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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 

j^^         The  movement  to  force  a  third  ^^         But  Mr.  Roosevelt  all  his  life  has 
TMrd'Term    term   upon    President   Roosevelt  Roosevelt's    been  a  close  student  of  American 
ouemen .    j^^j  begun  to  assume  not  only  a  ^^'^  ^"'      political    history.      And    he    has 
great  and  swelling  volume,  but  also  an  or-  never  for  a  moment  wished  or  intended  to 
ganized  and  definite  character,  when  it  was  go  counter  to  the  established  tradition  that 
checked  and  probably  thwarted  by  a  formal  forbids  a  third  consecutive  term.     His  dec- 
announcement   from   the  White   House  on  laration  on  election  night  in  November,  1904, 
December  11.    In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  was  a  mature  and  convincing  statement  that 
City,  it  is  true,  there  were  many  who  be-  the  country  fully  accepted.     Unquestionably, 
lieved  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  was  that  statement  has  helped  to  give  strength  and 
fast  waning,  and  that  the  third-term  senti-  weight  to  the  President's  policies ;  for  no  one 
ment  could  not  have  carried  the  national  Re-  has  been  able  to  say  that  he  was  acting  with 
publican  convention  even  if  the  President  had  reference  to  a  control  of  the  next  convention 
given  it  his  tacit  encouragement.     But  this  in  his  own  interest.    But  although  the  Presi- 
Wall    Street    notion    that    the    President's  dent's  own  personal  position  has  been  clear 
strength  with   the  people  was  abating  did  and  unambiguous,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
not  have  much  evidence  to  support  it.     Sev-  third-term  movement  should  have  seemed  for 
eral  of  the  States  were  preparing  for  very  a  time  to  have  been  beyond  any  possible  check- 
early  Republican  conventions,  in  which  dele-  ing  or  control.     Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
gates  pledged  to  President  Roosevelt  were  to  the  most  experienced  political  observers  in  the 
have  been  chosen  by  way  of  example  to  the  country  were  sa/ing  in  private,  if  not  in  pub- 
rest  of  the  country.    Attempts  to  fasten  upon  lie,  that  the  next  iii  tional  convention  would 
the  President  a  culpable  responsibility  for  the  beyond  doubt 'be  stampeded  for  the  President ; 
financial  panic  had  only  resulted  in  the  clear  that  he  would  be  nominated  and  elected  in 
bringing  to  light  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  for  spite  of  himself,  and  that  he  could  not  on  any 
It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  Re-  proper  ground  decline  to  take  the  oath  of 
publicans  and  Democrats  alike  throughout  the  ofHce  and  serve  as  President  if  the  electoral 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  were  disposed  college  chose  to  continue  him  in  the  White 
to  lay  all  the  blame  for  the  country's  financial  House  for  four  years  more, 
difficulties  upon  the  managers  of  great  cor- 
porate and  financial  interests.    Undoubtedly  ^,^        This  feeling  was  due  to  several 
public  opinion  went  much  too  far  in  pro-  Unequaied    causes.    First  of  all  was  the  Presi- 
nouncing  its  verdicts  of  guilt   upon  Wall  "^"^  '     dent's  marvelous  popularity,  re- 
Street  and  upon  trusts  and  corporations  in  gardless  of  party  lines,  .and  the  eager  convic- 
general.    Everybody  had  helped  to  build  up  tion  of  the  masses  of  plain  people  that  Mr. 
the  great  edifice  of  expanded  credit,  and  the  Roosevelt  is  the  real  leader  for  our  times,  and 
reaction  in  some  form  or  other  was  bound  to  that  he  is  needed  for  the  further  development 
come.     But  here  our  question  is.  How  was  of  his  policies.    Second,  and  closely  akin,  was 
the  reaction  affecting  the  political  strength  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  poli- 
of  President  Roosevelt  ?    And  the  answer  is,  ticians  that  with  no  other  name  at  the  head 
according  to  the  best  evidence  we  can  gather,  of  the  ticket  could  they  so  easily  carry  their 
that  the  country  was  standing  with  the  Presi-  States  and  secure  Republican  victories  in  all 
dent  very  solidly,  and  was  overwhelmingly  their  local  contests.    Thus  there  was  a  belief 
anxious  to  keep  him  in  office.  even  among  Democratic  politicians  that,  be- 
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sides  carrying  the  safely  Republican  States,  been  issued.     At  this  point  it  may  well  be 

Mr.   Roosevelt  could  carry   Virginia,   Ken-  recorded  that  the  nominating  convention  will 

tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alissouri    (which  he  be  held  in  Chicago  on  June  l6.     Mr.  Harry 

carried  in  1904  by  30,000  majority),  and  that  S.  New,  of  Indiana,  succeeds  Mr.  Cortelyou 

he  would  have  even  a  good  chance  in  North  as    chairman    of    the    National    Republican 

Carolina.     Distinguished  Democrats  in  At-  Committee  for  the  period  in  which  conven- 
lanta    have    intimated    tliat    Mr.    Roosevelt 


might  also  carrj'  (leorgia.     It  is  easy  to  s 

then  why  local  Republican  politicians,  wish-    ]]  Ij 

ing  to  elect  State  and  county  tickets,  should  |i 

have  clung  to  the  hope  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  1. 

could    be    induced    to   take    the   nomination,    j  , 

Further  than  that,  there  are  many  federal  , 

ofliccholders  who  have  been  appointed  hy  the     1 
President,  and  who  would  on  all  grounds  be    J 
glad  to  have  tJicir  chief  remain  at  the  head     ' 
of  the  Government.     If  some  of  these  office-    '. 
holders  had  not  participated  in  the  third-term    !i 
talk,  their  reserve  would  have  been  "ithout    ■ 
precedent  in  the  history  of  politics.     In  a-i-    1 
swer  to  criticisms  launched  against  the  undue    ; 
activity  of  some  of  these  officials,  it  is  enough 
10  say  th.it  the  third-term  movement,  in  so     ' 
far  as  it  had  strength,  was  genuine  and  spon- 
taneous, and  that  it  was  neither  helped  nor  ; 
hindered  appreciably  by  anybody's  schemes  or 

designs.     Some  wrecks  ago  President  Roose-  || 

vclt  had   been  informed   that  certain  office-  \' 

holders  were  openly  advocating  his  renomi-  li 

nation,  and  he  issued  orders  that  Government    j!  || 

employees  must  not  enter  district  or  State  con-    I'    ._- --- __-^-  — — J| 

ventions  with  a  view  to  forcing  him  into  the  ''i"'i«"i>'i  i" '■>''' "'"■■■  f- im- 
position of  a  candidate.  ""^'-  "'^""i'  s.  new. 

iChulrmun  ot  Ihe ' llcpuUlcan  Xatloaal  Committee.) 
f^.        Still  another  reason  for  the  great 
Latest        strength   and    persistence  of  the    ''01   arrangements  are   to   be  made.      It  is 
statimint.     (hj^d-tcrm    movement    was    the    customary  for  purposes  of  the  campaign  itself 
lack  of   any   other   name    to   conjure  with,    that  the  Presidential  candidate  should  name 
Even,'body  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  Re-    the  chairman  of  the  committee.    On  the  I  ith 
publican   partj'  possessed  a  number  of  men    of    December    there    was    issued    from    the 
who  would  make  good  Presidents,  but  there    White  House  a  statement  as  follows: 
seemed  to  be  no  one  as  yet  who  had  appealed        ]„  view  of  the  issuance  of  the  call  ot  the 
to  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  and  there-    Republican    National    Commiitee   for   the  con- 
fore  it  was  a  serious  question  whether  any-    "i-niion,    the    President    makes    the    following 

bodv  but  Roosevelt  could  beat  Brj-an.  When  o?'thi"„i«t„    f.       1    .-      r        .'u    ,. 

.L     n        LI-          V     ■        I  r'          ■  ^"   '"^  night  aticr  election   I   made  the  fol- 

the  Kepublican  National  Committee  met  at  lowing  announeemcni : 

Washington  in  the  first  week  of  December  to  "  1  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 

choose  a  place  for  the  holding  of  the  con-  ^y  ^j"f  Amtrican  people  in  thus  expressing  their 

ventlon  and   to  do  other  work   of  a  nrellm-  '^""™="';e  ■«  ^'n?'  I  have  done  and  have  tried 

lention  and  to  do  other  work  ot  a  prelim  to  do.     I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  re- 

mary  sort,  the  political  atmosphere  was  over-  sponsibility  this  confidence  imposes  upon  me.  and 

charged  with  rumors.     When  the  committee  i  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  for- 

visited  the  White  House  to  pay  its  respects  ?'"  "■     '^"  "?'^  f"""';  of  March  next  I  Ehall 

,.      Ti      -1           ■               1    !■        1     L   .   nf  nave  served   three  and   a   half   years    and   this 

to   the   President,   it   was  believed   that   Mr.  „,„,  ^nd  a  half  years  constitute  my  firTtteni 

Roosevelt  would  remove  the  perplexities  that  The  wise  custom  which  limits  ibe  President  to 

weighted  the  minds  of  the  political  managers  '""'^  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the 

hy  making  a  final  declaration.    He  put  it  off,  f"'"'-  a"d  under  no  circumstances  will_  I  be  a 

,      .          %         ,        ,               .,    ,      "^        .      '  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination, 

however,  for  a  few  days,  until  the  committee  [  |,ave  not  changed  and  shall  not  change  the 

had  dispersed  and   the  convention  call  had  decision  thus  announced. 
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if^^  The  President  has  in  public  as 
It  ifflj  well  as  in  private  reiterated  this 
"*  '  ■  declaration  many  times  since  it 
was  first  made,  in  1904.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  speak  again,  yet  the  somewhat 
perplexed  and  discouraged  friends  of  various 
candidates  desired  a  renewed  announcement, 
and  the  President  of  course  had  no  objection 
to  gratifying  them.  The  psychology  of 
masses  of  men  is  hard  to  understand.  Just 
why  this  last  statement  should  be  received 
as  conclusive,  while  doubt  should  have  been 
cast  upon  identical  statements  made  a  little 
earlier,  is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  politicians  who  were  propos- 
ing to  hold  early  conventions  in  several 
States  and  pledge  their  delegates  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  probably  refrain  from  such  a 
course.  Other  candidates  will  now  be  per- 
mitted to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  from  this  time  forth  the  game  will  be 
played  with  much  activity  and  zest. 

„^  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  call  at- 
liteterai  tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
Pneen.  jy^fem  of  electing  a  President.  In 
.the  strict  and  official  sense  it  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  who  is  presented  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  voters,  but  rather  a 
group  of  Presidential  electors  in  each  State. 
The  people  choose  the  electors  and  the  elec- 
tors choose  a  President.  If  the  Chicago  con- 
vention should  declare  that  in  its  judgment 
the  Presidential  electors  in  the  several  States 
ought  to  cast  their  ballots  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  the  Presidency,  and  should  decline  to 
nominate  anybody  else,  the  men  nominated 
as  Republican  electors  in  their  several  States 
would  if  elected  doubtless  cast  their  votes  for 
Mr,   Roosevelt.     And    if   the   Republicans 


should  have  a  majority  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  declared  elected 
when  the  votes  were  counted  in  due  form. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  man  could  decline  to  talcc 
the  oath  of  ofKce  if  in  possession  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  said  that  he  would  refuse  to  serve  as 
President  if  elected.  He  has  merely  said  that 
he  would  not  accept  a  nomination.  His 
jllatform  is  contained  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress.  If  the  American  people  chose  to 
make  him  President,  no  acceptance  of  a  nom- 
ination would  be  absolutely  necessary.  Yet 
while  all  this  is  theoretically  true,  and  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  anything  of  the  sort  is  at  all  likely  to 
happen.     Nor  has  any  one  thought  of  sug- 
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broihtr,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Tafi.  of  Xuw  York.) 

gesting  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Statement  lacked  Novembet  20.  The  resolutions  adopted  by 
anythinf;  of  sincerity  or  completeness.  There  this  League  repudiated  the  idea  that  Mr. 
is  no  possihle  reason  why  he  should  say  that  Foraker  should  be  retired  to  private  life  "  bc- 
if  the  American  people  elected  him  President  cause  he  was  not  able  to  a^rree  with  President 
he  would  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  Roosevelt  as  to  the  rate  bill,  or  joint  state- 
Our  party  forms  have  become  so  well  cstab-  hood  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  or  about- 
lished  that  they  are  like  unwritten  clauses  of  the  Brownsville  matter."  Mr.  Foraker's  Ict- 
the  organic  law.  ter  in  reply  was  made  public  November  29. 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  appear 
Tttft  ^'  '^  probable  that  when  the  con-  as  a  candidate  for  two  offices  at  the  same  time, 
anrf  veniion  assembles  at  Chicago,  no  and  he  accepted  "  with  heartfelt  appreciation 
0™  •'■  candidate  will  have  the  support  of  the  support  for  the  Presidential  candidacy 
anything  like  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  which  the  committees  have  so  generously  ten- 
"  l"he  most  prominent  candidate  is  Mr.  Taft,  dercd."  His  letter  in  a  somewhat  extended 
Secretary  of  War,  who  arrived  in  this  coun-  manner  expressed  resentment  against  the 
try  on  December  20,  having  sailed  from  a  "  suggestion  that  the  office  of  United  States 
German  port  December  7,  Mr.  Taft  found  Senator  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  real  honor 
that  the  support  of  his  own  State  was  disputed  attached  to  it  by  making  its  incumbent  a  mere 
by  Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  who  had  de-  agent  to  register  the  decrees  of  somebody  else 
clared  himself  a  Presidential  candidate  in  re-  instead  of  the  representative  of  a  State 
sponse  to  an  invitation  from  the  Republican  charged  with  the  constitutional  duty  of  leg- 
clubs  of  Oliio.  To  state  the  matter  precisely,  islating  according  to  his  best  judgment  for 
Mr.  Foraker  was  indorsed  for  re-election  to  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation,  accountable  to 
the  Senate  and  also  for  the  Republican  nomi-  his  constituency  for  his  acts  and  votes,  but  to 
nation  for  the  Presidency  at  a  joint  meeting  nobody  else,"  He  proceeds  to  explain  and 
of  the  executive  and  advisory  committees  of  defend  his  course  in  the  Senate,  as  if  W 
the  Ohio  League  of  Republican  Clubs,  on  right  to  act  freely  had  been  denied. 
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^,  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Mr. 

Feraiier'i  Forakcr  is  justified  in  attempting  i 
on  tnt  on.  ^^  nialce  a  public  issue  out  of  such 
a  question,  inasmuch  as  nobody  could  prop-  ■ 
erly  dispute  his  thesis.  The  Senate  has  its 
constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives  and 
its  place  of  dignity.  For  a  good  many  years 
past,  instead  of  its  being  subordinated  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  common 
criticism  has  been  that  the  Senate  had  become 
too  dominant.  Speaker  Cannon  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  deeply 
indignant  at  the  undue  pretensions  of  the 
Senate ;  and  the  Executive  for  many  years  pa't 
has  found  the  Senate  anything  but  readily 
acquiescent.  Mr,  Foraker  will  not  succeed 
in  convincing  the  country  that  President 
Roosevelt  or  any  other  President  in  iecent 
times  has  been  able  to  dictate  to  the  Senate. 
That  body  has  shown  itself  more  than  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  A  real  difficulty  alJRut 
the  Senate  is  its  failure  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  a  duly  proportionate  manner.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Senator  Foraker's 
course  with  regard  to  joint  statehood  seemed 
open  to  criticism.  It  is  altogether  wrong  that 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  come  into 
the  Union  as  States  with  four  Senators.  They 
have  not  a  sufficient  development  of  trained 
population  or  of  established  institutions  to 
justify  their  balancing  in  the  Senate  great 
States  like  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  New  York. 
Mr.  Foraker  is  a  very  brilliant  member  of 
the  Senate,  a  public  speaker  of  great  power, 
and  a  man  who  has  a  strong  hold  upon  his  , 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Buckeye  State.  He  had 
a  perfect  right  to  his  own  views  upon  ques- 


ons  that  came  before  the  Senate,  and  surely 
obody  interfered  with  his  expression  of  those 
iews,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  by  his  opposi- 
on  to  certain  measures  to  shape  the  delibera- 


tions of  the  Senatorial  body  during  most  of 
the  session.  He  was  in  a  very  small  minority 
on  several  of  these  questions  among  his  Re- 
publican brethren  of  the  Senate;- yet  he  had 
his  own  way  for  more  days  in  that  distin- 
guished body  than  any  other  man  has  had  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  Surely  then  he  will 
not  be  able  to  convince  the  public  that  any- 
body has  been  able  to  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  all  his  prerogatives  as  a  Senator, 
His  debating  of  the  rate  bill  was  brilliant  and 
cogent  and  well  worth  while.  His  persistent 
forcing  of  the  Brownsville  issue  was  a  mas- 
terful piece  of  work.  His  attitude  against 
joint  statehood  defeated  the  pending  bill. 
Since  he  was  so  successful,  therefore,  he  has 
no  ground  of  complaint. 


It  would  1 


'  seem  more  thar 


Taft         likely  that  the  Ohio  contest  will 

dorsement  for  the  Presidency  and  Mr.  For- 
aker's equally  strong  indorsement  for  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  managers  Jn  Ohio 
of  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  deny  that  the  com- 
mittees endorsing  Mr.  Foraker  were  repre- 
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tentative.  But  this  criticism  is  not  important. 
The  thing  that  signifies  is  Mr.  Foraker's 
acceptance  of  the  indorsement.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  country  that  Mr.  Taft's  man- 
agers in  Ohio  have  not  been  very  wise  or 
dignified  in  their  methods.  Mr,  Taft  occu- 
pies a  great  public  office  and  has  served  the 
country  for  a  good  many  years  with  prestige 
and  distinction.  He  Is  well-known  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another,  and  the  fact  of 
his  candidacy  has  nowhere  escaped  observa- 
tion. It  would  seem  quite  sufficient  to  let 
public  opinion  and  the  Republican  party  do 
the  rest.  Any  semblance  of  a  scrambling  for 
delegates  on  the  part  of  those  regarded  as 
authorized  to  act  for  Mr.  Taft  will  do  him 
more  harm  than  good.  President  Roosevelt 
has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  dictate  to  the 
party  or  to  the  countt)*.  Undoubtedly  for  a 
good  while  it  has  been  liis  opinion  that  Mr. 
Taft  would  make  an  admirable  President, 
and  that  he  would  verj-  probably  prove  the 
most  availalile  candidate.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  be- 
ing a  frank  man,  could  not  well  hold  such  a 
view  without  having  it  become  known.    And 

there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  kept         uovernoh  iiigues  chiuno  out  or  bclipsb. 
that  opinion  as  a  secret.     But  the  Adminis-  From  t!v«  Timcs-Lition  (Albany), 

tration  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 

the  Government,  and  it  is  not  using  its  influ-  they  do  not  undervalue  those  things),  but 
ence  or  power  to  promote  the  selection  of  because  they  believe  he  can  lead  them  to  vic- 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor,  Mr.  Taft  has  tory.  Governor  Hughes  made  an  amazing 
dignity  as  we!!  as  knowledge  and  experience,  canvass  against  Mr.  Hearst  in  the  autumn  of 
and  he  knows  that  the  Presidency  is  not  a  1906,  and  demonstrated  his  ability  to  carry 
thing  to  he  sought  with  any  eagerness  of  the  State,  where  the  odds  seemed  against  him. 
striving.  Those  who  favor  him  have  a  right  The  Republicans  of  the  country  at  large  do 
to  work  hard  to  secure  delegates,  but  they  not  know  very  much  about  Mr,  Hughes,  but 
must  be  careful  not  to  put  Mr.  Taft  in  a  all  that  they  have  heard  is  in  his  favor  as  a 
wrong  light  before  the  public.  man  of  high  personal  and  public  qualifica- 

tions. Beyond  this,  what  they  know  is  that 
TKe  £mrrgencs  There  scems  00  longer  any  doubt  he  carried  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  hard 
ofeofrrnar  ns  to  tlic  emergence  of  Governor  fight.  It  seems  wholly  likely,  therefore,  that 
"'  "'  Hughes  of  New  York  as  a  Presi-  New  York,  and  perhaps  New  England,  may 
dential  candidate.  If  he  has  desired  to  be  support  Governor  Hughes  in  the  Chicago 
brought  forward,  he  has  not  made  such  a  convention. 
desire  apparent  in  any  way.     He  has  been 

Governor  of  New  York  for  one  year  only,  ut.Cortii^Bu  ^*  "  "  ^^^t  ^Jtt  months  too 
and  has  never  before  held  office,  nor  had  he  ,■'"  1"%  ^'^"  ^°  predict  what  growth  the 
been  known  to  the  public  except  in  connec-  ""  '  '  Taft  and  Hughes  movements 
tion  with  some  important  investigations,  such  may  have  before  them.  There  is  no  possible 
as  that  of  the  insurance  companies.  Yet  he  reason  for  other  than  generous  and  apprecia- 
has  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people  tive  competition.  Following  his  commenda- 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  gen-  ble  activities  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
erally  admitted  last  month  that  he  would  the  time  of  the  panic,  there  arose  a  wide- 
command  tlie  support  of  the  New  York  dele-  spread  discussion  in  political  circles  of  the 
gates  in  the  national  convention.  It  must  possbility  of  making  Mr.  Cortelyou  the  Re- 
always  be  remembered  that  politicians  do  not  publican  nominee.  That  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
support  a  man  for  high  office  because  they  tive  work  was  being  done  in  the  promotion 
admire  his  character  and  talents   {although    of  the  so-called  "  Cortelyou  movement     was 
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asserted  with  some  apparent  grounds  of 
truth.  It  was  also  said  that  in  ceftain  States 
the  third-terra  movement  was  being  pushed 
by  officeholders  as  a  mask  for  the  Cortelyou 
boom.  On  Dcceraber  17  Mr,  Cortelyou 
came  out  in  a  dignified  statement  of  general 
denial.  Mr,  Cortelyou  has  met  the  test  of 
some  great  responsibilities.  He  seems  never 
to  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those 
who  gave  him  work  to  do,  whether  private  or 
public.  The  positions  he  has  filled,  including 
that  of  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  have  given  him  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance among  public  men.  Those  who 
have  been  most  closely  associated  with  him 
seem  always  to  be  the  ones  who  admire  him 
most  and  trust  him  most  completely,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  reason  to  know  him  well  be- 
fore he  put  him  in  the  cabinet  and  before  he 
made  him  his  campaign  manager.  More 
than  almost  any  other  man  in  public  life, 
Mr.  Cortelyou  has  learned  the  lesson  of  self- 
conlrol.  He  will  not,  therefore,  allow  the 
buzzing  of  the  Presidential  bee  to  distract 
his  attention  from  his  duties  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  nor  to  weaken  his  usefulness  a; 
a  member  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  cabinet.     His 

friends  have  a  right  to  mention  him  for  the  governor  albert  b.  cummins,  of  iowa. 

Presidency,    and    if    the    Republican    party 

wants  him  it  will  know  where  to  find  him,  ical  views  and  a  record  of  achievement.  Fl- 
it is  not  at  present  likely  that  there  will  be  nally  there  is  Governor  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
any  strong  attempt  made  by  the  Cortelyou  whose  friends  have  not  been  insistent  in 
men  to  take  the  New  York  delegates  away  their  mention  of  him,  but  who  has  elements 
from  Governor  Hughes.  of    strength     that    may    shine    out    boldly 

when  the  convention  is  trying  to  reach  final 
8om«        Meanwhile  Senator  Knox,  who  conclusions.    Governor  Cummins  has  a  strong 
otiur        will  be  presented  by  the  Pennsyl-    personality.  Is  well  known  to  represent  the 
*'    vania  delegation,  has  many  good    Rooseveltian  policies  in  the  broad  sense,  is  a 
words  said  about  him  throughout  the  coun-   strong  but  not  fanatical  advocate  of  tariff  re- 
try; and  Speaker  Cannon,  who  will  be  pre-    form,   has   been   a  successful   Governor   for 
sented  by  the  Illinois  delegation,  seems  likely    three  terms,  is  a  lawyer  of  high  professional 
to  prove  a  more  active  candidate  than  was  at    standing,  and  is  free  from  any  disqualifying 
first  expected.    The  candidacy  of  Vice-Presi-    circumstance  of  public  record  or  private  life, 
dent  Fairbanks  h«  not  of  late  been  so  much   H  is  availability  is  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
noticed  in  the  press  as  that  of  several  other 

men.     But  it  will  doubtless  be  brought  into  Denver       '^^^  Democratic  National  Corn- 

prominence  again  by  reason  of  the  decision  of  far  tin  mittee  met  at  Washington  in  De- 
the  Republican  managers  in  Indiana  to  hold  emocra  i.  ^.g^^^^^  j^^j  selected  Denver  as 
their  conventions  early  next  month,  and  to  the  place  for  holding  the  party's  convention, 
select  their  delegates  at  once  with  instruc-  the  date  being  July  7,  which  is  just  three 
tions  to  support  Mr.  Fairbanks.  He  will  thus  weeks  later  than  the  Republican  convention 
be  the  first  of  the  so-called  "  favorite  sons  "  to  at  Chicago,  Denver  is  building  a  splendid 
be  officially  launched  by  the  party  authorities  new  auditorium ;  and  in  addition  to  other  in- 
of  his  State,  The  friends  of  Senator  La  ducements  it  offered  to  contribute  $100,000 
Follettcof  Wisconsin  take  his  candidacy  with  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund.  Mr. 
entire  seriousness,and  believe  that  the  only  Bryan  is  strong  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
diance  for  Republican  victory  this  year  is  and  the  selection  seems  to  foreshadow  his 
with  an  aggressive  Western  candidate  of  rad-    triumphant  indorsement  as  the  Democratic 


sition  party,  in  its  choice  of  leader 
its  statement  of  issues,  must  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  selections  and  attitudes  of  the 
party  in  power. 
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nominee.  But  the  Democrats  were  judicious  Hearst  as  an  independent  candidate.  The 
in  providing  an  interval  of  several  weeks  be-  strength  of  Mr.  Bryan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
:wo  great  conventions.  An  oppo-  he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  party  together. 
Thus  the  chief  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  al- 
ready been  completely  won  ever  through  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  Nebraska  man  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Connors,  of  Buffalo,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and  by 
Mr.  Charles  Y'.  Murphy,  who  is  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

r*8  Prei/-  ^*  ''^^  opening  of  the  first  session 
nenfs  Bieat  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  early  in 
"""""■  December,  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, was  again  chosen  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  while  Vice-President  Fairbanks  was 
in  his  place  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  of  the  President  was  of  too  great 
length  to  be  instantly  read'and  comprehended 
by  the  country.  Many  newspapers  which  had 
never  before  failed  to  print  the  annual  mes- 
sage in  full,  found  it  necessary  to  epitomize 
portions  of  it.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  good 
idea  if  a  brief  and  terse  summary  of  such  a 
document  could  go  out  officially,  along  with 
the  unabridged  state  paper.  The  first  and 
most  important  part  of  the  message  deals  ex- 
tensively with  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Apart  from  the  President's  lucid 
method  of  presenting  his  views  and  giving  the 
reasons  for  them,  he  makes  definite  recom- 
mendations which  ought  to  be  culled  out,  re- 
phrased, and  set  before  the  country  sfrcsh 
when  Congress  returns  to  its  work  from  the 
holiday  V 


GOVERNOR   JOHN    A.    JOHNSON,   (IF    m[n: 

joftMOB  ^^  '*  "'*"  quite  distinctly  un- 
and  derstood  that  Governor  Johnson 
"""■  of  Minnesota  will  be  at  least  a 
receptive  Democratic  candidate.  This  re- 
vival of  the  Johnson  boom  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  Governor's  visit  to  Washington 
early  in  December,  where  his  reception  was 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  where  he  made  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  always  difficult  role  of 
a  Gridiron  Ciub  speaker.  Meantime,  the 
Democrats  of  Delaware,  on  December  lo, 
through  their  State  committee,  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  Judge  Gray 
for  the  Presidency,  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
Hon.  George  Gray  would  make  a  Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer  of  great  distinction  and 
strength.  Much,  however,  must  depend  upon 
the  Republican  choice.  Shrewd  Democratic 
politicians  fear  that  with  so  conservative  a 
candidate  as  Judge  Gray  the  party  might  be 
Split,  half  of  it  supporting  Mr.  Wiinam  R. 


g^,^^  As  respects  railroads,  the  Prcsi- 
Raiiroan  dent  says:  "  There  should  now  be 
"'"  ""'  either  a  national  incorporation  act 
or  law  licensing  railway  companies  to  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  upon  certain  condi- 
tions," Again  he  says:  "  The  law  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  pass  upon  the 
future  issue  of  securities,  while  ample  means 
should  be  provided  to  enable  the  commission, 
whenever  in  its  judgment  it  is  necessary,  to 
make  a  physical  valuation  of  any  railroad." 
Third,  the  President  repeats  his  advice  of  a 
year  ago  regarding  railroad  agreements,  and 
says:  "Railroads  should  be  given  power  to 
enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  these  agree- 
ments being  made  public  in  minute  detail  and 
to  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  being  first  obtained."  What  the 
country  now  wants  is  action  on  these  specific 
recommendations  rather  than  general  discus- 
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sion.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  legislation  joined  in  the  present  session  of  Congress  upon 
at  Washington,  and  a  vast  deal  in  the  States,  these  specific  points.  The  Sherman  anti-trust 
on  the  railroad  question.  The  three  recom-  law  as  it  stands  does  not  meet  existing  busi- 
mendations  now  made  by  the  President  are  ness  conditions.  The  business  combinations 
of  great  importance.  They  will  have  to  be  of  the  country  ought  to  be  under  federal 
faced  by  Congress  in  the  present  session.  The  supervision,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
last  one  certainly  ought  to  be  enacted ;  that  is  publicity  as  to  their  finances  and  methods, 
to  say,  railroads  ought  to  be  permitted  to  and  with  a  corresponding  protection  against 
make  agreements  with  one  another,  particu-  capricious  local  attacks.  These  are  momen- 
larly  as  regards  rates.  Most  people  will  be-  tous  recommendations  that  the  President 
lieve  that  the  further  issue  of  stocks  and  makes,  and  have  to  do  with  matters  that  have 
bonds  might  properly  be  subjected  to  the  ap-  been  under  general  discussion  now  for  a  num- 
proval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  ber  of  years.  It  is  time  to  crystallize  the 
sion.  The  question  of  federal  license  or  in-  issues  and  to  fight  them  out  squarely  in  Con- 
corporation  is  involved  in  much  practical  gress.  President  Roosevelt  has  had  to  deal 
difficulty.  It  has  seemed  to  us  an  advisable  with  four  Congresses,  namely,  the  Fifty- 
thing.  The  great  conference  recently  held  in  seventh,  the  Fifty-eighth,  the  Fifty-ninth, 
Chicago,  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  in-  and  the  present  one,  the  Sixtieth.  His  poli- 
terests,  unanimously  favored  the  earnest  con-  cies  about  railroads  and  corporations  have 
sideration  of  these  changes  in  the  law.  The  been  developed  through  this  period.  He  has 
people  throughout  the  country  should  ask  witnessed  under  his  leadership  the  breaking 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  to  face  up  of  the  universal  practice  of  railroad  rebat- 
these  questions  in  the  present  session.  ing,   and  this  has  amounted  to  a  practical 

revolution  in  business.  He  has  seen  the 
The  Question  ^^^  "^^^  Subject  that  the  Presi-  checking  of  certain  methods  which  were  too 
of  inthistrtai  dent  deals  with  is  the  Sherman  rapidly  bringing  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
orfwrat  oaa.  j^^ti-trust  law  as  It  relates,  not  to  country  into  unified  control  through  so-called 
railroads  but  to  industrial  corporations  and  "  holding  corporations."  He  now  advises 
combinations.  It  is  advised  that  Congress  certain  further  steps  in  the  development  of 
should  specifically  extend  the  regulation  and  the  policy  of  national  regulation  of  railroads, 
control  of  the  federal  Government  to  great  and  he  lays  these  matters  before  a  new  Con- 
industrial  corporations.  It  is  advised  that  gress  which  has  its  full  two-years'  period  be- 
Congress  should  provide  for  the  granting  of  fore  it,  and  which  will  expire  by  limitation  of 
national  charters  of  incorporation  to  large  term  on  the  day  when  President  Roosevelf 
business  concerns.  It  is  advised  that  an  in-  goes  out  of  office,  namely,  the  fourth  of 
terstate  commerce  corporation  thus  brought  March,  1909, 
under  federal  supervision  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  stock  of  any  other  company  comptetethe  '^^^  intervening  of  a  Presidential 
except  as  it  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  proper  work  election,  with  its  diverting  inci- 
public  body.  It  is  advised  that  the  enforcing  "  ""  dents,  ought  not  to  obscure  the 
of  the  interstate  commerce  laws  relating  to  country's  perception  of  the  main  points  of 
business  corporations  should  not  be  left  to  the  policy  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  present 
slow  process  of  actions  brought  in  the  courts.  Congress  to  deal  with.  The  railroads  should 
but  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  have  protection  as  well  as  regulation;  they 
body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  should  know  their  rights  as  well  as  their 
sion.  It  is  advised  that  the  Sherman  anti-  duties ;  they  should  be  made  to  serve  the  pub- 
trust  law  "  should  be  so  amended  as  to  for-  lie  faithfully  and  efficiently,  and  they  should 
bid  only  the  kind  of  combination  which  does  be  allowed  to  earn  good  returns  upon  their 
harm  to  the  general  public,  such  amendment  investments  and  their  efforts  as  business  or- 
to  be  accompanied  by,  or  to  be  an  incident  of,  ganizations.  The  completion  of  Mr,  Roose- 
a  grant  of  supervisory  power  to  the  Govern-  velt's  railroad  policy  at  the  present  time 
mcnt  over  these  big  conceilis  engaged  in  in-  ought  to  give  stable  equilibrium  to  the  rail- 
terstate  commerce."  road   situation   for   a    generation    to   come. 

Again,  as  respects  the  big  industrial  corpora- 

MiMmd    Here,  then,  are  certain  definite  tions,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  the  law 

ihettke      recommendations.      The    Presi-  is  supreme,  and  everybody  is  now  ready  to 

******       dent's  discussion  of  them  is  clear  admit  it.    But  although  the  authority  of  law 

and  strong.     The  issues  should  be  clearly  is  vindicated,  the  statute  provisions  of  law 
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have  been  shown  to  be  very  inadequate,  and  ^.^^  "strike"  ^^^  result  was  the  sharpest  pa- 

to   some   extent   absurd    and   unjust.      Mr.  of  the       ralysis  of  current   business   that 

Roosevelt  lays  down  a  policy  for  the  chang-  ""  *'       the  country  has  ever  known.   The 

ing  of  the  statutes  and  for  the  better  admin-  crops  could  not  be  moved  because  the  banks 

istration  of  the  law.    In  its  main  outline  this  had   possession   of   the   people's  money  and 

policy  is  right  and  wise.    The  great  busi-  would  not  give  it  up.    If  this  had  not  been  a 

nesses  of  this  country  are  legitimate  in  their  country  of  law  and  order,  and  if  every  bank 

commercial  motives  and  in  their  general  lines  had  been  mobbed  by  indignant  depositors  and 

of  conduct.     The  large  way  of  doing  busi-  compelled   to   do   business   in  its  usual   and 

ness  has  come  to  stay.     But  these  enterprises  proper  way,  the  panic  would  have  ended  in 

have  to  be  subject  to  legal  regulation,  and  twenty- four  hours,  inasmuch  as  the  money 

they  cannot  be  properly  supervised  by  the  in-  thus   brought   into   circulation   would    have 

dividual  States.     The  working  out  of  actual  passed    as    freely    again    into    the    window 

legislation  may  prove  difficult,  but  it  is  not  of    the    receiving    teller    as    it    passed    out 

impossible,  and  the  Sixtieth  Congress  ought  of  the  window  of  the  paying  teller.     Ob- 

to  undertake  it  and  see  it  through.  viously,  the  real  trouble  was  not  with  the 

people  who  controlled  the  banks,  since  they 
-.,  The  third  great  task  that  should  are  exactly  the  same  class  of  people  as  the 
Moneii  be  recognized  by  the  Sixtieth  Con-  rest  of  the  reputable  business  community. 
Question,  gj-^^g  ^g  especially  devolving  upon  The  whole  fault  lay  with  our  banking  sys- 
it  has  been  given  urgency  by  the  recent  bank-  tern.  We  have  a  system  that  works  ad- 
ing  panic  and  the  continuing  money  strin-  mirably  at  all  limes  except  when  it  is  sub- 
gency.  There  is  no  legal  remedy  for  the  jected  to  a  test.  All  sorts  of  efforts  were 
business  optimism  that  leads  men  in  flush  made  to  bring  gold  from  Europe,  with  the  re- 
times to  extend  their  credit,  and  to  put  too  suit  of  vast  importations.  Clearing-house 
much  capital  into  fixed  investments.  Peri-  certificates  were  issued  in  lieu  of  money  by 
odic  reactions,  therefore,  in  business  are  the  banks  of  a  hundred  different  cities.  All 
bound  to  come.  But  the  people  regard  the  sorts  of  pay-roll  checks  and  extra-legal  forms 
money  function  as  essentially  governmental,  of  paper  promises  and  emergency  currency 
and  look  upon  the  banks  as  the  creatures  of  were  put  into  local  circulation  in  place  of 
law  and  public  administration.  When  the  proper  money.  The  United  States  Treasury 
banks,  instead  of  facilitating  the  circulation  poured  its  surplus  into  various  banks  of  de- 
of  money,  proceed  with  one  accord,  from  one  posit  throughout  the  country;  it  sold  Panama 
ocean  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  circulation.  Canal  bonds  in  order  to  get  more  money  to 
there  ensues  a  business  condition  that  entails  lend  to  the  banks ;  and  it  sold  emergency 
terrible  suffering  upon  millions  of  innocent  notes,  as  if  the  Government  itself  were  in 
people  and  that  drives  thousands  of  honest  need  of  money,  for  the  sake  of  getting  still, 
and  solvent  businesses  to  ruin.  We  have  more  money  to  lend  to  the  banks.  And  yet 
been  witnessing  a  most  amazing  spectacle,  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  money  all  the 
The  people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  sur-  time,  only  the  banks  were  keeping  it  locked 
plus  money  which  they  do  not  need  for  the  up  in  their  vaults, 
transactions  of  the  day  and  depositing  it  in 

banks,  subject  to  their  withdrawal  at  any  ^^^^        The   simple   trouble   is   that   no 

moment.    But  the  banks  of  this  country  sud-  of         one  bank  can   stand  alone  in  a 

denly  and  without  notice  some  weeks  ago  ^'^f^''^*  <>"•  ^jj^^g  ^f  f^jght  when  its  depositors 

seized  the  money  thus  placed  in  their  cus-  have  precipitated  a  run  upon  it ;  and  our  sys- 

tody,  refused  to  let  the  owners  have  it,  and  tern  provides  no  way  by  which  the  strength 

at  the  same  time  refused  to  lend  it  on  ap-  of  the  banking  system  at  large  can  adequately 

proved  securities  to  borrowers.    By  every  de-  support  the  isolated  bank  in  its  moment  of 

vice  in  their  power  the  banks  gathered  in  need.     In  times  of  financial  stress  and  strin- 

money  and  held  it  in  their  vaults.     They  gency  in  other  countries,  relief  is  afforded  by 

were  ready  to  take  a  depositor's  money  at  a  banking  systenT  whose  motto  is:    Always 

the  receiving  teller's  window,  while  within  pay  out  money  just  as  fast  as  possible,  taking 

five  minutes  they  were  firmly  refusing  to  let  good  security  for  it,  and  if  necessary  raising 

him  have  any  of  it  at  the  window  of  the  pay-  the  interest  rate.     But  in  these  other  coun- 

ing  teller.  Our  article  on  page  82  understates,  tries  the  banking  system  has  some  form  of 

in  our  opinion,  the  amount  of  bank  hoarding  central  support  to  rely  upon.    Many  cxpen- 

in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities.  enced  people  in  this  country  are  now  aovo- 
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eating  t  h  c  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more 
great  central  banks  of 
issue,  which  shall  rep- 
resent in  principle, 
whatever  be  the  legal 
relationship,  the  power 
and  strength  of  bank- 
ing co-operation.  If  we 
had  any  perfect  remedy 
to  ofier  to  Congress  or 
to  the  banking  com- 
munity, it  would  not 
be  withheld.  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  our 
present  system,  which 
is  in  many  respects  ad- 
mirable, needs  some 
further  development  in 
order  to  give  it  greater 
strength  in  times  of 
sudden  and  severe 
storm.  So  far  as  the 
safety  of  our  currency 
goes,  nobody  could  ■ 
wish  anything  better. 
The  proposals  for  giv- 
ing greater  elasticity 
to  the  outstanding  volum 
well  enough  in  their  way. 
quite  reach  the  real  difficulty.  It  is 
much  that  we  need  more  currency  when  the 
crops  are  moving  and  business  makes  an 
unusual  demand,  as  that  we  need  a  better 
protection  for  the  banks,  so  that  they  may 
not  feel  tliat  they  must  sacrifice  both  their 
Hepositors  and  thefr  approved  borrowers  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  their  own  solvency. 

■  ^^^  The  present  stringency  will  grad- 
mm  B*  ually  be  relieved,  and  no  legisla- 
'^'  tion  of  a  hasty  kind  is  needed  to 
help  an  immediate  situation  that  is  slowly 
working  itself  out.  But  the  present  Con- 
gress cannot  properly  avoid  a  careful  and 
deliberate  treatment  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  country  expects  It  to  reach  some  large 
and  valuable  conclusions.  The  President 
does  not  make  specific  recommendations,  but 
asks  Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject.  For 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  Terri- 
tories he  advises  that  trust  companies  he  put 
under  the  same  regulation  as  national  banks. 
Governor  Hughes,  by  the  way,  has  consti- 
tuted a  very  able  commission  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  results  will  doubtless  be 
laid  before  the  Sute  Legislature  by  Governor 
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•  of  currency  are 
But  they  do  not 


Hughes,  and  will  bring  about  a  more  perfect 
regulation  of  trust  companies,  with  other  Im- 
provements in  the  banking  laws  of  the  State. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report 
to  Congress,  strongly  urges  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  to  remedy  the  difficulties  that  we 
have  lately  experienced,  but  makes  no  definite 
suggestions.  The  Controller  of  the  Currenc)-, 
Mr.  Ridgely,  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise 
the  neglect  of  currency  reform  by  Congress, 
and  lie  is  in  favor  of  a  central  bank  of  issue. 
Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee that  deals  with  questions  of  currency 
and  hanking,  has  for  some  years  had  his  own 
plans  and  views;  but  from  this  time  forth  he 
ought  to  insist  less  rigidly  on  his  own  ideas 
and  bend  all  his  energies  toward  securing  an 
agreement  upon  some  workable  plan, 

Taiiir  and  "^^^  President's  message  deals 
ReueiMit  with  3  great  number  of  topics 
that  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the 
present  Congress.  These  parts  of  the  mes- 
sage are,  in  fact,  addressed  to  the  country,  al- 
though in  form  they  are  laid  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies.  For  example,  the  President 
declares  that  "  there  is  an  evident  and  con- 
stantly growing  feeling  among  our  people 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
our  system  of  revenue  legislation  must  be  re- 
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vised."  Yet  he  makes  it  dear  in  what  fol- 
lows that  it  will  not  be  revised  under  his 
presidenc)'.  He  takes  up  the  tariff  question, 
for  instance,  and  says  that  tariff  revision  can- 
not be  accomplished  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election.  He  advocates  an  income 
tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  as  a  part  of  the 
revision  of  our  revenue  system,  and  thus  lays 
down  a  programme  of  cardinal  importance 
that  must  certainly  be  deferred  for  action  un- 
til the  Sixty- first  Congress  assembles  two 
years  hence.  He  places  particular  stress  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax.  His  object  evidently  is  to  get  the  sub- 
ject under  thoughtful  discussion  in  the  coun- 
try, as  preliminary  to  its  consideration  by 
Congress  at  some  future  time. 

Labor  "^^^  matters  for  which  the 
Qutaihna  In  friends  of  organized  labor  have 
tilt  Meatast.  ^^^^  contending  at  Washington 
are  set  forth  in  a  friendly  spirit  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus  he  asks  Congress  to  find  some 
way  to  limit  the  abuse  of  injunctions  and  pro- 
tect those  rights  which  from  time  to  time  the 
granting  of  injunctions  is  thought  to  invade. 
He  advocates  an  inspection  of  railroad  opera- 
tion for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  facts  regarding  accidents,  and  he  ad- 
vocates further  legislation  extending  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  liability  of  employers  for  all  in- 
juries sustained  by  their  workmen.  He  asks 
that  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day 
should  be  extended  to  the  entire  work  of  the 
Government,  including  that  of  public  con- 
tractors. In  addition  to  existing  laws  regard- 
ing the  investigation  of  industrial  disputes, 
Congress  is  asked  to  create  a  board  for  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  facts,  with  a  view  to 
limiting  the  evils  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Under  a  general  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor,  Congress  is  asked  at  this 
session  to  pass  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
act  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  He  does  not  withdraw  his  former 
Jation  of  the  use  of  the  interstate 
power  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  in  factories  and 
mines,  as  proposed  in  the  Be ve ridge  bill. 
But  first  of  all  the  President  thinks  Congress 
should  deal  directly  with  the  subject  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 

TAB  piMio  '^^^  President  deals  at  length 
Domain  anil  with  Certain  subjects  which  have 
had  a  foremost  place  in  his 
thoughts  and  efforts  during  his  entire  period 
in  office.  Thus  he  writes  of  the  forestry 
question  with  convincing  weight,  and  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Ap- 
palachian and  White  Mountain  reserves. 
The  various  phases  of  the  public  land  ques- 
tion in  the  West  are  presented  with  great 
knowledge  and  force.  The  progress  of  the 
irrigation  policy  is  explained,  the  large  pro- 
posals for  inland  waterwiiy  development  are 
set  forth,  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  department  for  the  further  train- 
ing of  the  nation  in  scientific  farming  is 
made  the  subject  of  what  is  virtually  a  com- 
pact little  essay.  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  forests,  the  President  advocates 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
most  fascinating  section  of  the  message  de- 
scribes the  work  of  the  biological  survey  and 
shows  how  important  to  the  country  has  been 
the  Government's  study  of  insects,  birds,  and 
animal  life  of  all  sorts.  There  is  a  section  on 
the  relation  of  the  Government  to  public 
health.  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mey- 
ers' plan  for  postal  savings  banks  will  have 
peculiar  timeliness,  and  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend parcels  post  system  on  rural  routes  will 
prove  popular.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
people's  welfare  as  promoted  by  Government 
activity,  this  message  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  written  by  any  Presiilcnt. 
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j^^         There  are   elaborate    discussions  ^^^        In  paragraphs  relating  to  foreign 
Amg  ami     of  matters  relating  to  the  army  foreign       affairs,  an  excellent  summary  is 
""*■        and  the  navy.     The  necessity  of  '"' """'     given  of  the  work  of  the  peace 
keeping   the   army    organization   efficient   in  conference  at  The  Hague.  Congress  is  in- 
time  of  peace  and  giving  the  officers  anil  en-  formed  that  peace  and  prosperity  now  reign 
listed  men  a  better  compensation   for  their  in  Cuba.     Apropos  of  the  exposition  to  be 
services,    are   points  convincingly  set   forth,  held  at  Tokio,  the  President  finds  opportunity 
The  presentation  of  navy  questions  has  espe-  to  refer  to  the  cordial  relations  between  this 
^cial  interest  in  view  of  the   impressive  de-  country  and  Japan,     The  tariff  relations  be- 
parture  of  our  great  fleet  of  sixteen  battle-  twecn  this  country  and  Germany  are  fully 
\  ships  on  December  16  for  the  long  vo)-a|«:  to  explained.    The  President  asks  for  authority 
/the  Pacific  Coast.     The  President  ivent  to  to  revise  the  existing  arrangement  with  China 
\  the  rendezvous  at  Hampton   Roads  to  bid  in  surh  a  way  that  we  may  show  our  friend- 
1  farewell  to  the  fleet ;  and  the  sailing  was  an  ship    by    remitting    further   payment   of    in- 
I  imposing  affair.     The  expedition    is  under-  dcmnity.     Relations  with  ^lexico  and  Cen- 
taken  ^vith  the  perfect  good-will  of  all  n.i-  tral  America  arc  set  forth:  Secretarj'  Root's 
tions,  including  Japan,  and  with  the  ill-will  visit   to  the   neighboring   Republic   and    tKe 
of  nobody  excepting  a  few  carping  critics  in  conference  of  the  Central -American  republics 
this  country.  The  President  advocates  a  pro-  ai  WasJiingron  being  especially  noted.     l"he 
vision  this  year  for'four  large  battleships,  and  message  ends  witJi  glowing  praise  of  the  work 
afterward  for  one  battleship  a  year.     He  asks  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.      It 
for  the  completion  of  our  scheme  of  coast  is  a  document  of  immense  value  anfl  import- 
fortifications,  and  apropos  of  the  sailing  of  ance,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  as  it  is  re- 
thc  fleet  he  shows  4iow  useful  the  expedition  read  from  time  to  time  for  reference  to  its 
will  be  as  a  training  for  the  navy  and  an  treatment    of    particular    questions.      It    re- 
object-lesson  in  all  that  relates  to  sea  power,  fleets  the  great  range  of  our  Gi 
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activities,  while  it  also  illustrates  the  intimate  Kentanka'a  ^o^-  Augustus  E.  Willson,  of 
knowledge  and  the  strong  convictions  of  tlie  Tubaoca  Kentucky,  the  first  Republican 
President  in  the  various  fields  of  public  work.  "'■  executive  to  be  inaugurated  in 
that  State  In  twelve  years,  had  barely  taken 
j^^  Early  in  December  lO.OOO  mi-  the  oath  of  office,  last  month,  when  it  be- 
eoiafieid  ncrs  at  Goldfield,  Nfv.,  went  on  came  necessary  for  him  to  take  decisive 
Diiiur  nces.  j,[.;|.g  because  their  wages  were  measures  to  suppress  the  riotous  spirit  of  the 
paid  in  cashiers'  checks,  instead  of  currency,  tobacco  planters  in  the  Hopkinsville  district. 
Most  of  the  Goldfield  miners  had  been  where  mobs  had  destroyed  warehouses  and 
members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  terrorized  the  inhabitants.  The  Governor's 
Miners  or  of  affiliated  organizations.  After  next  step  was  to  invite  members  of  the  to- 
the  strike  some  of  the  mines  attempted  to  bacco  growers'  societies  and  buyers  repre- 
open  with  non-union  miners.  Various  deeds  senting  trust  interests  to  meet  together,  with 
of  violence  were  charged  against  the  strikers,  a  view  to  an  adjustment  of  differences.  The 
and  it  was  probably  a  knowledge  of  the  hostility  existing  between  the  farmers  and 
methods  that  the  Western  Federation  had  the  trust  is  intense.  Injunctions  restraining 
employed  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  in  the  shipping  of  "  pooled  ''  tobacco  were  sus- 
years  past,  as  much  as  any  real  or  threat-  tained  by  the  courts,  one  of  the  judges  mak- 
cned  injury  to  person  or  property,  that  led  ing  use  of  this  significant  language:  "I 
Governor  Sparks  to  call  on  the  federal  would  rather  an  injustice  should  be  done 
Government  for  troops.  President  Roose-  one  man  than  that  100,000  men  should  suf- 
vclt  promptly  dispatched  military  aid  to  the  fer  everlasting  ruin."  Large  growers  re- 
Nevada  authorities,  but  he  also  sent  to  Gold-  ceived  anonymous  letters  containing  threats 
field  a  commission  consisting  of  Assistant  that  if  they  should  attempt  to  ship  their 
Secretary'  Murray,  of  tlie  Department  of  tobacco,  the  crop  would  be  burned- 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor Neiil,  and  Commissiorer  of  Corpora-  ^  j,,,,,^^^^  Economic  conditions  in  this  coun- 
tions  Smith,  with  instructions  to  make  a  a  Quarter  try  have  caused  a  remarkably 
thorough  investigation  of  the  difficulties  be-  """"  "  ''  heavy  return  of  foreign  laborers 
tween  mine-owners  and  miners.  The  com-  for  winter  sojourn  in  their  native  lands.  Com- 
mission had  the  necessary  authority  and  was  missioner  Sargent  informs  us  that  the  total 
directed  to  report  to  the  President.  immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  1906-1907*33 
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I,38s>349>   3   t°^^   exceeding   the   greatest  oi   embarkation   abroad 

figures  of  any  preceding  year  by  more  than  about  to  start  for  this  country ;  and  that  a 

18O1OOO.     The   greatest    number   of    immi-  treaty  be  negotiated  with  Mexico  respecting 

grants  came  from  Austria- Hungary, — 338,-  immigration  through  that  country, 
000  of  them.     Italy  came  next,  sending  us 

385,000  odd.  The  Russian  Empire  sent  ^^^  central  ^^  ^^''  ^^^  '^°^*  significant  event 
259,000;  China  960,  a  decrease  from  the  American  of  the  past  month  in  Latin 
figures  of  the  preceding  year;  and  Japan  a""""'-  ^1^,^^;^^  was  the  agreement 
30,000,  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  upon  two  general  treaties  and  six  conven- 
for  the  year  1906.  One  significant  fact  tions  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
brought  out  by  the  Commissioner's  report  is  republics  of  Central  America.  The  treaties 
that  a  great  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  do  not  provide  for  a  union,  as  had  been  ex- 
Southcm  ports,  an  increase  to  these  destina-  pected  in  some  quarters;  they  do  provide  for 
tMKU  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis-  arbitration,  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
aoacT,  by  the  growing  desire  of  the  Southern  national  court  to  settle  all  possible  differences 
States  to  draw  the  better  class  of  labor  from  which  may  arise  between  the  countries.  They 
■broad.  The  relatively  large  increase  in  the  treat  further  of  commerce,  navigation,  and 
immigration  from  Japan  is  no  douht  due  to  extradition.  The  court,  which  will  consist 
ill^al  entry  froip  over  the  Canadian  and  of  five  judges,  one  named  by  each  republic 
llexicaii  borders.  The  total  amount  of  from  its  most  eminent  jurists,  to  sit  for  five 
Dioney  brought  into  the  country  by  immi-  years,  will  have  jurisdiction  over  any  ques- 
grants  last  year  was  over  $25,000,000,  an  tion  which  any  one  or  two  of  the  Central- 
average  of  almost  $20  per  person.  -The  Aiperican  governments  may  agree  with  any 
Commissioner  strongly  recommends  the  call-  foreign  government  to  submit  to  it.  Unless 
ing  of  an  international  conference  on  immi-  for  very  special  reasons  the  court  is  to  sit  at 
gration  and  emigration;  that  marine  hospital  Cartage,  in  Costa  Rica.  The  treaties  are  to 
surgeons  be  stationed  at  the  principal  points  remain  in  force  for  ten  years. 
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the  troops  of  any  two  of  the  other  four  coun-  In    the   legislative   program,    among   other 

tries  to  clash   without  crossing   Honduras,  propositions,   are   to   be    found   the   Oliver 

war  in  Central  America  would  seem  to  be  Land  bill  for  the  settlement  of  homesteads 

geographically  impossible.     There  was  also  in  the  Far  West,  the  bill  providing  for  the 

adopted   a  convention  providing  for  the  es-  more    rigid    inspection    of    insurance    com- 

tablishment  of  a  Centra  I -American   univer-  panics,  a  measure   for  old-age  pensions,  an 

sity  system,  one  providing  for  an  internation-  amendment  to  the  Dominion  Elections  Act 

al    Central-American    bureau    corresponding  to  guard  against  bribery  and  corruption,  and 

to  and  allied  with  the  International  Bureau  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  provincial  con- 

of  the  American  Republics  at  Washington,  stitutions,  providing  that  Manitoba,  Ontario, 

one  dealing  with  the  customs  duties  and  tar-  and   Quebec    shall    be   permitted   to   extend 

iff  schedules,  and  one  providing  for  better  their  boundaries  to  Hudson  and  James  Bays. 

means  of  communication  between  the  five  re-  During   the   early   days  of   the    session    the 

publics,    .This  convention  will  make  easy  the  Franco-Canadian    tariff    treaty    was    signed 

building  of  the  Central-American  section  of  and  approved  and  much  animated  discussion 

the    much -discussed    Pan-American    railway,  bad  over  the  question-  of  Japanese  exclusion. 

The  conference  adjourned  on  December  17.  Premier  Laurier,  in  a  speech  at  Ottawa  on 

With  the  taking  of  the  Cuban  census  and  December  3,  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  re- 

tbe  near  approach  of  the  presidential  elec-  mained  at  the  head  of  the  government,  noth- 

tion,  after  which  the  island  may  again   re-  ing  would  be  done  to  jeopardize  the  Bridsh- 

ceive  its  "  unaided  independence,"  there  has  Japanese   treaty.     Commercially  and  finan- 

been  a  renewed  interest  among  the  American  cially  Canada  appears   prosperous,  and   has 

people  in  Cuban  matters.     The  figures  show  apparently  suffered  not  at  all  from  the  mon- 

a  Cuban   population   of  somewhat  over  2,-  etary    disturbances     in    our    own    country. 

000,000.     A  review  of  the  situation  in  the  The  present  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 

island  at  the  present  time,  by  a  keen  Amer-  ment  is  probably  the  last  before  a  general 

ican  observer,  appears  on  another  page  of  the  election.     The   Liberal   government   is  still 

Review  this  month.  in  power,  with  a  majority  of  fift>'  behind  it, 
and    will    doubtless    maintain    its    control 

Opening  of  the  ^"^^^^^'^    Parliament    began    its  througjiout  the  present  session.  The  cnthusi- 

Canaitiaix     winter  session  on  November  28.  astic    reception    accorded    to    Mr,    Borden, 

In    his    speech    Lord    Grey,    the  leader  of   the  opposition,    however,    on    his 

Governor-General,    announced    that    during  recent  tour  of  the  Dominion,  would  indicate 

the  last  fiscal  period  the  public  debt  of  the  that  the  next  general  election  will  prove  a 

Dominion  bad  been  reduced  by  $3,000,000,  severe  struggle  for  the  Liberals. 

y^^         Party    government    in    Portugal 
Dictatorship    in   the  year    1906   had   come   to 

"  '""""an',     jjipgjj    jjjjjg    jjj^jj.^    (jjgjj    jjjg    j,g|j_ 

trot  of  public  office  exclusively  for  private 
"  graft,"  with  a  working  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  dominant  parties  whereby 
offices  were  openly  bartered  and  sold. 
A  third  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senhor  Franco,  a  vigorous  young  patriot 
(Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1894  '<> 
1897)  became  powerful  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  and  finally  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King.  During  the  past  sum- 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
King  Carlos,  Senhor  Franco  cut  off  parlia- 
mentary sinecures  aggregating  more  than 
$2,000,000  annually.  Some  of  this  money 
has  been  diverted  to  the  civil  list  of  the  King 
and  some  devoted  to  settling  the  arrears  of 
HOW  iHE  THE  ui^iiiTV  FjLi.BN !  {(jg  glways  Underpaid  government  employees 

R^volutlo;.,  «pellod  tron,   R»,s,a,  Ih-b^  udmlselon  ^  ,j.  ^j  .,  ^^        Premier, 

■t  Portugaii  floor.  ,  ,  t>     1" 

Prom  the  Timet  (New  York),  moreover,    has   relused    to  summon    rania.- 
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Tatat  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  and 
has  suspended  many  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, thus  making  himself  virtual  dictator. 
Those  who  are  best  informed  on  Portuguese 
conditions  assert  that  his  dictatorship  is  fa- 
vored by  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  decent 
.  government.  All  reports  of  a  possible  revo- 
lution against  the  King  and  the  dynasty  are 
vigorously  denied  from  Lisbon.  Senhor 
Franco  announces  that  he  vi'ill  prove  the  be- 
neficence of  his  dictatorship  by  its  success. 
If  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  it,  the 
government,  it  is  announced,  will  hold  elec- 
tions in  April  for  the  new  Cortez.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
the  political  troubles  in  the  little  Iberian 
kingdom  is  given  in  one  of  our  "  Leading 
Articles"  this  month.  If  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion it  will  undoubtedly  be  one  by  the  court 
and  the  politicians.  The  people,  80  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  illiterate,  are  indifferent 
to  the  contest  between  the  politicians  and  the 
cruwn,  and  the  army  and  the  navy,  which 
have  profited  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  poli- 
ticians, are  not  likely  to  respond  to  any  in- 
vitations to  revolt. 

St-migtaHon  Three  such  widely  different 
TnauiHB  topics  as  the  wholesale  return  to 
""'*■  Italy  of  thousands  of  Italians 
frightened  away  from  American  cities  by 
the  business  depression,  the  holding  of  a 
papal  consistory  at  which  four  new  cardinals 
were  created,  and  the  election  of  a  Jew  and 
a  Free  Mason  to  be  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  were  interesting  Italians  last  month. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  also  had  serious  problems  of 
re-migration  forced  upon  them  by  our  un- 
favorable business  conditions,  but  Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  the  most  in  this  way. 
The  returning  thousands  of  Italy's  sons  do 
not  bring  with  them  sufficient  money  to  sup- 
port them  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and 
many  are  practically  penniless.     The  prob- 


let 

local    authoritie) 

vafed  by  the  si 

King    Victor    ] 

strikes  have  mi 

and  there  is  mui 

classes,  owing  1 

cost  of  living.   There  is  not  much  of 

for  Americans  in  the  papal  appointments  at 

the  consistory  held  on  December  16,  all  the 

appointees  being  Italians,  and  only  nominal 

honors  coming  to  American  prelates. 


for  the  national  and 
and  its  gravity  is  aggra- 
rious  condition  of  labor  in 
.manuel's  domain.  Many 
■ked  the  past  year  in  Italy 
h  suffering  among  the  lower 
the   great 


(Portugal's  Premier- Dictator.) 

TKe  Hebrta  '^  ^^^  shades  of  the  Roman  Em- 
AfadDi-       peror     Titus     and     the    Jewish 

0/  Rame.  ^hjgftains  of  the  year  A.D.  70  are 
permitted  to  exchange  reminiscences  in  the 
other  world,  their  memories  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  those  early 
years  of  the  Christian  era  will  be  shocked  by 
the  election  of  a  Hebrew,  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  to  be  mayor 
of  the  ICternal  City,  the  world's  center  of 
Catholicism.  Despite  the  dramatic  points  of 
this  incident,  however,  which  have  been 
dwelt  on  in  the  daily  press,  Signor  Ernest 
Nathan  will  make  an  eminently  appropriate, 
logical,  and  useful  head, — not  of  the  capital 
of  the  Caesars  or  the  center  of  Catholicism, 
■ — but  of  the  bustling,  enterprising,  modern 
Italian  city  on  the  Tiber,  which  needs  many 
civic  reforms.  The  election  had  really  no 
religious  significance  whatsoever,  Signor 
Nathan,  who  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest  Ital- 
ian families  of  Jewish  blood,  is  a  Liberal  and 
a  disciple  of  Mazzini,  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed.  Though  born  in  England  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  Signor  Nathan  is  an  Ital- 
ian of  the  Italians,  speaking  the  language  of 
Dante  with  elegance  and  precision.  He  has 
held  a  number  of  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
municipality  and  has  an  excellent  record  for 
public  spirit.  His  election  by  the  "bloc" 
of  anti-clerical  parties  (the  vote  stood  60  to 
2  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen),  while  without 
religious  significance,  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
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bulte  to  the  political  activities  of  the  Cler-  ^^  Etcnina  ^  y^""  *""  *"  ^SP>  »t  will  be  re- 
icals.  Those  who  know  Signor  Nathan  do  «"»/#«  0/ <*•  membered,  the  Reichstag,  the 
not  expect  him  to  meddle  with  state  politics  "I't's-  lo^^-e^  house  of  the  German  Par- 
or  religious  questions,  but  to  give  Rome  a  Uament,  was  dissolved  becnuse  it  had  refused 
thorough,  up-to-date,  clean  administration,  to  sanction  the  government's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  army  budget.  In  the  election  that 
followed  the  government  was  supported  by 
a  substantial  majority.  The  Chancellor's 
victory,  however,  was  in  reality  achieved  by 
such  a  narrow  margin  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  policies  only  by  bringing  about 
the  coalition  of  the  two  conservative  groups, 
—the  National  Liberals  and  the  three  fac- 
tions of  the  Radicals.  A  serious  defection 
from  the  government's  side  became  evident 
late  In  November  when  Dr.  Herman  S. 
Paasche,  first  vice-president  and  one  of  the 
National  Liberal  leaders,  in  a  stirring  speech 
r.ttacked  the  government  for  extravagance 
r.nd  for  sheltering  the  army  officers  con- 
cerned In  the  Harden-von  Moltlce  scandal. 
Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  followed, 
rrcsenting  letters  and  quotations  from  the 
iilsmarck  and  Hohenlohe  memoirs  to  prove 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  von  Moltke- 
Lulenberg  camarlHa,  and  asserting  that  the 
guilty  parties  were  members  of  such  high 
classes  in  Germany  that  the  police  were 
afraid  to  name  them.  In  discussing  the  bud- 
get Tlerr  Bebel  reminded  the  members  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  caus- 
ing widespread  suffering  in  the  lower 
classes.  He  produced  statistics  to  show  that 
siGNOB  ERNEST  NATHAN.  at  the  present  day  there  are  4800  children  in 

(Tbe  newiy-L-iectpd  Moyor  ot  Rome.)  Berlin    who    never    have    dinner,    and    only 

bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
p  ina  Upon  his  return  from  what  he  and  asserted  that  the  unemployed  in  the 
Oerman  himself  has  referred  to  as  his  German  capital  now  number  over  40,000. 
frobient).  ^^^^  pleasant  and  profitable  visit  In  reply,  the  Chancellor  and  General  von 
to  England,  the  German  Kaiser  finds  public  Einem,  Minister  of  War,  admitted  the  evil 
interest  throughout  his  empire  wrought  up,  practices  referred  to,  but  denied  the  exist- 
— it  might  almost  be  said,  overwrought, —  ence  of  a  camarilla  and  accused  the  Socialist 
concerning  three  highly  important  matters;  leader  of  exaggeration.  The  decision  of  the 
the  failure  of  Chancellor  von  Biiiow  to  re-  Emperor  that  Counts  von  Hohenau  and 
tain  a  decided  governmental  ascendancy  in  Lynar,  who  were  implicated  in  the  Harden 
the  Reichstag,  resulting  in  his  forced  admis-  disclosures,  cannot  appeal  to  a  special  court 
sion  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Par-  of  honor,  but  must  take  their  chances  In  the 
liament;  the  discussion  over  the  new  budget,  civll'court,  was  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
and  the  radical  step  taken  by  the  Prussian  Imperial  sincerity,  firmness  and  independence 
Diet  in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  of  judgment  in  the  matter. 
compulsory  expropriation  of  the  lands  of  the 

Poles.  The  Chancellor's  parliamentary  em-  ^^^^i  ^^_  The  pressing  need  for  approval 
barrassment  and  its  outcome  has  resulted  in  ititutio^aiiim  of  the  budget,  upon  which  the 
a  virtual  revolution  in  German  administra-  "  """'"''■  government  is  depending  to  pass 
tive  methods,  finally  bringing  the  empire  its  naval  hill,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
into  line  with  the  truly  and  fully  constitu-  Chancellor  to  secure  an  undoubted  majority 
tional  governments  of  the  world.  It  will  be  in  the  Parliament  at  an  early  date.  After 
interesting  to  trace  the  steps  in  this  progress,    the  sensational   speech  of  Dr.    Paasche  the 
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Reichstag  adjourned,  on  December  4,  for  f,,;^,,,^,^  The  first  result  of  the  new  order 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  efkini,  of  thinp  in  the  Reichstag  is  a 
"bloc"   would   sanction   or    repudiate   the  '       modification  of  the  drastic  pro- 

position taken  by  its  vice-president.     Chan-   posals  of  the  government  introduced  in  the 
cellor  von  Billow  called  into  conference  the    Prussian  Diet  to  take  Polish  estates  by  force. 
leaders  of  all  the  coalition  groups  (Herr  von    In  his  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening 
Narmann  and   Baron   von   Gamp,    for   the    of    the    Prussian    Diet,    on    November    26, 
Conservatives;  Herr  Ernst  Bassermann,  for    Chancellor  von  Biilow,  who  is  also  Minis- 
the   National   Liberals;    Herr    Miiller    and    ter-President  for  Prussia  in  the  diet  of  that 
Herr  Meingen,  for  the  Radicals;  and  Herr    tingdom,  read  the  budget  proposals  and  in- 
Liebcrmann  von  Sonnenberg,  for  the.Agrari-    troduced  a  bill  authori/ing  the  government 
ans),  and  plainly  informed  them  that  should    to   acquire    Polish   estates   by  condemnation 
Dr.  Paasche  be  upheld  by  the  Parliament  he    proceedinj;s  under  the  law  of  eminent  do- 
would  be  driven  to  one  of  two  a,lternatives:    main.      The    bill    provides    for  a    credit    of 
he  must  either  resign  his  office  at  once,  or    $87,500,000    to    continue    the    purchase    of 
advise   the  Emperor  to  dissolve   the  Reich-    land  and  $12,500,000  for  condemnation  pro- 
stag.     Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history    ccedings.     Prince  von  Bulow  admitted  that 
of  the  empire,  a  Chancellor  appealed  to  the    the  attempted  colonization  of  lands  in  Polish 
majority  in  Parliament  for  its  support.     His    Prussia  had  been  unsuccessful.     The  untir- 
appeal  meant  nothing  less  than  that  the  Ger-    ing  patriotism  of  the  Poles  has  succeeded  in 
man  ministry  is  now  responsible, — not  to  the    keeping  these  lands  so  largely  in  Polish  hands 
crown,  but  to  the  Reichstag.    Of  course,  this    by  paying  any  amounts  for  the  estates  that 
epoch-making  change  could    not   have   been    prices  have  become  higher  than  the  govern- 
eflected   without    the   sanction   of    the    Em-    commission  could  meet.     "  It  has,  therefore, 
peror,  and  it  is  intimated  from  Berlin  that  J>ccome  necessary  to  give  the  government  the 
the  Kaiser  understood  the  necessity  for  his    right  to  dispossess  the  Poles  by  legal  process." 
Chancellor's  action  and  approved  of  it  before    In   brief,   the   Minister-President  asked   the 
starting  on  his  trip  to  England.     In  the  co-    Diet  to  give  him  an  appropriation   for  the 
alition    caucus    the    position    taken    by    Dr.    expenses   of   condemning    the   lands   of    the 
Paasche  was  repudiated  by  the  National  Lib-    Poles  by  German  tribunals.     It  is  necessary 
erals,  who  then  entered   into  an  agreement    for  German  national  welfare,  the  Chancel- 
with  the  Conservatives  and  Radicals  to  give    lor  insisted,  that  the  lands  now  possessed  by 
the  government  a  vote  of  confidence  at  the    the  Prussian  Poles,  be  taken  over  and  thnr- 
reassembling  of  the  chamber.    The  changed   oughly   Germanized,   if   not   by   sale,    then 
situation  in  Germany,  bringing  the  empire    through  condemnation  by  the  court. 
into  line  with  parlia- 
mentary   workings    as 
they  are  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  no  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  the  development 
of  a   real   and   active 
public  opinion.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  permanent 
change  in  the  constitu- 
tional  practice  of  the 
empire.     The    Kaiser, 
having  once  sanctioned 
it,  however,    with   the 
majority  of  the  Reich- 
stag    co-operating,     it 
does    not    seem    likely 
that  the  government  at 
Berlin  will  ever  revert 
to  the   old    semi-auto- 
cratic method  of  pro- 
cedure initiated  by  Bis-  ,„g  fkienusbip  or  kino  edwahd  and  kaisfh  wiuielu. 
marck  and  foUovved  by      p^^^.^ ,  ,.  ^^^  ^^g,^  ^^^^  believed  tbey  coold  play  «  duct  so  barmonlongur 
all  Chancellors  smce.  - 
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Uk.,  w,«  This 
(*•         rude 

~"""'  disturb- 
ance  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social 
life  of  the  Polish 
subjects  of  the 
German  crown 
aroused  vigorous 
opposition  in  the 
Reichstag,  —  not 
merely  among  the 
Poles  and  the  So- 
c  i  a  1  Democrats, 
but  among  even 
the  government 
supporters.  As  a 
result  of  this  op- 
position and  the 
consciousness  that 
•  the  ministry  is 
practically  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  the 
imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the  govern- 
ment has  agreed  to 
reduce  the  appro- 
priation asked 
f  rom$  ioo,cxx),ooo 
to  $66,000,000  in 
all,  and  to  limit 
the  expropriation 
process  to  certain 
districts  to  be  de- 
termined by  the 
Diet.  Although 
there  appears  no 
legal  means  of  pre- 
venting the  carry-  kim;  lii-sT.w  v,  ami  i.hf.kn  \\< 

ing  out  of  this  lat-  rUw  ii.>«-  Sw..,i(sli  immarrlis. 

est    phase    of    the 

German izat ion  campaii;n.   it  dues  nut  seem    repressive    nieasuri's    : 
likely  to  those  who  have  fullowi-.l  rli.-  intrica-    liavr  trtt.-n   ph^e   ihr. 
cies  of  the  Polish  problem  in  the  tlin-e  parti-    iriaii  Pulanil,  assv 
tioning  countries  that   the 
succeed  in  his  repressive  nii 
triotism  which,  throuj;li  m 
tury,  has  by  individual  cffoi 
tribution  nullified  the  anti- 
Bismarck  and  his  followers,  will  find  .i  way    Decmili 
of  meeting  this  new  dancer.     Th(^  Russian    death  of  hi 
Poles  also  have  been  afflicted.     The  school    rnfertain  i. 
association  of  the  old  kingdom  having  fallen    from  those 
under  the  ban  of  Governor-General  SkaMon,    his  coimtri 
more    than    1600   Polish    schools    in    Russia    the  firsi 
w-ere  closed  during  late  November  and  early    father' 


v  half  a  cen- 
iiil  public  con- 


l-embert 


Throughout  Galicia, 
iiiin;;  even  :i  riiitous 
the  capital  of  the  pre 


R«ed<-n': 
AdnlphlJ 


December.    As  a  protest  against  these  severe    Nons^ay  when  that  t 


ic"-    king,    Gustavus 

.r  Gustav  Adolf.  V., 

ed    to  the  throne  on 

8,  within  a  few  hours  after  the 

IS  father,  Oscar  II.,  is  believed  to 

idras  of  a  very  different  character 

:c  of  the  late  kin^  on  the  subject  of 

ry's  role  in   Kuropean  politics.     In 

place,   he  always  disproved  of  his 

lenient  and   kinillv  attitude  toward 


■  separated  from 
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Sweden,     Several  days  before  King  Oscar's  ThtDuma     ■^  ^''*"'*  ^'*^  ■*  P'^i^'Cted  for  the 

death,  while  the  present  king  was  Regent,  tttpuniattt  a*  third       Russian      Duma,      even 

the  majority  of  the  cabinet  resigned  owing  "'""at*-     shorter  than  the  lives  of  its  two 

to  the  Regent's  refusal  to  permit  Sweden  to  predecessors.     Conservatism,  if  not  reaction, 

become  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  insuring  the  is  admittedly  so  strong  in  the  empire  that  the 

integrity  and  neutrality  of  its  sister  country,  least  radical  movement  on  the  part  of  the 

This  matter  is  treated  at  a  greater  length"  on  people's  representatives  is  likely  to  call  down 

another  page   this  month.     The  late-  King  the  wrath  of  the  Monarchists,     Despite  the 

Oscar's  career  and  his  gentle,  manly  virtues  apparently     Conservative     makeup     of     the 

are  set  forth,  also,  in  the  excellent  article  by  Duma,    however,  the  Reactionaries  arc  not 

Mr.  Bjorkman.     In  matters  of  foreign  pol-  having    things   all    their    own    way.      After 

icy.  King  Gustav  is  believed  to  lean  in  the  some  heated  discussion  oyer  the  propriety  of 

direction  of  Germany.     He  has  at  any  rate  using  the  words  "  autocrat "  and  "  constitu- 

always  cultivated  a  close  intimacy  with  the  tion  "  in  the  address  to  the  throne,  the  form 

Kaiser,     Personally  he  is  a  man  of  studious  finally  adopted  was  this; 

habits,  not  so  democratic  as  his  father  and  ^      .        ^.        ,-        ,         .  ,  ,.  . 

■.L      .  .u     I   ..     '             1-         1. -  „f  .,-.  Mo.st  Uracions   birc :    lour  Imperial  Majesty 

without  the  Utters  peculiar  charm  of  man-  ,,^^  ^^.^^^  ,^  ^^^^^  j,,^  members  of  the  iiird 

ner.      King  (justav  was  married  in   ia»i   to  \-,.aai^  and  lo.invoke  the  Almighty's  blessing  on 

Princess    Victoria,    daughter    of    the   Grand  ihe  legislative  work  before  us.    We,  therefore, 

Duke  of  Baden.     They  have  three  children:  take  the  liberty  to  express  personally  to  your 

Prince  Gustav  Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  who    ','"?"<='"  ^^'^'j'^^'^  7^^  ''^'^■'"^^°^f,t!''ti%I^  * 
.    ,   .      T  L     n  ■  II'      'he  supreme  head  of  Russia  and  our  tlianks  for 

married  m  June,  1905,  the  Princess  Victoria    (i,^  ^jg|,t  ^^  popular  representation  granted  to 

of  Connaught;  Prince  Wilhelm,  and  Prince    Russia  and  secured  by  the  fundamenlal  laws  of 

Eric.     The  present  Crown  Prince  and  heir    the  Empire. 

to  the  throne  and  Princess  Victoria  have  one     ,  H"^'*  confidence  in  us    S.re      We  wish  to 
...  ,        |_  ■!■-.        Aju     devote   all   our  ability,  knowledge,   and  expe- 

chlld,_  whose    name    is    also    Gustav    Adolf,    ^j^^^^  ,^  strengthening  the  form  of  government 

born  in  April,  1906.  whidi  was  given  new  life  by  the  Imperial  will 

in  the  manifesto  of  October  30,  1905;  to  pacify 
the  fatherland,  to  assure  respect  for  the  laws,  to 
develop  popular  education,  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  be  a  buttress  for  the  greatness 
and  power  of  indivisible  Russia,  and  to  thereby 
justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  his  Ma- 
jesty and  llie  fatherland. 

j.^^  The  words  "  supreme "  and 
Addreas  la  "  popular  "  were  substituted  for 
tne  tirone.  "  agtoj-ratic "  and  "constitu- 
tional "  after  a  bitter  struggle  between  Re- 
actionaries and  Constitutional  Democrats, 
the  adopted  form  proving  victorious  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  2  to  i.  When  the  Duma 
had  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leader,  Vladimir  Purlshkevich,  to  the 
effect  that  all  attempts  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional regime  having  failed,  and  the  Em- 
peror in  reconstituting  the  Duma  having 
sho\vn  his  autocracy,  the  word  "  autocrat " 
should  be  in  the  Parliament's  address  to  the 
throne,  a  dramatic  scene  followed.  The 
members  of  the  Extreme  Right  declared  that 
the  Czar  had  been  insulted  and  they  with- 
drew from  the  hall.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats,  who  had  held  for  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "constitution,"  agreed  to  with- 
THE  TA11ENES8  OF  THB  THiED  DUMA.  jraw  that  tcrm  if  the  tcnn  "  autocrat "  were 

Sioi.vi'tH  TO  THE  czah:  "The  othera  were  a  hit  ajjo  withdrawn.  The  victory  for  this  idea 
iiKieprndciit.  Bite;  tbis  bird  will  Hureiy  uik  as  we  j^o^ed  that  the  two  wings  of  the  Russian 
'""^■"  From  t-Ft  (Berito).  oonstitudon«Hst«,    the    Octobiim    wd    the 
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G)nstitutional  Democrats,  can  unite.     This  the  demand  be  persisted  in,  dissolution  will 

proves  that  the  majority  of  even  this  con-  come  immediately.     The  fundamental  right 

Rervative  Duma  regards  as  its  minimum  the  of  any   Parliament   is   the   power  over   the 

fulfillment    of    the    promises    made    in    the  purse.      Will    the   Czar   dare  to   force   the 

famous  manifesto  of  October,  1905.  issue?      Other    interesting    and    important 

happenings    of    late    November    and    early 

Th  Premier  ^^  ^^^  following  day  (Novem-  December    in    Russia    were    the    dramatic 

Affirms      ber   29),    in   the   course   of   the  opening   of    the    trial    of   General    Stoessel 

utoeracy.    ^li^isterial    declaration,    Premier  for  cowardice  in  surrendering  Port  Arthur 

Stolypin  set  forth  the  attitude  of  the  govern-  to    the    Japanese ;    the    arrest    and    convic- 

ment  in  these  words :  tion    of    a    number    of    Social    Democratic 

^,     _              ,         i-         ,           .     ,     -          -  members    of    the    second    Duma,    including 

The  Emperor  has  often  shown,  in  the  face  of  xt  u  i      t^  u   -i         i  •       j  *u                 *.  j« 

extraordinary  difficulties,,  how  highly  he  prizes  Nicholas  Tchaikowski  and  the  peasant  depu- 

the  basis  principles  of  the  new  regime  of  rcpre-  ty,  Annikin,  for  sedition  and  conspiracy  last 

sentative  government   within   the  limits   estab-  year,  and  theif  exile  to  Siberia;  the  payment 

lished  by  himself.     Nevertheless    the   historic,  ^y  j^^ssia  to  Japan   of  $24,000,000  as  the 

autocratic  power  and  free  will  of  the  monarch  1    ,              1    ^    .1^    TVfi     1   '^    «    ^,.^    i  .-    *u« 

stand  out  as  the  most  precious  assets   of  the  b^^?^"^^    ^"^    ^he    Mikado  s    empire   for    the 

Russian  state.    They  have  created  the  present  maintenance  of  Russian  prisoners  during  the 

institutions,  are  destined  to  save  Russia  in  time  war;  and  the  visit  of  Secretary  Taft  to  the 

of  danger  and  disaster,  and  will  bring  her  back  Russian   capital   on   his   way   from   the   Far 

to  the  path  of  order  and  historical  truth.  ^.^st  to  this  country  via  Europe.    The  Amer- 

In  reply  to  this  the  Radical  orator,  Feodor  ican  Secretary  of  War  was  much  interested 
Rodichev,  in  a  stirring  speech,  insisted  that  in  the  sessions  of  the  Duma, 
autocracy  had  never  done  anything  to  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  the  Russian  people,  but  TheRecaHof  ^^^^  ^^  became  known  that,  on 
had  found  its  expression  in  hundreds  of  Ambassador  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  our 
courts  martial  which  had  *'  oppressed  Rus-  ^  ''  battleship  fleet  for  the  Pacific, 
sia  with  a  Byzantine  despotism.*'  Referring  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Viscount  Aoki, 
to  the  military  regime  he  used  the  expression  had  been  recalled  by  his  government,  there 
**  the  Stolypin  necktie  "  as  a  sort  of  com-  was  much  nervous  apprehension  evident  not 
panion  phrase  to  the  famous  "  Muraviev  only  in  some  of  the  journals  of  our  own 
neckerchief "  of  unsavory  memor>%  both  countr>%  but  quite  generally  in  the  press  of 
phrases  meaning  the  triumph  of  the  hangman  Europe  as  well,  lest  this  recall  presage  a 
over  the  legal  procedure  of  justice.  The  really  dangerous  tension  in  the  relations  be- 
ministerial  declaration  outlined  a  number  of  tween  the  two  countries.  That  this  feeling 
projects,  including  the  reform  of  the  Zem-  was  entirely  unjustified,  however,  soon  be- 
stvos  (the  system  to  be  extended  to  Poland  came  evident  when  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
and  other  border  lands),  reform  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  publicly  explained  that  Am- 
courts,  and  measures  for  the  development  of  bassador  Aoki  was  recalled  at  his  own  re- 
the  army  and  navy.  As  soon  as  normal  con-  quest  "  because  of  purely  personal  and  home 
ditions  are  restored,  said  the  Premier,  "  the  reasons,"  and,  further,  when  the  appoint- 
government  promises  to  devote  its  attention  ment  was  semi-officially  announced  of  his 
to  the  internal  development  of  the  empire  successor.  Baron  Kogoro  Takahira.  The 
and  the  settlement  of  the  agrarian  problem."  former  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington 
Then  came  the  long  drawn  out  struggle  over  and  incumbent  during  the  trj-ing  days  of  the 
the  budget,  which  has  already  precipitated  Russo-Japanese  war  is  entirely  persona  grata 
what  is  apparently  an  irreconcilable  conflict  to  the  American  Government  and  the  Amer- 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  crown.  ican  people.  He  is  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  diplomat  of  native  gifts  and  excel- 

A  struaqie    ^^^  ^^  Duma  and  the  Council  lent  experience,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 

Over  the     of  the  Empire,  the  two  houses  of  necessity  for  close  friendship  between  his  own 

"  ^* '      the    Russian    Parliament,    have  country  and  the  United  States, 
asked  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  submit 

to  their  Committees  of  National  Defense  the  settling  the   '^^^    immigration    question    be- 

details  of  the  program  arranged  by  the  Ad-  immigration   tween  the  two  countries  is  in  a 

miralty  and  fnvolving,  it  is  reported,  an  out-  '   ^"^    ^"'      fair    way    of    being    settled    by 

lay  of  $500,000,000.  This  request  has  been  re-  diplomatic  negotiation,  although   (according 

fused,  and  the  Parliament  informed  that  if  to  the  official  report  of  Commissioner-Gen- 
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voy,  Hon.  Rodolph  LemJeux  (Postmaster- 
General  and  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Do- 
minion), that  the  plan  of  his  government 
was  "  closely  to  limit  all  emigration  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  Amhassador 
O'Brien,  representing  this  country  at  Tokio, 
moreover,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ori- 
ental Association  on  December  ii,  asserted 
positively  that  "  so  far  as  our  two  countries 
are  concerned,  there  is  now  not  one  serious 
ciuestion  which  remains  unsettled."  That 
the  alleged  Japanese  apprehension  and  irrita- 
tion over  the  voyage  of  our  Pacific  fleet  have 
lents  of  journalistic  imagina- 
lian  proven  hy  the  cordial  mcs- 
.  will  from  Japanese  political 
1  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  Hayashi,  Admiral 
Togo,  Prince  Ito,  Count  Okuma,  and  other 
prominent  statesmen,  even  expressed  the  hope 
that  our  warships  would  call  at  Japanese 
ports.  The  Mikado's  empire,  these  gentle- 
men declare,  is  anxious  to  give  our  ships  and 
sailor  men  a  hearty  welcome. 


been  only  figi 
tion  is  more  tl 
sages  of 
leaders  on  the 


£arthqualtet 


dor  at  Washlnctoa.) 

era!  of  Immigration  Sargent)  more  than 
twice  as  many  Japanese  were  admitted  to  this 
country  than  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  true 
beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  these  came  in 
without  legal  right  and  entirely  without 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  home  govern- 
ments. A  number  of  Japanese  statesmen,  in- 
cluding liaron  Ishii.  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
commerce,  have  announced  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  public  addresses  that  their  government 
has  not  only  consented  to  a  more  rigid  con- 
trol of  the  character  of  emigrants,  but  is 
planning  a  limitation  of  emigration.  Al- 
though the  authorities  at  Tokio  have  not  is- 
sued any  official  statement  in  the  matter. 
Baron  Ishii  has  announced  publicly  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  absolute  faith  with  the  United  States, 
to  prevent  emigration  of  labor  thither  alto- 
gether." In  reply,  also,  to  a  committee  from 
a  number  of  Japanese  emigration  agencies  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Foreign  Minister  Hyashi  de- 
clared, in  the  presence  of  the  Canadian  en- 


Central  Asia  has  been  the  scene 

of  stirring  events  during  the  past 
''"""■  few  weeks.  Early  in  November 
a  terrible  earthquake  occurred  at  Karadagh, 
in  northern  Bokhara,  during  which  more 
than  12,000  people  perished.  Reports  indicate 
that  in  this  convulsion  of  nature,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  appalling  on  record,  more 
than  30.000  cattle  died  and  five  or  six  towns 
were  overwhelmed.  Not  far  to  the  south 
of  this  devastation  a  political  earthquake 
struck  the  Persian  capital.  The  Persians 
have  not  had  a  very  long  experience  with 
constitutionalism.  Apparently  the  experi- 
ment is  not  to  succeed,  for  the  resignation  of 
several  ministries  In  a  few  weeks  and  an 
appeal  to  Britain  and  Russia  to  put  down 
tno  insurrections  indicate  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  Shah's  domain.  Early  in  De- 
cember the  Persian  Parliament  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  British  and  Russian  govern- 
ments to  assume  charge  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  kingdom  and  Indirectly  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  first  practical  test  of  the 
recently  concluded  Anglo-Russian  agreement, 
but  It  would  seem,  also,  if  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia respond,  to  mark  the  end  of  Independent 


(Tlie  eastbound  steerage  Uiisineas  on  ihe  Atlantle  INuts  last   monlh   was  unprecedented.) 
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S  IN  CONGRESS.  ihc  House,  the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Mile- 
December  2.— Both  branches  of   Ihe   Sixtieth  afic  are  announced  by  the  Speaker. 

Congress  meet  for  ihe  first  session Joseph  December   i6. — In   the    Senate,   Mr.   Tillman 

G.  Cannon   (Rep.)   is  re-elected  Speaker  o£  the  (Dem„  S.  C)  attacks  the  Administration  on  the 

House Both    branches    adjourn   immediately  financial   question    and    Mr.    Culberson    (Dem., 

after  the  opening  ceremonies  out  of  respect  for  Tex.)   introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  infor- 

the  memories  of  Senators  Morgan  and  Pettus,  mation  as  to  Treasury  relief  measures. ..  .In  the 

of  Alabama.  House,  the  Speaker  announces  the  membership 

December  3.— The  President's  message  is  read  "^  ""e  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

in  both  branches The  Senate,  in  executive  December  17.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  of 

session,  confirms  the  appointment  of  ex-Senator  Mr.  Dick  (Rep.,  Ohio)  extending  the  time  dur- 

Blackbum,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  member  of  the  ing  which  the  State  mihiia  must  conform  their 

Isthmian   Canal   Commission In   the   House,  organisations  to  those  of  the  regular  army. 

Speaker  Cannon  reads  a  greeting  from  the  new  December   iS — In   the    Senate,    Mr.  Tillman 

State  of  Oklahoma  and  announces  the  member-  (Dem.,  S.  C.)   introduces  resolutions  calling  for 

ship  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-  information  as  to  corporations  engaged  in  mter- 

rency.  stale  commerce  and  the  liquor  traffic. 

December  5.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  December  ig,— In  the  House,  the  make-up  of 
Maine)  is  elected  president  pro  lent.  the  committees  is  announced  by  Speaker  Can- 
December  9. — In  the   Senate,   several   resolu-  "o"- 
lions  providing  for  an  inquiry  into  recent  Treas-  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 
ury  bond  issues  arc  introduced.  November  20.— The  Ohio  League  of  Repub- 
December     11.— In     the    Senate,    Mr.    Davis  lican  Clubs  endorses  Senator  Foraker  for  re- 
deem., Ark.)   speaks  on  his  bill  for  the  aboli-  election  and  as  a  candidate  for  President, 
tion  of  trusts.  November   23. — The    President   makes   public 
December  12,— The  Senate  passes  a  resolution  a  letter  to  members  of  the  cabinet,  forbidding 
asking    Secretary   Cortclyou   lo   furnish   figures  ihtrd-term  activity  by  federal  office-holders, 
bearii^  on  the  recent  financial  stringency. . .  .In  November  27.— The  official  count  shows  Ralph 
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C.  Watrous   (Rep.)   elected  Lieutenant  Cover-  leave  Washington  for  Hampton  Roads  to  view 

nor   of   Rhode   Island  by   a   plurality   of   nine  the    departure   of   the   battleship    fleet    for   the 

votes. ..  .Judge  T.  M.  G.  Jones,  of  the  United  Pacific. 

States    Court,   issues   an   injunction    forbidding  December  i6.-The  fleet  of  sixteen  battleships 

he  enforcement  of  nine  of  the  railroad  regu-  j^^^^g    Hampton   Roads   for   the   cruise   to   the 

lation  laws  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  p^^ifi^  Coast. ..  .Comptroller  Ridgely  in  his  an- 

Alabama  Legislature.  ^^^^   report   recommends  the   establishment   by 

November  29.— Senator  Foraker  announces  his  the  Government  of  a  central  bank  of  issue  and 

purpose  to  fight  for  the  Ohio  delegates  to  the  reserve. 

Republican  national  convention  and  to  give  up  December  ip.-John  F.  Ahearn,  who  was  re- 
he  Senatorship  m  order  to  make  the  contest  for  ^^^^^  f,^^  ^^^^^^  ^3  president  of  the  Borough 
the  Presidency.                                                  .    ,  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  is  re-elected  by  the 

December  i. — The  third  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  made  pub-  ^^         ,               -n      -■,        t.            t         t 

lie  at  Washington,  shows  a  gross  d<;ficit  in  the  ;  December  20— President  Roosevelt  orders  the 

postal  service  for  the  year  1907  of  $6,692,031.47.  j^^^P^  ^^  Goldfield,  Nev.,  withdrawn  on  Decem- 

December  2. — Adam    P.   Leighton    (Rep.)    is 

elected  mayor  of  Portland,  Me.  POLITICS  AND  government-foreign. 

December  4.— Nevada   N.   Stranahan   resigns  November  20. — The  first  election  for  a  Parlia- 

as    Collector   of   the    Port   of   New    York    and  ment  in  the  Orange  Free  State  takes  place;  the 

President  Roosevelt  appoints  Edward  S.  Fow-    result  is  a  victory  for  the  Dutch  party The 

ler  as  his  successor.  French  Chamber  finishes  the  debate  on  the  devo- 

December  5. — President  Roosevelt's  order  di-  lution  of  church  property,  the  government  pro- 

recting  more  severe  physical  tests  for  army  ofii-    posals  being  carried  by  a  large  majority The 

cers  is  made  public General  Funston  is  in-  government  of  Salvador  issues  a  decree  grant- 

structed  by  the  War  Department  to  send  troops  ing  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  and  allowing 

to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  to  preserve  order  in  the  mine  the  return  of  exiles ;  the  state  of  siege  is  sus- 

strike Secretary  Cortelyou,  in  his  annual  re-  pended. 

port  to  Congress,  asks  for  the  speedy  passage  November    2i.--Ernest    Nathan,    a    Jew,    is 

of  a  remedial  currency  law,  but  makes  no  spe-    elected  mayor  of  Rome,   Italy The  German 

cific   recommendations A   comniittee   of    the  imperial   budget   authorizes    the    borrowing   of 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in  Wash-  $65,000,000  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  im- 

ington   presents  a  memorial   to  Vice-President  posing   new    taxes    to    harmonize    expenditures 

Fairbanks  and  Speaker  Cannon  asking  an  ap-    and  revenues The  Russian  Duma  appointed 

propriation  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  waterway  officers  and  a  drafting  committee. 

improvement  November  22.— The  Metropolitan  Water  Board 

December  6.— The  Republican  National  Com-  issues  a  report  on  the   future  water  supply  of 

mittee  meets  in  Washington;  Harry  S.  New,  of  London. ..  .The  German  Reichstag  reassembles. 

Indiana,  is  elected  chairman Secretary  Cor-  xt^„«^k«^    ^.      j.,^r        t?           i         at-   •  . 

telyou  decides  to  issue  only  $25,000,000  of  the  ^r^T?^]'^;'   frf^    -i     Fernandez,,  Minister 

Panama   Canal   bonds,  and   announces   that   he  of  Justice  'n  the  Mexican  cabinet,  resigns. 

has  accepted  bids  for  this  amount.  November  25.—  The   Portuguese  Government 


a;^ive'in  G^^^Md: N;;r:rsccre;;;;r c^rld^  f:':,i?^^^^^^^^              -^  ?^^-t^ 

announces    the    allotments    of    Panama    Canal  f.f^'TJIr.nor^^^^^ 

hnnH«  tn  nritinml  hank*;  ^"^^»  ^""  General  Hertzog  Attorney-General 

bonds  to  national  banks.  j^^  ,^^^g^^^  parliamentary  session  on  record  in 

December  9.— John  F  Ahearn,  Borough  presi-  New  Zealand  closes  (it  began  on  June  27) 
dent  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  November  26.-A  protest  is  made  by  the  Pro- 
is  removed  from  office  by  Governor  Hughes  on  -^^^                    ^    meeting  of  the   l!)ndon 
charges  of  neglect  and  misconduct.  County  Council  against  the  ma^nner  in  whi^h  the 

December   10.— The   Department  of   Agncul-  Moderates    are    blocking    educational    work    in 

ture  estimates   the  total  cotton  production   for  London. ..  .The  Prussian  Diet  meets;  Prince  von 

the  year   1907-1908  at   5,581,968,000  pounds....  Billow  introduces  his  bill  for  the  expropriation 

George  A.  Hibbard  (Rep.)  is  elected  mayor  of  of  Pohsh  landlords. ..  .The  Russian  Duma  dc- 

Boston  over  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  by  about  2000  bates   the    address   and   decrees   that   the    title 

votes.  "  autocrat "  is  no  longer  tenable  within  the  Rus- 

December  11. — President  Roosevelt  repeats  his  sian  state, 

announcement  made  on  election  night  in  1904,  November   27.— The   Australian    Government 

to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  again  be  a  can-  agrees  to  the  adoption  of  a  penny  postage  with 

didate  for  President The  President  appoints  Great  Britain. 

a  commission  to  go  to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  and  re-  xTrv„««,K^^  \q     -d^^^^    „«„    Tjr.i^          ^    .1 

nnrt  tn  him  the  pvart  «itatn<i  nf  afFpir«;  therp  November     28.— PnnCC     VOH     Bulow,     at     the 

port  to  him  the  exact  status  of  affairs  there.  opening  of  the  German  Reichstag,  makes  a  not- 

December      I2.--The     Democratic     National  able  speech  defending  the  Emperor,  the  Ger- 

Committee,  in  session  at  Washingrton,  decides  to  man   army,   and  himself. ..  .Eari  Grey,   at   the 

hold    the    national    convention    in    Denver  on  opening  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  discusses 

J^h  7-  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  question  and  immi- 

December  15. — President  Roosevelt  and  party  gration  matters. 
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November  ag. — In  (he  debate  in  the  German 
Reidistag  on  .the  budget  it  is  stated  that  the 
imperial  debt  now  amounts  to  $1,000,000,000, 
having  increased  since  1901  $400,000,000.  ..  .In 
the  French  Chamber,  the  government's  naval 
estimates  and  proposals   for  the  reorganization 

of   the    navy    are    adopted In    the    Russian 

Duma,  M.  Stolypin  defines  the  ministerial  policy. 

December  3. — The  Russian  Duma  adjourns 
without  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  ministerial  dec- 
laration. ..  .Senhor  Machado,  the  opposition 
leader  in  Portugal,  declares  that  the  Republicans 
lavor  meeting  force  with  force  and  says  that 
they  possess  bombs  as  well  as  arms. 

December  4.— Prince  von  Bulow  forms  a  coal- 
ition with  National  Liberals  in  the  German 
Reichstag  in  support  of  the  government.  . . . 
Premier  Franco,  of  Portugal,  announces  his  de- 
termination not  to  compromise  with  the  opposi- 
tion  The  Liberal  party  of  Panama  opens  a 

campaign  to  select  a  successor  to  President 
Amador. 

December  7. — Japan  takes  measures  to  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  empire. 

December  8. — On  the  death  of  King  Oscar, 
<i[  Sweden,  Gustav  V.  lakes  the  oath  of  office  as 
the  new  King. 

December  10, — The  trial  of  General  Stoessel. 
for  surrendering   Port  Arthur   is  begun   at   Si. 

Petersburg Announcement    is    made    in    the 

Russian  Duma  that  $93,000,000  will  be  needed 
for  extraordinary  expenditures. 

December  12. — Dr.  Ernest  Brenner,  a  Radical, 
i*  elected  President  of  Switzerland Don  Car- 
los, the  Spanish  pretender,  seeks  the  aid  of  ilie 
Po|>e   in   his   efforts   to    regain   the   throne    of 

December  13. — The  Prussian  Government  an- 
nounces the  modification  of  its  expropriation 
proposals. 


December  14. — The  Russian  Social  Democrats 
held  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sec- 
ond Duma  are  severely  punished,  some  being 
exiled  to  Siberia. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

November  2\. — In  support  of  the  plan  for  a 
union  of  the  Central -American  republics  Presi- 
dent Zelaya,  of  Honduras,  announces  that  he  is 
willing  to  resign  his  office. 

November  25. — Ten  thousand  Arabs  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  losing 
1200  killed. 

November  26.— The  Australian  claims  against 
Germany  regarding  the  Solomon  and   Marshall 

Islands  are  settled  by  arbitration The  draft 

of  a  proposed  peace  treaty  is  submitted  to  the 
delegates  representing  the  five  Central -American 
republics  at  the  conference  in  Washington. 

November  27. — A  French  force  is  attacked  on 
the  Algero-Moroccan  frontier. 

November  28.— In  reply  to  overtures  from 
the  American  Ambassador,  the  Japanese  for- 
eign office  announces  that  every  precaution  is 
being  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  im- 
migration frauds The  Moroccan  army  in- 
vades Algeria  and  forces  the  French  troops  to 
retreat,  until  reinforcements  arrive. 

November  29.— Japanese  immigrants  are  de- 
tained at  Victoria  owing  to  a  dispute  between 
the  steamship  agents  and  the  United  States  and 
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Canadian  immigration  officials It  is  an-  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  re- 
nounced at  Ottawa  that  the  Franco-Canadian  ceived  from  Stockholm  (see  page  42.).... Miss 
treaty  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  trade  agreements  Florence  Nightingale  is  appointed  by  King  Ed- 

to  aid  Canada  in  marketing  her  products.  ward  to  the  Order  of   Merit Receivers  are 

December  3.— Viscount  Aoki,  Japanese  Am-  appointed  for  the  New  York  City  Railway  Com- 

bassador   to   the   United   States,   is   summoned  pany. 

home.  November  30. — ^The  $50,000,000  issue  of  Pan- 
December  5.— Minister  Hayashi  announces  ama  Canal  bonds  is  found  to  be  largely  over- 
that  Japan  will  limit  all  emigration  to  the  United  subscribed  when  bids  are  opened  at  the  Treas- 
States  and  Canada. ..  .Baron  Takahira  is  for-  ury  Department  in  Washington ....  The  ter-cen- 
mally  appointed  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  tennial  exposition  at  Jamestown  is  closed.... 
United  States.  Twelve   thousand  aliens   sail   from   the  United 

December  7.— It  is  reported  in  Tokio  that  a  ^^^^^^^  returning  to  Europe. 

satisfactory  settlement  of  the  emigration  ques-  December    i. — Six    torpedo    boat    destroyers 

tion  has  been  reached.              ,  start  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

December   lo.-The  Moroccan   foreign  board  ;/ '  •^JL^^^^^^"  400  workmen  are  discharged  at 

accepts  the  demands  made  b^  France  and  Spain,  ^^e    Charlestown.    Mass.,    Navy    Yard. ... The 

-^         .               ^         T^  •    •           ,                    1  New  York  City   Charter  Revision   Commission 

December  n.—Great  Britain  sends  ten  vessels  embodies   suggestions  in  a  report  to  Governor 

to  patrol  the  West  River  for  the  protection  of  jjughes 

shipping  from  Chinese  pirates.  ta         u       ^     '^\,     n       j-        t>     •/: 

Sr        .                r^y          ^^       e                        •  Deccmber  2. —  The  Canadian   Pacific  steamer 

December    15.— The    yellow-fever    quarantine  ,Uou»/  Temple,  from  Antwerp,  runs  on  the  rocks 

against  Cuba  is  removed.  near  Halifax ;  the  633  passengers  and  the  crew 

December  16. — The  Italian  embassy  at  Wash-  of  ninety-nine  are  rescued. 

iiigton  takes  measures  to  investigate  the  recent  December  3.-Secretary  Taft  makes  a  plea  for 

kilhng  of  Italians  m  Louisiana.  ^orld   peace   at   the    American   banquet   in    St. 

December  17.— Great  Britain  and  Russia  de-    Petersburg An  attempt  is  made  to  assassin- 

cide  upon  joint  action  in  Persia  to  prevent  the  ate  President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala, 

threatened  uprising.                  ,    ,        .  December  4.— Secretary  Taft  is  received  in  au- 

December   20.— The   Central  American   peace  jience  by  Czar  Nicholas  and  spends  about  five 

conference  at  Washington,  having  reached  an  hours  with  him.... The   National    Rivers    and 

agreement  on  a  treaty,  comes  to  an  end.  Harbors  Congress  opens  in  Washington. ..  .The 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH.  Comptroller  of  the   Currency  issues  a  general 

_,__.,_                  ,  call  on  clearing-houses  throughout  the  country 

November  20.— The  United  States  purchases  to  report  the  condition  of  national  banks. 

£202,000    from    the    Bank    of    England    in    bar  i^         ,              ry^,                  f  .      ir 

gold.... Delegates    from   fifteen   Atlantic   Coast  December  5.— The  steamship  Mauretama  es- 

States    organize    at    Philadelphia    the    Atlantic  Jablishes  a  new  cast-bound  transatlantic  record, 

Deep  Waterways  Association.  beatmg  the  Lusitanms  best  time  by  twenty-one 

November  2i.-The  American  Civic  Associa-  ^^^'iw^^rr^*'''-''^ '^^•^''^'rw  ^^^^^ 
tion   and   National    Municipal   League   meet   at  f"^  ^Vr^^I^^TF      '    "  f """  at  Washing- 
Providence   R   I                   V            b  ton,  memoralizcs  Congress  for  an  appfrop nation 
XT          1   *     '    '    T-1         .         1  •       ir        ^     •  ^^  $50,000,000  a  year  for  waterway  improvement. 
November    22.— The     steamship     Mauretama  ...  .President  Roosevelt's  order  directing  more 
completes  her  maiden  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  severe  phvsical  tests  for  army  officers  is  made 
in  five  days  five  hours  and  ten  minutes. ..  J    P.  public. ..  .'The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
Morgan  and  President  Baker,  of  the  First  Na-  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  closes  its  doors, 
tional  Bank  of  New  York,  confer  with  Presi-  r»^u/:c        i         r-^i          j'jx 
dent  Roosevelt  on  the  financial  situation.  ^-ccnr'^w^.Ti^^'    ""'-'.  Cortelyou  decides  to 
XT          1               Ti.  •                    1  xi    .  .1     XT  1.  1  ^^^"^    ^"^y   $25,000,000    of    the    Panama    Canal 
November  23 -It  is  announced  that  the  Nobel  ^^nds,  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  originally  con- 
fxrfr   ^«r^cli^;m»^^try   has   been   awarded   to    Sir  tcmplated. ..  .Thirty  persons  are  drowned  in  the 
William  Crookes....  The  trench  army  dirigible  sinking  ^f  the  Brazihan  coasting  steamer  CMa.yfa. 
balloon  La  Ai/ne- travels  a  distance  of  275  kilo-  j^   British   turbine   torpedo   boat   destroyer 
meters  at  an  average  speed  of  forty  kilometers  ^^akcs  a  new  record  for  her  class  by  steaming 
Uee  page  5»}.                                 ,    ,       ^    ,       ,  35-952  knots. ..  .More  than  300  miners  are  en- 
November  24.— It  is  announced  that  Rudyard  tombed  bv  an  explosion  in  the  mines  of  the  Fair- 
Kipling  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Nobel  mont  Coal  Company  near  Monongah,  W.  Va. ; 

prize     for    literature Large    investments    in    few    are    rescued The    Fort    Pitt    National 

small  lots  of  railroad  and  industrial  securities  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is  closed  by  the  Comptroller 

are  reported  in  New  York.  of  the  Currency  at  the  request  of  the  directors. 

November    25.— Dr.    Rash    Ghose    is    unani-  December  8.— ^xlore  than  lOO.men  are  killed 

mously  elected  president  of  the  Indian  National  and   wounded   in   engagements  with   Bulgarian 

Congress.  bands  in  Macedonia. 

November  28. — The  railway  strike  in  India  is  December  9. — The  bursting  of  two  great  water 

settled  bv  the  intervention  of  the  secretary  of  mains  causes  a  general  suspension  of  business  in 

the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

..     In  the  work  of  widening  Blackfriars  Bridge  December    11.— The   Texas   Appellate    Court 

in  London  four  men  are  killed  through  the  fall-  upholds  the  ousting  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil 

ing  of  a  caisson.  Company  from  the  State'  and  the  assessment  of 

November  29. — Announcement  of  the  award  penalties  aggregating  $1,690,000  for  violation  of 

of  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics  to  Prof.  Albert  A.  the  State  anti-trust  laws.  ...Harry  Orchard  is 
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on  the  witness  stand  in  the  trial  of  George  A. 
Pettibone  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  for- 
mer Governor  Steunenbcrg  of  Idaho. 

December  12. — Boris  SarafTov  and  atiofher 
Macedonian  revolutionist  are  murdered  in  Sofia. 

December  16,— Sixty  miners  are  reported 
killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  Yolande  coal  mine, 
Mississippi.  ..  .Elastic  currency  is  the  theme  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration in  New  York  City. 

December  17. — The  new  British  turbine  tor- 
pedo  boat   destroyer   obtains   a    final    speed   of 

thirty-seven  knots Exercises  commemorating 

the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
poet  Whittier  are  held  in  many   New  England 

December  19. — Ninety-three  persons  are  killed 
and  100  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 

magazine  in  Palermo,  Sicily The  funeral  of 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  is  held  at  Stockholm. . . . 
More  than  250  miners  arc  entombed  and  killc<l 
by  an  explosion  in  the  workings  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company  at  Jacobs  Creek,  Pa, 

December  20. — Secretary  Tafi  arrives  in  New 
York  from  his  journey  around  the  world. 

OBITUARY 

November  ig. — Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Twom- 
bly,  of  Newton,  Wa:;s.,  Congregational  minister 
and  author,  75. 

November   20. — Brig. -Gen.    George    E.    Pond, 

U.    S.    A.,    retired,    60 Gen.    James    Stewart 

Martin,  of  Salem,  III,  ex-Congressman,  82, 

November  2t. — Capt,  James  H.  Holmes,  one 

of  John  Brown's  band  of  abolitionists,  74 

Charles  F.  Taswell,  associate  justice  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court.  56. 

November  22. — Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  the  well- 
known  astronomer,  78.  ' 

November  24. — Sir  Henry  E.  Colvile,  major- 
general  in  the  British  army,  55 Col.  Frank  J. 

Bramhall,  author  of  books  on  the  Civil  War,  60. 

November  26. — Gen.  F.  M.  Kelso,  of  Fayette- 
ville,  Tenn.,  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army. 

November  27. — Cyril  Flower,  first  Baron  Bat- 
lersea,  64- 

November  28.— Rev.  Dr.  Wendell  Prime,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  70.... 
Stanislaus  Wyspianski,  the  Polish  poet,  38. 

November  29. — Gen.  Leon  Jastremski,  of 
Louisiana,  a  Confederate  veteran,  63. 

November  30. — Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  a  well- 
known  physician  of  New  York,  7a 

December  2.— Rev.  Dr.  Elijah  E.  Chiverg, 
of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  57. 

December  3,— Albert  Ware  Paine,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  author  of  the  law  giving  the  accused  in 
criminal  cases  the  right  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf,  95 Gen.  Allen  Thomas,  former  Min- 
ister to  Venezuela  and  veteran  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  77. 

December  4.— Gen.  Louis  Saenz  Pena,  ex- 
President   of   the    Argentine    Republic,   77 

Hennf  O.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  60. 

December  8.— K'ng  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  79 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Taft,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  mother 
of  SecreUiy  of  War  Taft,  80. 


<(jcnodaoii  of  tlie  nrst  Si^ri'tnry  of   the  Treasury; 

Oenoral  Ilaiulltnn  dU'd  Inet  month  at 

the  age  of  92.) 

December  9. — James  Henry  Sloddart,  the  vet- 
eran actor,  80. ..  .Prof.  Moiitz  Schmidt,  of 
Frank  fort-on-Main,  a  well-known  laryngologisL 

December  10. — Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  92. 

December  ir. — Benjamin  Champney,  of  Bos- 
ton,  a  well-known   landscape   artist,  90 The 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Howard  Wilkinson,  Bishop  of 
Si.  Andrews,  Scotland,  74. 

December  12.— Boris  Saraffov,  Bulgarian  rev- 
olutionary chief. 

Decemlwr  13. — Col.  A.  S.  Colyar,  of  Tennes- 
see, a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  90. 

December  14. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Leigh  ton  Cole- 
man, Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Delaware.  70 William  Bliss,  of  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road, 73. 

December  15.- William  Stead,  son  of  William 
T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Rcvkv)  of  RevicTvs  of 
London,  collaborator  with  John  Morley  on  the 

biography  of  William  E.  Gladstone.  40 Prof. 

Juan  L.  Contreras,  the  Mexican  scientist. 

December  16.— Carola,  Queen  Dowager  of 
Saxony,  74. 

December  i7.^WiIliam  Thomson,  first  Lord 
Kelvin,  the  noted  scientist,  83.... Dr.  William 
Bayard,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
practising  physician  in  the  world,  94. 

December  19. — M.  Filossofov,  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  ex-Compl roller  of  the  Russian 

December  20.— Charles  M,  Skinner,  author 
and  playwright,  56. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS 


SOME  OF  THE  CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


srsr!"— From  the  World  (New  York). 


1  tha  iSjrafeMnu»-£«vleio   (Spokane).  From  Ibo  Xeict-Trlbune  (Uulutli). 


THE  AMBRICAN  kEyiEW  OF  REyiEWS. 


rnal   (Columbus). 


Pbesident  Roosevelt  :  "  FOLI-OW  ME !  "  (or 
as.OOO  words  to  Uiat  cITect).  See  the  Prealdent's 
mewa^e  to  Congress. 

From  Punch    (London). 


Uncle  Ram  nlsHLng  Admiral    Cvaag   and   bis   fleet   a 
sate  voyage. 

From  the  Kcfntng  Mall   (Nev  York).  Prom  tbe  UTeic*  (Baltimore). 


CURRENCY  REFORM  :    A  CENTRAL  BANK. 

BY   ROBERT    EMMETT    IRETON. 

D  ANKERS,  business  men,  and  legislators  Fowler  and  American  Bankers'  plans  advo- 

all   agree   that   our  bond-secured   cur-  cate  emergency  credit  currency.    The  Treat 

rency  system  is  defective,  unscientific,  and  in-  plan,    a    bond-secured    emergency    note   sys- 

elastic,  yet  they  are  unable  to  unite  on  a  sub-  tem,  and  the  Shaw  proposal  emergency  cir- 

stitute  possessing  the  simple,  primary  essen-  culation.      These    are    the    best-known    and 

tials  of  safety  and  elasticity.     That  we  are  most  w^idely-advocated  measures,  and  briefly 

committed  to-day  to  a  currency  system  which  epitomized  are : 

owes  its  inception  to  the  necessity  of  finding  American    Bankers'   Plan :    Providing   for   an 

a  market  for  Government  bonds  many  years  "  emergency  "  credit  currency  by  permitting  any 

ago,  is  due  principally  to  the  apparently  ir-  national  bank,   actually  engaged   for  one  year, 

Mil           /!•  ^  •    L      1  •         ^*    •  -     nru;«  and  with  a  surplus  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 

reconcilable  conflict  mbankmgopmion    This  ^^^  j^^^^  additional  notes  without  security  equai 

Congress  has  been  quick  to  use  as  a  foil  to  to  40  per  cent,  of  its  bond-secured  circulation, 

defeat  almost  every  request  for  remedial  leg-  subject  to  a  tax  of  2J/2  per  cent,  per  annum  on 

islation.     It  is  a  patent  fact  that  bankers  are  the  average  amount  outstanding ;  and  a  further 

not   in    arrord   on    this    U<;iip   and    that  their  ^^^^unt,  equal  to   I2j^  per  cent,   of  its   capital,  . 

not  in  accora  on  tnis   issue  ana   tnat  tneir  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.,  etc^ 

views  are  strangely  divergent.      Indeed,   in  .  Central  Bank :  Providing  for  a  central  bank 

many  cases,  they  are  confused  and  elemen-  of  issue,  with  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 

tary,  and  not  a  few  bankers  admit  their  in-  to  carry  a  large  reserve  of  gold,  and  act  as 

ahllitv  tn  disriiQ*;  the  iq<5iip  at  all  custodian  of  the  Government  s  metallic  reserves, 

aDility  to  aiscuss  tne  issue  at  an.  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  j^^  redeeming  all  kinds  of  money,  as 

JOINT  CURRENCY.  COMMISSION.  jts  receiving  and  distributing  agent,  doing  at  its 

branches  the  work  now  done  at  the  Sub-Ireas- 

This  tends  to  explain  the  fact  that,  prac-  "nes,  and  to  deal  exclusively  with  banks.    The 

tically,  the  first  concrete  effort  of  our  bank-  tVr^Xf'^^^^^^^^A^^^^V^^^  Gov"^ 

ers  to  amend  our  currency  system  dates  only  ernment,  but  vests  its  management  exclusively 

from  1906,  when  a  currency  commission,  con-  in  the  Government. 

sisting  of  appointees  of  the  American  Bank-  Chamber  of  Commerce :  Providing  for  the  is- 

ers'  Association  and  of  the  New  York  Cham-  ^f  .f  ^  of  additional  notes  equal  to  35  P^^  cent. 

"   ■»**«^«»'    .   «  **        ..  ^                                     J  ot  Its  capital  by  any  national  bank  whose  bond- 

ber  of  Commerce,  met  in   Washington  and  secured  circulation   equals   50  per  cent,   of  its 

formulated  a  plan  for  presentation  to  Con-  capital  stock,  subject  to  a  graduated  tax  of  from 

gress  in  December  of  that  year.    The  meas-  2  per  cent,  to  6  per   cent.,   according  to   the 

ure  failed  to  pass,  but  the  incident  marks  the  amount  of  additional  notes  taken  out. 

uiv.  Aniiv^u  I.V  p<K»,  krui.  Litv.  ti.v.  v^w   ^*  «  Treat:    Providing  for   a  bond-secured   emer- 

beginning  ot  unity  and  concurrence  on  this  gency   note    system,    in   contradistinction   to    a 

issue  among  our  financiers.    At  that,  the  plan  credit  currency  system.     Under  this   plan   na- 

adopted  did  not  represent  the  views  of  everv  tional  banks  would  be  empowered  to  issue  50 

hanker  in   this  rniinfrv    nor  doe«5  it  to-dav-  P^^  ^^"^*  °^  ^^^^^  circulating  notes  on  security 

panicer  in  tnis  country,  nor  does  it  to  day ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Government   bonds,   and  the   same 

but  It  carried  with  it  the  prestige  of  the  only  ^ould  be  retired  in  four,  six,  and  eight  months 

representative   organization   of    the    nation^s  from  September  i  of  each  year.. 

bankers,  and  as  such  compelled  the  attention  Fowler :  Providing  for  a  credit-currency  sys- 

of  Congress.    That  body,  with  characteristic  *^^"\  kJ^'^^^T'"''"/?^  "^^'^"^^  -f "^'  i^-^  ?''?" 

.,.     ^                11       Aij  •  L   <<      !•  / »  i-'ii  vert  bank-book  credits,   or  deposits   subject  to 

resiliency,  passed  the  Aldrich      relief      bill  check,  into  bank-note  credits,  or  credit  currency. 

and  shelved  the  emergency  currency  plan  of  Shaw :    Providing  for   **  emergency  "   circula- 

the  commission.  tion  by  national  banks  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  their 

capital  without  a  deposit  to  secure  its  redemp- 

BEST-KNOWN   RELIEF    PLANS.  tion,  but  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent. 

Other  suggestions  for  monetary  reform  of  crisis  intensifies  remedial  demand. 
recent  date  are  those  of  the  New  York  Since  the  fall  of  1906  the  question  of  cur- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  former  Secretary  of  rency  reform  has  been  the  leading  subject 
the  Treasury  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  United  States  for  discussion  in  bankers*  conventions.  In 
Treasurer  Charles  H.  Treat,  and  Represent-  the  majority  of  cases  when  prominent  finan- 
ative  Charles  N.  Fowler.  The  Chamber  of  ciers  delivered  public  addresses  throughout 
Commerce  favors  a  central  bank,  and,  as  an  the  country  the  same  issue  was  selected. 
alternative,  a  plan  for  asset  currency.    The  Magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  same  period 


have  given  generous  space  to  this  vitally  im-  our  financial  problem  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
portant  issue,  and  even  some  Senators  and  tion  of  the  public,  particularly  in  the  last 
Representatives  had  been  heard  to  concur  in  three  months,  and  many  prominent  bankers 
the  general  demand  for  currency  remedial  and  certain  of  our  most  influential  news- 
legislation.  All  this,  however,  is  as  noth-  papers  unhesitatingly  endorse  it.  Perhaps 
ing  compared  to  the  effect  of  last  Novem-  some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  gathered 
ber*s  distressing  experiences.  Bad  banking  from  the  following  demonstration, 
and  a  defective  currency  system  were  largely  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  currency  poll. 

responsible  tor  our  crisis,  if  not  its  precipitat- 
ing causes;  hence,  to-day,  from  every  section  Within  one  month,  the  writer  personally 
of  this  country  the  demand  is  universal  for  conducted  a  currency  poll  of  the  presidents 
legislation  that  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  and  cashiers  of  leading  banks  throughout  the 
the  dangers  of  the  prevailing  system  and  give  country,  for  a  leading  financial  newspaper, 
us  instead  an  elastic  and  liquid  currency.  New  York  City  was  not  included.  A  ballot 
President  Roosevelt  has  urged  upon  Con-  was  prepared  containing  an  outline  of.  the 
gress  its  duty  in  this  respect,  and  has  assured  plans  aforementioned  and  mailed  to  several 
us  that  we  may  expect  a  permanent  and  sub-  hundred  bankers,  with  the  request  that  they 
stantial  measure  of  relief.  indicate   their   preference,   assign   their  rea- 

So  we  find  the  people  and  the  press  prac-  sons  and  return  to  sender.  The  results  were 
tically  a  unit  on  the  question  of  currency  most  surprising  and  unexpected.  Replies 
amendment,  but  not  certain,  by  any  means,  were  received  from  almost  400  voters  in 
of  the  form  of  the  appropriate  remedy,  thirty-three  States.  The  Central  Bank  of 
Bankers  profess  to  be  equally  perplexed,  and  Issue  plan  led  the  poll,  receiving  33  per  cent, 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  Congressional  re-  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  the  plan  of  the 
lief,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  American  Bankers  was  second,  having  been 
"will  come  in  the  shape  of  another  compromise  favored  by  29  per  cent,  of  those  balloting, 
and  satisfy  none.  Of  the  plans  outlined,  the  The  Shaw,  Treat,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
American  Bankers',  Fowler,  and  Chamber  of  and  Fowler  plans  followed  in  the  order 
Commerce  recommendations  seek  to  preserve  named,  and,  combined,  did  not  equal  the 
our  present  bond-secured  bank  notes,  and  vote  of  either  of  the  dominant  recommenda- 
would  extend  circulation  through  the  me-  tions.  In  addition,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
dium  of  bank-credit  currency  in  order  to  that  fourteen  voters  rejected  all  plans  and 
provide  the  needed  elasticity.  Collateral  sixteen  submitted  original  solutions  for  this 
security  for  such  note  issues  is  not  required    perplexing  issue. 

under  any  of  these  plans,  but  taxation  is  re-  The  voters  were  representative  men,  and 
lied  on  to  force  their  retirement  when  not  the  vote  as  a  whole  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
longer  needed,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  a  fair  reflex  of  banking  opinion  on  currency 
national  bank  such  note  issues  would  be  re-  reform.  It  was  unquestionably  the  only  vote 
deemed  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  ever  taken  on  all  the  current  plans  outlined, 
which  would  recoup  itself,  in  turn,  from  the  and  probably  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  in 
redemption  fund  created  by  the  tax  im-  favor  of  a  currency  measure.  It  is  asseverated 
posed  on  such  circulation,  and  from  the  assets  by  those  present  and  participating,  that  the 
of  the  failed  bank.  The  Shaw  proposal  resolutions  on  currency  reform  passed  in  the 
favors  emergency  circulation  unsecured  but  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American 
heavily  taxed,  and  the  Treat  plan  (an  Bankers'  Association  last  year  were  put  to  a 
adaptation  of  an  idea  of  former  Secretary  of  vote  when  there  were  not  more  than  100 
the  Treasury  Chase)  opposes  credit  or  emer-  delegates  present  and  voting.  The  poll  re- 
gency currency,  and  would  establish  a  bond-  ferred  to  quadrupled  that  result;  and  it  can 
secured  emergency  note  system.  The  ultra-  be  claimed,  moreover,  that  never  in  a  con- 
conservatives  favor  the  Treat  suggestion.        vention  was  the  same  opportunity  for  de- 

Diametrically  opposite  to  all  of  these  is  liberation  and  individual  expression  of  opin- 
that  of  the  central  bank.  Tentatively  offered  ion  given  a  banker  as  in  the  privacy  of  his 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  fall  of  office  when  considering  the  newspaper  ballot 
1906,  as  a  probable  remedy  for  our  currency  aforesaid.  From  the  results  of  this  poll  two 
dilemma,  it  received  but  passing  notice.  In-  facts  are  clear:  The  marvelous  spread  of 
deed,  its  own  advocates  had  an  alternative,  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  central  bank  and 
aforementioned,  at  hand  when  they  proposed  consequent  recession  of  the  American  Bank- 
it.    Nevertheless,  the  increasing  discussion  of   crs'  plan,  and  the  deeply  rooted  divergence 


CLEARING-HOUSE   CERTIFICATES   INADE- 
QUATE. 


CENTRAL  BANK  S  ADVANTAGES. 
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of  opinion  among  bankers.     The  fact  that  all  the  other  banks,  thus  meeting  every  de- 

fourteen  should  reject  all  six  plans,  and  like^  mand,  extraordinary  and  otherwise. 
wise   that  sixteen  should  submit  new  plans 
shows  the  confusion  and  uncertainty,  not  to 
say  empiricism,  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  our 

financial  fraternity.  Clearing-house    certificates    are    our    only 

recourse  under  present  conditions,  but  how- 
ever serviceable  to  banks,  as  a  means  of  de- 
Emergency  currency  based  solely  on  a  high  fense  in  a  currency  famine,  they  lead  to 
interest  rate  is  undesirable,  and,  at  best,  a  chaos  in  business.  Domestic  exchange  is 
palliative.  What  we  want  is  an  issuance  of  halted.  Collections  and  remittances  cease, 
properly  protected  bank-credit  notes  to  insure  Business  men  can  neither  make  remittances 
elasticity;  rediscounting  facilities;  control  of  nor  avail  themselves  of  their  bank  accounts, 
the  discount  rate;  and  the  prevention  of  soar-  and  are  forced  to  suspend  through  no  fault 
ing  interest  rates.  These,  and  more,  a  cen-  of  their  own,  but  through  the  total  insuffi- 
tral  bank  will  furnish.  Such  an  institution  ciency  of  our  financial  machinery,  which 
would  deal  exclusively  with  banks,  receive  proves  inadequate  to  the  strain  to  which  it 
and  disburse  Government  moneys,  act  as  is  subjected.  What  is  the  inevitable  result? 
Government  agents  in  reducing  paper  money.  Depression,  blighting  and  lingering,  w^hich 
issue  currency,  and  rediscount  for  banks.  It  must  continue  to  visit  us  so  long  as  the 
would  serve  as  a  buttress  for  the  national  Government  takes  no  step  to  prevent  panics, 
banks  and  as  a  sanctuary  in  times  of  panic,  but  leaves  to  the  bankers  themselves  the  task 
It  would  prevent  the  hoarding  of  Govern-  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  arrest  them 
ment  money  in  the  Treasury  vaults  by  act-  as  often  as  they  occur.  Were  a  central  bank 
ing  as  its  custodian,  and  it  would  terminate  established  the  case  would  be  different.  Bank- 
the  periodic  appeals  of  the  money  market  to  credit  notes  of  such  an  institution,  responsive 
the  Treasury  for  relief.  By  dividing  its  to  the  demands  of  business,  expanding  and 
stock  among  the  national  banks  of  the  coun-  contracting  readily,  would  replace  the  cer- 
try  in  proportion  to  their  capital  its  relation  tificates  aforementioned,  insuring  steadiness 
to  each  would  be  uniform,  and  through  the  and  safety  •  to  the  merchant,  the  depositor, 
constant    changing    of   its    paper    its    assets  •  and  the  banker  alike. 

would  be  available  always  and  its  assistance  Every  country   in   Europe  has  a  central 

to  business  constant.     Moreover,  it  would  bank,  and   the  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of 

eliminate  the  Sub-Treasury  system,  and  pre-  France,  and  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  or 

vent  inflation  and  contraction,  liable  to  fol-  Reichsbank,    are    pertinent    illustrations    of 

low    the    Government's    disbursements    and  worth  and  service.    Japan  copied  our  system 

collections,  by  keeping  the  nation's  money  at  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  later  discarded  it 

the  disposal  of  trade  and  commerce.  for    the    central    bank.      We    alone    among 

We  have  no  banking  system  to-day.    Each  highly  civilized  peoples  have  no  such  insti- 

bank  is  an  independent  unit,  playing  a  "  lone  tution,  and  to  profound  political  prejudice, 

hand  '*   in   the   game  of  finance,   and   with  that  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  must 

never  a  thought  of  its  relation  to  the  system  responsibility  therefor  be  ascribed.     It  is  a 

as    a   whole.      This   may   lead    to    disaster,  melancholy    commentary    on    our   character 

When  banks  realize  that  suspicion  is  lurking  and  an  admission  of  our  inefficiency,  that  we 

in  the  public  mind,  they  beconte  suspicious  are  unable  to  adopt  for  our  financial  ends  a 

of   one    another    and    hurriedly    attempt    to  method  so  helpful  to  other  countries.    A  bill 

amass  reserves.     This  was  the  case  last  No-  for  a  central  bank  is  now  before  Congress, 

vember  and  led  to  gigantic  hoarding  by  the  having   been    introduced    in    the    Senate   by 

banks,  to  the  utter  paralysis  and  confusion  Senator  Hansbrough,  and  this  may  force  the 

of  business  and  banking.     Under  a  central  issue.      Certain    it    is, — as    shown    by    the 

bank  this  would  not  happen,  for  the  latter,  currency   poll   above   referred   to, — the   tra- 

possessing    the    right    to    issue    credit    bank  ditional    prejudice    of    the    Jacksohian    era 

notes,  could  regulate  its  issuance  automatic-  against  a  central  bank  is  disappearing  with 

ally  and  precisely  through  its  relations  with  the  years. 


OSCAR  IJ.,  SWEDEN^S   DEMOCRATIC  MONARCH. 

BY   A   SWEDISH-AMERICAN. 

/^NCE  when   the   late   king  of   Sweden,  dreaded  no  thought  so  much  as  that  of  what 

faithful  to  a  favorite  practice  of  his,  might  happen  when  King  Oscar  died.     It 

paid  an  impromptu  visit  to  a  public  school  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Norwegians 

in  some  provincial  town,  he  bent  over  the  would   take   no   radical  step  while   he  was 

littlest  of  a  class  of  wide-eyed  and  gaping  still  alive,  and  it  was  as  generally  feared  in 

little    maidens,    and    with    his    accustomed  some  quarters,  hoped  in  others,  that  his  son 

stately  kindness  of  tone,  that  had  in  it  no  would  meet  such  a  step  in  a  manner  that 

vestige  of  condescension,  he  put  to  her  the  could  lead  to  nothing  but  war.     Heavy  as 

question:  the  sorrow  of  the  king  was  when  the  long 

"  Canst  thou  name  me  the  three  greatest  feared  crisis  finally  arrived,  in  1905,  I  be- 

of  our  kings?  "  lieve  personally  that  his  sorrow  was  mingled 

After  some  faltering  the  girl  stammered  with  a  strong  sense  of  relief  at  being  able  to 
forth  the  names  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  deal  with  it  in  his  own  spirit.  Not  that  I 
Charles  Xn.,  and, — Oscar  II.  The  twinkle  think  his  son  actually  held  any  of  the  war- 
in  the  monarch's  glance  grew  merrier  as  he  like  views  with  which  he  too  frequently  has 
asked  again:  been  credited,  but  that  it  would  have  been 

"  And  canst  thou  also  tell  me  something  so  much  more  difficult  for  the  younger  and 

I  did  to  deserve  that  honor  ?  "  less  loved  man  to  check  the  chauvinistic  pro- 

The    little    flatterer    pondered,    pouted,  clivities   of   a   certain    element   in   Sweden, 

whimpered,  wept,  and   then  gasped  out  in  which,   though   not  representative  in  every 

open   despair:    "  N-n-no — I   can't   think   of  respect,  has  always  wielded  a  disproportion- 

anything  at  all !  "  ate  influence,  through  its  hold  on  the  admin- 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  take  it  so.  hard,"  re-  istrative.     And  when,  apropos  of  King  Os- 

joined  the  king,  as  he  put  his  hand  sooth-,  car's  death,   the  leading  Swedish- American 

ingly  on  the  head  of  the  sobbing  girl.     "  I  newspaper   in   the   East,   the  Nordstjernan, 

cannot  think  of  anything  myself."  says  editorially  that  "  it  depended  on  him 

Some  there  are  who  might  take  issue  with  alone  that  the  two  nations  were  not  drawn 

that  verdict,  but,  all  in  all  considered,  the  into    a    useless    war,"    it    expresses    beyond 

claim  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  modern  doubt  a  universal  opinion  as  well  as  a  reason 

monarchs  to  the  love  of  his  people  and  the  more  weighty  than  all  others  for  granting 

respect  of  the  whole  civilized  world  lay  in  real  greatness  of  character  to  the  departed 

what  he  was  rather  than  in  what  he  did.  ruler. 
It  was  his  faith  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 

^      ^1       I  .        .                             «.    ^        *k         •   U..     ^f  THE    KING    AS    ARTIST    AND    WRITER. 

truth,  his  smcere  respect  for  the  rights  or 

nations  as  of  individuals,  and  his  warm  love  Another  proof   that   his   high    reputation 

for  all  mankind,  which  enabled  him  to  fill  everywhere   was   based    on    inherent ^merit, 

that  hardest  duty  of  a  ruler, — the  duty  of  and  not  reflected  from  the  office  with  which 

subjecting  his  own  will  to  that  of  the  people,  he  was  vested,  may  be  found  in  the  assertion, 

And    from    those    qualities    he    drew    the  heard  from  every  one  who  came  in  personal 

strength  to  refrain   from  action  at  a  time  contact  with  him,  that  he  would  have  made 

when  to  do  anything  at  all  would  have  been  his   influence   felt  in  the  world  no  matter 

to  provoke  a  sanguinary  clash  between  two  where  fate  might  have  happened  to  start  hrm. 

kindred    nations.     The    Swedes   have   long  Like  a  majority  of  the  Bemadottes,  he  was 

been  fond  of  relating  how  Charles  XV.  on  by  nature  an  artist,  and  he  gave  an^ple  evi- 

his  deathbed  turned  to  his  brother  and  sue-  dence  of  creative  ability  as  well  as  of  keen 

cessor  with  the  remark:  and  catholic  appreciation.    As  a  poet  he  pro- 

"  It  will  hold  together  as  long  as  you  live,  duced  a  few  things  that  not  only  won  praise 

Oscar,  but  God  help  your  children !  "  from  polite  academicians,  but  went  to  the 

With  "  it "  the  dying  king  was  supposed  heart  of  the  people  itself.     His  translations 

to  have  meant  the  union  between  Sweden  are  counted  among  the  literary  treasures  of 

and  Norway,  and  for  years  the  wisest  heads  his  country ;  he  wrote  at  least  one  play  that 

on   both    sides   of   the   Kjolen    Mountains  still  possesses  enough  vital  power  ♦^o  tempt 


OSCAR  11.,  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

Born  JsDiiarr  21,  1820.  Died  December  8,   1907. 

German  managers  into  staging  it  every  now  personal  courage  rarely  found  in  royal  per- 

and  then ;  his  works  on  military  history  have  sonages  e\cept  on  the  battlefield,  while  his 

been  translated  into  several  other  languages,  familiarity  with  every  phase  of  public  busi- 

and  his  speeches  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  ness  compelled  the   respectful    hearing  even 

serve  as  models  of  Swedish  prose.     Add  to  of  those  least  inclined  to  listen  to  him.  The 

thn  that  he  displayed  on  many  occasions  a  most  delicate  tact  and  an  irresistible  chann 
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of  manners  were  joined  with  a  simple  majes-  temperaments.     She   has  all   her  life  been 

ty  of  bearing  that  caused  delighted  comment  intensely    religious,   with   a   strong   leaning 

wherever  he  appeared.     Not  without  reason  toward  pietism,  and  illness  has  still  further 

has  it  been  said  that  the  kingliest  of  Euro-  developed  this  inborn  tendency.     He,  on  the 

pean  sovereigns  was  he  who  hkd  the  least  other  hand,  was  always  gay,   lighthearted, 

portion  of  royal  blood   in  his  veins.     And  fond  of  merriment,  and  given  to  many  pleas- 

probably  it  was  this  happy  gift  of  nature,  ures  and  pursuits  which  his  spouse  could  only 

making  him  look  a  king  in  every  inch,  that  look  upon  as  far  too  worldly, 

freed  him  once  for  all  from  the  need  of  any  .   ^^.,«,, ,     ^^ 

^./:   .  ,            ,     ,.            r         u-       J-       V            All  A    CONCILIATORY   RULER. 

artificial    protections   for   his   dignity.     Ail 

through  life  he  moved  among  other  men  not  Duke  Oscar  Frederick,  as  he  was  known 

as  a  being  made  in  a  different  manner,  but  in  those  early  days,  found  himself  the  heir 

as  a  man.  apparent  to  the  throne  after  death  had  un- 

^^.T^  ^^  r^.,^  c^.   .^r^  ^^  ,,.Tor^  cxpectedly  removed  the  two  claimants  with 

FOND  OF  THE  SEA  AND  OF  MUSIC.  •    u-.          •        -.      u*                      a     j            ^u 

rigrits  prior  to  his  own.  And  on  the  suc- 
His  grandfather,  the  former  Field  Mar-  cession  of  his  eldest  brother,  he  became  the 
shal  of  France  and  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  Crown  Prince.  It  was  a  delicate  position, 
was  still  on  the  throne  when  he  was  born  in  which  imposed  on  him  a  reserve  foreign  to 
1829,  as  the  third  son  of  Crown  Prince  Os-  his  nature.  As  it  contrasted  sharply  with 
car  and  the  beautiful  Josephine  of  Leuchten-  the  unceremonious  jollity  of  his  brother, 
berg.  He  seemed  far  removed  from  the  King  Charles,  he  came  by  degrees  to  be  re- 
throne  then,  and  thus  he  found  freedom  to  garded  by  those  ignorant  of  his  true  charac- 
dev^op  himself  more  in  keeping  with  his  in-  ter  with  a  distrust  bordering  on  dislike, 
dividual  tastes  and  inclinations.  Another  Thus  when  the  succession  fell  to  him  in 
factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  character  of  1872,  he  found  himself  little  understood  and 
his  governor  and  principal  instructor,  the  less  loved.  It  took  him  years  to  overcome 
historian,  F.  F.  Carlson,  who  gave  to  his  the  prejudice.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  it 
pupil  a  fondness  for  scientific  exactness  as  was  his  sanction  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
well  as  an  insight  into  the  true  causes  of  ceedings  by  the  Norwegian  Radicals  against 
civilizatory  development  found  none  too  fre-  the  retiring  Conservative  ministry  which,  in 
quently  in  professional  thinkers,  and  hardly  the  early  *8o*s,  first  served  to  turn  the 
ever:  in  princes.  The  things  that  drew  him  trend  of  public  opinion  in  his  favor,  both  in 
most  strongly  in  those  days  were  the  sea  and  Sweden  and  in  Norway.  That  act  was  one 
music.  of  the  many  by  which  he  showed  his  ability 
One  of  the  foremost  of  Swedish  com-  to  submit  his  own  inclinations  to  the  de- 
posers,  A.  F.  Lindblad,  taught  him  the  mands  of  the  people  without  becoming  a 
latter,  while  his  fondness  for  the  former  was  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  any  one  political 
richly  satisfied  during  the  years  when  he  party.  About  the  same  time  he  succeeded  in 
worked  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  bringing  about  a  deeply  needed  and  by  him- 
Swedish  navy.  And  his  position  on  board  self  long-cherished  reform  of  the  popular 
the.  various  man-of-vvar*s-men  in  which  he  educational  system  in  Sweden.  Previously, — 
traveled  on  many  seas  in  those  days  was  it  was,  in  fact,  his  first  important  step  after 
never  merely  ornamental  or  even  exceptional,  his  ascension  to  the  throne, — he  had  on  his 
He  took  not  only  the  title  but  also  the  work  own  initiative  proclaimed  full  freedom  of 
of  the  offices  he  held,  from  midshipman  to  worship  for  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
admiral.  established  church. 

*..««, .^T,  A    Scandinavianism   of   the   purely  senti- 

COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE.  ^  l    l  •    j        .i       i  •    j    ^u   -   -.  li     J        '-.u       . 

mental  kind, — the  kind  that  talked  without 

It   was   characteristic   of   him,    too,    that  ever  dreaming  of  putting  the  talk  into  deeds, 

when  he  married,  he  did  so  out  of  love.    On  — had  prevailed  until  then  on  the  peninsula, 

a  tour  through  several  countries  in  1856  he  Intermixed   with   it  was   an   equally   senti- 

was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Princess  So-  mental    sympathy    with    France.      Though 

phia  of  Nassau.   The  courtship  was  brief  and  himself  the  grandson  of  a  Frenchman  and 

ardent.     Within  a  few  months  occurred  the  still  keenly  devoted  to  French  literature  and 

engagement,  and   the  wedding  followed  in  art.  King  Oscar  had  the  foresightedness  to 

less  than  a  year.     To  the  last  that  royal  recognize  that  the  interests  of  the  country 

couple   remained   strongly  devoted    to   each  were  more  closely  bound  up  with  those  of 

other  in  spite  of  widely  differing  tastes  and  Germany.     And  one  of  the  most  striking 
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features  of  his  reign  has  been  the  growing  Gustavus     Adolphus      (now     the     Crown 

cultural  intercourse  between  the  nations  in  Prince)     and    the    Princess    Margaret    of 

the  north  and  their  neighbor  south  of  the  Connaught. 

Baltic.      And    while    the    king    discouraged  Up    to    the    last    King    Oscar    remained 

the   speech-making,   empty   Scandinavianism  active  and    interested   in   all   public  affairs, 

against  which  Ibsen  was  fond  of  launching  Though  he  had  experienced  several  brief  but 

his  most  vitriolic  invectives,  he  fostered  in-  rather  severe  illnesses  of  late  years,  the  end 

stead  a  fellow-feeling  between  Sweden,  Nor-  came  without  warning,  after  a  few  days  of 

way,  and  Denmark  that  found  its  expression  indisposition,  suddenly  taking  a  fatal  turn, 

in  practical  co-operation,  in  the  equalization  A  kindly  "  thanks  "  for  a  small  favor  ren- 

of  commercial  and  industrial  regulations,  in  dered  him  by  a  member  of  his  family  was  the 

the  breaking  down  of  as  many  as  possible  of  last  word  heard  from  his  lips.     Previously 

the  unnecessary  barriers  between  them.    As  he  had  expressed  his  wish  to  the  members  of 

the  years  passed  on  and  the  trend  of  his  his  cabinet   that   no   interruption   in   public 

labors  became  understood  and   appreciated,  or  private  business  be  made  on  account  of 

he  found  a  part  of  his  reward  in  a  steadily  his  death, 
increasing  respect   for  him   throughout   the 

.    M.       ,  ^         ij                           ^    *l,    *                *.  Jl  THE   NEW   KING   AND  QUEEN. 

Civilized   world, — a  respect   that   repeatedly 

found  expression  in  requests  that  he  act  as  King  Gustavus  V.,  who  took  the  oath  of 
arbiter  of  international  differences.  He  had  office  within  a  few  hours  of  his  father^s  death, 
always  been  fond  of  traveling,  and  this  fond-  on  December  8,  has  suffered  something  re- 
ness  he  continued  to  indulge  up  to  the  last,  sembling  his  father's  fate  as  Crown  Prince. 
Unlike  those  of  some  other  monarchs  having  Overshadowed  by  the  more  brilliant  gifts 
a  similar  taste,  his  comings  and  goings  on  and  more  attractive  personality  of  the  parent, 
the  continent  of  Europe  were  always  the  he  has  for  years  been  spoken  of  in  a  rather 
objects  of  pleasant  and  welcoming  comment,  disparaging  manner  in  Sweden,  while  in 
If  gossip  had  to  name  King  Christian  of  Norway  he  harvested  outright  hatred  in  re- 
Denmark  "  the  father-in-law  of  all  Eu-  turn  for  his  determined  upholding  of  the 
rope,"  King  Oscar  was  surely  "  the  friend  union.  On  frequent  occasions  during  the 
of  all 'the  world."  Apace  with  his  own  fame  last  decade  he  has  acted  as  vice-regent  while 
grew  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  On  either  his  father  was  $ick  or  traveling,  and  in  this 
side  of  the  Kjolen  Kis  reign  marked  an  era  way  he  has  found  chance  to  display  qualities 
of  unprecedented  economical,  social  and  that  have  gradually  changed  the  popular 
spiritual  progress  which  not  even  the  inter-  regard  of  him  from  one  of  suspicion  to  one 
nal  dissensions  of  the  sister  nations  could  of  hearty  respect.  His  nearsightedness,  his 
interrupt.  reserve  of  manner,  his  very  sincerity  and 
Not  only  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  father  King  serious  mindedness  have  militated  against 
Oscar  was  both  wise  and  fortunate.  Four  him,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  will  prove 
sons  came  to  him  through  his  marriage,  and  the  very  best  ruler  Sweden  could  desire  at 
these  have  proved  men  of  his  own  type,  the  present  juncture.  He  is  slow  to  make 
Never  did  he  do  more  to  win  the  approval  of  up  his  mind,  and  will  not  do  so  until  he  has 
his  subjects  and  of  thinking  men  and  women  searched  every  phase  and  detail  of  the  prob- 
everywhere  than  when  he  permitted  the  mar-  lem  before  him,  but  once  he  has  come  to  a 
riage  of  his  third  son,  named  after  himself,  conclusion  he  pursues  his  path  without  look- 
to   a  young   Swedish   noblewoman,   Froken  ing  to  right  or  left. 

Ebba  Munck  of  Fulkila.    While  the  prince  -The  new  queen  was  the  Princess  Victoria 

had  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession  and  of  Baden,  through  whom,  by  a  strange  play 

his  position  as  a  royal  prince  of  Sweden,  his  of  circumstances,  the  claims  of  the  extinct 

relations  to  his  father  and  the  other  mem-  House  of  Vasa, — the  last  direct  descendant 

bers  of  the  royal  family  remained  the  same  of  which  passed  away  a  few  days  after  King 

as  before  his  marriage.     As  the  years  went  Oscar,  in  the  person  of  Carola,  Dowager- 

by  a  third  generation  grew  up  in  the  palace  Queen  of  Saxony,  and  daughter  of  the  de- 

at  Stockholm, — again  a  brood  of  long-limbed  posed    King    Gustavus    Adolphus    IV.    of 

and  broad-shouldered  sons  with  wholesome  Sweden, — may  be  said  to  have  become  joined 

tastes  and  bright  minds  and  kindly  tempera-  with  those  of  the  reigning  House  of  Berna- 

ments.     And  at  last,  when   the   king  was  dotte,  and  through  her,  her  son,  the  present 

seventy-eight  years  old,   a  great-grandchild  Crown  Prince,  is  a  descendant  of  both  those 

■was  laid  in  his  arms, — the  first  son  of  Prince  houses. 


A  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  AMERICAN  SCIENCE. 

BY   HERBERT  T.  WADE. 

\X^HEN  the  trustees  of  the  Nobel  Fund    the  promotion  of  peace  to  President  Roose- 
in  their  awards  for  1907  decided  to    ve!t  in  1906  naturally  met  with  the  enthusi- 
confer  the  annual  prize  for  physics  on  Prof,    astic  approval  of  the  people  of  the   United 
Albert  A.  Michelson  of  the  University  of    States,  and  so  this  more  recent  honor  to  an 
Chicago,  the  event  was  significant  as  being    illustrious  physicist  is  considered  as  much  a 
the  first  time  that  this  distinguished  honor    recognition  of  American  science  and  capacity 
had    been    paid    to    an    American    man    of    for  drigmal  work  and  minute  specialization 
science.     The  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  for    as  it  is  a  well  merited  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished    recipi- 
ent.   Furthermore, 
it    is    an    added 
source  of  gratifica- 
tion that  Professor 
Michelson's    work 
represents     most 
largely  the  results 
of  American  train- 
ing   and    environ- 
ment and  has  been 
carried  on  for  the 
most  part  in  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Born  at  Screlno,' 
Prussia,  December 
19,  1852,  he  was 
brought  to  this 
country  as  a  boy, 
and  from  the  San 
Francisco  high 
school  entered  the 
United  States  Na- 
val Academy  at 
Annapolis,  where 
he  was  graduated 
in  1873.  The 
young  ensign's  in- 
terest in  physics 
and  chemistry  led 
to  his  detail  to  the 
teaching  staff  of 
the  Academy  in 
1875,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  com- 
menced his  experi- 
mental work  that 
soon  developed  in- 
to such  Impor- 
tance, He  was  at- 
tracted especially 
PROFESSOR  ALBERT  A.  MICHELSON.  toward    thc    prob- 

(Winner  of  the  Kobel  Prl»  in  Physlra.  1907.)  lem  oi  the  velocity 
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of  light,  which  since  the  days  of  Galileo  Then  going  to  Europe  he  was  able  to  enjoy 

had  appealed  with  such  interest  to  physicists,  the  facilities  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 

Although  a  speed  of  186,000  miles  a  second  versities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  and  of  the 

is  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  College  de  France,  and  Ecole  Polytechnique, 

mind   as  it  was  beyond   the  crude  though  and  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 

ingenious  methods  of  Galileo,  yet  in   1849  great  physicists  who  then  presided  over  these 

the  French  physicist  Fizeau  was  able  to  ap-  institutions.    In  this  way  he  was  able  to  de- 

proximate  this  quantity,  using  apparatus  the  velop  some  experimental  ideas  which  he  had 

principal  element  of  which  was  a  rapidly  previously  evolved, 

rotating  toothed  wheel.     This  method  was  «^,,^,„..^  ^„^  ,,^„^  ^.„„« 

^j          u     17             1^  •      ,0-           u  STUDYING  THE  LIGHT  WAVES. 

improved  on  by  Foucault  in  1850,  who  em- 
ployed a  rotating  mirror  and  a  much  shorter  Realizing  in  his  study  of  light  waves  that 
distance  for  his  beam.  Here  the  velocity  was  greater  use  could  be  made  of  the  principle 
obtained  by  observing  the  displacement  of  of  interference,  he  began  a  series  of  experi- 
the  reflected  light  in  a  telescope,  rather  than  ments  which  since  have  found  wide  applica- 
by  its  eclipse,  as  in  Fizeau's  experiment.  tion  and  development  at  his  hands.  Not 
,„^  „„„  ,,^T^r,Tr«,r  ^^  ,T^,,^  only  has  he  been  enabled  to  determine  the 

RE-DETERMINING   THE   VELOCITY   OF   LIGHT.  \.       •      .     j-  .              •      ^               r  ^u 

most  minute  distances  in  terms  or  the  v^ve 

It  was  an  improvement  of  this  method  length  of  light,  but  one  of  the  early  applica- 

that  young  Michelson  devised,  and  obtaining  tions  of  his  experiments  was  to  the  determin- 

at  an  expense  of  $10  a  small  revolving  mir-  Ing  of  the  relative  motion,  if  any,  between 

ror,  with  such  apparatus  as  the  Naval  Acad-  the  all-pervading  ether  and  the  earth.    This 

emy  laboratory  afforded  and  he  could  con-  involved   measuring   the   relative   speeds  of 

struct,  he  made  a  series  of  determinations  beams  of  light  in  different  directions  as  re- 

which  gave  as  a  mean  value  of  the  velocity  gards  the  motion  of  the  earth.    While  this 

of  light   186,500  miles.     This  preliminary  and  subsequent  experiments  led  to  negative 

work  so  commended  itself  to  the  scientific  results,  yet  they  brought  about  improvements 

men  of  the  navy  that  the  sum  of  $2000  was  of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  the  intef- 

placed  at  his  disposal  and  special  apparatus  ferometer,  so  that  it  became  most  useful  for 

•  with  a  small  frame  building  in  which  it  was  spectroscopy  and  metrology, 

installed  was  constructed,  so  that  early  in  Convinced  that  a  career  devoted  to  science 

the  year  1879  the  first  observations  could  be  was  more  to  his  nature  Michelson  resigned 

made.    The  care  taken  in  these  experiments  from  the  navy  in  1881,  and  was  called  to 

and  the  delicacy  of  adjustment  and  manipu-  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  at  Cleve- 

lation  aroused  the  admiration  of  older  physi-  land,  Ohio,  as  professor  of  physics.     Here 

cists  and  astronomers,  and  the  values  ob-  ample  opportunity  was  given   for  research 

tained  for  the  velocity  of  light  from  these  and  the  range  and  scope  of  his  experiments 

observations  were  considered  an  important  with   the    interferometer   were    greatly   in- 

3dvance  in  accuracy  and  precision.     It  may  creased,  numerous  papers  on  this  subject  be- 

be  said  in  passing  that  the  importance  of  this  ing  communicated  to  scientific  journals  and 

quantity  does  not  lie  merely  in  its  use  in  learned  societies.    At  Cleveland  a  repetition 

optical  problems  at  the  earth's  surface,  but  of  the  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  light 

assuming  that  light  travels  with  the  same  was  undertaken  and  more  accurate  values 

velocity  in  interplanetary  space  as  in  a  vac-  secured,   while    the   relative   speeds   of   the 

iium,  Its  velocity  becomes  an  important  con-  waves  in  air,  water,  and  other  gases  and 

sideration  in  astronomy.     It  affords  a  most  liquids  was  obtained.    So  well  recognized  by 

useful  method  of  determining  the  solar  par-  this  time  was  Professor  Michelson's  repu- 

allax  and  the  distance  of  the  sun,  either  by  tation  that  in  1887  he  became  vice-president 

considering  it  in  connection  with  observa-  and  chairman  of  the  section  of  physics  of 

fions  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi-  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 

ter  or  with  the  astronomical  quantity  known  meht  of  Science,  and  in  the  following  year 

as   the   "  constant   of   aberration,"    derived  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 

from  observations  of  the  fixed  stars.  emy  of  Sciences,  that  small  group  of  Amer- 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  important  ex-  ican  scientific  immortals.    That  this  growing 

periments,  Michelson,  who  by  this  time  had  reputation  was  not  confined  to  the  United 

reached  the  grade  of  master,  was  assigned  to  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal 

the  Nautical  Almanac  Oflice  in  Washington,  Society   of   London   in    1889  conferred   on 

where  his  studies  in  light  were  continued.  Professor  Michelson  its  Rumford  Medal,  in 
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recognition  of  his  researches  on  optics.  In  appreciated  by  the  mind,  may  undergo  such 
this  year  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  changes  as  may  unfit  it  for  use  as  a  standard, 
Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  not  to  mention  its  possible  loss,  damage,  or 
where  in  addition  to  supervising  research  by  destruction.  As  the  standards  of  the  metric 
graduate  students,  he  further  developed  the  system  underlie  the  metrology  of  the  entire 
practical  use  of  the  interferometer  in  the  vv^orld,  the  importance  of  permanently  de- 
measurement  of  distances.  When  it  is  stated  fining  them  cannot  be  underestimated  as  an 
that  the  length  of  a  light  wave  varies  from  achievement  in  physics. 
"ST^nnr  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ■srVoir  ^^^  Professor  Michelson^s  return  from  this 
violet,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  successful  work  at  Paris  enabled  him  to  take 
such  a  quantity  can  be  understood.  But  it  up  the  organization  of  the  department  of 
was  here  that  Professor  Michelson*s  manipu-  ph)^sics  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  the 
lative  skill  was  able  to  achieve  success,  and  head  of  which  he  was  appointed  in  1892. 
he  was  able  to  measure  with  accuracy  small  Arranging  a  large  and  commodious  labora- 
distances  in  terms  of  the  waves  of  light  of  tory,  he  gathered  around  him  skilful  teachers 
a  fixed  position  in  the  spectrum.  and   investigators  who  were  able   to   profit 

^„  ,  ^.r^r^TT  from  his   direction  and  experience,   so  that 
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this  department  has  achieved  and  maintained 
The  accuracy  of  this  work  so  appealed  to  an  enviable  place  among  those  of  American 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  that  when  he  attended  the  universities  for  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  science  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  as  the  dele-  original  investigation  and  research.  Here 
gate  of  the  United  States  in  1892,  he  conditions  of  equipment  and  organization 
brought  the  matter  before  the  eminent  have  enabled  Professor  Michelson  to  carry 
physicists  and  metrologists  composing  that  on  his  original  woYk  without  a  diminishing 
body.  Accordingly  an  invitation  was  ex-  of  i^s  amount  or  quality, 
tended  to  Professor  Michelson  to  carry  on 
and  extend  his  investigation  at  the  Bureau 
International  des  Poids  et  Mesures  at  In  connection  with  his  spectroscopic 
Sevres  near  Paris,  with  a  view  to  determin-  studies  he  has  devised  a  new  instrument 
ing  the  length  of  the  International  Prototype  known  as  the  echelon  spectroscope,  where 
Meter  in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of  light,  the  effects  of  magnetism  on  the  light  waves 
Professor  Michelson  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  and  other  phenomena  can  be  studied.  Just 
in  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  in-  as  his  apparatus  for  measuring  the  velocity 
stalled  his  apparatus.  A  year  was  spent  in  of  light  showed  an  improvement  over  that 
the  careful  adjustment  and  the  making  of  of  Foucault,  so  with  the  new  spectroscope 
observations,  but  when  the  latter  were  com-  the  separation  of  special  lines  observed  by 
puted  the  results  were  most  satisfactory,  Zeeman  w^hen  the  light  was  under  the  influ- 
their  harmony  indicating  a  high  degree  of  ence  of  a  magnetic  field  was  strikingly  in- 
precision.  The  prototype  meter  Professor  creased.  He  has  also  extended  the  use  of  tlic 
Michelson  found  was  equal  to  i,553>i63.5  interferometer  to  astronomy  in  connection 
red  waves  of  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  cad-  with  the  telescope,  and  its  power  to  resolve 
mium,  1,966,249.7  of  the  green,  and  2,083,-  the  light  from  the  various  stars  into  particu- 
372.1  of  the  blue,  with  an  absolute  accuracy  lar  and  peculiar  kinds  of  radiation  has  made 
of  one  part  in  2,000,000.  it  a  most  useful  instrument.  Also  by  the 
This  research  fixes  the  standard  of  length  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  radiations, 
now  used,  independent  of  time  and  all  other  considering  the  vibration  of  the  ether  as  a 
considerations,  as  the  waves  of  light  are  un-  form  of  motion.  Professor  Michelson  has 
alterable.  Even  if  the  properties  of  the  greatly  increased  the  range  of  spectroscopy. 
ether  should  change  as  the  solar  system  In  1899,  as  lecturer  in  the  famous  Lowell 
moves  through  space,  it  would  be  hardly  less  course,  at  Boston,  Professor  Michelson  ex- 
than  20,000,000  years,  says  Professor  Mich-  plained  in  a  series  of  lectures  recent  develop- 
elson,  before  any  such  effects  would  be  ments  in  the  study  of  light,  and  these  ad- 
material  in  changing  the  wave  length  of  dresses,  printed  in  the  Decennial  Publications 
light.  On  the  other  hand  the  present  plati-  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  title 
num-iridium  standard  meter  preserved  most  of  "  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses,"  afford 
carefully  in  the  vault  of  the  Bureau  Inter-  an  excellent  insight  into  modern  physical 
national,  even  in  spaces  of  time  more  readily  methods.     In  this  same  year,  as  one  of  the 
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American   representatives  at  the  jubilee  of  spect  and  admiration,  if  not  the  understand- 

Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  the  celebrated  physicist  and  ing,  of  the  average  man,  the  world  of  science 

authority  on  light,  Professor  Michelson  pre-  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  to  which  the 

sented  an  address  to  this  distinguished  savant,  physicist  working  in  what  is  known  as  pure 

and  in  turn  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  science  largely  addresses  himself,  has  hardly 

Doctor   of    Science    from    Cambridge    Uni-  received  the  same  general  attention  and  ap- 

versity.     The  Royal  Institution  of  London  preciation.     It  is  in  this  field  that  Professor 

also  made  him  an  honorary  member,  and  in  Michelson  has  achieved  such  great  success, 

1900  he  received  a  grand   prize  from   the  and  it  bears  out  a  remark  of  a  famous  physi- 

Paris  Exposition.  cist  often  quoted  by  him,  "that  the  future 

While  the  astronomer  deals  with  magni-  truths  of  physical  science  are  to  be  looked  for 

tudes  so  great  that  they  challenge  the   re-  in  the  sixth  place  of  decimals." 


WILLIAM  JAMES,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  THINKER. 

BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  the  out-of-the-way  nook  that  the  visiting  stran- 

foremost  exponent  of  Pragmatism  and  ger  needs  a  chart  and  compass  to  find  his  way 

the  representative  of  contemporaneous  Amer-  to  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  meandering 

ican   philosophy  who  looms  largest   in   the  avenues  that  is  Cambridge, 

public  eye  not  only   in  his  native  country  The  academic  career  now  brought  to  a 

but  all  over  the  world,  retired  officially  on  formal,  if  not  actual,  end  has  not  only  sur- 

October  i   from  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  passed  the  ordinary  in  duration  and  produc- 

Harvard  University,  which  he  had  occupied  tiveness,  but  it  has,  to  an  exceptional  extent, 

for  ten  years.    A  pension  from  the  Carnegie  been  characterized  by  a  steady  growth,  an 

Institution  has  enabled  him  at  last, — he  is  incessant  opening  of  new  vistas  and  widening 

now  sixty-five  years  old,  but  as  hale  and  of  outgrown  horizons.     It  would  be  hard  to 

strong  and  active  as  a  man  of  fifty, — to  real-  find  a  finer  illustration  of  that  modern,  scien- 

ize  a  long  cherished  desire  of  devoting  his  tific  spirit  which  enjoins  the  searcher  after 

whole  time  and  energy  to  the  completion  of  truth  from  ever  stopping  in  the  belief  that 

several  philosophical  works  already  planned,  the  final  goal  has  been  reached  at  last.    To 

Though    the    public   and    science   must   be  Professor  James  the  words  of  Emerson  have 

gainers  by  a  change  which  enables  Professor  always  applied  in  full  force:  "  His  life  is  a 

James  to  put  into  final  form  those  ideas  and  progress,  and   not   a  station."     The  exact 

theories  that  have  raised   him  to  the  emi-  sciences  drew  him  at  first.    He  studied  medi- 

nence  he  now  holds  in  the  world  of  thought,  cine  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1870, 

this  change  will  mean  a  severe  loss  to  the  but  he  never  practiced.     Instead,  he  taught, 

university  and  the  student  body.     1  ne  loss  giving  the  major  portion  of  his  attention  to 

would  be  still  greater  were  the  institution  to  physiology.     Eight  years  saw  him  as  instruc- 

be  deprived  not  only  of  Professor  James*  tor  and  assistant  professor  in  that  subject  at 

teaching  but  also  of  the  inspiring  influence  the  university  from  which  he  had  graduated, 

of  his  personality.    But  his  life  will  continue  But  his  future  life  work  was  calling  him 

to  be  centered  in  and  about  Harvard,  where  even  at  that  early  day,  although  its  voice  was 

he  has  been  at  home  almost  uninterruptedly  still    coming    out    of    the    **  sub-conscious  " 

since  he  first  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  only.     By  degrees  he  turned  more  and  more 

School  as  a  student  in  186 1.     His  familiar,  from  matter  to  mind,  from  the  body  to  the 

briskly  moving  figure,   his  bristling  beard,  soul.     He  began  by  interpreting  the  psycho- 

and    his    smiling   eyes,    will    still    be    seen  logical   theories  of  Spencer,   and  ended  by 

around  the  Delta,  and  innumerable  student  working  out  new  ones  of  his  own.    From  the 

pilgrimages  will  undoubtedly  be  made  from  first  his  steps  tended  toward  new  and  un- 

that  region   to   the   cosy   house   on    Irving  broken  paths,  and  his  honor  of  having  opened 

Street  where  Professor  James  lives  with  his  these  cannot  be  lessened  by  the  paralleling  of 

wife  and  sons, — a  haven  of  peace  snuggling  his  work  by  other  men  in  some  cases. 

so  close  among  elms  and  shrubbery  in  an  As  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  psychology 
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was  merely  a  subordinate  division  of  the  umental  wark,  the  "Varieties  of  Religious 
department  of  philosophy  in  those  days.  In  Experience:  A  Study  in  Human  Nature." 
1880  an  assistant  professorship  in  philosophy  And  again  he  was  found  to  have  rendered  a 
was  given  the  young  psychologist,  and  five  contribution  to  human  learning  that  was  in 
years  later  this  was  made  a  full  professor-  a  large  degree  original  and  in  every  respect 
ship.  But  only  in  1889  was  Professor  James  significant.  In  that  work  the  pragmatic  at- 
given  a  separate  chair  of  psychology.  In  the  titude  of  looking  toward  results  rather  than 
following  year  appeared  his  first  great  work,  causes  prevailed  throughout.  It  accentuated 
the  **  Principles  of  Psychology."  It  had  been  on  one  side  the  unifying  effect  of  vital  re- 
nine  years  in  the  making.  But  it  took  hardly  ligious  emotion  on  man's  existence,  and  on 
that  many  months  to  spread  the  name  of  the  the  other  side  the  futility  of  all  religious 
author  throughout  the  civilized  world.  For  forms  that  have  ceased  to  influence  human 
the  two  volumes  contained  a  complete  expo-  life  actively.  Harald  HoflEding,  the  Danish 
sition  of  what  is  now  familiar  to  every  stu-  philosopher  who  ranks  among  the  greatest 
dent  of  psychology  and  philosophy  as  the  minds  of  the  day,  and  who  himself  is  the 
Lange-James  theory,  the  essence  of  which  author  of  a  remarkable  Philosophy  of  Re- 
may  be  roughly  expressed  in  the  contention  ligion,  says  concerning  the  work  of  Professor 
that  our  feelings  are  the  result  rather  than  James:  "  Long  time  has  passed  since  I  read 
the  cause  of  our  instinctive  reactions  against  a  book  that  had  the  power  of  this  one  to 
impressions  from  without.  While  still  dis-  make  me  look  at  man  and  life  with  new 
puted, — and  frequently  with  fanaticism, —  and  refreshed  vision."  And  right  here  it 
this  theory  has  been  gaining  ground  ever  may  be  well  to  quote  another  utterance  by 
since  it  was  first  published,  and  even  where  the  same  writer  about  his  American  col- 
it  has  not  been  accepted  in  its  entirety  it  league :  "  James  belongs  to  the  foremost 
has  had  the  power  to  modify  previous  con-  thinkers  of  our  time.  He  combines  compre- 
ceptions  of  our  emotional  processes.  hensive  knowledge  with  great  power  of  ob- 
Like  more  than  one  prominent  psychol-  servation,  keen  critical  judgment  with  ideal- 
ogist  in  modern  times,  Professor  James  was  istic  enthusiasm,  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
irresistibly  led  on. toward  philosophy  in  its  with  sincere  conviction." 
widest  sense, — as  "  a  synthesis  of  all  human  , 
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knowledge  for  the  mterpretation  and  modin- 

cation  of  man's  relationship  to  life.  In  this-  In  late  years  Professor  James  has  more 
tendency^  which  in  1897  resulted  in  his  and  more  claimed  the  attention  of  laymen 
transfer  to  a  chair  of  philosophy  at  his  own  and  experts  alike  as  the  expounder  and  de- 
request,  he  was  undoubtedly  speeded  by  the  fender  of  a  new  philosophical  method, — a 
increasing  predominance  of  experimental  method  that  had  been  vaguely  glimpsed  by 
psycholojn^  the  methods  of  which  have  left  one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  most  diffuse 
him  unsympathetic  from  the  start  in  spite  of  thinkers  (Charles  Pierce)  years  before  its 
his  own  firm  belief  that  physiological  true  nature  and  proper  application  were 
changes  underlie  all  psychological  phenom-  grasped  and  explained  by  Professor  James, 
ena.  In  1897,  too,  was  published  the  volume  Prof.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia,  and  Prof, 
entitled  "  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  of  Oxford.  Thesq  three 
Essays,"  in  which  may  be  found  his  first  men  stand  fundamentally  for  the  same  thing, 
definite  announcements  of  pragmatic  theories,  although  one  of  them  calls  it  Pragmatism, 
These  took  then  principally  the  form  of  a  the  other  Instrumentalism,  and  the  third 
protest  against  the  dogmatism,  absolutism  Humanism.  James  and  Dewey  arrived  at 
and  fatalism  of  the  orthodox  Hegelian  phil-  their  conclusions  simultaneously  and  inde- 
osophy  prevailing  at  Oxford,  and  represented  pendently  of  each  other,  one  applying  the 
here  by  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  witlr  new  ideas  to  logic  in  particular  and  the  other 
such  ability  and  originality  that  his  works  by  to  psychology.  Schiller,  who  received  in- 
many  are  valued  even  above  those  of  Francis  spiration  from  both  the  others,  has  turned 
Bradley,  the  most  effective  thinker  among  his  attention  more  toward  pure  metaphysics, 
the  English  Neo-Hegelians.  The  two  win-  At  present  the  importance  of  Pragmatism 
ters  of  1900-01  and  1901-02  were  spent  by  may  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  stir  it  has 
Professor  James  at  Edinburg  and  Aberdeen,  caused  in  the  world  of  learning.  And  its 
where  he  went  to  deliver  the  Gifford  lecture  actual  bearings  are  still  seen  only  by  a  small 
courses  on  philosophy.  The  result  of  that  minority.  Putting  the  matter  into  very 
venture  across  the  ocean  was  his  second  men-  broad  and  crude  terms,  it  may  be  said  that 
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Pragmatism   insists   on    the   correlation   of  making  it  intelligible  to  all  thinking  men 

philosophy  to  real  life.     Instead  of  turning  and  women.     With  this  object  in  view  he 

backwards    for    inspiration    and    authentica-  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  iirst  at  Boston 

tion,  it  sends  its  vision  forward.     It  does  not  and  then  at  Columbia  University,  publishing 

pretend  to  be  a  new  philosophy,  whether  this  them  later  in  hook  form  under  tlie  title  of 

word  be  used  to  designate  a  cosmological  con-  "  Pragmatism :  A  New  Name  for  Some  Old 

ception  or  an  attitude  toward  life.     It  is  a  Ways  of  Thinking."     Plain  and  clear  as  is 

method  rather  than  anything  else,  a  way  of  the  language  of  this  volume,   it  has  been 

working    that   leads    to    the   weighing    and  largely  misunderstood,  where  it  was  not  wil- 

judgtng  of  truth  by  the  consequences  its  ac-  fully  misinterpreted. 

ceptance  may  have  to  men.     It  professes  to  One  thing  that  Professor  James  declares 

teach  how  truth  may  be  recognized,  not  what  with  particular  emphasis  in  this  as  in  all  his 

the  truth  is.    Of  those  who  have  preached  it  other  works  is  that  what  we  generally  call 

so  far,  none  has  done  more  than  Professor  "  truth  "  cannot  be  regarded  as, — to  quote 

James  to  cany  out  its  innermost  spirit  by  another   Pragmatist, — "  an    unalterable    sys- 
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tem  of  objective  truths  that  subsist  inde-  ble,  many  of  whom  have  been  led  by  the 
pendently  of  the  flux  of  human  experience."  study  of  his  w^orks  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
To  him  truth  is  being  constantly  produced  physician  for  the  soul,  are  ever  knocking  at 
by  interaction  between  man  and  the  world  his  door,  and  few  are  those  that  go  away  un- 
around  him ;  or,  as  Professor  James  himself  helped,  while  none  is  turned  aside  unheeded, 
recently  expressed  this  thought:  "Mind  en-  In  each  man  he  manages  to  find  a  trace  of 
genders  truth  upon  reality."  But  Pragma-  good ;  through  the  darkest  case  he  spies  a  ray 
tism  goes  further  still  by  recognizing  as  truth  of  hope.  And  men  show  naturally  their  best 
only  what  has  meaning  and  importance  in  sides  in  his  presence,  both  intellectually  and 
man's  life,  judging  the  value  of  a  truth  by  morally.  If  there  be  anything  of  worth  in 
the  consequences  to  man  of  its  acceptance  as  them,  his  gentle  word?,  so  totally  free  from 
such.  And  by  this  exercise  of  selective  power  all  intellectual  snobbishness,  are  sure  to  re- 
man becomes  able  to  exert  an  influence  on  veal  it.  _ 
the  encountered  reality,  just  as  he  is  influ-  In  the  lecture-room,  in  his  books,  and  in 
enced  by  it.  In  other  words,  man  not  only  his  daily  life,  he  is  above  all  honest,  both  in 
helps  to  make  the  truth  but  to  **  make," —  dealing  with  himself  and  with  others.  He 
i.  e.,  to  change  and  reconstruct, — the  world  is  equally  frank  in  confessing  failure  and 
itself.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  James  claiming  merit,  in  granting  the  limitations 
and  his  followers,  man  ceases  to  be  the  help-  of  all  philosophy  or  those  of  his  own.  In 
less  victim  of  a  fate  made  for  him  by  a  spite  of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  his 
power  wholly  outside  of  himself,  as  not  only  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  men  and 
the  theologians  but  also  the  philosophers  of  things  alike,  he  never  permits  himself  to  be- 
materialistic  as  well  as  idealistic  leanings  come  dogmatic.  Obscurity  is  hateful  to  him. 
have  insisted  on  making  him.  Another  im-  A  master  of  style,  he  does  not  disdain  to  em- 
portant  phase  of  this  new  tendency  of  phil-  ploy  colloquialisms,  or  even  slang,  if  thereby 
osophic  thought  is  its  refusal  to  recognize  he  may  make  himself  more  easily  under- 
the  complete  supremacy  of  reason  as  taught  stood.  And  to  him  the  truth  that  is  not 
by  the  prevalent  rationalistic  philosophies,  known  and  understood  is  not  yet  any  truth 
Op  this  point  Prof.  W.  P.  Montague  of  at  all.  His  students  have  always  mixed  their 
Columbia  University  said  recently:  "  It  is  admiration  for  him  with  a  goodly  portion  of 
safe  to  say  that  Pragmatism,  whatever  else  pure  love,  and  they  are  often  heard  to  de- 
it  may  imply,  stands  for  a  protest  against  dare  that  whatever  be  best  in  them,  whatever 
interpreting  experience  in  terms  that  are  ex-  they  possess  of  sincerity,  directness  and  un- 
clusivcly  cognitive.  Existence  does  not  con-  conventionality  as  wTiters  and  instructors, 
sist  primarily  either  in  being  perceived  or  in  they  owx  to  the  example  set  by  Professor 
being  conceived,  but  rather  in  being  felt  and  James.  One  result  of  his  passion  for  clear- 
willed."  Taking  into  consideration  not  only  ness,  on  the  platform  as  well  as  in  print,  has 
these  features  of  the  new  school,  but  also  been  to  make  many  think  him  less  deep  than 
others  not  touched  on  here,  it  is  clear  that  it  he  is:  the  plainness  of  his  style  seems  sadly 
tends  directly  away  from  that  all  too  com-  lacking  in  profundity  when  compared  with 
mon  academical  attitude  which  Jooks  upon  the  veiled  and  oracular  utterances  of  other 
knowledge  as  something  existing  in  and  for  philosophers.  His  openness  of  spirit  has 
itself,  without  regard  to  its  usefulness  to  man.  manifested  itself  strikingly  in  his  attitude 
A    TviTTnu  nPTnvpn   nwiTr^cnowPD  toward  Christian  and  Mental  Science  as  well 

A    MUCH-BELOVED    PHILOSOPHER.  ^              ,,            ,  .                     i        i         i    •            r     i 

as  toward  psychic  research,  the  clamis  of  the 

Whether  Professor  James  be  considered  as  latter  having  always  found  in  him  a  tolerant 

thinker  or  as  teacher,  as  writer  or  as  man,  although  far  from  credulous  listener. 

his   most  characteristic   qualities   are   catho-  If  anything  more  be  needed  to  make  clear 

licity   and   charitableness   of   spirit,    toward  just  what  kind  of  man  he  is,  I  will  add  a 

thoughts   not   less   than    toward   men.      He  little  anecdote  before  I  close.     Not  long  ago 

has  unbounded  faith  in  mankind  as  well  as  a  former  pupil  of  Professor  James  lost  all 

in  individual  men,  and  yet  he  is  rarely  if  his  personal  property,  including  his  library, 

ever  deceived.     It  is  not  blind  trust  but  ex-  through  fire.     A  few  days  later  he  received 

treme  acuteness  of  perception  that  fills  him  by  express  a  box  containing   fifty   volumes 

with  limitless  sympathy  and  turns  him  into  which  Professor  James  had  picked  out  from 

what  one  of  his  friends  described  as  a  "  dis-  his  own  rich  store  of  books  as  being  particu- 

penser  of  spiritual  alms."     Persons  in  trou-  larly  needful  and  helpful  to  the  sufferer. 


SOME  OF  ELECTRICITY'S   RECENT   TRIUMPHS. 

BY   GEORGE   ILES. 

(Author  of  ■'  Inventori  at   Work,") 

AX^HEN  man  in  the  making  first  kindled  fuel  contains  sulphur  or  phosphorus  these 
fire,  he  took  a  long  stride  toward  be-  much  impair  the  quality  of  molten  iron  or 
coming  man  as  he  is.  Fire  gave  him  warmth  seething  steel.  In  dwellings,  in  mines,  on 
in  winter:  it  opened  to  him  gates  of  the  north  shipboard,  the  necessary  consumption  of  air 
otherwise  forever  shut.  After  sundown  it  is  a  dire  evil ;  more  serious  still  is  the  out- 
bestowed  light,  so  that  he  could  then  work  pouring  of  deadly  gases.  Flame  labors  under 
or  travel,  hunt  or  fish,  instead  of  idling  in  other  disadvantages.  It  is  on  the  outside  of 
caves  or  huts  as  when  destitute  of  glowing  a  crucible  or  retort  that  it  beats;  the  shell  to 
ember  or  flaring  torch.  When  a  blaze  died  be  penetrated,  if  the  steel  plate  of  a  big 
out  the  earth  below  its  ashes  was  found  boiler,  may  be  an  inch  thick;  much  thicker, 
baked  to  hardness:  here  lay  the  promise  of  and  non-conducting  as  well,  is  the  brick  wall 
bricks  and  pottery,  so  that  at  last  the  walls  of  a  bake-oven.  Flame  produces  much  heat 
of  Ninevah  were  reared,  the  vases  of  Etruria  of  little  worth  because  of  low  temperature, 
took  form.  When  a  flame  fiercer  than  com-  The  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  might  be  lukc- 
mon  melted  sand  to  glass,  there  was  prophecy  warm  and  still  leave  a  potato  unboiled.  It 
of  a  telescope  for  Galileo,  a  camera  for  is  the  margin  by  which  a  temperature  over- 
Daguerre,  a  microscope  whereby  Pasteur  tops  the  degree  needed  for  boiling,  melting 
should  detect  the  deadliest,  because  the  min-  or  welding  that  decides  its  value.  Vet  more: 
utest,  foes  of  man.  All  the  streams  of  lead  flame  at  most  has  a  play  of  only  a  few  inches. 
and  iron,  copper  and  zinc,  ever  smelted  from  Even  when  it  raises  steam,  the  best  of  all 
ores;  all  the  acids,  oils  and  alcohols  that  ever  heat-carriers,  that  steam  may  be  borne  no 
dropped  from  alembic  or  still,  took  their  rise  further  than  a  mile  without  excessive  loss. 
in  that  tiny  blaze  as  it  flickered  under  its  All  these  faults  and  wastes  disappear  when, 
creators'  hands.  Unknowingly  there,  too,  instead  of  flame,  we  employ  electric  heat,  not- 
were  laid  foundations  for  the  mighty  engines  withstanding  the  cost  of  its  round-about  pro- 
of Watt  and  Stephenson,  Parsons  and  De  duction  by  a  furnace,  a  heat-engine  and  a 
Laval.  Thence,  also,  sprang  the  tides  of  dynamo.  In  many  cases  the  engineer  can 
iron  and  steel  which  to-day  gridiron  the  con-  happily  dispense  with  fuel  altogether,  and 
tinents,  wall  every  steamship  to  resist  the  draw  upon  a  waterfall,  as  notably  at  Niaga- 
ocean  surge,  and  build  machines  to  exalt  a  ra.  Electricity,  in  whatever  mode  produced, 
hundred-fold  the  weaving,  digging,  hamtricr-  may  be  easily  and  fully  insulated,  taken,  if 
ing  thrust  of  the  human  arm.  we  please,  ico  miles,  and  there,  through 
Could  mankind  harness  an  agent  still  non-conducting  mica  or  asbestos,  enter  the 
mightier  than  flame?  Yes,  and  we  are  now  very  heart  of  a  kettle,  or  still,  to  e.vert  itself 
in  the  midst  of  that  subduing,  for  never  as  heat,  without  an  iota  of  subtraction.  It 
more  than  at  this  hour  were  the  masters  of  has  no  partner,  gaseous  or  other,  to  work 
electricity  triumphant.  We  have  but  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  their  recent  conquests  to 
see  that  electricity  can  do  all  that  flame  does, 
do  it  better,  and  accomplish  tasks  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire,  however  ingeniously 
applied. 

ELECTRIC  HEAT  BETTER  THAN  FLAME  HEAT. 

Flame,  as  a  direct  source  of  heat,  is  at 
best  a  faulty  servant.  In  consuming  oxy- 
gen it  produces  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
harmful  gases;  it  wastcfully  warms  huge  vol- 
umes of  inert  nitrogen,  with  the  result  that  ^  (.iunk  wefded  uy  the  elihu  thomsos 
temperatures    are    much    reduced.     If    the  pkocess. 
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injury  or  levy  a  tax.     Electricity,  too,  by  a  iron-smelting  and  steel-making. 
transformer,  may  be  readily  lifted  from  low 

to  high  voltage,  or  pressure,  immensely  The  extreme  heat  of  the  electric  furnace, 
widening  its  effective  play  in  soldering,  weld-  with  its  exclusion  of  all  undesired  substances 
ing,  smelting.  At  any  temperature  desired,  whatever,  make  it  an  ideal  means  of  smelt- 
there,  with  perfect  constancy,  electric  heat  ing  iron  or  producing  steel.  In  reviewing  a 
may  be  maintained,  with  no  need  that  a  remarkable  series  of  experiments,  IVIr.  F.  W. 
branding  or  smoothing  iron  return  period-  Harbord,  the  eminent  English  metallurgist, 
ically  to  a  fire,  with  risk  of  scorching.  says:  "  Pig  iron  can  be  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale   where   electric  energy   is  $lO 

ELECTRIC  WELDING.  i  -l           ..  x                                       •      «.  ?1  ..^^^^^ 

per  kilowatt  for  a  year,  as  agamst  $7  per  ton 
A  capital  example  of  the  convenience  and  for  coke.  Steel,  equal  to  the  best  Sheffield 
economy  of  electric  heat  is  displayed  in  the  crucible  steel,  is  obtainable  electrically  at 
art  of  electric  welding,  due  to  Elihu  Thom-  less  than  the  present  cost  of  producing  high- 
son.  Two  steel  bars  to  form  parts  of  a  class  crucible  steel."  The  Keller  electrical 
crank  are  clamped  together,  and  a  current  is  process  for  pig  iron  has  required  in  a  first 
sent. through  their  junetion.  At  every  point  run  .475  horsepower  year  per  ton;  in  a  see- 
where  contact  is  imperfect,  resistance  to  the  ond  run,  .226.  In  steel  making  the  Kjellin 
current  is  greatest,  and  the  highest  tempera-  method  has  consumed  .116  horsepower  year 
ture  appears.  Electric  heat  thus  goes  just  per  ton,  the  Heroult  method,  .153,  the  Kel- 
where  it  does  most  work.  At  the  instant  of  ler  method,  .112.  Only  very  few  waterfalls 
welding  the  two  pieces  of  steel  are  forcibly  in  the  world  can  furnish  electricity  at  Mr. 
drawn  together;  when  cool  they  sever  under  Harbord*s  limit  of  $10  per  year  for  a  kilo- 
stress  anywhere  but  at  their  weld.  In  like  watt,  or  ij/^  horsepower.  For  other  pur- 
manner  the  tires  for  bicycles  and  automobiles  poses  than  the  production  of  heat,  as  for 
are  united,  the  rails  for  railroads,  the  links  motive  power  or  lighting,  the  current  would, 
of  chains,  the  tubes  for  boilers,  the  contain-  as  a  rule,  have  much  more  value.  In  New 
ers  for  compressed  gases,  and  so  on  through  York  retail  customers  pay  the  Edison  Com- 
a  long  list.  The  chemist,  with  as  much  gain  pany  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  $876 
as  the  metal-worker,  adopts  electric  heat.  per  annum.    Clearly  a  much  lower  rate  must 

^, .,,^^r,^  precede    any    rivalry    betwixt    the    electric 

CARBON  YIELDS   LIGHT, RIVALS  THE  DIAMOND^  ^        .,,            \      .        ,/    ^     , 

crucible  and  the  blast  furnace. 

AND  MINIMIZES   FRICTION. 

^     ,                    ,             .1          u     .c       u        •     1       1  LIGHT  ALMOST  TREBLED. 

Carbon,  perhaps  the  chier  chemical  ele- 
ment, has  forms  as  diverse  as  coal,  graphite,  Two  methods  by  which  electricity  may 
and  diamonds.  Both  as  an  element  and  in  afford  heat  are  illustrated  in  ordinary  elec- 
its  compounds,  it  has  for  years  engaged  the  trie  lighting.  An  Edison  lamp  has  a  fila- 
skill  of  Edward  Goodrich  Acheson,  at  Niag-  ment  of  carbon  which  so  resists  a  current  as 
ara  Falls.  There,  with  electric  heat  of  ut-  to  rise  to  a  vivid  glow.  A  second  mode  is 
most  intensity,  he  converts  anthracite  into  shown  in  an  arc-lamp,  whose  two  carbon 
graphitized  carbon  rods,  almost  pure.  Their  pencils  first  touch,  then  withdraw,  leaving 
conductivity  is  four-fold  that  of  the  best  between  them  an  arc  of  dazzling  radiance, 
natural  graphite.  These  rods  serve  as  cur-  An  incandescent  lamp,  so  far  from  requiring 
rent-carriers  in  an  electric  manufacture  of  air,  demands  a  vacuum.  To-day  the  best 
alkalis,  impossible  without  their  agency.  Mr.  lamp  of  this  kind  has  a  thread  of  tungsten, 
Acheson  makes  graphite  serviceable  as  a  pig-  of  an  efficiency  two  and  one-half  times  great- 
ment,  and  also  in  a  form  useful  as  a  lubri-  er  than  that  of  a  carbon  filament.  Tung- 
cant.  As  little  of  his  flaky  graphite  as  I  sten  may  safely  reach  1850  degrees  Ccnti- 
part  to  300  of  oil  greatly  heightens  the  value  grade;  carbon  may  not  surpass  i()6o  degrees. 
of  the  oil  in  lubrication.  He  has  discovered  Only  within  two  years  have  the  difficulties 
that  by  adding  a  little  gallotannic  acid  to  of  treating  tungsten  for  lamps  been  over- 
this  flaky  graphite  it  remains  suspended  in  come.  In  one  process  the  metal  is  crushed 
either  oil  or  water.  As  an  indivisible  liquid  to  powder,  united  with  a  binding  material  to 
the  mixture  may  be  pumped  throughout  a  form  a  paste  which  is  squirted  through  a  die 
huge  machine  shop,  and  drop  from  its  noz-  as  a  thread ;  the  binder  is  then  removed,  leav- 
zles  as  if  pure  oil.  Mr.  Acheson  makes  also  ing^  the  tungsten  by  itself.  It  is  much  more 
carborundum,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  sil-  fragile  than  carbon,  and  must  be  carefully 
icon,  an  abrasive  second  only  to  the  diamond,  handled;  its  filaments  may  be  disposed  down- 
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ward  only.     Its  raj's  ar    so  b      h      h       h  no     o  need  a  shade,  with  its  destruction 

are  usually  dimmed  by         n"   opaq         lb  f  i    1        In  the  automatic  design  liere  illus- 

with,  of  course,  consider  hi     lo     of  I  gh  d         vitch  closes  the  circuit,  at  once  a 

I'ht  Westinghousc  nj,  n  Ian  p  !  a  nagn  Its  the  lamp  for  its  start;  this  de- 
twenty  candle  power,  f  a  u  en  of  a  u  es  relighting  should  there  be  an 
1.25  watts  per  candle;  la  000  hou  a  d  n  al  interruption  of  current.  In  this 
with  hardly  any  lessening  of  brilliancy ;  type,  "  H,"  a  candle  power  requires  .64 
it  costs  90  cents.  Side  by  side  is  a  carbon-  watt;  with  a  tube  twice  as  long,  type  "  K," 
filament  lamp,  of  sixteen  candle  power,  for  a  the  outlay  sinks  to  ,55  watt  per  candle,  or 
current  of  3,1  watts  per  candle;  with  a  use-  1356  candles  per  horsepower.  The  light  is 
ful  life  of  450  hours;  it  costs  18  cents.  With  green  and  unsuitable  for  houses,  stores,  or 
current  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  light  wherever  else  colors  arc  to  remain  normal  to 
from  tungsten  is  about  half  as  expensive  as  the  eye.  Apart  from  this  restriction  the 
from  carbon  threads,  inclusive  of  lamps  in  Hewitt  tubes  have  wide  appHcahilitj'  to  fac- 
both  cases.  tones,    mills,    foundries,    composing    rooms, 

A  Cooper-Hewitt  tube  in  economy  excels  freight    sheds,     docks,     streets    and     public 

a  tungsten  lamp  as  much  as  that  lamp  dis-  squares.     They  are  used  in  the  New  York 

tances  an  Edison  bulb.     It  is  of  clear  glass,  Post  Office.    In  photography  their  beams  are 

about  21   inches  long,  with  a  small  cup  at  particularly  rapid  and  effective. 

each  end  inside.     When  in   circuit  a  little  How  in   cosf  does  li^ht   from   electricity 

mercury  running  from  end  to  end  starts  the  compare  with  light  from  flame?     In  its  best 

light,  which,  coming  as  it  does,  from  an  ex-  fOrm,    with     rays    directed     downward,     a 

tensive  surface,  is  so  moderate  in  brightness  Welshach  mantle  gives  25  candles  for  each 
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cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  an  hour.   With  gas  and  after  that  absolutely  still.    How  can  we 

at  $1.25  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  tungsten  store  its  power  at  times  of  surplusage  for 

lamps  consuming  current  at  4  cents  per  kilo-  hours  of  dearth?    If  we  compress  air,  or  lift 

watt  hour,  the  cost  is  the  same,  leaving  out  water  to  lofty  tanks,  our  outlay  will  be  iargje, 

of  account  the  expense  of  either  mantles  or  our  losses  by  friction  very  considerable.    But 

candles.  let  us  harness  a  storage  battery  and  we  shall 

^r  ^r^r^.r^.-^r  . r^  „^xr,.  bc  wcll  and   chcEply  served.     Every  foot- 

ELECTRICITY  AT   HOME.  ,       ,  ^  -^  u      •      -.      llw Jt 

pound  of  spare  energy  may  be  mstantiy  ana 
Carbon-filament  lamps  are  much  cheaper  safely  banked  there,  and  withdrawn  at  need 
to-day  than  at  first;  a  like  fall  in  price  may  with  small  deduction.  Not  only  in  house- 
soon  give  popularit)'  to  lamps  of  much  higher  holds,  office-buildings  and  factories  has  this 
economy.  On  equal  terms  electric  light  is  battery  high  utility,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
preferred  to  any  other;  it  is  the  safest  of  all,  travel,  as  in  the  runabout.  The  gasoline  au- 
sends  out  no  fumes  and  but  little  heat,  while  tomobile  has  a  field  of  its  own,  as  a  hig^- 
it  leaves  the  air  unconsumed.  In  many  an-  power  machine  which  may  go  indefinitely 
other  service  electricity  stands  ready  to  lift  far.  It  may  develop  forty  horsepower  from 
the  burdens  of  housekeeping,  to  create  new  a  HerreshoflF  motor  weighing  but  415 
comforts  at  home.  pounds,   and   furnish   a  horsepower  for  an 

Last  October  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Com-  hour  for  each  pint  of  gasoline  consumed, 
pany  exhibited  in  New  York  the  best  array  picking  up  from  the  air,  as  it  goes  along,  the 
of  electric  appliances  for  the  household  ever  ox>'gen  for  combustion.  The  elcctromobile 
brought  together.  A  suite  of  rooms,  to  form  carries  much  less  effective  fuel  in  its  lead  or 
a  home,  were  equipped  with  every  electrical  iron,  and  besides  must  bear  such  acids  and 
aid.  The  kitchen  had  a  coffee  percolator,  a  alkalis  as  its  combinations  demand.  Last 
fr>'ing  kettle,  a  waffle  iron,  all  heated  at  October  Mr.  Edison  showed  me  his  new 
small  cost.  In  the  laundr\'  was  a  smoothing  nickel-iron  cells,  from  which,  for  every  fifty- 
iron  always  at  the  right  temperature,  need-  three  pounds,  he  expects  a  horsepower  for  an 
ing  no  renewals  of  heat  at  a  stove.  A  variety  hour.  Despite  its  weight  the  electric  vehicle 
of  motors  operated  a  clothes-washer,  a  wring-  is  popular  on  many  accounts ;  it  starts  at  a 
er,  a  sewing  machine,  a  dish-washer,  a  buffer  touch,  asks  no  expert  driver,  is  simple  and 
to  polish  silver,  and  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  safe,  odorless  and  cool;  and,  above  all,  its 
rugs  and  carpets.  A  Brunswick  refrigerator  habit  is  to  stay  in  order.  In  their  best  de- 
of  one  horsepower  made  a  pound  of  ice  ever>'  signs  electromobiles  run  fast  and  far.  A 
hour.  Fan  motors  .here  and  there  were  Babcock  machine  travels  twenty-six  miles  an 
blowing  a  grateful  breeze;  in  winter  they  hour  on  a  level  road.  A  Detroit  machine 
might  hasten  the  warming  of  rooms  by  driv-  has  gone  from  Detroit  to  Toledo,  seventy- 
ing  air  over  their  steam  coils.  two    miles,    in    220    minutes,    with    charge 

These  household  motors  are  an  unmatched  enough  left  for  thirty  miles  more.  A  lady 
gift  of  electricity.  On  a  minor  scale,  for  as  she  pays  a  round  of  calls  or  goes  shopping, 
domestic  labor,  heat  engines  are  out  of  the  a  physician  visiting  his  patients,  a  family 
question.  Steam  motors  are  economical  only  taking  the  air,  all  find  the  runabout  prefera- 
when  large.  Gas  engines  of  as  little  as  five  ble  to  the  automobile,  whose  power  and 
horsepower  are  built,  but  they  are  unwel-  swiftness  are  excessive,  with  mechanism  diffi- 
come  tenants  in  a  house.  All  heat  engines  cult  to  control,  costly  to  keep  in  repair, 
exhale  gases  or  vapors,  need  qualified  attend-  ^uvmu^  ov  tuk  »  mt 

^        .    ^       1  '  ^         £    n  1  J*  I\i(ir(»KS   (IN    THh    RAIL. 

ants,   mtroduce  a  risk  ot  nre  or  scaldmg. 

Whether  small  enough  for  a  cottage,  or  big  Incomparably  more  important  than  the 
enough  to  drive  a  steel  rolling  mill,  an  runabout  is  the  electric  locomotive,  which,  in 
electric  motor  is  equally  efficient  and  de-  its  first  estJite,  as  the  trolley-motor,  has  vastly 
sirable.  On  request  it  takes  a  walk,  as  in  expanded  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  and 
the  traveling  crane  of  a  ship  yard  or  quarr\'.  created  thousands  of  healthful  homes.  Pass- 
In  any  use  a  flexible  wire  conveys  all  its  ing  from  city  streets  anil  coiuUrv  roads  to 
energ>',  dismissing  chains  and  belts,  cranks  or  the  tracks  of  steam  lines,  tliis  motor  is  work- 
pulleys.  And  when  idle  it  asks  no  pay.  ing  a  quiet  revolution,  by  virtue  of  inherent 
«TT.,^r^r^  «^„r^«   T^r  » *  ^t^c  superioHty  at  even*  point.     To  begin  with, 

PUTTING    POWER    IN    BANKS.  i      ^  •      i  *  •        i.        i    /      •       /      i  i 

an  electric  locomotive  has  left  its  fuel  and 

Suppose  we  have  a  windmill,  waterwhcel,    furnace.  Its  boiler,  water-tank  and  engine  at 

or  other  prime  mover,  now  swift,  then  slow,    home.     Unburdened  by  their  weight  it  is 
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also  free  from  their  hazard  of  fire  or  scalding 
in  case  of  mishap.  With  no  tender  to  drag, 
this  locomotive  bears  on  its  drivers  so  large 
a  part  of  its  total  weight  that  it  gets  up 
speed  in  about  half  the  time  needed  by  its 
steam  rival.  Last  July  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  began  running  its  electric  trains  to 
Nc4V  Rochelle  from  New  York,  sixteen 
miles,  since  extending  this  service  to  Stam- 
ford, seventeen  miles  further.  An  alternat- 
ing current,  at  ii,000  volts,  enters  a  car 
from  an  overhead  wire  through  a  pantagraph 
which  permits  much  more  play  than  does  the 
common  trolley- wheel.  These  Westing- 
house  locomotives,  hauling  aoo-ton  trains, 
which  stop  on  an  average  ever>'  2.2  miles, 
must  net  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  On  long 
runs  they  must  go  sixty-five  to  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  or  take  250- ton  trains  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  At  such  paces  a  steam  loco- 
motive would  have  low  efficiency ;  its  cylin- 
ders would  be  too  quickly  emptied  to  be  kept 
fully  supplied  with  steam.  At  all  speeds 
electric  locomotives  have  their  economy  un- 


impaired. Nor  is  this  all ;  a  heavy  train,  on  a 
steep  grade,  may  call  for  two  or  more  steam 
locomotives.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  them 
in  step  so  that  they  exert  an  even,  uniform 
pull.  A  train  irfight  be  a  mile  long,  and  with 
electric  motors  distributed  throughout  its 
length,  all  would  advance^as  a  single,  ma- 
chine when  controlled  by  the  Sprague  mul- 
tiple-unit system.  And  again:  a  steam  loco- 
motive is  impelled  by  the  to  and  fro  action 
of  its  pistons,  which,  at  high  speeds,  some- 
times deliver  blows  so  violent  as  to  lift  the 
wheels  from  the  track.  An  electric  motor 
turns  round  and  round,  so  that  it  never 
works  this  injury. 


Whether  for  railroad  service,  faaory  toil, 
city  lighting,  or  aught  else,  it  is  an  inestima- 
ble boon  that  electricity  may  be  borne  for 
scores  of  miles  at  comparatively  small  cost 
for  conductors,  with  inconsiderable  leakage 
by  the  way.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  of  California  has  stations  at  their 
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farthest  318  mtles  apart,  supplying,  all  told, 
about  80,000  horsepower.  Its  chief  currents 
have  the  enormous  pressure  of  60,000  lolts. 
Each  insulator,  of  stout  porcelain,  is  made 
up  of  three  separate,  conical  hoods. 

WIRELtSS  WORDS. 

Thus  far  we  have  planced  at  services  long 
performed  by  fire,  and  nou  better  executed  by 
electricitj-.  Let  us  now 'view  feats  of  elec- 
tricity' that  tire  cannot  attempt  at  all.  In 
communicatintr  messages,  tlame  began  to  play 
a  notable  part  long  a;;o:  first,  as  flaring  bea- 
1  lamps  such  as  those  still  swing- 
ailroad  tracks.  liut  all  such 
larrowly  limited  in  scope,  and 
when  lo^s  descend  or  storms 
arise.  Because  an  electric  "ire  may  lie  in- 
sulated for  hundreds  of  miles  it  has  created 
the  telegraph,  pi'riiaps  the  chief  gift  Ix'stowed 
by  the  electrician  upon  mankind.  Electric 
waves  are  not  only  transmissible  by  a  wire, 
they  may  be  committed  to  the  ether  of  free 
space,  as  by  Marconi,  so  that  with  no  metal- 
lic or  other  medium,  save  the  aforesaid  ether, 
he  enables  Ireland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  signal 
to  each  other  as  if  on  opposite  banks  of  the 


cons: 

then. 

ing    a 

Ion;! 

means 

utterl) 

,■    fail 

Hudson,  instead  of  being  divided  by  the 
tempest  swept  Atlantic  The  four  Maroont 
towers  at  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotfa,  each  215 
feet  tall,  are  surmounted  by  poles  of  fifty 
feet  more,  making  a  total  height  of  265  feet. 
Some  fiftj'  aerial  nires  run  from  these  poles 
horizontally  for  several  hundred  feet  as  a 
directive  system.  Thus  far  seventy  kilo- 
watts, about  ninety-three  horsepower,  has 
sufficed  in  transnnssion.  The  plant  includes 
a  steam  engine  of  500  horsepower,  and  an 
alternator  of  350  kilowatts  at  2000  volts. 

And  speech  as  well  as  signals  may  be  car- 
ried by  the  ether.  Among  the  methods  of 
wireless  telephony  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Prof.  R.  A.  Fesscnden.  For  several  months 
he  has  been  transmitting  speech  from  Brant 
Ruck,  Mass.,  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  almost 
200  miles,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance being  overland.  His  alternator  runs 
at  81.700  cycles  per  second,  employing  either 
a  single  armature  nuchine  of  1^  horse- 
power, or  a  machine  of  double  this  capacity. 

WHY  XO  TRANSCONTIXEXT.AL  'pHONH? 


No  tclepho 
New    1-ork   ;i 


line,  of  the  Bell  type,  joins 
1   San    Francisco:   its  double 
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circuit  of  heavy  copper  wire  woulil  cost  too  wlien  tlie  alternations  increase  in  their  fre- 

mucli,  quency,  the  notes  rise  in  pitch.    A  performer 

A  telegram  takes  its  way  along  a  succession  at  a  keyboard  touches  off  pulses  from  scores 
of  lines,  each  joined  to  the  next  by  a  self-  of  diverse  alternators,  each  voicing  a  simple 
acting  repeater.  No  such  contrivance  is  yet  note.  Such  notes  duly  blended  recall  the 
available  in  telephony,  whose  currents,  fur-  complex  overtones  of  the  flute,  the  oboe,  or 
thermore,  are  so  very  slight  as  to  be  seriously  other  instrument.  Effects  bej'ond  these, 
impeded  in  passing  through  switchboards  or  H-holly  new  and  delightful,  are  created,  so 
other  mechanism,  no  matter  how  well  de-  that  Mr.  Cahill  has  conferred  a  fresh  re- 
signed, source  upon  composers  and  executants.  Hi« 
MUSIC  PURELY  ELECTRIC.  Central  station  in  New  York  resembles  a 
powerhouse,  with  its  engine,  its  groups  of 

Through  a  telephone  we  may  listen  to  a  alternators  and   switchboards,   its  wire   fes- 

distant  orchestra  or  choir,  but  the  effect  is  toons.     The  music  is  sent  forth  on  ordinary 

not  pleasant  enough   to  give   it  popularity,  telephone  lines  anywhere  within   lOO  miles, 

To-day,  the  telephone  adds  to  its  old  task  of  and  so  powerfully  that  at  any  desired  place 

reproducing   operas    or   symphonies    as    exe-  an  audience  of   500  may  together  hear  its 

cuted,  the  rendition  of  music  wholly  electric,  weird   and  sympathetic  strains. 
In  his  telharmonium  Mr.  Theodore  Cahill 

J                   .L      I     .     L    .       L                            »  ELECTRICITY  FOR  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE. 

proceeds  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  current 

is  reversed,  or  alternated,  hundreds  or  thou-  Our  survey  thus  far,  scant  though  it  is, 

sands  of  times  a  second,  it  utters  in  a  tele-  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  inventor  and 

phone  a  distinct  musical  note.     When  the  the  manufacturer  have   fulfilled   their  duty 

alternations  are  few,  the  notes  arc  grave;  with  respect  to  electrical  art.    They  have  dc- 
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signed  and  built  excellent  motors  and  dyna-  His  glass  and  porcelain,  his  plates  of  zinc 

mos,  heaters  and  lamps,  chemical  dividers  of  and  silver,  his  acids,  were  all  bestowed  upon 

all  sorts,  batteries  of  many  types,  all  at  mod-  him  by  flame.    And  it  is  by  devising  econom- 

erate  prices.     Where  electricity  is  cheap,  as  ical  heat-motors,  whether  using  steam,  gas 

at  Niagara  Falls,  these  devices  are  in  general  or  oil,  that  the  modern  engineer  enables  the 

use,  both  in  factories  and  homes.    Where  the  electrician  to  generate  currents  readily  and 

current  is  comparatively  dear,  we  find   its  cheaply. 

public  acceptance  much  less  wide.  A  good  This  flowering  of  old  resources  into  new, 
deal,  too,  depends  upon  the  business  manager  of  transcendent  sweep,  of  subtler  probe,  is 
of  a  central  station.  When  he  is  bold  and  plain  in  ever}'  decisive  advance  of  humankind. 
enterprising  he  repeats  such  a  success  as  that  Let  us  ask,  How  came  fire  to  be  kindled  at 
of  the  telephone.  To  take  a  striking  case:  first?  In  all  likelihood  by  a  surpassing  feat 
the  Pueblo  &  Suburban  Traction  &  Lighting  of  manipulation,  directed  by  the  sagacity 
Company  recently  wired  gratis  several  hun-  which  only  dexterity  could  awaken  and  in- 
dred  houses  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  at  an  average  form.  Probably  in  clashing  flints  together  to 
cost  of  $7.64  each  for  the  first  batch  of  384  shape  rude  arrows,  or  chisels,  a  savage  flashed 
houses  of  seven  lamps  apiece.  It  is  now  earn-  out  a  spark  upon  a  tuft  of  dried  fibre  which 
ing  from  these  dwellings  enough  to  pay  for  at  once  leaped  into  a  blaze.  Or,  it  may  be 
the  wiring  twice  over.  Wholesale  installa-  tliat  in  drilling  a  stick  an  armorer  was  re- 
tions  in  this  fashion  reduce  cost  to  the  warded  for  uncommon  persistence  and  stress 
lowest  notch;  they  give  a  launching  jolt  by  a  tiny  flame,  with  its  hint  for  repetition, 
to  the  inertia  of  heavy-heeled  citizens.  A  The  superiority  of  such  a  man  to  the  kins- 
like  policy,  extended  to  sewing  machine  man  next  below  him  in  skill  and  brains  may 
motors,  fans,  smoothing  irons,  chafing  dishes  have  been  slight  enough;  no  wider,  indeed, 
and  the  like,  would  undoubtedly  inure  to  than  the  "  variation  "  which  is  Darwin's  unit 
the  profit  of  central  stations,  while  at  the  of  advance.  But  in  the  passing  from  mere 
same  time  greatly  lightening  the  tasks  of  warmth  to  fire  a  new  world  was  entered, 
housekeeping.  abounding  in  powers  and  insights  impossible 
A  central  station  earns  most  when  its  ma-  to  beings  who,  though  human,  had  not  risen 
chinery  is  fully  and  constantly  at  work,  above  the  abilit}',  shared  by  other  creatures, 
Hence  the  importance  of  introducing  heaters  merely  to  change  the  forms  of  leaves,  bark 
and  motors  usually  busy  at  other  than  the  and  wood,  of  clay  or  stone.  With  fire  to 
"  rush  "  hours  of  the  day.  Between  mid-  work  his  will  man  was  able  to  alter  proper- 
night  and  dawn,  when  demands  for  current  ties  as  well  as  shapes,  to  gain  copper  and 
are  slack,  is  the  time  to  restore  exhausted  bat-  iron  from  ores,  giass  from  sand,  pottery  from 
teries  for  electric  vehicles  so  that,  by  virtue  clay. 

of  buying  their  energy  at  low  prices,  they        The    argument    here    briefly    indicated    I 

may  more  strongly  than  ever  compete  with  presented   in  detail  in  "  Flame,  Electricity, 

gasoline    motors.      In    ice-making,    electro-  and  the  Camera,"  published  in   1900.     To 

plating,  and  many  other  industries,  a  market  the  proofs  then  adduced,  many  more  might 

may  be  found  for  current  that  to-day  has  no  now  be  adiled,  especially  with  regard  to  the 

sale.     And  the  more  the  field  for  electricity  researches  of  Crookes,  Thomson  and  Ruther- 

is  widened,  the  cheaper  it  will  become,  with  ford.      These    investigators,    armed    with    a 

the  effect,   familiar  in   the  gas  business,  of  glass  bulb  nearly  vacuous,  employ  electricity 

still  further  broadening  the  demand.  to  break  down  atoms   into  electrons  about 

A  SUPRKME  LAW  OF  KVOLUTiON'  EMERGES.  one-th«,jsandth  part  the  size  of  the  hydrogen 

atom.  I  ncsc  electrons  are  all  alike  what- 
Only  when  electricity  thus  becomes  our  ever  their  source  may  be,  whether  lead,  cop- 
universal  servant  will  its  master)'  mean  as  per,  gold,  or  aught  else.  As  fire  made  man 
much  for  mankind  to-day  as,  long  ago,  did  master  of  the  molecule,  electricity  now  en- 
the  first  kindling  of  fire,  with  slowly  won  ables  him  partly  to  resolve  the  atom  itself 
arts  of  furnace  and  lamp,  oven  and  smelter,  into  units  which  may  be  the  foundation 
crucible  and  still.  A  point  to  be  kept  steadi-  stones  of  nature.  The  fireless  savage  dealt 
ly  in  view  is  that  it  was  this  old  resource,  only  with  the  surfaces  of  things;  when  he 
flame,  that  in  flowering  gave  birth  to  electric  created  fire  at  will  he  passed  below  surfaces 
art.  When  Volta,  as  recently  as  1800,  built  to  the  molecules  which  build  up  masses;  to- 
his  battery,  to  create  the  first  electric  stream,  day  the  electrician  disrupts  the  atom  itself 
he  did  so  because  rich  in  golden  gifts  of  fire,  to  reach  nature's  verj'  heart. 


LORD  KELVIN,   FOREMOST  ELECTRICIAN   OF  HIS  AGE. 

1  Thomson,  the  first  Lord  Kelvin,  whi^  rnnkod  as  one  of  the  greatest  m 

,    ,         ts  of  his  tiine,  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1824.     At  a  very  early  a„_  

tudent  at  Glasgow  University,  where  his  father,  James  Thomson,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. The  son,  however,  removed  to  Cambridge  and  was  graduated  frocn  St.  Peter's  College 
in  1845  3s  second  wrangler.  The  next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow  University  and  held  that  chair  continuously  for  a  period  of  tifty-three  years.  As  a 
young  university  professor  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  new  science  of  electricity,  and  when 
the  American,  Cyrus  Field,  began  the  laying  of  cables  across  the  Atlantic  he  was  appointed  con- 
sulting engineer.  In  this  cable  enterprise  Professor  Thomson  gave  valuable  assistance,  making 
inventions  of  instruments  for  receiving  the  messages  and  working  the  line,  and  devising  other 
important  apparatus.  Later  he  perfected  methods  of  taking  deep-sea  soundings  while  a  ship  was 
under  way,  and  devised  a  provision  for  overcoming  the  influence  of  a  ship's  magnetism  on  the 
compass.  Among  his  non- electrical  inventions  it  is  said  that  the  machine  for  predicting  the  level 
of  the  tides  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  the  most  important.  In  the  electrical  field  he  contributed 
materially  to  the  introduction  of  accurate  methods  of  measuring  current  Professor  Thomson 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1892.  He  visited  America  in  i88j,  189?.  and  IQ02,  He  was  pro- 
foondly  interested  m  the  electrical  development  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  1896  Lord  Kelvin's  jubilee 
as  professor  at  Glasgow  University  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusipsm.  It  was  attended  by 
del^ates  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lord  Kelvin  died  at  Glasgow  on  December 
I7i  1907.  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  1 


In  Inland 


THl-  COMING  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

RV  I'RXI-ST  I.A  nvV.  JONKS. 

POR  ,)UT  two  cnitiinVs  man  liiis  Iwii  try  t..  lilt  tliis  balance  of  wc^U.     Thus  it  is 

iiti;  ti)  iiivi'iit  a  rm-ari-i  wluTchy  lif  miiilit  s;-rri  that  a  iiicirt-  ilistinctive  wonl  must  be 

naxijiiitc  the  air.     Many  have  bct-'n  the  fan-  used  i.>  ilUtinuviish  what  U  jienerallv  meant 

tastii-  schniKS  hir  reali/ini;  tliis  izreai  .lesM-  hy  a  heavier-ilian-afr  machine.     Of  late  the 

cratinii,  but   uot   iintii    uiiliin   tlie   last    lew  \nif.l  "'  ua-^less  "  has  been  intrmhiced,  and  it 

years  has  am  thinL'  like  suceess  heen  atlaine.i.  seen:s  tn  fill  every  requirement.      Now,  then, 

'i'his  success  is   but  contiKirative.   an.l    it   ha*  \\f  have  properly  .lesliinateil  the  two  general 

been  attained  bv  but  chu-  t\  pe  of  apparatus,  clas.;es,  the  liuhter-ihnn-uir  auii   the  Easless. 

In  onler  to  have  a  clear  unUerstamlin;:  of  The  (zasless  type  suhJivi>ies  info  three,— 

the  siihiect  it  is  necessar\    to  state  the  two  the  aen^plane.  the  iirtlu'ptcr  or  beating-wing 

divisions    in    which,  apparatus    for    lliyht    is  n^achine,    an,!    the    heliiopter    or    direct-lift 

classed.— lighter  (ban  ^or  atul   heavier  than  nuichine.     The  aeroplane  obtains  its  lifting 

air.     Tven  this  chLssific^ition.  while  p-nerallv  capaeitv  by  beim:  lora-,!  a-ainst  the  air  by 

used,  is  incorrect.     By  a  "  lijihter-tban-air  "  vertical  propellers  at  a  speed  s<i  great  that  the 

machine  is  umlerstooii  one  that  depends  for  pressure  on  the  \inder  side,  properly  inclined. 

its  buoyancy  on  a  j:a-  of  low  specific  gravitv.  will  cause  it  to  r'<e  ami  maintain  its  course 

Hut  a  mudiine  may  be  built  be^.vier  than  air  through  ibe  air,  either  i^arallel  with  tbe  earth 

and  stili  \ise  gas  as  tbe  principal  aid  to  per-  or  at  \;ir>ini;  angle-.  The  oribopter  is  a  close 

feet  buovancy,  with  planes  to  lift  the  ditTer-  iniitaiion  of  ihe  hlr,!,  witli  Happinir  wings, 

ence  hetween  the  total  weight  of  the  apua-  hut   in  merely  soaring  or  gliding  It  would 

ratiis  and  the  weight  lifted  by  the  gas,     Tbe  have  the  attributes  of  the  aeroplane;     The 

motor,  if  driven   fast  cmmgH,  would  move  helicopter,  or  "  heilish-coptcr,"  as  its  friends 

the  planes  against  the  air  with  force  enough  jotingly  call   it,  dt'|iends  upon  driving  fffi- 
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dent  horizontal  screws  or  propellers  at  a  There  is  no  machine  of  the  jjasless  type 
speed  great  erouph  to  pull  the  machine  ver-  which  conihines  all  three  classes.  To  illua- 
tically  or  obliquely  into  the  air.  tratc  the  at-roplanc  wc  would  take  as  the 
The  French  war  dirijjible  La  Palrie  is  a  best  e.vaniple  that  of  Wilbur  and  Orville 
true  type  of  the  lighter  than  air.  The  Santos  Wright,  of  Dayton,  The}*  have  adopted  the 
Dumont  No.  l6  is  a  heavier-than-air  appara-  t\vo-plane  gliiler  introduced  by  Chanute  and 
tus,  using  gas  as  a  means  of  lifting  the  greater  Herring.  The  Gammeter  orthoptcr  would 
part  of  the  weight.  Horizontal  planes  were  be  a  true  specimen  of  that  class;  and  the 
evpected  to  lift  the  small  balance,  but  an  Kimball  model  an  example  of  the  helicopter, 
accident  in  the  trial  of  this  machine,  or  bal-  We  naturally  ask  what  has  been  done  in 
loon,  prevented  an  actual  test  of  its  possi-  ever)' line  to  give  promise  of  definite  results? 
bilities.  A  later  invention  of  the  same  type,  In  the  gas  type  we  have  reached  practical 
the  Malecot,  achieved  a  short  flight,  but  also  [lerfection.  There  are  serious  difficulties 
came  to  grief.  Both  accidents  ivere  due  to  which  cannot  be  overcome.  The  gas  hag  it- 
other  causes  than  to  the  application  of  this  self  is  a  plainly  evident  one.  The  weight  of 
idea  itself.  material    and    machinery  .  has   already    been 
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brought  to  the  lowest  limit  of  safety,  and  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  gas  employed.  Beyond  certain  limits  in 
size  it  is  believed  ne  cannot  go.  Zeppelin 
has  already  gone  to  the  extreme  in  size  and 
capacity,  but  has  been  able  to  keep  from  ex- 
ceeding practicabilits'.  La  Patrie  has  been  a 
great  success,  but  it  has  not  achieved  quite 
the  results  of  the  Zeppelin.  We  can  now 
count  at  least  four  perfectly  practical,  useful 
dirigible  balloons,  the  Zeppelin,  the  Parseral 
and  the  Gross  in  Germany;  and  La  I'atrie 

With  the  413-foot  Zeppelin  a  speed  of 
thirty-four  miles  an  hour  has  been  attained, 
and  over  200  miles  covered  on  one  recent 
ascent  lasting  eight  hours.  This  stands  as 
a  record  of  its  kind.    The  Parseval  dirigible 

has  attained   a  speed  of  t\venty-eij;ht  miles,    ^^j^  moml  helicopter  uf  wh.bu-b 
and  so    has    the   military  airship   of    Major  or  .new  vohk. 

Gross.     The  German  Government   is  very 

secretive  in  regard  to  these  two,  and  little    over  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  this  against 
but  general  information  is  obtainable.  a  wind  which  blew  at  one  time  twenty-four 

For  five  years  the  wealthy  Lehaudy  miles  an  hour.  November  30  a  sudden 
brothers  financed  the  building  of  the  well-  violent  gust  of  wind  tore  the  airship  from 
known  Lebaudy.  In  1906  it  was  given  to  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers  at  Verdun  and  it 
the  French  Government,  and  a  duplicate  was  was  last  reported  as  having  come  to  earth  in 
ordered  and  called  La  Patrie.  This,  with  Ireland,  There  were  conflicting  reports  as 
a  speed  of  some  twenty  miles  an  hour,  has  to  whether  any  one  was  on  board  the  ship  or 
proved  so  successful  that  a  few  weeks  ago  not.  Of  late,  little  information  has  been  ob- 
orders  were  given  for  five  more,  to  be  called  tainable  from  the  French  engineers,  while  in 
Repabli'/i/e,  Democralie,  Liberie,  Virile,  the  past  considerable  information  has  been 
and  Justice.     On  November  23,   1907,  La    gleaned. 

Palrie  traveled,  sans  estate,  from  Paris  to  The  importance  of  the  dirigible  baIIo<Mt 
Verdun,  a  distance  of  142.8  miles,  in  seven  to  governments  is  shown. in  some  degree  by 
hours  am!  five  minutes,  a  mean  speed  of  this  episode;  A  great  German  rubber  com- 
pany obtained  the 
agency  for  the  French 
dirigible  in  America, 
Just  as  they  were 
about  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations the  French 
manufacturers  sudden- 
ly cancelled  all  con- 
tracts. Thus,  the  se- 
crets of  the  recent  suc- 
cesses in  France  with 
the  dirigible  balloon 
will  probably  remain 
with  the  French.  But 
there  is  this  question 
which  comes  up:  The 
rubber  cloth  used  tn 
the  Lebaudy  balloons 
is  made  in  Germany, 
and  we  wonder  if  the 
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The  United  States 
Government  has  done 
nothing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dirigible 
or  the  flying  machine, 
and  the  private  citizen 
has  had  no  incentive 
to  expend  time  and 
money  with  the  hope 
of  disposing  of  it  to 
the  Government. 
The  international  bal- 
loon race  at  St.  Louis 
and  the  great  success 
attained  abroad  have 
done  much  to  interest 


Goi 


and 


J  1907 


material  to  France.  They  certainly  would 
not  do  so  in  time  of  war  between  those 
countries. 

The  British -Government  has  also  pro- 
duced this  year  the  'NuUi  Secundus,  or,  offi- 
cially, Dirigible  No.  i,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Capper.  After  several  trial 
flights,  with  rather  unpromising  results,  the 
balloon  was  wrecked,  revealing  imperfect 
construction  and  inadequate  engine  power. 
The  Italian  Government  is  actively  at  work 
on  a  dirigible,  and  we  may  look  for  definite 
results  there.  Spain  also  is  building  a  dirigi- 
ble 115  feet  long,  with  two  twenty-four 
horsepower  motors. 


before    long    we    may 
3  wEiiE        have     a     dirigible     to 
"■  compete  with  those  of 

Europe.  As  a  guide 
to  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
the  furtherance  by  the  Government  of  aero- 
nautics in  this  countrj',  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  International  Aeronautical 
Congress,  held  in  New  York,  October  28 
and  29,  1907,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion; "Resolved,  By  the  International  Aero- 
nautical Congress,  assembled  together  in 
New  York,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  advisability  of  providing  the 
departments  of  the  Government  charged 
with  these  duties  funds  sufficient  to  establish 
aeronautical  plants  commensurate  with  those 
of  other  r 
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The  real  gasless  flying  machine  is  about  to  him  t"0  priz.es.  one  for  the  first  aero- 
be, or  has  already  been,  realized,  am!  only  plane  to  fly  195  feet  and  one  for  the  first 
remains  to  he  perfected  and  placed  upon  the  to  go  at  least  32.S  feet.  Ellehommer,  in 
market.  In  1905  the  Wright  brothers  were  Denmark,  in  Januan-,  1906,  flew  a  distance 
able  to  fly  twenty-four  and  one-fifth  miles  in  of  ib?  feet  in  a  "  Wrij;ht-type  "  machine. 
thirty-eight  minutes  and  three  seconds.  The  In  April,  1907,  the  DeJagrange  aeroplane 
flight  was  stopped  then  only  by  exhaustion  made  a  flight  of  164  feet,  though  in  a  previ- 
of  fuel.  This  flight  was  made  over  a  circu-  ous  trial  a  distance  of  ig6  feet  was  attained. 
lar  course,  and  the  average,  speed  was  over  Uleriot  made  a  flight  of  492  feet  in  an  aero- 
thirty-eight  miles  an  hour.  t)n  a  straight  plane  during  the  summer  of  1907. 
course  the  speed  would  have  been  forty  miles.  The  world's  public  record  for  dynamic 
The  machine,  with  the  operator,  weighed  flight  was  first  made  by  Santos  Dumont, 
925  pounds.  l"he  Wriglit  flight  caused  a  when  he  covered  his  723  feet.  Hut  in  Octo- 
rush  of  foreign  inventors  into  the  field.  bcr,  1907,  Henri  Farman  introduced  a  new 

Santos  Dumnnt, 
who  had  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  with 
a  gasless  machine,  in 
September,  1906,  was 
able  to  fly  about  twen- 
ty-five yards  in  an 
aeroplane  we  i  gh  i  n  g 
465  pounds  with  the 
operator.  Succeeding 
flights  were  longer, 
until  o  n  November 
12,  1906,  he  main- 
tained a  uniform  flight 
for  723  feet,  at  a  speed      ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^_^^ 

of  twenty-five  mdes  an  ^„^  kkench  oihii^iule  ball.oo:i  "vii.LE  he  tab 

hour.      ']"his    won    for  to  m,  ueutscii. 
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THE       SANTOS  DUMONT  NO.    I4,      WHICH    MADE  THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  FLIGHT  0 

design  of  aeroplane,  and  in  his  first  flight  flights  being  about  fifty  feet,  at  a  speed  of 
approached  the  distance  of  Santos  Dumont.  ten  feet  a  second.  He  has  become  impressed 
In  the  second  trial  he  negotiated  935  feet,  vcith  the  commercial  possibilities  of  such  an 
190  feet  more  than  Santos  Dumont's  record,  apparatus  and  expects  to  have  a  man-carrying 
On  November  18  this  distance  was  again  machine  completed  in  the  near  future.  Otto 
increased  to  a  kilometer,  six-tenths  of  a  mile.  G.  Luyties,  Baltimore,  has  completed  a  fuU- 
A  complete  circle  and  return  to  the  starting  sized  helicopter  in  which  he  places  great 
point  was  accomplished,  but  the  machine  faith,  and  he  is  intending  to  compete  for  the 
touched  the  ground  for  an  instant  just  before  Scientific  American  trophy-  for  gasless  ma- 
and  just  after  rounding  the  post  at  one  end  chines.  There  -is  also  another  helicopter 
of  the  course  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux.  The  building  in  Connecticut  which  promises 
weight  of  the  machine  is  lioo  pounds,  and  it  much  from  results  obtained  thus  far. 
is  propelled  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  to  The  orthopter  has,  by  those  who  are  con- 
thirty  miles  an  hour  by  a  fifty-horsepower  sidered  qualified  to  judge,  long  been  assigned 
motor.  The  supporting  surface  is  560  square  among  the  impossible,  though  some  small  re- 
fcet;  thus  nearly  two  pounds  are  supported  suits  have  been  attained.  The  claim  is  that 
by  every  square  foot  of  area.  This  flight  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  copying  nature, 
established  a  new  world's  record.  The  except  in  principle,  and  that  the  application 
Wright  brothers'  flight  cannot  be  placed  of  nature's  laws  can  be  improved  upon  by 
among   records   of   public   flights,    for    their  man. 

work  has  been  done  in  secret,  and  we  have  The  helicopter,  to  the  laity,  seems  to  be 

accepted  the  fact  of  their  flight  on  the  veri-  the  best  type  of   the  gasless  machine.     An 

fied  statement  of  wit;iesses,  aeroplane  must  start  with  a  speed  of  at  least 

With  the  helicopter  little  has  been  done,  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  main- 

and  less  with  the  orthopter,    M,  Cornu  has,  tain  flight,  while  experiments  witK;^  model 

perhaps,  done  the  most  work  with  the  heli-  helicopter,  with  a  load  of  one  pound  to  the 

copter,  and  his  model,  weighing  thirty  and  square  foot  of  surface,  showed  a  speed  of 

one-hdf  pounds,  rose  in  the  air  "  most  satis-  twelve  miles  an  hour  sufl'icient  to  maintain 

factorily  and  maintained  a  steady  course."  the  machine  in  the  air.    With  the  helicopter 

Wilbur  R.  Kimball,  of  New  York,  has  built  one  can  advance  at  a  more  speedy  angle  than 

an  eleven-ounce  rubber-driven  model  which  with  the  aeroplane,  and  there  is  the  possibil- 

has    flown    verj'    successfiJIy,    the    longest  ity  of  hovering  at  an  an^le  within  the  limits 
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of  a  comparatively  small  space ;  and  the  ani;le 
of  descent  is  sharper.  Hut  the  drawback  to 
this  type  is  the  unreliability  of  the  present 
h'ght  motor.  With  tlic  aeroplane  the  stop- 
ping of  the  motor  is  not  ilisiLstrous,  and  a 
ionf;  j;lide  to  earth  can  be  made,  but  with 
the  helicopter  the  safety  of  the  operator 
tlcpcmls  at  once  on  the  motor  [loinji  until 
stopped  by  the  operator  on  landing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  actually  have  at 
least  four  practically  perfect  dirijiible  bal- 
loons and  as  many  jsisless  machines  which 
promise  the  accomplishment  of  dynamic 
flight  in  the  very  near  future.  'While 
flights  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  dynamic 
machines  are  onlv  "  grasshopper  jumps,"  a 
les.son  is  learned  each  time,  and  as  lon^i  as 
the  flights  continually  increa-e  in  length  we 
tnow    that  the  lessons  have   been    effective. 

The  age  of  the  thin^  nniebine  i>  here,— 
and  now.  The  dirigible  ltall<.on  surely  has 
Slime  adiaotages  over  the  dynamic  apparatu'^, 
hut  the  latter  has  a  preponderance  over  the 
dirigible.      'Che    dirigible 


stepping-stoH' 

e,  although  in  another  direction.       uKxm    . 

'.\M\( 

to  the  flving 

machine,     i'lie  dirigible  is  mere-              '''' 

ly  a  balloon 

made   steerable.   while   the   flv- 

ing   machine 

is   a   new    thing   all    the    way    flies  will 

be 

through,  not 

an   adaptation  of  any  present    that  end 

\\i- 

method  of  t 

ravel.     A    flying   mmbine   that    jumping 

ap|i 

is.  and  until  we  attain 
tisider  adaptations  and 
mparative. 


HOW  THE  CUBAN  PROBLEM  MIGHT  BE  SOLVED. 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  H.  PARKER,  U.  S.  A. 

[Captain   Parker's  long  residence  in   Cuba,  his  experience  with  American  army  conditions, 
and  his  sympathetic  study  of  Cuban  conditions  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  make 
the  following  analysis  and  plan  of  his, — worked  out,   as   it   has  been,   during   years  of  contact 
with  the  Cuban  people  and  surrounded  by  the  conditions  ni  which  they  live, — unusually  inter-  V 
esting   and   important.     Of   course,   the   views  presented  are  his  own,  but  his  experience  and    V 
equipment,  we  believe,  justify  the  rather  extended   space  wo   have  given   them. — The   Editor.]      ' 


W 


SELF-DEFENSES    AND    THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 


HEN  the  power  of  the  United  States  cussion  as  to  whether  the  former  Cuban 
destroyed  that  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  in  Government  was  wise  and  efficient  is  for- 
July,  1898,  the  duty  of  establishing  and  eign  to  this  point,  however  much  it  may  be 
maintaining  a  just  and  law^ful  government  germane  to  other  questions.  A  discussion 
devolved  upon  the  conqueror.  From  the  of  the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  people  for  self- 
international  point  of  view  ( no  nation  caring  government  is  equally  irrelevant  on  this 
to  controvert,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Ameri-  point.  It  is  the  international  duty  of  the 
can  occupation  of  Cuba),  the  form  of  gov-  United  States  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
crnment  was  an  affair  of  international  ad-  just  and  lawful  government  in  Cuba,  of 
ministration,  to  be  settled  by  the  United  some  sort,  as  much  as  it  is  her  duty  to  main- 
States.  The  fact  of  American  control  was  tain  a  similar  government  in  Alaska  or 
the  only  essential  one  in  the  situation.  From  Missouri  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  point  of  view  of  foreign  nations  which 
were  interested,  that  fact  alone  fixed  the  in- 
ternational responsibility  for  law,  order,  It  has  also  become  imperative  that  the 
tranquillity,  and  justice  in  Cuba.  Its  ac-  United  States  do  this  on  account  of  consid- 
ceptance  by  the  United  States  fixes  upon  erations  of  self-defense.  Since  its  first  in- 
her  a  continuing  responsibility  until  there  tervention  in  Cuba  the  United  States  has 
shall  be  established  a  permanent  Cuban  Gov-  embarked  upon  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ernment,  capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  in  ama  Canal,  a  work  of  great  international 
a  manner  acceptable  to  its  neighbors.  importance,  but  one  of  far  greater  impor- 

In  the  performance  of  the  obligations  thus  tance  to  her  own  defenses.  Now  Cuba  is 
imposed  the  United  States  established  first  the  key  to  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
an  American  military  government,  then  an  The  nation  that  controls  Cuba  can  inevita- 
independent  Cuban  Republic,  whose  stability  bly  maintain  control  over  the  Atlantic  exit 
was  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  of  the  canal.  If  the  nation  exercising  such 
lastly  a  provisional  administration  of  that  re-  control  be  hostile  to  the  United  States  the 
public,  under  its  own  constitution  and  laws,  latter  must  lose  to  a  hostile  power  the  great 
for  the  very  purpose  of  executing  that  guar-  advantage  resulting  from  such  control  of 
anty  of  stability  without  which  the  Cuban  the  canal  now  being  built  as  a  public  enter- 
Republic  could  never  have  been.  Such  is  a  prise  by  the  United  States  at  her  own  ex- 
condensed  history  of  the  relations  of  the  pense.  If  this  control  doubles  the  defensive 
United  States  with  Cuba  since  the  sinking  power  of  the  United  States,  or  doubles  the 
of  the  Maine  down  to  the  present  time.  offensive  power  of  an  adversary  against  the 

Now  arises  the  question  as  to  future  rela-  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  follows 

tions  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  that  American  control  over  Cuba  is  just  as 

The  international  situation  is  the  same  as  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the  United 

before.     It  is  a  matter  of  purely  internal  States  as  control  over  the  canal  itself.    Such 

administration  for  the  United  States.     All  control  does  not  necessarily  imply  either  an- 

thc  nations  of  the  world  have  acquiesced  in  nexation  or  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the 

the  second  American  occupation  of  Cuba,  political  S5^tem  of  the  United   States;  but 

Their  approval  is  not  less  sincere  because  it  does  imply  such  a  future  relation  that  the 

implied.    American  control  is  absolute  and  ri^^ht  of  the  United  States  to  make,  use  of 

complete.    American  responsibility  is  corrc-  Cuban  ports  as  bases  of  military-naval  opera- 

spondingly  complete  and  indivisible.    A  dis-  tions  in  time  of  war  will  be  fixed  beyond 
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controversy.     B5'  virtue  of  our  actual  occu-  United  States  for  her  defense  against  foreign 

pation  we  have  that  right  now.     It  would  aggression. 

1      r  11                       A       '¥  (3)  These    relations    must    contain    nothing 

A        I-       S"r^^"^^r  It.                         •  contrary  to  our  form  of  government;  and  there- 

Another  consequence  flows  from  the  geo-  fore  the  relation  between  the  two  countries  must 

graphical    position    of   Cuba   and    its    recent  be  one  capable  of  subsisting  under  the  Consti- 

instability    of    administration.      A    country  tution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

I'll  1  .  J*  ^  1  I  (4)  1  hese  relations  must  be  such  that  they 
which  has  many  and  serious  disturbances  of  ^m  ^^^  greatly  prejudice  any  of  the  large  in- 
public  peace,  and  also  has  a  large  foreign  tcrests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  merely 
element   in   its   population,  with  large  busi-  a?  a  matter  of  practical  politics.    They  must  con- 

ness  interests  controlled  bv  foreign  capital,  1?^"  "°,^^*"S  to  wound  the  high  pride  and  sensi- 

t               -  ,           ^         r-       »  tjyg  nature  of  the  Cuban  people;  for,  otherwise, 
is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  a  source  Cuban  discontent  will  make  of  them  a  source  of 
of  international  peril  on  account  of  incom-  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
petent   administration.     This   is   more   espe-  (5)  With  growing  international  responslbili- 
cially  true  if  such  country  is  so  strate^rically '  ties  upon  her  hands;  with  a  considerable  part 
*.    \    \      \         '                1                          1  .           "r  of  her   military   forces   at    present    immobilized 
situated    that   it   may   become   a   subject   of  by  exterior  possessions;  with  at  least  the  possi- 
contention    among    other    nations.      Such    is  bility  of  emergency  use  for  these  forces  previous 
precisely   the  situation   in  Cuba.  to  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  to  have  its  relations 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONDITIONS.  with  Cuba  settled  upon  a  permanently  satisfac- 
tory basis  as  soon  as  possible. 
Stated  tersely,  therefore,  the  two  funda- 
mental conditions  which  must  govern  all  re-  ^  factor  in  the  Cuban  problem,  also  de- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  manding  promptness,  is  the  paramount  neces- 
are  these:  sity    for    permanently    satisfactory    sanitary 

/  N  T-i     TT  •     t  f-                         ,,.  ,  conditions    in    Cuba.      Her    communication 

(I)    Ihe  United  States  must  establish  a  capa-  -.i      *u             ..i                   ^        i     ^u       tt    -^  j 

ble  government  in  Cuba,  with  which  it  must  es-  ^^'^^'^     V"^    southern    ports    of    the    United 

ti^blish  such  permanent  relations  as  are  necessary  States  is  so  direct  and  short  that  continuance 

in  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  the   Panama  of  peril   to   the   American   public    from   the 

Canal    would   play   a   part.      (2)    The    United  ydlow  fever  pest,  the  cause  and  prevention 

States  must  maintain  such  stability  of  that  gov-  ri-i                                     n         j^j- 

ernmem,  and  such  a  system  of  administration  ^^   which   are    now   so    well    understood,    is 

of  Cuban  laws,  that  Cuba  shall  never  become  a  unthinkable.      Our   Government   would    be 

source  of  international  peril  on  account  of  in-  worse  than  recreant  to  its  duty  to  its  own 

competent  government.  if  [^  should   fail   before   the   termination   of 

The    obligations    of    the    United    States  the  present  intervention  to  impose  some  sat- 

above  stated  are  the  foundation  of  the  pres-  isfactory    guaranty    that    this    peril    to    the 

ent  American   occupation   of   Cuba.     They  American  public  shall  be  forever  suppressed, 

are  recognized  not  only  by  the  Government  in  so  far  as  proper  sanitary  precautions  in 

of  the  United  States  and  by  that  of  Cuba,  Cuba  can  accomplish  that  result, 

but  also   by   the   revolutionary  elements  of  Economic  relations  here  also  play  a  part, 

the   Cuban   population,   as   shown   by  their  The  differential  duty  on  sugar  is  just  enough 

prompt    laying   down    of   arms   as   soon    as  to  compel  the  export  from  Cuba  of  the  raw 

American  intervention  was  assured,  in  Sep-  material,  mostly  to  refineries  in  the  United 

tember,  1906.  States.     These,  of  course,  like  all  protected 

The  live  question  is  what  form  the  future  interests,  will  stoutly  resist  any  solution  that 
relations  between  the  two  countries  shall  entails  curtailment  of  their  privileges.  Sim- 
assume.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  ilar  protests  will  come  from  the  tobacco  in- 
solution  of  the  Cuban  problem.  Some  ele-  terests,  probably,  and  from  every  American 
ments  of  these  relations  can  be  determined:  interest  that  fancies  it  has  a  little  to  lose  by 

(1)  They  should  be  of  such  permanent  na-  ^^^'^'  commercial  relations  with  Cuba.  As 
ture  as  not  to  require  continual  readjustment.  ^.  matter  ot  practical  expediency,  the  solu- 
Ihe  prosperity  of  both  countries  depends  on  tion  must  be  as  little  objectionable  to  these 
this  condition ;  that  of  'Cuba  much  more  so  than  interests  as  possible. 

that  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  They  must  be  so  adjusted  that  Cuba  will  ANNEXATION  WOULD  RESULT  IN  ANOTHER 
not    be    a    source    of    weakness,    but    of    more  RACE  PROBLEM 

strength,  to  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of 

any  foreign  war.    This  is  of  equal  importance  to  Political   considerations   also   enter.      We 

both  countries;   to  the  United   States  because,    olr^o/^tr  Vioxr*.  /^«o  ,r^^„  „;„«^«.  «  «< u 

otherwise,  her  relations  with   Cuba  would  im-  f^'^^^^  *'^''^  T     f  ^  vigorous      race  prob- 

mobilize  some  portion  of  her  fighting  strength;  '^"^     .0"  ^ur  hands.     At   the  present  time 

and  to  Cuba  because/ that  island  relies  upon  the  there  is  no  race  problem  in  Cuba.    The  races 
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live  together  amicably.  But  if  Cuba  enters  rights  and  obligations  existing  by  force  of 
into  the  political  system  of  the  United  necessity.  Similarly,  it  imposes  no  conditions 
States,  immigration  from  the  States  will  upon  Cuba.  It  only  defines  a  part  of  con- 
soon  create  a  "  race  problem,"  and  one  that  ditions  imposed  by  necessity,  under  which 
will  be  far  more  difficult  of  solution  than  conditions  government  must  exist  in  Cuba, 
that  in  the  Southern  States.  We  must  steer  whether  they  be  defined  at  all  or  not.  Geog- 
clear  of  that  rock.  A  country  that  cannot  raphy,  history,  and  commerce  have  created 
maintain  a  stable  government  of  its  own  will  these  conditions ;  not  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
not  lend  greater  stability  t©  existing  Ameri-  But  the  Treaty  of  Paris  did  impose  a  con- 
can  institutions.  The  '*  State  of  Antilla  '*  dition  that  must  be  respected  until  the  terms 
is  a  beautiful  dream,  but  absolutely  imprac-  of  the  treaty  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  That 
ticable  of  realization  in  the  present  genera-  condition  is  the  one  which  gives  to  Spain 
tion.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  same  rights  as  to  the  United  States  in 
free  trade  with  colonies  does  not  follow  the  matters  of  commerce  in  Cuba  for  a  period 
flag;  hence  future  commercial  relations  of  ten  years,  which  will  end  on  February 
with  independent  Cuba  can  be  regulated  by  4,  1909.  This  condition  is  one  imposed 
treaty  or  by  Congress,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  by  natural  laws,  but  by  man.  The 
The  court  has  also  held  that  citizenship,  in  United  States  might  tolerate  free  trade  with 
so  far  as  exercise  of  the  suffrage  and  enjoy-  Cuba,  but  could  never  permit  free  trade 
ment  of  the  "  Bill  of  Rights  '*  are  concerned,  with  Spain  also.  Consequently  a  perma- 
does  not  follow  the  flag.  These  privileges  nent  adjustment  of  commercial  relations 
are  conferred  not  by  occupation,  but  by  with  Cuba  must  necessarily  wait  for  the  ex- 
specific  legislation.  Hence  these  matters  are  piration  of  that  treaty  in  order  that  its  pro- 
capable  of  regulation,  if  the  theory  of  an-  vision  giving  equal  right  in  Cuban  ports  to 
nexation  is  abandoned.  Spain  may  be  eliminated  from  the  Cuban 
Among  the  permanent  relations  that  must  problem. 

be    considered,    of    course,    are    the   treaties  cuba's  immediate  needs. 

of  the  United   States.     Of  these  the  Piatt 

Amendment  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  even        Cuba,  it  will  be  conceded,  needs  at  once: 

the  most   important  one,   to  be  considered.        (j)  a  great,   practical,   educational   develop- 

The  Piatt  Amendment  incorporates  into  the  ment  along  the  lines  of  practical  experience  in 

laws  of  the  United  States  and  into  the  con-  self-government,    exercise    of    personal    rights, 

stitution  of  Cuba  only  a  part  of  the  mutual  ?"n„Kf;l^;'° fl,'^  n^inv'/rlJI^^inf^"!'^  k^^'''*'  ^"^ 
...             ,                 I                             •       1  republican  lorm  ot  government  can  be  success- 
duties   imposed  upon   the   two  countries  by  ful  without  outside  aid  and  support. 

their   geographical    and    historical    relations.        (2)  That  aid  and  support  must  come  from 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  t^}^  United  States.    It  is  practicable  to  give  this 

to  establish   and    n,aintain  a   free  and    re-  t^tT^T^^SS^  ^^J^"^^ 

publican    form   ot    government   in   Cuba   it  States,  thus   adding  an   element  of   weakness, 

there  had  never  been  a  Piatt  Amendment;  rather  than  strength,  to  our  own  institutions. 

free,  because  the  genius  of  our  institutions  ,  (3)  That. aid  must  come  in  the  form  of  set- 

^0^',^^Uo  r^f  wyrs  r^4-U^r-  ^r'^,yA  •  •■««iikl.Vor,    k»/^oiic<>  "^^  commcrcial  rclatious  as  soon  as  the  termi- 

permits  of  no  other  kind  ,  republican,  because  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^^^^  obligations  will  permit; 

no  other  kind  is  permissible  under  that  su-  and  in  the   form  of  wise  initiative,  discreetly 

preme  law  from  which  our  Government  de-  exercised,  looking  toward  such  changes  in  Cuban 

rives  its  only  right  to  make  laws  or  treaties,  ^^ws  as  will  develop  in  her  people  capacity  to 

N#»i'fhpr   Cnn(Tre<<     nor    thp   Senate    in    com-  ^PPreciate   free   institutions,   and  govern   them- 

INeither   ^.ongress,   nor   tne  benate   in   com  selves  under  a  republican  system.     These  changes 

bmation    with    the    President,    through    the  nmst  look  toward  reduction  of  the  paternal  atti- 

treaty-making  power,  can   possibly  derive  a  tude   of   the   central   government,   with   corre- 

right   to  establish   any  kind  of  government  spending  exercise  of  greater  power  by  local  au- 

foreign  to  that  Constitution  from  which  both  ^*^o^*^*^s- 

derive  all  the  power  and  authority  with  There  appears  to  be  one  way  in  which 
which  they  are  invested.  A  temporary  mili-  these  ends  can.be  accomplished  within  Amer- 
tary  government  for  purpose  of  defense,  in  ican  limitations  without  injury  to  the  self- 
case  of  necessity, — ^yes ;  but  a  non-republican  respect  of  the  Cuban  people.  The  educated 
form  of  governnient,  under  the  Constitu-  Cubans  see  clearly  that  a  period  of  tutelage 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  necessary.  The  uneducated  Cuban  cares 
— ^ncver.  So  the  Piatt  Amendment  confers  nothing  about  politics,  really;  what  he  wants 
no  rights,  imposes  no  obligations,  upon  the  is  results.  He  would  just  as  leave  have  these 
United  States.     It  merely  defines  part  of  results  flow  from  a  paternal  autocracy  as 
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from  the  most  liberal  democracy.     He   is  foreign  relations  and  against  such  outbreak? 

ignorant  of  the  machinery  by  which  results  as  that  of  August,    1906.     She  must  have 

are  accomplished;  but  he  knows  conditions  more;  the   right  of  veto  of  the  conditions 

arc  hard  for  him,  and  will  welcome  what-  which  give  rise  to  such  outbreaks.     Nothing 

ever  ameliorates  his  hardships,   provided  it  less  will  insure  stability  of  any  Cuban  Gov- 

be  a  genuine  amelioration.     Promises  alone  ernment. 

will  not  keep  him  quiet ;  they  would  only  Initiative  in  the  Cuban  Government  is  not 

dam  up  the  waters  of  revolution,  to  bring  one  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 

on  another  and  worse  inundation.  present  treaties.     //  is  one  of  the  necessities 

A  "  protectorate  "  over  Cuba  already  ex-  of  the  situation.     It  must  be  recognized  and 

ists.     We  have  the   facts,  however  it  may  made  a  definite  part  of  future  relations.   Yet 

be  called.     Names  matter  little.     That  pro-  that  initiative  must  not  extend  to  any  limit 

tectorate  must  take  some  form  for  the  im-  that  will  curtail  true  Cuban  independence, 

mediate   future   which   will   permit   of   pre-  for  such  a  condition  would  be  intolerable  to 

ventive,  as  well  as  corrective,  measures.  The  the  pride  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  would 

present  intervention   is   purely   a  corrective  entail  worse  disorders  than  those  which  have 

measure,  not  initiated  until  the  mischief  was  been   so   happily   suppressed. 

done.     For  the  future  there  must  be  a  sys-  ^  „  council  of  advisers." 
tcm  that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  or  such 

troubles  by  terminating  the  conditions  that  One    admirable    result   has   been    accom- 

crcate  them.  plished  during  the  present  intervention.     It 

,  consists  in  a  system  of  actual  supervision  of 

WHY  NOT   FOLLOW   ENGLAND  S    EXAMPLE  IN  ,           ;          .        x   ^u      r-    u         /^ 

:j  various  departments  or  the  Cuban  Govem- 

EGYPT?  ^       .  ,*^   ^   .              I 

ment  without  in  any  known  manner  givmg 

The  English  system  in  Egjpt  illustrates  offense  to  the  Cuban  people.   In  each  of  these 

what  must  be  done.    The  Khedive's  govern-  departments    there    has    been    detailed    an 

ment  has  remained  intact ;  but  Lord  Cromer  American,  known  as  **  Adviser  "  to  such  a 

had  the  initiative  in  such  measures  as  were  department.     He    is    an    American    official, 

deemed  essential  by  the  British  Government,  without  function  under  the  Cuban  Govem- 

An  exactly  similar  system   in   Cuba  is  not  ment,  and  without  pay  therefrom ;  but  his 

advocated.     It  would  be  plainly  impractica-  presence  gives  the  tone  and  balance  neces- 

ble,  owing  to  our  different  form  of  govern-  sary  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  machine, 

ment  at  home,  with  responsibility  to  a  legis-  It   would    not    be    possible,    or   even    de- 

lative  body,  as  well  as  to  the  executive.    But  sirable,  to  save  the  coming  Cuban  Republic 

some  of  the  features  of  England's  Egyptian  from  all  mistakes,   for  that  would  prevent 

system  might  well  be  incorporated  into  the  it     from     obtaining     the     best     experience, 

future    relations    between    Cuba    and    the  With  governments,  as  with  individuals,  the 

United  States.  best  results  come  from  learning  to  avoid  re- 

For  the  United  States  the  indispensable  peating  the  same  mistake.  Hence  the  re- 
things  are:  tention  of  an  American  adviser  in  each  de- 

(i)  Adequate  control  to  prevent  revolutions  Partment   of    the    new   Cuban    Government 

and  extravagance.  would   be  unwise,  even   if  all   errors  could 

(2)  Adequate  initiative  to  introduce  the  grad-  thereby  be  prevented ;  but  the  retention  of 

ual  education  in  democracy  that  must  occur  in  g^me    American    advisers,    to    exercise    the 

Cuba  before  any  repubhcan  system  of  Rovern-  x         »           i_          •    i*         1             11 

ment  can  be  successful  without  outside  help.  necessary   functions   above  indicated,   would 

appear  to  be  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  tried, 

For  Cuba  the  indispensable  things  are:  approved,  and  successful  system. 

(i)  Stability    of    system,    with    gradual    ad-  The    collective     body,     when     assembled, 

vancemcnt  toward  complete  independence  by  the  might  be  designated  "  Council  of  Advisers," 

development  of  capacity  for  self-control  in  and  and    might    exercise    the    necessarv    powers 

among  her  people.  •*.!       ^     ir              c     1       11            '11 

(2)  Readjustment    at    the    earliest    possible  ^v»thout  offense.     Such  a  body  would  consti- 

datc  of  commercial  relations  with  the  United  tute,  in  tact,  an  anxihar>-  to  the  legislative 

States,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  Cuban  body,  a  check  on  the  executive,  and  a  power- 

^"^^bl^  ^^^'^  "^*"^^^  "^^^^«t  as  "^^'■^y  ^^^«  as  ful  stimulant  to  right  progress. 

^'  As    the    present    tentative   system    works 

This  means  to  be  exercised  by  the  United  out,  each  department  l\as  its  **  adviser."  Each 

States    merely    tw-o    things:    initiative    and  adviser    has    his    assistants    in    the    various 

veto.     The  veto  she  has  now  over  Cuban  provinces,  who  maintain  toward  the  Provin- 
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cial  Council  a  position  similar  to  his  own  in  enjoyed  by  the  Cuban  Repubh'c :  the  right 

the   central    government.      Herein   lies    the  to  diplomatic  representatives  abroad ;  to  coin 

germ  of  a  suitable  system.     It  would  work  money;    to    fix    weights    and    measures;    to 

out  as  follows:  regulate  internal   and   external    affairs,   the 

Previous  to  the  date  on  which  the  Treaty  latter  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  now 

of  Paris  terminates,  February  4,  1909,  a  new  imposed    by    treaty;    to   make    and    enforce 

treaty  should  be  negotiated  with  the  Pro-  laws;  to  maintain  a  Cuban  judiciary,  inde- 

visional  Government  of  Cuba,  to  take  effect  pendent    of    foreign    interference,    and     to 

at  that  date.     This  treaty  should   contain  maintain    such    national    forces   as   may   be 

not  only  a  definite  adjustment  of  commercial  necessary   in    the    Cuban    Republic.      With 

relations  betw^een  the  two  countries,  but  also  these  sovereign  rights  all  intact,  the  Cuban 

the  necessary  authority  to  institute  and  main-  people    could    well    pride    themselves    upon 

tain  a  Council  of  Advisers  in  Cuba.     The  their  own  free  and  independent  government, 

re-establishment  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  like  acknowledged  by  all  the  nations  as  such, — 

its  first  organization,  should  be  made  condi-  a  position  for  which  so  many  Cuban  heroes, 

tional  upon  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions  and  martyrs  fought  and  died  upon  the  field 

of  this  treaty.  of  glory,  and   for  which  the  whole  Cuban 

The  Council  of  Advisers  should  con-  people  have  made  so  many  sacrifices, 
sist  of  one  president,  one  adviser  for  each  In  the  foregoing  plan  no  system  has  yet 
department  of  the  Cuban  Government  when  been  proposed  by  which  can  be  determined 
necessary,  as  for  example,  the  Treasury  De-  the  delicate  questions  arising  from  the  pecu- 
partment,  Sanitary  Department,  and  that  liar  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  one  for  each  prov-  States.  The  defect  of  the  Piatt  Amendment 
ince.  Each  member  thereof  should  be  an  is  that,  essentially,  action  under  it  is  cor- 
American,  entitled  to  the  diplomatic  privi-  rective,  but  not  preventive.  Before  inter- 
leges  in  Cuba,  and  an  official  of  the  United  vention  could  occur  Cuba  had  to  be  re- 
States,  not  of  Cuba.  duced  to  a  condition  of  anarchy,  through  the 

The  functions  of  these  officials  should  be  annihilation  of  all  legally  constituted  gov- 
threefold :  to  observe,  to  propose,  and  to  eminent.  That  was  the  condition  which  re- 
exercise  the  judicial  functions  hereinafter  suited  from  the  resignation  of  President 
described.  Thus  each  adviser  to  a  province  Palma  and  all  legal  successors  to  the  presi- 
would  exercise  the  right  of  proposing  meas-  dency.  Not  until  then  was  it  possible  to 
ures  to  the  Provincial  Council.  The  ad-  intervene,  and  then  only  by  the  use  of  armed 
visers  to  the  several  departments  of  govern-  force.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
ment  would  exercise  a  similar  right.  The  Palma  and  his  advisers  that  they  perceived 
Council  of  Advisers  as  a  body  should  have  this;  especially  so  to  Mr.  Palma,  in  his 
the  right  to  propose  such  legislation  as  marvelous  exhibition  of  self-abnegation  in 
might  seem  expedient  to  the  Cuban  Con-  order  that  the  conditions  might  be  fulfilled 
gress,  and  in  their  collective  action  would  under  which  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
exercise  the  judicial  function  to  be  described.  United  States  to  end  the  civil  war  would  be 
All  proposals  would  be  merely  advisory  in  unquestionable, 
character,  and  therefore  would  not  curtail 
the  legislative  rights  of  the  Cuban  bodies. 
Diplomatic  privileges  are  given  to  render 
these  officials  as  nearly  independent  and  im-  Preventive  as  well  as  corrective  measures 
partial  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  are  necessary.  The  fatal  defect  of  the  Piatt 
may  be  humanly  possible.  It  should  be  pro-  Amendment  is  that  it  creates  no  automatic 
vided  by  the  treaty  that  no  adviser  may  hold  machinery  for  so  regulating  relations  that 
or  acquire  any  property  interests  in  Cuba  inter\'ention  will  never  be  necessary  by  force 
during  his  incumbency,  nor  receive  any  of  arms.  That  machinery  must  be  created, 
emolument  or  perquisite  whatever  from  the  its  functions  defined  and  incorporated  into 
Cuban  Government  or  from  any  citizen  the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries  in 
thereof  during  his  incumbency.  the  same  manner  as  the  Piatt  Amendment, 

NO  INFRINGEMENT  OF  CUBAN  SOVEREIGNTY,  before  Stability  in  Cuba  can  be  assured. 

1*  ortunately,    the   system    above   outlined 

These  measures  provide  for  initiative  and  lends  itself  perfectly  to  this  necessity.     It  is 

restraint.     They  leave  absolutely  intact  all  true  that  under  the  actual  relations  of  the 

the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty  now  two  countries  laws  are  liable  to  be  enacted 
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prejudicial  in  their  operation  to  the  interests  States.    When  so  convened,  it  would  be  de- 
of  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  coun-  sirable  to  add  a  suitable  number  of  Cuban 
tries,   either   directly  or   through   the   hard-  representatives  to  this  tribunal, 
ships    they    work    upon    the    Cuban    people  The   foregoing   does   not,   however,   pro- 
by  indirectly  leading  to  revolution.     It  is  a  vide  for  that  stability  of  relations  and  ad- 
consequence  that  flows  from  the  immaturity  ministration    which    is    also    essential    to    a 
of  the  Cuban  people  for  democratic  forms  permanent  solution  of  the  Cuban  problem, 
of  government,   above  fully  explained.      It  This  must  be  had  by  outside  aid  for  some 
is  also  true  that  there  is  at  present  no  sys-  time  to  come;  and   it  can  be  arranged  for 
tern  by  which  the  United  States  can  exer-  without  offending  that  national  pride  which 
cise  the  necessary  corrective  measures  over  is  a  high  asset  of  the  Cuban  people,   and 
such  matters  except  in  the  present  extremity  which  is  just  grounds  for  hope  of  eventual 
of  armed  intervention  to  suppress  resultant  capacity  for  absolute  independence, 
anarchy.     But  it  is  possible  to  amplify  the  *<                                                                  ^ 

^         11^-          ^      1        /-.            -1       /    A  J  SCHOOLMASTER  WITH  REAL  POWERS. 

powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
visers in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  proper  The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
action  on  such  matters  in  a  legitimate  way,  Panama,  of  which  Cuba  is  the  key,  require 
unobjectionable  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  a  considerable  force  in  the  Carribean,  with- 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  the  in  striking  distance  of  that  possession.  Her 
United  States.  treaty  rights  in  Cuba  include  coaling  sta- 
in the  last  analysis,  the  final  governing  tions,  with  the  right  to  fortify  and  garrison 
body  of  the  United  States  is  the  Supreme  them.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  do 
Court.  Before  its  findings  fall  all  acts  of  this  at  such  points  as  Guantanamo,  Bahia 
Congress,  all  executive  decisions.  Its  inter-  Honda,  and  such  other  points  as  may  be 
pretations  determine  what  is  law,  and  have  necessary,  and  to  maintain  there  sufficient 
never  been  disputed.  Probably  it  is  the  most  force  to  give  all  necessary  aid  to  her  diplo- 
important,  most  powerful,  and  most  digni-  matic  representatives  in  Cuba  in  the  exer- 
fied  body  of  men  in  the  world  to-day.  A  cise  of  their  novel,  important  functions, 
similar  body,  with  the  function  of  passing  Such  a  system  would  provide  schoolmas- 
on  those  matters  of  mutual  interest  between  ters  with  real  powers  to  teach  the  art  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  as  a  judicial  self-government  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It 
body,  would  be  unobjectionable  to  Cuba,  would  leave  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  a  dis- 
and  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  "  rev-  tinct  entity,  still  capable  of  negotiating 
olutions  "  like  that  of  August,  1906,  by  re-  treaties  and  maintaining  relations  with  other 
moving  their  causes  before  abuses  should  nations.  It  would  leave  the  Congress  of 
grow  into  social  crimes.  Such  a  body  would  the  United  States  free  to  regulate  future 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  United  commercial  relations  with  Cuba,  that  coun- 
States  would  exercise  that  oversight  in  try  being  a  separate  international  entity. 
Cuba  now  conceded  to  be  necessary"^  in  order  It  would  insure  all  due  initiative  in  ail 
to  maintain  stability  of  administration.  necessary  governmental  reforms.  It  would 
Hence  it  is  proposed  that  the  Council  of  give  ample  assurance  of  a  stable  government 
Advisers  shall  be  convened  at  stated  inter-  in  Cuba  in  the  po\^er  of  the  Council  of 
vals  as  an  international  court  of  revision.  Advisers  to  summon  to  their  aid  American 
with  power  to  determine  whether  such  acts  arms,  in  case* of  necessity,  to  prevent"  revolu- 
of  the  Cuban  Government  as  might  be  prop-  tion,  rather  than  to  suppress  it.  The  date 
erly  brought  before  it  for  judicial  determina-  of  the  inauguration  of  this  system  coinciding 
tion  were  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  t\ith  the  expiration  of  the  unnatural  condi- 
United  States  under  its  treaty  with  Cuba,  tions  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  would 
and  to  annul,  such  laws  and  decisions  mark  the  end  of  the  Cuban  problem,  the 
as  might  be  thus  determined  to  be  objec-  beginning  of  permanent  prosperity,  and  sta- 
tionable,  subject  to  revision  of  its  own  de-  ble,  progressive,  republican  government  in 
cisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
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BY  W.  S.  ROSSITER. 

T^HE    natural    resources    of    the    United  items  specified  relate  to  what  may  be  termed 

States  have  always  been   regarded   as  usual  or  commercial  uses  of  timber.   The  re- 

practically  limitless.     There  exists  indeed  a  maining   two   items, — pulp   and   distillation, 

popular   conviction    that   exhaustion   in   one  — are  merely  the  raw  material  of  a  finished 

section  is  sure  to  be  offset  by  the  discovery^  product    seemingly    having    no    relation    to 

elsewhere  of  similar  resources  in  even  greater  wood.     Of  these  two  uses  for  timber,  the 

abundance.      Although    mere   settlement   of  amount  required  for  pulp  is  more  than  twice 

many  sections  of  the  United  States  resulted  that  required  for  distillation,  and  is  increas- 

in   the   destruction   of   the   timber   covering  ing  rapidly.     Moreover,  the  demand  of  the 

large  areas,  so  much  remained  that  the  for-  paper  manufacturer  thus  far  has  been  con- 

ests   even    of    the    Eastern    States    still    ap-  fined    to    certain    varieties    of    wood,    upon 

peared  to  be  inexhaustible.     It  is  not  alto-  which,  in  consequence,  serious  inroads  have 

gether  pleasant,  therefore,  to  awaken  to  the  been  made,  so   that  the  domestic  supply  is 

fact,  so  seriously  stated  by  the  President  in  near    exhaustion    and    importation    upon    a 

his    recent   message    to    Congress,    that   the  large  scale  has  already  begun.     The  relation 

magnitude  of  lumbering  operations,  especial-  of  paper  to   timber,   therefore,   possesses  so 

ly  north  and  west,  threatens  the  early  ex-  much  present  importance  that  it  is  consid- 

haustion  of  the  timber  supply  of  the  coun-  ered    in    some    detail    in    the    pages    which 

try.     This  is  especially  significant  and  omi-  follow, 
nous  because  large  sections  of  the   United 

C^   ^                        •  •                   Ml                     ^u         u   U  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  WOOD. 

otates,  comprismg  possibly  more  than  half 

of   the   national   domain,   have  been   settled  Paper    manufactured    from    the    fibre    of 

but   a    few    decades,    and    no    State    except  trees  began  to  be  a  commercial  product  in 

Rhode   Islan^  can   be   regarded   as   densely  1867,  but  did  not  assume  great  importance 

populated  even  at  the  present  time.  until    1890.      During   the    seventeen    years 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  For-  which    have    elapsed    from    that    date,    this 

estry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  branch  of  paper  making  has  grown  to  such 

the  total  annual  cut  of  timber  for  all  pur-  proportions  that  it  overshadows  all  others, 

poses  in  the   United   States  at  the  present  Wood  paper  has  been  produced  so  cheaply 

time  is  approximately  100,000,000,000  feet,  and  abundantly  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 

while   the   growth  of   timber   approximates  munity,    from    publishers    to    storekeepers, 

from  30,000,000,000  to  40,000,000,000  feet,  have  been  enabled  to  use  it  w^'th  a  liberality 

Thus    consumption    is    approximately    three  bordering  upon  extravagance, 

times  as  great  as  annual  growth.    The  Bu-  Thus    far   soft   woods    alone   have    been 

reau  of  Forestry,  indeed,  estimates  that  the  utilized  in  paper  making.     Spruce  furnishes 

standing  timber  of  the  United   States  will  three-fifths  of  the   total   amount  used   and 

be  exhausted  within  thirty-three  years  from  hemlock  one-fifth.     The  remaining  fifth  is 

the  present  time.     The  annual  consumption  composed  principally  of  poplar  and  balsam, 

of  timber  is  approximately  as  follows:  In  the  United  States  these  varieties  of  tim- 
ber are  found,  chiefly  in  the  Virginias,  New 

PRObUCT      AND     DISTRIBUTION      OP     TIMBER     IN     THE  t-        i         j      xT            ^r       I        r»                1            •                 i      i_ 

UNITED  STATES,  1906.  England,  JNew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 

Amount  in     Percent.  Northwest.     Unfortunately    they    are    (or 

^•?Slli^'.°'. 97,86"736,ooo    "' 100.0  Were)  among  the  most  important  of  all  the 

8hS^«  •:•.-. : : : ::::;::: ; : :  "IfeioSoiooo     ll  ?°^*  ^'°°'i^•  *^*=.  ""^J"'  "^^'"^  ^'^  °^  ^°}'P'' 

Hewed  cross  ties 2,325,000,000           2.4  innumerable     in     American     communities. 

cSoVI^«<;ck.::  •.■.•.•.:•.::  ifocT.ooS'.ooo          \i  Obviously    the    additional    consumption    of 

Kound  mine  timbers 993,000.000           1.0  great   quantities  of  such   timber   merely  as 

Laths    764,000,000             0.8  '^                ..     •  i     r                                   i                i   .    j 

Wood  distillation 857.000.000          0.7  raw  material   for  an   apparently  unrelated 

po?^*" . : : : : ; : : : : : : : : : : : : :   lio.oSo'.ooo       ol  p^duct  could  lead  to  but  one  result,  since  it 

Fuel,  domestic  and'  miscel-          '      '  proved  to  be  a  new  use  for  the  class  of  wood 

laneous    50,000,000,000  61.1     • ^  ..  ^  J       ^    j  ^  j  •  i 

m  greatest  demand  for  every-day  commercial 

It  will  be  observed  that  nine  of  the  eleven  purposes. 
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In  1867  the  timber  of  New  England,  New  consumption  would  not  now  threaten  ex- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  compared  with  the  haustion  of  the  varieties  of  timber  required 
present  forest  resources  of  that  region,  was  if  the  demand  had  not  "increased  out  of  pro- 
practically  untouched.  The  forests  of  the  portion  to  the  normal  growth  of  an  industry. 
White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains  and  Constant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
Adirondacks  doubtless  contained  soft  wood  treatment  of  wood  pulp  and  in  the  invention 
sufficient  for  the  normal  requirements  of  the  of  more  perfect  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
Eastern  States  for  an  indefinite  period.  Be-  ture  of  paper.  A  few  years  since  the  maxi- 
cause  of  proximity  to  raw  material  and  mar-  mum  product  of  the  largest  paper  machines 
kets,  and  also  because  these  States  were  cen-  in  existence  was  300  feet  of  news  paper  a 
ters  of  manufacturing  industries,  and  hence  minute,  but  at  the  present  time  in  many  mills 
of  labor,  machinery  and  power,  most  of  the  such  machines  have  been  superseded  by  others 
larger  paper  mills  were  established  in  New  of  much  greater  capacity,  capable  of  pro- 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  ducing  from  500  to  618  feet  of  paper  per 
This  group  of  States  thus  bore  the  brunt  of  minute,  the  sheet  having  a  width  of  164  in- 
the  demand   for  pulp  wood,  and   still  con-  stead  of  100  inches. 

tinues  to  do  so,  although  practically  no  ex-  Unfortunately    no    exact    information    is 

tensive  tracts  of  soft  wood   now  remain   in  available    concerning   the   amount   of    wood 

this  section.     In  consequence  of  the  decreas-  paper  used  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  or 

mg  reserve  of  pulp  wood    in   the  localities  in   connection   with   other   requirements,   in 

which  have   heretofore  contributed   a   large  1880  or  1890.     The  consumption  was  meas- 

proportion  of  the  raw  material,  several  of  ured,  however,  in   1900  and  1905,  and  was 

the  more  distant  States  are  now  being  drawn  as  follows: 

upon   to   furnish    the   required   supply      Of  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^, 

these  States,  Wisconsm,  Aimnesota,  Michi-  ixo  thf  census  tear  in  newspapers  and  pebi- 

0__ 1    ITT    „i   • ^ ^,^    4.1  ^    ^^:^  ODIOALS    AND   FOR    OTHER   PURPOSES,    1900-1905. 

„     ,      regon  and  Washington  are  the  pnn-  ^^^^                        ^^^^                   ^^^^ 

cipal  producers,  and  considerable  spruce  and    Totals    ...*. 3,448,385.670       5,375,363!830 

hemlock,   and    also   wood    pulp,    have   been  N^ws^^JperL'^an^d^p^ri'.               '*'                     ^^'® 

brought  over  the  border  from  Canada,    The  p^^^J,;«J«  JncVease' * '^'^^^'^^^'^^^       i.82i,629,^30 

former  enters  free  of  duty;  the  latter  is  sub-  ah  othoi-  uses.  ..*.'.; 2,370,148,666       3,553,7^4.000 

ject  to  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  ^'^"  ""°|-  i°<^^<^a«<^- •  •                •••                     49.9 

amounting  to  from  $1.66  to  $5  per  ton.  During  the  quarter-century  elapsing  from 

The  Eastern  States  in  thus  yielding  their  1880  to   1905,   the  unusual  increase  which 


PRODUCTION    OF   WOOD    TO    BE   USED    IN    THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  PAPER,    1900   TO   1900. 

f 1900. X    f 1905. ^      , 1904. ,      , 1900. ^ 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent, 

of  of  of  of 

Locality.                                            Cords,     total.  Cords,      total.  Cords.      total.  Cords.  total. 

Totals 3,661.176    100.0  3.192,002     100.0  3,050,717    100.0  1,986.310  100.0 

New  Enpland.  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania      1,901.080      51.9  1,737.899       54.4  1.663,410      54.5  1.058.944  53.3 

Far  West   (OroRon  and  Washington)       99.134         2.7  •                 ...  t37,001         1.2  tl65.781  8.3 

Middle   West,   Minnesota.   Wisconsin,  * 

and   MIchiiran) 634.141       17.3  486.662       15.3  477,616      15.7  207,565  10.4 

All  other  States 555.542       15.2  561,791        17.6  531,6,34      17.4  .348.687  17.6 

Canada    738,872      20.2  645,428       20.2  577.623      18.9  369.217  18.6 


•  Not  reported  .separately.       t  Oregon. 


wood  to  the  paper  manufacturer  have  con-  occurred  in  the  total  amount  of  paper  con- 
tributed for  comparatively  small  return  much  sumed  was  principally  due  to  two  causes: 
o{  their  most  precious  natural  resource,  and  increase  in  circulation  and  increase  in  the 
the  one  which  in  future  years  would  un-  number  of  pages  per  issue  of  newspapers  and 
doubtedly  prove  of  the  greatest  financial  and  periodicals.  The  increasing  size  of  publi- 
natural  value.  Many  land  owners  in  New  cations  in  turn  has  resulted  from  two  causes: 
England  deeply  regret  that  within  the  last  cheapened  composition  and  increase  in  adver- 
twenty  years  they  have  sold  timber  land  or  tising  patronage. 

timber  from  their  farms  which  at  the  prices  jj^^rease  in  circulation  of  newspapers 
readily   secured    to-day   would    represent   a  ^^^  periodicals. 

small  fortune. 

However  much  it  may  be  regretted  that       The  aggregate  circulation  during  the  cen- 

the  trail  to  raw  material  for  paper  led  to  sus  year  of  American  newspapers  and  period- 

the  forest,  it  is  possible  that  rfie  resulting  icals  increased  fivefold  from  i88o  to  1905, 
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mil  600.  OOP      AND     OVER 

3   PRODUCTION    C 


or  from  slightly  more  than  2,000,000,000  to  increase  in  number  op  paces. 

nearly  10,500,000,000  in  1905.     Increase  of 

circuiation,  however,  is  of  course  modified  by        In   1880,    1000  copies  of  newspapers  and 
changes  in  population,  and   thus  should   be    magazines  averaged  91,5  pounds  in  weight. 
measured  upon  a  per  capita  basis.     In  1870    In     1890    this    figure    advanced    to     118.4 
the  per  capita  circulation  of  all  publications    pounds,   in    1900    to    137.3,   and    five  years 
issued  in  the  census  year  was  39  copies,  in 
1880  it  was  41,2,  in   1890  it  was  72.2,  in 
igoo,  t03.o,  and  in  1905,  125.0.     While  a 
practically  stationary  condition  is  thus  indi- 
cated during  the  first  decade  mentioned,  the 
increase   in   each  of   the  succeeding  periods 
was  so  great  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States    were    patronizing    newspapers    and 
magazines  in  1905  three  times  as  liberally  as 


I'car.                                                   perjear.  Paper. 

1S!)0 126.8  lfl2.3 

liKW 08.3  BS.O 

men 31.4  88.8 

Great  as  was  the  increase  in  circulation, 
it  is  obvious  that  increase  in  consumption  of 
paper  was  even  greater.  Since  there  is, to  be 
expected  a  certain  general  relation  between 
these  items,  it  is  clear,  from  the  marked  varia- 
tion here  shown,  that  paper  must  have  been  ^ 
afiected  by  influences  other  than  mere  cir- 
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burr,  in  1905.  an  average  thousand  copies  of  fluence  in  increasing  the  size  of  publications 

American  publications  weighed  176.4  pounds,  in  the  decade  from   1890  to  1900,  and  the 

Thus  from  1 8S*o  to  1 890,  the  average  weight  latter   probably    in   the   half  decade   so   far 

increased  20.9  pounds,  or  29.4  per  cent.,  and  measured,  igoo  to  1905. 

from  iSc^  to  19c-..  18.9  pounds,  or  i6  per  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  coMiKJsmox  IXFUATION. 
cent.:  but  from  i<JiOO  to  1905,  a  period  but 

half  as  long  as  the  others  considered,  the  in-  The    beginning    of    machine    composition 

crease  was  39.1   pc-uncs,  or  28.5  per  cent.,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  close  of  the 

and  :f  the  average  thousand  copies  continues  decade  1880  to  1890,  but  so  few  machines  of 

to  increase  in  weight  during  the  second  half  this  character  were   then    in   use   that   they 

of  the  present  decade  at  the  rate  of  increase  were  not  reported  at  the  latter  census.     Dur- 

thus  shov.n  for  the  first   half,  the  ten-year  ing  the  decade  from   1890  to  1900  the  use 

increase  from  1000  to  19 10  will  reach  almost  of  these  machines  was  extended  to  practically 

eighr.    p-junus.  or  58.2  per  cent.     In   1905  all  the  large  newspaper  offices  of  the  country, 

the  weight  per  thousand  of  the  paper,  and  In     1900    there    were    approximately    4000 

hence  the  number  of  pages,  in  all  newspapers  machines  in  operation   in  newspaper  offices, 

and   perioviicals.   was  almost  exactly  double  Thus  while  the  larger  establishments  were 

that  shewn  f.  r  iSSo.  equipped  with   t>*pesetting  machines  during 

The  increase  here  indicated  in  the  amount  the  decade  mentioned,  it  remained  to  further 

of  paper  consumed  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  extend  the  use  of  machines  during  the  prcs- 

pointed  out  in  the  Federal  Census  report  on  ent  decade  to  smaller  daily  papers  and  to  some 

printing  for  i<x^5,  that  the  average  number  weekly  papers,  so  that  in   1905  more  than 

of  pages  in  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Oooo  machines  were  reported  to  be  in  use  in 

1880  was  4.4  pages,  and  in  1905,  8.8  pages,  newspaper  offices.     The  immediate  effect  of 

or  double  the  average  reported  in  1880.  the  use  of  typesetting  machines  was  a  greatly 

In  alm.ost  all  industries  the  amount  of  in-  increased  amount  of  composition  for  the  same 
crease  measures  the  change  which  has  oc-  expenditure  formerly  made  for  hand  \i'ork. 
curred:  shoes,  for  example,  or  hoes,  pianos  Not  only  did  the  output  in  pages  of  reading 
or  pins  and  needles,  are  constant  quantities,  matter  increase  to  a  noteworthy  extent,  but 
but  in  the  case  of  newspaper  and  periodical  further  increases  often  occurred  by  substi- 
increase.  the  product  which  reported  a  five-  tuting  nonpareil  (a  smaller  face)  for  minion, 
fold  increase  from  1880  to  1905  is  thus  as  the  prevailing  size  of  t>pe.  In  a  news- 
shown  to  have  been  twice  the  bulk  in  1905  paper  office  one  machine  is  generally  cx- 
of  that  repuncJ  in  i88c>,  hence  for  the  paper  fleeted  to  yield  an  amount  of  composition 
required  the  forests  of  the  United  States  equal  to  the  work  of  five  men.  The  4000 
were  drawn  upon  in  1905  for  ten  times  the  machines  in  operation  in  1 900  were  there- 
wood  pulp  required  in  18S0.  \Miat  this  in-  fore  equivalent  (l**^  operators)  to  an  army 
crease  in  size  amounts  to  in  pounds  is  best  of  i6,CKX^  additional  compositors,  thcoret- 
illustrated  by  com.puting  the  circulation  of  ically  capable  of  setting  nearly  41,000,000 
1905  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pages  re-  thousand  ems  during  the  census  year,  or 
ported  in  iS8v>.  Upon  the  modest  basis  of  enough  nonpareil  compi^sition  to  completely 
that  year,  when  com.position  was  expensive  supply  the  practical  requirement  of  418  daily 
and  publishers  had  not  learned  to  riot  in  newspapers,  each  printing  eight  pages  every 
wood  paper,  the  191^5  circulation  would  have  d.iy  for  one  year.* 

required   qo8.0I2,(.kX)  pounds,  or  913,017,-  It   is  obvious  that   this  extraordinar>'  in- 

230   pounds   less   than    were   actually   used,  crease  ottered  to  the  enterprising  publisher  a 

Alere   increase  in   the   number  of  pages  in  chance    to   outstrip    his   competitors    in    the 

American    newspapers    and     p>erioilicals     in  amount  and  variety  of  the  reading  matter 

1905  as  compared  with  iSSc"*  thus  represents  which  he  presented.     In  a^nsequence  the  size 

each   year   the   soft   w^wd    product, — princi-  of  the  daily  issue  increased  to  some  extent, 

pally  spruce, — of  approximately  50,000  acres  while  the  Sunday  issue  greatly  expanded  and 

of  forest  land.  was  made  a  medivmi  for  the  publication  of 

To  a  limited   extent   increase  in  bulk  is  general  literature.     In  this  way  the  Sunday 

the  natural   result  of  increased  circulation,  issues  of  important  new  spa|>ers  have  become 

but  there  are  two  far  more  important  rea-  practically  huge  mnga/incs, 

sons:   the   introduction  and   general  use  of    — -rr ^_,.       ,^^^1.1...  ,    .1,  .»     ,  „ 

.  .                ,   ,     *»           .         .  •  Tho  «|Wtt»fato  <^>mpiV^ltU\n  In  all  tno  dally  news- 

typesettmg  machmes,  and  increase  m  adver-  pap<^n«  in  the  inittni  st*te«  »iurinR  the  whoio  of  the 

rising.    The  fonncr  exerted  its  greatest  in-  iC'Snd  ?«..  ''^'*"   * ""  "'•^"^'^""•"'•r   »«»-OOO.ooo 
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In  1905  there  were  456  daily  newspapers  as  follows:    Advertising,   149;  illustiacions, 

issuing  Sunday  editions,  the  aggregate  cir-  89 ;  reading  matter,  150.    The  proportion  of 

culation  of  which  was  11,539,021.     If  each  reading  matter  varied  from  25  per  cent,  to 

of  these  Sunday  newspapers  averaged  thirty-  56  per  cent.,  and  for  all  six  issues  was  38.7 

two  pages,  the  paper  required  for  each  issue  per  cent.,  or  scarcely  more   than  one-third 

would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  formed  a  of  the  total  pages.     The  reader,  therefore, 

library  of  5,907,978  volumes  of  500  octavo  who  purchased  these  newspapers  for  literary 

pages  each.  edification  was  burdened  with  the  equivalent 

In  New  York  City  alone,  the  aggregate  of  an  octavo  volume   of  advertisements  of 

circulation  per  issue  in  1905  for  the  six  prin-  1192  pages,   and  of  perfecting-press  art  of 

cipal     Sunday    newspapers    was     1,803,000  712  pages.     While  entirely  beyond  definite 

copies.    They  averaged  sixty  pages  per  issue,  statistical  demonstration,  it  may  not  be  amiss 

hence  each  copy  represented  the  amount  of  to  suggest  that  if  the  proportion  of  reading 

paper  required   for  an  octavo  book  of  480  matter,  advertising,  and  pictures  thus  found 

pages.      If    the    circulation    of    all    Sunday  to  exist   in   New  York  Sunday  newspapers 

papers  and  of   the  six   leading  New  York  were  applied  to  all  Sunday  newspapers  (it  is 

papers  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  aggre-  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  proportions  do 

gate  issue  for  the  census  year,  the  total  annual  not  vary  materially)    the  "  library  "   previ- 

circulation  of  the  former  slightly  exceeded  ously   mentioned    would    contain    2,286,387 

600,000,000  copies,  while  that  of  the  latter  volumes  octavo  of  reading  matter,  2,268,663 

amounted  to  93,729,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of  volumes  octavo  of  advertising,  and  1,352,926 

the  total.  volumes  octavo  of  "  art,"  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising thus  equaling  that  of  reading  mat- 
ter. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  WOOD  PAPER. 


INCREASE  IN  ADVERTISING. 

The  part  which  advertising  has  played  in 
increasing  the  number  of  pages  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  has  become  increas-  The  changes  which  have  been  in  progress 
ingly  important  during  the  period  of  pros-  in  connection  with  cost  of  paper  used  in  all 
perity  which  the  country  has  of  late  experi-  periodicals  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
enced.    Prior  to  1890  the  receipts  from  ad-  summary: 

vertising  amounted  to  considerably  less  than  ^^^^  ^^  p^p^^  ^^^  p^^^^ 

half  of  the  total  revenue  of  newspapers  and  ^^                                ^^^^        ^^^^        ^..^ 

,        .      .                1        1                   M  Items.                                 1890.         1000.         1905. 

magazines,  subscriptions  and  sales  contribut-  ^n  p^per  used  in  newspapers 

ing  much  the  larger  share.    In  1890  the  pro-       and  periodicals 4.3         2.57         2.59 

portion  contributed  by  each  class  of  assets    Newspapers  in  roils 1.7  1.9 

wa«;    ahmif    eniial  •    liter    fhaf    date    receiots    ^^^^^-P^P^"   ^^   sheets 1.89  2.18 

was   aoout   equal,   alter  mat   aate   receipts    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  p^^p^^ 345         355 

for    advertising    rapidly    outstripped    those 

from  subscriptions  and  sales,  so  that  in  1905  The  general  facts  here  presented,  how- 
advertising  constituted  57.7  per  cent,  of  the  ever,  are  more  clearly  indicated  by  consider- 
total  returns  and  subscriptions  and  sales  but  ing  expenditures  made  for  white  paper  by 
43.3.  representative  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities. 
It  was  recently  stated  to  the  writer  by  Selecting  typical  papers  of  Chicago,  Boston, 
leading  publishers  in  different  cities  that  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  it 
principal  change  which  occurred  during  the  appears  that  the  average  price  per  pound 
five-year  period  from  1900  to  1905  was  a  which  they  paid  in  1900  was  1.6  cents,  and 
decided  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  per  in  1905,  2.0  cents.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
issue  (especially  in  daily  newspapers  as  dis-  advance  here  indicated  is  likely  to  continue, 
tinguished  from  the  Sunday  issues),  due  to  ^,,^  «„^«,  ^,,  ^„  .„^,^,  .^  ,..««^.ot,^  ^^«r« 

.     ^            .         J          .  .                ^-     11                 J  J-  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AVOIDING  INCREASED  COST 

increase  in  advertising,  practically  no  addi-  papfr 
tional  reading  matter  being  presented.     In 

some  cases  the  increase  in  size,  due  to  volume  There  are  three  alternatives  open  to  the 

of  advertising,  was  so  great  as  to  represent  publisher  in  attempting  to  avoid   increased 

an  average  annual  increase  of  from  one  to  cost  of  the  white  paper  which  he  requires  to 

three  pages  per  issue.  maintain    circulation    and    size.     The   first 

The   issues  of   the   six   principal    Sunday  alternative  is   the  one  to  which   publishers 

newspapers  published  in  New  York  City  on  are  at  present  turning  as  practically  the  only 

December  i,  1907,  aggregated  388  pages,  an  source  of  relief.    An  amendment  to  the  tariff 

average  of  64.5  pages.    These  were  divided  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  per- 
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mit  the  entrance  of  paper  and  of  wood  pulp  intelligence.     It  would,  however,  be  possi- 

free  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  forests  of  ble  to  decrease  the  amount  of  composition 

other  countries    (specifically   Canada)    may  used  in  most  newspapers  and  some  magazines 

effectively  supplement  our  own.     It  cannot  without  detriment  to  the  publishers  or  loss 

be  claimed  that  the  plan  thus  proposed  com-  to  the  public.     Much  of  the  reading  matter 

pletely  adjusts  the  difficulty,  since  the  supply  which  is  now  printed  in  Sunday  newspapers 

of  spruce  and  other  pulp  woods  in  Canada  may  be  classed  as  "  filler,"  and  possesses  no 

is  by  no  means  exhaustless  and  an  export  tax  value  to  any  one.    The  impression  left  upon 

appears  probable.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  the  reader's  mind  in  connection  with  it,  is 

that  this  alternative  is  an  uncertain  one,  and  that  the  editors  of  the  different  sections  of 

at  best  merely  postpones  ultimate  shortage,  the  Sunday  papers  have  been  straining  every 

The  second  alternative  may  be  better  nerve  to  pad  out  their  space  with  matter 
termed  a  scientific  possibility:  it  is  the  de-  which  possesses  no  permanent  and  little  or 
velopmcnt  of  a  satisfactory  raw  material  no  passing  value.  It  would  be  possible,  in- 
other  than  the  limited  varieties  of  wood  now  deed,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
used.  To  that  end  already  the  chemist  and  presented  in  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
inventor  have  long  been  at  work.  Even  the  by  perhaps  20  per  cent,  before  causing  any 
federal  Government  is  endeavoring  to  assist  loss  to  the  community;  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  In  his  cur-  also  to  decrease  space  which  is  now  being 
rent  estimates  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  devoted  to  advertising  by  increasing  the  rate. 
requests  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  con-  If  all  advertisements  were  condensed  in  the 
duct  experiments  in  developing  a  suitable  same  proportion,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
raw  material  for  paper.  It  must  be  admitted,  suiting  return  would,  for  all  concerned,  be 
however,  that  the  results  thus  far  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  at  present, 
commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  time  He  would  be  a  bold  reformer  indeed  who 
and  money  already  made.  The  day  appears  obstructs  the  path  of  seeming  progress  by 
to  be  still  distant  when  corn  and  cotton  deliberately  advocating  reduction  in  the  size 
stalks,  plants,  or  straw  can  be  utilized  as  a  of  American  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but 
satisfactory  and  thoroughly  practical  base,  if  the  figures  and  assertions  of  the  forest  cx- 
Experiments  have,  however,  resulted  in  the  perts  of  the  federal  Government  are  correct, 
production  of  excellent  white  paper  from  and  if  no  other  satisfactory  raw  material  for 
woods  hitherto  unused.  From  eighteen  vari-  paper  is  discovered,  the  near  future  will 
eties  useful  paper  can  now  be  manufactured,  compel  the  paper  and  publishing  industries, 
but  the  practical  limitations  in  most  cases  willing  or  unwilling,  to  adjust  themselves  to 
still  govern  use;  cither  the  product  is  satis-  entirely  new  conditions, 
factory  for  particular  uses  only,  or  the  Whatever  the  present  opinion  of  publish- 
amount  produced  from  a  given  unit  of  wood  ers  may  be  concerning  the  necessity  or  wis- 
is  too  small  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit,  or  dom  of  a  great  number  of  pages  per  issue, 
there  are  mechanical,  scientific,  or  natural  thoughtful  and  intelligent  persons  generally 
difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome.  find  the  bulk  of  modern  publications,  espe- 

The  third  alternative  is  much  more  radi-  cially   of   Sunday   newspapers,   a   source  of 

cal.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  increase  in  continual  annoyance.     The  huge  comic  pic- 

the  use  of  white  paper  has  been  principally  ture  supplements  are  often  so  puerile  that 

due  to  two  causes, — natural  increase  in  cir-  they  induce  a  sense  of  melancholy;  yet  mere- 

culation,   and    rather  unnatural    increase   in  ly  to  divert  thoughtless  men  and  women  for 

the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue  of  news-  a  brief  Sunday  morning  hour  with  impossible 

papers   and   magazines   resulting   from   ma-  and    extravagant    pictures    printed    in    loud 

chine  composition  and  expansion  of  adver-  colors,  thousands  of  stately  spruce  and  hcm- 

tising.  lock   trees   upon   the   northern   hills,   which 

Obviously  circulation  cannot  be  decreased,  have   raised  their  graceful   branches  to  the 

but   on    the   contrary   must   continually   in-  sunshine  and  rain  of  many  changing  seasons, 

crease',  as  the  nation  advances  in  wealth  and  have  lived, — in  vain. 


THE  GOLD  FLOOD  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 

BY  J.   PEASE   NORTON. 

TN  the  present  disturbance  of  business  pros-  the  over-supply  of  gold. 

-*•     perity    there   are   at   least    four   factors 

which  are  fundamental  to  all  those  economic        That   high  prices  exist,  there  is  no  ques- 
effects  that  are  currently  classed  as  causes,    tion.    All  average  price  levels,  whether  Eng- 
namely:    First,     the    world-wide    deprecia-    lish  or  American,  show  in  eight  years  more 
tion  of  gold,  which  has  been  and  is  operating    than  50  pver  cent,  increase.     In  other  words 
to  undermine  the  use  of  gold  as  a  stand-    it  requires  $1.50  to  buy  what  $1  would  pur- 
ard  of  value  in  various  insidious  and  com-    chase  on   the  average  eight  years  ago.      If 
plicated,    although   sure   ways;   second,    the    these  are  not  famine  prices,  because  during 
ill-regulated    practices    of    capitalization    of    eight  years  the  crops   have  been   bountiful, 
corporations   proceeding   under   a  .compara-    progress  extremely   rapid,  and  the  standard 
tively  new  combination  of  economic  condi-    of  living  throughout  the  world  upon  the  in- 
tions,  involving  underwriting,  investments  of    crease,  then  the  causes  should  be  sought  in 
commercial  and  savings  banks,  trust  compa-    the  depreciation  of  money.     If  the  statistics 
nies,  and  insurance  companies,  and  especially    agree   in  showing  the  quantity  of  gold    in- 
the  methods  of  acquiring  ownership  by  ma-    creasing,  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  of 
jority  control  for  purposes  of  merger;  third,    ore  diminished  radically  by  new  Inventions, 
the  inadequacy  of  our  currency  system  with    and   the   w^orld's   stock   of   gold    showing  a 
especial  reference  to  the  bond  secured  bank    marked  and  sudden  increase,  little  doubt  re- 
note  system,  constituting  a  most  important    mains.     The  facts  are  plain.     A  golden  del- 
problem  in  the  field  of  currency  as  a  medium    uge  is  already  upon  us.     In  the  year   1700 
of  exchange;  fourth,  the  rapid  expansion  of    the   annual   production   was  $7,000,000,   in 
the  banking  industry  under  the  guise  of  trust    1800  $12,000,000,  in  1900  $262,000,000,  in 
companies  without  proper  legal  requirements    1907  $425,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
covering  reserves.  is  accelerating.   When  we  remember  that  the 

Because  these  problems  have  suddenly  de-  larger  amount  of  each  yearns  production  is 
veloped  new  aspects  on  account  of  economic  added  to  all  that  has  been  produced  before, 
changes,  the  whole  field  requires  not  only  unlike  all  other  commodities,  that  at  the 
careful  analysis  by  experts,  but  also  delicate  present  rate  of  acceleration  the  world's  stock 
and  effective  legislation  by  Congress.  From  can  double  in  less  than  twelve  years,  and 
a  brief  survey  of  the  disturbing  factors  men-  finally,  that  the  causes  of  the  gold  flood  are 
tioned  above,  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  not  sporadic  and  exceptional,  but  entirely  ra- 
financial  crisis  of  1907,  it  will  be  possible  to  tional,  namely,  the  ingenuity  of  chemists  and 
discuss  more  intelligently  the  financial  situ-  metallurgists,  who  have  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ation  with  reference  to  the  remedies  pro-  ing  the  profitable  working  cost  per  ton  of 
posed.  ore  from  $14  to  less  than  $2  at  the  present 

Although  gold  is  the  measure  of  the  prices  time,  by  new  inventions,  this  question  of  gold 
of  all  commodities  as  a  standard  of  value,  depreciation  becomes  easily  the  financial 
prices  may  increase  because  of  a  cheapening  problem  of  the  age.  For  the  amount  of 
of  the  standard  relative  to  commodities  or  cheap  gold  ore  is  unlimited  in  nature.  Mr. 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  com-  Frederick  Upham  Adams,  in  the  August 
modities  relative  to  the  standard.  In  the  one  issue  of  Success,  quotes  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
case,  inventions  in  gold  mining  and  new  dis-  feller  as  saying :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
coveries  of  gold  would  be  active.  In  the  sec-  the  most  startling  conditions  this  country 
ond  case,  above  mentioned,  short  crops,  defi-   must  face  is  the  overproduction  of  gold." 

cient  economic  progress,  and  great  pressure  ^^^  resulting  inflation. 
or  population   on   the  means  of  subsistence 

would  be  the  effective  causes  for  the  high  The  situation  is  not  complex.  Instead  of 
prices.  Hi^  prices  may,  then,  be  classed  his-  a  Congress  as  in  the  Civil  War  issuing  mil- 
torically  in  two  groups,  (a)  inflation  prices  lions  of  paper  greenbacks  which  did  not  rep- 
due  to  a  depreciated  money,  (b)  famine  resent  the  amount  of  work  which  good 
prices  due  to  want  money  hitherto  had   cost,  now  a  freak  or 
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combination  of  nature  and  human  science  is  heavily  mortgaged  at  previous  low  rates  of 
flooding  the  world  with  golden  metal  which  interest  gains  largely,  since  the  value  of  the 
docs  not  represent  the  value  of  the  gold  of  propert>'  will  advance  but  not  the  debt.  The 
yesterday;  as  the  cost  of  to-day *s  production  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  loses  what  the 
largely  determines  the  value  of  all  the  stock  other  man  gains.  This  inequality  is  ad- 
on  hand,  the  sudden  decrease  in  cost  has  re-  justed  by  the  increasing  interest  rates, 
suited  in  the  ordinar>-  phenomena  present  in  It  will  be  profitable  for  business  men  to 
all  inflation.  A  rapid  increase  of  prices  re-  carr}-  large  stock  of  goods,  bought  on  every 
suits.  A  great  speculation  ensues  to  make  recession  in  prices,  and  to  advance  the  prices 
profit  by  the  rise.  Men  borrow  and  pyramid  without  delay.  Large  profits  thereby  be- 
their  profits  in  the  speculation  in  commodi-  come  possible,  on  account  of  the  appreciation 
ties,  securities  and  land.  Under  this  borrow-  in  the  value  of  the  stock. 
ing  demand,  interest  rises  until  the  increase  The  common  shares  of  corporations  repre- 
in  the  rate  tends  to  offset  the  loss  in  principal  sent  the  equities  and  correspond  largely  to 
to  the  lender.  For,  if  normal  interest  is  5  the  case  of  the  man  who  purchases  land  on 
per  cent.,  and  prices  rise  on  the  average  5  mortgage.  Common  stocks  will  greatly  ap- 
pcr  cent,  per  annum,  a  normal  interest  for  preciatc  in  value  unless  special  reasons  inter- 
such  inflation  must  be  10  per  cent.  Other-  vene.  Among  special  reasons  are:  First,  the 
wise  the  principal  loaned  will  be  impaired  difficult}'  of  raising  prices  of  services  or  goods 
when  repaid  by  the  borrower,  measured  in  sold  by  the  corporation,  as  in  the  street  rail- 
purchasing  power  for  the  lender.  way  corporations,  where  the  law  fixes  a  5- 
^.,^  ,,,^T,r<«  T.^^T^T^o^  «.^r.  cent  fare;  in  railwavs,  so  far  as  rates  may 

THE    HIGHER    INTEREST  RATE.  ^  ,              j-i            .      ,'                   ,,          ,        j.^      / 

not  be  readily  raised;  secondly,  the  dimcul- 

Without  going  into  a  technical  explana-  ties  of  raising  large  amounts  of  new  capital 

tion  of  the  results  of  a  world-wide  gold  de-  at  high   interest  where  extensive  new  con- 

preciation,  which  have  been  fully  described  struction  has  been  or  must  be  shortly  under- 

theoretically  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher*  of  Yale  taken.     Otherwise,  the  stocks  of  companies, 

University  in  "  Appreciation  and  Interest "  the  more  heavily  bonded  at  the  old  rates  of 

in    1897,   and    later   in    his   recent   treatise,  interest  the  better,  provided  net  earnings  may 

"  The  Rate  of  Interest,"  the  subject  may  be  readily  increase  and  no  new  capital   is  re- 

usefully  summarized  in  answer  to  the  ques-  quired,  and  always  provided  the  management 

tion:  Assuming  that  a  world-wide  gold  dc-  consists  of  honest  men,  should  show  great 

preciation  is  in  progress,  how  may  business  profits.     For  the  bondholder's  loss  becomes 

men    and    investors   take  advantage    of   thi>  the  stockholder's  gain. 

great  economic  change,  to  the  end  of  limit-  It  will  be  unwise  to  buy  low  interest 
ing  losses  in  their  present  commitments,  and,  bonds  unless  the  buyer  has  offerings  of  equal 
so  far  as  possible,  reaping  profits  by  wise  security  to  his  present  holdings  on  a  far 
foresight  in  guarding  their  future  financial  higher  basis  than  at  present  prevails.  Dur- 
operations?  ing  the  lulls,  when  general  interest  rates  for 
Assuming  ^y,  per  cent,  as  a  normal  rate  a  short  time  decline,  largest  profits  will  be 
of  interest  and  4J/2  per  cent,  as  the  average  made  in  selling  bonds  when  they  rally  ow- 
rate  per  annum  at  which  prices  have  in-  ing  to  lower  interest,  and  immediately  re- 
creased  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  lender,  in  investing  in  the  stock  of  companies,  soundly 
order  that  his  principal  shall  not  be  impaired  managed,  having  low-priced  equities  and 
must  exact  a  high  rate,  9  per  cent.,  which  heavily  bonded,  the  bonds  dating  before 
is  no  hardship  to  the  debtor,  since  the  land,  1901. 
the  commodities  and  the  securities  (if  equi- 
ties) will  tend  to  rise  in  proportion  to  prices, 
namely,  4!^  per  cent,  each  year  on  the  Doubtless,  the  sale  of  $40,ooo,cxx)  cor- 
average,  with  certain  exceptions.  porate  stock  and  bonds  by  the  city  of  New 

York  will  mark  no  less  the  commencement 

EFFECT  ON  MORTGAGES,  STOCKS,  AND  BONDS,  ^f  ^  ^^^  ^^a  of  investment  values  than  the 

The  man  who  invests  his  own  capital  in  necessity  for  early  changes  in  the  laws  regu- 

real  estate  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  gold  lating  tlje  investments  of  savings  banks  and 

depreciation.     The  man  owning  real  estate  trust  institutions.     That  we  are  on  a  new 

"■^T^nders  interested  m  this  moBt  Important  snb-  investment    basis    few    may    longer    doubt, 

ject  should  conmilt  the  wrltlngH  of  FiRher  and  Holt.  That  $40,000,000  ±¥2  pcr  cent,   bonds,  tax- 

^"d "roipTrity  •• ''^"""""  '"  "»"''  " ""'^  «"''''"  exempt,  should  bring  only  102  on  the  aver- 
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age,  a  basis  yield  of  about  4j4  percent.,  add-  That  the  laws  should  restrict  investments  of 

ing  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  bring  this  in-  savings  banks  to  bonds  and  mortgages  seemed 

vestment  into  comparison  with  securities  sub-  safe  to  the  law-makers  because  the  thought 

ject  to  tax,  said   i^^   per  cent.,  an  equiva-  of  loss  by  depreciation  of  the  standard  of 

lent  yield  of  nearly   6  per  cent,   for   New  value     was    lacking;    moreover,     the    laws 

York  City  bonds,  will  prove  for  the  majority  helped  the  sales  of  bonds  by  large  dealers, 

of  financiers  sufficient  indication  of  the  trend.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 

The  price  of  the  New  York  City  bond  is-  cut  the  laws  were  made  drastic  enough.   Sav- 

sue  represents  the  havoc  which  gold  depre-  ings  banks  were  practically  compelled  so  far 

ciation  has  wrought  up  to  this  date.     How  as    securities   are    concerned    to   make   only 

great  is  the  fall  in  New  York  City  bonds,  loans   to  corporations    (by  being  forced   to 

few  even  now  realize.     In   1904  the  New  purchase  the  bonds)  and  restricted  or  rather 

York   City   3^    per  cent,   bonds  were  dis-  barred  from  investing  in  the  equities  which 

tributed  to  the  public  as  high  as  104.     Since  represent  the  growth  of  this  great  country, 

then  a  decline  has  occurred  of  twenty-four  the  richest  in  the  world.     Fixed  investments 

points,  or,  say,  25  per  cent,  in  this  gilt-edged  consist  of  two  classes:  Simple  annuities  un- 

investment  security.    From  .the  standpoint  of  determined  as  to  annual  rate,  which  in  capi- 

the  holders  the  comparison  is  even  more  dis-  tal  value  are  common  stocks,  and  the  combi- 

couraging,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  nation  of  an  annuity  of  stated  rate  and  a 

the  dollar  in  the  brief  interval  of  three  years  principal  sum  due  at  the  end  cA  so  many 

has  declined  10  per  cent.,  as  measured  by  the  years,  which  in  capital  value  are  known  as 

index  number  issued  by  Dun  last  May,  when  bonds.     In  former  times  such  securities  rep- 

presumably  on  account  of  the  extraordinarily  resented  capital  invested,  because  the  rate  of 

rapid  advance  in  prices  this  ancient  statistical  interest  in  all  industries  was  subject  to  com- 

landmark    was    abandoned.      Consequently,  paratively  small  differences.     In  foreclosure, 

the  holder  of  the  3^*s  finds  that  not  only  this  value  could  be  liquidated.     On  account 

has  he  lost  25  per  cent,  of  his  capital  meas-  of   insufficient   regulations   controlling  capi- 

ured  in  dollars,  but  that  $80  will  only  pur-  talization,  worthless  pieces  of  paper  from  the 

chase    what    $72    would    three    years    ago.  standpoint  of  liquidation  under  foreclosure. 

Therefore,    measured    in    the    real    test    of  inasmuch  as  they  represent  simply  contingent 

purchasing  power,   the   holder  has   lost   32  earning  power,  have  been  sold  to  trust  in- 

per   cent,   of   his  capital,    and    received    in  stitutions  for  investments, 
the  meantime  an  interest  return  of  3^/^  per 
cent.,  little  more  than  one-half  the  current 

time  rates  now  ruling  for  a  year.    That  the  As  a  result  of  the  speculation  resulting 

effect  must  go  farther,   no  sane  critic  can  from  gold  depreciation  and  advancing  prices, 

doubt.     How  far  this  movement  may  go,  it  and  the  immobility  in  the  character  of  ccr- 

will  be  impossible  to  say  for  two  years  or  tain  investments  of  trust  institutions  already 

more,  inasmuch  as  the  conflicting  tendencies  pointed  out,  the  tropic  conditions  natural  in 

produced  by  political   disturbances  pending  hot-houses    of    inflation    rapidly    developed, 

the  election,  confuse  the  effects  of  the  depre-  The  volume  of  clearings  increased  not  only 

ciation  of  the  standard  of  value.  in  quantity  but  also  in  value,  on  account  of 

That    there    has    been    secret    selling   of  higher  prices.    The  demand  for  currency  to 

bonds  of  well-informed  interests  in  amounts  transact     this     hot-house     business     became 

reaching  great  proportions  is  doubtless  within  really  a  practical  question  for  the  bankers, 

the  knowledge  of  a  few.     The  difficulty  in  Without  studying  the  causes.  Congress  has 

unloading  bonds  on  account  of  the  narrow  proceeded  to  remedy  this  real,  though  un- 

market  which  many  issues  and  specialties  pos-  natural,  demand   for  more  currency.     Like 

sess  makes  it  difficult  to  show  the  real  quota-  the  man  who,  by  tugging  at  his  boot  straps 

tions  which  many  issues  would  bring.  to  reach  a  higher  plane,  pulled  so  hard  that 

he    not    only    seriously    injured    his    back, 

SAVINGS-BANK    AND    INSURANCE    INVEST-  ^^^   ^^^^   the   Straps   OUt  of   his  boOtS,   SO   the 

^  *  insistent  demand  for  more  currency  to  trans- 
That  a  situation  has  developed  in  the  act  this  unnatural  business  resulted  in  fur- 
finances  of  savings  banks  as  well  as  in  insur-  ther  inflation  and  increased  speculation.  The 
ance  companies  requiring  changes  in  the  laws  increase  in  bond-secured  notes  has  amounted 
regulating  the  investments  of  savings  banks,  to  $400,000,000  within  a  few  years, — an  in- 
the  New  York  City  issue  forcibly  suggests,  flation  by  fiat  money  on  top  of  nature's  in- 
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flation  through  the  cheapening  of  gold.   The  nies  carried  little  if  any  res^rvC^,  tcdcpOSit- 

Aldrich  bill  assisted  the  bankers  in  this  in-  ing  in  other  institutions.     The  result  is  that 

flation  movement  by  directing  the  secretary  within    fifteen    years    the    average    reserves 

to  deposit  all  the  Government  funds  in  the  against   deposits   for   the   banking   industry, 

banks.    During  every  fall,  on  account  of  our  which  should  include  the  trust  companies, — 

inelastic  currency  and  the  genuine  business  since   trust  companies  are   little  more  than 

expansion  on  account  of  the  harvest  business,  banks  free  of  reserve  regulations, — have  been 

this  demand  has  been  intensified.  on  the  average  cut  in  two.     As  a  result  a 

This  legitimate  demand  for  an  elastic  cur-  sudden   run  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 

rency,  presented  at  successive  Congresses  by  specie  payments,  because  the  reserves   were 

the  Hon.  Charles  N.   Fowler,  chairman  of  entirely     inadequate     for    the    business    at- 

the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-  tempted. 
lency,  has  been  consistently  shelved  by  Con- 
gress, although  the  system  of  asset  currency 

as  used  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  is  in  every  The  fright  engendered  by  the  failure  of 

way  sound  and  practicable.     That  the  cur-  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  produced 

rency  should  be  elastic  and  var>'  with  busi-  a  psychological-  panic.     It  destroyed   public 

ness  demands  Is  not  only  reasonable,  but  con-  confidence.     Because  the  reserves  were  insuf- 

clusive.     The   short-sighted   policy  of  Con-  ficlent,  institutions  through  the  country  sus- 

gress  in  continuing  to  make  the  bank  note  pended  specie  payments.    Currency  sold  at  a 

circulation  depend  on  the  Government  debt,  premium  in  Wall  Street.     The  fear  in  the 

will,  unless  modified,  produce  In  the  end  a  land  required  Immediate  allaying.     Grasping 

great  crisis.    For  in  event  of  war,  the  $600,-  the     solution,     the     Administration     acted 

000,000  worth  of  2  per  cent,  bonds  held  by  promptly  in  a  way  capable  of  accomplishing 

the  banks  against  the  bank  notes,  now  selling  the  results  desired.     By  immediately  offering 

above  par,  would,  if  the  Government  issued  bond  issues  of  $150,000,000,  all  told,  to  be 

$2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000  bonds  for  used   to  provide  an  emergency  currency,  a 

war    purposes,    greatly   depreciate,    since   so  psychological    impression    was    produced    at 

large  a  sum  would  require  at  least  4  ptr  cent,  one  stroke,  largely  restoring  confidence, 

interest,  on  which  basis  the  2's  would  not  be  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 

worth  over  60,  jeopardizing  the  $600,000,-  difficulties  had  been-  met,  and  the  intensity 

000  of  the  present  assets  of  the  banks  by  at  of  the  crisis  allayed,  it  was  decided  unneces- 

least  40  per  cent.  sar>'  to  actually  sell  more  than  a  fraction  of 

When,  then,  these  conditions  of  inflation  the  amount  offered.  Had  the  smaller 
had  been  carried  to  a  pitch,  and  many  in-  amount  been  offered  at  the  start,  little  would 
vestments  believed  to  be  good  were  in  reality  have  been  accomplished  psychologically.  The 
only  contingent  annuities  without  value  in  move  of  the  Administration,  psychologically 
case  of  foreclosure,  and  the  inelastic  currency  speaking,  tended  to  balance  in  restoring  pub- 
system  was  laboring  under  a  heavy  discount  lie  confidence,  the  extent  such  confidence  had 
rate,  which  is  the  safety  valve  of  an  inelastic  been  destroyed  by  the  opening  event,  the  sus- 
currency,  the  psychological  blow  was  struck  pension  of  the  great  Knickerbocker  Trust 
which  caused  the  crisis  to  become  acute  and  Company,  the  two  events  marking  the  bc- 
universal, — the  failure  of  the  great  Knicker-  ginning  and  the  end  of  the  great  crisis, 
bocker  Trust  Company.  Great  credit  Is  due  to  President  Roosevelt 

and    Secretary    Cortelyou    in    so    splendidly 
coping  with  an  alarming  situation. 

A  president  of  a  large  savings  bank  recent-  Now  that  public  confidence  in  a  measure 
ly  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  crisis  did  has  been  restored,  and  the  time  of  normal 
no  injury  to  savings  banks  and  rather  tes-  monetary  stringency  is  rapidly  passing,  two 
tified  to  their  splendid  solidity.  As  a  mat-  disturbing  factors  have  for  the  time  been 
ter  of  fact  all  savings  banks  retired  behind  tempered.  The  canceling  of  loans  by  banks 
the  sixty  days'  notice  clause.  The  national  will  proceed  throughout  the  countr>%  The 
banks  remained  solvent  by  suspending  pay-  volume  of  trade  will  lessen.  In  a  short  time 
ments.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  money  will  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  banks, 
was  the  result  of  insufficient  reserves.  The  and  business  will  pass  into  that  state  of  tor- 
reserves  of  the  national  banks  were  insuffi-  por  which  is  most  discouraging  to  business 
cient  simply  because  trust  companies.  State  men. 
banks,  private  banks,  and  insurance  compa-  In  the  dismay  at  fortunes  wrecked  and 
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profitable  business  swept  away,  the  immedi-  present    Congress   to   advantage.      But   the 

ate  mental  reactions  of  men  are  two :  Respon-  danger  to  business  is  great,  since  a  prolonged 

sibility   for  the  crisis,   in   order   to  fix   the  currency   discussion    in    Congress   is   apt   to 

blame,  and,  second,  remedies  of  many  kinds  throw  the  entire  question  into  the  presiden- 

largely  designed  to  affect  some  of  the  innu-  tial  campaign, 
merable  minor  phases  which  have  struck  the 

.    J       X       ^      •         •    -J  REASONS  FOR  THE  APPOIXTMENT  OF  A  CX)LD 

mmds  of  men  in  vivid  ways. 

^  COMMISSION. 

SOME   SPECIFIC   REMEDIES.  ^,  i     /         i  i  i  •  •        / 

1  he  remedy  for  the  problems  arismg  from 
Many  special  interests  under  the  guise  of  gold  depreciation,  from  the  irregularities  in 
remedies  for  the  crisis  are  suggesting  changes  regulations  governing  the  investments  of 
in  our  financial  system  dangerous  to  the  in-  trust  institutions,  and,  finally,  the  suffering 
terests  of  our  people.  Leaving  out  of  the  caused  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1907,  may 
question  the  many  impracticable  suggestions,  well  be  entrusted  to  a  gold  commission.  Ex- 
the  possible  remedies,  when  financial,  politi-  tensive  testimony  should  be  taken,  and  thor- 
cal  and  commercial  conditions  are  carefully  ough  investigation  carried  on  in  order  to  ob- 
weighed,  are  few.  On  the  whole,  it  is  prob-  tain  the  statistical  data  necessary  for  final 
able  that  no  direct  legislation  at  all  would  be  recommendations.  Moreover,  this  is  an  in- 
most advantageous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ternational  question,  and  negotiations  should 
country.  Stripped  of  technicalities,  the  fol-  be  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.  If  the 
lowing  measures,  which  are  the  substance  of  reasoning  of  experts  that  prolonged  deprecia- 
several  bills  to  be  introduced,  would  be  salu-  tion  tends  to  upset  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
tary,  provided  a  currency  campaign  shall  not  ous  classes  in  a  society  is  correct,  grave  social 
result.  conditions  must  shortly  develop.     Extensive 

(I)  Require  the  State  banks,  trust  com-  readjustments  of  wages  must  ensue  if  the 
panies,  etc,  to  become  national  banks.  present  cost  of  living  does  not  come  down. 

(a)  By  extending  to  the  national  banks  Already  it  costs  50  per  cent,  more  to  live 
complete  powers  possessed  by  trust  companies  than  ten  years  ago.  If,  as  has  been  stated, 
and  requiring  adequate  reserves  against  notes  prices  may'  advance  in  three  years  30  per 
as  against  deposits.  cent,  more,  this  will  mean  that  within  thir- 

(b)  By  taxing  all  institutions  upon  de-  teen  years  the  cost  of  living  will  have 
posits  by  a  graduated  scale  decreasing  with  doubled. 

the  proportion  of  reserves  held,  similar  in  a  From  the  standpoint  of  business,  could  the 
way  to  the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  bank  notes  of  political  and  financial-legal  conditions  of  dis- 
State  banks.  These  two  laws,  if  carefully  turbance  be  removed, — now  that  the  periods 
worked  out,  would  insure  uniform  adminis-  of  malignancy  of  the  disturbing  factors  are 
tration  of  banking  institutions  and  enforce  temporarily  passed, — prosperity  would  rap- 
adequate  reserves.  Tryst  companies  and  idly  renew  its  course,  and  a  bitter  commer- 
State  banks  would  be  forced  to  become  na-  cial  depression  be  largely  avoided.  For  in  peri- 
tional  banks.  ods  of  gold  depreciation,  crises  although  vio- 

(II)  Give  to  the  national  banks  the  right  lent  are  of  short  duration,  provided  political 
to  issue  bank  notes,  unsecured  by  Govern-  factors  do  not  intervene.  The  crisis  of  1857 
ment  bonds  against  which  reserves  should  be  was  quickly  passed,  but  the  agitation  pre- 
required,  provided  the  bank  has  already  out-  ceding  the  Civil  War  immediately  followed, 
standing  say  60  per  cent,  of  the  present  Gov-  Could  all  interests  agree  to  compromise  by 
emment  bond-secured  notes.  In  this  way  the  appointment  of  a  gold  commission  with 
the  transition  to  the  Canadian  system  of  asset  extensive  powers  to  investigate  and  recom- 
currency  can  be  gradually  brought  about  mend  legislation  to  the  Congress  of  1909, 
without  injuring  the  prices  of  Government  this  whole  subject  would  be  removed,  to  the 
bonds  now  held  by  the  banks.  great  advantage  of  business,  from  the  realm 

(III)  Henceforth,  Government  bonds  of  politics  as  a  disturbing  cause.  These  ques- 
^ould  not  be  the  basis  for  circulation  to  a  tions  are  too,  perhaps,  safer  in  the  hands  of 
total  amount  greater  than  the  $600,000,000  experts  than  in  the  throes  of  partisan  efforts 
now  outstanding,  although  they  may  be  and  their  misuse  by  unprincipled  political 
given  in  exchange  the  privilege  of  becoming  agitators.  There  are  these  two  alternatives, 
the  sole  security  for  Government  deposits.  — a  gold  commission  or  a  stormy  campaign 

These  remedies  may  be  adopted  by  the  disturbing  business. 
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^J^EVER  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun-  taken  out  by  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  Chi- 

try  has  the  mania  to  hoard  money  de-  cago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  other 

prived  the  people  of  so  vast  a  sum  as  that  points,   the   hoarding  mania  extended,   and 

which  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  soon  developed  into  a  national  movement  of 

since  the  opening  days  of  the  October  panic,  grave  consequence. 
It  has  been  a  most  curious  unre^oning  but  ..  ^^^^^^^  „  ^^  currency. 

picturesque  movement,  with  which  the  banks 

of  the  great  cities  have  ever  had  to  deal,  and  Although  the  craze  began  through  the 
now  that  the  different  phases  are  becoming  withdrawal  by  timid  depositors  who  were 
better  known,  it  is  clear  that  all  sorts  and  honestly  concerned  as  to  the  solvency  of  their 
conditions  of  men  have  engaged  in  the  prac-  banks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
tice,  and  that  thousands  of  big  and  little  the  vast  sum  taken  out  of  circulation  was 
banks  throughout  the  United  States  have  withdrawn  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
helped  it  along.  The  movement  has  been  too  securing  the  premium  on  the  currency  that 
broad  for  any  one  to  trace  closely,  but  it  is  the  hoarders  knew  would  be  paid  as  soon  as 
safe  to  say  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  the  currency  famine  became  at  all  acute, 
whole,  fully  $100,000,000  in  currency  has  Within  a  week  after  the  loan  certificates 
been  locked  up  by  timid  individuals,  banks,  were  issued,  currency  became  so  scarce  as  to 
and  corporations.  It  has  been  estimated  that  make  it  difficult  for  the  banks  of  New  York 
fully  half  of  that  sum  was  withdrawn  from  to  supply  their  customers  with  pay-roll 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  imme-  money.  This  led  to  serious  complications,  as 
diate  vicinity  of  New  York  during  the  ex-  hundreds  of  mill  owners  found  themselves 
citement  attending  the  unprecedented  runs  in  a  position  where  they  could  not  meet  their 
on  three  or  four  trust  companies  of  the  me-  wage  schedules,  and  were  in  danger  of  hav- 
tropolis.  ing  to  shut  down  their  plants.  Although  the 
The  movement  was  given  great  impetus  more  intelligent  class  of  laborers  might  be 
by  the  action  of  the  New  ^'ork  Clearing  content  to  receive  certified  checks  and  vari- 
House  banks  in  authorizing  the  issue  of  loan  ous  forms  of  "  token  money,"  the  greater 
certificates  on  October  26  last.  It  is  true,  proportion  were  too  ignorant  to  be  reasoned 
however,  that  hoarding  had  begun  two  or  with,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  any- 
three  weeks  before  this  action  was  taken,  thing  but  the  actual  currency.  In  the  South, 
The  banks  were  obliged  to  authorize  especially,  this  trouble  caused  great  embar- 
loan  certificates  because  of  the  tremendous  rassment,  as  was  evidenced  by  a  "  hurry 
drain  of  currency  to  the  interior,  which  call  "  from  a  cotton  planter  for  a  quick  ship- 
largely  accounted  for  the  $I2,9(X),(XX)  cash  mcnt  of  5000  silver  dollars  to  be  used  in  pay- 
loss  shown  in  the  bank  statement  of  the  day  ing  off  negro  help.  The  planter  had  to  pay 
that  the  loan  certificate  expedient  was  re-  a  premium  of  :>I50  to  make  it  worth  while 
sorted  to,  and  by  the  heavy  withdrawals  of  for  the  Wall  Street  money  brokers  to  scour 
currency  by  individual  depositors.  As  soon  the  city  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  procure 
as  the  newspapers  announced  that  cash  set-  the  coin. 

tlements  by  the  banks  had  been  temporarily       This  state  of  affairs  soon  made  the  buying 

suspended    the    safe-deposit    companies    re-  and  selling  of  currency  an  Important  part  of 

ceived   applications  for  thousands   of   **  one  the  banking  business,  and  by  November  4 

month  boxes."    That  meant  that  the  hoard-  the  financial  columns  of  the  newspapers  were 

ers  wanted  a  safe  place  to  store  their  money  full  of  the  announcements  of  money  brokers 

pending  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions,  stating  that  they  were  ready  to  "  trade  "  in 

and   that   they   thought    that   the   situation  currency.     That  was  the   inducement  that 

would  be  sufficiently  settled  within  a  month  thousands  of  hoarders  had  been  waiting  for, 

to   enable    them    to   either    re-deposit    their  and  within  two  days  the  currency  premium 

funds  or  invest  them  permanently.     What  became    the    most    iniportant    quotation    in 

was  true  of  New  York  applied  in  a  way  to  Wall   Street.     The  money  changers  did  a 

other  centers^  and  as  loan  certificates  were  thriving  business  immediately,  and  as  soon  as 
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their  announcements  were  out  there  was  a  business  point  of  view,  was  really  very  great, 

steady  procession  of  shamefaced  people  to  the  As  high  as  4  per  cent,  premium  was  paid 

Wall  Street  offices  bent  upon  selling  what  for  currency  in  the  New  York  market  by 

currency  they  had.     This  throng  of  greedy  interior  banks.     The  record  transaction  in 

hoarders  represented  all  tfie  types  of  a  great  this  way  was  the  purchase  of  a  $5oo,ckx) 

city,  ranging  from  the  rag  picker  of  the  East  block  by  a  Western  bank  that  had  to  have  in 

Side,  who  had   sewed   his  currency  in   his  its  possession  that  amount  of  actual  cash.    It 

clothes  for  safe  keeping,  up  to  the  rich  men  had   considerable   difficulty   in   securing  the 

whose  secretaries  emptied  huge  bundles  of  money,  even  at  a  premium  of  4  per  cent., 

crisp,    new    bills    on    the    money   changers'  which  meant  *that  the  bank  had  to  pay  $20,- 

counters.     Hundreds  of  women  joined  the  000  in  order  to  obtain  the  cash  it  needed, 

throng,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  This  was  as  high  as  was  paid  by  the  money 

of  the  Wall  Street  detectives  and  the  known  changers  during  the  panic  of  1893,  when  the 

terrors  of  the  financial  district  to  thieves. of  business  of  buying  and  selling  currency  dur- 

all  classes,  many  of  the  hoarders  would  have  ing  the  period  of  financial  disturbance  was 

been  relieved  of  their  savings  before  they  had  first  developed  in  a  large  way. 
a  chance  to  sell  them.     It  was  a  common 

^1  .         ^              X     -1                     .   1       r            •  THE    BANKS   AS   HOARDERS. 

thmg  to  see  trail  women  take  from  insecure 

wrist  bags  great  rolls  of  gold  certificates  and  Between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000  in 

bills  of  small  denomination  to  be  sold.   Some  currency  was  traded  in  by  the  money  chang- 

of  the  women  hoarders  drove  hard-headed  ers  of  Wall  Street  during  this  season's  dis- 

bargains  and  forced  the  money  changers  to  turbance.     That  was  three-fold  the  volume 

pay  them  23^  per  cent,  and  even  higher  for  of  sales  reported  during  the  panic  of  fourteen 

their  currency.    In  one  instance  two  wealthy  years  ago,  and  this  season's  totals  might  be 

women  were  seen  emerging  from  a  Harlem  greatly  enhanced  were  it  possible  to  trace  the 

bank  carrying  huge  packages,  each  contain-  private  sales  that  were  effected  between  indi- 

ing  $50,000  in  currency,  which  they  imme-  viduals  and  banks.     Although  the  country 

diately  hid  away  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  lo-  banks    have    been    severely    criticised    for 

cated   in   the  basement  of   the  bank's  own  hoarding  currency,  it  must  be  remembered 

building.  that  their  position  was  peculiarly  trying  in 

The  money  brokers  paid  for  the  currency  that  many  of  them  were  without  Clearing 

with  certified  checks  drawn  upon  national  House  protection.    Some  of  these  banks  saw 

Clearing  House  banks.    The  curious  feature  the  storm  coming  months  before  it  broke, 

of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  hoarders  and  prepared  accordingly.     In  certain  cases 

who  were  apparently  afraid  to  leave  their  interior    institutions    having    cash    reserves 

money  on  deposit  with  the  banks  were  will-  averaging  40  or  50  per  cent., — 15  per  cent, 

ing  to  accept  checks  drawn  upon  these  same  being    the    legal    requirement    for    national 

institutions.    These  checks  they  deposited  in  banks    outside    the    reserve    centers, — made 

the  regular  way  and  the  credits  were  placed  urgent  appeals  to  the  New  York  banks  for 

to  their  personal  account  in  the  banks.  This  cash  shipments,  stating  that  they  could  not 

furnished  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  the  get  along  without  the  money.    But  they  did 

hoarders,  in  withdrawing  their  money  from  get  along  without  it,  as  soon  as  they  found 

the  banks,  were  governed  more  by  a  sense  of  out  that  they   had   to,   so   the   New  York 

greed  than  a  sense  of  prudence.     It  must  be  banks,  except  in  instances  where  legitimate 

remembered,  however,  that  the  2  or  3  per  need  was  clearly  apparent,  refused  to  send 

cent,  premium  which  the  hoarders  received  interior  correspondents  all  the  cash  that  they 

for  the  currency  that  they  sold  represented  called  for.     Many  of  the  banks  that  were 

as  much  as  they  would  have  obtained  from  so  anxious  to  secure  currency  did  not  need  it 

the   trust  companies   for   a  year's   interest,  at  all,  but  carried  it  as  an  emergency  fund 

Then,  too,  after  collecting  their  premium, —  for  use  in  case  of  panic. 

$200  or  $300  on  each  $10,000  of  currency  Let  me  say  here  that  I  believe  that  the 

sold, — they  could  take  the  certified  checks  New  York  banks  handled  a  very  difficult 

covering  the  sum  of  their  original  withdraw-  situation  admirably  and  that  they  were  not 

als  from  the  banks,  plus  the  premium  paid  guilty  of  withholding  currency  from  their 

by  the  money  brokers,  and  deposit  it  with  Western  correspondents  at  all.   There  have 

the  trust  companies  on  the  regular  interest  been  such  charges  made,  but  without,  I  be- 

basis.   It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  in-  lieve,  just  warrant.     Comptroller  Ridgely, 

ceadve  for  such  an  operation  from  a  cold  in   his   annual   report  speaks  thus   of   the 
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hoarding  by  banks:  ''The  banks  have  been  ever  carried^  and  the  combined  drain  was 

fearful  as  to  what  might  develop,  and  finding  naturally  sufficient  to  continue  the  currency 

their   usual   reserve   deposits   only   partially  premium  in  force.    In  addition  to  these  with- 

available,  if  available  at  all,  they  have  been  drawals,  large  manufacturing  concerns,  with 

compelled  in  self-protection  to  gather  from  other  great  employers  of  labor,  were  obliged 

every  source  all  the  money  they  could  possi-  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  enough  currency 

bly  reach  and  to  hold  on  to  it  by  refusing  to    provide    their    pay-roll    requirements    a 

payment  whenever  it  is  possible  and  satisfy-  week  or  two  ahead.     In  the  case  of  one  in- 

ing  their  customers  with  the  smallest  possible  dustry,  located  near  New  York,  to  which 

amount  of  cash."                       •  the  Wall  Street  banks  were  accustomed  to 

NEW  YORK  BANKS  NOT  GUILTY.  '^'^  f ^°°f^  ™°"^^ly  '"  P'y^fJ  '°«'°^'  " 

was  round  that  the  currency  did  not  flow 

This  does  not  apply  to   the  New  York  back   as   formerly,   and    that   it   was   being 

banks,  since  they  gave  up  $52,000,000  in  the  hoarded.      Investigation    showed    that    the 

four  weeks  following  the  adoption  of  loan  banks  of  the  district  were  retaining  all  the 

certificates   by    the    Clearing    House.     The  currency  they  could  get  to  meet  a  possible 

comptroller's  own  figures  show  that  between  emergency. 

August  22  and  December  3, — covering  not  After  the   Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

only   the  entire  panic   period   but   the   pre-  called  on  the  national  banks  to  report  their 

liminary    stages    of    disturbance, — that    the  condition,  as  of  December  3,  much  of  the 

New  York  banks  lost  $43,000,000  in  reserve  hoarded   money  was   released.     The  banks 

money,  as  against  the  normal  drain  of  only  had  long  been  expecting  the  call  and  the  day 

$12,400,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  before  it  was  issued  the  Wall  Street  money 

1906.    This  difference  of  $30,000,000  is  ex-  brokers  did  a  thriving  business  in  supplying 

plained  by  the  withdrawals  of  currency  by  currency   to  interior  banks  that  desired  to 

interior  banks  and  by  the  payments  to  the  fortify  their  reserve  position  in  anticipation 

"  assisted  trust  companies  "  as  well.    In  this  of  the  demand.     One  Western  bank  came 

period,  too,  deposits  in  New  York  banks  be-  hurriedly  into  the  market,  bidding  $lo,O00 

longing  to  out  of  town  institutions  ran  off  for  a  quick  shipment  of  $500,000.     Other 

$27,412,000.     These   changes  show   rather  banks  did  the  same  thing,  although  in  a  quiet 

conclusively  that  New  York  has  not  with-  way.    As  soon  as  this  demand  was  satisfied 

held  money  belonging  to  the  interior,  and  the  premium  declined  from  2  per  cent,  to 

that  the  great  banks  of  Wall  Street,  what-  i|4  pcr  cent.,  which  was  rather  significant 

ever   their  sins   in  other  directions,   cannot  evidence  that  the  sudden  rise  had  to  do  with 

properly  be  charged  with  hoarding  money  in  the    "  window-dressing  "    operations   of   the 

this  crisis.     The  very  fact  that  they  have  banks.    Since  then  the  premium  has  dropped 

been  for  weeks  unable  to  meet  the  pay-roll  to  I  per  cent,  and  under, 

requirements  of  their  own   customers,   and  What    was   called   a   currency   premium, 

that  they  have  been  forced,  on  many  occa-  however,  was  not  that  at  all.    The  premium 

sions,   to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  cur-  on  currency  really  meant  that  the  checks  of 

rency  to  provide  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  solvent   banks    were   selling  at   a  discount, 

own  clients,  indicates  that  they  have  had  no  since  the  banks  themselves  were  not  paying 

private    hoard    to    resort    to    in    this    great  out  cash  for  their  customers*  checks.     The 

twentieth  centur\'  emergency.  premium    has    become    the    most    important 

The    New    \'ork    trust    companies    were  quotation  of  the  market  and  its  daily  fluctua- 

for  a  time   rather  conspicuous  hoarders  of  tions  have  been   followed  with  the  keenest 

money,    too,    and    in    the   nature   of   things  interest  by  intelligent  students  of  financial 

they    had    to    be.     Having    just    survived  affairs  evtry where.     When  the  premium  is 

a    series    of    runs,    during    which    two    of  abandoned  altogether  there  will  be  genuine 

the    companies    were    forced    to    pay    out  rejoicing   among   those   critics   who   believe 

virtually  all  their  deposits  in  cash,  the  other  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement 

companies  were  naturally  desirous  of  "  keep-  until  currency  becomes  sufficiently  plentiful 

ing  strong."    That  meant  accumulating  the  again  to  give  the  banks  of  the  country  what 

heaviest  cash  reserves  that  these  companies  they  need  without  bidding  a  premium  for  it. 


THE  EUROPEAN  BUSINESS  MAN  IN  RETIREMENT 

BY  ANDRE  TRIDON. 

TPHE   excellent  article   on   retiring   from    satisfied  that  after  years  of  toil  he  will  be 
^       business  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.    able  to  rest  and  enjoy  life,  if  life  then  be 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  which  appeared  in  the    granted  him. 

Review  of  Reviews  for  November,  dealt  It  is  at  this  point  that  Anglo-Saxons  and 
with  conditions  which,  in  the  main,  are  pe-  Continentals  have  disagreed  radically  since 
culiar  to  American  life,  although,  of  course,  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Puritanism 
Mr.  Marks'  general  contention  holds  good  taught  that  profitable  suffering  and  work 
the  world  over.  were  the  foremost  accessories  of  a  Christian 

In  Europe  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  life,  work  being  not  only  a  necessity  but  a 
The  fondest  dream  of  every  European  duty  as  well.  Catholicism,  with  its  Greco- 
mother  is  to  marry  off  her  daughters  and  to  Roman  tinge  of  paganism,  has  steadfastly  re- 
see  her  sons  provided  with  government  posi-  fused  to  forget  the  carnal  deities,  and  while 
tions.  When  the  first  of  those  wishes  is  left  countenancing  suffering  of  a  rather  unnat- 
unfulfilled,  a  convent  may  conveniently  open  ural  sort,  such  as  asceticism,  has  permitted 
its  doors  to  the  forsaken  wallflower.  But  contemplative  anchorites  to  set  an  example 
when  the  heir  either  decides  to  be  a  free  lance  of  indifference  to  strenuosity,  an  example  of 
or  fails  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  blessed  idleness.  Of  course,  it  will  be  un- 
civil-service examination,  lamentations  are  derstood  that  I  do  not  oppose  Catholicism 
the  response  of  the  entire  family.  As  a  to  Protestantism,  but  to  Puritanism,  for,  al- 
makeshift,  and  if  the  father  happens  to  be  a  though  England  and  North  Germany  are 
prominent  merchant,  his  son  may  succeed  both  Protestant  countries,  they  differ  as  much 
him  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  To  on  the  subject  as  p re-Shakespearean  England 
the  average  European  mind,  however,  noth-  differs  from  the  England  of,  say,  George 
ing  is  sweeter  to  think  of  than  a  desk  and  a    Bernard  Shaw. 

stool  for  life  in  the  offices  of  some  public  or  The  result  of  such  widely  different  teach- 
semi-public  organization.  ings  is  that  to  Anglo-Saxons  work  is  an  end 

Why  should  such  "  dry  drudgery  at  the  in  itself,  praiseworthy  and  even  enjoyable, 
desk's  dead  wood,"  as  Lamb  puts  it,  appeal  To  the  Continental  it  is  only  a  means  to  an 
so  strongly  to  Europeans,  or,  to  be  more  ex-  end,  the  end  being  an  independent  life  of 
act,  to  Continentals,  for  the  British  have  re-  idleness,  or,  as  we  might  prefer  to  put  it, 
mained  comparatively  immune  against  the  elegant  leisure.  According  to  Continental 
civil-service  microbe  ?  The  answer  is :  Be-  views,  whoever  can  secure  for  himself  a  daily 
cause  of  the  old-age  pension.  Almost  every  pittance  without  toiling  for  it,  ought  not  to 
one  on  the  Continent  who  is  able,  physically  toil,  and  no  credit  is  given  to  the  wealthy 
and  mentally,  to  pass  an  examination,  may  in  young  man  intent  on  increasing  his^capital 
time  become  a  pensioner,  for  not  only  the  by  engaging  in  some  trade,  nor  to  the  man  of 
governments,  in  most  of  the  European  coun-  fifty  or  fifty-five  who  remains  at  work  after 
tries,  but  banks,  railroads,  large  business  amassing  a  small  competence, 
houses  as  well,  pension  off  their  employees  Therefore,  we  meet  in  every  Continental 
after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  continu-  city  a  large  class  of  idle  men,  who,  having 
ous  services.  ^       ,  dismissed   for  the  balance  of  their  life  the 

When  an  American  realizes  the  exact  care  of  money-making,  have  no  ambition  be- 
amount  of  these  old-age  pensions  he  may  yond  that  of  living  and  enjoying  life.  That 
express  some  surprise.  Few  are  above  $800  their  enjoyment  includes  but  a  meagre  dole 
a  year,  and  the  majority  are  below  $200.  of  life's  material  comfort  is  evident,  but  this 
That  paltry  $200,  however,  is  a  thing  per-  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm, 
fectly  assured,  a  pittance  which  cannot  pos-  There  is,  however,  a  real  value  to  the  state 
sibly  fail  to  be  doled  out  to  whomsoever  has  in  their  view  of  life.  Many  devote  them- 
held  a  steady  position  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  selves  to  intellectual  pursuits  which  routine 
tury  or  so.  This  pittance  does  away  with  all  work  made  an  impossibility  in  the  preceding 
the  worries  concerning  the  future,  and  the  years.  A  large  number  of  interesting  works 
bumblfst  office  holder  may  sleep  peacefully,   on  military  matters,  science,  history,  biogra- 
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phy,  and  memoirs,  are  due  to  the  pen  of  generally  the  exhausted  ploughhorse,  whkh 

"  retraites  "  from  the  army  or  navy,  who,  pity  alone  keeps  housed  and  fed  in  a  back 

owing  to  the  importance  the  army  plays  in  stable.     He  is  not  and  cannot  be  '*  up  to 

European  life,  form  a  large  contingent  of  the  date."     He  is  rarely  exhibited  to  strangers 

retired  class.  and  his  opinions  are  usually  held  In  scorn. 

Some  of  the  retired  Continentals  engage  The  Continental  grandfather,  leisurely  and 

in  minor  political  activities.    Town  council-  serene,  is  the  educator  of  the  young  and 

lors  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  retired  offi-  often  the  arbiter  of  the  family's  destinies, 

cers  or  former  civil-service  men,  who,  with  This  makes  for  conservatism.     Not  infre- 

their  indifference  to  money  questions,  make  quently,    it   must    be   confessed,    it   bUgJits 

perhaps  rather  poor  administrators,  but  pub-  useful  initiative  in  the  younger  gcneratioo. 

lie-spirited  and  of  an  unimpeachable  char-  But  those  men  who  take  their  time  before 

acter.  deciding  and  acting  give  the  family  life  a 

The  influence  of  this  great  leisure  class  in  wonderful  balance  and  repose, 
the  shaping  of  the  nation's  tastes  and  ideals  is       The  man  who,  in  order  to  earn  the  pen- 

a    thing    an    untraveled    Anglo-Saxon    can  sion  granted  to  employees  of  twenty-five  or 

hardly  realize.    Thanks  to  this  "  idle  "  class,  thirty  years*  standing,  has  been  compelled  to 

literary  and  artistic  salons  after  the  fashion  stick  to  one  line  of  work,  and  put  up  silently 

of  the  eighteenth  century  are  still  a  possibil-  with  all  the  little  worries  of  his  position,  is 

ity  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.    In  the  late  not  likely  to  yield  very  often  to  temporary 

afternoon    the    "  retraites  "    gather    either  excitement.    The  "  retraites  "  are,  indeed,  to 

around  the  marble  tables  of  some  cafe  and  the  active  business  workers  of  Continental 

play  cards,  or  preferably  meet  at  the  fireside  Europe  what  the  Senate  is  to  the  Chamber 

of  some  hospitable  hostess.    These  men  of  a  of  Representatives. 

mature   age,   who   have   ample   leisure   for       Much  of  the  quietness,  meUoijmess  and 

thoughts  of  the  past  and  can  observe  the  unconventional  ity  of  European  life  can  be 

present  without  haste,  make  the  most  de-  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  care-free,  inde- 

lightful  conversationalists.  pendent,  slightly  cynical  "  retraitfe."     And 

The  retired  army  man,  to  whom  a  wan-  the  artistic  life  of  the  country  cannot  but 

dering  garrison  life  or  cruises  on  the  seven  thrive  under  that  influence.    What  a  blest* 

seas  have  revealed  every  part  of  his  father-  ing  it  is  for  the  actor  to  play  before  men  who 

land  and  its  distant  colonies;  the  clerk,  who  have  not  come  in  quest  of  relaxation,  but 

has  scribbled  many  sonnets  on  official  note  simply  with  a  desire  to  give  their  minds  Kxne 

paper  and  is  busy  publishing  them ;  the  finan-  literary  exercise.    Painters  and  novelists  have 

cier,  who,  from  the  battlefield  of  the  money  some  one   to  cater   to  besides  prudish  old 

market,  has  brought  perhaps  only  his  knowl-  maids,   and   their  art   fears  not  to  beoome 

edge  of  human  psychology;  the  college  pro-  a   thrall    to    women's    effete    taste.      Poetf 

fessor,  who,  forsaking  the  teaching  of  one  find  patient  listeners  to  whom  no  prening 

specialty,  may  look  at  life  from  a  broader  business    affords    an    excuse    for    hunying 

angle,  and  apply  to  actual  events  his  critical  away. 

faculty ;  the  diplomat  who  has  bid  an  eternal        If   the    European    mother's   dream   of  a 

good-bye  to  lands  afar  off, — all  those  men,  thirtj-year   desk  ser\'itude   for  her  son  ex- 

from   whose   minds   and    from   whose   lives  plains  many  of  the  Continent's  shortoomingi 

hurr)'  and  bustle  are  definitely  exiled,  make  in  the  business  field,  it  Is  also  responsible  to  a 

the  European  drawing-room  an  intellectual  large  extent   for   the  development  of  civiC 

paradise.  cleanliness  and   of  art,  refined  and  manly, 

^Vhat  peerless  advisers  they  become  for  among    the    Latin,    Germanic,    and    Slav 

the  young!  The  Anglo-Saxon  grandfather  is  nations. 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  FORESTS. 

'^'ATIONAL  forestry  began  with  Cleve-  houses,  wood  yards,  hotels,  electric  railroads, 

land's  administration,  when  that  exec-  livery  stables,  summer  resorts,  mining  camps, 

utive,   under   authority   from   Congress,   set  windmills,  and  even  two  cemeteries  are  to  be 

aside  certain  forests  from  the  national  lands,  found  in  these  forests. 

National  forests  are  farms  of  wood,  of  water  Not  only  must  they  be  protected  against 
power,  of  grazing,  all  for  the  public  benefit,  misuse  and  trespass,  but  against  their  great- 
Waste  and  permanent  injury  to  the  forest  est  enemy,  fire.  Last  year  only  one-eighth  of 
cover  are  the  only  restrictions.  Any  man  i  per  cent,  was  burned  over  and  only  three 
living  near  a. national  forest  can  obtain  free  one-hundredths  of  i  per  cent,  actually  de- 
ail  the  timber  he  requires  in  one  year  up  to  stroyed.  In  all  i  lOO  fires  were  extinguished 
the  value  of  $20.  If  he  requires  more  than  by  the  forest  rangers,  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
that  amount  he  makes  application  in  due  $9000.  This  alone  justifies  the  existence  of 
form.  Last  year  14,000  of  these  free-use  the  Forest  Service.  The  protective  force  last 
permits  were  issued.  All  the  timber  in  a  summer  numbered  1200,  giving  each  man  on 
national  forest  is  for  sale  and  at  a  reasonable  an  average  206  square  miles  of  mountainous 
price,  but  only  ripe  trees  are  cut,  and  in  such  wilderness, — that  is  to  say,  an  area  greater 
a  manner  as  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  than  nine  Manhattan  Islands.  He  patrols 
destruction.  The  work  must  be  undertaken  and  polices  this  district,  issues  permits,  builds 
within  six  months  and  completed  within  a  trails,  attends  to  the  business  interests  and 
specified  time,  and,  wherever  necessary,  fights  fires,  in  addition  to  cooking  for  him- 
brush  and  tops  must  be  piled  and  burned,  self  and  caring  for  his  animals.  For  the 
These  provisions  prevent  "skinning"  and-  same  area  that  we  have  one  guardian, — 
the  fires  that  succeed  that  piratical  process,  206  square  miles, — Prussia  employs  120 
also  holding  for  future  speculation.  men,  and  finds  it  pays. 

Lumber  companies  in  California  are  heavy  Moreover,  the  Forest  Service  adds  to  the 
purchasers  of  Government  timber.  One  of  nation*s  wealth  in  other  ways.  It  has  in- 
these  tried  to  grab,  then  to  steal,  and  finally  creased  the  yield  of  turpentine  30  per  cent, 
decided  to  buy.  Another  was  caught  tres-  with  far  less  injury  to  the  trees  than  former- 
passing  in  the  Hell  Gate  Forest  and  was  ly.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  "  lodge- 
mulcted  in  $20,000  damages.  It  paid  and  pole  pine,"  considered  worse  than  useless, 
immediately  bought  $200,000  worth  more  of  after  a  certain  treatment  makes  excellent 
the  timber  it  had  been  stealing,  says  Mr.  Ed-  railroad  ties.  Western  hemlock  and  South- 
ward Stewart  White,  in  the  American  Mag-  ern  gum  timber  have  also  been  made  service- 
azine  for  January.  Still  the  country's  timber  able  by  this  body.  It  is  now  working  on 
to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  is  in  private  other  materials  than  forest  woods  for  paper 
hands.  Receipts  from  sales  rose  from  $60,-  pulp,  and  is  nurturing  a  young  plantation  of 
000  in  1905  to  $750,000  in  1906.  willows,  to  prevent  importation  of  material; 

Homes  may  be  located,  mines  exploited,  for  basket-making.  The  Service  has  discov- 
and  the  grazing  industry  promoted  in  the  ered  that  tannin  may  be  procured  from  wil- 
national  forests,  but  **  mushroom  "  settle-  low  bark,  which  must  be  of  value  to  the  shoe 
ments  to  further  the  land  thieves  in  "  skin-  industry.  By-products  are  being  utilized 
ning  "  the  forests  are  prohibited.  Last  year  that  formerly  were  discarded. 
7,000,000  animals  were  pastured  therein,  and  It  freely  imparts  information  to  the  public, 
the  small  and  local  cattleman  is  given  pref-  and  maintains  an  educational  department  to 
erence  to  the  big  raiser  who  lives  farther  inform  the  people  by  lectures  and  publica- 
away.  All  our  irrigation  and  water  projects  tions  on  forestry  matters.  Against  this  ex- 
are  dependent  on  the  forest  cover,  which  ab-  cellent  service  a  war  has  been  waged  in  Con- 
sorbs  the  rain  and  moisture  like  a  sponge,  gress  by  the  timber  interests,  who  have  com- 
and  prevents  floods  and  erosion.  Reservoirs,  plained  that  the  forests  are  "  vast  and  un- 
residences,  pipe  lines,  ditches,  stores,  ware-  productive  solitudes,"  withdrawn  from  set- 
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tlement  and  progress,  and  that  the  Forest  better  or  more  deserving,  the  writer  urges 

Service     is     a     resort     for     "  invalids     anH  every  reader  to  communicate  by  letter  with 

dudes."    Their  fight  failed  last  year,  but  its  his  Senator  and  Representative  and  inform 

renewal  is  expected  at  the  present  session.   In  them  of  his  approval  of  the  national  forests 

the  interest  of  the  republic  and  of  a  branch  and  request  these  public  servants  to  stand  up 

of  the  public  service  than  which  there  is  no  and  fight  for  them. 


THE  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  CRUISE. 

lyfOST  interesting  and  exhaustive,  because  The  experience  to  be  gained  on  this  ex- 

digniticd  and  logical,  is  the  discussion  pedition  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  per- 

of  Capt,  A.  T,  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  on  the  fectly  sufhcient  reason  for  its  undertaking, 

projected  movement  of  our  battleships  to  the  It  presents  huge  administrative  difficulties, 

Pacific,  in  the  Scientific  American  for  De-  particularly   that  of  self-dependence, — with 


cember.    Its  effect,  however,  upon  the  imagi-  no  navy  yard  at  hand.    The  renewal  of  si 

nation  of  several  journals,  despite  its  impor-  and  coal  on  the  voyage  is  a  big  problem.     It 

tance  and   grandeur  from  a  national  view-  Is  one  of  combination  and  of  subsistence;  a 

point,  has  been  such  as  to  suggest  the  bor-  distinctly    military    problem.      To    grapple 

der  line  of  insanity.  with  such  a  question  is  as  necessary  as  fleet 

A  measure  designed  to  reach  a  practical  tactics  or  target  practice.    Indeed,  in  his  esti- 

soluiion  of  one  of  our  most  urgent   naval  mation,  the  voyage  should  have  been  begun  . 

problems    has   been    persistently    represented  earlier.     For   practice  and  proficiency  it  is 

as  a  menace  to  Japan,  and  to  such  an  extent  imperative.     The  mantcuvering  of  a  body  of 

that    certain    of    the    press    of    Japan    have  several  ships  in    rapid  movement,  changing 

echoed  the  cr>'.    This,  in  a  sense,  is  true  of  from  one  position  to  another,  must  progress 

European  journals,  notably   those  of  Great  gradually,  in  order  that  commanding  officers 

Britain.    The  latter,  he  points  out,  is  singu-  and  their  understudies  may  gain,  not  only 

larly  inconsistent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  ability,    but   confidence,    based    upon    habit; 

May,  1908,  86  per  cent,  of  the  British  bat-  upon  knowledge  of  what  their  own  ships  can 

tleships  will  be  concentrated  in  or  near  home  do,  and  wJiat  they  may  expect  from  the  other 

waters,  probably  in  the  North  Sea,  and  rela-  vessels  about  them. 

lively  near  to  Germany.    "  We  Americans,"  (  Fleet  life  can  only  be  gained  at  seii  and 

says  he,  "  are  attributing  to  other  peoples  a  nie  transfer  of  our  ships  from  the  Atlantic 

thinness  of  skin  suggestive  of  an  over-sensi-  to  the  Pacific  is  wise  and  timely,  for  it  is 

tiveness  in  ourselves  which  it  was  hoped  we  what  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  if  war 

had  outgrown."  were  declared  against  us.     They  will  be  cn- 

Japan  and  America  both  know,  says  he,  abled  to  judge  of  coaling  and  victualling  f»- 

that  international  law  or  comity  has  no  bar-  cilitics,  more  vital  than  tactics  or  gunnery  to 

rier  to  a  nation's  moving  its  navy  from  one  a  navy  in  wartime.     The  great  strategist  is 

coast  to  another;  yet,  certain  of  the  press  in  ever  a  great  administrator,  as,  for  instance, 

this  countr>'  would  have  one  think  otherwise,  Lord  Nelson.     Our  captains  will  be  given 

and  would  impute  to  our  own  Government  an  opportunity   to  test  their  admin istratire 

motives     and     purposes     which    cannot    be  ability.     They  will  learn  when  to  dear  a 

known,  and   prima  fade   are   less  probable  storeshjp,  where  to  fill  with  coal,  where  to 

than  the  object  officially  avowed,  take  on  water,  etc.     What  anchorages  arc 
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available  outside  neutral  limits?     If  driven  be  followed.lsuch  as  Nelson  fay  personal  ex- 

to  coal  at  sea,  where  will  conditions  be  most  perience  had  of  the   Mediterranean  and  of 

propitious?     Is  the  quietness  of  the  Pacific  the  West  Indies;  of  the   facilities  they  of- 

between  the  equator  and  Valparaiso,  suitable  fercd,  and  the  obstacles  they  presented.   Such 

for  colliers  to  lie  alongside  while  the  ships  knowledge  is  experimental,  gained   only  by 

hold  their  course?    If  so,  at  what  speed  can  practice.     It  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  that 

they  move?  the  proposed  voyage  is  in  the  highest  degree 

'       Our  fleet,  says  the  writer,  cannot  make  practical ;  not  only  advisable,  but  imperative. 

^his  voyage  once  without  being  better  fitted  Nor  should  it  be  a  single  spasm  of  action,  but 
to  repeat  the  operation  in  war.  It  will  re-  a  recurrent  procedure;  for  admirals  and  cap- 
suit  in  that  mobility  which  loses  no  time  be-  tains  go  and  come,  and  their  individual  ex- 
cause  it  never  misses  opportunity.  "  Such  perience  with  them.  Why  not  annual  ?  The 
mobility  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  familiarity  Pacific  is  as  good  a  drill  ground  as  the 
with  the  ground,  and  with  the  methods  to  Atlantic." 


THE  POLITICAL   CRISIS  IN  PORTUGAL. 


npHE  cause  of  Portugal's  crises  has  always  term  of  office  cut  by  vacations;  but  if  we  count 
^  been  the  same.  It  has  always  been  the  '1'^  ""^^^  «f  t^^  sacrifices  made  to  prolong  the 
,  ,  ..  -  ,  existence  of  the  cabinets,  we  see  the  error  of 
result  oi  parliamentary  impotence,  the  con-  ^^,^[,  ^^  opinion.  At  Lisbon  the  strongest  gov- 
sequences  of  the  errors  of  the  two  great  par-  ernmeutal  party  sufFers  as  much  from  the  im- 
ties  so  long  in  power.  From  a  political  point  portunities  of  its  friends  as  from  the  dissen- 
of  view,— and  at  the  present  time  no  other  "^n^  provoked  by  its  opponents  in  Parliament. 
,'  .  1  ,  .  -1  I-  For  example:  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  his 
pomt  of  view  would  be  practical,— according  fiends,  and  to  answer  to  the  spite  o£  his  ene- 
to  an  article  in  the  Revue  Generate  {Brus-  mies,  the  Progressist  Prime  Minister  changed 
sels),  Portugal's  institutions  are  similar  to  his  otBcials  four  times  within  eight  months, 
the  institutions  of  the  other  constitutional  f  .  r-  j  l  i^-  -  u 
monarehies  of  the  old  continent,  but  the  gov-  ^"'»'  ^"f?"  ""P"''  *'.  ^""8 »  '''fSe 
etnmental  methods  are  very  different,  and  '»  <°™  "  ■".'"""]■..  "J  "'hm  twenty-foor 
.he  executive  and  legislative  powers  of  Por-  1«>''«.I<>'™<I  >  "bj""  «'  hj^  o»n  associates, 
tugal  dash  more  frequently  than  the  corre-  »  "■nis"y  composed  »<  »~.""  »"■  ■"  ever, 
spending  powers  of  other  countries.  "■"','•'  f'  '""'•  ..Whatever  errors  they 
may  develop,  they  will  have  no  skeletons  to 
Often  forced  to  act  without  the  support  of  the  confront  them  when  their  enemies  open  the 
legislative  bodies,  the  government  is  accused  of  political  closets  of  the  past."  The  press  had 
To^s^y^hIrtte^^'c'■a^led --dTc'trri-VT^^^^^^^  '-ded  the  Old  parties  too  long  to  give  favor- 
isler  Joao  Franco,  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  able  notice  to  their  successor,  but  the  people 
""'"''                •■....-:..  -.-J  .-  i^reicomed  the  men  who  ask  for  nothing  but 

)  show  what  they  can  do.     The  gen- 

>inion   is 

-jth  the  same  weapons  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  come  too  soon. 

century.    Looking  at  nothing  but  the  dates  of        When  the  deputies  and  peers  came  to  the 

the    reinstallations    of    the    prime   ministers,    it  j^j^™  g^j  jqIj  him  that  Franco  had  cast  off 

won  d  seem  that  the  rotary  system  of  govern-  ■■     a     i-  .   ^         ^-  c     u-     .     t        j- 

ment,  the  system  of  ministerial  alterations,  might  his   Parliament   to   satisfy  his  taste   for   die- 

have  the  advantage  of  giving  a  man  a  long  fating  the  king  might  have  said  a  good  deal. 
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obi  ret  of  high  governmental  attention.  The 
jw^ple  uphold  the  government  because  the 
tLoxcmment  shows  solicitude  for  them.  Men 
who  have  few  party  interests  stand  for  the 
Frankists  government  and  against  the  con- 
sor>atism  of  the  ancient  parties.  The  nation 
alsii  loves  the  royal  family. 

**  Portugal  is  in  Africa,"  said  a  politician, 
rtvently,  **  probably  because  the  wealth  of 
the  colonies  of  Angola,  Zambesi,  and  Mozam- 
bioue  i*^  so  great  that  the  main  countr)*^  might 
well   live  on   what  she  draws  from  them." 

(^nc  tliincj  is  sure:  If  Portugal  is  an  eccentric 
ivnintry  from  a  K'-'^srapliical  viewpoint,  she  is 
i..r  mt^rc  like  the  ultra-Mediterranean  countries 
\\.A\\  like  Africa,  and  if  we  consider  her  politicak 
iNonis  of  the  last  few  months  she  is  not  far 
\\y\\\  a  footing  with  the  democracies  of  the 
W'^rKl.  I\)  (jUMte  Lord  Salislniry,  while  condi- 
♦i  '!!>  are  such  *'  no  one  can  class  Portugal  among 
I'.'.e  il\injj:  naiion>." 

The  Econonnic  Future  of  Portufiral. 

With  the  A/ores  and  Madeira,  Portugal 
uHMsures  approximately  ,^5,500  square  miles. 
Her  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia  cover 
SiM.iHx>  square  miles  more.  Her  land  is  rich 
in  aiiricultural  resources  and  in  mines,  and 
luM-  geoi^raphical  situation  is  such  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  foreign  relations  she 
seenis  to  have  been  predestined  for  action  as 
an  intermediary  betw  een  the  neighboring  and 
MM  rounding  countries  and  the  new  countries 
kA  western  Africa  and  South  America.  "  We 
know  that  Portugal  was  tor  a  long  time  first 
auu>ng  the  nations,  we  know  what  abuses 
and  disorders  led  to  her  fall,"  says  a  writer 
in  tlu'  Reruc  pour  Ics  Fnim^niis,  She  is  now 
the  least  of  the  powers.  **  She  may  not  have 
lU'Nerved  her  fate,  but  however  abnormal  the 
vouNcquences  of  her  actions,  they  have  been 
logical."     This  writer  continues: 

\s  ihe  Portiij^iu'se  nf  tlie  past  found  com- 
uKue  iheir  easiest  and  most  eiheietU  means  of 
w^.dtli,  ihey  ignored  the  rich  possihilities  of  the 
l.tuvl  anil  nejilected  aj^ricnltiire  as  they  ncRlected 
iiKlnstiv.     When,  l)y  the  double  action  of  their 

J  V  wvssive  ambitions  and  the  efforts  of  their 
iix.iK,  they  were  so  reduced  that  they  had  to 
mill  lo  the  native  soil  for  support,  they  knew  so 

\     l.iile  of  work  and  they  had  so  little  agricultural 

luiiiLiih,  perserverance,  and  the  pfitience  requi- 

»'.%•  u»  the  farmer's  life,  that  the  Lind  gave  out 

f  '.'i    returns.     (lenerally    speaking,   when   agri- 

^  ..luiie  has  been  profitable,  success  has  been  due 

I  ■  Oie  lact  that  the  farmer  has  been  a  foreij^ner, 

I- I.I    ilie    profits    have    fallen    into   the    foreign 

I  he  iH)pulation  of  Portugal  Increases  rap- 

■  A.    but    the    |MH>ple   prefer  emigration    to 

,  « .1  ..4iioi»  of  their  country.    The  result  is 

,%.,  .w^^^v  \h4U  half  of  the  arable  land  lies 
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waste.     The  land    under  cultivation   yields  tional   treasury.    Portugal  is  rich  in  minerals, 

little,   because   all   the  methods   and   imple-  ^"^  ^^^  ^^"^  produces  no  combustibles.    There 

^  J       T        11   ^u  ^  *ire  no  coal  mmes,  but  all  that  sort  of  workmg 

ments  are  superannuated.     In  all  that  con-  material  could  be  easily  procured  at  a  loW  price 

cerns  industry,  says  this  writer,  further,  Por-  in  Spain  or  in  England.    The  earth  abounds  in 

tugal's  inferiority  is  unquestionable.     Slatis-  copper,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  etc.     The  country 

tics  list  the  working  population  as  1,000,000,  1?^^  not  much  money,  but  it  has  the  equivalents. 

1     .   .  1     .                     ~c            •     1    J  it  could  give  collateral  for  any  amount  of  for- 

but  that  enormous  figure  includes  every  one  ^ign  capital.    The  merchant  navy  is  the  least 

who  can  be  classed  as  a  worker,  no  matter  important  of  the  navies  of  the  world:  seventy- 

M'hat  he  does  or  where  he  works.     The  sim-  seven  steamboats  and  497  sailing  vessels,  with  a 

pie  day  laborer  and  the  man  bent  over  his  t^^tal^ tonnage  of  114,000  tons,  or  a  third  less  than 

needle  and  thread  in  his  own  bedroom  help 

to  enlarge  the  list.  Portugal  must  make  a  serious  effort.    Her 

^         „            .  .          .               .         .           ,  condition   is  not  desperate.     A  little  deter- 

wo^rS?arfthf  p^vate^estTbrhm^^^^^^^^^^   for'  ^^^  ^""''ff '°"  ^"'^  ^"  ^'"^  "°"'^  "*°"- 

eigners.     None  of  the  profits   fall  into  the  na-  Jsh  the  world. 


THE   FIRST  TWO   RUSSIAN   DUMAS   AND   THE    PROSPECTS 

OF  THE  THIRD. 

O^  *^^  results  of  the  first  two  years  of  public  opinion  has  indirectly  secured  some  ofB- 

^      the    Russian    Parliament    there    were  <^.'^'  recognition  of  its  relative  weight.    Along- 

,      ,,       .                       .  Side  of  the  political  issues,  the  social  and  espe- 

many  comments  in  the  Russian  press.     Ac-  cially  the  agrarian  problem  loomed  up  in  full 

cording  to  an  article  in  the  Tovarishch  the  size,  and  forced  the  attention  of  those  who  had 

two  first  Dumas  have  not  brought  about  any  heretofore  lulled  themselves  with  the  prospects 

actual  results  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  ^^?  a^Lndla'mine."''^'^^'''"'  ^""^  '^''"^'^  """^  ^*'^' 
the  manifesto  of  October,  1905.  There  were 

no  positive  gains  in  the  radical  reconstruc-  I"  short,  concludes  the  writer,  it  is  enough 

tion  of  Russia  on  new  principles.    Still,  Rus-  to  recall  our  very  modest  hopes  and  expecta- 

sia    has    made   some    headway.      "Arrayed  tions    not    only    during    the    dark    days    of 

against  us,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  Plehve,  but  even  during  the  "  vernal "  days 

A.  P.  Tolstoi,  "  was  the  old  rusty  and  rot-  o^    Svyatopolk-Mirski,    in    order   to   realize 

ten,  but  deep-rooted  mechanism  of  bureau-  how  much  headway  we  have"  made  during 

cratic  autocracy ;  with  us  we  had  our  inco-  these  two  years.     We  are,  it  is  true,  in  the 

hesive  forces  before  and  behind  us  in  a  *  vul-  ebb  tide  of  the  social  and  political  movement, 

canized  *  country."  hut  this  is  a  natural  reaction  against  the  one- 
sided high  tide  after  qenturies  of  torpidity. 

We   wanted   too  much   and   gained   nothing.  The  symptoms  of  the  healthy  trend  are 

But  we  have  learned  very  valuable  lessons  and  3^^^  {„  ^^e  increased  demand  for  culture  and 

laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  order.    To  weave  t,     r               e        1^       i          •  1      rr             '-ni. 

it  into  the  texture  of  Russian  life  will  take  many  ^^^    iorms    ot    cultural    social    effort.       1  he 

years,  but  the  foundation  is  there.  growth  of  trade-unions  and  co-operative  ex- 

.              ,               ,      .                11-.  periments  among  the  toiling  masses  is  an- 

Among  the  several  points  scored  the  writer  ^^her  sign.     This,   in  connection   with   the 

names  constitutionalism,  which,  though  not  awakened  political  consciousness  of  the  peo- 

an  inseparable  part  of  the  Russian  Govern-  pi^^  ^j^h  a  clearer  conception  of  the  political 

ment,  has  completely  captured  public  opinion  questions,— all  this  together  is  the  desirable 

down  to  the  bottom.     Those  who  only  yes-  fo„xi  of  strengthening  the  foundation  of  the 

terday  would  have  none  of  the  idea  of  popu-  ^^^  ^^der  of  things.    A  deeper  conscious  at- 

ar   representation     especially   of   that   with  ^j^^je  toward  the  conditions  confronting  the 

legislative  power,  had  to  give  us  the     Statute  ^^^^^^^  ^nd  the  habit  of  persistently  day  by 

of  the  State  Duma,    and  new  organic  laws,  j^^  battling  in  united  effort  for  achieving 

They  had  even  to  submit  their  law  bills  to  the  their  ends,  will  prevent  the  former  danger  of 

Duma  and  answer  its  interpolations.    Again,  the  the  movement's  dwindling  to  one-sided  puny 

representative  regime  is  on  the  aggressive  while  attempts  without  political  perspective, 

its  opponents  are  now  on  the  defense,  being  com-  Altogether,   development  of  the  situation 

pelled  to  justify  their  unconstitutional  and  res-  ,     .      ^ ,        '               ^       .      .                  .         . 

torative   measures.    A   number   of   semi-official  ^^ring  these  two  years  is  the  natural  and 

organs,  headed  by  the  Rossia,  are  a  proof  that  characteristic    appearance    of    the    "  Black 
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Hundred  "  forces,  recruited  from  the  bottom 
and  upper  strata. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  natural  effect  of  the 
progressive  onslaught,  and  this  reaction  is  quite 
handy  for  the  reigning  dynasty,  which  means  to 
yield  as  little  as  possible  to  the  new  regime.  But 
the  ■■  Black  Hundreds,"  on  closer  inspection,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  tnainstay  of  the 
government,  as  they  come  from  the  moribund 
layers  of  the  people,  doomed  by  history.  In  this 
respect  the  new  election  law  of  June  3  is  too 
flagrantly  contradictory  to  real  conditions,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  fear  that  such  parlia- 
mentary representation  will  last  a  long  time. 
Besides,  these  reactionary  forces,  once  awakened, 
will  not  be  content  with  simply  upholding  some- 
body, but  will  assume  the  role  of  power  that  can 
dictate  its  will,  and  this  must  precipitate  a  con- 
flict between  them  and  the  ruling  bureaucracy. 

This  is  befjinning  to  show  itself  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  "  League  of  the  Russian  • 
People  "  and  .  the  j;overnnient, — relations 
that  bear  the  character  of  authoritative 
claims.  The  bureaucracy,  in  so  far  as  it  will 
give  a  setback  to  these  reactionary  appetites, 
will  subject  these  reactionary  elements  to  a 
searching  examination  as  to  whether  they 
have  strength  of  their  own,  or  whether  it  is 
confined  to  mere  impudent  fire-work  and  1 
governmental  favor.  In  so  far,  then,  as  these 
elements  will  fail  to  pass  their  examination, 
"  they  will  have  their  weakness  exposed  and 
will,  of  course,  prove  a  very  poor  mainstay 
for  a  reactionary  regime." 

What  of  the  Third  Duma? 

In  an  editorial  review  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  monthly  magazine  Vyeslnik  Yevriipy 
{St.  Petersburg),  edited  by  M.  Stasyulevich, 
the  following  comments  on  the  situation  in 
Russia  are  noteworthy; 

Only  two  years  have  passed  since  the  historic 
day  when  the  Manifesto  of  October,  1905,  was 
issued.  What  has  become  of  the  sentiment 
which  had  taken  Imld  of  the  whole  Russian  so- 
ciety? What  has  liecomc  of  all  the  hopes  of  a 
regeneration  of  the  economic  strength  of  the 
peasantry  which  had  reached  the  state  of  des- 
peration? Where  arc  the  dreams  of  a  condition 
of  life  under  legal  rights,  of  a  participation  in 
the  legislation  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
people  freely  elected  by  the  people,  of  new 
laws  and  of  an  emancipation  from  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  a  corrupt  bureaucracy?  All  this  is  far. 
far  behind  us.    All  this  has  already  become  the 


]  Iiui 


On  October  17,  1907,  two  years  later, 
this  editor  points  out,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  elected  representatives  to  the  third 
Duma  on  the  basis  of  the  election  law  of 
June  3,  and  here  ts  the  situation: 
This  law  has  prevented  the  n 


from  effectively  expressing  their  will.  The  priv- 
ileged minoritj',  with  the  help  of  the  reactionary 
administration,  have  elected  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Huma.  Freedom  of  speech,  of 
assembly,  of  association,  and  of  personal  inviola- 
bility exist  only  for  the  "  yellow  shirt  "  hood- 
lums, for  the  "  Archbishop's  fusion  "  of  Minsk, 
for  the  conventions  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
new  type  of  Zcmstvoisis,  for  the  anti-Semitic 
press,  for  the  demonstrations  of  "  the  league  of 
the  Kus.sian  people,"  and  for  the  propaganda  of 
the  absurd  assertion  that  the  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  manifesto  is  a  criminal  act  incur- 
ring the  death  penally. 

The  cause  of  tliis  new  departure,  we  are 
told,  lies  not  only  in  the  unstable  policy  of 
the  government,  but  also  in  the  excesses  of 
the  extremists  of  the  radicals  which  have 
called  forth  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  to 
have  given  up  entirely  the  idea  of  popular 
representation  in  the  Duma. 

The  question  of  the  real  character  of  the 
present  form  of  government  in  Russia  was 
recently  discussed  among  representatives  of 
the  administration.  Inone  of  the  confer- 
ences of  the  St.  Petersburg  municipality,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  city  governor, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration came  to  the  formal  conclusion  that  a 
constitution  really  exists  in  Russia. 

The  governor,  however,  protested    and    de- 
clared categorically  that  there  is  no  constitution 
of  the  people    whatever,  and  that  the  Czar  remains  what  he 
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has  been, — an  autocratic  monarch.     The  Prime  Peter  the  Great,  is  to  decide  the  question  who  is 

Minister,  Stolypin,  found  the  protest  of  the  gov-  right, — whether  the  government  officials,  who  ac- 

ernor  justified,  and  presented  the  case  lo  the  de-  knowledge  the  Russian  monarch  who  calls  him- 

cision   of   the   first   department   of   the   Senate,  self  an  autocrat  (o  be  a  constitutional  monarch, 

From   this  moment  a  cond-tion   is  created,   for  or  the  governor,  who  categorically  does  not  ac- 

the  Senate,  which  has  no  equal  since  the  lime  of  knowledge  the  c 


TWO  CENTERS  OF  REAL    MUNICIPALIZATION. 

T  TP  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  Late  acres  of  valuable  land  fringing  Thunder 
Superior  on  one  hand  and  an  unbroken  Bay,  which  means  about  one-half  acre  for 
wilderness  on  the  other,  lie  two  obscure  and  every  taxpayer  in  the  city.  Fort  William, 
relatively  insignificant  cities  on  the  shores  in  the  Kakabeka  Falls,  has  a  source  of 
of  ThunJer  Bay,  named,  respectively,  Fort  water-power  that  could  suffice  for  a  city  as 
William  and  Port  Arthur.    Thirty  thousand    large  as  Chicago. 

souls  are  their  joint  boast,  but  honesty  and        The  "  Twin  Cities,"  as  these  small  but 
morality    in    municipal    administration    are    progressive  communities  are  styled,  aim  for 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  teeming  marts    perfection.     They  have  killed  municipal  pol- 
of  men  that  count  their  inhabitants  by  the    itics  and   its  graft  and   dishonesty.     There 
millions.     Street-cars  are  run  and  conducted    are  no  party  lines  therein,  and  a  candidate 
by    police    officers,— because  all    motormen    who    would    seek    office    along    party    lines 
and  conductors  are  policemen;  and  these,  in    would  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  hope  for 
addition,  act  as  parcel-carriers  occasionally,    success.     To  be  elected  to  office  is  an  honor 
for  along  their  route, — so   honest  is  every    and  a  demonstration  of  civic  confidence  in 
one, — residents  leave  packages  on  the  road-    one's   honesty   and   integrity.      Mayors   and 
side  for  these  officials  to  take  down  town,    aldermen  serve  without  compensation,   and 
Three  years  ago  each  city  had  a  popula-    any  taxpayer  may  run  for  office  if  he  appears 
tion  of  6000,    Their  Joint  increase  to  30,000    on  a  certain  day,  announces  his  candidacy, 
gives  them  the  distinction  of  being  the  most    and  is  "  supported  "  by  one  other  city  voter, 
rapidly  growing  communities  in  the  world.    On  election  day  all  the  names  appear  on  a 
There  is  not  a  franchise  in  either  city  that    single  slip  of  paper.     From  the  aldermanic 
is   not   owned    by 
the  people,  except 
the  Bell  telephone, 
and  as  only  one  of 
these    instruments 
is  installed  in  every 
eight  telephones  in 
use    the    cessation 
of  the  company  is 
only  a    matter    of 
time.    The  people 
of    Fort    William 
own  their  electric 
light     and     tele- 
phone     systems, 
their  water-works, 
a  municipal    thea- 
ter,   and    a    city 
dance   hall.     Port 
Arthur    owns    the 
electric  railway  in 
both    towns,    i  t  s 
own  electric  light 

and  telephone  sys-  ^^^  hospital  conducted  bv  the  city  op  fort  wiluam,  Canada. 

terns.      Its     water-  dfoctors-  bJllB  and  .Utond.inw  chargeB  at  (his  inatltutlon  are  IndDded  In 

works,    and     1500  the  patients' city  taiea.) 
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candidates  the  voter  may  select  eight  names,  railway  during  the  last  four  ytSiXt  equals 

There  is  no  division  by  wards,  or  the  like ;  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  road.  From 

the  whole  town  elects  each  representative,  its  beginning  it  has  netted  the  city  a  total 

To  serve  the  city  well  is  an  advertisement ;  profit  of  $90,898.38,  and  its  franchise  is  cs- 
to  have  served  it  unwisely  is  "  misjudgment,"  timated  at  $1,000,000, — for  a  nine-mile  rail- 
perhaps  excusable;  to  have  served  it  wrongly  way!  All  that  the  "  Twin  Cities  "  have  ac- 
is  a  perpetual  discredit.  Thus  is  the  moral  complished  was  not  won  without  molestation 
tone  uplifted.  The  newspapers  of  both  cities  from  corporation  "  pirates,"  who  foresaw 
are  owned  by  the  municipalities  and  are  the  wisely  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Tele- 
preachers  of  integrity  and  honest  ambition,  phone  tolls  are  $12  a  year  for  residence 
They  are  neither  lurid  nor  purchasable,  'phones  and  $24  a  year  for  commercial  scr- 
But  the  citizens  have  carried  matters  too  far,  vice.  These  charges  earn  money  for  the 
says  Mr.  J.  O.  Curwood,  in  the  November  city.  Fort  William's  profits  for  four  3^ars  be- 
Reader,  They  have  chosen  splendid  citizens  ing  $3,525,  and  Port  Arthur's  $5,239.  The 
to  superintend  works  of  which  they  have  writer  attributes  the  remarkable  success  of 
absolutely  no  technical  knowledge.  The  these  towns  to  the  direct  and  personal  inter- 
man,  rather  than  his  particular  abilit}%  has  est  of  their  citizens,  who  feel  that  in  every 
been  magnified.  This  difficulty  they  will  public  undertaking  they  are  working  for 
overcome,  doubtless.  Their  street-car  service  themselves.  Fort  William  is  now  expending 
is  respectable,  their  buildings  substantial,  $350,000  on  a  gravity  system  of  water  sup- 
their  streets  serviceable,  and  their  theater  ply,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
modern  in  every  way,  seating  800  people,  cheapest  in  America  when  completed, 
and  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  In  these  remote  little  centers  of  popula- 
All  plays  are  under  the  censorship  of  the  tion,  destined,  as  the  writer  believes,  to  be 
city,  and  some  expect  that  the  day  will  soon  the  doorways  of  Greater  Canada,  municipal 
dawn  when  the  towns  will  be  taxless,  while  ownership  has  reached  its  greatest  develop- 
others  go  further  and  declare  their  belief  in  ment  on  the  American  continent,  and  has 
a  future  which  will  see  the  citizens  receiv-  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  "  city-owned 
ing  dividends !  cities  "  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  Amer- 

The   net   profit   of  Port  Arthur's  street  ican  history. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FUEL  WASTE. 

/^ERTAIN  portions  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  This  writer  believes  that  not  more  than 
paper  in  the  September  Review  en-  25  per  cent,  of  the  coal  seams  are  now  left 
titled  "  How  Long  Will  Our  Coal  Supply  underground  as  a  permanent  loss.  How- 
Last?"  have  apparently  stimulated  interest  ever,  in  estimates  of  unmined  coal  allowance 
in  the  fuel  problem,  especially  among  engi-  is  always  made  for  this  loss, 
neers.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  a  coal  expert  As  to  the  waste  of  energy  in  the  ordinary 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  writing  to  the  Black  Dia-  steam  boiler,  Mr.  Wadleigh  believes  that  it 
mond,  of  Chicago,  says:  will   average   not  more   than   40  per  cent. 

T    ,u    \    4.  ac^             au    t,    X               •      X  t  Under  favorable  conditions,  boiler  efficien- 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  best  engineering  tal-  -^^                   j  j  ^    .     u                i_    1  Oi' 

ent   of   the   world   has   devoted    its    time    and  ^*^^»  on  recorded  tests,  have  reached  86  per 

thought  to  reducing  the  waste  of  fuel  in  gen-  cent.     The  main  loss  is  not  in  the  burning 

erating  steam  and  to  developing  the  more  eco-  of  the  coal,  but  in  the  transmission  of  the 

"'''?li''^^u••''  ""^  t,^^e  steam  in  the  engine.  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  point  where  it 

Inat  this  work  has  been  in  a  large  measure  ^«,r^^^^  -^^          1 

successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  five  ^  7?  ^,1    ,1  .  V^*       .     -  . 

times  as  much  work  is  done  now  with  a  like  -^I^*    Wadleigh  maintains,   in  conclusion, 

amount  of  coal  as  was  done  fifty  years  ago.  that  a  great  waste  of  coal  might  be  saved  by 

The  pounds  of  steam  used  per  indicated  horse-  improved    methods    of    firing    and    stokine. 

power   per    hour    have    been    actually    brought  F;r#.Tv.Ar.  clir^,.U  Ko,,-  -^o*..  JT** 

down  from  thirty-three  and  over  in  the  simple  ^^^^n^C"  should  have  instruction. 

non-condensing  engine  to  as  low  as  twelve  in  Improved  furnaces  will  not  show  results  un- 
the  compound-condensing  engine.  The  New-  less  properly  handled.  You  must  train  your 
comen  engine  took  twenty-six  and  six-tenths  men  to  use  them  intelligently.  The  average  fire- 
pounds  per  horsepower,  while  a  modern,  up-to-  man  knows  nothing  about  combustion  and  is 
date  plant  will  not  take  over  one  and  five-tenths  told  very  little.  He  is  very  poorly  paid,  consid- 
pounds,  or,  on  tests,  even  less.  ering  the  importance  of  his  work. 
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DEATH  AND   DISABILITY  ROLL  OF  OUR  RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES. 

npERRIBLE  is  the  indictment  against  the  defective  ties.     Miles  of  track  are  patrolled 

inhumanity  of  our  railroad  service  fur-  by  a  foreman  and  one  man,  and  many  more 

nished  in  the  death  and  disability  roll  of  its  miles   are   left   without'  supervision   of   any 

employees.      Railroad    officials    admit    that  kind,  at.  a  period  when  the  heaviest  freight 

many  of  these  casualties  are  unnecessary,  but  and  passenger  business  the  country  has  ever 

the  indifference  of  the  press  and  public  to  known  is  being  recorded.     The  tracks  are 

the  prevalence  of  this  slaughter  for  many  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  when  equip- 

years,  has  developed  an  almost  general  belief  ment  was  lighter  and  speed  less.     In  addi- 

that  it  is  their  vested  right  to  maim  and  kill  tion,  steel  rails,  it  has  been  asserted,  are  fre- 

those  who  care  for  the  transportation  ser-  quently  defective  when  laid.     What  are  we 

vice  of  the  country.  Forceful  legislation  is  going  to  do  about  this  calamitous  situation? 
needed  to  give  them  an  enlarged  perspective, 

and  to  impress  on   them  the  enormity,  the  ^^  long  as  the  death  and  disability  list  was 

1^1-        _r         1          ..       L     a  '  more  closely  conhned  to  the  railway  employees, 

brutality,  of  such  a  state  of  affairs.  ^^^  public  did  not  give  much  heed  to  the  dangers 

Owing    to    the    isolated    nature    of    these  of  the  service.     But  contempt  for  danger  as  it 

casualties  they  pass  unnoticed  by  the  general  applied  to  the  employees  has  been  lost  by  the 

reader,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  are  simply  gradual  creeping  in  of  greater  danger  to  the  pas- 

ii*            T7       ^..u                     J*         T           ^^  senger.     He  is  commencing  to  sit  up  and  take 

appalling.     For  the  year  ending  June   30,  ^^^f^^  q£  ^^                        ^               ^ 

1906*  3807  railroad  employees  were  killed 

and  55,254  injured,  while  in  the  perform-  Government  interference  promises  to  be 
ance  of  their  duties.  Compared  with  the  the  only  solution.  Moreover,  rules  and 
fatalities  of  any  great  battle,  our  industrial  practices  in  train  operation  are  faulty  and 
slaughter  completely  overshadows  it.  These  confusing,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  em- 
injuries  and  deaths  arise  from  many  causes,  ployees  to  properly  inspect  engines,  cars,  and 
of  which  practical  railway  employees  are  track.  Railroad  economy  has  been  reduced 
fully  cognizant.  to  a  dangerous  science.     Freight  trains  are 

The  track  is  the  first  important  feature  notoriously  short-handed.     Sometimes  there 

that  is  neglected.     The  lOO-pound  rail  has  are  but  two  men  to  a  freight  train  almost  a 

been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  ties  of  an  mile  in  length,  one  to  do  the  work,  and  the 

ancient  standard.     Engines,  cars  and  train  other  to  hold  the  flag.     How  can  efficient 

tons  have  increased  almost  double  since  the  service    be    rendered    under    these    circum- 

rails  and  ties  aforementioned  were  adopted,  stances?     Again,   men.  are   started   out   on 

and  the  speed  of  our  "  limiteds  *'  has  been  long   trips   that   will   consume   twenty-four 

greatly    accelerated,    with     few    additional  hours  or  more.     Neurologists  declare  that 

precautions  for  safety.     On  one  of  the  Pa-  such  practices  tend' to  brain  strain,  epilepsy, 

cific  Coast   roads  there  have  been   twenty-  and  nervous  prostration, 

five  serious  wrecks  since  January   i,    1907,  European  railroads  employ  three  times  as 

and    these    have    been    attributed    to    over-  many  men  as  our  own  roads,  and  they  are 

worked  crews   and    defective   equipment  in  reasonably  safe.     In  this  country,  increased 

rolling  stock  or  track.  cost  of  operation  invariably  leads  to  a  re- 

"  The  open  statement  was  made,"  says  duction  in  the  operating  force.  It  is  the 
Mr.  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  The  Railroad-  fault  of  the  financial  system,  that  looks  for 
Trainmen  s  Journal,  in  Charities  and  The  dividends  first,  that  has  led  to  these  results. 
Commons  for  December,  "  that  the  heaviest  and  some  of  the  money  that  has  come  to  the 
tourist  business  in  the  United  States  is  being  railroads,  as  the  reward  of  their  greed  and 
done  over  a  track  that  is  absolutely  rotten,  the  price  of  human  life  and  suffering,  they 
that  spikes  may  be  pulled  out  by  the  fingers,  should  be  compelled  to  expend  in  the  instal- 
and  that  ties  are  so  far  gone  that  tie  plates  lation  of  a  block-signal  system,  the  employ- 
are  buried  in  them  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  ment  of  more  men  for  engine  and  train  ser- 
or  more."  vice,  for  track  and  equipment  inspection, 
.  Track  maintenance  appears  to  be  a  lost  and  in  the  retention  of  practical  men.  If 
art.  Inspectors  who  do  not  inspect  are  this  w^re  done,  much  good  would  be  ac- 
many,  and  the  section  foreman  on  some  complished  and  sacrifice  averted.  To  such 
roads  has  no  longer  the  right  to  condemn  ends  the  people  should  address  themselves. 
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WHEN  MISSOURI   OWNED  THE  RAILWAYS. 

A  BOUT  forty  years  ago  the  State  of  Mis-  In  1861,  the  results  of  ten  years'  policy  of 

souri  tried  its  hand  at  railroad  owner-  State  aid  to  the  roads  showed  as  follows: 

ship  and  found  the  experiment  costly.    The  Pacific  Railroad .$7,000,000 

2^1  u      -  d- ,  ^ ^,^  ^^^^      T'C^  r^^         Southwest    Branch 4.500.000 

net  loss  was  about  $1 5,000,000.      1  he  CjOV-    iron   Mountain 3,501,000 

crnor  was  the  manager,  establishing  rates,  pfatte^Smty". ■.*.*;.*.*.*.*.*.* .';;.*.';.'.';;;;.'!     too.'ooo 

running  trains,  maintaining  tracks,  and  even  North  Missouri '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.WW, '.'.'/, ',','.'.'.  4,35o|ooo 

adding   betterments   to   the   property.     He  ^^,^^1 $20,701,000 

kept  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  led-  ^^^  Q^g  ^f  ^hese  roads  was  complete.  Fol- 

ger.    Nevertheless,  he  reported  to  the  Legis-  lowing  the  war,  in  response  to  popular  scn- 

lature  that  "the  paramount  want"  was  com-  ti^ent  for  a  railroad  across  the  State,  these 

pleted  railroads.     Hence  the  State  disposed  railroads   were   taken    over   by   the    latter, 

of  its  railroads,  retaining  its  power  to  regu-  Qnly  the  Southwest  Branch,  now  a  part  of 

late.    An  account  of  the  undertaking  is.  given  ^^e  main  stem  of  the  Trisco  system,  was 

by   Mr.   Walter   B.   Stevens   in  Appleton  s  operated  by  the  State,  under  Gen.  Clinton 

Magattne  for  January.  B.  Fisk,  for  about  six  months,  with  an  cn- 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  2000  steamboats  ^{^^\y    creditable    showing.      It    was    then 

at  the  St.  Louis  docks,  Missouri  was  slow  ^^rned  over  to  a  company  which  guaranteed 

to  build  railroads,  and  not  until   1851  was  extension.    Although  all  the  other  roads  vir- 

the   first    railroad    out   of    St.    Louis    con-  dually  belonged  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  long 

structed.     Prior  to  the  Civil  War  railroad  existing  default  on  the  bonds  which  the  State 

charters  enabled  the  carriers  to  fix  their  own  ^ad  issued  to  aid  construction,  not  even  ^ 

freight   and    passenger   tolls,   but   this   was  minority  sentiment   favored   the   suggestion 

changed  by  legislation  after  1865.    State  aid  that  they  should  be  operated  by  the  State, 

began  in  1851.     Bills  were  passed  authoriz-  Eventually  the  roads  were  foreclosed  and 

ing  State  bond  issues  to  guarantee  railroad  sold  to  companies  who  undertook  to  guaran- 

construction,  the  condition  being  that  each  tee  their  completion,  subject  to  the  right  of 

railroad  had  to  put  up  $50,000  of  its  own  the  State  to  regulate  freight  and  passenger 

bonds  for  each  grant  of  $50,000  bonds  by  charges.      To    the    wisdom    of    Governor 

the  State.    In  1855  the  free  trial  of  this  pol-  Fletcher  must  this  reservation  be  attributed, 

icy  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  State  had  and  he  also  endeavored  to  make  the  State  a 

authorized  the  issue  of  $9,000,000  of  bonds,  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the  roads,  but  the 

that  the  building  of  the  roads  was  progress-  Legislature  ignored  his  suggestion.    In  l86s, 

ing  slowly,  that  the  cost  was  twice  or  thrice  ^^^hen   the   Fletcher  administration   entered 

the  original  estimates,  and   that  the  bonds  upon    the   solution    of    Missouri's    railroad 

were  below  par  and  selling  at  a  discount.  problem,  there  were  826  miles  of  road  in  tfie 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  after  this  State.     In  1868,  when  the  last  foreclosure 

unfavorable  showing,  the  railroad  companies  and  sale  were  completed,  there  were  1394 

obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  additional  miles.     These   roads   are    to-day   the  main 

$10,000,000  in  bonds,  this  time  putting  up  stems  of  7000  miles  of  railroad,  valued  at 

$1  of  their  own  money  to  $2  of  the  State's.  $350,000,000,  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NAVIGABLE  WATERS. 


R 


IVER  and  harbor  improvement  is  reach-  routes  at  one  time  were  the  only  commercial 
ing  a  critical  stage  in  the  United  highways  of  the  nation.  The  railway's  ad- 
States.  In  many  sections  public  agitation  has  vent  altered  this,  however,  and  the  Civil 
been  started  in  aid  of  the  internal  waterway  War  had  much  to  do  with  the  abandonment 
movement,  and  last  month  the  National  of  canals  in  the  North,  through  forcing  it  to 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  met  at  Wash-  extend  its  railroads  to  move  the  crops  to  the 
ington  to  impress  on  our  Washington  Legis-  Eastern  seaboard  instead  of  by  the  usual 
lators  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  liberal  route  down  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
appropriations  for  waterway  improvement.  Before  the  war  our  Western  rivers  had 
Commercial  and  non-commercial  advocates  been  snag-infested  and  bar-obstructed,  and 
alike  arc  interested  in  this  project.    Water  after  the  struggle  they  were  in  worse  condi- 
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tion.  Railway  rates  were  lower  than  steam-  provided  to  supervise  river  or  harbor  con- 
boat  rates  had  been.  Extravagance  had  de-  struction  work,  and  this  has  been  responsible 
parted,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  induce-  in  large  measure  for  the  non-utilization  of 
ment  to  keep  steamboats  in  operation.  The  our  navigable  waters.  Military  engineers 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  blocked  by  have  been  requested  to  supervise  the  con- 
bars,  while  New  York  was  open  to  deep  and  struction  along  these  lines  in  recent  years; 
cheap-carrying  steamships.  Hence,  river  but  this  practice  of  employing  civic  appro- 
trade  fell  away  and  lagging  Government  im-  priations  for  commercial  purposes  under  the 
provement  was  never  sufficient  to  produce  a  control  of  military  direction,  says  the  writer, 
channel  to  offset  these  handicaps.  So,  writes  "  is  really  the  fundamental  fault."  By 
Mr.  John  L.  Mathews,  in  the  Atlantic  training  and  inclination  West  Pointers  have 
Monthly  for  December.  no  leaning  toward  trade  and  no  experience 

In  a  region  extending  from  the  Alleghen-  in  business,  and  are  unfitted  for  work  of  this 

ies  to  the  Rockies,  in  which  there  are  20,000  kind.     The   result  has  been   to  establish   a 

miles  of   river  navigable,  or  susceptible  of  mode   rather   than    a   system   of  procedure, 

navigation,  there  is  but  one  profitable  and  througl^  the  co-operation  between  the  War 

significant  movement  of  cargo, — that  of  coal  Department  and   Congress.      Reports   from 

from  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans.     With  the  military  engineers  on  trade  conditions  never 

railroads  unable  to  do  the  work  imposed  on  consider  the  real  problems  of  the  river  val- 

them,  in  consequence  of  the  tremendous  in-  ley,  and  are  "  rough  guesses."   Consequently, 

dustrial  activity  and  commercial  expansion  of  Congressional  appropriations  are  ever  inad- 

the  country,  the  river  problem  is  given  a  new  equate. 

stimulus.     The  section  particularly  affected        From  this  mode  of  procedure  we  had  ( i ) 

by   this    transportation    shortcoming    is    the  no  large  outlook  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and 

Mississippi  Valley.     Under  existing  condi-  consequently  no  connection  between  any  two 

tions  it  can  neither  get  its  products  to  sea-  projects;  and   (2)   no  one  whose  business  it 

board   at   reasonable   rates,   consistent   with  is  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  projects  for 

speedy  carriage,   nor  obtain   from   seaboard  waterway  development,  or  who  is  certain  of 

imports  which  are  necessary.  money  to  do  so.    The  Roosevelt  Waterways 

Pittsburg,  notable  for  its  coal,  iron,  and  Commission  is  a  remedy  for  the  first,  and, 
steel  tonnage;  Chicago,  the  principal  depot  for  the  second,  the  slackwatering  plan  for 
of  the  lakes,  a  manufacturing  city  of  high  the  Ohio,  adopted  by  Congress  in  1875  on 
rank,  and  the  greatest  railway  aggregating  the  reports  of  Majors  Merrill  and  Weitzel. 
center  in  the  world ;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Although  their  recommendations  were  ap- 
Paul,  the  chief  flouring  cities  of  the  nation  proved,  and  four  years  were  estimated  for 
and  the  collecting  and  distributing  foci  for  the  completion  of  the  work  outlined,  it  has 
the  North  and  for  the  newer  Canada ;  Kan-  not  been  completed  to  date,  nor  probably 
sas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City,  will  be  in  the  next  twenty  years  if  the  meth- 
the  hoppers  for  the  grain  harvest  of  the  West  ods  herein  are  not  changed.  "  At  present," 
and  Northwest ;  and  St.  Louis,  a  progressive  says  this  writer,  "  the  Ohio  has  been  sur- 
city  of  large  and  growing  manufacturing  yeyed  for  a  nine-foot  slackwater  channel  and 
interests  and  a  jobbing  center  of  national  it  is  estimated  that  $63,000  will  be  needed 
importance,  are  the  chief  cities  into  which  to  complete  it  to  Cairo;  but  at  the  present 
pours  the  golden  flood  from  our  harvest  rate  of  operations  it  will  require  about  150 
fields;  coal  from  our  mines;  iron  and  steel  years  to  attain  that  end." 
from  our  foundries,  endless  loads  of  manu-  The  Chicago  trunk  line,  which  formerly 
factured  and  natural  food  products, — to  stag-  earned  $300,000  a  year  in  tolls,  now  lies 
nate  in  congested  freight  yards;  for  so  over-  idle,  a  shallow  canal,  outgrown  by  trade, 
burdened  are  the  railroads  a  loaded  car  connecting  the  Illinois  with  Lake  Michigan, 
moves  now  but  an  average  of  twenty-five  The  Illinois  has  seven  feet  of  water,  the  Mis- 
miles  a  day.  sissippi  above  St..  Louis  five  of  six.    Chicago 

Each  of  these  cities  lies  at  the  head  of  one  is  advancing  its  drainage  canal  toward  Lake 

of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  sys-  Joliet,  having  spent  $50,000,000  to  carry  and 

tcm.    It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  for  the  peo-  deepen   this  waterway   twenty-two   feet  to 

pie,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  aforemen-  the  Illinois,  and  leaving  but  $28,000,000  for 

tioned,    to   demand   the   transformation   of  Congress  to  spend  to  carry  it  to  St.  Louis 

these  great  arteries  into  proper  traffic  high-  with  a  fourteen-foot  depth,  which  the  latter 

ways.    There  has  never  been  a  department  abstains  from  doing.    An  expert  commission 
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in    1884  took  hold   of  the  lower  Missouri        Slackwatering  "a   river   produces   a   large 

problem   and   established    that    it   could    be  electric  power.    By  selling  this  power  money 

made    to    carry    a    six-foot    channel    from  can    be    procured    for    river    improvements. 

Omaha  and,  probably,  from  Sioux  City  to  Congress  faces  this  discovery  to-day,  but  is 

its  mouth,  even  at  low  water.     After  doing  too  overworked  to  deal  with  it.     What  we 

this  and  opening  the  river  to  six-foot  boats  need,  therefore,  says  this  writer,  is  a  trained 

for  275  miles  from  its  mouth  ii  was  abol-  body  to  consider  our  waterway  problem  and 

ished.  plan  for  its  systematic  development,  a  body 

Similarly  did  Congress  fail  to  back  up  the  like  that  suggested  by  the  Cullom-Brecken- 

report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  ridge  bill  of  twenty  years  ago.     Add  to  this 

which  demonstrated  that  by  means  of  revet-  a  department  of  utilization  to  acquaint  river- 

ment    and    contraction    a    ten-foot    channel  men  and  merchants,  says  he,  in  the  use  of 

from  Cairo  to  the  sea,  permanent  and  safe,  shallow  and  deep  draft  streams,  and,  in  time, 

could  be  kept  open  all  the  year  around.    Not  we  shall  have  deep  water  in  all  our  seaboard 

until  St.  Louis  is  made  the  head  of  the  river  harbors  and   rivers,  fourteen  feet  from  the 

trunk  will  the  river  below  or  above  Cairo  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  nine  feet  to  Pittsburg, 

attain  the  trade  it  should  carry,  or  the  Chi-  six  to  Minneapolis,  and  six  to  Sioux  City, 

cago    route,    the    Upper   Mississippi   or   the  and  a  swiftly  evolving,  comprehensive,  natu- 

Missouri  begin  to  carry  the  trade  to  which  ral  system  of  routes,  alive  from  year's  end  to 

each  is  entitled.     Our  river  system  is  con-  year's    end ;    with    fleets    of    barges    driven 

fusion  and — chaos.     This  condition  implies  cheaply,  and  without  undue  risk,  by  econom- 

an  enormous  economic  waste.  ically  designed  power-boats. 


A  GERMAN   ECONOMIST  ON   OUR  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 

PROFESSOR  LEXIS,  one  of  the  most  em-  creased  demand  was  occasioned  partly  by  the 

^      inent  of  German  economists,  makes  the  f^'^  expansion  of  production,  but  partly  also 

A         .        11-  1  •  •    ^u  •  t)y  the  gigantic  speculations  in  stocks  and  com- 

American  banking  and  currency  crisis  the  oc-  niodities.     Momentarily  the  exigency  was  met 

casion  of  an  article  in  the  fVoche  (Berlin,)  by  drawing  upon  the  future,  without  a  real  foun- 
in  which  he  deals  with  it  as  part  of  a  world-  dation.  If,  for  instance,  uncovered  bank  notes 
wide  phenomenon  which  was  manifested  in  are  loaned  on  hypothecated  securities,  no  new 
^  .  •  •  !_•  T^  •  capital  IS  formed  thereby,  but  the  price  of  ma- 
lts greatest  intensity  in  this  country.  It  is  tcrials  and  means  of  production  and  the  rate  of 
noteworthy  that,  like  other  authorities  of  wages  are  raised  by  this  artificial  increase  of 
corresponding  rank  in  France  and  England,  purchasing  power.    Through  this  and  the  simul- 

Professor   Lexis   discusses   the   developments  t^"^«"f  increase  of  the  rate  of  interest  the  ex- 

,    ,  ,  ^  ,  1  \^     c  \  '  .\  aggeratcd  expectations  of  profit  from  the  newly 

that  have  taken  place  as  a  result  ot  strictly  invested  capital  arc  disappointed,  the  economic 

economic  causes,  apparently  ascribing  no  im-  advance  conies  to  a  standstill,  and,  generally, 

portance  to  the  political  factors, — such  as  the  the  crisis  then  first  assumes  the  shape  on  'change 

course  of  President  Roosevelt,  whose  name  is  ^^  ^  ^"^;^^"  ^""^^  ^^  speculative  stocks, 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  article, — to  which        Tracing    the    cause    of    the    scarcity    of 

some  of  our  journalists  are  fond  of  ascribing  money  from  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 

the  catastrophe.     Coming  to  the  analysis  of  catastrophe,  this  writer  says: 

the  New  York  crisis.  Professor  Lexis  savs :       -ru       -i       1         1    •  •      j  j      1  •  , 

'  1  he  railroads  made  increasing  demands  which 

The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  were  not  satisfied ;  they  turned  toward  Europe. 

the  money  stringency  of  the  past  twelvemontTi,  The  consequent  outflow   of  money   from  there 

in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  based,  in  the  was  stemmed  in  1906  by  the  action  of  the  Bank 

last   analysis,   upon   a   relative   scarcity,   not   of  of  England  and  the  German  Reichsbank  in  rais- 

ready  money,  but  of  money-capital,  which  is,  in  ing  the  rate  of  discount ;  the  railroads  continued, 

the  main,  represented  otherwise  than  by  ready  however,  to  solicit  gold  upon  hard  conditions, 

money.     A  draft,  for  example,  that  a  manufac-  and   it  appears,    furthermore,   that  they   placed 

turer  or  merchant  has  drawn,  based  upon  a  sale  great  quantities  of  their  notes  with  the  Ameri- 

of  goods,  truly  represents  money-capital,  even  can  trust  companies.     In  the  meantime  a  daring 

if  its  amount  has  not  been  transformed,  through  game  with  railway  stocks  held  sway  on  the  New 

the   process   of   discounting   and   endorsements,  York  'Change,  culminating  in  a  crash  in  the  mid- 

into    a    bank    deposit.     The    stringency    arose  die  of  March,  1907.     This  crisis  reacted  severely 

simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the  demand  upon  the  Berlin  bourse  also.     In  Germany  the 

for  money-capital  increased  more  rapidly  than  industrial   development   had   likewise   been   ex- 

the  creation  of  such  capital,  which  can  really  be  traordinarily    auspicious    during   the    last    few 

created  only  by  a.  surplus  of  income.    That  in-  years,  but  here,  too,  with  the  close  of  the  year 
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1905,  a  disparity  became  apparent  between  the  banks  has  deteriorated  through  the  depreciation 

demand   for   and   the  creation  of  capital,  evi-  of  their  assets;  industrial  activity  has,  on  the 

denced  by  the  6  per  cent,  rate  of  discount  of  the  whole,  not  been  impaired,  but  fears  are  enter- 

Reichsbank.     Industrial  conditions  continued,  it  tained  of  a  future  decline  of  orders.    The  check 

is  true,  entirely   satisfactory  throughout   1906;  upon  speculation  by  the  withdrawal  of  credit  on 

yet  a  vague  feeling  grew  more  and  more  wide-  the  part  of  the  banks  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salu- 

spread  that  the  meridian  had  been  passed.    Un-  tory  effect  through  promoting  a  restoration  of 

der   the  pressure  of  the  high   rate   of  interest  normal  conditions  in  regard  to  capital ;  and  they 

prices  of  securities  began  to  decline  very  mark-  likewise  appear,  fortunately,  to  have  kept  aloof 

edly  from  the  opening  of  the  year  1907.     Owing  from  co-operating  to  satisfy  the  American  money 

to  the  New  York  crisis  this  retrograde  move-  exigency, 
ment  was  changed  into  a   sudden   fall  on  the 

14th  of   March,   and   since  then  a   depression.        It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  concludes  Professor 

with  a  greater  or  less  money  stringency,  has  L^^is,  that  the  latest  American  crisis,  which 
contmued  m  which  the  prices  of  all  securities  ',         ^,  ^uxr^^u  \j 

have  come  within  dangerous  proximitv  to  the  occurred  pn  the  19th  of  October,  exerted  no 

critical  situation  of  1901.    The  condition  of  the  material  influence  upon  the  Berlin  bourse. 


HAVE  WE  BEEN  UNFAIR  TO  GERMAN  COMMERCE? 

/^ERMAN    opinion,    as   expressed    in   the  There  is  little  fairness  in  the  present  condi- 

^     newspaper  press  and  the  more  delib-  ti- of  things.^^  The^new  co^pact^on  wWd.  b^h 

erate  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  ot  the  tension.  This  was  the  view  held  by  the  mem- 
Kaiser's  empire,  on  the  commercial  relations  hers  of  the  North  Commission  who  had  the 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  courage  to  announce  their  conversion  to  it  in 
•J*  -  «  «•«„,;««  ^.'ooo«-;c^o/>4-i*/^n  ,.mVK  ii-Vio*-  their  own  country.  Their  example  should  spur 
indicates  a  growing  dissatisfaction  vvith  >^hat  ^^  ^^^  leading  persons  and  corporations  through- 

is  frequently  referred  to  as  American      un-  ^ut  the  whole  wide  realm  of  the  United  States 

fairness."     The  Germans  are  insisting  that  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  fairness.    It  can  only 

"  In   making  a   bargain   the    fault   of    ( the  be  to  the  credit  and  the  honor  of  the  American 

A        •                   «ii  ««\   4.k^  ni,«-/>K    ;e  rv.'iri'nrr  natiou,  if  it  pursucs  a  course  upon  which  the 

Americans  as  well  as)   the  Dutch,  is  giving  ^^^fidence  of  the  friendly  German  nation  can 

too  little  and  asking  too  much.  follow  it.    The  advantages,  in  regard  to  tariff, 

A  representative  article  expressing  this  opin-  which  the  German-American  agreement  secures 

.          ^  'u   ^  J  ^    ^L     T\     A    IT/     L'^j.  to  US,  are  trifling.    The  sum  which  is  thus  saved 

ion  is  contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Forkamp-  ^y  Germany  on  her  exports  to  America  each 

fer,  the  monthly   published    in   New   York  year,  according  to  American  statistics,  is  $208,- 

City  "  devoted  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  168.    The  advantages  which  our  lower  tariff  on 

United  States  and  Germany,"  by  Dr.  Lud-  in^Ports  from  America  insures  to  that  country 

.     Tiyr       i-iiji_              -n  '       r*         •!           J  result  in  the  saving  of  $0,064,000  annually.     Of 

wig  Max  Goldberger,  Privy  Councilor  and  American  imports  into  Germany  967  per  cent. 

member    of    the    Imperial    Commission    for  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  agreement  are  free 

Commercial  Treaties,  and  author  of  the  now  of  duty  or  are  favored  by  the  imposition  of  the 

celebrated  work,  "The  Land  of  Unlimited  J.^'y  ^0^^^^  tariff.    Only  1.4  per  cent    of  the 

•n      -LM'  •     »   -nJ     /--«  ijt.                  •         'J  German  exports  to  America  are  allowed  to  par- 

Possibiiities.     Dr.  Cjoldberger  reviews  in  de-  ^3^^  ^f  the  concessions  granted  by  the  agree- 

tail  the  history  of  the  various  agreements  and  ment  of  1906. 

compromises    between    Germany    and    this  j^  j^  ^^^^  ^^    considering  the  number  of 

country  which  have  marked  the  trade  rela-  Q^rman  concessions  to  America,  this  writer 

tions  of  the  two  peoples  during  the  past  year,  continues,  that  the  disproportion  between  the 

This  history  has  been  recounted  and  com-  ^^^^^^j  concessions  of  the  two  countries  can 

mented   upon   a   number  of  times  in   this  j^^  comprehended. 

"Through  It  all,"  says  Dr.  Goldberger,  J*  '^  <l"»te  conceivable  that  those  in  America 

tt       ,        r  1       ^  «   >  ^  ^«^^  Y          .       .    ^  ^  who  are  averse  to  the  agreement  and  oppose  any 

a  cheerful  and  persistent  determination  to  commercial  compact  with  Germany  can,  even  on 

maintain  the  friendly  character  of  the  Ger-  the  ground  of  the  present  one-sided  arrange- 

man-American  relations  was  exhibited  by  the  ment,  find  occasion  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 

Gem,an  Government  and  people."    This  at-  t^n^STa^'hadliinTet;:'^^^^^^^^^^ 

titude,  the  German  writer  asserts,  has  not  ^hi^h  the  members  of  the  North  Commission 

been  maintained  by  the  other  side  to  the  had  failed  to  detect,  and  would  have  been  un- 

bargain.    He  boldly  asserts :  "  It  is  high  time  willing  to  concede.    Even  under  the  influence  of 

to   abolish    the   one-sidedness    in    German-  Jf-  P^^lt  ;?s1^^"Sfe^  t^L^'A 

Amencan  relations  that  has  heretotore  pre-  ^gss   for   Germany.    The   benefit   of^  the   new 

vailed."  agreement  to  Germany  does  not  lie  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  tariff  concessions,  but  in  the  obtain-  treaty."  Referring  to  Mr.  Reynold's  assur- 
ing of  a  long  desired  change  in  the  principles  ^^^^  ^.^^^  »'  ^.^j  ^y^^  honest  exporter,  no  matter 
upon  which  the  United* States  consuls  were  ni-  .„l,_.u_^  u_  ^p_j_  ..^  u-  .^arp*;  frnm  rJermanv 
structed    in    nialtcrs    pertaining    to    differences  v\  hether  he  sends  us  His  wares  trom  Ljcrmany 

arising  from  technical  questions  regarding  the  or  from  any  other  lands,  we  extend  a  helpmg 

applying  of  custom  laws,  in  the  concession  that  hand  and  strive  to  remove  every  technical  ob- 

agents  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  ^^^^^^  f^om  his  path,"  Dr.  Goldberger  says: 
must  be  '*  personac  gratx    ;  ni  that  the  certili- 

cates  from  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  These  are  good  and  fitting  words.     We  have 

must  ])e  accepted  as  sufficient  proofs,  and  finally,  nothing   to    conceal,    and   we    throw    wide    our 

in  the  new   rules   for  the  practical  working  of  cloors    to    welcome    the    American    commission, 

the  customs  administration.  We   ourselves    desire   to   reach   the   object    for 

This   certificate   supplied   bv   the   German  which   Mr.    Reynolds  declares  that  he  and  all 

11            L                  ,.   T^..    /^^MU«t-,r«^   .-o  other  Americans  are  strivmg.     We  have  no  sym- 

chambers  of  commerce  Dr.   Go Uibcrgcr   re-  ^^.^^j^^  ^^..^j^   fraudulent  practises,  on  whichever 

gards  as  of  great  weight.     He  docs  not  be-  ^jje  ^\^^.y  manifest  themselves,  and  we  are  as 

lieve  that  American  business  men  or  officials  unwilling  to  be  cheated  by  a  fellow  countryman 

understand   the  value   of  it,  since  they  per-  as  by  the  member  of  another  nation.     We  are 

,           ,          ^               •  ^     ^1              ^     „«.-,,«  ..flc;  also    fully  convmced  that  the  honest  merchant 

haps  do  not  appreciate  the  conservative  ofb-  ^^^^^^j^    ^^^    protected    against    the    fraudulent 

cial   character   of  chambers  of  commerce   in  j^^^  this  protection  does  not  consist  in  the  set- 

the  Fatlierland,  and  their  fairness  and  integ-  ting  of  snares  or  digging  of  pitfalls.     We  have 

ritv.      Dr.    Goldberger    further    admits    the  already  met  with  many  disappointing  surprises 

f          r     ,                    .                1     .     r^^^ ,.,,,  after  concluding  commercial  treaties  with  Rus- 

value  of  the  concessions  made  to  Germany.  ^-^  ,^^^^  ^^^^^^^  countries  in  our  efforts  to  give  our 

He    says    complimentary    things    about    the  resolutions    full   cfTect.     These   disappointments 

North  Commission,  which,  it  will  be  remcm-  were  generally  atoned  for  by  a  friendly  recon- 

bered,   went   to  Germany  some  months   ago  filiation.     lUit  this  has  not  always  been  the  case 

1      ,     .          ^1           1    1  '         ^^          c          .      1  in  our  commercial  dealings  with  America, 

to    look    into    the   whole   matter   ot   mutual  '^ 

commercial    relations,    and    some    uncompll-  The  reasons  for  this,  the  German  writer 

mentary  things  about  the  selfishness  of  some  contends,  is  the  fact  that  "  for  twenty  years 

protected  American  business  interests.      He  past  our  trade  arrangements  with  America 

then  refers  approvingly  to  the  appointment  have  been  merely  of  a  provisional  character." 

of    the    later    commission,    headed    by    Mr.  He  insists  that  some  permanent,  reasonable, 

James  E.  Reynolds.     This  Export  Commis-  and  just  arrangement  must  be  made  immedi- 

sion,  however,  he  says,  is  only  a  "  pacifying  ately  if  the  friendly  commercial  relations  be- 

concesslon    to    the    movement    against    the  twcen  the  two  peoples  are  to  be  maintained. 


INDUSTRIAL  PEACE    LEGISLATION   IN   CANADA. 


c 


AN  ADA'S    legislative    measure    known  Investigation  led  to  the  belief  that  if  the 

as   **  The    Industrial    Disputes   Inves-  parties  to  a  dispute  could  be  brought  together 

tigatlon  Act,   1907,"  is  one  of  the  most  Im-  and  given  an  opportunity  to  frankly  discuss 

portant  ever  enacted   in  the  Dominion.     It  their  troubles,  an  agreement  would  be  arrived 

became  effective  on   March   23,    1907,   and  at.     To  secure  this  conference  and  result  the 

was    largely    the    outcome    of    the    serious  act  aforementioned  was  passed.     Under  this 

dispute  In  connection  with  the  coal  mines  at  law.  It  Is  Illegal  to  resort  to  a  strike  or  lock- 

Lethbrldge  In  Western  Canada.     This  dis-  out   until    the   dispute    has   been   made    the 

pute  kept  the  mines  closed  for  nine  months,  subject  of  Inquiry  before  a  board  of  concilia- 

with  all  the  attendant  ills  of  industrial  war,  tlon  and   Investigation   to  be  established  by 

and  contributed  to  bring  about  a  fuel  famine  the  Minister  of  Labor.     This  Is  binding  alike 

in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  during  the  most  on  employer  and  employee,  and  the  procedure 

inclement  season  of  the  year.     This  painful  that  either  must  follow  Is  definitely  set  forth, 

experience    impressed    the   government   with  When    a    dispute    arises    In    an    Industry 

the  necessity  for  legislation  which  would  pro-  identified  with  a  public  utility,  either  party 

vide  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  Indus-  thereto  may  send  to  the  registrar  of  boards  of 

trial    disputes,    and    prevent,    if    possible,    a  conciliation  and  investigation  an  application 

recurrence  of  strikes  and  lockouts  In  connec-  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  board.     That 

tion  with  mines  and  public  utility  industries  official  at  once  brings  this  request  to  the  atten- 

until  at  least  such  an  adjustment  had  been  tion  of  the  Minister  of  Labor.     The  appli- 

attempted.  cation  must  contain   ( i )   the  parties  to  the 
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dispute;  (a)  its  nature  and  cause*  and  the  "If  a  settlement  is  effected,  a  memor- 
claims  and  demands  to  which  exception  is  andum  of  the  terms  is  drawn  up,"  says  Mr. 
taken  by  either  party;  .(3)  an  approximate  John  King,  K.  C,  in  the  Green  Bag  for 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  affected  December,  "  by  the  board  and  signed  by  the 
(because  ten  employees  must  be  affected  in  parties,  and  shall,  if  so  agreed,  be  binding  as 
order  to  give  the  board  jurisdiction) ;  and  if  made  a  recommendation  of  the  board  under 
(4)  the  efforts  made  toward  adjustment,  the  act."  A, copy  of  the  memorandum  with 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  the  report  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Minister, 
statutory  declaration  that  failing  an  adjust-  If  a  settlement  is  not  reached,  the  board  re- 
ment,  or  reference,  a  lockout  or  strike  will  ports  fully  to  the  Minister  the  whole  pro- 
be declared,  and  that  the  necessary  authority  ceedings,  findings,  recommendations,  etc. 
for  that  purpose  has  been  obtained.  A  copy  Although  the  board's  findings  are  not  per  se 
of  the  application  must  be  sent  to  the  other  binding,  by  mutual  agreement  the  award  may 
party  coincident  with  its  transmission  to  the  be  made  a  rule  of  court  and  binding  as  if 
registrar,  and  the  other  party  must  prepare  made  pursuant  to  a  reference  to  arbitration 
a  reply  and  serve  a  copy  on  the  applicant  in  on  the  order  of  a  court  of  record, 
like  manner.  The  first  board  established  was  in  connec- 
Within  fifteen  days  of  receipt  of  applica-  tion  with  the  Western  Coal  Operators' 
tion  the  Minister  appoints  the  board,  con-  Association  in  British  Columbia,  and  affected 
sisting  of  three  members,  to  which  are  added  between  3000  and  4000  employees.  An 
two  others,  chosen,  respectively,  by  the  em-  effective  settlement  for  two  years  was 
ployer  and  employees.  These  two  select  a  reached.  Another  was  between  the  Grand 
third,  who  acts  as  chairman,  and  failing  to  Trunk  Railway  and  its  machinists,  when  all 
do  so  ivithin  five  days  the  Minister  appoints  disputed  points  were  adjusted.  Others  in- 
him.  The  board  is  sworn,  equipped  with  all  voking  this  law  were  the  Cumberland  Rail- 
necessary  assistance,  and  when  constituted  is  way,  Canadian  Pacific  Railw^ay,  Halifax 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  Longshoremen,  Intercolonial  Railway  of 
justice.  The  proceedings  may  be  public  or  Halifax,  and  the  Montreal  Cotton  Com- 
private,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  pany.  Several  important  mining  companies 
competent  experts  or  assessors  may  be  en-  also  had  recourse  to  this  law. 
gaged  by  the  board.  The  parties  to  the  Although  in  force  only  seven  months, 
dispute  may  be  represented  each  by  three,  or  twenty-one  applications  have  been  received 
less,  persons,  or  by  counsel  with  the  consent  for  boards  of  conciliation  and  investigation, 
of  the  board.  During  the  conference  the  Eleven  have  been  satisfactorily  ended,  three 
board  may  do  whatever  it  deems  proper  to  others  were  settled  without  a  board,  and  in 
induce  a  settlement,  and  may  dismiss  any  the  others  the  proceedings  had  not  been  ter- 
matter  which  it  considers  frivolous  or  trivial,  minated  at  the  time  of  writing. 


EUROPE'S  GUARANTEE  OF  NORWAY'S  NEUTRALITY. 

\X^HEN  Norway  separated  from  Sweden,  contents  appeared.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 

two  years  ago,  certain  international  that  the  four  powers  mentioned  have  agreed 

agreements  affecting  not  only  Norway  her-  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Norway.     There 

self,  but  also  vitally  concerning  the  balance  seems  to  be  no  question  of  any  "  guarantee  " 

of   power   in    Europe,   were   rendered   inef-  on  the  part  of  these  powers,  and  when  this 

fective.    The  existence  of  one  of  these  agree-  point  is  brought  out,  authoritatively,  the  un- 

ments  first  became  public  knowledge  when  pleasant  sentiment  which  his  manifested  it- 

a  treaty  to  take  its  place  was  signed.  self  in  Sweden  on  account  of  the  agreement 

With  regard  to  this  treaty,  concluded  be-  will  gradually  give  room  to  a  calmer  judg- 

between   the   four  great   powers,   England,  ment. 

France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  with  a  view  On  November  2  last  (October  20,  Rus- 
of  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  Norway,  sian  style),  two  treaties  were  signed,  accord- 
which  came  into  existence  only  two  years  ing  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  the  For- 
age, there  prevails  as  yet  some  confusion,  for  cign  Department  at  Christiana.  One  of 
the  text  of  the  treaty  has,  thus  for,  not  been  these,  which  is  termed  a  "  declaration,"  and 
published,  nor  has  any  reliable  account  of  its  concerns  the  abrogation  of  a  treaty  of  No- 
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vember  21,  1855,  is  made  between  Norway,  titude  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union 

G^^««.  i2^:«.o;»  o«J  TT^o^r-o  ^.,V.;i«  «.K.o  /A«>V.of  between  the  two  countries.     How  is  it,  anyway, 

reat  Britain  and  France,  while  the  other  —  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  concerned  have  not  signed 

a  treaty  in  regard  to  the  integrity  ot  JNor-  ^  declaration  with  Sweden,  in  regard  to  the  ab- 

way, — has  the  signatures  of  the  Norwegian  rogation  of  the  former  treaty,  at  the  same  time 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  repre-  they  did  so  with  Norway? 

sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  The   Paris   Temps  contends   that  such  a 

and  Germany.  proceeding  was  contemplated,  but  later  aban- 

The  treaty  of  November  21,  1855,  was  prin-  doned,  on  account  of  unreasonable  opposition 

cipally  directed  against  Russia,  inasmuch  as  the  in  Christiania.     The  Paris  paper  adds  that 

King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  agreed  not  to  per-  Norway,    in    its    inveterate    haughtiness,    in- 

mit  the  cession  to  Russia  of  any  territory  be-  •  ^    1              ^           ^^^     -^        U'^k  ,„«,jj   i«^u 

longing  to  either  of  the  two  countries  aforesaid,  listed  upon  some  security  which  would  look 

nor  to  suffer  the  occupation  by  Russia  thereof.  liKe   an   alfrontery  of   Sweden.^     Instead   of 

Furthermore,  this  treaty  provided,  that  if  Russia  bringing  the  stubborn  Norwegians  to  terms, 

insisted  on   securing  any  of   the   several   priv-  however,  and  teaching  them  notto  abuse  the 

lieges  mentioned  in  the  document,  the  King  of  ^.             r  j?                     .             «u    «.u«  ^^    -«, 

Sweden  should  notify  the  Queen  of  England  and  Patience  of  Europe  any  too  much,  the  powers 

the    Emperor    of    France   thereof,    in    order   to  gave  m  to  the  Norwegian  Government,  pre- 

procure    from   the   latter   "  suftkient   naval   and  sumably   in   order   to   get   through   with  the 

military  forces"  for  co-operation  with  the  King's  ^j^— j.  -^^  ^^ort  order, 
own  forces  m  resisting  the  advances  or  claims 

of  Russia.  A  Representative  Swedish  View. 

This  treaty,  of  course,  became  invalid  The  Dasblodet,  of  Stockholm,  gives  in  a 
through  the  separation  between  Sweden  and  recent  issue  what  it  claims  to  be  a  summary 
Norway,  and  it  could  have  been  annulled  of  the  text  of  the  integrity  treaty.  The 
two  years  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  a  desire  in  declaration  made  in  the  latter,  according  to 
Norway,  and  also  in  England,  to  reaffirm,  in  the  Swedish  journal,  contains  four  para- 
some  other  manner,  the  main  purpose  of  the  graphs, 
agreement.  In  the  first,  Norway  agrees  not  to  cede  any 

Thp    nrn^snert    of    Rn*;sia    nrnniHno^    a    nivil  territory;   in   the   second,   the  powers   agree  to 

baS  on  t^e  coast    n  the  Far  N^  ^^'^^'^'^  ^^^^^^  ^"  maintaining.its  integrity,  when 

basis  on  the  coast  in  the  l^ar  Worth  has  always  threatened,  by  such  means  as  may  be  considered 

oa'rtrcularlv   dfrin/the'lasf  ^                        Al  "^«^^   ^"^^^^^^^   P^^^^^-P^^   3  gives  Norway  the 

tCglfthJ  Bri  iTlf  app^eh^'LioTin^'hfs"  "^^^t^^  Z^'tLrr^TVlr^.^^^^^ 

i_      tf        J     I        ,      -X      .  r j„«.:^     .•     T>,.?c.i^,^  and  Uenmark,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 

has  been  declared  without  foundation  in  Russian  •      :„.,,„^:^,, .   •     ^^..^„..^^i     ,  :^  .f^^^^  4.u«*  ♦u- 

.          .          *•  1     1    ^             :ii  „^„^:i,.  Its  integrity     in  paragraph  4  is  stated  that  the 

quarters,  yet  an  impartial  observer  will  readily  .       4.-i-ji-«.l                      juii 

•   r     \.u  :    i.u      r>       •          4.  *                   u      t,^,,"^  treaty   is   valid   during  twenty  years,  and  shall 

infer    that    the    Russian    statesmen,    who    have  ,        -^    ■  ,        ,                1     4.  *i            •     /•         r  i.u  *. 

u         u«.  *!    v     ^     *     'o   A^ ;«  ^o   f«^  00   P^^ff  he  considered  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  that 

brought  their  country  s  domain  as   tar  as  Jrort  .    ,         ,                       .     *     ^.i    ^      i.     u       j 
A  *u            A      u        J.\A  ^^*  KoU.  of  fi,«  \ri^^  ^f  period,  unless  any  party  to  the  treaty  has  de- 
Arthur,  and  who  would  not  balk  at  the  idea  01  *,       j     r                            •       1       'x      •  /    *•          r 

'^.  .'"  '  "^           •  u*.     1           4.       f;^«   ^(  ^K  clarcd,    hve    years    previously,    its    intention    of 

seizing  Korea,  might  also  get  a  notion  ot  ob-  r        r           ^1                       V      r>            1 

tni-nmt  1  Rii^d-in  naval  ^^fiHnn  on  the  Norwc-  receding    from    the    agreement.     Renewal    may, 

tammg  a  Russian  naval  station  on  the  IN orwe  i,^^,^^,^      g^in  ^^  ^^^^^  between  the  remaining 

gian  coast.     Such  plans,  ought,  however,  now  to  -.^j.*:^^ 

have  been  abolished,  once   for  all,  through  the  P 

recognition    even  by  Russia,  of  the  integrity  of  i^  j^s  commentaries  on  the  text,  the.Stock- 

Norway.     On  the  other   hand,  if   Russia  could  .    ,        .            ,         .    ^               u      ^    \    ^l   ^   ^l 

persuadcNorway  to  cede  a  harbor  "in  pact"  for  ^^olm   journal   points  out    the    fact    that   the 

ninety-nine  years,  this  would  certainly  be  con-  treaty      contains      no      insinuation      against 

sidered  as  a  violation  of  Norway's  integrity,  but  Sweden,  nor  does  its  text,  in  any  way  what- 

England  would  not  have  to  take  up  arms   as  it  j^^^^if    ^^^  suspicions  which  have  caused 

would  have  been  obhged  to  do  under  the  treaty  ,        •'        .,.              .  ^t 

q£  jgcr  the  prevailing  anti-lNorwegian  sentiment  m 

r^            .                   1                     XT            •  the  former  brother-country.     In  conclusion, 

Some   time   ago    the  present   Nonvegian  -^                 ^,,^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^              ^.^^ 

Premier    Mr.  Lovland,  at  that  time  Minis-  ^^^^  j,^^^  modulated  somewhat  just  on  ac- 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  that  there  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^            ^^^j^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^ 

would   be   no   question  of      guaranteeing  sentiment 

Norway's  neutrality.     Such  a  "  guarantee  " 

through  four  powers,  with  Sweden  excluded,  Wien  one  considers  that  anv  plans  or  desires 

would  undoubtedly  give  the  Swedes  a  good  Zt^^:^l^::^I  ^ll^J^^iZ^T^ 

reason  -to  feel  hurt,  since  the      guarantee  Norway,  arc  out  of  the  question,  but  that  Eng- 

must  be  looked    upon   as   a  safety  measure  land  has  an  interest  in  having  the  most  impor- 

against  eventual  attack  from  Sweden's  side,  tant  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1855  renewed 

through    another    measure    against    Russia,    the 

The  insult  would  be  the  greater,  in  consider-  conclusion   must  be   that,  apart    from   Norway, 

ation  of  the  dignified  and  peaceable  stand  taken  the  London  government  has  been  eager  to  close 

by  Sweden  in  the  face  of  Norwa/s  insolent  at-  the  new  treaty. 
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A  "MODERNIST"  CRISIS  IN   THE  JEWISH   CHURCH. 

npHAT  Modernism  has  not  only  assailed  found  in  small  groups,  attached  to  his  faith  and 

■*■       the  Church  of  Rome,  but  that  it  has  I"  t/aditions.     The  London  Jew,  for  example 

1       ^  •   ^  J   ^1-            •     ^  f  •  i_      /■  T    J   •         •  IS  at  the  present  moment  the  strongest  in  pomt 

also  tainted  the  ancient  faith  of  Judaism,  is  ^f  orthodoxy   that   remains   in   the  world,   the 

the  opinion  advanced  by  M.  Paul  Bernard,  French  Jew  being  on  all  counts  the  least  tena- 

who    writes    in    Etudes    (Paris).      At    the  cious  of  his  faith  or  its  observances. 

actual  moment,  the  two  great  historic  re-  it  Is  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible,  that 
hgions  of  the  world  are  in  the  throes  of  the  modern  Jew  is  to  be  judged.  Formerly 
combat  with  the  forces  of  scientific  unbelief,  it  was  the  light  of  his  life,  and  his  never- 
and  not  less  than  its  eldest  and  most  prolific  failing  hope.  To-day  he,  more  than  any 
combat  with  the  forces  of  scientific  unbelief,  other,  savs,  in  effect,  M.  Bernard,  applies  to 
Mr.  Schwab,^  in  his  work,  "The  Spirit  ft  the  criteria  of  modern  scientific  discovery; 
and  the  Letter,"  proceeds  the  same  authority,  he,  more  than  any  other,  is  disposed  to  mock 
declares  that  the  Jew,  however  much  he  at  its  mysteries.  Not  only  are  parents  and 
may  cling  to  the  spirit  of  his  tradition,  no  children  indifferent  to  its  teachings,  but 
longer  practices  the  teaching  of  his  faith,  even  the  abomination  has  penetrated  into  the 
He  still  teaches  his  children  that  religion  holy  of  holies,  and  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
forbids  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  faith  of  Moses  are  wavering  in  their  beliefs, 
yet  we  find  himself  and  his  children  work-  Last  year  a  conference  of  rabbis  convened  in 
ing  on  the  most  solemn  of  the  feast-days  in  Paris,  with  the  object  of  suggesting  remedies 
their  calendar.  What  Jew  now  obeys  the  for  the  situation,  only  succeeded  in  demon- 
injunction  of  the  Mosaic  Law  against  the  strating  to  the  world  to  what  an  extent 
eating  of  oysters?  Which  of  them  does  not  atheism  and  scientific  dogma  had  under- 
smile  when,  in  praying  for  the  restoration  of  mined  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  its 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  thinks  of  the  members. 

strange  figure  a  modern  Jew  must  make  on  Like  the  Modernist  who  assails  the  de- 
the  steps  of  that  edifice?  If  we  are  not  in  posit  of  Catholic  faith,  the  modern  rabbi  in- 
the  presence  of  the  death  of  a  race,  at  least  clines  to  belief  in  the  Symbolical,  leaving 
we  are  facing  the  close  of  an  historic  faith,  the  ritual  practices  and  doctrines  to  take 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  Bernard,  all  mod-  care  of  themselves.  They,  too,  have  pre- 
ern  research  into  the  history  of  the  Jew  sented  their  manifesto  to  their  high-priests 
goes  to  show  that,  down  the  long  course  of  Jn  which  they  allege  their  conviction  that 
the  ages,  he  has  really  ever  been  the  con-  religion,  like  everything  else,  must  follow 
cealed  champion  of  unbelief  and  atheism,  and  fts  course  of  evolution.  In  every  respect 
that  to-day,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  he  is  their  Modernism  coincides  with  that  of  the 
imposing  his  intellectual  individuality  upon  pseudo-Catholic  Modernists,  and  may  be 
the  beliefs  of  mank'^id.  Says  M.  Bernard:  termed  a  mixture  of  Pantheism  and  Ra- 
The  Jew  has  been  tAe  high-priest  of  unbelief;  tionalism.  Nevertheless,  reformers  of  the 
he  has  fostered  mental  revolt  to  further  his  own  Jewish  faith  have  sprung  up. 
ends,  and  he  has  ever  sought  to  struggle  out  of  i-  o  r 
his  Judaism,  even  as  he  strove  to  leave  his  Ghet-  While  the  Modernist  Jews  proscribe  both  Tal- 
to,  knowing  well  that  -once  received  among  the  mud  and  Bible,  and  the  orthodox  Jews  are  heart 
Christians,  he  would  soon  obtain  the  mastery  and  soul  for  their  retention,  the  reform  party 
over  them.  His  faith,  its  apparent  intensity,  and  agree  with  the  former  to  sacrifice  the  Talmud, 
its  elaborate  rites,  were  only  instruments  used  and  with  the  latter  to  preserve  the  Bible,  but 
by  him  in  finding  the  way  out  of  slavery  and  with  such  restrictions,  attenuations  and  compro- 
oppression.  Once  the  hour  of  civil  emancipa-  mises  that  the  principle  of  religion  is  almost 
tion  sounded  for  him,  the  Jew  was  heard  of  no  wholly  threatened.  What  they  ask  is  a  mini- 
longer  as  a  man  of  learning  or  piety,  but  as  a  mum  of  worship,  a  minimum  of  morality,  a 
practical  ruler  of  men.  He  had  experienced  so  minimum  of  dogma.  Everything,  it  is  clear,  is 
manjr  reverses,  had  seen  so  many  modes  of  life  to  be  surrendered  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ma- 
in his  peregrinations  throughout  the  world,  and  terial  world, — thus,  the  sacrifice  of  the  day  of 
had  tried  so  many  shifts  in  order  to  subsist,  that  rest,  the  suppression  of  fasts,  liberty  of  choice 
nothing  was  so  new  to  him  that  he  could  not  as  to  foods  and  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
adapt  himself  to  its  exigencies.  In  proportion  circumcision.  As  for  dogma,  they  retain,  it  is 
as  he  became  modernized,  he  lost  the  distinctive  true,  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  but  the 
characteristics  of  his  race,  threw  off  his  pious  Messianic  prophecies  are  to  be  understood  only 
traditions,  laughed  at  his  sacred  books,  and  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  As  to  the 
foreswore  not  only  his  teachings,  but  also  his  moral  prescriptions,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to 
exalted  code  of  morality.  In  some  of  those  their  simplest  expression,  to  wit :  "  Do  unto 
capitals  in  which  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity  others  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  by."  That  con- 
still  survives,  the  Jew   is,  nevertheless,   to  be  stitutes  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  Modernist. 
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HOW  ANIMALS  ACT   DURING  EARTHQUAKES, 

npHE  news  dispatches,  it  will  be  remem-  seem  to  get  premonitions  of  particular  nat- 

bered,  announced   that  on  the  eve  of  ural  phenomena  and  events. 

the  great  earthquake  at  Karatagh,  in  Cen-  t^us  it  is  related  that  in  1805,  during  an 
tral  Asia,  on  October  20,  all  the  dogs  of  the  earthquake,  the  cattle  at  Naples  and  its  neigh- 
region  set  up  a  howling,  horses  stampeded,  borhood  set  up  a  continuous  bellowing  some 
and  cattle  bellowed  with  fright.  This  re-  time  before  the  event,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
...  ,  r  ^'  e  support  themselves  more  firmly  by  planting  the 
port  IS  in  singular  confirmation  of  some  gen-  forefeet  widely  apart;  the  sheep  kept  up  a  con- 
eral  principles  as  to  the  conduct  of  animals  tinuous  bleating,  and  hens  and  other  fowl  ex- 
during  earthquakes  laid  down  in  an  article  pressed  their  restlessness  by  making  a  terrible 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Dutch  review,  ^-^^ket.  Even  the  dogs  gave  many  indications 
T/'  ,  J  Pi  01  uneasiness  at  the  time.  Ihe  actions  of  ani- 
y  ragen  van  aeii  Uag,  mals  observed  during  the  great  earthquake  of 
The  writer  of  this  article  reminds  us  of  1783  seem  to  have  been  most  remarkable.  Thus 
the  frequent  contention  that  some  animals  the  howling  of  the'  dogs  at  Messina  became  so 
are  able  to  feel  in  advance  certain  conditions  unendurable  that  men  were  sent  out  with  cud- 
r  1  1  1  .  1  u  gels  to  kill  them.  Their  noise  was  most  marked 
of  the  weather  or  other  natural  phenomena,  ^^^-^^^  ^he  progress  of  the  earthquake,  while  it 

and  that  they  are  thus,  in  this  respect,  better  was  difficult  to  pacify  the  animals  in  the  vicinity 

endowed  than  man.  for  some  time  even  after  the  cessation  of  the 

shocks.     Dogs  and  horses  ran  about  meanwhile 

Whether  this  power  has  been  lost  to  man  in  with  hanging  heads,  or  stood  with  outstretched 

the  process  of  civilization,  or  that  it  was  never  legs,  as  if  aware  of  the  need  of  planting  them- 

possessed  ])y  him  at  all,  we  would  not  undertake  selves  firmly.     Horses  that  were  ridden  at  the 

to  affirm.    Although  animals  are  not  to  be  whol-  time    stopped    and    stood    still    without*  orders, 

ly  regarded  as  weather  prophets,  still  by  a  close  trembling   so   at   the  same   time    that  no   rider 

observation  of  their   behavior   under  particular  could  remain  in  the  saddle.     Scophus  tells  the 

circumstances   of  the   kind,   something   may   be  story  of  a  cat  during  an  earthquake  at  Locris 

gained  in  this  line  of  human  knowledge.  which    set   up   a   most    dismal    caterwauling   at 

the    approach    of    each    new    shock,    meanwhile 

In  connection  with   the   fearful   catastro-  constantly  jumping  from  one  point  to  another 

,.         ,  ,        'Ti/^i-i:-  J  The  roosters  kept  up  a  continual  crowing,  both 

phies  of  recent  date  in  Italy,  Calitornia,  and  before  and  during  the  earthquake.    In  the  fields 

elsewhere,  which,  like  so  many  others  of  like  Scophus  observed  hares  so  under  the  influence 

nature,   will  long  retain  a  hold   on   human  of  the  terrestrial  disturbance  that  they  made  no 

memory,  attention  has.  again  been  called  to  Sf  ^yVs  Xence.  Xffock  VsheTcolJfd 

the  fact  that  many  animals  give  intimations  ^^^  be  kept  on  the  right  road,  notwithstanding 

of   such   great    disturbances    in    advance   by  the  efforts  of  shepherd  and  dogs,  but  fled  in  at- 

certain    particular    and    often   unusual    con-  frightened  haste  to  the  mountains.    During  the 

duct.  It  is  particularly  such  animals  as  have  ^^^ rLV^.^ol^J^tr.^^%^'^^ 
their  abode  under  ground  that  often  indicate,  seen  to  flee  from  their  huts  the  moment  dogs 
days  before  the  event,  that  something  un-  began  to  howl,  asses  to  bray,  or  cows  to  bellow, 
usual  in  nature  is  about  to  occur,  by  coming  Birds,  also,  seem  to  have  premonitions  of  the 
out  of  their  hiding  places  under  ground  into  coming  of  such  catastrophies..  During  the  earth- 
,  ^  ^  ^  quake  at  Quintero,  in  Chile,  in  November,  1822, 
the  open.  ^^  gulls  uttered  all  sorts  of  unusual  cries  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  and  were 
Aelian  mentions  that,  in  the  year  373  before  in  constant  restless  motion  during  the  quake. 
Christ,  five  days  before  the  destruction  of  On  February  20,  1835,  the  day  before  the  earth- 
Helike,  all  the  mice,  weasels,  snakes,  and  many  quake  at  Conccpcion,  in  Chile,  at  ten  in  the 
other  like  creatures,  were  observed  going  in  morning,  great  flocks  of  sea-birds,  mostly 
great  masses  along  the  roads  leading  from  that  gulls,  were  seen  to  pass  over  the  city  landward, 
place.  Something  similar  was  noticed  also,  later,  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
though  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  in  the  stormy  condition  of  the  weather.  It  was  fully 
case  mentioned  by  Aelian.  This  leaving  of  their  an  hour  and  a  half  after  their  passage,  at  11.40 
subterranean  abodes  by  underground  creatures  of  the  forenoon,  before  the  earthquake  came, 
on  such  occasions  mi^ht  possibly  be  explained  one  so  disastrous  that  nearly  the  entire  city  was 
by  the  emission  of  various  malodorous  and  nox-  reduced  to  ruins.  Even  the  fish  in  the  sea  seem 
ious  gases  during  these  disturbances  of  the  to  be  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  an  earth- 
earth,  quake.  Thus  during  the  one  of  1783,  quantities 
„  ,  ,  .  ,  ,.  .  1  ®f  ^^h  were  caught  at  Messina,  of  a  kind  that 
JKut  not  only^  do  animals  living  under  usually  keeps  hidden  in  its  secret  abodes  at  the 
ground  furnish  indications  that  something  ocean's  bottom.  And  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  about  to  happen.   The  ?^e  famous  traveler  and  naturalist,  tells  of  hav- 

1 •      1         \\  e  1.  mg  observed  the  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco  leav- 

larger  animals  on  the  surface,  such  as  cows,  i„|  t^e  water  and  fleeing  to  the  forest  during  an 

horses,  asses,  sheep,  and  many  birds,  even,  earthquake. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  CURING  TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  REPORT  of  the  sessions  of  three  growing  for  a  long  time  in  the  human  body, 
scientific  associations,  published  in  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  may  undergo 
the  last  number  of  the  Centralblatt  fiir  such  changes  in  the  characteristics  that  dis- 
Bakteriologie  (Jena),  includes  accounts  of  tinguish  those  directly  isolated  from  cat- 
two  series  of  investigations  of  tuberculosis  tie  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
that  are  of  especial  interest.  from  human   bacilli. 

The     first     is     a    report     of     the     Royal  ^fter   careful   study  and  comparison   of  the 

Commission     on     Tuberculosis,     under    the  effects  of  the  disease  induced  experimentally  by 

direction   of   which    Dr.    Eastwood   made   a  tuberculosis   from  both   sources,   it    was   found 

histological  and  comparative  study  of  the  ^^^\  ^^^^^  ^^".^  ^^  \t^'^^}.  P^o^uce^  symptoms 
e  \  ^-  i-i_  ^j  that  are  typical  for  the  disease  in  all  animals 
course  of  the  disease,  which  was  generated  susceptible  to  mammalian  tuberculosis,  although 
experimentally  by  tuberculosis,  both  of  hu-  germs  derived  from  cultures  of  human  bacilli 
man  beings  and  of  cattle,  with  also  a  fur-  have  relatively  slight  effect  upon  cattle.  In  ex- 
ther  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  two  penments  made  upon  anthropoid  apes,  the  ani- 
1*1  r  1  -n-  •  •/:  •  1  i^  iiials  most  closely  related  to  man.  typical  tuber- 
kinds  of  bacilli,  as  seen  in  artificial  cultures,  ^ulosis  symptoms  were  produced  by  bacilli  from 
in  order  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  re-  cattle,  and  also  by  treatment  with  the  same  cul- 
lationship  between  them.  nwQs  of  human  origin  that  had  proved  relatively 

Experiments    were    made    upon    a    great  "^'^lij^'^'^s  for  cattle.         ,    ,     ,,     ,            . , 
•            e        '       \             1                1                •  Ihere  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  evidence 
variety   of   animals,   such    as   calves,   guinea  ^f  ^.^y  characteristic  of  bovine  tuberculosis  that 
pigs,  cattle,  anthropoid  and  other  species  of  renders  it  harmless  to  the  human  body,  and  fur- 
apes,    goats,    rats,   dogs,   cats,    etc.,   both   by  ther  comparison  of  various   cultures,  made  on 

feeding    and    by    injecting    the    tuberculosis  ^r/.l^^^f^  media,  shows  that  all  tuberculosis  ba- 

,      ...,                  J        J          n  ^,jljj  ^^  mammals  have  common   characteristics 

bacilli.  jjfjfl    fj^c    nature    of    the    disease    is    the    same. 

In  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  this  treatment,  l^'^e}''^''  Produced  by  one  or  the  other  kind  of 

the  animals  developed  typical  tuberculosis,  while  "^^^  ^' 

in  other  animals  there  was  no  symptom  of  the  The  action  of  sunlight  upon  bacteria,  and 

disease,  although   the   tissues   were   full   of  the  poneriallv    unon    fhp    h^irilli*    ni    fnhprmlnci'c 

bacilli.     Rats  proved  to  be  highly  resistant  to  especially   upon    tne    bacilli    ot    tuberculosis, 

human    tuberculosis,    for    although    the    bacilli  ^^^s  discussed   in   a   paper  presented  at  an- 

might  swarm  in  the  body,  yet  its  tissues  would  other    scientific    association    by    Dr.    John 

be  only  slightly  affected,  and  usually  the  animal  Weinzirl,  who  believes  that  in  view  of  the 

would  show  no  evidence  of  having  the  disease,  devastation    wrought    by    tuberculosis,    the 

The  general  results  of  the  investigation  question  deserves  much  more  consideration 
forced  the  writer  to  recognize  the  identity  of  ^"a."  ^^  j^^^  received.  He  tested  the  direct 
the  processes  of  the  disease  although  induced  f^^^on  of  sunlight  upon  the  bacilli  by  smear- 
experimentally  by  means  of  the  most  differ-  ^"/  f  solution  containing  them  upon  a  strip 
ent  tuberculosis  bacilli  of  human  or  of  ani-  ^^  grazed  paper,  exposing  it  to  sunlight  and 
mai  origin.  afterward  inoculating  an  albuminous  cul- 
ture medium  with  the  dried  residue. 

The  violence  of  the  attack  which  the  animal  rr  xu  i.  -n-  .  i  -n  j  i.  .i.  i-  i  ^ 
experienced  varied  with  the  amount  of  bacilli  J^  ^^^  ^^^'\^'  "^^^^  "^.^  H'"^"^  \^^^  sunlight 
injected,  and  with  the  resistance  of  the  animal,  ^^ere  would  be  a  luxuriant  growth  of  them  on 
but  when  very  resistant  animals,  such  as  calves,  ^j^^.  culture  medium  in  proof  of  their  active  con- 
were  inoculated  with  bacilli  of  relatively  slight  ^Z^^^"'  ^ut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results 
virulence,  typical  masses  of  bacilli  developed  at  ^hpwed  that  he  bacilli  were  killed  in  about  ten 
a  distance  from  the  point  of  inoculation  that  n^'nutes,  while  species  such  as  Coh  communis 
resembled  the  masses  generated  in  cattle  by  which  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
highly  virulent  bacilli,  while  in  especially  sus-  ^>'Ph«»^»  f "^  "^^^  spore-free  micro-organisms, 
ceptible  animals,  such  as  anthropoid  and  other  ^^^^^  destroyed  in  even  less  time, 
species  of  apes,  more  or  less  chronic  or  acute  He  believes  that  sunlight  possesses  a  much 

fjnrbacnit'                     "''^"'                    ""''"'  stronger   bactericidal    action   than   has   pre- 
viously been  realized,  and  that  consequently. 

It   has    been    found    that    the   bacilli    of  as  a  hygienic  factor,  it  is  far  more  powerful 

tuberculosis    are    variable,    and    that    after  than  has  before  been  known. 
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(The  great  public  interest  aroused  by  recent  events  in  the  conduct  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial institutions,  in  security  values,  and  in  trade  conditions,  is  bringing  direct,  simple,  and 
well-written  articles,  meant  for  the  aid  and  education  of  investors,  into  the  periodicals.  By 
grouping  the  most  helpful  of  these  in  a  new  department,  the  Review  of  Reviews  hopes  to  be 
of  service  to  the  many  readers  who  should  keep  in  touch  with  financial  movements.) 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

\\/^HILE  accumulating  money  is  a  task  of  valuation  and  the  character  of  the  borrower, 
difficulty,  Its  subsequent  investment  because  foreclosure  suits  are  costly  and  tedi- 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Inquiry  for  ous.  Moreover,  such  loans  are  not  market- 
Information  thereon  Is  daily  increasing,  and  able  or  divisible,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
this  can  be  accepted  more  readily  when  it  is  liquid,  If  needed  before  maturity,  very  read- 
understood  that  the  wealth  of  the  United  Ily.  Again,  a  mortgage  loan  is  not  converti- 
States  Increases  about  $4,000,000,000  each  ble  or  available  as  collateral,  and  it  is  diffi- 
year,  or  more  than  $10,000,000  each  day^  cult  to  obtain  a  mortgage  for  just  the  amount 

The  simplest  form  of  Investment  Is  a  loan,  one  may  wish  to  invest  for  the  period  de- 

on  which  ''  Interest  "  Is  paid  by  the  borrower,  sired    and   secured    by   property   sufficiently 

representing  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  bor-  valuable.     To  overcome  this  objection,  com- 

rowed    money    for    the    time    agreed    upon,  panies  have  been   organized  to  make  large 

Nearly  every  form  of  Investment  Is  a  loan,  mortgage  loans  and  to  sell  small  participa- 

Money  deposited   In   a  bank,  Invested   in  a  tlons  of  $100,  $500,  or  $1000  to  investors 

mortgage,  or  In  a  corporation  bond,  makes  of  limited  means.    Sometimes  the  companies 

the  owner  of  the  money  so  applied  in  each  guarantee  these  loans. 

case  a  creditor.    Contrariwise,  a  purchase  of  Investment  bonds  form  another  available 

real  estate,  stocks,  or  an  Interest  in  a  busi-  outlet  for  surplus  funds.    These  are  issued  in 

ness  enterprise,  is  an  indicia  of  ownership,  convenient  denominations,   are   readily  con- 

and  Is  not  characterized  by  an  expectancy  to  vertlble  into  cash,  and  as  safe  as  anything  in 

recover  back  the  principal,  plus  Interest  for  the  future  well  can  be.    Interest  and  princi- 

its  use,  but  anticipates  more  particularly  a  pal  are  easily  collected.     If  registered,  the 

profit  from  the  venture.  owner  receives  his  check  by  mail ;  if  a  coupon 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  No-  bond.    Interest    coupons    may    be    collected 

vember    "  Financier  "    discusses    the    more  through  a  bank,  and  the  principal  may  be 

common   forms  of  pure  investment.     "  For  collected  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  presenta- 

the  man  who  has  a  small  sum  of  idle  money,**  tlon  of  the  bond  to  the  issuing  corporation's 

says  he,  "  which  he  wishes  to  use  in  such  a  agency.    The  usual  denomination  of  a  bond 

way  that  It  will  bring  him'  In  some  return,  is  $1000.     Some  are  issued  in  $500  pieces, 

there  is  probably  no  better  place  for  his  funds  and    a    few   of   $100   each    are   obtainable, 

than  a  savings-bank.**    These  are,  as  a  class.  Small   issues   are  likely  to   increase   in   the 

conservative  and  the  risk  attaching  to  a  de-  future    in    this    country,    as    prevailing    in 

posit  is  not  great.     In  New  York,  Massa-  France  to-day. 

chusetts,    Connecticut    and    elsewhere    the  First-mortgage   bonds    of    an    established 

character  of  their   investments  is  carefully  railroad  are  perhaps  the  safest  bond  invest- 

presented.     Not  so  In  other  States.     In  the  ments.    As  a  rule,  railroad  bonds  are  better 

latter  case,  savings-banks,   in  order  to  pay  than  those  of  an  industrial  corporation,  be- 

dividends  and  an  attractive  rate  of  interest,  cause  railroad  earnings  are  more  stable,  both 

occasionally    make    hazardous    investments,  in  good  and  bad  times,  than  those  of  any 

which  sometimes  end  in  disaster.  other  industry.    This  is  due  to  the  economic 

There  are  other  suitable  forms  of  invest-  necessity  of  transportation  at  all  times, 

ment  which  offer  equal  or  superior  security  In  the  December  issue  of  the  North  Amer- 

and   yield  better  returns  than   the   interest  ican  Review  this  writer  refers  to  the  business 

paid  by  a  savings-bank.     For  instance,  loans  reaction  of  1904  and  reviews  the  earnings  of 

secured    by   mortgages    against    real    estate,  a  great  industrial  corporation,  and  likewise, 

The  difficulty  herein  is  this:  The  lender  has  of  a  prominent  railroad.  .  In  1903  the  net 

to  acquaint  himself  with   the  property,  its  earnings  of  the  United.  States  Steel  Corpora- 
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tion  were  $109,171,153,  and  in    1904  only  the  former  devolves  the  dut>'  of  seeing  that 

$73» 1 76,522,   a  decrease  in   a  year  of  only  the   deed    of    trust    is    properly   drawn    and 

moderate  trade  reaction  of  ;i;^  per  cent.     On  bondholders'    rights    thereunder    adequately 

the  other  hand,  the  net  earnings  of  the  Lake  secured.    The  investor,  however,  in  addition. 

Shore   &    Michigan    Southern    Railway    in  should   himself  look   into   the   mortgage  se- 

1903   were   $8,017,086,   and   in    1904,   $7,-  curing  the  bonds.     These  may  be  divisional 

976,773,  a  decline  of  only  one-half  of  i  per  first-mortgage  bonds,  branch-mortgage  bonds, 

cent.  The  railroads,  generally  speaking,  dur-  or    temiinal-mortgage    bonds,    secured,    re- 

ing  1904  maintained  their  records  of   1903,  spectively,  by  a  lien  on  a  division,  a  branch 

and  the  aggregate  railroad  net  earnings  of  line  or  a  terminal.     The  earning  power  of 

the    country    in    1904    were    $639,240,000  the  particular  part. of  the  system  is  the  cri- 

against  $592,508,500  in  1903.     In  this  ten-  terion   for   their  security.     Terminal   bonds 

dency  of  railroad  earnings  to  remain  constant  are  generally  safe,  because  terminals  are  most 

or  to  increase  is  found  the  basis  of  the  secur-  essential  to  a  road's  operations.      Neverthe- 

ity  and  safety  of  railroad  obligations.  less,  first-mortgage  bonds  are  safe  only  when 

Bankers  usually  secure   railroad  bond  is-  all    interest    charges    are    well    within    net 

sues  and  then  sell  them  to  investors,  and  on  earnings. 


IF  YOU  CAN  AFFORD    lO  TAKE  A  CHANCE. 

^^^\r    Y  Z   is  bound   to  rise   in   price,    isn't  and  ultiniato  profit,  yon  note  that  the  Cliicago, 

^^        it?     It's  selling  now  at  30  per  cent.  ^^''''^  Island  &  Paciric  collatcrril  trnst  4  per  cent. 

,          ,         .                            ^          T          '             -11  honds  are  selhng  at  04     i  ou  thnik  they  arc,  per- 

iess  than  it  was  a  year  ago.     1  can  t  possibly  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^      \^q{ovq  you  make  a  pnrchase  of 

go  wrong  in  buying  it  at  present  prices,  can  them,  you  should  ask  many  questions.     Some  of 

I  ?  "     Thousands  are  asking  such  questions,  the  questions  and  tlie  answers  in  this  case  arc 

now  that  security  values  have  shrunk  within  ^^^^^^\^,^^-          ,        ,       ,       „.            ,      ^ 

^1                1   ,  „ ^  ft-y  r^^r^^  r^^n^  r^r^r^  Q-     Why  arc  thcsc  bonds  selhng  so  low? 

the  year  by  some  $3,000,000,000.  a      t*.  •     1      *    *t               1         1   4.         vr 

T>        i_        •     •    J     J                ^      «n  „„  „4.  «„„  A.     It  IS  due  to  the  general  market  conditions. 

But  there  is,  indeed,  now  as  well  as  at  any  ^.j^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  weakness  about  the  Rock 

other  time,  a  possibility  of      going  wrong  island  to-day. 

with   any  investment  that  promises   an   un-  q.    What  is  the  market  record  of  these  bonds? 

usual  interest  return  or  appreciation  in  value.  A.    They  were  listed  in  November,  1902,  and 

No  such  purchase  can  be  recommended  "  to  fold  at  that  time  at  about  86;  they  declined  to 

1                    u       UUJ1U.. A   ^^^c^^.r^^  00  ^n  the  bad  market  of  1903-04;  they  rallied  to 

the  man  who,  by  hard  labor  and  persever-  ^  -^  ^^^,  ^^^  ^j^^^  sold  at  77  early  in  the  cur- 

ance,  has  amassed  a  small  fortune  in  the  sav-  rent  year. 

ings  banks  and  seeks  an  absolutely  safe  in-  Q.    Is  the  interest  well  secured? 

vestment   for   that   fortune ;   nor  yet  to   the  ^  A.    The  report  for  1907  shows  a  surplus  of 

1  •              •         4.      .,4.  i^^  4.u^  rv^^*^^,r  94,450,000  after  paying  all  the  fixed  charges  of 

woman  seekmg  an  investment  for  the  money  ^^^^^^^  ^    j    ^ip^  Railroad,  which  amount  is 

left,   perhaps,   from  a  life-insurance   policy;  about  $3,700,000.    The  report  seems  to  indicate 

nor  yet  to   the   *  average   investor,'   a  timid  that  the  road  was  well  kept  up. 

man,  unversed  in  financial  matters."  i  ^'  ?^^  ^^^  company  should  default  what  would 

So   runs  some  very   sound  advice   in   the  f^' ^^^^  ^onds  are  secured  on  $1,000  of  the 

Worlds  Work.        It  is  intended,     says  the  stock  of  the  old  Rock  Island  for  each  $1,000  of 

author,  "  rather  for  that  larger  class  w^hich  bonds.    That  is  the  ultimate  security. 

seeks  investment  for  its  surplus,  for  unneces-  Q-    What  kind  of  a  market  is  there  for  them? 

L      J    i.u^4.  r    '^  «.u«  u«^u      T^u«  l«,..,r/.^  A.     Ihey  can  be  bought  and  sold  at  any  time 

sary  funds  that  lie  in  the  bank.    The  lawyer,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  york  Stock  Exchange. 

the  young  doctor  of  large  practice,  the  mer-  111. 

chant,  the  editor,  the  salaried  business  ex-  ^  "ere  are  the  leadmg  questions  answered, 
pert,  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  classes  F?r  assurance  ask  your  broker  to  go  over 
of  men  have  revenues  for  investment  in  a  ^^^^  you  the  last  annual  report  of  the  corn- 
business  way.  None  of  them  is  compelled  P^^y.'  ^nd  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  on  this 
to  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  investment,  particular  bond.  He  will  probably  support 
Most  of  them  want  the  investment  to  grow."  the  summing  up  in  the  World's  Work  that 

the  bond  is  fairly  safe  for  its  interest;  it 

Let  us  take  one  bond  and  consider  it,  not  j^  secured  on  stock  that  has  for  thirty  years 

because  it  is  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  class,  iii-ii             1^1                                       1 

but   merely    as    an    example.      Suppose,    being  ^ad  »  high  value  and  that  represents  a  good 

anxious  to  make  a  purchase  for  large  interest  road  m  the  Middle  West,  and  one  that  seems 
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to    have    fair    prospects    for    a    prosperous  best  informed  Wall  Street  bankers,  closely 

future.    The  price  to-day  is  lower  than  it  has  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  that  company, 

ever  been  prior  to  this  year.     The  last  time  were  recommending  the  bonds  and  notes  of 

it   had   a   twenty-point  decline,  in   1903,  it  this  company  as  perfectly  safe.     In  the  long 

rose    twenty-four    points    when    conditions  run   they  probably  are,  but  even  the  busi- 

righted    themselves.      The   probabilities   are  ness  investor  does  not  care  for  *  temporary 

that  it  will  do  so  again."   And  every  day  the  receiverships*  along  with  his  bonds." 
permanent  trade  improvement  seems  nearer.        "  In  closing  this  article,  the  financial  edftor 

Even  greater   precautions  should   precede  desires  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  invest- 

a  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  any  industrial  ment  along  the  line  here  outlined  is  not  rec- 

company.     "  A  month  before  the  Westing-  ommended  to  any  but  men  and  women  that 

house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  are  fit  and  prepared  to  take  the  usual  risks 

went  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  even  the  of  business." 


GILT-EDGED   BONDS  SELLING  CHEAP. 

IlONDS  are  cheap  this  winter.     And  the  practically  the  same  causes  which  brought  about 

^      right  kind  of  a  bond  is  the  right  kind  the  decline  in  stocks 

e  .  ^  c  ^  4.  ^  Since  railroad  bonds  are  the  most  stable,  the 
of  an  investment  for  a  woman,  a  trustee,  or  following  list,  which  comprises  some  of  the  best 
any  one  who  cannot  give  the  purchase  con-  known,  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  small  in- 
stant and  expert  attention,  and  who  has  no  vestors: 

right  to  risk  either  principal  or  fixed  rate  of  ,  Louisville    &    Nashville    Railroad     (Atlanta, 

.  °  Knoxville  &  Cincinnati  Division)   Mortgage  4s, 

income.                            j   .     ,   .           ,  due  in  1955.    The  interest  is  payable  May  and 

Stocks  cannot  be  advised  in  such  cases, —  November.     This  bond  may  be  bought  at  82,  and 

not    even    the    standard    railroad    securities,  the  yield  would  be  about  4.90  per  cent, 

w'hich  appear  so  attractive  at  present  rates.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Gold  Deb- 

The  management  of  any  railroad,  no  matter  $V*"'^  1.''  xt"^  '''u^^'wI-^^  interest  is  payable 

,                 i_i-  u    1                J           V   u    *.    ^          ..  ^lay  and  November.     This  may  be  bought  for 

how  established,   may   deem   it  best   to  cut,  g^  ^^^^  interest,  and  the  yield  to  the  investor 

defer,  or  pass  the  dividend   on  its  common  would  be  about  5  per  cent, 

stock,  if  poor  crops  or  manufacturing  shut-  Baltimore  &  Ohio  General  Mortgage  4s,  due 

downs  cause  a  loss  of  traffic  and  thus  of  earn-  j^,  ^948.    The  interest  is  payable  April  and  Oc- 
tober.    1  he  present  price  is  90  and  interest,  and 

^^?^'  the  yield  would  be  about  4.55  per  cent. 

But    the    holders    of    a    properly    secured  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Mortgage  Refund- 
mortgage  bond  are  as  independent  of  busi-  ing  4s,  due  in  1951.     Interest  is  payable  Janu- 

ness  disasters  as  any  investor  can  be.     Their  ^fy  ^"^  J^^y-    }^^^  P"^^  is  69,  and  the  yield  is 

'    r      A      \    •         •     •     I  •                J  about  o  per  cent, 

income  is  fixed ;  their  principal  is  secured  up  Northern    Pacific-Great   Northern  Joint   Col- 

to  its  full   face  value  by  real  and    tangible  lateral  Trust  4s,  due  in  1921.    The  interest  is 

property,  through  a  mortgage  held  in  their  payable  January  and  July.    The  present  price 

behalf  by  a  responsible  trustee.     This  prop-  ^^^  ^4^,  which  would  make  the  yield  about  5J4 

erty  belongs  to  them  and  to  them  only  in  case  ^^chTcaio,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  General  Mort- 

of     the    company  s     failure.       bome    bonds,  gage  4s,  due  in  1988.     Interest  is  payable  Janu- 

equally  desirable,  are  protected  by  other  se-  ary   and   July.    The   price   is  89  and   interest, 

curities  of  ample  value  w'hich  they  have  re-  which  would  make  the  yield  about  4^  per  cent. 

11  Chicago  &  Northwestern   (Sioux  City  &  Pa- 

A            1        .         111                 .  ,     .       ,  cific  Division)  First  Mortgage  3^s,  due  in  1936. 

As  to  choosing  the  bond ;  an  article  in  the  Interest  is  payable   February  and  August.    At 

Saturday  Evenini^  Post,  under  the  heading:  the  present  price  of  84  and  interest,  the  yield 

"  Your  Savings,— The  Time  to  Buy  Bonds,"  would  be  about  4.40  per  cent 

^.   '                         1  u-   4.^.  Central    Pacific    First    Refunding  4s,    due   m 

contains  some  good  hints:  ,^^     Interest  is  payable  February  and  August. 

If  you  want  to  buy  bonds  cheap  now  is  the  The  present  price  is  90  and  interest,  which  would 

time  to  do  so.     Gilt-edged  railroad  bonds  which  make  the  yield  about  4^  per  cent. 

are  legal  investments  for  savings-banks  in  such  Louisville  &  Nashville  Unified  4s,  due  in  1940. 

States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where  Interest   is   payable  January  and  July.     At  the 

the   savings-banks'   laws   are   the   strictest,   and  present  price  of  92^/2,  the  yield  would  be  about 

which,  under  normal  market  conditions,  would  4.40  per  cent. 

yield  about  3.80  per  cent.,  may  be  bought  now  at  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (Illinois  Di- 
a  price  to  make  them  yield  as  high  as  4.75  per  vision)  Mortgage  4s,  due  1940.  Interest  is  pay- 
cent.,  or  even  5  per  cent.  able  February  and  August.     The  present  price 

This  cheapness  in  the  price  of  bonds  is  due  to  of  96  would  make  the  yield  about  4.20  per  cent 
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HOLDING  ON  TO  STOCK  BARGAINS. 

*  *  A  FTER    buying    stocks    do    not    watch  It  is  good  to  remember  that  the  great  railroads 

^^  the  newspapers  with  eager  interest  °^  ^^f  ^^^^^^  ^^""^^^  ,^hose  stocks  are  sug- 
.>.  ,  ,  '^  '^  I  1^,  ,  gested  as  an  m vestment  are  cioing  a  big  busi- 
to  see  if  they  have  gone  down.  The  chances  ^^gg ;  .  .  .  that  the  country  is  really  pros- 
are  that  they  will  go  down  after  you  buy,  but  pcrous,  and  that  4)eople  and  business  must  use 
do  not  let  that  excite  you  and  make  you  sell  the  transportation  lines.  The  country  has  al- 
out  at  a  loss.''     This  is  the  counsel  of  a  re-  ways  emerged  safely  from  these  periods  of  fin- 

.  I     .       ,           .            •  1    1  <<  \z         c  ancial  disorder  and  unrest. 

cent  article  in  the  series  entitled      Your  bav-  ^  ^^^  invariably  happened  that  when  inves- 

ings,"   appearing   in   the   Saturday   Evening  tors  have  bought  high-class  stocks  in  the  very 

Post,  darkest  hours  of  panic,  and  held  on   to   those 

The  advice  must,  of  course,  be  qualified,  '^^'^'>  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^  "^ade  a  great  deal  of  money. 

in  the  case  of  "  widows  and  orphans,"  or  any  Below  is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post's  list 

others    upon    whose    investments    depends   a  of  important  railroads  worthy  the  investor's 

total   or  necessary   income.      Such   investors  consideration.      The   prices   and .  yield    have 

should  stick  to  approved  bonds.     These  are  been  corrected   up  to  the  date  of  going  to 

cheap  enough  at  present.    And  even  to  those  press  of  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

who  draw  on  a  surplus,  independent  of  nee-  Railroad.                                           Prico.    Yield. 

essary  income  sources,  to  pick  up  stock  bar-  .,  .  .  ^„  rp  ^  ,  „  „  t,     ,„  ,-                     -n    ^'^'^r- 

.     •'-  .  iM         1  11*         Atchison,  Topoka  &  Santa  Fe lO  8.r>o 

gains  at  times  like  these,  no  general  advice    Atlantic  Coa.st  liuc r,r»        u.oo 

to  "hold  on"  can  be  given  unless  each  pur-  cl^vl.rnl  cinH                                        ^''       '^'^^ 

chase   has   been   thoroughly   considered    and    ^^  !^^'^   ^'"^'"il'i .:li       ZSi 

I  iJflawarc  &   Iludson.  .                                     l.SS          T  24 

well   recommended.     For  a  real  stock  bar-  Groat  NVjrtiiern/proKMrVd". '.'..".*!!!!!".!  iiif)       cios 

gain,  even  the  active  business  man  must  stick  Louisl!'nie'^& 'Nasiiviii;.: ::::::::::::::  [^uo       I'll 

to    railroads    whose    conduct    and    situation    i'iiJf'«g:^  &^  Northwostorn i  :m        5.22 

.  ,,  /.  .  1    f    ^  Northern    Pacific 114  6.14 

form  reasonable  assurance  of  increased  future    now  York  Central 04        6.37 

parnincTc  IVnnsylvania    Ill  6.30 

Cdniiii^.  ^  ^  Southern    Pacific 72  8.33 

The  quotation  above  interrupted  continues   Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  st.  Paul loo       7.00 

.       ..     ^  ^  Union    Pacific 115         6.08 

in  this  manner :  Norfolk  &  western . 64  7.81 


THE  LINE  BETWEEN  SPECULATION   AND   GAMBLING. 

"T  S   there  such   a  thing  as   honorable  or  price  of  their  own  on  their  work,  as  if  they  had 

-■■      useful  speculation?  "  asks  a  Unitarian  performed, an  act  of  original  creation.    \ye  can 

,                     ^,*^   ,       T^    T-i  1      •       u      y#w     .1-  applaud   Mr.    Carnegie  s   and    Mr.    Rockefellers 

clergyman,  Charles  J?.  Dole,  in  the  Atlantic  enterprise,    but   we   denounce   their   system   of 

Monthly.     He  replies  w^ith  an  emphatic  yes,  tariff,  their  manipulation  of  railways,  and  their 

but  immediately  points  out  the  qualitv  that,  appropriation  of  mineral  lands,  through  which 

with  most  people,  reduces  speculation  to  pure  ^heir  speciilation  has  passed  over  from  useful 

,,.        *^.  *^    *               XT     n          •  social  service  into  the  form  of  colossal  extor- 

garabling,— Ignorance.      He  hrst  cites  some  ^i^^     ^^  cannot  even  see  the  social  use  of  any 

instances  of  worthy  speculation:  sort   which   has   attended  the   building  of   the 

^                  .            ;. ,          ,                    J  Astor  and  other  similar  fortunes.    The  scout  in 

Does  not  a  farmer  like  to  have  a  grand  crop,—  t^jg  ^ase  has  merely  seized  and  fortified  a  height 

a  hundredfold  over  what  he  put  into  the  ground  f  ^^^^^  ^^e  city  and  become  a  robber-baron. 
Doe^  not  every  fisherman  like  to  strike  a  school 

of  mackerel  or  bluefish?    All  inventions  and  the  Then  there  are  the  professional  appraisers 

labor-saving  application  of  natural  powers  are  of  values, — the  expert  dealers  or  manufactur- 

simply  means  to  bring  about  the  most  rapid  pro-  ^j^^    u  ^^^^                  ^^j    harvests    and 

auction  of  wealth.  ^      r  ^     rr          111           '-nv.       u 

The  telephone  was  thus  at  first  a  great  specu-  movements  of  traffic  and  labor.     1  hey  have 

lative  venture.    But  this  element  of  hazard  did  a  certain  normal   relation   to  the  values  in 

not  make  it  wrong  to  buy  its  stock  at  a  few  dol-  which  they  are  dealing.    It  is  evidently  these 

lars  a  share      In  fact,  if  some  people  had  not  ^^^  alone,— onlv  a   limited   number,— virho 

believed  m  it  and  risked  their  money,  the  world  ^  ^1      l    J           '1  •                  /                •  1 

would  have  had  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  use  a^  the  best  can  claim  to  confer  a  social  ser- 

of  this  wonderful  new  instrument  of  civilization,  vice  by  their  speculations." 

We  suspect  that  even  Mr.  Emerson  would  have  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  very  large  group 

been  pleased  with  the  re.sults,  if  he  had  trusted  familiarly  called  speculators,  "who  are  only 

the  proceeds  of  one  of  his  lectures  in  the  infant  .             ^-^                 '     ,                 xt     V     1       1 

enterprise.  ignorant  guessers  or  bettors.    No  doubt  they 

The  injustice  begins  when  men  set  an  excessive  often  act  under  advice  of  their  brokers,  but 
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they    contribute    no    particle    of    intelligent       The  pathos  of  speculation  lies  in  this  dir#c- 

study  in  the  appraisement  of  values.     This  ^o"-     It  is  not  wrong  that  the  village  school- 
I     "^         1              f                 1                .            •  master,  or  the  country  minister,  or  the  dress- 
class  surely  are  of  no  sound  economic  use  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^  her  scanty  earnings,  wishes  to  have 

crowdmg  upon    the   market,      bo   far   from  a  share  in  the  fabulous  wealth  which  modem 

helping  to  fix  or  maintain  values,  they  prob-  society  is  accumulating.    They  rightly  think  "it 

ably  add  an  element  of  exaggeration,  excite-  would  be  fine"  if  their  bit  of  investment  in  the 

1  1   *     4.U  A     4,     c  \.     -^^^^  wonderful   mine  described   in   their   denomma- 

ment,  and  peril  to  the  conduct  of  business.  ^-^^^^  .^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  successfully  as  they 

Their  presence  and   the  stakes  which   they  hope.    What  they  do  not  see  is  that  they  have 

wager  tempt  the  bona  fide  or  expert  class  of  no  business  to  hope  for  this  success;  they  do 

speculators    to    play    upon    their   hopes   and  "o*  know  enough.    No  one  has  taught  them  that 

their  fears    and   tn  rreate  artificial   '  booms  '  ^^^^^  "^^^"^   °^  promising  kind  of  speculation 

tneir  tears,  and  to  create  artinciai     Dooms  depends  upon  effort,  skill,  experience,  the  play 

or  panics,   and   actually  to   unsettle  values,  of  intelligence  upon  the  conditions  of  each  new 

In  short,  the  people  who  *  take  flyers  '  are  problem.     Honorable  speculation  is  a  form  of 

mostlv  gamblers  pure  and  simple.    They  pay  science.     It   is   never   mere   cheap   guesswork, 

their 'monpv   tn   snnnnrt   a   rnnQlrlerahle    and  ^"^    *^^^^    innocent    people,— a    great    host    of 

tneir  mone>    to  support  a  considerable  and  them,— are     daily     matching     their     ignorance 

expensive  group  of  bankers  and  brokers.  1  o  against  the  loaded  dice  of  those  whom  their 
the  honest  question:  What  actual  social  ser-  credulity  tempts  to  make  a  business  of  floating 
vice  do  you  render  through  your  speculative  all  kinds  of  plausible  and  worthless  enter- 
transactions,  such  as  might  justify  you  in  P"^^^'^^  ^j,j  ^^^  ^^^j^  ,^^^^  ^^^  ^^p^^^^  j^^ 
pocketing  your  expected  wmnmgs,  abstracted  of  life?  We  have  no  right  to  expect  to  receive 
doubtless  from  the  common  wealth?  they  when  we  give  no  equivalent  return.  We  have 
can  give  no  rational  answer.     They  are  not  "o  right  to  expect  ordinary  gains,  unless  we  give 

merely  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  ^^  If^}  ordinary  service.     Much  less  have  we 

t         i  1         u  right    to    extra    gams    from    our    investments, 

—a  harmless  amusement,— but  they  are  try-  ^^ere  we  put  in  no  extra  skill,  foresight,  or 

ing  to  get  what  does  not  belong  to  them."  other  form  of  service. 


WATCHING  TRADE   BAROMETERS. 

A  RE  "times"  good,  or  are  they  bad?  and  railroading,   along  with   a  multitude  of  allied 

how  good  or  bad  are  they  ?    The  busy  businesses.  ,       ^    ,        ,         .,       , 

•I     /:    1        ^  /     u'^^^}^  k,.       When  it  is  remembered  that  the  railroads  are 

investor  can  easily  find  out  for  himself  by  ^^^„y  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^,^ 

keeping   in    touch    with    the    three   sensitive  be  seen  how  well  the  heart  action  of  business 

trade  barometers:  The  state  of  steel  and  iron  may  be  determined  by  scrutiny  of  these  eam- 

manufacture,  of  combined  railroad  earnings,  ings  month  by  month. 

and  of  bank  clearings  in  the  difiFerent  prin-       Bank  clearings  represent,  of  course,  the  ebb 

cipal   cities.      These   figures   appear   in   any  ^"^  ^^^   ""[  business   as  this  passes  through 

•  1  n         '  ^    J         i  money    institutions.      The    volume    of    chedcs 

newspaper  with   a   proper   financial   depart-  j,^^^  ^p^„  ^^^^^  i„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j„  ^^^  ^.^^ 

ment,   and    they  are   placed    opposite   corre-  week  shows  accurately,  of  course,  the  amount 

spending  figures  for  the  past  year,  so  that  an  of  money  required  to  handle  the  business  of  that 

exact  comparison  of  increase  or  decrease  is  city  in  the  course  of  that  week,  and,  therefore, 

apparent.     J.  H.  Gannon,  Jr.,  In  Pearsons  f^e  amount  of  business  actually  transacted.    If 

Magazine ^  comments   on   these   three    "  ba-  Jt  is  compared  with  the  business  transacted 

•^         „         .  y,         ^  previous  week,  or  in  the  same  week  of  the  prc- 

rometers      as  toUows :  ceding  year,  the  picture  of  the  business  situation 

^1      TT  •.  J  o.  .      o.    1  /-  .•       ,  s^  ^^^  ^s  ^^^t  particular  city  is  concerned  is  com^ 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  as-  plcte. 

sumed  such  a  leading  position  in  the  steel  and 

iron  trade,  through   its  attraction  to  itself  of        Below  the  editors  of  the  Review  OF  Re- 

many  of  the  biggest  plants  m  the  United  States,  ,^^,,.3  f^^^j^j^    ^e  latest  ''  readings  "  of  the 

that   a   knowledge   of   its   business   fortunes   is  ,  ,<  1  »      ^r^        ««"*b^      "*   "■*- 

really  accurate  information  of  the  situation  with  ^^"^^^       barometers.         lo    follow    such    rc- 

ali  other  steel  and  iron-making  concerns.    Iron  Ports  as  they  appear,  and  to  form  deductions 

and  steel  are  in  this  age  the  basis  for  so  many  constantly  improving  In  accuracy,  adds  intcr- 

diflFerent  kinds  of  activity,  finding  extended  use  est  to  daily  affairs,  and  is  a  habit  that  every 

in  the  construction  of  skyscrapers  and  buildings  investor  should  cultivate. 
ot  many  kinds,  as  well  as  in  railroad  work,  such        i?*    *.     ...u      1  ^    ^  1  <■     » 

as  bridges,  rails,  and  equipment,  that  when  the  ^  ^1''^^^^   ^*^^   latest   quarterly   report  of  the 

Steel  Corporation  reports  a  falling-oflF  in  orders  ^^^^^1   Corporation   is  quoted.     The  item  of 

it  means  declining  trade  in  real  estate  and  in  "  unfilled  orders  "  is  always  significant: 
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UNFILLED  ORDERS  ON   HAND. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Sept.  30,  1907. . 6,425,008  June  30,  1904.  .3,192.277 

June  30,  1907.  .7,603,878  Mar.  31,  1904.  .4,136.961 

June  30,  1906.  .6,809.589  Dec.  31.  1903..  .3.215,123 

Mar.  31,  1906.  .7,018,712  Sept.  30,  1903.. 3,278,742 

Dec.  31.  1905..  .7.605,086  June  30,  1903.  .4.066,578 

Sept.  30,  1905.. 5,865.377  Mar.  31,  1903.  .5.410.719 

June  30,  1905.  .4.829.655  Dec.  31.  1902..  .5,347,253 

Mar.  31,  1905.  .5,597,560  Sept.  30,  1902.. 4.843,007 

Dec.  31.  1904..  .4,696,203  June  30,  1902.  .4,791,993 
Sept.  30,  1904.. 3,027,436 

Commenting  on  this  table,  Chairman  E. 
H.  Gary  said,  on  October  29: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
recession  in  business  during  the  last  three 
months,  which  has  resulted  in  numerous  in- 
quiries from  stockholders,  I  feel  justified  in 
making  to  you  a  frank  statement. 

On  June  30,  1907,  our  companies  had  on  hand 
unfilled  orders  aggregating  7,603,878  tons.  On 
September  30  this  tonnage  had  been  decreased  to 
6,425,008  tons.  This  has  since  been  decreased  by 
about  400,000  tons.  The  bookings  in  August 
were  about  18,000  tons  per  day.  In  September 
they  were  about  20,000  tons  per  day.  There 
were  further  increases  during  the  first  half  of 
October,  but  since  that  time  the  bookings  have 
decreased,  and  are  now  at  the  rate  of  18,000 
tons  per  day  for  the  month. 

Since  November  i,  the  corporation  has 
cut  dow^n  Its  output  more  than  50  per  cent. 
But  it  was  run  at  top  capacity  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year,  so  that  the  total  pro- 
duction for  1907  will  be  the  greatest  of  any 
year  in  its  history. 

In  the  table  of  net  earnings  which  fol- 
lows, notice  especially  the  last  line,  which 
shows  the  heavy  increase  for  the  first  three 
quarters  over  the  similar  1906  period.  This 
means  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1907  could  decrease  more  than 
$1 3*500,000,  and  still  leave  the  corporation 
•with  net  earnings  equal  to  those  of  the  pros- 
perous year  of  1906. 

jnST    EARNINGS    FOB    NINE    MONTHS    ENDING    SEPTEM- 
BER  30. 

1907.  1906. 

January     $12,838,703  $11,850,375 

February    12,145,815  10,958,275 

March     14,137,974  13,819,840 

First  quarter $39,122,492         $36,634,490 

April    $14,600,838         $12,581,902 

May   16,056,832  14.041,601 

June    14,846,035  13,501,530 

Second  quarter $45,503,705         $40,125,033 

July    $13,804,167         $12,242,098 

August 15,279.173  13,158,860 

September    14,720,945  12,713,666 

Third  quarter $43,804,285         $38,114,624 

Total  nine  months $128,430,482       $114,874,147 

Next  IS  shown  the  latest  monthly  report 
of  bank  clearings,  exhibiting  a  decrease  for 
the  whole  country  of  29.3  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1906.  Least  falling  off  appeared 
in  the  Soutli  Atlantic  and  Western  sections. 


November.                1907.  1906.  Per  ct. 

New  England.  .  $065,159,589  $852,r>22,128  —22.0 

Middle    836.210.609  1,003.506.127  — 16.7 

South    Atlantic.    247,779,142  271,638,428  —    8.8 

Southern     518,549,437  631,814.752  —17.9 

Central   West.  .  1,203,402.734  1,431,162.354  —16.0 

Western   407.200,872  419.446.046  —    2.9 

Pacific    273,051.371  428,490,531  —36.3 

Totals $4,151,359,754   $5,038,580,302     —  17.6 

N.  Y.  City....    5.500,742.102     8,007.987.812     —36.1 

United   States.$0.G52,101,91G  $13,040,568,174    —29.3 

The  New  York  City  figures  are  larger 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  country's  put  together, 
but  are  less  significant  of  trade  conditions 
than  the  others,  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  transactions  on  the  two  great  stock 
exchanges.  Stock  "  purchases  "  and  **  sales  " 
have  fallen  off  radically  during  the  autumn 
depression ;  but  only  a  minor  proportion  of 
these  transactions  represents  actual  business, 
as  distinguished  from  speculation.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  decrease  in  New  York  City,  it 
is  reassuring  that  no  banking  institution  of 
established  conservative  reputation  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors. 

The  third  table,  that  of  the  latest  re- 
ported gross  earnings  of  railroads,  looks  a 
little  pessimistic  at  first  glance,  but  some 
allowances  must  be  made  for  special  condi- 
tions. The  figures  given  are  those  of  rail- 
roads reporting  to  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  of  New  York  City. 

55   RAILROADS,  JANUARY   1 -NOVEMBER  30. 

Year.                                   Gross  earnings.  Mileage. 

1906 $540,238,902  72.766 

1907 590,965,575  74,037 

Increase,  9.S9  per  cent. 

56    RAILROADS,    MONTH    OP    NOVEMBER. 

Year.                                   Gross  earnings.  Mileage. 

1906 $53,425,317  73,168 

1907 54,770,493  74,439 

Increase  only  2.52  per  cent. 

In  Other  words,  the  November,  1907,  in- 
crease of  2.52  per  cent,  was  little  more  than 
one-fourth  the  average  increase  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1907, — 9.39  per  cent.  But 
the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  it  looks. 
Although  business  depression  undoubtedly 
played  some  part  in  the  lessening  of  the 
increase,  two  great  agricultural  conditions 
were  largely  responsible, — the  delayed  move- 
ment of  Northwest  grain  and  of  Southern 
cotton.  The  farmers  are  holding  this  traffic 
back  for  higher  prices. 

However,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  prophesy 
accurately  the  extent  of  the  threatened  trade 
reaction  merely  from  railroad  earnings. 
There  were  sufficient  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
October  i  to  keep  most  factories  and  mines 
at  work  for  several  weeks.  The  December 
figures  for  railroad  gross  earnings,  available 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1908,  may  be 
expected  to  make  even  a  lighter  showing. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS.  day,  Page  &  Co.),  entitled  "Daffodils,  Narcissus 
Among  the  holiday  books  with  classical  or  and  How  to  Grow  Them "  and  "  Water-Lilies 
semi-classical  subjects  which  have  come  to  us  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  give  an  abundance  of 
for  notice  are :  "  The  Story  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  helpful  suggestions  to  the  rapid  y  mcreasmg 
His  Companions'*  (Scribners),  written  and  il-  number  of  men  and  ^vomen  who  take  a  personal 
lustrated  by  Howard  Pyle;  *' The  Story  of  interest  m  the  growing  of  hardy  plants.  The 
Joseph"  (Baker,  Taylor),  retold  from  the  Old  writer  of  the  daffodils  book,  A.  M.  Kirby,  gives 
Testament,  with  pictures  in  color,  by  George  Al-  ^  chapter  on  flowering  daffodils  m  winter  and 
fred  Williams ;  "  Gallantry  "  (Harpers),  an  eigh-  also  on  water  culture  m  the  house,  containing 
teenth  century  "dizain  in  ten  comedies  with  an  Practical  sugestions  for  people  who  are  inter- 
afterpiece  "  by  James  Branch  Cabell,  illustrated  ^sted  in  the  indoor  cultivation  of  those  bulbs, 
in  color  by  Howard  Pyle;  "  God's  Calendar,"  il-  ij^e  authors  of  the  book  on  water-lilies,  Prof, 
lustrated  in  color  from  photographs  (Jennings  ^^"O^  S.  Conard  and  Mr.  Henn  Hus,  have 
&  Graham),  by  William  A.  Quayle;  "Favorite  made  a  special  study  of  aquatic  plants,  gmng 
Fairy  Tales"  (Harpers),  the  childhood  joys  of  sP^^ial  attention  to  practical  methods  for  build- 
representative  men  and  women,  illustrated  and  *"^.  enective  water  gardens.  ^ 
with  colored  marginal  designs  by  Peter  Newell;  ,.  ^  popular  guide  to  American  mosses  and 
'The  Holly-Tree  Inn  and  a  Christmas  Tree,"  Ijchens  has  been  compiled  bv  Nma  K  Marshall, 
of  Dickens,  arranged  (Baker  &  Taylor)  with  il-  ^J^^  author  of  The  Mushroom.Book  (Double- 
lustrations  in  color  and  line  by  George  Alfred  ^ay,  Page).  Numerous  cuts  interspersed 
Williams;  Longfellow's  "  Hanging  of  the  Crane  "  throughout  the  text,  together  with  the  full-page 
(Houghton,  Mifflin),  illustrated  in  color  by  Ar-  P^atf^'  several  of  which  are  in  color,  afford  a 
thur  Keller,  with  designs  by  Florence  Swain;  ""^ady  means  of  identfying  many  of  our  com- 
"  The  Rivals,"  Sheridan's  famous  comedy,  "^^y^'*  ^P^/^^^  and  lichens,  and  the  author  adds 
brought  out  by  Crowell  with  an  introduction  by  "seful  information  concerning  the  uses  and 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  and  illustrations  by  M.  methods  of  preserving  these  plants. 
Power  O'Malley;  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Won-  ,,  ^^  \ttle  book  by  James  Buckham,  entitled 
derland"  (by  Lewis  Carroll),  brought  out  by  Afield  with  the  Seasons  (Crowell),  gives  a 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  with  twelve  drawings  in  series  of  mterpretations  of  nature  in  its  varying 
color  and  pen  sketches  by  Arthur  Rackham  and  '"^^s  as  related  to  the  recurring  changes  in  the 
a  poem  by  Austin  Dobson ;  and  "  The  First  Nan-  ^^^A^^"^•  .  , .  ,  ,  .,i  t 
tucket  Tea  Party"  (Doubleday,  Page),  illus-  A"  American  bird-lovers  will  welcome  a  new 
trated,  decorated,  and  illuminated  by  Walter  book  by  Upt  brilliant  young  naturalist,  Mr.  Wil^ 
jj^tlg  nam  L.  rinley,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  whose  photo- 
Other  holiday  books  depending  almost  exclu-  ^^^P^^  /"^  ^ird  life  as  they  have  appeared  in 
sively  for  their  attraction  upon  their  illustrations  some  of  our  leading  illustrated  magazines  dur- 
are:  "The  Harrison  Fisher  Book"  (Scribners),  >."?  the  past  few  years  have  commanded  general 
a  collection  of  drawings  in  colors  and  black  and  "interest.  The  studies  forming  the^  basis  of  the 
white,  with  an  introduction  by  James  B.  Car-  Present  volume  -  American  ,  Birds  Photon 
rington;  "The  Astonishing  Tale  of  a  Pen  and  graphed  and  Studied  from  Life  (Scribners),- 
Ink  Puppet"    (Scribners),  "being  some  gentle  were  largely  made  in  the  West,  but  representa- 

sarcasm  on  the  genteel  art  of  illustrating,"  by  ^^'t  ^a'a^-^""?^  ''*^^''  ^^'"^^?^*l'u  '''''"'i'^  *^^ 

Oliver  Herford;  and  "The  Teddyssey"    (Life  included  m  the  survey    so  that,  the  work  as  a 

Publishing  Company),  a  scries  of  good-natured  '^^''}^   is  national  in   its   scope     Many  of  the 

thrusts  at  the  President  by  Otho  Gushing.  photographs  employed  were  made  by  Mr.  Her- 

A    beautiful     edition    of     "  Hymns     of     the  J"^"  \  Bohlman,  with  whom  Mr    Fm  ev  has 

Marshes,"  by  Sidney  Lanier  (Scribners),  is  il-  ^^^"  ^^^^^^^  associated  in  studying  bird  life  for 

lustrated  from  nature  by  Henry  Troth,  whose  ["^"^  y^^^l^'    T^  .f^c^l^-^   ^uch   photographs   as 

drawings  are  aptly  fitted  to  the  verse  which  they  these  involves  in  itself  a  study  of  the  subjects 

accomoanv  which  goes  far  to  insure  the  general  accuracy 

^     ^'  of  the  observations  recorded  in  the  text. 
NATURE  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS.  About  ninety  American  birds  are  described  in 

_  ,     ,  ,       ,  ,  .  ^   •  a    volume    entitled    "  Feathered    Game    of   the 

So  marked  has  been  the  recent  increase  of  the  Northeast,"    by    William    H.    Rich     (Crowell). 

output    of    American    "  nature    books  "    that   a  The  author  is  a  practical  sportsman  and  has  him- 

change   has    taken    place   in    the   customs    and  self  hunted  nearly  every  bird  in  New  England 

methods  of  publishing  houses.     The  publication  which  he  describes  in  this  book, 
of  this  class  of  books  is  no  longer  confined  to       The  first  volume   in   the  "  Animal  Behavior 

the  spring  or  summer  months,  but  is  distributed  Series"  (Macmillan)  is  "The  Dancing  Mouse, 

throughout  the   year.    It   happens  that  during  A  Study  in  Animal  Behavior,"  by  Dr.  Robert 

the  past  autumn  an  unusually  large  number  of  M.  Yerkes,  instructor  in  comparative  psychology 

books  having  to  do  with  out-of-door  life,  both  in  Harvard  University.    This  book  is  as  useful, 

vegetable  and  animal,  have  been  issued  from  the  perhaps,  as  a  disclosure  of  the  methods  by  which 

P'^S?^*  .  ^  ^^^  behavior  and  intelligence  may  be  studied  as 

Two  volumes  in  the  Garden  Library  (Double-  for  what  it  contributes  concerning  the  particular 
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animal  under  investigation.  To  people  who  have 
not  followed  the  recent  developments  in  this 
field  of  science  the  book  is  a  revelation. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Ten  Commandments"  (Scribners) 
Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  develops  his  theory 
that  the  Commandments  are  not  arbitrary  laws 
given  to  man,  but  are  fundamental  laws  of  all 
highly  developed  animals.  In  an  interesting  way 
Mr.  Thompson-Seton  traces  through  the  animal 
world  the  consequences  following  upon  a  breach 
of  the  ten  great  principles  on  which  human  so- 
ciety is  founded. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  Great  Golfers  in  the 
,  Making,"  edited  by  Henry  Leach  ( Philadelphia : 
George  W,  Jacobs  &  Co.),  a  number  of  the  most 
celebrated  players  of  this  ancient  Scottish  game 
give  autobiographical  accounts  of  their  early 
progress,  "  with  reflections  on  the  morals  of 
their  experience."  These  men  answer,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  question :  "  How  did  you  come 
to  take  itp  this  game?"  The  several  autobio- 
graphical chapters  not  only  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  they  indicate  in  large  measure  what  are 
the  secrets  of  the  success  of  these  great  players. 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  UEUOIRS. 

"  Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson,  the  Wan- 
dering Scholar,"  collected  and  edited  by  William 
Knight  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.),  will  appeal  to  a 
great  number  of  students  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, many  of  whom  may  never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  Professor  Davidson  person- 
ally, but  had  grown  familiar  with  his  writings 
as  the^  appeared  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
magazmes  and  reviews  for  many  years.  David- 
son, a  Scotchman  by  birth,  had  been  drawn  to 
America  by  his  desire  to  found  a  sort  of  fellow- 
ship of  ethical  propaganda  and  social  reform,  tary  life  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular 
Before  coming  to  this  country,  however,  he  had  War  to  the  end  of  the  Russian  campaign.  It 
wandered  over  Europe,  coming  into  contact  with  will  be  remembered  that  this  history  of  Napo- 
leading  minds  in  the  chief  universities.  All  leon,  complete  in  four  volumes,  is  only  a  por- 
these  experiences  lilted  him  for  the  lectureship  tion  of  the  author's  "History  of  the  Art  of 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  to  which  tlie  War,"  which  was  begun  in  i8go  with  the  life  of 
later  years  Of  his  life  were  devoted.  The  bib-  Alexander.  In  this  work  political  events  are 
liography  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume  barely  touched  on,  and  personal  matters  arc  al- 
of  memorials  gives  an  amazing  exhibit  of  the  luded  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light 
range  of  Davidson's  work  in  the  fields  of  specu-  on  Napoleon's  career  as  a  soldier.  Although  a 
lative  philosophy,  ethics,  and  sociology.  Profes-  part  of  the  larfjer  history,  this  military  life  of 
sor  Davidson  died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty.        Napoleon    is    still    of   itself   a   complete    work. 

Owen  Wisler's  "  Seven  Ages  of  Washington  "  Colonel  Dodge's  ability  as  a  military  writer  is  so 
(Macmillan)  is  a  biography  of  a  new  and  at-  well  known  as  to  require  no  extended  comment 
tractive  type.    Such  a  departure  from  the  con-    in  this  place. 

ventional  lines  might  be  hazardous  in  the  case  Concerning  the  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fes,';enden 
of  most  of  the  great  men  of  American  history,  of  Maine  little  is  remembered  to-day  save  that 
but  in  this  instance  we  believe  it  to  be  fully  justi-  he  was  one  of  the  seven  Republican  Senators 
fied,  since  the  great  number  of  biographies  al-  who  voted  against  the  impeachment  of  President 
ready  in  existence  may  be  counted  on  to  supply  Johnson.  His  brief  period  of  service  as  Secre- 
the  average  reader  with  the  necessary  ground-  tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  last  year  of  the 
work  of  data.  .  What  Mr.  Wister  attempts  to  do  Civil  War  is  almost  forgotten.  Yet  the  two  vol- 
is  to  paint  a  picture  of  Washington  at  successive  times  which  make  up  t!re  aiilhoriiied  "Life  and 
stages  in  his  career,  beginning  with  his  boyhood  Public  Services  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,"  by 
and  ending  with  his  retirement  from  the  Presi-  his  son.  General  Francis  Fessenden  (Boston: 
dency.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  from  Mr.  Wister's  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  show  that  he  was  an 
250  pages  the  American  boy  or  girl  will  come  important  if  not  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  stir- 
away  with  a  clearer  image  of  the  Father  of  His  ring  legislative  annals  of  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
Country  than  could  possibly  be  formed  by  read-  construction  epochs  in  our  political  history. 
ing  the  ponderous  volumes  that  made  up  the  Senator  Fessenden  belonged  to  that  group  of 
earlier  "  fives  "  of  Washington.  committee  workers,  the  members  of  which  made 

Two  additional  volumes  in  Col.  Theodore  A.  up  hy  assiduous  attention  to  public  duties  what 
Dodge's    "Napoleon,"    in    the    Great    Captains    they  lacked  by  wav  of  newspaper   fame. 
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strange  that  his  menioirs  rcmsineil  unpublished 
until  one  of  his  sons,  after  much  delving  in 
public  and  private  records,  was  able  to  prepare 
this  full  and  very  satisfactory  account. 

In  view  of  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  Ihe  Hudson  River  it  is  eminently 
appropriate  that  a  good  popular  account  of  the 
episode  sliould  be  given  wide  circulation.  To 
this  end  Mr.  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon,  who  has 
written  acceptably  before  on  the  Hudson  River, 
has  prepared  an  interesting  sketch  of  "  Henry 
Hudson,  His  Times  and  His  Voyages"  (Put- 
nams).  As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  in- 
cludes much  more  than  an  account  of  Hudson's 
exploration  of  the  Rhine  of  America,  although  a 
la^e  proportion  of  Ihc  space  ts  naturally  de- 
voted to  that  exploit.  Mr.  Hacon  has  made  care- 
ful studies  of  all  of  Hudson's  voyages,  and  em- 


Fronllsiileei;   (rciliieed)    Irom  '■  Honry   nudaon." 

I i shed  in  the  English  language.  \[r.  Pollak 
gives  us  the  setting  of  the  Ufe  and  times  which 
produced  the  plays  covering  almost  all  the  Met- 
icmich  regime.  The  volvimc  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  scries  of  lectures  on  Austrian  dramatists  de- 
livered by  the  author  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
-ily. 

An   intimate   personal   story   of   Ihc   life  and 


bodies  in  this  work  a  great  lica!  of  information 
that  will  be  new  to  most  American  readers. 

"Grant,  Lincohi,  and  the  I'recdmen  "  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.)  is  the  title  given  to  a  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  by  the  late  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  United  Stales  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. These  reminiscences  have  (o  do  chiefly 
with  the  Civil  War,  having  special  reference  to 
the  work  for  the  contrabands  and  frecdmen  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  An  interesting  biograj)h- 
ical  sketch  of  General  Eaton,  prepared  by  Miss 
Ethel  Osgood  Mason,  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  volume. 

The  name  of  Franz  Grillparzer  is  so  little 
known  to  American  lovers  of  the  drama  and 
literature  that  a  real  welcome  will  be  accorded 
Mr.  Guslav  Pollak's  study  of  this  dramatist. 
which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out 
under  the  title  "  Franz  Grillparzer  and  the  Aus- 
trian IJrama."  This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the 
first  biography  and  critic.il  estimate  of  the  fa- 
mous Viennese  dramatist  which  has  been  pub- 
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career  of  "  The  Real  Sir  Richard  Burton,"  by 
Waller  Phelps  Dodge,  comes  from  the  press  of 
T.  Fisher  Unwiti,  of  London,  imported  by  the 
A.  Wessels  Company.  This  record  of  the  life 
and  aehievemenls  of  the  great  explorer,  whose 
name  ranks  with  those  of  Livingstone  and  Stan- 
ley, is  intended  to  supersede  all  other  lives  and 
biographies  of  the  cultured  Englishman  whose 
translation  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights "  has  given 
him  also  an  imperishable  fame  in  the  literature 
of  our  English  tongue. 

The  autobiography  and  life-work  of  the  "  king 
of  conjurers,"  Robert  Houdin,  recently  brought 
out  in  A  volume  in  French,  entitled  "  Confi- 
dences d'tin  Prcstidigiteur,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Coates  &  Co.,  of  Phifa- 
delphia.  This  work,  which  has  had  a  great  run 
in  Europe,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  the  American  reading  public. 

HISTORY. 

A  noteworthj;  human  document  of  the  Rosso- 
Japanese  War  .is  Tadayoshi  Sakiirai's  "  Human 
Bullets"  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  It  is  the  story 
of  the  experiences  of  a  Japanese  lieutenanl, 
written  with  the  spirit  and  verve  of  a  man  of 
twenty-five  who  sees  the  world  with  the  glow 
and  courage  of  his  years.  The  book  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  and  has  the 
fascination  of  a  novel  as  well  as  the  intimate  ap- 
peal of  a  personal  diary.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion by  Count  Okuma.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  translation  from  the  Japanese  into  Eng- 
lish is  by  a  Japanese,  Masujiro  Honda,  the  Ejig- 


lish  text,  however,  being  edited  by  Alice  Mabel 

"  Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  the  New  England 
Border,"  by  Katharine  M.  Abbott  fPutnams),  is 
a  richly  illustrated  volume  of  local  history  and 
description  whi<;h  supplements  the  author's  "  Old 
Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England."  The 
present  volume  deals  in  the  main  with  portions 
of  Connecticut  and  old  peerfield,  and  the  Berk- 
shire country  of  western  Massachusetts.  Some 
of  the  fiegalives  made  by  well-known  amateur 
photographers  of  the  localities  treated  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  half-tone  illustrations,  while 
a  number  of  clever  drawings  supplement  these 
photographs. 

In  this  field  of  local  history  no  American  in 
recent  times  has  worked  more  diligently  or  to 
better  purpose  than  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  of 
the  ancient  College  of  Wilham  and  Mary,  in  Vir- 
ginia. President  Tyler's  "Cradle  of  the  Re- 
public "  (Jamestown  and  James  River)  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  tell  of  the  topographical 
history  of  Jamestown  and  the  James  River.  The 
discovery  of  new  materials  led  the  author  to 
bring  out  a  second  edition  last  year,  and  this 
valuable  work  now  has  a  companion  volume  in 
"  Williamsburg,  the  Old  Colonial  Capital " 
(Richmond,  Va.:  Whiltet  &  Shepperson).  Wil- 
liamsburg succeeded  Jamestown  as  the  capital  of 
Virginia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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(Scribners),  very  attractively  illustrated  in  color 
by  Edward  Penfield. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Leger,  the  Haitian  minister  to  the 
United  States,  has  completed  his  descriptive 
work,  "  Haiti,  Her  History  and  Her  Detractors," 
which  is  published  simultaneously  in  English  and 
French  by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company.  Mr. 
Leger  treats  his  country  from  every  standpoint, 
— historical,  social,  and  political.  His  expe- 
riences and  reach  of  view  en  tide  him  to  re- 
spectful allenlion.  He  makes  no  particular 
claim  for  his  country, — simply  asks  a  hearing. 
The  first  part  of  the  books  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  island  from  its  discovery  to  the 
election  of  Gen.  Nord  Alexis  as  President.  The 
second   Ircal.s   ni  the   natural  conditions   of  the 


At  Sflch'jm's  Head,  fjulllord.  In  111117.  lUuKtratlon 
(rMlucciil  from  '-Old  Talbs  and  UgL'nds  of  llii! 
New  KngJiind  llordtT.' 

Old  Dominion  found  expression  in  the  resolu- 
tions against  the  Stamp  Act,  the  resolution  for 
the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  and  other 
legislative  decrees  which  preceded  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  independence.  As  the  seat  of 
William  and  Mary  College  it  is  associated  with 
the  lives  of  Jefferson,  Slarshall,  Monroe,  the 
Randolphs,  and  r.iany  other  great  Virginians. 
Old  Williamsburg's  fame  extended  far  beyond 
State  boundaries  and  became  a  national  heritage. 
The  Albert  Shaw  Lectures  on  Diplomatic  His- 
tory at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1906 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  assistant 

Sirofessor  in  political  science  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
ege.  They  are  now  brought  out  i[i  book  form 
under  the  title  "  American  Diplomacy  Under 
Tyler  and  Polk"  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press).  The  lecturer  has  discovered  a 
thread  of  continuity  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  Slates  during  the  terms  of  these 
two  so-called  "accidental"  Presidents.  Tlie 
dominalhig  questions  were  those  relating  to 
boundary.  These  two  administration.^  accom- 
plished the  settlement  of  three  boundary  ques- 
tions: the  northeastern  and  northwestern 
through  negotiation,  and  the  southwestern  by 
conquest. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Among  the  recently  issued  noteworthy  books 
on  those  portions  of  the  Old  World  which  are 
always  receiving  pilgrims  of  art  lovers,  are; 
"  Venice :  The  Golden  Ages,"  a  translation 
( McClurg)  by  Horatio  F.  Brown  from  the 
original  Italian  of  Pompeo  Molmenti;  "Greece 
and  the  jEgean  Islands"  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
by  Philip  Sanford  Rlarden;  "The  Cathedrals 
and  Cloisters  of  Midland  France"  (Pulnams), 
in  two  volumes,  by  Elise  Whitlock  Rose,  with 
many  illustrations  from  original  photographs  by 
Vida  Hunt  Francis;  "Italy,  the  Magic  Land" 
(Little,  Brown),  by  Lilian  Whiting,  copiously 
illustrated :  "  The  Art  of  the  Prado "  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.),  an  illustrated  study  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  famous  gallery,  by  C.  S.  Ricketts ; 
"Browning's  Italy"  (Baker,  Taylor  &  Co.),  a 
study  of  Italian  life  and  art  in  Browning,  by 
Helen  Archibald  Clarke,  and  "Holland  Sketches" 


country,  the  custom,';  and  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  political  administration, 

A  work  of  more  than  300  large  page.s,  in,  lar^e 
type,  with  many  illustrations,  devoted  to  "Fiji 
and  Its  Possibilities,"  is  a  new  contribution  to 
the  descriptive  literature  of  the  season.  The 
book  is  written  with  sympathy  and  evidently 
fiom  a  background  of  extensive  knowledge  by 
Beatrice  Grimsliaw,  and  published  by  Doubifcday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date  description  of  Mex- 
ico, territorially,  politically,  racially,  and  econom- 
ically, is  Mr,  Nevin  O.  Winter's  "Mexico  and 
Her  People  of  To-day  "  (L,  C.  P.igc  &  Co.),  il- 
lustrated from  original  photographs.  Mr.  Win- 
ter has  endeavored  to  be  expository  rather  than 
controversial,  to  make  a  complete  and  accurate 
presentation  of  his  subject  "  rather  than  to  ad- 
vance radical  views  concerning  and  harsh  criti- 
cism of  our  next-door  neighbors,"  The  illustra- 
tions arc  particularly  interesting  and  helpful  in 
supporting  and  amplifying  the  text. 

It  is  no  new  claim  that  the  hi-ilory  of  mankind 
through  all  time  has  been  largely  governed  by 
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climatic  conditions.  A  striking  anc!  new  eon- 
lirnialioii  of  tliis  theory,  however,  is  to  be  fouiul 
in  Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington's  recently  issued 
book,  "The  Puisc  of  Asia"  (Houghton,  Mifffin 
&  Co.),  which  gives  a  very  readable  account  of 
a  year  spent  in  daring  scientilic  exploration  in 
ihe  deserts  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Mr,  Hun- 
tington's study  of  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Chantos  convinces  him  that  these  are  probably 
the  nearest  of  all  .existing  races  to  the  primitive 
Aryan  slock. 

In    Dr.    Charles   A.    Eastman's    "Old    Indian 
Days"  <McClure)   wc  mi-L-t  Ihe  trnilitional  red- 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION. 
In  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Some  Neglected 
Aspects  of  War"  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
arc  included  cSsnys  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  Dr. 
Ilennr  S.  Pritchelt,  and  Julian  S.  Corbclt.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  treats  of  the  moral  and  practical  as- 
pects of  war,  w:(r  from  the  Christian  standpoint, 
and  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  the  ques- 
tion of  immunity  for  belligerent  merchant  ship- 
ping; while  ex-Presid.:nt  Pritchctt  writes  of 
"  The  Power  that  Makes  for  Peace,"  and  Julian 
S.  Corbett,  lecturer  in  history  to  the  Naval  War 


skin,  all  strong  and  superb,  his  career  all  grandly 
heroic  and  breathlessly  adventurous ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  wc  read  authentic  accounts  of  some 
curious  national  customs  of  the  Sioux,  rendere<I 
the  more  interesting  through  the  author's  com- 
paring these  with  latter-day  Indian  usages.  The 
color  plates,  done  by  Groesbeck,  adorning  the 
volume,  are  briliiantlj'  executed. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  made  a  very 
readable  travel  book  out  of  his  experiences  in 
eqlalorial  Africa,  and  the  Scribners  have 
brought  the  book  out  with  the  title  "The  Congo 
and  Coasts  of  Africa."  Mr.  Davis  saw  a  great 
many  interesting  things  in  the  Congo  region, 
some  of  them  despite  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
the  Belgian  officials  to  prevent.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

A  series  of  first-hand  views  of  London  life  on 
its  pathetic  side,  with  much  of  sociological  in- 
terest, is  brought  out  (McClurc)  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Soul  Market."  The  authoress  is  Olive 
Christian  Malvcry   (Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy). 
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rpduccd}  trum  "The  Tulae  of  Asia." 
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(rodiiccd)  from  "  Hn:t 


Course,  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  Capture  of 
Private  Property  at  Sea." 
The  lectures  on  socialism  delivered  in  various 

iiarts  of  lliis  country  last  year  by  W.  H.  Mal- 
ock,  at  the  invitation  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  have  been  slightly 
recast  and  published  by  Mr.  ^lallock  in  a  book 
entitled  "A  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism" 
(Harpers).  Wr,  Mallock's  attitude,  while  emi- 
nently fair,  is  in  general  that  of  a  n on- Socialist, 
His  analytic  and  literary  powers,  as  sliQwn  so 
brilliantly  in  his  former  well-known  work,  "  The 
Reconstruction  of  Religious  Belief,"  characterize 
also  this  little  volume.  In  his  preface  he  admits 
the  justice  and  value  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
made  upon  his  lectures  by  American  Socialists. 
These  criticisms,  however,  he  maintains,  indicate 
how  far  "  modern  Socialists  thus  are  unable,  so 
far  as  fundamental  principles  are  concerned,  to 
controvert  the  main  arguments  brought  forward 
in  this  volume." 

A  new  book  by  the  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  is  entitled  "  The  Outlook  for  the  Aver- 
age Man"  <Macmillan).  The  appeal  of  this 
work  is  chiefly  to  those  young  men  of  our  day 
who  feel  that  in  the  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  nmst  now  be  faced  the 
3ld  landmarks  are  lost  or  obscured,  while  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  success  in  life's  battle 
seems  to  require  a  wholly  new  kind  of  equip- 


ment. Dr.  Shaw  has  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment tor  the  "  average  man  "  of  our  time.  Never 
before,  in  his  view,  was  the  young  man's  op- 
portunity greater  than  it  is  to-day ;  but  the  best 
investment  that  any  young  man  can  make  is  in 
his  own  training  for  useful  and  etTeclive  work 
hi  the  world.  "If  trained  capacity  has  been  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  past,  it  becomes  the  one 
indispensable  asset  under  the  new  conditions." 
The  five  college  addresses  which  make  up  this 
volume  are  all  rich  in  suggestions  derived  from 
many  years'  observation  and  experience. 

ESSAYS  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry's  "  Appreciation 
of  Literature,  which  comes  to  us  from  Baker 
&  Taylor,  consists  of  a  series  of  studies  includ- 
ing Keats,  Byron,  Milton,  Goldsmith,  and  I.amb, 
written  in  the  author's  happy,  optimistic  spirit. 
Professor  Woodberry's  other  recent  volume, 
"  Great  Writers "  (McClure)  considers  Cer- 
vantes, Scott.  Montaigne,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Robert  A.  Willmott's  "  Pleasures 
of  Literature"  (Putnams),  on  the  other  hand, 
IS  less  of  a  study  of  literary  masters  than  a 
(ileasantly  written  compendium  of  sound  advice 
to  those  who  would  make  writing  a  profession. 

Among  other  studies  of  literary  masters  re- 
cently issued  we  have  received  Dr.  William 
Wharton  Payne's  "  Greater  English  Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Holt):  Dr.  Elmer 
James  Bailey's  study  of  "  The  Novels  of  George 
Meredith"  (Scribners);  and  of  course  the  in- 
evitable Shakespeare  studies,  including  "  Shake- 
speare as  a  Dramatic  Thinker"  (Macmillan), 
by  Prof.  Richard  G.  Moullon,  and  a  recast  old 
edition  of  the  immortal  bard's  sonnets  under 
the  title  "  Shakespeare,  England's  Ulysses,"  be- 
ing the  masque  of  "  Love's  Labor  Won  "  drama- 
tized from  the  sonnets  of  1609  by  Latham  Davis 
(press  of  M.  N.  Willey,  Seaford,  Del.) 

The  mystical,  seductive  charm  which  charac- 

■  terizes  all  the  writings  of  the  late  William 
Sharpe     ("  Fiona    Macleod ")     fairly    saturates 

■  the  two  little  volumes  just  brought  out  by  Duf- 
field:  "  Pharais,  The  Romance  of  the  Isles  "  and 
"  The  Sin-Eater,   and  Other   Tale-;." 

"  Culture  by  Conversation  "  (Dodd,  Mead),  by 
Robert  Waters,  is  a  pica  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  old  lost  art  of  conversing,  which,  says  the 
author  of  this  volume,  i,s  as  superior  to  books 
as  living  men  and  women  are  to  the  post  mor- 
tem stories  of  their  lives.  Another  phase  of  the 
same  subject,^ — treated,  however,  more  technical- 
ly,—is  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea's  "  Linguistic  De- 
velopment  and   Education"    (Macmillan). 

In  "  Inquiries  and  Opinions "  (Scribners), 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
living  masters  of  the  essay,  discusses  literary 
craftsmanship  and  the  tcchniiiue  of  the  drama. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "  Intelligence  of  Ihe 
Flowers "  is  ostensibly  a  nature  book,  but  the 
delicate  imagination  and  exquisite  literary  style 
of  the  author  are  so  pervasive  and  charming 
throughout  the  bonk  that  it  is  really  a  work  of 
literature.  The  English  translation  is  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Maltos,  and  the  publishers 
are  Dodd,  Mead. 

"Daj-s  Off"  (Scribners),  by  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  IS  a  series  of  "  digression -s,"  as  (he  genial 
Doctor  pi:ts  it.  meaning  holiday  oiilings  and  par- 
ticularly   fishing    trips.     These    digressions    are 
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written  in  the  Doctor's  own  inimitable  style,  and  Bible"  CMacmillan).     This  excellent  work  has 

the  book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  is  dedicated  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages, 

to    ex-President    Cleveland,    "  whose    years    of  A    few    years    ago   the    term    *'  Christocentric 

great  work  as  a  statesman  have  been  cheered  by  theology  "  was  much  in  use.     Perhaps  one  rea- 

days  of  good  play  as  a  fisherman."  son  why  the  phrase  is  less  familiar  now  is  that 

The    latest   addition    to    the    Little    Journeys  what   was   once  a   designation   of   a   particular 

series  of  Elbert  Hubbard  is  "  Little  Journeys  to  school   is   now  used   to   characterize  the   whole 

the    Homes    of    Eminent    Orators,"     including  trend .  of   modern   theological    thinking.      Prac- 

studies  of  Pericles,   Mark  Antony,  Savonarola,  tically  all  theology  nowadays  is  Christocentric. 

Martin    Luther,    Burke,    Pitt,    Marat,    Beecher,  The  word  is  no  longer  needed  to  distinguish  a 

Ingersoll,  Henry,  King,  and  Phillips.  special   phase  of   thought.      The   very  titles   of 

pi?T  iriniiQ  Aisin  thpot  nriPAT   wopk«?  theological     treatises     indicate     this     tendency. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  ..  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  j^^^^^  ,,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  approach  of  Christmas  is  always  heralded  (Scribners)  ;  **  The  Christ  That  Is  to  Be,"  by 
by  the .  appearance  of  a  number  of  books  on  the  author  of  "Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia "  (Mac- 
religious  or  semi-religious  topics,  some  of  them  millan)  ;  '*  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  by 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  in  subject,  others  of  a  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson  (Scribners)  are  among 
more  general  philosophical  or  popular  tone,  the  books  of  the  past  autumn.  The  Rev.  R.  J. 
Dr.  William  Trumbull's  "Evolution  and  Re-  Campbell's  "New  Theology  Sermons"  (Mac- 
ligioh  "  (Grafton  Press)  is  a  study  of  the  great  millan)  is  another  volume  devoted  very  largely 
religions  of  the  world,  ostensibly  by  a  confirmed  to  an  exposition  of  the  power  of  Christ  in  the 
evolutionist  in  talks  with  his  children ;  Dr.  world  as  interpreted  by  modern  scholarship. 
James  Orr's  "Virgin  Birth  of  Christ"  (Scrib-  Turning  from  the  doctrinal  to  the  purely  his- 
ners)  is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  during  torical  aspects  of  Christ's  career  on  earth,  an 
the  past  year  to  Bible  teachers,  aiming  to  re-  exceedingly  interesting  contribution  has  been 
establish  faith  in  the  miracle  of  (Thrist's  incarna-  made  by  Rabbi  Aaron  P.  Drucker,  of  Austin, 
tion;  "Christ  and  Buddha"  (American  Baptist  Texas,  in  a  brochure  entitled  "The  Trial  of 
Publication  Society),  by  Dr.  Josiah  Nelson  Jesus,  from  Jewish  Sources"  (New  York: 
Cushing.  is  a  reverend,  comparative  study  of  Bloch  Publishing  Company).  Jewish  traditions, 
the  sublime  figures  in  the  title.  as  indicated  by  Rabbi  Drucker,  while  they  differ 

Among  strictly  ecclesiastical  studies  we  have  from    the    New    Testament    narratives,    do   not 

received   Dr.    Caspar   Rene    Gregory's    "  Canon  really  oppose  or  contradict  those  narratives,  but 

and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,"  in  the  Inter-  rather    confirm    and     corroborate    them.      The 


the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  now  brought  the  Jewish  people  were  betrayed  by  the  Romans. 

out  by  Jennings  &  Graham  contributions  to  science. 

Of  volumes  of  sermons  and  rehgio-philosophic 

studies   there   are   many,    including   among  the  "  The  Conquest  of  Cancer "  is  the  somewhat 


veil),  by  Dr.  Charles  F.   Aked :   "The  Empire  ment  of  malignant  growths  by  specific  or  can- 

of  Love"   (Revell),  by  W.  J.  Dawson;  "  Signs  crotoxic  ferments.    The  author,  of  course,  would 

of  God  in  the  World  "   (Jennings  &  Graham),  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  disease  has 

by  John  P.  D.  John ;  "  The  Infinite  Affection  "  been  actually  conquered,  but  holds  that  there  is 

(Pilgrim    Press),   by    Charles    S.    Macfarland;  warrant  for  belief  that  the  new  mode  of  attack 

"This   Mystical   Life  of  Ours"    (Crowell),  by  indicated  and  initiated  by  Dr.  Beard  "gives  us 

Ralph  Waldo  Trine;  and  "  The  Temple  of  Vir-  the  key  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  that  so  soon 

tue"     (Houghton,    Mifl[lin),    by    Paul    Revere  as  this  advantage  is  pressed  home  the  conquest 

Frothingham.  of  cancer  will  be  an  accomplished  fact." 

Two  very  welcome  English  versions  of  im-  ,  Prof.  William  Herbert  Hobbs,  of  the  Univer- 
portant  philosophical  and  religious  works  of  sity  of  Michigan,  has  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
European  masters  are:  Nietzsche's  "Beyond  ject  of  earthquakes  (Appletons),  which  ought 
Good  and  Evil,"  a  prelude  to  a  philosophy  of  to  suggest  answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
the  future  (Macmillan),  the  authorized  trans-  which  have  arisen  since  the  California  disaster 
lation  by  Helen  Zimmern,  and  the  "  Religion  of  April,  1906.  Professor  Hobbs  represents  the 
and  Historic  Faiths  "  of  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer  field  geologists,  whose  interests  in  the  subject  of 
(University  of  Berlin),  translated  from  the  earthquakes  has  only  recently  been  aroused.  In- 
German  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch  and  pub-  deed,  the  study  of  the  subject,  as  Professor 
lished  by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  Hobbs  points  out  in  his  preface,  has  been  largely 

"  The  Representative  Women  of  the  Bible "  left  to  mathematicians  at  the  observatories,  who 

(Jennings  &  Graham),  by  Dr.  George  Matheson,  compute  the  direction  of  earthquakes  and  fix  the 

and  "  The  Story  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Mys-  location  of  disturbed  districts.     But  the  geolo- 

tery  of  the  Jew  "  (Broadway  Publishing  Com-  gists  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  earthquakes 

pany),    by    J.    L.    Woodbridge,    are    historical  are  but  manifestations  of  the  forces  which  are 

studies  with  religious  subjects.  active  within  the  earth's  crust,  and  so  constitute 

We  are  glad  to  note,  also,  a  new  edition  of  a  most  important  province  within  their  field  of 

Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton's  "  Modem  Reader's  study. 
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05t   itnporlant  con- 
is  offered  by  tlie  lit- 


UNDOUBTEDLV  the  i 
■tribution  to  the  scasi 
ture, — litcraliirc,  not  books,- 
tle  group  of  four  ladies,  Iwi 
Etiglisli,  with  ibe  discussion  of  whose  latest  pub- 
lications we  may  therefore  appropriately  begin : 

"  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,"  ( Scribner) ,  by  Edith 
Wharton. 

"A    Fountain    Scaled"    (Century),   by   Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick. 

"The  Shuttle"  (Stokes),  by  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett. 

"The  Helpmate"   (Holt),  by  May  Sinclair. 

Our  arrantjcment  is  not  intended  as  a  classifi- 
cation by  merit,  but  is  merely  to  indicate  the 
titles  and  authors,  the  first  pair  being  the  Ameri- 
cans, In  gener;il,  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  ar- 
tistic psychologic;d  analysis  stands  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  couple,  while  as  to  the  building 
of  effective  narration  the  English  writers  have 
reached  the  higher  standard.  But,  altogether, 
ovels  represent  the  best  literary  work 
being  done  by   the  women  of  the   two 


these 

that   ■ 


FOUR  LADY  SATIRISTS. 


t  to  o 


because  she  is  also  much  of  a  melodi 
Shakespeare,  however,  was  both,  one  should  re- 
member ;  and  so  was  Byron.  "  The  Shuttle," 
indeed,  shows  the  least  acute  sensibility  in  char- 
acter-drawing of  the  whole  quartette.  The  vil- 
lainous villain  of  a  British  aristocrat  who  m<ir- 
ries  an  American  girl  for  her  money  is  villain- 
ously vile  beyond  all  plausibility.  An  English- 
man of  his  class  and  bringing  up  might  strike 
his  wife  in  a  moment  of  ungo\-erned  fury,  but 
would  not  systematically  waylay  and  open  her 
letters.  He  would  no  more  do  this  than  a  young 
American  lady  of  Rosalie  Vanderpoel's  education 
and  refinement  would  use  bad  grammar.  Such 
and  other  defects,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
clude the  total  impression  of  "  The  Shutlk  " 
from  remaining  a  powerful  one. — emotionally, 
decidedly    so.      And    Mrs.    Burnett's    inciusivi-. 


HODGSON  BURNETT. 


sweeping  aspect  of  both  English  and  American 
life  is  wonderfully  broad.  Such  an  enlightened 
paragraph  as  this,  in  "  The  Shuttle,"  well  de- 
.serves  remembrance ; 

"'  In  the  United  States  of  America,  which  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  serene  sense  of  conserva- 
tive, self-satisf  action  and  repose  which  centuries 
of  age  may  bestow,  the  spirit  of  life  itself  is  the 
aspiration  for  change.  Ambition  itself  only 
means  the  insistence  on  change.  Each  day  is  to 
be  better  than  yesterday,  fuller  of  plans,  of 
briskness,  of  initiative.  Each  to-day  demands  of 
to-morrow  new  men,  new  minds,  new  work.  A 
(i-day  which  has  not  launched  new  ships,  ex- 
plored new  countries,  constructed  new  buildings, 
added  stories  to  old  ones,  may  consider  itself  a 
failure,  imworlhy  even  of  being  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  respectable  yefiierdays.  Such  a 
country  lives  by  leaps  and  bounds!  " 

Mrs.  Burnett  long  lived  in  America,  and  Miss 
Sedgwick  spends  nuich  time  in  England,  so  that 
"A  i-'oimtain  Scaled"  likewise  partakes  of  dual 
nationality,  as  it  were.  Leaving  aside  Miss 
Sedgwick's  Britons,  we  find  her  representation 
of  Imogen  Upton  the  subtlest  piece  of  satiric 
portraiture  recently  achieved  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  So  fine  is  Miss  Sedg^vick's  method 
that  she  begins  by  Raining  one's  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  a  girl  subsequently  revealed  as  a 
self-centered,  phrase-making,  pharasaical  egoist 
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Eminently  successful,  too,  must  be  declared  her 
picture  of  that  rhetorically  and  vapidly  bom- 
bastic pseudo-philanthropist,  Mr.  Potts.  If  Mr. 
Potts  lacks  the  succulence  of  Dickensonian  char- 
acters, he  is  also  free  from  their  incredible  gro- 
tcsquery.  Miss  Sinclair's  Anne  Majendie, — see 
"The  Helpmate," — shows  less  thoughtful  con- 
ception and  minute  elaboration  than  Imogen  Up- 
ton, but  exhibits  a  satiric  pungency  sometimes 
bordering  on  farce.  Mr.  Majendie's  helpmate, 
a.  devout  woman,  endued  with  all  the  intoler- 
ance of  inexperience,  appears  as  relentless  as 
she  is  reli^ous ;  she  typifies  the  sort  of  good, 
sincere,  pious  Christian  dame  so  enormously 
^ood  Uiat  she  can't  forgive  her  fellow-Chris- 
tians their  sins.  Miss  Sinclair  has  few  illusions 
left  about  life,  and  skins  its  hypocrisies  lo  the 
bone.    "  The  Help- 


"The  Fruit  of 
the  Tree,"  again, 
embodies  that 
sharp  perception 
of  human  charac- 
ter which  first 
brought  Mrs. 
Wharton  deserved 


the  quality  of  sa- 
tire does  not  take 
m<mopolistic  place, 
for  satire  is  not 
an  object  in  itself, 
and  all  these*  lady 
authors  have  writ- 
ten their  books 
with  a  more  or 

less  strong  concur-  ^  .  ,  ,  .  ., 
rent  vein  of  oa-  Coverdeslen  (reduced), 
thos.     Among  the 

ladies  Mrs.  Burnett  speaks  with  the  most  directly 
appealing  pathos,  while  Mrs.  Wharton's  keener 
cleverness  leaves  you  with  your  feelings  funda- 
mentally unshaken. 

BYOONB  DAYS. 

Marion  Crawford,  whose  "  Mr.  Isaacs "  and 
"  Saracinesca  "  are  still  bought  and  talked  of  ,-- 
as  his  publishers,  the  Macmillans,  will  testify,— 
though  without  weight  as  a  psychologist  or 
philosopher,  still  maintains  his  standard  as  a 
very  phed  story-teller.  His  latest  book,  in 
fact,  IS  considerably  richer  as  to  incident,  and 
more  dramatic  as  to  suspense,  than  his  recent 
novek  have  been.  The  scene  of  "  Arethusa  "  is 
laid  in  fourteenth-century  Constantinople,  and 
the  plot  turns  upon  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
usurper  Andronicus,  with  the  object  of  restor- 
ing his  father  Johannes.  Arethusa,  the  beauti- 
ful heroine,  is  given  out  to  be  a  slave,  but  there 
are  surprises  in  store  for  those  who  have  actually 
r^carded  her  as  such. 

Another  historical  novel,  just  published  by  the 
Harpers,  takes  one  a  hundred  years  further 
down  the  current  of  time  and  over  a  thousand 
miles  westward  on  the  map,  to  the  charming 
region  of  old  Poitou.  Here  readers  of  "  Qucn- 
tin  Durward "  will  meet  with  their  old  friends 
lUng  Louis  XI.  and  his  quaint  familiar,  Olivier 


le  Daim ;  and  here  docs  Master  Frangois  Villon 
disport  himself  not  only  as  wit  but  as  swords- 
man, not  only  as  lyrist  but  as  lover,  so  that  he 
meets  and  defeats  his  most  formidable  foe  in 
single  combat,  and  at  the  last  wins  the  lady  of 
his  heart's  desire.  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy  lends 
the  amenities  of  his  iiuent,  agreeable  style  to 
this  narration,  which  has  come  out  as  "  Needles 
and  Pins."  The  Renaissance  period,  too,  has 
furnished  Mr.  Duffield  with  a  romantic  theme, 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  "The  Angels 
of  Messer  Ercole "  (Stokes)  interests  chiefly 
through   the  admirable  photogravures  of  Peru- 

?ian  scenes  and  of  classic  masterpieces  by  Ra- 
ael,  Perugino,  and  others ;  from  the  pictorial 
point  of  view,  this  little  volume  merits  positive 
praise,  while  the  author's  part  as  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  reproach  of  lacking  distinction. 
"Stolen  Treasure"  (Harper)  suggests,  without 
exposition,  Howard  Pyle's  lively  buccaneering 
episodes,  occurring  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigli- 
tcenlh  centuries,  and  illustrated  by  himself. 

Bej-ond  these  tales  of  various  date  and  dinie 
English  history  provides  three  others.  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle  in  "  My  Merry  Rockhurst " 
(Macmillan)  depict  Charles  Il.'s  corrupt  court 
by  means  of  affairs'  of  gallantry  and  mtrigue. 
But  the  Egerton  couple  must  share  with  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  who  issues  "The  Stooping  Lady" 
(Dodd,  Mead),  the  imputation  of  "preciosity," 
that  is  to  say  a  style  artificially  elaborate,  con- 
sciously elegant,  and  affectedly  recondite, — the 
manner   of   the    bluestocking.    Otherwise,    Mr. 
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Hewlell's  capacities  serve  to  make  his  novel 
about  a  certain  lady  who  stooped  to  one  be- 
neath ber, — in  the  days  of  Cobbett's  glory, — an 
entertaining  one.  Closer  to  our  own  day  comes 
A.  E.  W.  Mason,  with  "The  Broken  Road" 
(Scribner),  slifihllj  reminiscent  of  "Mr.  Isaacs," 
in  that  Britain's  political  complications  with 
Afghanistan  arc  brought  into  play,  the  rnler 
of  that  wild  eonntry,  Shere  Ali,  dominating  in 
Mr.   Mason's   well-knit   narrative. 

OLD  AND  NEW  SPAIN. 

One  of  the  step.s  in  Spain's  forefated  descent 
from  influence  and  power  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere has  just  now  been  given  grapliic  exhi- 
bition by  a  promising  young  scribe.  Mr.  Eugene 
Lyle.  Jr.,  and  it  seems  to  us  thai  our  lillest  com- 
ment upon  his  "Lone  Star"  (Donbleday,  Page) 
would  be  to  quote  some  lines  at  the  end  of  the 
hook,  describing  the  horribly  decisive  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  in  the  Texan  war  of  1836: 

"  They  were  coming  by  leaps  and  bounds 
through  the  high  grass,  gripping  Iheir  rifles, 
their  ranks  breaking,  the  whole  long  line  be- 
coming irregular  as  some  outdistanced  others, 
and  over  the  center  waved  the  flag  of  the  Lone 
Star.  The  sun  shone  on  the  eager  Texan  faces, 
and  reddened  hare  chests  and  arms.  They  sang 
and  shouted  as  they  came.  Houston  was  gal- 
loping up  and  down  tn  advance  of  the  line.  The 
line  ducked  to  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the 
barricade,  and  men  flung  rifles  to  their  shoulders, 
Houston  swung  his  arms  wrathfully.  I  could 
hear  his  deep  voice  bellowing  over  the,  tumult, 
'  Damn  you,  hold  your  fire  I '  Whips  were  crack- 
ing, horses  plungmg,  and  there  was  the  swift 
rumbling  of  wheels.  Then,  within  eighty  yards, 
our  two  cannon  opened  up,  and  bags  of  canister 
crashed  through  the  barricade,  ,  ,  .  The  af- 
fair was  henceforth  more  a  brawl  than  a  battle. 


a  free  hand-lo-hand  fight,  the  most  glorious 
brawl  in  all  the  warfare  of  all  the  world.  All 
bcmbiaiice  of  alignment  was  lost  at  the  first  con- 
tact. Officers,  orders,  tactics,  were  useless. 
Each  Texan  was  a  captain,  as  Houston  had 
promised.  Better  than  that,  he  was  a  man  in  a 
personal  fray.  When  his  rifle  and  pistols  were 
emptied,  he  used  them  as  clubs  until  they  broke. 
Then  he  unsheathed  his  bowie  knife,  and  sprayed 
the  brains  of  the  nearest  fleeing  Mexican;  then 
on  to  the  next,  with  sweep  after  sweep  of  his 
bared  arm.  Over  all  the  field  every  man  of  the 
700  was  working  in  the  same  way,  until  the  high 
grass  was  wet  as  after  a  shower.  They  wrenched 
escopctas  from  Mexicans  who  still  opposed  them. 
They  caught  up  loaded  rifles  stacked  about  the 
camp.  Then  they  used  their  bowie  knives  again. 
Altogether  it  required  just  about  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  winning  of  Texas," 

The  capture  of  Peru,  Mr.  C,  B.  Hudson,  an- 
other young  author,  more  of  a  scholar  and  less 
oi  a  partisan  than  Mr.  Lyle,  sets  forth  with  con- 
siderable eloquence  in  his  appropriately  named 
"  Crimson  Conquest"  (McClurg).  Pi zarro's per- 
sonal rapacity,  and  the  general  spirit  of  wanton 
lust  for  riches,  pervading  the  Spanish  host,  come 
out  in  fierce-  colors  in  relation  to  the  topic  of 
Atahualpa's  ransom;  as  to  his  half-brother's, 
Huasca's,  manner  of  death,  the  author  opines 
that  the  fact  of  bis  being  drowned  in  the  river 
Andamarca  seems  proof  to  support  ihe  theory 
that  be  perished  while  attempting  to  escape  from 
captivity. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of 
Spanish  martial  ascendency  in  the  New  World 
was  the  height  of  the  Inquisitorial  authority  at 
home,  and  in  so  far  as  romantic  writings  can 
offer  any  sure  ground  tor  comparison,  Rider 
Haggard's  "Margaret  "  (Longmans)  reveals  the 
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same  sort  of  blind  ferocity  employed  in  the  name 
of  religion  as  the  "  Cr'mson  Conquest "  and 
"  The  Lone  Star  "  show  it  the  agent  of  patriot- 
ism. Mr.  Haggard,  chiefly  successful  at  thril- 
ling by  speed  and  action,  to  the  prejudice  of  thi^ 
finer  literary  arts,  again  demonstrates  his  ex- 
pertness  as  a  chronicler  of  exciting  events. 
Movement  also,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  char- 
acterizes the  Williamsons'  new  automobile  story, 
whose  hero  is  a  Spanish  nobleman.  Though 
under  sentence  of  exile,  he  yet  follows  an  Eng- 
lish girl  all  through  the  land  of  his  birth,  dis- 
guised as  a  chauffeur,  eventually  receiving  King 
Alfonso  XlII.'s  spoken  permission, — at  a  bull 
fight,— to  wed  the  pleadmg,  palpitating,  pretty 
young  person.  Quite  "  up-to-date,"  this  novel. 
"The  Car  of   Destiny"    (McClure) !     A   still 


faster  pace  is  set  by  "The  Scarlet  Car  "  (Scrib- 
ner),  whose  flashing  course  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  however  confines  to  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York. 

THB  WILD  WEST. 

Much  more  American  than  Spanish  in  signifi- 
cance is  Mr,  Janvier's  symposium  of  Ncw-^Iexi- 
can  episodes,  the  hero-villain  of  which,  half 
parson,  half  cardsharper,  fleeces  unwily  stranR- 
ers  with  the  aid  of  a  disreputable  wench  nick- 
named the  Sage  Brush  Hen.  And  we  select  this 
book  by  Mr.  Janvier,  "  Santa  Fc's  Partner " 
(Harper)  for  first  notice  under  our  very  in- 
clusive beading.  The  Wild  West,  because  of 
the  firrt  sentence  in  that  same  book : 

"I've  been  around  considerable  in  the  West- 
etn  country, — mostly  some  years  back, — and  I've 
seen  quite  a  little,  one  way  and  another,  of  the 
folks  living  there,  but  I  can't  say  I've  often 
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Frontispiece  (roduccd)  from  "  Margaret." 

come  up  with  them  nature's  noblemen,— all  the 
tune  at  it  doins  stunts  in  natural  nobihtv.— the 
slory-lH)oks  make  out  is  the  chief  population  of 
them  parts." 

For  the  chief  fault  of  those  who  write  on 
Western  life  is  not  only  to  invent  characters 
supernatu rally  noble,  but  to  represent  that  life 
as  far  more  romantic,  exciting,  picturesque,  and 
lawless  than  it  actually  is  or  ever  was.  Bret 
Harte  no  donbt  is  largely  responsible  for  the  dis- 
semination of  such  false  ideas  as  may  be  met 
with  ill  O.  Henry's  "  Heart  of  the  West,"  pub- 
lished with  fine  taste  as  to  external  dress  by  the 
McClure  Company.  The  same  publishing  house 
_must  be  congratulated  upon  Wveth's  splendid 
pictures  accompanying  the  text  of  the  book  by 
Stewart  Edward  White,  namely  "Arizona 
Nights";  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  omit  commen- 
dation of  Russell's  excellent  marginal  pen-and- 
mk  drawings  which  bring  so  vividly  before  the 
mind's  eye  the  intended  impression.*  of  B.  M. 
Bower,  whose  "Lure  of  the  Dim  Trails"  the 
Dillingham  Company  publishes  in  most  attrac- 

One  should  by  all  means  rc.id  tlic  "  Arizona 
i\ight,s  "  and  the  "  Uirc  of  the  Dim  Trails  "  if 
one  descres  information  about  ranch  life  so  far 
as  coitcerns  its  wi)rkailay  activities,  like  roping, 
lirandmg,  and  rnimdinK  up  cattle,  or  even  some 
oi  lis  recreative  sprirliiic  phases,  like  coyote 
hunting  or  card  playing.    Such  matters  in  them- 
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selves,  one  finds  treated  upon  not  merely  instruc-  other  atmospheric  tales. 

lively  but  entertainingly  by  both  authors ;  only 

one  must  set  aside  tlie  deeds  of  violence,— all  of        Passing   from    the    Western    to    the    Eastern 
a    conventional    type,— artificially    interspersed  States,  from  (supposed)  turbulence  to  quietude, 
with  the  object  of  producing  high  temperature    a    typical    New    England    village    tale,   entitled 
and  rapid  pulse-beat  in  the  library.    Mr.  Jack  "The  Old  Peabody  Pew"  {Houghton,  Mifllm), 
London,  again,  forces  too  much  criminality  upon 
those  denizens  of  the  Arctic  regions  who  people 
his   "Love   of  Life"    (Macmillan);   he   cannot, 
■learn,  it  seems,  to  dissociate  power  from  brutal- 
ity, and,  by  the  way,  describes  a  certain  execu- 
tion in  "  Love  of  Life  "  with  a  good  deal  less 
verisimilitude  than  Mr,  Janvier  gives  to  a  lynch- 
ing scene  in  "  Sanla  Fe's  Partner."     The  mildly 
humorous  tone  of  the  book  just  named  no  doubt 
goes  far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  rollicking 
burlesque    of    that     irresistible     fun  maker,     O. 
Henry;   no   book  of  the  season  will  make  you 
laugh  more  than  "Heart  of  the  West,"  and  none 
contains  characters   more  improbable.     Perhaps. 
the  truest  stories  written  are  the  dullest.— who 
knows  ? 

The  Harper  Brothers  issue  two  Western 
novels  in  addition  to  Mr.  Janvier's  volume, 
"  The  Settler,"  by  Herman  Whitaker,  and 
"  Money  Magic,"  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Mr.  Gar- 
land lacks  both  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
equipment  to  write  impressively ;  he  does  not,  to 
begin  with,  appear  to  possess  the  vocabular  re- 
sources to  create  illusion  of  the  scenic  mountain 
world,  which  he  therefore  ought  to  have  es- 
chewed altogether. 
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comes  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Wiggin,  Anne  War- 
ner adding  another  success  to  her  reputation  as 
ihe  biographer  of  Susan  Clegg  and  her  circle. 
in  this  new  story,  "  Susan  Clegg  and  a  Man  in 
the  House"  (Little.  Brown),  Susan  takes  a 
boarder,  one  Mr,  Doxey, — not  my  doxy,  nor 
your  doxy;  neither  orthodoxy,  nor  heterodoxy, 
— but  Elijah  Doxey.  Elijah,  appearing  on  the 
scene  with  an  old  printing  press,  proceeds  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  village  community  by 
original  departures  in  newspaper  publication.  A 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  forms  one  of 
the  most  diverting  chapters  of  this  humorous 
,  volume.  A  Southern  romance  is  told,  in  his 
usual  vein, — rather  tepid,— by  Mr.  Egglcston ; 
i  the  Sum  of  it  All"  (Lothrop,  Lee) 
.  as  the  name  indicates,  the  tender  pas- 
sion, or,  more  specitically,  three  distinct  eases  of 
that  agreeable  ailment.  The  locality  is  Virginia, 
and  the  period  Reconstruction. 

Miss  Myra  Kelly's  new  East  Side  school 
stories,  "Wards  of  Liberty"  (McQure),  have 
received  the  following  epistolary  encomium  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
greediest  of  readers : 

"  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  and  most  of  the  chil- 
dren know  your  very  amusing  and  very  pathetic 
accounts  of  East  Side  school-children  almost  by 
heart,  and  I  really  think  you  must  let  me  write 
and  thank  you  for  them.    While  I  was  Police 
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Conunisstoner  I  quite  often  went  to  the  Houston 
Street  public  school  and  was  immensely  inter- 
ested and  impressed  by  what  I  saw  there.  I 
thought  there  were  a  good  many  Miss  Baileys 
there,  and  the  work  they  were  doing  among 
their  scholars  (who  were  so  largely  of  Russian- 
Jewish  parentage,  like  the  children  you  write 
of)  was  very  much  like  what  your  Miss  Bailey 
has  done." 

Among  this  season's  novels  exhaling  local 
European  atmospheres  we  note  Miss  Dorothy 
Canfield's  refreshing  story  descriptive  of  tlie 
fjords,  "Gunhild,"  issuing  from  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.'s  Twenty-third  Street  establishment,  while 
from  the  Harper  Brothers,  downtown  in  Frank- 
lin Square,  comes  "Emerald  and  Ermine."  This 
is  a  tale  of  Brittany,  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress,"  who  also 
contributes  a  few  pretty  water-colors  with  her 
present  offering.  Gustav  Frensscn  takes  us  lo 
the  North  Sea  coast  once  more ;  "  The  Three 
Comrades"  (Dana,  Estes)  again  exhibits  Pastor 
Frensscn's  peculiarly  spasmodic,  throbbing  style, 
expressive  of  highly  intense  feeling. 

But  as  exam^es  of  notably  successful  atmo- 
spheric authorship,  we  would  point  to  two  novels 
quite  recently  published,  one  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  the  second  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
and  the  only  way  we  hope  to  secure  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  these  richly  atmospheric 
writings  is  by  quotii^t  from  each.  The  follow- 
ing we  take  from  Miss  Una  Silberrad's  Dutch 
tale  "  The  Good  Comrade  " ; 

"At  last  they  got  clear  of  the  taller  trees,  and 
struggling  in  thickets  of  young  poplars,  and 
other  sinewy  things.  The  sand  was  firmer,  but 
honeycombed  with  rabbit  holes,  and  tangled  with 
brambles,  and  the  direction  was  still  upwards, 
though  the  growth  was  so  thick,  and  the  ground 
so  bad,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  go  a  long 
way  round.  But  in  time  they  were  through  this, 
loo,  and  really  out  on  the  top.  Here  there  was 
nothing  but  the  Dunes,  wide,  curving  land,  that 
stretched  away  and  away,  a  tableland  of  little 
hollows  and  hills,  like  some  sea  whose  waves 
have  been  consolidated;  near  at  hand  its  colors 
were  warm,  if  not  vivid,  but  in  the  far  distance 
it  grew  paler  as  the  vegetation  grew  less  and 
less,  till,  far  away,  almost  beyond  sight,  it  failed 
lo  grey  helm  grass,  and  then  altogether  ceased, 
leaving  the  sand  bare.  Behind  lay  the  trees 
through  which  they  had  come,  sloping  down- 
wards in  banks  of  cool  shadows  to  the  map-like 
land  and  the  distant  town  below;  away  on  right 


and  left  were  other  groups  of  trees,  on  sides  of 
hills  and  in  rounded  hollows,  looking  small 
enough  from  here,  but  in  reahty  woods  of  some 
size.  Here  there  was  nothing;  but,  above,  a 
great  bli,e  sky,  which  seemed  very  dose:  and, 
under  foot,  low-growing  Dune  roses  and  wild 
thyme  which  filled  the  warm,  still  air  with  its 
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matchless  scent;  nothing  but  these,  and  space, 
and  sunshine,  and  silence." 

From  •'  The  Weavers."— in  the  second  place- 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  engrossing  romance  about 
present  day  Egypt  under  British  administration, 
we  select  this  eloquently  pictorial  passage: 

"  The  bright,  unclouded  sun  looked  down  on 
a  smiling  land,  and  in  Cairo  streets  the  din  of 
the  hammers,  the  voices  of  the  boys  driving 
heavily  laden  donkeys,  the  call  of  the  camel- 
drivers  leading  their  caravans  into  the  great 
squares,  the  clang  of  the  brasses  of  the  sherbet- 
scllcrs,  the  song  of  the  vender  of  sweetmeats, 
the  drone  of  the  merchant  praising  his  wares, 
went  on  amid  scenes  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
the  city  glowed  with  color  and  streamed  with 
light.  Dark  faces  grinned  over  the  steaming  pot 
at  the  door  of  the  cafes,  idlers  on  the  benches 
smoked  hasheesh;  female  street  dancers  bared 
tlieir  faces  shamelessly  to  the  men,  and  indolent 
musicians  beat  on  their  tiny  drums,  and  sang 
national  airs ;  and  the  reciter  gave  his  singsong 
talc  from  a  bench  above  his  fellows.  Here,  a 
flevout  Muslim,  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
strangers,  turned  his  face  to  the  East,  touched  his 
forehead  to  the  ground,  and  said  his  prayers. 
There,  htnig  to  a  tree  by  a  deserted  mosque  near 
by  the  body  of  one  who  was  with  them  all  an 
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hour  before,  and  wlio  I:nd  paid  the  penally  for 
some  real  nr  imaginary  crime,  while  liis  fellows 
blessed  Allah  that  the  storm  had  passed  them  by," 

Oceania  supplies  a  collection,  l.iy  Loiii^  Becke. 
of  Australian  hush  life  stories,  which  ihe  Lip- 
pineotts  liring  out, — "The  Selllers  of  Karossa 
Creek";  and  G.  B.  Lancaster  revisits  his  special 
place,  the  New  Zealand  sheep  country,  in  "  1  he 
Tracks  We  Tread"  (Doublcday,  Page). 
DOMESTIC  PROBLEMS. 

"  I  find  it  more  difficult  every  day  to  keep  a 
girl,"  laments  a  poor  lady  in  Miss  Mary  Cut- 
ting's new  story  hook,  "  on  account  of  Mr. 
Stryker  Ithe  lady's  husband  1 ;  there's  always  so 
much  trouble  about  his  meals.  He  has  (o  have 
his  breakfast  at  half  past  six,  and  some  nights 
he  doesn't  get  home  for  his  dinner  until  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  and  then,  after  it's  kept  hot  in  the 
oven  for  him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  often 
hardly  eats  a  thing.  I  tell  him  men  have  so 
little  consideration,— they  never  think  of  how 
much  care  they  make  for  you." 

It  will  probably  surprise  no  one  to  learn  thai 
the  title  of  Miss  Cutting's  volume  is  "  The  Su- 
burban Whirl  "  (McChire),  nor  that  the  servant 
question  animates, — that's  the  word, — s  mi  dry 
pages  of  the  three  books  to  which  we  call  atten- 
tion as  novclistic  treatises  on  Domestic  Prob- 
lems. The  other  two  are  Mrs.  Daskam  Ba- 
con's "  Domestic  Adventures  "  and  Mr.  Bigelow 
Paine's  "  From  Van-Dweller  to  Commuter,"  re- 
spectively brought  out  l)y  the  Scribner  and  the 
Harper  house.  Mr.  Paine  describes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  family  who  wrestled  long  and  hard 
with  boarding-house  ma'ams  (and  hash),  trucu- 
lent janitors  of  treei^ing  fiats,  and  other  tyrants 
of  metropolitan  existence, — again,  that's  the 
word, — and  who  at  last  found  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  the  suburbs,  where  they  grew  their  own 
vegetables  and  the  children  had  a  jolly,  healthy 
time  tumbling  about  in  the  grass.  In  the  course 
of  Mrs.  Daskam  Bacon's  tale  a  lire  occurs,  which 
leads  to  a  declaration  of  love  and  the  unexpected 
bliss  of  an  unhoping  spinster,  A  vein  of  placid 
humor  and  gentle  sentiment  runs  through  these 
three  volumes,  which  discourse  on  highly  prac- 
tical issues. 


as  temporary  loss  of  memory,  thought  transfer- 
ence, and  spiritualistic  visions.  These,  collected 
in  a  volume  by  the  Harper  Brothers,  and  issued 
under  the  title  of  ""  Between  the  Dark  and  the 
Daylight,"  are  too  unimportant  ti>  affect  Mr. 
How  el  Is'  reputation,  but,  like  everything  he 
writes,  they  please  through  the  author's  mature 
serenity  and  his  delightful  literary  style.  Un- 
luckily for  Mr.  G.  S.  Viereck,  this  very  young 
author's  tirst  work  of  fiction,  "The  House  of 
the  Vampire"  (Moffat,  Yard)  must  be  men- 
tioned under  the  same  heading  as  Mr.  Howells' 
book.  It  is  immature,  sketchy,  and  hysterical ; 
and  it  smacks  slightly  of  Oscar  Wilde's  "  Pic- 
ture of  Dorian  Gray."  But  the  central  char- 
acter is  cleverly  imagined, — a  writer  who  has 
the  power  to  abstract  men's  unspoken  ideas  from 
their  brains,  taking  credit  for  them  as  his  own. 
Another   romance,   Miss   Rives'   "  Satan   San- 


MYSTERY  A 


3  ADVENTURE. 


criminal.  One  of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  story 
is  a  game  of  cards  for  money,  played  on  the 
communion  table  of  a  church,  whose  rector  him- 
self suggests  the  game  and  participates  in  it ! 
The  arrival  of  the  rector's  bishop  upon  this 
monstrously  incredible  scene  gives  Miss  Rives 
occasion  for  a  ridiculous  linguistic  display  well 
fitting  such  an  invention. 

Mr.  A,  B.  Wenzeli,  the  well-known  illustrator, 
contributes  several  color  plates  to  Miss  Rives' 
text,  printed  by  the  Bobbs-MerriU  Company, 
who  likewise  ^tve  out  Octave  Thanet's  new 
novel,  "  The  Lion's  Share."  dealing  with  the 
strange  kidnapping  of  a  boy  to  prevent  his  di- 
vulgence  of  a  secret.  Adventure  and  mystery 
combined  agitate  the  pages  of  Mr.  J,  B.  Ames' 
"  Treasure  of  the  Canyon  "  (Hoh)  and  Maurice 
Leblanc's  French  detective  stories,  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Arsene  Lupin  "  (Harpers).  The  Scrib- 
ners  issue  two  tomes  about  naval  doings, — "  The 
Crested  Seas."  by  J,  B,  Connolly,  and  "Major 
Vigourenx,"  by  Quiller  Couch ;  Jo.seph  Conrad 
has  to  his  credit  "  The  Secret  Agent "  ( Harpers). 


Mr,  William  Dean  Howells,  the  Dean  of 
American  Letters,  as  he  is  sometimes  jocularly 
(and  justly)  called,  has  written  a  few  stories 
dealing  with  abnormal  psychic  phenomena,  such 


(reduced  I   from 


THE  NOl/ELS  OF  WE  SEASOhl. 


m 


Mr.  Conrad's  story  of  anarchist  machinations 
in  London  must  compel  renewed  applause  of 
this  admirable  writer's  large  knowledge  of  life 
and  character,  philosophic  intellectuality,  elo- 
quent, trenchant  verbal  expression,  active  dra- 
matic visualization.  We  say  nothing  of  his  faults, 
which,  though  sufficiently  notable  in  the  new 
book,  cannot  mar  its  pleasurable  perusal  for 
those  who  want  excitement  without  having  to 


that  they  were  a  tribe  of  smug,  sleek,  self- 
seeking  Pharisees ;  furthermore,  he  has  never 
concerned  himself  particularly  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  most  lowly  and  humble  among  his 
Christian  brethren.  But  when  he  does  come  to 
this  realization,  John  Gaunt  speaks  out.  conse- 
quently incurring  the  wrath  of  his  fat  flock,  and 
finally  going  out  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
— according  to  his  Master's  bidding, — and  estab- 
lishing a  great,  unselfish  League  of  Universal 
Service,  a  new  social  force,  that  "  League  of 
Universal  Service,  whose  emblem  is  the  cross, 
whose  motto  is  the  union  of  all  who  love  in  the' 
service  of  all  who  suffer." 

Now,  we  do  not  assert  Dr.  Dawson's  novel 
to  shine  forth  as  a  literary  masterpiece ;  far 
from  this,  we  could  point  out  bad  flaws  in  treat- 
ment, technique,  taste.  But  we  do  affirm  that 
here  before  us  lies  a  book  inspiring  and  uplift- 
ing through  its  clean,  direct  sincerity,  integrity, 
virility.  Whether  the  reader  be  Christian,  ag- 
nostic, or  pagan,  matters  little.  It  is  sufficient, 
to  be  aware  that  there  once  lived  on  earth  a 
Jew  of  sublimely  noble  character,  called  Christ, 
and  that  this  man  died  for  his  convictions; 
every  one  who  has  the  soul  to  venerate  such  a 
man  cannot  but  admire  John  Gaunt,  who  tried 
to  follow  that  immortal  exemplar. 

8TOR1ES  OF  VARIED  MOTIVE^ 

Of  literature  essentially  mirth -provoking,  the 
present  season  offers  less  than  the  usual  half-" 


A  CONVINCING  RELIGIOUS  NOVEL. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  of  New 
York,  having  for  many  years  made  the  pub- 
lication of  religious  novels  somewhat  of  a  spe- 
cial effort,  to-day  produces  one  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  of  a  gei.eral  hit.  For  the  ap- 
peal of  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson's  "  Prophet  in  Baby- 
lon "  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  rehgious 
stntiment  alone :  his  book  will  awaken  a  re- 
sponse in  every  heart  open  to  humanitarian  im- 
pulses, and  the  burning  fervor  of  John  Gaunt, — 
the  central  character.— to  live  and  spread  the 
truth  as  it  stands  supremely  revealed  to  him, 
will  inflame  every  spirit  susceptible  to  admira- 
tion of  manly  honesty. 

John  Gaunt,  the  rector  of  a  prosperous  New 
York  congregation,  awakens  to  the  fact  that,  he 
has  involuntarily  retained  their  favor  through 
never  preaching  to  them  such  thinffs  as  might 
discomfort  their  unctuous  repose.  He  has  never  : 
told  them  what  Christ  would  have  told  them, — 


■'  Tile  Treasure  o(  tbe 
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year.  We  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  re- 
cording a  new  little  story  by  the  world's  greatest 
comic  genius,  in  which  humor  and  pathos  are 
effectively  commingleii :  Mark  Twain's  account 
of  an  equine  career,  related  autobiographieally 
by  the  "  noble  steed  "  himself,  and  called  simply 
"A  Horse's  Tale,"  comes  from  the  Harper 
Brothers.      Some    true    pathos    and    some    arti- 


politic.  The  hero  is  an  earnest,  aspiring  young 
Polish  Jew,  who  emigrates  to  New  York,  there 
encountering  all  manner  of  vicissitudes  in  his 
attempts  to  upraise  his  people.  A  vein  of  sin- 
cere religious  feeling  runs  through  this  interest- 
ing book. 

That  very  much  abused  situation,  the  love  and 
marriage  of  a  man  and  woman  ideally  mated  in 
every  way  save  that  of  age,  is  made  the  text  of 
a  strong,  well  knit  novel  by  E.  F.  Benson,  which 
Double  day.  Page  &  Co.  bring  out  under  the  title, 
"  Sheaves." 

Agreeable  love  stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  and 'Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  come  from 
the  Harper  press  under  the  titles  of  "Walled 
In," — by  a  serious  accident,  namely, — and  "  The 
Fair  Lavinia  and  Others,"  Anthony  Hope,  Gelett 
Burgess,  and  Bcllina  von  Hutten  also  discoursing, 
in  varied  moods,  on  amatory  topics ;  their  stories 
appearing  under  the  imprints  ot  the  McClure 
Company,  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  and 
Uodd,  Slead  &  Co.,  with  the  appellations  of 
■■  Helena's  Path,"  ■"  The  Head  Line,"  and  "  The 
Halo."  Miss  Zona  Gale  invents  an  old  match- 
making couple,^scc  "  The  Loves  of  Pelleas 
and  Etarre'*  (Maemillan),— and  Justus  Miles 
Fortnan,  in  "A  Stumbling  Block"  (Harpers), 
describes  the  career  of  a  young  author  who 
marries  the  wrong  woman,  with  consequences 
injurious  to  his  work.  For  "Three  Weeks" 
(Duffield),  Elinor  Glyn  chooses  a  most  unusual 


theme,  treated  with 


frankness  of  c 

vigorous,  virile 
style  of  writing. 
She  attempts  to 


obled 


%ial  may^l*  found  in  "Fraulein  Schmidt  and 
Mr.  Anstrnther,"  a  volume  of  imaginary  corre- 
spondence by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden,"  bearing  the 
Scribner  imprint.  No  such  complex  person  as 
the  said  Fraulein  ever  dwelt  upon  this  earth  : 
but,  fortunately,  besides  her  comjilexity  (and 
her  prolixity),  she  possessed  a  saving  sense  of 
humor,  which  renders  the  perusal  of  her  nvi- 
merous  letters  a  fairly  remunerative  occupation. 
And  since  Fraulein  Schmidt  inhabited  a  small 
German  provincial  town,  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, sKe  saw  much  to  laugh  at  in  the  Philistines 
and  pedants  and  pettifoggers  there  residing. 
Much  to  wonder  at  will  be  found  in  the  Baron- 
ess Orczy's  highly  fanciful  narration  ot  events 
happening  within  "The  Gates  of  Kamt"  (Dodd, 
ivlead),  ^  city  of  ancient  Egypt;  and  the  Baron- 
ess sseem's  to  have  quaffed  at  the  inexhaustible 
fount  of  the  "Arabian  Nights," — taking  a  sip, 
now  and  then,  at  Rider  Haggard. 

Professor  Edward  Steiner's  novel,  "The 
Mediator"  (Revell),  if  without  literary  or  art- 
istic importance,  owns  certain  features  which 
lend  it  sociological  value.  For  it  cannot  but 
arouse  thought  on  the  great  national  problem  of 
assimilating    aliens    into    the    American    body 


through  an  illicit 
passion  indulged 
with  a  very  re- 
markable wom- 
an.    Miss  Alher- 

tors"  (Harpers) 
tells  chiefly  of 
English  social 
and  political  life. 


America.  ''The 
Message  "(Dana. 
-     -O.  by  A.  J. 
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England  by  the  wicked  Germans.  Robert 
Hichens  lowers  one's  respect  for  his  talents 
through  his  story  of  the  Algerian  desert, 
"  Barbary  Sheep  "  (Harpers)  ;  the  standing 
of  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
remaining  unchanged  by  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  containing  short  stories, — '"  The  Folk 
Afield"  (Putnam)  and  "Under  the  Crust" 
(Scribner). 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

End         '^^^   business   conditions   of    the    gins,   and   the    rumors  of   adversity   spread. 
t/i*»       country  have  continued  to  hold    Then  comes  tlie  fright  that  brings  about  the 
""'        first  place  as  a  topic  of  public  dis-    "  run  "  that  the  soundest  of  banks  must  al- 
cussion.     Panics  are  usually  short-lived;  and    ways    dread    and    that    few   can    withstand, 
the  panic  of  November,  1907,  was  at  an  end    Thus  speculation,  which  means  excessive  con- 
by  about  the  middle  of  January,  1908.     Nat-    fidcnce  and  activity,  runs  its  course  and  brings 
uraily,  however,  the  panic  produced  a  paraly-    about  panic,  which  means  excessive  fear  and 
sis  of  industry;  and  paralysis  is  a  disease  from    Inaction.    The  effect  of  panic,  in  the  first  in- 
which  recovery  is  only  gradual  and  seldom    stance,  is  to  create  antagonism  between  banks 
rapid.    A  panic  is  due  to  psychological  causes,    and  their  customers.     The  normal  course  of 
The  state  of  mind  that  produces  it  is  one  of    business  requires  confidence  and  co-operation 
c-xtrcmc  and  all-prevailing  fea^.     Speculative    between  the  whole  business  community  and 
activities  are  also  due  to  psychological  causes,    the  banks.     At  the  outset  of  a  panic,  how- 
and  the  state  of  mind  that  attends  buoyant    ever,  the  banks  seek  to  hoard  currency  to 
speculation   is  one  of  great  hope  and  con-    protect  themselves  against  a  run,  and  indi- 
fidence.    Speculative  conditions  bring  about  a    viduals  and  business  houses  seek  to  recover 
great  number  of  unwarranted  activities.  They    and  keep  currency  to  guard  themselves  against 
produce  credulity.    Almost  every  one  is  some-    the  insecurity  of  the  banks.     This  situation 
what  infected  by  the  notion  of  large  and  quick    brought   about   the  so-called   money    famine 
gains,  and  the  promoters  of  all  kinds  of  ven-    that  swept  across  the  United  States  in  the 
tures  flourbh  mightily.     Speculative  condi-    last  months  of  1907.    All  sorts  of  expedients 
tions  also  cause  men  to  apply  themselves  with    were    resorted    to;   and    at    last    the   money 
great  energy  to  legitimate  enterprises,  and  the 
development  of  the  country  goes  forward  at 
a  splendid  rate.     Thus  the  resources  of  pro- 
ductive capital  are  overtaxed  and  exhausted, 
the  fabric  of  credit  is  unduly  extended,  and  a 
vast  number  of  people  suddenly  discover,  sim- 
ultaneously,   that    they   cannot    continue    to 
borrow  in  unlimited  sums.     And  then  some 
of  the  enterprises  which  have  depended  solely 
for  their  success    upon    the  continuance   of 
speculative  conditions  are  exposed  as  in  a  pre- 
carious plight,  whereupon  prudent  men  be- 
come a  little  anxious  and  begin  to  throw  out 
hints  of  warning. 

How  Panic*    "^^  reaction  finds  a  bant  ox  trust 
ConiB        company,    here    and    there,    that 
"""    "^      has  been  too  freely  financing  the 
wrong  sort  of  undertakings.     Some  of  the    — — — 

insiders  learn  the  truth  and  whisper  to  their  vn.  csbukihb  is  vert  optimistic. 

friends.      The   withdrawal    of    deposits   be-  Vram  the  /Bflwinr  ii*i>lliiiieipliia). 

CopirijW.  I^IW.  bj'  Thk  Rnviaw  or  Rgvibws  CoHrAHV. 
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famine  is  at  an  end.  Currency  is  circulating 
freely  again,  and  the  New  York  banks,  after 
January  15,  reported  that  instead  of  a  short- 
age of  cash  they  were  receiving  more  than 
they  could  make  use  of.  The  trouble  was 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  paper  and  metallic  means  of  exchange,  but 
simply  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  tempo- 
rary checking  of  the  usual  freedom  of  cir- 
culation. The  consequence  was  that  about 
100  cities  in  the  United  States  found  them- 
selves using  clearing-house  certificates  issued 
'  by  their  associated  local  banks;  and  through- 
out the  country  a  great  variety  of  temporary 
expedients  and  devices  were  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  legal  money.  The  banks  of 
New  York  imported  a  great  deal  of  gold 
from  abroad,  while  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington did  everything  in  its  power  to  increase 
the  supply  of  money  and  to  help  to  restore 
confidence.  One  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  deposit  its  treasury  surplus  in 
the  banks  in  so  far  as  possible.  Another  was 
to  sell  a  new  issue  of  Panama  Canal  bonds 
with  a  view  to  using  the  proceeds  to  help  the 
money  market  Still  another,  and  a  more 
decisive  and  unusual  expedient,  was  to  an- 


nounce the  issue  of  a  short-time  loan  under 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Executive  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  this  loan  was  not  issued, 
and  subsequent  events  indicated  that  the  step 
need  not  have  been  taken.  But  the  effect  of 
the  announcement  was  very  valuable  at  the 
moment,  because  it  gave  the  country  the  feel- 
ing that  in  one  way  or  another  the  Govern- 
ment was  strong  enough  to  support  success- 
fully the  effort  of  the  banks  and  the  business 
community  to  tide  over  the  emergency  and 
get  money  into  circulation  again. 

^,  Now  that  the  crisis  is  passed,  and 

Queition  0/  that  the  banks  are  paying  deposi- 
tors freely  and  are  loaning  their 
assets  in  a  normal  way  to  their  commercial 
patrons,  the  question  of  remedies  has  no  fur- 
ther application  to  the  immediate  exigency, 
but  has  reference  rather  to  the  prevention  of 
future  trouble.  Several  kinds  of  remedies 
are  proposed,  and  these  differ  a.  good  deal  in 
principle.  For  many  years  past  the  bankers 
of  the  country  have  demanded  a  law  which 
would  give  an  automatic  elasticity  to  the 
vohime  of  currency.  Many  practical  men 
are  of  opinion  that  a  measure  of  this,  kind  is 
all  that  we  can  secure  in  the  near  future. 
Their  ideas  do  not  contemplate  any  funda- 
mental change  in  our  present  banking  sys- 
tem. The  present  arrangement  for  issuing 
banknotes  on  the  basis  of  Government  bonds 
deposited  as  security  would  remain  unchanged 
unless  in  some  matters  of  detail.  In  addition 
to  this  they  ask  for  a  plan  under  which  the 
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banks  could  quickly  issue  temporary  notes 
in  times  of  emergency,  under  a  heavy  enough 
tax  to  compel  their  retirement  as  soon  as 
the  emergencj'  should  be  at  an  end.  There 
are  others  who  believe  that  the  great  trouble 
lies  in  the  independence  and  virtual  isolation 
of  thousands  of  banks,  and  that  we  need  in 
this  country  a  central  bank  of  issue.  There 
are  still  others  who  believe  that  the  greatest 
need  lies  in  the  direction  of  measures  that 
will  protect  the  solvency  of  banks  by  increas- 
ing the  security  of  depositors.  They  hold 
that  if  there  were  a  Government  guaranty 
of  deposits  the  chief  cause  of  currency  panics 
would  be  forthwith  removed.  In  times  of 
panic,  the}'  remind  us,  depositors  do  not 
withdraw  their  money  because  they  need  it, 
but  because  they  desire  protection  against 
ultimate  loss.  If  deposits  were  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  ultimate  loss,  and  the  motive  which 
gives  severity  to  most  bank  runs  would  cease 


^j^,  '  Of  these  three  different  lines  of 
Ai^i-id, .  remedial  action,  the  only  one  that 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in 
this  country  is  that  of  a  provision  for  elastic 
currency.  A  measure  of  this  kind  is  likely 
to  be  enacted  at  Washington  by  the  present 
Congress  either  this  year  or  next  year.  A 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Aldrich  has  been 
undergoing  modification  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Chairman  Fowler  and 
his  associates  of  the  Banking  Committee  of 
the  other  house  are  also  at  work  upon  a  cur- 
rency measure.  The  Fowler  proposals  are 
more  comprehensive  and  scientific.  The 
Aldrich  proposals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
along  the  line  of  analogies  more  familiar  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  therefore  are 
more  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  Aldrich  bill 
permits  the  isstie  of  currency  by  the  banks 
upon  the  deposit  of  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, and  railroad  bonds.  The  bi!l  provides, 
of  course,  for  the  selection  of  safe  bond  is- 
sues as  distinguished  from  the  less  desirable 
securities.  A  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
per  annum  would  operate  to  retire  the  emer- 
gency notes  when  the  business  of  the  country 
no  longer  needed  them.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  is  criticised,  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
vides an  artificial  market  for  bonds.  Banks 
throughout  the  country  are  not  accustomed 
rr  carry  considerable  investments  of  this  sort. 
Many  leading  bankers  of  the  country  do  not 
like  the  plan  of  banknotes  based  upon  a  de- 
posit of 


t  champion  In  Contir 


rw  "^^^  Fowler  bill  is  a  sweeping 
fiwier  and  comprehensive  measure  for 
the  creation  of  a  banknote  cur- 
rency secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Under  this  plan  the  Government 
itself  is  secured  by  a  fund  to  be  contributed 
by  the  banks,  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
volume  of  circulation.  Mr.  Fowler's  meas- 
ure would  do  away  with  the  present  bank- 
note currency  based  upon  tJie  deposit  of 
Government  bonds,  and  would  also  retire 
the  outstanding  greenbacks.  There  is»much 
else  in  this  Fowler  bill,  which  undertakes 
to  provide  a  complete  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency system  of  the  country.  The"  trouble 
is  that  the  couritry  does  not  seem  willing 
to  have  its  currency  system  reformed  in  a 
scientific  way. 

,■,,,  Senator  Hansbrough,  of  North 
Central  Bank  Dakota,  was  prepared,  when 
"^  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, with  a  bill  providing  for  a  great  central 
bank  of  issue.  He,  too,  had  a  system  for  a 
thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  national  cur- 
rency. But  Mr.  Hansbrough  no\v  admits 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  at  present  to 
make  headway  with  his  project.  He  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Aldrich  bill  with  certain 
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the  State  in  case  of  their  compliance  witb  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Governor  Haskell 
signed  the  bill  on  December  17,  and  the  new 
law  becomes  operative  on  February  15.  A 
depositors'  guaranty  fund  is  to  be  created  by 
a  levy  against  each  bank  of  I  per  cent,  of 
its-  average  deposits.  The  operation  of  the 
law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  State  banking 
board.  A  State  bank  commissioner  and  his 
assistants  are  to  make  an  examination  twice 
a  year  of  the  condition  of  each  bank.  It  Is 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  a  section 
of  this  new  law  forbids  any  active  managing 
officer  of  any  State  bank  to  borrow  money, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  insti- 
tution with  which  he  is  connected.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  and  ably 
drawn,  and  its  working  will  be  observed 
with  much  interest  throughout  the  country. 

Kanaia  io  *-^"^  °^  ^^^  effects  of  this  action 
wiw  ffef  in  Oklahoma  was  to  produce  an 
''  ''  msistent  demand  for  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  adjoining  State  of  Kansas. 
Governor  Hoch  and  other  State  officials 
warmly  favored  the  innovation,  and  the  Leg- 
islature was  called  in  special  session,  meeting 
on  January  16.  The  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  Kansas  would  not  only  undertake 
to  guarantee  bank  deposits,  hut  would  legis- 


N.  HASKELL. 


(Gove 


modifications.  If  the  Fowler  bill  had  been 
much  more  simple  and  had  merely  proposed 
to  supply  an  emergency  _  currency  resting 
upon  the  general  business  and  assets  of  the 
banks  and  protected  by  a  Government  guar- 
anty and  the  deposit  of  an  insurance  fund  at 
Wasljington,  it  would  have  stood  a  better 
chance  of  consideration  at  the  present  ses- 
siMi.  It  is  announced  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  finance  officers  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  favor  the  Aidrich  bill  in  a  gen- 
eral way  and  that  Speaker  Cannon  regards 
it  as  the  only  practical  measure  for  the  pres- 


avaraftriing  '^'''  Aryan's  support  of  the  sug- 
Oipeiiu  In  gestion  to  guarantee  the  deposits 
*"  "'in  national  banks  has  been  wide- 
ly advertised,  but  the  plan  is  not  meeting 
with  much  favor  at  Washington.  It  has, 
however,  been  adopted  by  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  as  respects  the  deposits  in  banks 
organized  under  the  State  laws.    Depositors 


CMV.    EDWARD    W.     HOCH,    OF    KANSAS. 

(Who  bas  callnl  tlie  T.«slBlatiire  In  ippclal  scssioD 
cu»i*nt»e  hank   d«poalti,  paaa   d   two-CTnt  i 


in  national  banks  are  also  to  be  protected  by    bin,  and  proTld«  tor  pTtmarr  electtonaj 
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late  so  promptly  that  it  could  also  give  effect 
to  its  law  in  February,  with  Oklahoma. 
Conservative  bankers  are  naturally  afraid 
that  the  guarantee  of  deposits  by  the  State 
will  lead  the  more  reckless  or  inexperienced 
managers  of  banks  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
prudence  in  their  efforts  to  get  deposits.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Texas  and  some  other 
of  the  Southwestern  States  may  follow  the 
example  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  in  the  near 
future.  Abstractly,  strong  arguments  can  be 
presented  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Practical  experience  will  show  which  side  of 
the  case  is  the  better  and  stronger.  Besides 
the  bank-deposit  question  Governor  Hoch 
has  asked  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  2 -cent 
fare  bill  and  to  do  several  other  things.  Kan- 
sas evidently  is  not  willing  to  be  outdone  in 
:  radical  measures  of  any  kind  by  neighboring 
States. 


j.^  The  restoration  of  confidence  in 
Buainm  the  banks,  and  the  free  circula- 
""  ■  tion  once  more  of  the  country's 
currency,  have  given  a  wholly  different  as- 
pect to  the  economic  conditions  from  that 
which  was  prevalent  in  November  and  De- 
cember. The  money  stringency  stopped  the 
movement  of  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  from 
the  farmers  to  the  marketS(  It  stopped  the 
wheels  of  factories  everywhere.  It  closed 
many  mines,  brought  building  operations  to 
a  standstill,  and  threw  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  out  of  work.  It  crowded  the  steer- 
ages of  east-bound  steamers  with  scores  of 
thousands  of  workmen  who  chose  to  return 
with  their  savings  to  their  native  lands  until 
the  demand  for  labor  should  call  them  back 
here  again.  But  the  country  is  fundamentally 
prosperous,  and  in  most  sections  there  is  evi- 
dent a  gradual  resumption  of  activity  and  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  as  respects  the  future. 
Quite  apart  from  the  transient  currency  panic, 
there  has  set  in  a  widespread  process  of  what 
is  called  liquidation.  Loans  have  been  called 
in  and  credits  are  undergoing  readjustment 
upon  a  hard-times  basis.  There  will  be  a 
good  many  business  failures  yet  to  come ;  and 
for  a  year,  perhaps  two  years,  there  will  in 
many  lines  of  business  be  a  comparatively  dull 
showing.  It  will  be  a  period  for  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  and  the  homely  economic  vir- 
tues, in  order  that  resources,  both  private 
and  public,  may  be  used  for  the  best  possible 
results.  There  will  be  a  very  sharp  reduction 
in  luxurious  expenditure  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  new  capital  that 
can  be  devoted  to  business  undertakings. 


■'  Rjai 


'gunlzation  ol  tbe  Seatmard  Air 
'Suited  In  a  recelrerahip  for  another  BO- 
corporation.) 


n^ii^  The  most  serious  difficulty  that 
foBB  looms  up  in  the  near  future  con- 
cerns the  railroads.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  where  they  are  going  to  obtain 
monej'  enough  to  go  on  with  their  necessary 
improvements.  The  era  of  combination- 
forming  in  railroads  has  been  accompanied  by 
reckless  financiering  and  over-capitalization. 
Where  the  traffic  demands  of  the  country 
have  increased  loO  per  cent,  the  railroad 
facilities  have  not  increased  more  than  25 
per  cent.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  the  men  who  have  managed 
to  get  themselves  at  the  head  of  great  rail- 
road enterprises  have  become  enormous,  while 
the  railroad  companies  are  not  in  a  fortunate 
plight.  When  the  investing  public  would 
no  longer  buy  fresh  bond  issues,  the  railroads 
sold  short-time  notes  at  high  rates  of  inter- 
est in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  equip- 
ment or  to  make  necessary  improvements.  As 
those  obligations  begin  to  mature,  the  roads 
are  in  much  perplexity  as  to  the  way  to  tide 
along.    A  difficulty  of  this  kind  has  thrown 
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the  Chicago  Great  Wettem  system  into  a   act,  common  earners;  after  May  i,  mutt  not 
temporary  receivership,  and  the  Seaboard  Air   transport  from  one  State  to  another  any  corn- 
Line  sj'stem  has  also  gone  into  the  hands  of    modities  in  which  they  have  a  commercial 
the  courts.     There  were  rumors  last  month    interest.     The  anthracite  roads  are  engaged 
that  the  Southern  Railroad  system  might  have    in  the  business  of  mining,  transporting,  and 
to  seek  a  receivership  and  undergo  reorgan-    selling  coal,  and   their  associated   monopoly 
ization,  although   this  was  denied  in  well-    of  the  anthracite  business  is  the  chief  factor 
informed  quarters.     Several  other  roads  are 
undoubtedly   shaky   in   their    financial    posi- 
tion, and  if  the  present  shrinkage  in  earn- 
ings should  be  long  protracted'  they  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  maturing  obliga- 
tions.   It  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  American 
railroad  management  that  after  a  long  period 
of    unexampled    prosperity     the    companies 
should    disclose    themselves   as   so    near    the 
bankruptcy  line  at  the  first  approach  of  a 
business  recession. 

XMtf/oF     ^^  capitalization  had  been  kept 

Pattte  smalt  from  the  beginning,  and 
■  earnings  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  lines,  we  should  have  seen  no  such  piling 
up  of  obligations  as  now  hampers  almost  every 
mile  of  railway  in  the  United  States.  The 
situation  calls  imperatively  for  governmental 
regulation  of  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
new  legislation  that  the  President  called  for 
in  his  message  is  greatly  to  be  desired  from 
all  standpoints.  Railroads  now  especially 
need  supervision  for  the  protection  of  the 
holders  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  makes  a  very 
favorable  report  upon  the  working  of  the  hon,  william  p.  hepburn,  of  iowa. 

amended  rate  law  for  the  period  of  fifteen  {Chalrmnn  ot  the  InterstatP  Cnmmprce  Commlltep 
months  during  which  it  has  been  in  opera-  of  the  House,  wfaoae  name  in  cannei'ted  with  thp  law 
tion.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Administra-  that  baffles  the  ooal  roads  of  rtniiB.vlTania.) 
tion  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners is  by  no  means  hostile  to  railroad  in  their  prosperity.  No  one  as  yet  has  ex- 
prosperity.  Amendments  to  existing  laws  as  plained  how  the  Hepburn  act  is  to  be  obeyed 
asked  for  by  the  Administration  would  en-  or  enforced.  It  is  hoped  on  behalf  of  the 
hance  the  value  of  railroad  investments.  The  railroads  that  the  act  may  be  found  uncon- 
railroads  should  be  allowed,  for  example,  to  stitutional.  If  the  roads  had  not  gone  into 
make  reasonable  agreements,  particularly  as  the  coal  business,  but  had  acted  strictly  as 
regards  the  fixing  and  maintaining  of  rates,  common  carriers,  the  consumers  of  coal  would 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  prevented  have  received  their  supplies  at  much  less  than 
from  speculative  investment  in  the  stocks  of  the  present  prices.  By  close  combination  the 
other  companies,  and  should  be  held  strictly  roads  fix  the  total  amount  to  be  mined,  ap- 
to  their  duties  as  common  carriers.  portion  the  quantities  among  themselves,  and 
absolutely  control  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
j^  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com-  The  market  values  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
Antuniiiif  merce  Commission  deals  at  length  of  these  roads  rest  upon  the  basis  of  artificial 
'  »""''■  ^j(|j  j|,g  subject  of  the  relation  profits  in  the  coal  business,  due  to  monopoly. 
of  railroads  to  the  traffic  in  coal  and  other  So  strongly  intrenched,  however,  are  the  an- 
commodities.  The  group  of  allied  anthracite  thracitc  roads  in  this  position  that  it  would 
coal  roads  of  Pennsylvania  is  facing  a  per-  probably  take  something  more  than  the  new 
plcxing  problem.    Under  the  recent  Hepburn  Hepbuni  act  to  dislodge  them.    Too  sudden 
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a  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  indeed, 
would  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  many  innocent 
investors  in  the  inflated  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  railroads  and  coal  companies.  It  is 
a  question  of  these  innocent  investors  as 
against  the  people  who  use  coal  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  the  region  of  anthracite 
consumption. 

A  Prepo*«i    '^^  *^'''*^  question  has  come  be- 
TaHff        fore    Congress    in    a   new    form. 

"""""'"■  Senator  Beveridge  has  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission as  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr.  Beveridge  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  Congress  will  revise  the 
tarifl  in  its  own  way  when  it  takes  the  matter 
up,  and  that  it  will  not  relegate  the  subject 
to  the  kind  of  commission  that  has  usually 
been  proposed.  Ilie  commission  suggested  in 
this  bill  is  of  an  entirely  different  sort.  The 
Government  already  has  in  its  employ  a  great 
many  highly  trained  men  capable  of  thorough 
statistical  inquiry.     The  tarifE  revision  that 

the  countiy  is  beginning  clearly  to  demand    <^"wri,ut.  im  b,  w.jd»B  f.w««.  w«i,.n«„,^ 
must  be  ba^d  upon  economic  and  commercial        ,„.  admiral  brownsom 

,  ,  "^         ,  ,      ,  ,  IWbo    recently    resljrieii    from    ttie    Bureau    of 

facts.     It  must  not  be  worked  out  by  party  NntiBHiinn.) 

politicians    in   conformity   with    traditional 

theories  about  free  trade  or  protection.  A  tended,  moreover,  by  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
commission  of  experts  can  supply  Congress  sion  at  home  of  naval  questions  and  prob- 
with  statistical  and  informational  data  that  lems.  The  chief  question  has  to  do  with  the 
ought  now  to  be  in  process  of  collection  as  further  policy  of  naval  enlargement,  and,  as 
preliminary  to  the  revision  work  that  must  be  our  readers  well  know,  we  are  of  opinion 
taken  up  within  two  years.  that  the  President's  view  on  this  issue  can  be 

safely  adopted.     All  elements  of  American 
Metal       "^^  movement  of  the  fleet  along    public   opinion   are   of   peaceful    inclination, 
Om*-        the  coast  of  Latin-America   has    and  there  is  no  country  against  which  we 
*■       been  followed  with   friendly  in-    have  any  grudge  or  grievance.     At  the  pres- 
terest  by  the  entire  world.     It  has  been  at-    ent  stage  in  the  world's  history  a  strong  and 
efficient  American   navy  will  be  an   instru- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  world   peace. 
There  are  technical  details  concerning  the 
navy  that  the  ordinary  cLtiz*B  does  not  ex- 
pect to  understand  all  about.     For  example, 
there  has  of  late  been  drastic  criticism  of  the 
architecture  of  our  battleships.    All  that  the 
average  man  knows  is  that  our  ships  have 
sailed  well  and  fought  well  when  subjected 
to  tests.     If  there  have  been  mistakes  they 
must  of  course  be  rectified.     There  has  also 
been  much  criticism  concerning  the  technical 
organization  of  the  naval  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington.     If    a    better   organization    can    be 
brought  about  the  attempt  will  doubtless  be 
made.      A   great   controversy  within    naval 
circles  has  turned  upon  the  question  whether 
so  TAB  80  oooD  ^  hospItal  ship  should  be  commanded  by  a 

man  the  Inquirtr  (Pbllai3elphl>>.  medical  officer  or  by  a  naval  officer  of  the 
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upon  Admiral  Brownson's  resignation. 
l"here  is  some  feeling  at  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  that  the  bureaus 
manned  by  naval  officers  at  Washington  have 
been  unduly  powerful  and  arbitrary,  and  that 
a  different  organization  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  have  better  results. 

The  Seeking  '^^^  question  of  Presidential  can- 
for  didates  has  not  declined  in  inter- 
etBn'ea.  ^^^^  q^  ^^^  Contrary,  it  has  be- 
come very  concrete  throughout  the  country, 
because  in  almost  every  State  preliminary 
work  has  been  going  on  for  the  holding  of 
conventions  and  the  choosing  of  delegates. 
The  Taft  movement,  after  the  Secretary's 
return  from  his  trip  to  the  Philippines,  began 
to  show  fresh  and  decided  evidences  of 
strength.  The  Secretary  made  several  im- 
portant speeches,  one  of  them  in  Boston  and 
another  in  New  York,  which  defined  frankly, 
seriously,  and  with  marked  ability  his  views 
upon  many  public  questions.  The  most  in- 
teresting centers  of  political  activity  have 
been  in  Ohio  and  New  YorL  In  Ohio  the 
State  Republican  Committee  decided  to 
choose  delegates  by  primary  elections.  The 
method  decided  upon  was  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Foraker,  with  the  conse- 
quence of  bringing  about  a  very  complicated 
situation.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taft  were 
confident  that  they  would  sweep  the  State. 


line.  The  President  became  convinced  that 
for  many  reasons, — among  them  being  the 
international  rules  of  war  regulating  hospital 
ships,— it  was  best  to  have  such  a  vessel  con- 
sidered as  a  hospital  and  put  in  command  of 
its  chief  surgeon,  .navigation  being  in  charge 
of  the  sailing  master.  Admiral  Brownson, 
who  was  acting  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  took  the  other  view  and  resigned 
from  his  post  rather  than  execute  the  Presi- 
dent's orders.  The  press  of  the  country  al- 
most unanimously  supported  the  President  in 
his  contention.  There  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  of  fault  foUnd  with  the 
President  for  the  severity  of  his  strictures 
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(Mr  CtiarlH  Bpracue  Smith, 


SPEECH    ON    THK  RELATIONS  OP  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  1 
IN,    NEW    YORK,    JANUARY    10. 
'bo  presided,  la  standing  at  tbf  left  of  8«crttarf  Tnfl.) 


In  New  York  the  Hughes  movement  has 
been  steadily  growing,  but  it  was  not  able 
last  month  to  secure  the  adoption  of  Hughes 
resolutions  in  the  county  committees  at  the 
metropolitan  end  of  the  State.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Odell  machine  and  the  anti- 
Roosevelt  eleihcnts  in  general  were  working 
for  Hughes,  not  so  much  for  any  enthusiasm 
they  fed  toward  the  Governor  as  for  their 
own  reinstatement.  The  real  Hughes  senti- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  is 
a  worthy  and  creditable  one  and  does  not  owe 
much  to  the  work  of  politicians.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  making  an  extremely  good  Gov- 
ernor, and  is  a  man  who  would  rise  to  the 
hei^t  of  any  responsibilities  that  might  be 
placed  upon  him.  He  has  done  nothing  as 
yet  to  project  himself  into  the  limelight  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  and  whether  or  not  the 
New  York  delegation  carries  his  banner  to 
Chicago  he  will  have  done  nothing  to  regret. 
Meanwhile  a  definite  clearing  up  of  the  Ohio 
situation  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  Mr. 
Taft's  candidacy.  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Vorys,  of 
that  State,  is  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the 
Ohio  ritoatipn,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 


"  'Twlxt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  dlfTprence  is  droll ; 

The  optimist  sees  the  doughnnt. 
The  pessimist  the  hale." 
Fiom  tbe  Lfdgrr  (Taeuma,) 
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candidate  in  his  own  State;  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  Governor  in  the  State  of  New 
Yort ;  a  much- respected  Pennsylvania  candi- 
date in  the  person  of  Senator  Knox ;  a  revived 
movement  for  Vice-President  Fairbanks ; 
vitality  in  the  candidacy  of  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  serious  intentions  behind  the  efforts  of 
Senator  La  Follette's  supporters.  In  the 
Democratic  field,  however,  there  is  no  one 
really  in  sight  except  Mr.  Bryan. 

Mtrnfetii't    "^^^  y*^''  '9°^  ""'"  ^^  notahle 
Eitetrie     among  other  things  for  the  com- 
^•"^"-      pletion  of  the  first  tunnel  connect- 
ing New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  and  even 
more  notable  for  the  opening  of  the  first  tun- 
nel connecting  New  York  City  with  New 
Jersey,    The  first  tunnel  to  Brooklyn  goes  by 
way  of  the  Battery,  which'  is  the  extreme 
southern   tip   of   Manhattan   Island.    Two 
other. tunnels  to  Brooklyn  will  be  opened  in 
the  ne*r  future,  and  a  third  Brooklyn  bridge 
is  progressing  rapidly.    Meanwhile,  great  im- 
provements are  at  the  point  of  completion  for 
vastly  increasing  the  number  of  surface  cars 
and  elevated  trains  that  can  cross  the  bridges. 
Improved   transit  facilities  will   relieve  the 
congestion  of   Manhattan    Island,   and    add 
(Who  is  In  charge  ol  Hr.  Tatt'a  political  intereats  in    many  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  already 
bli  own  State.)  populous  borough  of  Brooklyn.    The  comple- 

tion of  the  McAdoo  tunnels  under  the  Hud- 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  now  First  Assistant  son  River  is  to  be  signalized  by  opening  them 
Postmaster-General,  will  retire  from  his  pres-  to  the  public  this  month.  The  terminal  on  the 
ent  office  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Taft  New  York  side  is  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
canvass  in  the-  East  and  South.  President  office  building  belonging  to  the  company.  A 
Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  subway  under  Sixth  Avenue  is  also  in  process 
Taft  would  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  of  construction  as  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
By  the  first  of  April  it  will  be  possible  to  At  present  the  only  means  of  coming  to  New 
form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  rela-  York  from  the  M^est  and  South  is  by  ferry- 
tive  strength  of  candidates.  On  the  Demo-  boats  from  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
cratic    side    there    continue    to    be    sporadic  • 

efforts  to   find  a  way   to  break  the   Ri^'an  ^^^        The    preliminary    report   of    the 

ranks.  The  friends  of  Judge  Gray,  of  Dela-  Yark-*  Charter  Revision  Commission  for 
ware,  are  steadily  at  work,  and  a  boom  has  *"*"'  New  York  City  has  attracted  less 
been  started  for  Mr.  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  for-  attention,  either  within  or  without  the  me- 
merly  a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  tropolis,  than  was  to  have  been  expected,  con- 
cabinet  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  sidering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
has  his  hopeful  friends,  and  Gov.  Hoke  volved  and  the  importance  of  the  conirnis- 
Smith,  of  Georgia,  has  been  of  late  quite  sion's  recommendations.  The  report  is  first 
frequently  mentioned.  But  up  to  the  present  of  all  a  plea  for  a  greater  measure  of  munici- 
time  there  are  no  indications  that  Mr.  Bryan  pal  home  rule.  The  State  I-egislaturc,  meet- 
will  not  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  tng  every  winter  at  Albany,  has  always  made 
Denver  convention.  Certain  conservative  a  practice  of  saddling  on  the  city  j^vernment 
Democrats  in  New  York  have  been  trying  huge  expenditures,  concerning  which  the  tax- 
to  organize  an  anti-Bryan  movement,  but  the  payers,  who  foot  the  hills,  have  not  one  word 
weakness  of  all  such  efforts  lies  in  their  fail-  to  say.  The  commission  holds  that  the  city's 
ure  to  present  a'  strong  candidate  of  their  financial  affairs  should  he  intrusted  exclusive- 
own.     Mr,  Taft  finds  against  him  another    ly  to  local  officials,  elected  at  regular  inter- 
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vals.    If  the  voters  do  not  select  trustworthy  which  Mr,  Ahearn  had  been  elected  and  that 

racn    for  these  offices    they  will   have   only  he^could  not  be  reinstated  during  that  term, 

themselves  to  blame.     It  is  further  recom-  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  proceeded 

mended    that    the    Board    of    Estimate   and  to   eject  Mr.  Ahearn   himself  to  the  office 

Apportionment,    composed    of    the    Mayor,  made  vacant  by  the  Governor's  action.    The 

Comptroller,  president  of  the  Board  of  Al-  efifrontery  of  this  transaction, — which  would 

dermen,  and  four  members  elected  for  the  be  'startling  anywhere  but  in  Tammany-rid- 

purpose,  should  be  assisted  by  salaried   ex-  den  New  York, — may  at  least  serve  to  reveal 

perts.     A  new  central  department  of  street  the  need  of  charter  provisions  to  safeguard 

control  is  proposed,  and  there  are  other  rec-  the    city    against    its    own    elected    officials 

ommendations  regarding  the  distribution  of  who  prove  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 

powers  between  city  and  borough  officials.  them 

j)j^  The  separate  borough  govern-  onomciai  ■^^'^''  ^^  ^^^  "'o*'  encouraging 
^/woni  ments  of  the  greater  city  have  cfu/o  thing  in  the  New  York  municipal 
more  practical  importance  than  '"' '  situation  at  present  is  the  health- 
has  commcHily  been  supposed.  The  removal  ful  activity  of  unofficial  civic  organizations 
by  Governor  Hughes  of  Borough  President  and  individuals.  The  Ahearn  charges  were 
John  F.  Ahearn  of  Manhattan  Borough  presented  before  the  (jovernor  by  the  City 
brought  to  public  notice  some  of  the  powers  Club,  the  material  on  which  they  were  based 
intrusted  to  that  officialj  whose  area  of  ad-  having  been  laboriously  gathered  by  the 
ministration  has  a  population  about  equal  to  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  an  organiza- 
that  of  the  whole  city  of  Chicago.  Formal  tion  which  co-operated  helpfully  with  the 
charges  of  incompetence  and  inefficiency  in  Commissioners  of  Accoimts  in  their  investi- 
the  care  of  the  streets  had  been  preferred  gations  of  borough  finances.  This  same 
against  President  Ahearn  in  July  last.  Gov-  bureau  has  made  for  the  use  of  the  Charter 
ernor  Hughes  had  conducted  a  full  and  care-  Revision  Commission  a  complete  analysis  of 
ful  investigatioa  and  had  given  Mr.  Ahearn  New  York's  municipal  government.  Charts 
a  hearing.  On  December  9  he  ordered  his  were  prepared  showing  the  organization  of 
removal.  Despite  the  protest  of  Mayor  Mc-  each  department  as  it  actually  exists, — not  on 
CIdlan,  who  toot  the  ground  that  the  re-  paper  merely,  but  in  practice.  The  valuable 
moral  was  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  aid  rendered  by  the  bureau  to  various  city 
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departments  in  suggesting  more  efiectJve  sta-    velt's  message  for  the  creation  oi'  a  national 
tistical  methods  cannot  fail  to  bear  fruit  in    bureau  of  mines  and  to  the  preliminary  re- 
greater  administrative  efficiency  and  economy,    port  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Best  of  ail,  the  very  fact  that  such  an  organ-    on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  such  acci- 
ization  is  known  to  be  actually  at  work  will    dents.     The  greatest  of  these  disasters,  that 
act  as  a  powerful  moral  deterrent  with  Tam-    at  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  has  been  graphically 
many  place-holders  oi  the  Ahearn  type.     In    described  by  Mr.  Paul  Kellogg  in  a  magazine 
this    number  of   the   Review   of    Reviews    article  which  is  reviewed  in  our  department 
(page  195)  we  present  an  article  by  Secretary    of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  on  page 
Allen  defining  the  scope  of  the  New  York    225    of    this    number.     These    explosions, 
bureau  and  outlining  by  suggestion  and  illus-    whether  of  fire-damp  or  coal-dust,  or  both, 
tration  the  possibilities  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  other  cities.    The  bureau's  work  is 
along  similar  lines  to  those  so  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  Keep  Commission  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  federal  service,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Forbes- Lindsay  in  the  article 
Immediately  preceding  Mr.  Allen's. 

-^  While  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 

HaaiiM  and  f»»York,  is  being  talked  about  all 

an  mc  i.  ^^^^  ^^^  country  as  a  possible 
Presidential  candidate,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  his  office  to  suggest  any  thought 
on  his  part  of  aspiring  to  any  office  beyond 
the  Governorship  of  the  Empire  State.  His 
annual  message  to  the  Legislature  declared 
anew  for  the  enactment  of  certain  measutes, 
notably  ballot  and  primary  reform,  which  had 
failed  last  year  to  win  the  favor  of  the  poli- 
ticians, and  urged  reforms  in  State  policy 
which  are  likely  to  encounter  the  opposition 
of   many  powerful    interests.      The    reform         uovehnpe  hi.o  __  

upon   which    Governor   Hughes  lays   greatest  rrom  tb,.  Ermtng  Telegram  (New  York), 

stress  is  the  abolition  of  race-track  gambling, 

which  has  heretofore  been  tolerated  in  the  were  formerly  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
State,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  bet-  European  coal  mines,  but  protective  legisla- 
ting in  poolrooms.  'ITie  county  fairs  have  tion  in  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
participated  in  the  profits  from  this  exemption  France  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in 
and  they  have  common  Interests  with  the  out-  the  number  of  deaths  per  1000  miners,  while 
and-out  gamblers  in  securing  its  continuance,  m  the  United  States  the  number  of  killed  for 
Nevertheless,  the  Governor's  argument  for  a  each  rooo  employed  has  Increased  from  2.67 
consistent  and  indiscrlminatlng  enforcement  in  1895  to  3.40  In  1906.  In  the  report  of  the 
of  the  State's  constitutional  provision  against  Geological  Survey  it  is  stated  that  In  no  coun- 
gambling  is  based  on  the  highest  ethical  con-  try  are  the  natural  conditions  so  favorable  for 
siderations,  and  this  fact  must  be  recognized  the  safe  extraction  of  coal  as  in  the  United 
at  Albany.  The  business  community  is  inter-  States.  It  Is  also  shown  that  in  those  coun- 
ested  in  the  Governor's  recommendations  that  tries  where  the  dangers  of  mining  have  been 
the  trust  companies  be  brought  under  the  re-  greatly  minimized  during  the  past  few  years 
strictions  applied  to  other  banking  institu-  the  governments  have  been  active  in  maln- 
tions  and  that  the  powers  of  the  State  Super-  talning  testing  bureaus  for  the  study  of  ex- 
intendent  of  Banks  be  increased.  plosives,  as  well  as  in  securing  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  restrictive  measures.  There  is 
Nearly  800  deaths  from  coal-mine  encouragement  for  Atnericans  in  the  fact  that 
Mine  explosions  in  this  country  during  no  European  country  has  the  services  of  abler 
Diiattirt.  jf^g  single  month  of  December  experts  on  the  subject  of  explosives  than  those 
last  gave  a  startling  and  unexpected  empha-  who  are  now  conducting  investigations  for 
sis  to  the  recommendation  In  President  Roose-  our  own  Government,  with  a  view  to  lessen- 
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ing  the  perils  to  which  our  miners  are  ex- 
posed. 7Tie  work  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mun- 
roe  and  Mr.  Clarence  Hall  points  to  the 
establishment  of  a  government  bureau  on  the 
lines  su^csted  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile,  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
mine  owners  like  President  Jones,  of  the 
Pittsbui^'Bufialo  Coal  Company,  who  is  do- 
ing much  to  arouse  both  operators  and  min- 
ers to  the  dangers  of  disastrous  explosions, 
will  surely  bring  about  improved  conditions. 
The  possibilities  of  organized  "  first-aid-to- 
the-injured  "  work  among  miners  are  illus- 
trated in  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reeve  on 
page  201  of  this  Review. 

pnvnu  CoL  Geor^  W.  Goethals,  chief 
«t  engineer  and  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission, 
stated  last  month  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interoceanic  Canals  that  there  were  no 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  con- 
structing the  canal  from  the  engineering  view- 
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point,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  com- 
pleted by  July  I,  1914.  Colonel  Goethals 
further  stated  that  the  cost  would  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000,000.  It  will  be  remembere;i 
that  the  consulting  board  made  an  estimate 
far  below  this  figure,  but  as  Colonel  Goethals 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  committee,  that  es- 
timate did  not  allow  for  the  cost  of  sanita- 
tion or  for  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zbne,  Sanitation  alone  is  costing  our  Gov- 
ernment $2,000,000  a  year, — a  charge  that 
will  continue  until  the  work  is  completed.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  consulting  board 
made  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the 
locks  and  on  the  amount  of  excavation  re- 
quired. The  Canal  Commission  made  a  rec- 
ommendation, which  was  indorsed  by  Sec- 
retary Taft  and  finally  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt,  that  the  width  of  the  canal  locks 
be  increased  from  100  to  no  feet  in  order  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  navy.  Excavation 
in  the  Culebra  Cut  is  now  going  forward  at 
the  rate  of  i  ,000,000  cubic  yards  a  month.  In 
the  last  two  months  of  1907  all  records  were 
broken  for  excavation.  Secretary  Taft  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  canal  laborer 
is  about  80  per  cent,  better  paid  than  the  la- 
borer in  like  occupation  in  the  United  States. 
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ItcRornipb.  Qosr^hiri.  vnb.  bf  Umltrwooil  *  UDdtrwoml.  N.  Y. 

HON.    CHARLES    E.    MAGOON,     AMERICAN   ntOVISlONAL    GOVERNOR   OF   CUBA. 

(Who  baa  Just  aubmltted  a  report  lodlcatln;  solid  ptoktch  made  in  polltloaL  aod  poonomlc  afCstra  tn   the 
laland  during  the  fear  190T.) 

Caiafo  fl»  w.f^'*'^'"  a  few  months  an  entire  tropical  island  to  our  own  country  and  people. 

Om  KUtrtii  decade  will  have  passed  since  the  During  that  time  we  have  twice  withdrawn 

«ut  Atnmi-ii.  jjj^gj  forces  of  the  United  States  our  influence  and  control.     For  virtually  all 

first  landed  in  Cuba  to  express  the  will  of  the  the  ten  years'  period,  however,  it  has  heen  the 

American  Government  and  the  American  peo-  American  people,  seeking  through  their  Gov- 

ple  with  regard  to  the  future-relations  of  thb  ernment  at  Washington,  to  whom  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  as  well  as  the  Cubans  themselves,  of  the  Cuban  people  will  be  a  matter  of  con- 
have  looked  as  responsible  for  the  actual  se-  stant  care  on  the  part  of  the  central  govern- 
curity  of  life  and  property  and  the  future  ment  of  the  island, 
prosperity,  political  and  economic,  of  the  is- 
land. President  Roosevelt  has  just  an-  Revising  the  ^  ^^^^  important  result  of  our 
nounced,  in  a  letter  replying  to  Secretary  of  Electoral  stay  in  Cuba  has  been  the  revision 
War  Taft's  communication  transmitting  the  *""'  of  the  electoral  law.  In  Cuba  the 
report  of  Provisional  Governor  Magoon  for  electoral  problem  is  a  very  grave  one.  II- 
1907,  that,  "  by  or  before  February  i,  1909,  literacy  and  ignorance  are  very  high,  and  the 
wc  shall  have  turned  over  the  island  to  the  danger  of  a  corrupt  or  vicious  electorate  cot- 
President  and  Congress  to  be  elected  next  De-  respond ingly  great.  The  educated  Cuban  is 
cember  by  the  people  of  Cuba."  After  that  the  equal  of  any  enlightened  individual  on 
date  the  fate  of  Cuba  will  be  in  her  own  earth,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  in  the  small 
hands.  Governor  Magoon's  report  sets  forth  majority.  Furthermore,  of  the  educated 
the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  is-  classes  of  the  island  many  persons  are  for- 
land,  and  recounts  the  history  of  "  interven-  eigners,  either  Spaniards  who  have  not  yet 
tion  "  with  particular  reference  to  the  devel-  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  or  for- 
opments  of  the  past  year.  During  this  dec-  eigners  interested  in  the  conduct  of  large  busi- 
ade  that  has  passed  since  1898  what  have  been  ness  enterprises  owned  and  controlled  by  for- 
the  real  fruits  of  American  influence  and  di-  eign  capital.  It  is  a  great  problem  to  deter- 
rection  in  Cuba?  A  rapid  summary  of  some  mine  what  function  these  people  shall  exercise 
of  the  more  important  of  these  will  demon-  in  the  government  of  Cuba.  It  is  even  a  more 
strate  the  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  and  effi-  serious  one  just  how  to  limit  the  franchise  to 
ciency.of  American  "  intervention."  those  really  capable  of  understanding  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  elector.  The  poorer  classes 
StmHattontMd^^^  '^  moving  forward  politi-  are  just  emerging  from  the  conditions  of  the 
Good  Road*  cally,  economically,  and  indus-  Middle  Ages.  Without  books  or  newspapers 
*  trially.  There  is  no  doubt  of  in  their  homes,  many  of  them  unable  to  read 
that.  Under  American  direction  and  the  at  all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  large  a 
stimulus  of  American  assistance  the  work  of  proportion  of  this  class  is  incapable  of  ful- 
improvement  has  progressed  solidly.  The  filling  or  even  understanding  the  duties  and 
idea  of  a  $5,000,000  wagon  road,  conceived  responsibilities  that  go  with  the  ballot.  These 
by  General  Wood,  has  been  already  applied,  same  people,  however,  fought  for  their  free- 
and  the  great  road  is  steadily  progressing  dom,  enduring  untold  hardships,  in  years  of 
toward  completion.  This  thoroughfare  will  struggle  with  Spain,  and  they  must  be  reck- 
opcn  up  a  great  artery  of  wagon  communica-  oned  with  in  any  electoral  law  that  may  be 
tion  by  macadamized  road,  good  in  any  adopted.  A  mixed  commission,  made  up  of 
weather,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  Cubans  and  Americans,  has  been  studying  this 
other.  While  from  a  military  point  of  view  problem  for  some  time  and  has  at  last  pro- 
this  is  a  most  higjily  important  work,  assur-  duced  what  is  believed  to  be  an  acceptable 
ing  the  Havana  government  a  military  base  solution  of  it.  Some  future  changes  may  be 
of  operations  within  forty  miles  of  any  point  necessary,  but  this  plan  will  no  doubt  offer 
of  the  islaiid  and  always  accessible  by  wagon  the  best  system  that  can  at  present  be  devised, 
train,  Its  chief  value  will  be  to  open  up  access  and  one  which  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
to  market  for  many  thousands  of  square  miles  former  system, 
of  fertile  land  at  present  of  no  agricultural 

value,  because  their  products  cannot  be  profit-  safeguarding  I^^r*"K  her  entire  history  Cuba 

ably  carried  to  market.    Of  prime  importance  Personal     has  suffered  from  the  cruel  exac- 

has  been  the  nationalization  of  sanitation  in  ^  ''*       tions  of  an  unjust  criminal  code, 

Cuba.    This  has  already  resulted  in  actually  in  most  respects  a  survival  of  the  most  des- 

stamping  out  the  yellow-fever  pest  and  in  potic  of  monarchical  systems  and  utterly  un- 

gready  reducing  all  the  other  "  mosquito  dis-  suited  to  republican  forms  of  government, 

eases,"  a  condition  once  before  achieved  dur-  To  counterfeit  the  great  seal  of  Spain  is  still 

ing  American  intervention,  but  allowed  to  treason  in  Cuba,  and  the  old  laws  restricting 

lapse.    Making  sanitation  a  national  matter  the  rights  of  person  are  still  so  illiberal  that 

has  also  provided  the  machinery,  funds,  and  a  man  may  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  grave 

supervision  necessary  to  render  this  improved  crime  if  he  kills  another  in  the  defense  of  his 

condition  permanent.    Hereafter  the  health  house,  family,  or  person.    The  present  Cuban 
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law, — or  the  present-day  Cuban  interpreta- 
tion of  it, — was  probably  necessary  in  Span- 
ish times  to  protect  the  "  peninsular  "  against 
the  "  insular,"  The  common-law  idea  of  self- 
defense,  of  personal  rights,  however,  is  more 
in  keeping  with  our  own  ideals  and  with  our 
own  system,  to  which  Cuba  must  necessarily 
approximate  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 
Under  American  influence  the  Cuban  crim- 
inal code  is  in  process  of  revision,  and  it  also, 
as  well  as  the  electoral  system,  will  soon  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  American  demo- 
cratic ideas.  This  code  revision,  both  in  its 
immediate  effects  and  in  its  educational  value, 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  greatest  works 
being  effected  by  the  present  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba. 

Draieaas  Governor  Magoon  and  his  Amer- 
ao"*  ican  and  Cuban  advisers  have  be- 
SniamatiBn.  ^^^  ^j^^  study  of  a  highly  impor- 
tant work  of  drainage  and  reclamation,  com- 
parable with  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands 
in  our  own  West,  or  with  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  in  Italy.  This  enterprise  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  engineering  study.  The 
engineer  who  is  studying  it,  however,  is  Gen- 
eral Mario  Menocal,  an  able  engineer,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  trusted  of  Cuba's 
public  men.  The  administration  moreover 
has  allotted  ample  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
direct  object  is  to  prevent  the  periodical  in- 
undation of  a  large  area  of  potentially  fer- 
tile land  lying  partly  in  Matanzas  and  partly 


in  Santa  Clara  province.  Many  thousands  fif 
acres  of  good  land  can  be  thus  reclaimed  and 
made  highly  productive,  and  the  health  of  two 
entire  provinces  very  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  this  work.  Other  reclamation  work 
is  being  done  at  different  points  on  the  island, 
and  a  good  deal  of  money  spent  in  relieving 
flood-sufferers  of  the  inundated  section  in 
Matanzas  province. 

*o(«™rt»j,  Considerable  notewonhy  work  of 
Maincipa'    municipal  health  improvement  has 

nprnBtmi  .  ^^^  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $80,000  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  Palma  gc.vernment,  and 
originally  intended  to  relieve  these  Matanzas 
flood -sufferers.  When  the  American  provi- 
sional government  came  into  control  Gover- 
nor Lecuona,  who  had  charge  of  the  money, 
asked  that  a  United  States  army  officer  be  de- 
tailed to  inspect  the  accounts,  make  recom- 
mendations for  further  allotments  of  this 
money,  and  supervise  the  execution  of  such 
works  as  might  be  authorized.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  there  has  been  inaugurated,  in 
various  cities  of  Matanzas  province,  many 
highly  important  municipal  improvements. 
Streets  have  been  macadamized,  drainage  pro- 
vided, water  sj^tems  installed,  whole  cities 
cleaned,  and  the  health  conditions  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  towns  very  greatly  improved.  From 
time  to  time,  as  the  reports  indicated  further 
allotments  of  money,  it  was  given,  and  neces- 
sary improvements  authorized.  Recently  the 
results  of  this  work  have  been  inspected,  and 
an  allotment  of  $3,000,000  set  aside  for  simi- 
lar works  in  all  die  larger  towns  in  the  island. 
The  small  work  of  the  past  year  in  one  prov- 
ince has  not  only  served  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  towns  of  that  province, 
but  the  attention  of  the  general  government 
has  been  so  drawn  to  the  problems  involved 
that  work  is  now  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale,  which  will  speedily  result  in  extension 
of  these  benefits  all  over  Cuba. 


Thi  Aqrei 


PbeSibent  Rooskvblt:  "Ye 
1e  streDStli." 


nnloD  there 


,  The  recently  concluded  agree- 
ment between  the  Central  Ameri- 
''""™'*""""can  states  upon  the  treaties  of 
friendship  and  intercourse,  which,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed,  will  prevent  future  revolu- 
tions and  dictatorships  in  those  countries,  has 
been  commented  upon  very  favorably  by  the 
press  of  the  civilized  world, — not,  however, 
without  some  side  remarks  in  the  continental 
European  press  upon  the  alleged  interested 
motives  of  our  own  Government  and  people 
in  assisting  at  the  conference.    The  German 
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"  tain  American  products,  in  accordance  with 
the  Brazilian  tarifF  law  passed  in  June,  1906. 
Soon  after  this  issue  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  reaches  its  readers  our  fleet  will  be 
sailing  northward  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  receiving  and  transmitting  expres- 
sions of  good  will  at  the  ports  of  Chile,  Peru, 
Equador,  and  Colombia.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  Americans  to  receive 
the  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  great  sister  Republic  of  Brazil,  a  friendly 
feeling  which  is  heartily  reciprocated.  The 
warships  of  America  on  this  cruise,  to  quote 
the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  Brazilian  President's  friendly  greet- 
ing, "  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro- 
tect peace  against  possible  aggression,  justice 
against  possible  oppression.  As  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  these  ships  are  not 
men-of-war,  but  messengers  of  friendship  and 
good  will," 

Faoihh       '^^  Americans  who  are  unused  to 
War  Talk     the  delicate  play  of  rumor,  sus- 
picion,  and  suggestion  that  char- 
acterize the  diplomacy  of  the  Old  World,  it 
[NA,   PREsiBENT  OF  BRAZIL.        has  bccn  Surprising  to  read   the   reports  in 
(Wbo  In  tbe  name  of  hu  goveramoDt  bns  oiiendi'd  a    European  journals  of  Standing  and  influence 
warm  welcome  to  the  Amcricaa  fleet.)  concerning   the  possibility   of   war   between 

these  United  States  and  Japan.  Even  the 
cartoon  reproduced  here  illustrates  this  feel-  most  sensational  articles  in  our  own  yellow 
ing  in  Europe.  Noteworthy  items  of  news  press  have  not  begun  to  compare  with  the 
in  the  dispatches  from  Central  America  and  startling  announcements  appearing  in  the 
the  Caribbean  countries  during  the  past  few  journals  of  the  Continent, — of  France,  of 
weeks  have  been  the  floating  of  the  new  Germany,  and  of  Russia  particularly, — not 
$5,otx>,ooo  loan  in  England  by  the  Salva-  merely  speculating  upon  the  possibility,  or 
dorean  Government,  the  virtual  settlement  even  probability,  of  a  war,  but  assuming  its 
of  the  serious  cigarmakers'  strike  in  Cuba,  certainty  and  arguing  as  to  its  outcome.  The 
and  the  reported  revolutionary  outbreak  gratifying  change  in  the  tenor  of  these  ar- 
agatnst  the  Haitian  Government  by  a  force  tides,  particularly  in  the  French  press  dur- 
under  Gen.  Jean  Juneau.  ing    early    January,     while     Rear-Admiral 

Evans'  fleet  was  receiving  the  friendly  greet- 
ntntrttii  "^^  American  naval  force,  un-  ings  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  was  largely  due 
atat*  Amtri-  der  command  of  Rear-Admital  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  French  Am- 
en aitfi.  gygjjg^  which  sailed  from  Hamp-  bassador,  M.  Jusscrand,  M'ho  vigorously  and 
ton  Roads  on  December  16,  completed  the  emphatically  informed  the  Paris  Foreign 
first  stage  of  its  long  journey  on  schedule  Oflice  that  such  comments  were  creating  false 
time,  with  safety  and  credit  to  our  Govern-  impressions  in  the  United  States.  A  milder 
ment  and  our  sailor-men.  ■  After  halting  at  tone  has  been  noticeable  in  the  J^anese  press 
Trinidad  on  December  24,  the  fleet  proceeded  also,  and  our  own  daily  newspapers  have  ap- 
to  Rio  de  Janiero,  arriving  at  the  Brazilian  parently  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fool- 
capital  on  January  12.  Unusual  honors  were  ishness  and  danger  of  publishing  such  articles 
paid  to  our  ships  and  their  officers  by  the  as  constantly  appeared  in  their  columns  he- 
Brazilian  Government  and  the  Brazilian  peo-  fore  the  sailing  of  our  fleet.  The  possibility 
pie,  and. die  day  of  their  arrival  was  made  that  the  ships  may  even  visit  Japanese  ports 
an  OCca»on  of  national  festivity.  President  and  return  hy  way  of  Suez  is  a  perfectly 
Penna  took  the  occasion  to  gracefully  an-  natural  one  and  should  not  be  indicative  of 
nounce  a  reduction  of  import  duties  on  cer-   anything  but  friendliness  to  all  the  world. 
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be  met  by  an  increase  in  taxation,  provision 
for  which  was  to  be  submitted  in  a  supple- 
mentary budget.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
war  with  Russia, — $940,ocx),cxx), — about 
half  of  which  is  held  abroad,  makes  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  national  debt 
at  present.  In  addition,  there  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  ambition  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  developing  Korea  and 
Manchuria  and  administering  Formosa, 

^^  The  reception  accorded  to  these 
untatitfactorn  budget  proposals  forced  the  resig- 
"'^'^-  nation  of  Yoshiro  Sakatani,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  and  Isaburo  Yamagata, 
Minister  of  Communications.  Marquis 
Saionji,  the  Prime  Minister,  also  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accept  it.  The  portfolios  of 
the  other  ministers  were  turned  over  provi- 
sionally to  the  Ministers  of  Home  Affairs 
and  Justice.  The  audience  granted  by  the 
/n...  „»  .h„  1  n..»l,il?'r",.„-.>  .      ,  .K»  „™^...     Emperor  to  ex-Premier  Katsura  immediately 

(One   of   rhp   lnlliii>ntml   nnanclpra   of   Ine   Ptnplre,  "^       ,  .  .  ,      ,  ,.  .    .' 

who  la  lending  the  opposiiiun  10  lilt!  ilDaaciHi  policies  upon  the  resignation  OT  the  cabinet  minis- 

of  ibc  Saionji  MiniBtrj-.)  _  tcrs  is  indicative  of  the  trend  of  popular  and 

governmental   opinion    in    favor    of   a   more 

Criaitin      ^^  problems  confronting  Japan  moderate  financial  policy.     Count  Katsura, 

tut-iauiBtn  in  these  first  years  of  her  actual  who  was  Premier  during  the  war  with  Rus- 

"    '"      entrance  into  the  family  of  the  sla,  has  never  been  in  favor  of  the  large  and 

great   powers   are    as   much    industrial    and  ambitious  economic  projects  of  the  present 

commercial  as  those  of  al!  the  western  na-  ministry.     Many  of  the  most  eminent  finan- 

tions.     With  the  opening  of  the  Diet    (on  ciers  and  leading  merchants  of  the  country, 

December  28  last)    the  Tokio  government  including  Viscount  Shibusawa,  have  pointed 

faced   a  campaign  of   difficult   and   delicate  out  to   the  present   ministry  the   dangerous 

character  to  carry  through  its  general  eco-  magnitude  of  some  of  its  financial  enterprises, 

nomic    and    financial    policies,    and    present  and  it  would  appear  that  the  solid  strength 

some  sort  of  justification  to  the  country  for  of  the  Japanese  masses  is  with  them  in  their 

its   attitude    on    the    emigration    and    Man-  contention,  particularly  since  these  projects 

churian  questions.     The  drain  put  upon  the  involve    increased    taxation    and    heavy    ex- 

litnited   resources  of  the  Island    Empire  by  penditures  for  the  army  and  navy.     The  per 

the  war  with  Russia,  and  the  subsequent  em-  capita  taxation  in  Japan  ($31.50)  is  already 

ployment  of  capital  on  a  vast  scale  for  the  very  high  for  the  productive  capacity  of  the 

development   of  Japanese  schemes  of   com-  Japanese   people.      Some   of   the    friends   of 

mercial   expansion  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  the  government   are   apparently  determined 

and  in  her  Pacific  merchant  marine,  have  to  force  the  party  in  power  to  appeal  to  the 

taxed  heavily  the  productive  resources  of  the  country.       All    well-informed    students    of 

country.      It    was    the   presentation    of    the  Japanese  politics  agree  that  the  present  situa- 

budget  synopsis  (on  January  16)  for  the  cur-  tion  is  due  entirely  to  the  financial  problem. 

rent  and  the  next  year  that  forced  the  resig-  The  immigration  question  Is  entirely  apart, 

nation  of  two  members  of  the  cabinet  and  All  the  political  groups  in  the  empire  believe 

revealed  the  intensity  of  political  feeling  in  that  the  question  as  it  now  exists  with  the 

the  empire  on  the  question  of  industrial  and  United  States  and  Canada  can  and  will  be 

financial  expansion.  According  to  the  budget,  settled  amicably.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of 

all    available   annual    receipts   for  the    next  the  honest  intention  of  the  Tokio   govern- 

two    years   will    fall    below   the    imperative  ment  to  limit  Japanese  emigration  to  Ameri- 

expenditures   by    40,000,000   yen    (approxi-  can  and  Canadian  ports.     The  path  of  ex- 

mately  $20,000,000).    The  deficiency,  It  was  pansion  for  the  empire  lies  eastward  to  Asia, 

proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  should  not  westward  to  America. 
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Saiinad  Although  administrative  and  po-  Chinese  debt  to  the  United  States  growing 
Pmnai  litical  reform  throughout  China  out  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  The  Chinese 
In  CuiRa.  proceeds  very  slowly  and  with  bond,  now  fixed  at  $24,000,000,  is  to  be  re- 
many  interruptions,  the  consciousness  of  the  duced  to  $11,000,000.  It  is  also  of  signifi- 
Chinese  commercial  classes  as  to  their  eco-  cance  and  more  than  passing  interest  to  note 
nomic  rights  and  privileges  is  already  full  that,  at  a  recent  government  examination  at 
grown.  This  was  made  evident  by  the  terms  Peking  to  test  the  ability  of  forty-two  students 
of  the  railway  concession  granted  last  month  who  had  been  sent  abroad  for  education,  out 
to  an  English  and  German  company  for  the  of  the  only  seven  securing  the  doctor's  degree 
construction  of  a  line,  700  miles  long,  from  five  had  been  educated  in  America. 
Tien  Tsin  to  Ching  Kiang.     A  line  already 

runs  from  the  latter  point  to  Shanghai.  By  p^^,  uni-uiiov  ^^'  Americans  by  far  the  most 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  loan  advanced  a  Cannructiw  interesting  development  in  the 
by  the  British  and  German  capitalists  is  to  be  attsnmn.  jj^ij^jg^  situation  during  the  past 
secured  by  imperial  promise  to  pay,  with  a  month  was  the  visit  to  New  York  and  Wash- 
lien  on  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  through  ington  of  Prof,  Paul  Milyukov,  who,  it  will 
which  the  line  passes.  The  railroad  itself  is  be  remembered,  was  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
to  be  absolutely  and  forever  free  from  any  stitutional  Democrats  in  the  first  and  third 
foreign  influence  or  claim.  Chinese  admin-  Dumas.  Professor  Milyukov  came  to  this 
istration  is  to  have  full  control  and  operation  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  addressing 
of  the  service,  examination  of  the  books  of  the  a  meeting  of  the  Civic  Forum  of  New  York, 
company  being  the  only  concession  made  to  He  afterward  took  a  short  trip  to  Washing- 
the  creditors.  There  are  now  nearly  4000  ton,  where  be  was  informally  received  by 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  Chinese  prominent  men  of  the  Administration.  He 
Empire  and  more  than  1600  miles  under  con-  did  not  meet  President  Roosevelt,  owing  to 
struction.  It  would  seem  that  the  deep-  the  protest  of  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
seated  Chinese  prejudice  against  the  railway  Baron  Rosen.  Professor  Milyukov  is  emi- 
is  in  fair  way  to  be  removed.  When  this  nent  as  one  of  the  few  constructive  Russian 
shall  have  happened  and  the  important  cities  statesmen  of  the  present  period.  His  achieve- 
of  the  great  Middle  Kingdom  shall  be  con-  ments  as  leader  of  the  moderate  group  in  the 
nected  by  railway  lines  the  already  existing  first  and  third  Dumas,  his  broadminded, 
system  in  Siberia  will  bring  Chinese  com-  statesmanlike  editing  (with  the  famous  Dr. 
mercial  products  direct  to  Europe  in  scarcely  Hessen)  of  the  Liberal  newspaper,  the  Retck, 
a  tenth  of  the  time  it  formerly  took.  We  as  well  as  the  scholarly  charm 'of  his  person- 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  articles  on  ality,  and  his  excellent  command  of  the  spoken 
Chinese  educational  and  legal  reform  which  word  in  English,  made  his  address  (in  New 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  (pages  York  on  January  14)  of  peculiar  interest  and 
213-218).  instructive  value  to  all  Americans  who  are 

rie  ci,int>,  "^^  progress  of  Japan's  commer- 
anrf  iab  mercial  absorption  of  Manchuria 
fvnSamr.  ^^y^^^  33  ^^^^  g^pg  i,y,  to  deepen 
the  already  deep-seated  suspicion  and  animos- 
ity of  the  Chinese,  who  are  bitter  against  the 
Japanese  Government  for  the  degree  of  Jap- 
anese ascendancy  they  perceive  and  for  the 
further  encroachments  they  suspect  upon  not 
only  their  sovereignty  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, but  their  commercial  prosperity  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire  itself.  This  anti-Japan- 
ese feeling  in  China  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  significant  political 
signs  of  the  times.  Meanwhile,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  last  month  the  Senate  at 

Washington  passed  the  joint  resolution  in-  pehpetual  motco-j. 

troduced      by     Senator     Lodge      embodying  Tho  Amfrlcnns  kick  the  J»p«n,-e  out  of  raltfnmla, 

T>  "  .  I          n             I  >                    .                  -I-  Old  the  Japanese  retaliate  liy  klcbinir  tbe  Cblnna 

President    Roosevelts    suggestion    providing  ^^^  ^^  ManeiinriH,                               1.  '  i^  «-  «"™ 

for  the  remission  of  more  than  half  of  the  From  SMaftoron  (Tokio). 
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interested  in  the  progress  of  the  modern- 
ization of  Russia.  The  professor's  address 
was  a  review  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement  during  the  past 
twenty-six  months,  the  period  following  the 
issue  of  the  famous  manifesto  of  October, 
1905.  The  present  situation,  not  only  in  the 
Duma,  but  in  the  country  at  large,  he  de- 


scribed  as   one  of   "  unstable   equilibrium. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  pessimistic  as  to  the 

immediate  future  of  his  fatherland.  The 
campaign  for  constitutional  government  in 
Russia,  he  declared,  has  resolved  itself  into 
a  battle  between  classes,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  in  sight.  At  present,  in  his  opinion,  "  the 
court,  and  the  nobility  in  particular,  have 
become  the  leading  forces  in  an  openly  avowed 
movement  which  is  setting  in  for  the  restora- 
tion of  autocracy." 

jh,g„,,i,  The  radical  success,  which  was 
of  the  Russian  put  down  with  the  bloody  armed 

R,^uti«n  insurrection  in  Moscow  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  agrarian  insurrec- 
tion that  followed,  were  the  first  stages  in  the 
revolution,  Professor  Milyukov  asserts;  the 
triumph  of  reaction  is  the  third.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  different  political  parties  since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Duma  he  set 
forth  in  these  words: 

The  revolutionary  movement  aimed  at  a  com- 
monwealth, while  the  reactionaries  wanted  to  re- 
establish auiocracy.  The  Constitutional  Demo- 
cralic  party  decided  to  fight  for  a  parliamentary 
rule  under  n  constitutional  monarch.  The  revo- 
lutionists wished  to  have  a  charter  worked  out 
by  a  constitutional  convention  and  sanctioned 
by  a  victorious  revolution.  The  reactionaries 
did  not  want  any  charter  at  all,  or  at  the  worst 
a  consultative  representation  granted  by  the 
Czar.  Our  party  proposed  a  charter  worked  out 
by  the  first  representative  assembly,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Czar. 

The  Futuri    "^^^  Russian  leader  declared  that 
0/ »""""     his  government  has  failed  to  keep 
its  promises  and  has  inaugurated 
and  carried  on  a  merciless  warfare  of  repres- 
sion,    "  The  government  did  not  grant  any 
liberties,"  said  he. 

Only  those  liberties  were  and  are  permitted 
which  the  government  was  and  is  powerless  to 
forbid ;  and  such  liberties  are  often  used  with- 
out any  legal  restraint,  while  a  regular  and  law 
abiding  practice  of  civil  liberties  is  nearly  always 
refused  legal  permission.  Thu"!,  under  the  new 
reKime  of  national  representation  the  executive 
power  tried  to  remain  what  it  had  always  been 
before,  and  it  never  thought  of  changing  its  for- 
mer methods  of  administration.  And  as  long  as 
the  present  misrule  lasts  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  legislative  power  to  do  its  proper  work. 

The  entire  social  condition  of  the  future 
Russia  is  now  at  stake,  he  continued.  "  What 
are  the  forces  that  try  to  hold  it  in  check  ?  " 
he  asked,  and  here  is  his  answer: 

The  alliance  of  the  two  decaying  politicil 
powers  [the  court  and  the  nobility]  for  their 
own  self-ddfence  cannot  obstruct  the  royal  his- 
torical road  the  [lation  is  following.    The  child- 
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ish  explanation  of  the  mc 
and  fostered  by  a  foreign 
Irigue,  cannot  do  away  with  its  deepi 
And  the  foolish  idea  that  the  peasants  of 
communes  can  be  changed  at  once  into 
proprietors  can  cnly  cause  new  ferment 
"  villages,  honeycombed  with  poverty  and  famine  , 
as  they  are.  In  short,  wherever  we  turn  or  look 
we  only  meet  with  new  trouble  to  come,  no- 
where with  any  hope  for  social  conciliation  or 
peace. 

The  party  of  which  Professor  Milyulcov 
is  the  leader  stands  for  ideas  more  nearly 
those  of  Americans  as  to  popular  govern- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
Should  peaceful  means  fail,  he  believes  that  a 
bloody  revolution  is  probable  within  two 
years.  If  full  constitutionalism  should  be 
actually  achieved  in  his  time,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  his  own  as  one  of  the 
most  trusted  leaders  of  the  new  era. 

nt  nnancts  '^^^  German  Imperial  Chancel- 
»/  lor,   Count   von    Biilow,    is   also 

'""""'■  Minister-President  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet, — that  is.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  has  lately 
been  confronted  by  problems  of  even  greater 
difficulty  than  those  which  face  him  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  Prussia  in 
need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  her  government;  she  has  also  before  her  a 
serious  political  problem  growing  out  of  the 
long-delayed,  sadly  needed  reform  in  her 
franchise  laws.  In  the  discussion  of  the  royal 
budget  (on  January  14)  Baron  von  Rhein- 
baben,  the  Minister  of  State  and  Finance, 
announced  that,  in  view  of  a  deficit  in  the 
budget  of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  loan  of 
at  least  $75,000,000  would  be  necessary. 
Railroad  development,  large  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  state  officials,  and  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  lands  in  Poland  for  settlement 
by  German  peasants  are  the  chief  needs  for 
these  new  funds, 

TkePraitfan  "^^^  question  of  reform  in  Prus- 
suff'KQt  sia's  suffrage  system  has  been  agi- 
"'"*'■  tatcd  for  more  than  a  decade.  As 
has  been  noted  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
the  Prussian  voting  right  is  based  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  a  property  qualification.  There 
are  three  classes  of  electors,  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  taxation  values  in  such  a  manner 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  been  able  to  elect  a  single 
representative  to  the  Diet,  although  they  have 
a  number  in  the  imperial  Parliament.  The 
demonstrations  in  Berlin,  early  last  month,  to 
obtain  direct  manhood  suffrage  were  engi- 


iniiiaicd   neered  by  the  Socialists.  After  the  rioters  had 
Russian  in-   j^ppn  suppressed  by  the  police.  Prime  Minister 
von  Biilow  announced  in  the  Diet  that  while 
private    the  government  recognizes  the  need  for  elec- 
toral   reform    these   popular   demonstrations 
would  not  hasten  such  reform  in  the  slightest 


(Whose  budget  l 


degree.  He  declared-  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
government  that  manhood  suffrage  would  not 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Prussian  state.  Many 
progressive  Germans,  however,  including  the 
eminent  political  and  economic  writer,  Dr. 
Theodor  Barth,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
Germany  after  studying  our  own  political 
and  economic  methods,  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  will  push  to  the  end  the 
campaign  for  direct  manhood  suffrage  in 
Prussia,  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  final  outcome  of  the  Moltke-Harden 
scandal  trials,  the  significance  of  which  was 
pointed  out  in  this  magazine  last  month,  has 
been  the  conviction  of  Harden  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  criminally 
libeled  von  Moltke.  The  latter,  however, 
and  the  rest  of  the  so<alled  "camarilla" 
appear  to  have  been  completely  and  perma- 
nently discredited. 
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interested  in  the  progress  of  the  modern- 
ization of  Russia.  TTie  professor's  address 
was  a  review  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement  during  the  past 
twenty-six  months,  the  period  following  the 
issue  of  the  famous  manifesto  of  October, 
1905.  The  present  situation,  not  only  in  the 
Duma,  but  in  the  country  at  lai^e,  he  de- 


scribed as  one  of  "  unstable  equilibrium." 
On  the  whole,  he  was  pessimistic  as  to  the 

immediate  future  of  his  fatherland.  The 
campaign  for  constitutional  government  in 
Russia,  he  declared,  has  resolved  itself  into 
a  battle  between  classes,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  in  sight.  At  present,  in  his  opinion,  "  the 
court,  and  the  nobility  in  particular,  have 
become  the  leading  forces  in  an  openly  avowed 
movement  which  is  setting  in  for  the  restora- 
tion of  autocracy," 

The  Btneait  "^^^  radical  success,  which  was 
oftheRuMian  put  down  with  the  bloody  armed 
insurrection  m  Moscow  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  agrarian  insurrec- 
tion that  followed,  were  the  first  stages  in  the 
revolution,  Professor  Milyukov  asserts;  the 
triumph  of  reaction  is  the  third.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  different  political  parties  since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Duma  he  set 
forth  in  these  words: 

The  revolutionary  movement  aimed  at  a  com- 
monwealth, while  the  reactionaries  wanted  to  re- 
establish autocracy.  The  Conslilutional  Demo- 
cratic party  decided  lo  fight  for  a  parliamentary 
rule  under  a  constitutional  monarch.  The  revo- 
hitionists  wished  to  have  a  charter  worked  out 
by  a  constitutional  convention  and  sanctioned 
by  a  victorious  revolution.  The  reactionaries 
did  not  want  any  charter  at  all,  or  at  ihe  worst 
a  consultative  representation  granted  by  the 
Czar.  Our  parly  proposed  a  charter  worked  out 
the  first   representative 

e  approval  of  the  Czar. 

T*e  Future  '^^  Russian  leader  declared  that 
0/  Raatia  his  government  has  failed  to  keep 
'  '      its  promises  and  has  inaugurated 

and  carried  on  a  merciless  warfare  of  repres- 
sion. "  The  government  did  not  grant  any 
liberties,"  said  he. 

Only  those  liberties  were  and  are  permitted 
which  the  government  was  and  is  powerless  to 
forbid ;  and  such  liberties  are  often  used  with- 
out any  legal  restraint,  while  a  regular  and  law 
abiding  practice  of  civil  liberties  is  nearly  always 
refused  legal  permission.  Thus,  under  the  new 
regime  of  national  representation  the  executive 
power  tried  to  remain  what  it  had  always  been 
before,  and  it  never  thought  of  changing  its  for- 
mer methods  of  administration.  And  as  lon^  as 
the  present  misrule  lasts  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  legislative  power  to  do  its  proper  work. 

The  entire  social  condition  of  the  future 
Russia  is  now  at  stake,  he  continued,  "  What 
are  the  forces  that  try  to  hold  ft  in  check?  " 
he  asked,  and  here  is  his  answer: 

The  alliance  of  tiie  two  decaying  political 
powers  Ithe  court  and  the  nobility]  for  their 
own  self-defence  cannot  obstruct  the  royal  his- 
torical road  the  nation  is  following.    The  child- 
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Ish  explanation  of  the  movement,  as  initiated  neered  by  the  Socialists.  After  the  rioters  had 

and  fostered  by  a  foreign  or  anti-Russian  in-  ^^.^^  suppressed  by  the  police,  Prime  Minister 

Z'ri,lToM£',!St\Al%,tZ'.  ITZ  '«"  Bulow  announced  ;„  ,he  Die.  that  whik 

1  be  changed  at  once  into  private  the  government  recognLzes  the  need  tor  eJec- 


proprietors  can  cnly  cause  new  ferment  i 
■  villages,  honeycombed  with  poverty  and  famine    , 
as  they  are.    In  short,  wherever  we  turn  or  look 
we   only  meet   with   new  trouble  to  come,   no- 
where with  any  hope  for  social  conciliation  or 

The  party  of  which  Professor  Milyukov 
is  the  leader  stands  for  ideas  more  nearly 
those  of  Americans  as  to  popular  govern- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  Russian  Empire. 


reform    thes 
luld  not  hasten  » 


popular   demonstra 

h  reform  In  the  slightest 


Should  peaceful  r 
bloody  revolution 
years.  If  full  coi 
actually  achieved 
doubtedly  come  . 


fail,  he  believes  that 
is   probable   within   two 
istitutronalism    should   be 
n  his  time,  he  will  un- 
of  the 


most  trusted  leaders  of  the  r 

TUt  Finmcei  '^'"^  German  Imperial  Chancel- 
«/  lor.   Count   von    Biilow,    is   also 

/•tuaaia.  Minister-President  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet, — that  is.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  has  lately 
been  confronted  by  problems  of  even  greater 
difficulty  than  those  which  face  him  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  Prussia  in 
need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  her  government ;  she  has  also  before  her  a 
serious  political  problem  growing  out  of  the 
long-delayed,  sadly  needed  reform  in  her 
franchise  laws.  In  the  discussion  of  the  royal 
budget  (on  January  14)  Baron  von  Rhein- 
baben,  die  Minister  of  State  and  Finance, 
announced  that,  in  view  of  a  deficit  in  the 
budget  of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  loan  of 
at  least  $75,000,000  would  be  necessary. 
Railroad  development,  large  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  state  officials,  and  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  lands  in  Poland  for  settlement 
by  German  peasants  are  the  chief  needs  for 
these  new  funds. 

ThtPrvMlan  "^^^  question  of  reform  in  Pnis- 
Saitmgt  sia's  suffrage  system  has  been  agi- 
"'"'^  tated  for  more  than  a  decade.  As 
has  been  noted  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
the  Prussian  voting  right  is  based  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  a  property  qualification.  There 
are  three  classes  of  electors,  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  taxation  values  in  such  a  manner 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  been  able  to  elect  a  single 
representative  to  the  Diet,  although  they  have 
a  number  in  the  imperial  Parliament.  The 
demonstrations  in  Berlin,  early  last  month,  to 
obtain  direct  manhood  suffrage  were  engi- 


3  caused  much  heated 


degree.  He  declared  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
government  that  manhood  suffrage  would  not 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Prussian  state.  Many 
progressive  Germans,  however,  including  the 
eminent  political  and  economic  writer.  Dr. 
Theodor  Barth,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
Germany  after  studying  our  own  political 
and  economic  methods,  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  will  push  to  the  end  the 
campaign  for  direct  manhood  suffrage  in 
Prussia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  final  outcome  of  the  Moltke-Harden 
scandal  trials,  the  significance  of  which  was 
pointed  out  in  this  magazine  last  month,  has 
been  the  conviction  of  Harden  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  criminally 
libeled  von  Moltke.  The  latter,  however, 
and  the  rest  of  the  so-called  "camarilla" 
appear  to  have  been  completely  and  perma- 
nently discredited. 
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HowFranci  ^^'I'tary  glory  is  no  longer  the  Frenchman's  growing  dislike  for  war. — 
'•"o'^xf  ambition  and  life  object  of  the  perhaps  the  result  of  Socialistic  propa- 
French  people,  as  it  was  for  nearly  ganda,- — and  his  increasing  wealth.  That  it 
two  centuries.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  is  not  a  loss  of  actual  position  is  believed-  not 
evident  that  the  progressive  decrease  in  the  only  by  French  economists,  but  by  those  of  . 
army  and  navy  establishments  of  the  repub-  other  European  nations,  who  point  in  support 
lie,  both  in  money  spent  and  term  of  serv-  of  their  view  to  the  increasing  wealth  and 
ice  for  soldier  and  sailor,  as  well  as  the  many  economic  prosperity  of  the  French  people  and 
evidences  of  administrative  corruption  and  their  gradual  assumption  of  the  banking  su- 
apparent  inefficiency  in  both  branches  of  the  premacy  of  the  world.  The  French  arc  in- 
service,  are  not  indications  of  biological  de-  dividually  the  richest  of  peoples.  Statistics 
cay  in  the  French  people.  The  French  sol-  recently  compiled  by  the  ministry  of  finance 
dier  and  sailor  are  to-day  capabde  of  render-  of  the  republic  show  that  more  than  one-half 
ing  splendid  accounts  of  themselves  in  war-  the  Frenchmen  who  die  leave  property  be- 
fare.  This  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  keen  hind,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  all  the  popu- 
German  and  British  critics  who  have  seen  lation  of  France  over  seventy  years  of  age 
the  French  forces  fighting  in  Morocco.  A  have  enough  to  live  upon  without  appeal  to 
rather  sensational  editorial  appeared  some  charity.  Cases  of  family  poverty  arc  ex- 
wccks  ago  in  that  usually  sedate  Parisian  trcmely  rare  in  France  and  instances  of  ahso- 
joumal,  the  Temps,  entitled  "The  World  lute  want  almost  unknown.  The  famous  sta- 
Arms,  France  Disarms,"  in  which  was  tistician,  Bertillon,  recently  demonstrated  by 
pointed  out  that  for  the  year  1908  the  re-  figures  that  of  every  four  Frenchmen  of  fifty 
public  devotes  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  her  years  of  age  three  own  something  of  a  char- 
budget  by  half  to  maintaining  and  develop-  acter  and  sufficient  value  to  be  taxable  by  the 
ing  her  fighting  equipment  than  any  other  government.  If  the  tri-color  no  longer  sym- 
naval  and  military  nation  of  the  world.  bolizes    a    conquering    military    people,    the 

franc  has  indeed  become  the  symbol  of  the 
FnuHH-M  ^'  '*  evident  that  in  the  interna-  Frenchman's  industry  and  the  world-wide 
Fimiahi  tional  competition  as  a  fighting  influence  of  his  thrift, 
"""'  nation  France  is  losing  her  rank. 
This  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Quite  in  line  with  the  strengthen- 
(0  Cmimtnt  ing  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
In  ranct.  p^jj^j^j,  ^f  ^^^^  French  Republic 
by  the  evolution  of  economic  forces  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  Paris  government,  at  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  reorganize  in  the  direction 
of  greater  practical  efficiency  the  political  and 
commercial  machinery  of  the  republic's  for- 
eign relations.  According  to  a  change  an- 
nounced to  go  into  effect  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month  (a  special  decree  authorizing  this 
was  issued  by  the  Parliament  April  29  last), 
all  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  Foreign  Office  will  be  concentrated  in 
one  department.  A  Bureau  of  Communica- 
tions will  be  established  to  act  as  the  distrib- 
uting office  for  information  and  news,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  home  and  foreign 
press.  This  department,  it  is  announced,  will 
be  under  the  management  of  M.  Herbette, 
son  of  a  former  French  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, a  man  well  fitted  by  native  gifts  and  ex- 
perience to  conduct  a  dignified,  vigorous,  and 
effective  journalistic  campaign  of  world  scope. 

THE    BIBD    OP    SCANCiL    IN    THB    MOLTKE-HiBDltS    CASB.       -T-L         C       _    L       J._1  ■  i  , 

^         „  ,.T^    ..  ^    ,  J-fie  Trench  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 

ZBiLOira  Pbisce  Bflow  ;     Don  t  you  worry  about  -^^  1       .     u      1-   l  1  ■      1  1 

It.  my  dear ;  we'll  booh  clpsn  It  up  apilp."  1".^  ^^^  ^'^  ">   "^  slightly  reorganized,   and 

Prom  Mebeiipaiter  (Zurich).  it  IS  hoped  that  the  new  director,  M.  Georges 


Louis,  will  infuse  new  life  and  vi^ 
already  well  organized  but  somewhat  per- 
functory commercial  service  of  France  resi- 
dent abroad. 

Tht  British  Liberals  are  realiz- 
4SSi      •"£  tlie  distance  between  promise 

and  fulfilment.  The  difGcuIty  of 
carrying  out  to  a  successful  issue  the  impor- 
tant projects  discussed  in  the  campaign  be- 
fore the  last  general  election,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  general  convervatism  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, has  made  the  progress  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration much  slower  than  its  friends  had 
hoped,  or  even  its  enemies  expected.  Eacli 
successive  "by"  election  goes  against  them, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  country  would  sustain  the  party.  In  do- 
mestic politics  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  labor 
legislati<Hi,  and  the  ever-present  Irish  Home 
Rule,  have  been  engrossing  the  attention  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  and  his  cab- 
inet. 7lie  serious  illness  of  the  Premier, 
at  his  advanced  age  (he  will  be  seventy-two 
this  year)  has  drawn  sharp  the  issue  of  the 
future  leadership  of  the  Liberals.  Specula- 
tion as  to  who  is  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  cen- 
ters around  John  Morley,  author  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Indian  Office,  who  himself  has 
lived  the  three  score  and  ten  years;  Mr.  Her- 
bert Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr,  George  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  chances 
for  future  leadership  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  consummate  diplomatic  skill 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  labor  leaders  during  the  recent 
threatened  railroad  strike.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
is  also  openly  ambitious  for  the  premiership. 

Tif  Canttioa  British   business  and   finance,   in 
5*  common  with  the  commercial  in- 

'"'"''  terests  and  operations  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  have  been  affected  to 
an  unusual  degree  by  the  period  of  financial 
depression  which  has  been  experienced 
throu^out  the  entire  world.  Some  months 
ago  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate 
of  discount  to  7  per  cent.,  the  highest  rate 
in  many  yeai>  Even  this  attempt  to  check 
the  outward  flow  of  gold,  however,  was  ap- 
parently unsuccessful.  As  financial  condi; 
tions  have  gradually  bettered  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  bank  has  gradually  re- 
duced its  discount  rate,  until  on   January 
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i6  it  was  oniy  5  per  cent,,  the  discount  in 
the  open  market  falling  to  4!-j  per  cent.  The 
year  just  passed  did  not  show  an  encourag- 
ing commercial  record  to  Englishmen,  al- 
though the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  ac- 
tually exceeded  record  figures.  American 
and  German  business  conditions  affect  the 
British  steel  and  textile  trades,  and  the  dos- 
ing of  a  number  of  factories  has  thrown  out 
of  employment  many  thousands  of  workmen. 


Questions  of  domestic  economic 
interest    that    are    of    particular 

"■ "■    concern  to  Englishmen   are    the 

old-age  pension  proposals  of  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment and  the  liquor  legislation  which  the 
administration  has  promised  to  bring  about. 
The  provisions  of  the  licensing  bill,  under 
consideration  by  the  Liberal  government, 
have  not  been  made  public,  but  are  said  to 
mark  an  advance  in  legislation  of  this  kind. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  the  progress  made 
during  the  year  just  passed  throughout  the 
entire  world  in  the  matter  of  legal  restric- 
tions upon  the  traffic  in  intoxicants.  First, 
there  was  the  Imperial  Chinese  edict  against 
opium:  then  the  French  Parliament  made 
some  thorough  investigations  into  the  effect 
of  alcoholism  upon  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
public, and  is  now  considering  radical  legis- 
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lation  (HI  this  subject.  The  Government  of 
Roumania  has  just  passed  a  stringent  regula- 
tion law,  and  severe  legislation  on  the  same 
subject  has  prnnressed  through  the  Spanish 
Cortes.  The  advance  made  in  prohibition 
legislation  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years  has  already  been  treated  in 
2  Special  article  in  these  pages. 

^g^gg^  From  the  four  corners  of  the 
^^M/B/o,  ontf  compass  on  the  continent  of 
tCaaso.  j^fjjj-g  i-omes  the  news  of  racial 
antagonism  that  Is  fast  making  the  dark  con- 
tinent, the  probable  seat  of  the  world  strug- 
gle of  the  future.  In  Morocco  the  tribesmen 
have  resumed  their  attacks  on  Europeans,  and 
France  finds  her  task  in  quieting  the  coun- 
try made  very  much  more  difficult  by  what 
now  seems  the  certainty  of  a  "  Holy  War  " 
and  the  proclamation  by  the  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  Abd-el- 
Aziz  and  the  accession  of  his  rival,  Mulai 
Hafid,  who  announces  that  he  will  appeal  to 
Turkey  for  aid  against  further  European  ag- 
gression. General  Drude,  who  has  been  com- 
manding the  French  forces,  has  been  replaced 
\iy  a  younger  and  more  aggressive  man.  Gen- 
et^ d'Amade,  and  it  is  reported  that  France 
and  Spain  have  agreed  perfectly  upon  a  for- 
ward movement,  with  no  dissent  by  Ger- 
many. The  republic  has  now  7000  or  8000 
European  troops  in  Morocco.  The  Italians 
have  had  another  disastrous  encounter  with 
the  Abyssinians.  Late  in  December,  it  is  re- 
ported, a  raid  by  a  large  force  of  Abyssinians 
upon  Italian  military  posts  in  Somaliland  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Lugh 
and  some  Italian  ofScers.  King  Meneiik, 
however,  has  disavowed  the  attack  and  apolo- 
gized for  it.  The  center  of  the  continent  is 
still  the  point  of  interest  for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  who  believe  that 
the  Belgian  King  has  abused  his  trust  in  the 
Congo.  A  formal  statement  issued  by  the 
Brussels  government  on  January  10,  upon  the 
accession  of  the  new  Premier,  M.  Schollaert, 
denies  that  King  Leopold  has  made  any  per- 
sonal profit  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
Congo,  and  replies  to  other  charges  made 
against  the  Belgian  monarch. 

Btrmaii  Br/ffs*''"  German  B^t  Africa,  Herr 
oHtfAH^uvMuDernburg,  the  Colonial  Minis- 
Africa.  ^^^^  reports  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  economic  develop- 
ment. A  good  many  optimistic  and  cheerful 
observations  have  also  been  made  by  British 
Colonial     Under-Secretary    Mr.    Churchill 


MADAM    LUISA    TETRAZZtNJ, 

iTbe  Italian  soprano  opera  tAatet  with  the  pbeDom- 
enal  voice.) 

upon  his  return  from  his  tour  through  the 
British  colonies  in  South  Africa.  Britain, 
however,  still  has  her  troubles  in  the  south  of 
the  continent.  A  revolt  in  Natal,  under  the* 
leadership  of  the  Zulu  chief  Dinizulu,  has 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  capture  and 
trial  of  that  chieftain,  while  an  unsettled  con- 
dition amounting  to  open  revolt  still  exists  in 
Swaziland.  The  Transvaal  government,  in 
the  face  of  much  excitement  and  opposition, 
is  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  immigration 
restriction  act  requiring  all  Asiatics  in  that 
colony  to  register  or  be  deported.  This  hears 
hard  on  the  Hindus,  who  are  themselves 
British  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the  Chinese 
in  the  Transvaal.  Between  the  German  and 
the  British  possessions,  in  the  Portuguese  do- 
main of  Angola  on  the  west  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent also,  there  is  a  ferment  over  alleged 
atrocities  against  the  natives  by  rapacious 
colonial  officials.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  a  formal  agreement  between  France  and 
Liberia  fixes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
African  republic,  which  had  been  in  dispute 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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H^^  Not  since  the  days  of  Ni'lsson,  which  has  been  receiving  the  homage  of  con- 
Tttraiiiar*  Gcrster,  and  Patti  has  there  been,  tinental  and  English  audiences  for  nearly  a 
in-  the  operatic  annals  of  New  decade,  quite  a  host  of  self-deprecating  Amer- 
York,  such  a  reception  accorded  to  a  dra-  ican  critics  have  been  repeating,  in  our  daily 
matic  singer  as  that  given  Madame  Luisa  and  weekly  press,  the  old,  reiterated  charge 
Tctrazzini,  the  Italian  soprano,  upon  her  ap-  that  Americans  are  not  a  m  u  sic- understand - 
pcarance  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  ing  or  a  music-loving  people.  One  of  the 
January  15  as  Violetta  in  the  opera  "  Tra-  most  successful  opera  singers  of  the  present 
viata."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Madame  season,  Miss  Mary  Garden,  herself  an  Amer- 
Tctrazzini  had  appeared  on  an  American  ican  girl,  who  received  her  education  and 
musical  stage.  She  has  sung  in  San  Fran-  achieved  her  first  triumphs  abroad,  and  b 
CISCO  and  has  been  a  favorite  in  Mexico  and  now  charming  New  York  audiences,  con- 
South  America  for  a  decade.  The  question  tributes  to  a  recent  number  of  Everybody's 
was,  would  an  audience  in  the  American  Magazine  a  passionate  wail  on  the  "  debasc- 
metropolis  receive  her  as  enthusiastically  as  ment  "  of  music  in  America.  She  says;  "  Of 
she  had  been  received  by  continental  and  Eng-  the  great  modern  school  of  music  the  Ameri- 
lish  houses?  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great-  can  public  knows  as  yet  scarcely  anything,  and 
ness  of  Madame  Tetrazzini's  voice  and  the  it  is  to-day  quite  content  and  happy  with  the 
perfection  of  her  acting.  Indeed,  the  critics  operas  of  its  grandmothers."  Replying  to 
declare  that  it  is  in  the  combination  of  beau-  this  charge,  Mr.  W.  J,  Henderson,  the  emi- 
tiful  singing  and  the  depth  of  dramatic  feel-  nent  critic  and  author  of  books  on  music,  de- 
ing  that  the  Italian  singer's  genius  lies.  Her  clares  that  while  we  have  as  yet  produced  but 
voice  is  not  the  most  perfect  that  has  been  little,  we  have  the  fresh  and  omnivorous  appe- 
heard  in  New  York,  but  the  color  of  her  tite  of  youth  and  "  a  catholicity  of  judgment 
high  notes  and  the  intimate  blending  and  unparalleled  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We 
mutual  support  of  her  musical  and  dramatic  have  no  national  prejudices,  no  racial  aflfec- 
gifts  have  seldom  if  ever  been  equaled  on  any  tions."  We  have,  however,  "  that  openness 
musical  stage.  of  mind  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
invaluable  characteristics  of  any  attitude 
Do  AmtHeiaa  Ap^^P*^  ^^  ^^^  New  York  debut  toward  musical  art."  American  music  lovers 
BeaiiuLtHt  of  this  Italian  singer  and  the  first  who  have  heard  what  European  vocal  art  has 
*^*"*""  production  in  New  York  of  Char-  to  offer  will  agree  with  Mr.  Henderson's 
pentier's    "  Louise,"    a   musical    masterpiece  analysis. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  December  St,  1907,  to  January  20,  1908.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS.  mands   the  order   for   federal   troops   to  leave 

January  6.— Both   branches   reassemble   after  Goldfield    on    condition   that   Governor    Sparks 

the  holiday  recess,  but  immediately  adjourn  on  withm  five  days  issues  a  call  for  an  extra  ses- 

account  of  the   death   of   Senator    Mallory,   of  f.»on  of  the  Nevada  Legislature.  ...The  Repub- 

Florida.  lican   State   Central   Committee  of  Kansas  in- 

To««o\.„  *,     T«  fi,^  Q««of^  Ayr^    Ai^^.vu  r-o^r^  dorses   Secretary  Taft  for  President,  and  calls 

January  r.-In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep,  g        convention  for  March  4  at  Topeka. 

R.   1.)    introduces   an  emergency  currency   bill  _,         ,                _                 _  ^           ,          -r* 

In  the  House  Mr  Bennet  (Rep  NY)  iJecember  30. — Secretary  Taft  speaks  at  Bos- 
introduces  a  bill  appropriating  $550,000  for  im-  ton,  upholding  the  position  of  the  national  Ad- 
provements  at  the  Ellis  Island  immigrant  re-  ministration  in  relation  to  the  recent  financial 
ceiving  station;  Mr.  Gill  (Dem.,  Md.)  intro-  stringency.... Governor  Sparks,  of  Nevada, 
duces  a  resolution  asking  for  all  official  papers  calls  a  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
bearing  on  the  recent  naval  controversy.  *^  "^^*  ^"  January  14. 

January  8.— The   House  considers  a  bill   for  ^  January    i.— Judge   Pritchard   of  the   United 

revision  and  codification  of  the  laws.  g^^^^  Court  issues  an  injunction  restraining  the 

T                     T-1.     o       .                     t-Mi  X  bouth    Carolina    Dispensary    Board    from    dis- 

January  9r-The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  pro-  j       ^^  funds.... The  New  York  Legislature 

tect  harbor  defenses  and  fortifications  from  ma-  ^^ets  and  organizes. 

licious  injury;  Mr.  Hale   (Rep.,  Maine)   intro-  ^                        t»      -j     ..     t»             1 

duces  a  naval  personnel  bill,  the  chief  provision  ^J*""^7     2.— President     Roosevelt     appoints 

of  which   is   that  naval  vessels   shall   be   com-  £?Pt;  Jo^"  E.  Pi "sbury  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

manded    only    by    officers    of    the    line.... The  Navigation  to  fill   the  vacanQr  caused   by   the 

House  devotes  the  session  to  the  drawing  of  resignation  of  Rear-Admiral  Brownson. ..  .The 

rooms   for  members   in  the  new   House  office  ?upgorters  of  Secretary  Taft  ^rry  their  pomt 

building  ^^  *"^.  "meeting  of  the  Ohio  Republican   State 

T                       rri-     TT                                  'J  Committee,   which   votes   to   call   primaries   on 

*•  ^^"^^7  Imw^^^  9^"'t '■^'Tr  r"''^      "  February    11    and    the    State    convention    on 

tion  of  the  bill  for  codification  of  the  laws.  March  3. 

Januaor  11. -The  House  passes  the  resolution  j^^^^;   3.-Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  refuses 

oflFered  by  Mr.   Gill    (Dem,,   Md.)    calhng  for  ^^  ^e  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  call  issued  by 

correspondence   in   connection    with   the   naval  ^^  Republican  State  Committee, 

controversv;  Mr.  Bennet  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  mtro-  _                                          rxi_xT         -nr  .    te 

duces  a  bill  making  ex-Presidents  members  at  .  January  4.— Secretary  of  the   Navy  Metcalf 

large  of  the  House.  I5^"^f     ^^^^ ,    formally     assigning     Surgeon 

J*                    0-,     o      ^               .1.    •  •  i.  Charles  F.  Stokes  to  command  of  the  hospital 

January  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  joint  reso-  gj^jp  j^clief. 

lution  remitting  to  China  about  $13,000,000  of  ^              '       c        •  ..     j     ^     r  o  t.     1    /-t. 

the  Boxer  indemnity;  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cul-  i!,^""^7i'~;?."?^.""*T^^'?*  of  Schools  Chan- 

berson  TDem.,  Tex.)  calling  on  Secretary  Cor-  ^^^^f'  9^  ^^^  District  of  Columbia,  is  dismissed 

telyou    for    information    as    to    Panama    bond  ^  }^^  ^^ard  of  Education  for  making  alleged 

awards  is  adopted. ..  .The  House  continues  con-  statements  derogatory  to  officials, 

sideration  of  the  bill  for  revision  and  codifica-  January  6.— United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 

tion  of  the  criminal  laws,  clares  the  Employers'  Liability  law  unconstitu- 

January    i6.~The    Senate   passes   a   bill   ap-  tjonal. ..  .Admiral  Brownson's  letter  of  resigna- 

propriating  $3,500,000  for  a   New   York  post-  ^lon  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is 

office  building,  and  confirm^  the  nomination  of  "^^^^  P"^^*^  ^y  President  Roosevelt. 

Regis  L.  Post  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico January  7.— James  H.  Higgins  (Dem.)  is  in- 

The  House  votes  down  alFDemocratic  amend-  augurated    Governor  of  Rhode   Island   for   the 

ments  to  the  Civil  Code  bill.  second  time. 

January  20. — ^The  House  passes  the  bill  pro-  January  8. — The  Republican  State  Committee 

viding  for  a  new  immigrant  station  at   Phila-  of  Oklahoma  indorses  Secretary  Taft  for  Pres- 

delphia.  ident Attorney-General      Bonaparte      orders 

.».^«  .^,*^  ^^,r.,»,.«.«o«.T'.«    Am«t:.r»Tr«AiLT  ^uits  to  be  brought  against  a  number  of  rail- 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN.  ^^^^^    ^j^^^^^j    ^j^j^    violating    the    Safety    Ap- 

December   24. — Rear-Admiral    Brownson,    U.  pliance  law. 
S.  N.,  resigns  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi-  January  9.— A  decision  of  the  District  Court 
gation.  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  wipes  out  the  con- 
December  25. — (Jovemor  Broward,  of  Flori-    victions   of    Schmitz    and   Rucf A    letter   is 

da,  appoints  William  James  Bryan  (Dem.)  made  public  from  Secretary  Taft  to  the  secre- 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  S.  R.  Mallory,  tary  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor,  giving 
deceased.  ...The  Commissioners  of  Accounts  of  Mr.  Taft's  views  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
New  York  City  charge  the  members  of  the  junctions The  progressive  faction  of  the  Re- 
Board  of  Water  Supply  with  misconduct  and  publican  party  in  Iowa  gains  control  of  the 
incompetency.  State  Central  Committee. 
December  28. — President  Roosevelt   counter-  January    10. — Secretary    Taft    addresses    the 
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People's  Institute  of  New  York  City  in  Cooper 
Union  on  the  relations  of  Ubor  and  capital. 

January  IS. — The  Maryland  Legislature  elects 
John  Walter  Smith  (Dem.)  United  States  Sen- 
ator for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
March  4,  igog,  and  Senator  William  Pinkney 
Wliyte  (Don.)  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Gorman. 

January  16.— President  Roosevelt  approves 
the  recommendation  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission tha£  the  width  of  the  Panama  Canal 
locks  be  increased  to  no  feet. ..  .Senator  For 
aker,  of  Ohio,  issues  a  reply  to  the  same  set 
questions  relating  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
junctions  that  was  recently  answered  by  Secre- 
tary Taft 

January  2a — The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  declare*  the  a~<xat  railroad  fare  law  un- 
constitutional. . .  .Corporation  Counsel  Pendle- 
ton, of  New  York  City,  advises  Mayor  McClel- 
lan  that  the  Ashokan  Dam  charges  should  be 
dropped. 

VOLITICI  AND  OOVERNMENT-POREION. 

December  si^The  French  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, by  a  vote  of  354  to  177,  passes  the  bill 
providing  for  the  devolution  of  church  property 
to  the  statCL 

December  aj^-The  Shah  of  Persia  accepis  all 
the  Btipnlitioni  nbmitted  fay  his  cabinet  and 
Partiaoiait 

T  a4i— An  edict  is  issued  in  Peking, 


China,  warning  the  people  to  make  no  further 
demands,  and  authorizing  the  framing  of  a  law 
for  the  regulation  of  political   societies. 

December  25.— A  decree  is  issued  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  fixing  the  elections  for  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  for  April  5,  1908 The 

Dutch  cabinet  resigns,  owing  lo  its  defeat  on  the 

army  estimates  in  the   second  chamber The 

trial  begins  in  St.  Petersburg  of  the  169  signa- 
tories of  the  Viborg  manifesto,  members  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  parties  in  the  first  Russian 

December  26. — The  Indian  National  Congress 
opens  at  Surat,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  ex- 
tremists is  suspended. 

December  28, — It  is  announced  that  1-ord  Cur- 
^on  is  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  created 
among  the  Irish  representative  peers  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Kilmaine The  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment proclaims  Panitza  and  Sandansky  and 

their  confederates  lo  be  brigands The  Shah 

of  Persia  takes  oath  before  Parliament  to  sup- 
port the  Persian  constitution.  ..  .The  Emperor 
of  Japan  opens  the  Parliament.  ..  .The  Russian 
Duma  passes  an  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for 
the  relief  of  twelve  provinces  suffering  from 
famine. .,  .Bureaus  of  information  regarding 
constitutional  government  in  China  are  closed 
in  Peking. 

December  30. — Signor  Sevcrino  Casana  is  ap- 
pointed'Italian  Minister  of  War  in  place  of  Gen- 
eral Vigano,  resigned. 

December  31. — One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
members  of  the  first  Russian  Duma  who  signed 
the  Viborg  manifesto  are  sentenced  to  three 
'  months'  imprisonment;  two  of  the  accused  per- 
sons are  acquitted. 

January  i. — The  government  of  Manitoba 
purchases'lhe  Bell  telephone  system  in  the  prov- 
ince  for  $3,300,000,   payment   to  be    made    in 

forty-year  4  per  cent,  bonds An  uprising  of 

the  Mosquito  Indians  against  President  Zdaya 
is  reported  from  Nicaragua. 


Hon.  Thomas  F.  Oore        Hon.  Rotiert  L.  Owen. 
UNfTED   STATES    SEITATORS   FROM   OKLAHOMA. 
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(PodtQiaBtPr-Gr'iiorBl   In  the  McKlDle;  Cabinet.) 

January  2. — Nineteen  Russians  are  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  conspiring  Jo  murder  ihe  Dowager 
Empress.  ..  .AH  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Popular  Socialist  party  in 
Russia  are  indicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
to   overthrow   the  government. 

January  3. — It  is  announced  that  M.  Briand 
will  take  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
French  cabinet,  retaining  the  portfolio  of  Public 
Worship. 

January  4. — M,  Dourncrgiie,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce in  the  French  cabinet,  is  transferred  to 
the    ministry    of    public    instruction,    and    M. 

Cruppi  becomes  Minister  of  Commerce The 

Prussian    Minister   of   Finance   announces   that 

bids  will  be  asked  for  a  loan  of  $75,000.000 

King  Gustav  of  Sweden  orders  the  abolishment 
of  the  pompous  ceremonies  with  which  the  Par- 
liament has  been  opened. 

January  9. — M.  Schollaert.  recently  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Belgium,  accepts  in 
addition   the  post  of   Premier, 

January  11. — Mulai  Hafid  is  proclaimed  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco,  and  a  holy  war  is  declared. 

January  i4.~Marquis  Saionji,  the  Japanese 
Premier,  fenders  his  resignation,  which  the  Em- 
peror refuses:  the  cabinet  division  over  finances 
IS  settled  by  the  elimination  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  the  Minister  of  Communication. 
their  post"!  being  taken  by  the  ministers  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  the  Interior,  respectively The  Ger- 
man Minister  of  the  Interior  says  that  3  bill 
will  be  introduced   increasing  the  coinage   of 

January  16. — The  formal  opening  of  the  first 
Swedish   Parliament   under   the   reign   of   King 


Gustav  takes  place  at  Stockholm...  .A  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment is  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Jean 
Juneau,  a  former  insurgent. 

January  17.— William  O'Brien  and  Timothy 
Healy  decide  to  rejoin  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party  under  the  leadership   of  John    Redmond. 

January  18. — The  British  Liberals  lose  a  seat 
in  Parliament  by  the  election  of  Capt,  Morri- 
son-Bell, Unionist,  for  the  Asburton  division  of 
Devon President  Castro  of  Venezuela  an- 
nuls the  contract  between  the  government  and 
the  Venezuelan  salt  monopoly,  an  English  cor- 
poration. 

January  19,— The  Progressive  party  of  Japan 
adopts  a  platform  attacking  the  cabinet  for  bad 
finance  and  weak  diplomacy, 

January  zo.^The  Haitian  Government  forces 
attack  and  recapture  the  (own  of  St.  Marc,  the 

insurgents     offering     slight    resistance Lord 

Curzon  is  elected  a  representative  peer  for 
Ireland. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  26.— The  Governor  of  Trinidad  en- 
tertains the  officers  of  the  American  fleet  of  bat- 
tleships at  Port  of  Spain. 

December  28.— The  Emperor  of  Japan,  in  a 
speech  opening  Parliament,  lays  stress  on  the 
increasingly  cordial  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers  Natives    of    India    refusing    to    register 

themselves  are  ordered  to  leave  the  Transvaal 
within  forty-eight  hours;  5000  leave. 

December  31. — The  Japanese  Government  re- 
plies to  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  future  restriction  of  emi- 
gration. 

January  6. — The  French  Government  author- 
izes the  statement  that  it  expects  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  at  issue  between  Japan 
and  America  and  is  the  sincere  friend  of  both 


January  8. — It  is  announced  that  Japan  has 
made  proposals  to  China  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  over  telegraph  lines. 

January  10. — The  Belgian  Government  issues 
its  reply  to  the  Congo  State  commission. 

January  M..^Baron  Takahira  is  informed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  of  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States Represen- 
tatives of  nationalities  suffering  from  oppression 
by  the  Sultan  decide  at  a  secret  congress  in 
Paris  to  unite  to  establish  a  constitutional  re- 
gime in  Turkey. 

January  iz.— The  American  battleship  fleet  is 
warmly  welcomed  at  Rio  de  J.^nciro  by  the 
Bra;!ilian  Government  and  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

January  13,— President  Penna  of  Uracil  re- 
duces the  tariff  duties  on  a  number  of  produc- 
tions of  the  United  Slates  in  view  of  the  favor 
extended  to  Brazilian  coffee  by  this  Government 
and  to  mark  the  visit  of  the  .American  fleet. 

January  14,— The  United  States  receives  from 
Spain  $570,000  in  full  payment  of  the  principal 
of  indemnity  claims  resulting  from  depredations 
of  Spanish  privateers  upon,  American  commerce 

between  the  years  1819  and  1834 The  officers 

of  the  American  fleet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  pay  a 
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visit   to    President   Penna A    mission    from  conditions  in  the  United  States  and   Germany 

Malai    Hafid   arrives   at    Paris    to    inform    the  the  Bank  of  England  lowers  its  rate  of  discount 

French  Government  that  the  so-called  holy  war    from  7  to  6  per  cent Judge  Pritchard,  of  the 

in    Morocco  is  not  directed  against  foreigners  United    States    Circuit    Court,    appoints    S.    D. 

and  that  the  treaties  made  with  Abd-el-Aziz  will  Warfield  and  R.   L.  Williams  receivers  for  the 

be  respected.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

January  16.— The  French  troops  under  Gen.  January  3.— Night   riders  make  raids   in   the 

d'Amade  defeat  a  large  force  of  Moors  near  tobacco   districts   of  Kentucky    (see  page  168) 

Settal,  Morocco.  ....The    cotton-mill     owners    of    Manchester, 

January  17. — ^The  diplomatic  corps  at  Port  au  Hpgland,  threaten  a  lockout  of  200,000  em- 
Prince,  Haiti,  protest  against  the  expressed  in-  ployees    unless    the    strikers    yield    by   January 

tention  of  the  Haitian  Government  to  shell  the    18 Maximilien  Harden  is  convicted  in  Ger- 

towns  of  Gonaives  and  St.  Marc Japan's  oc-  many  of  libeling  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  and 

cupation  and  annexation  to  Corea  of  the  Chen-  is  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment  and 

Tao  district  cause  alarm  in  St.  Petersburg.  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  present  and  former  trials. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH.  January  4— George  A    Pcttibone  is  acquitted 

at  iJoise,  Idaho,  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 

December   21.— -Emperor    Francis    Joseph    of    ex-Gov.  Stcunenburg The  jury  in  the  fourth 

Austria  receives  a  popular  welcome  in  Vienna  trial   of   Caleb   Powers,   accused   of   murdering 

on  his  first  public  appearance  since  his  severe  Governor    Goebel    of   Kentucky,   disagrees,  ten 

illness.  voting  for  acquittal. 

December  23.— The  funeral  of  Lord  Kelvin  January  8.— Prominent  coal  operators  meet  in 
takes  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  page  Washington  to  devise  means  for  preventing  dis- 
171) Seven  hundred  survivors  of  the  Indian  asters  in  mines  (see  page  225) A.  B.  Stick- 
mutiny  are  reviewed  by  Lord  Roberts  .in  Lon-  ney  and  Charles  H.  F.  Smith  are  appointed 
don, ..  .Thousands  of  strikers  in  the  Chilean  receivers  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
nitrate    fields    return    to    work The    United  road  by  Federal  Judge  Sanborn  of  St.  Paul. 

States    Supreme    Court    denies    a    petition    of  January  Q.— The  East  River  tunnel,  extend- 

Messrs.   Greene   and   Gaynor   for  a   review   of  j^g  the  New  York  subway  from  Manhattan  to 

their  conviction  and  sentence  ....The  Executive  Brooklyn   borough,   is   opened   for   traffic. 

Committee  of  the  Carnegie   Hero   Fund   Com-  t               ,«     tu     xt    *t.   r^              t  1     j        j 

mission  votes  $35,000  for  the  sufferers  from  the  J^^""^^!  ^^T^^^.  ^""'J^  ^^'v!^^"  ^^""^^^  ^".^ 

Monongah,  W.  Va.,  mine  disaster.  t^e  Hamburg  American  Steamship  companies,  it 

T^         ,                t/  •       /sr  •  11                      J    •  *s  announced  at  Bremen,   have  entered   into  a 

December  24.-7lt  is  officially  announced   m  four-year  agreement  which  will  result  in  a  unity 

England  that  action  against  the  Zulu  chief  Sil-  of  action  against  the  British  lines  in  the  ocean 

wane  is  abandoned...  .Business  again  ceases  in  j-^^^  ^^j.^ 

Teheran  and  armed  bands  assemble  in  the  pub-  j          *              c         ^      ^i.           j 

lie  squares  January    12. — Seventy    thousand    persons    at- 

_.  ^       ,   *            g.^  ,                      ,           J  •      1^  tempting  demonstrations  for  general  suffrage  in 

December  25,— Christmas  was  observed  in  the  Berlin  are  dispersed  by  large  forces  of  police; 

American  battleship  fleet  at  Port  of  Spain many  are  sabered. 

The   New   England  cotton   spinners   decide  to  j                ^     xt      1                                1  n  j  • 

reduce  their  production  by  25  per  cent. ;  they  January  i3.~Nearly  200  persons  are  killed  m 

control   80  per  cent,   of  the   spindles    in   New  ^  theater  fire  at  Boyertown    Pa. .,  .Henry  Far- 

Eneland  "^^"    makes   a    successful    flight   in    an   airship 

-f        *          >■     T^      ,.  ,       .  •                      ,  TT  heavier  than  air  at  Paris,  and  wins  the  Deutsch- 

December  26.— Kurdish  raiders  surround  Ur-  Archdeacon    prize    of   $10,000. ..  .Coal-carrying 

umiah  m  Persian  Armenia  and  complete  anar-  railroads  petition  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  to 

chy   prevails   there; ..  .The   Bureau   of   Insular  postpone  beyond  May  i  the  operation  of  the  new 

Affau-s    at    Washmgton    buys    for   $3000    one-  j^^  compelling  them  to  dispose  of  their  coal 

thousandth  of  a  dram  of  radium  to  be  used  for  properties. ..  .The    New    York    Clearing-House 

experiments     m     the     Philippines.  ...Admiral  Association    decides    to    admit   to    membership 

Dewey  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday.  ^j-ust  companies  on  condition  that  they  keep  a 

December   27. — Dr.    Sven    Hedin    announces  25  per  cent,  cash  reserve, 

that  he  has  discovered  in  Tibet  the  true  sources  January   14.— Prof.   Paul  Milyukov  discusses 

of  the  rivers  Brahma  Putra  and  Indus.  constitutional  government  for  Russia  at  Carnegie 

December  30. — ^The  coffin  of  T.  C.  Druce  is  Hall,  New  York  City, 

opened  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  London,  and  is  January    m.— An   earthquake,   followed   by  a 

found  to  contam  the  remams  of  an  elderly  man  ^5^^,  ^^          ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  damage  at  Gonaives, 

A  new  pass  into  Alexandria  harbor,  thirty-  j^aiti 

five  feet  deep  and  600  feet  wide,  is  opened  by  _    '           ^     rr^*        .      e  j-          .    r  .l    »     1 

Prince  Aziz   Hassan...  .The   Canadian    Pacific  January  T6.-The  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank 

Railroad   directors  decide  to   issue  $23,336,000  ^f  England  is  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  cent, 

of  new  stock,  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  on  a  January     17.- -The     American     torpedo-boat 

basis  of  20  per  cent,  of  their  holdings School  squadron  arrives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Per- 

boards  of  the  cities  of  Porto  Rico  adopt  resolu-    nambuco The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  de- 

tions  looking  to  a  large  extension  of  the  system  cides  to  go  into  liquidation. 

of  instruction.  January   18.— Jrhn  R.  Walsh  is  found  guilty 

January  i. — ^Thc  new  law  prohibiting  the  sale  on  nearly  fifty  counts  of  misapplying  the  funds 

of    alcoholic    beverages    goes    into    effect    in  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank. 

Georgia.                          .  January  19. — An  anarchist  plot  to  destroy  a 

January    2. — Because   of    improved    financial  part  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  is  discov- 
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end    at    Rio    <le    Janeiro The    Guatemalan 

Northern  Railway,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  formally  opened  at  Guatemala 
City. 

OBITUARY 

December  21.— Musurus  Pasha,  Turkish  am- 
bassador in  London,  66. 

December  Z2.— Dr.  Henry  Patterson  Loomis, 
professor  of  therapeutics  and  clinical  medicine 
at  Cornell  University,  49. 

December  21. — United  Stales  Senator  Stephen 

R.  Mallory.  of  Florida,  59 Pierre  Jules  Cesar 

Janssen,  the  French  astronomer  and  physicist, 
84 Prof.  Oskar  Lassar,  the  well-known  Ger- 
man   dermatologist,    59 Pfof-    Adalherl    von 

Tobold,  known  as  the  father  of  German  laryn- 
gology, 80 Herman   N.   HjTieman,  a  portrait 

painter  of  New  York  City,  49- 

December  26.— Rear- Admiral  Charles  W.  Ab- 
bot, U.  S.  N.,  retired,  78 Joseph  Szmyt,  edi- 
tor  of   the   IVielkopolanin   of   Poscn.    Prussian 

Poland,  72 Jean  Joneph  Comely,  the  French 

journalist  and  author,  162. 

December  27.— John  Chandler  Bancroft  Davis, 
formerly  Minister  to  Germany  and  for  many 
years  official  reporter  of  (he  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  85 Ex-Gov.  Elihu  Emory  Jack- 
son, of  Maryland,  71 Carl  Meisel,  a  distin- 
guished Boston  violinist,  79, 


December  28, — Dr.  Coleman  Sellers,  engineei* 

and  scientist,  81 William  Marcus  Thompson, 

editor  of  Reynolds'  Newspaper,  London,  51 

Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler  Semple,  a  former  mistress  of 
the  White  House,  86. 

December  29. — Dr.  Julian  Dunajewski.  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Polish  statesmen,  85. 

December  30. — Chief  Justice  John  D.  Casso- 
day,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  77.... 
Enos  Houghton  Tucker,  one  of  the  pioneer  rail- 
road men  of  New  England,  93. 

December  31. — Bishop  Edward  G.  Andrews,  of 

the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    82 Jean 

Francois     Edmond     Guyot-Dessaigne,     French 

Minister  of  Justice,  75 M.  de  Troos,  Premier 

of  Belgium Charles  Hermann-Leon,  ani- 
mal and  genre   painter,   of  Paris.   70 Prof. 

Thomas    Day    Seymour,    of    Yale    University, 

60 Judge  John  Watson  Barr,  a  distinguished 

Kentucky  juri.st,  82 Brig. -Gen.  Alfred  Lind- 

ley  Lee,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  74. 

January  2.— Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  surgeons  in  the  United 
States,  63. 

January  3. — Rev.  Dr.  Denis  J.  Stafford,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  47- 

January  4. — Prof.  Charles  Augustus  Youi^, 
one  of  the  leading  astronomers  of  the  Unitra 
SUtes,  73. 

January  6. — Ex-Congressman  A.  S.  Berry,  of 
Kentucky,  73. 

January  7. — Bishop  George  Worthington,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Nebraska, 

67 Prince   Stanislaus   Poniatowski,    head    of 

(he    historic    Polish    house    of    that    name 

George  L.  Chase,  president  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  80 Former  State  Sena- 
tor Sanuiel  Fcssenden,  of  Connecticut,  60. 

January  q. — Wilhclm  Busch.  the  German  cari- 
caturist, 76. ..  .Abraham  Goldfaden,  the  Yiddish 
poet  and  dramatist,  68. 

January  10. — George  F.  Evans,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
January  ri. — Dr.  Frank  Herbert  Eaton,  a 
well-known  Canadian  educationist,  57. 

January  12. — Rabbi  Bernhard  Fclsenphal,  a 
distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  and  leader  of 
"  reformed  Judaism,"  86. 

January  13. — Holger  H.  H.  Drachmann,  the 
Danish  poet  and  author,  61. 

January  14.— James  Ryder  Randall,  writer  of 
"  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  6<) William  Liv- 
ingston Alden.  an  Ami'rican  journali.st,  70.... 
Julius  T.  Melchcrs,  the  sculptor.  78. 

January  15. — Dr.  William  Rollins  Shipman, 
dean  of  Tufts  College.  72. .  - .  F.dward  Henry 
Strobel,  adviser  to  the  King  of  Siam,  $2. 

January  16.— Mrs.  l.ydia  K-  Bradley  of 
Peoria,  III.,  well  known  for  her  philanthropj.  92. 

January  18,— Edmund  Clarence  Stcdman,  the 

banker-poet,  74 Ex-Gov.  Charles  H.  Sa»-yer, 

of  New  Hampshire,  6H, 

January  19. — Charles  Emory  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  formerly  Postmaster- 
General  and  former  Minister  to  Russia,  66. 
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THE  TOBACCO  WAR  INf  KENTUCKY. 

BY  MARTHA  McCULLOCH- WILLIAMS. 

Zk  N  ordinary  screen-door,  set  in  the  wall  tionary  Virginia  and  Carolina  stock.  The 
of  a  white  frame  Kentucky  farm-house,  first  settlers  brought  in  three  things  that  re- 
is  the  last  thing  from  which  one  would  ex-  main  to  this  day, — namely,  tobacco  seed,  to- 
pect  a  curdly  thrill  in  this  year  of  peace.  Save  bacco  knowledge,  and  a  stiflE-necked  love  of 
in  one  particular  this  door  was  nowise  unlike  liberty  so  far-reaching  that  it  includes  liberty 
a  million  others,  in  other  homesteads, — it  to  make  other  folk  see  things  its  own  way^ 
swung  true  on  its  hinges  and  had  wire  of  a  Among  such  a  people  Moseley's  case  could 
fine  mesh.  But  amid  the  meshes,  and  on  the  not  happen  without  a  cause  and  an  occasion, 
frame,  there  were  the  marks  of  forty-seven  The  cause  was  the  tobacco  fight,  the  occasion 
bullets.  The  bullets  had  been  fired  upon  an  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty  on  his  part  toward 
August  night  of  1907,  when  only  the  screen  the  Planters*  Protective  Association,  the  or- 
door  protected  the  family  sleeping  inside,  ganization  of  tobacco  growers  that  is  waging 
Xhe  bullets  came  quartering, — five  hundred  the  fight.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  surface; 
of  them  it  may  be,  maybe  even  a  thousand,  personal  grudges  may  have  lain  deeper  down. 
Some  bored  round  holes  through  window-  Moseley  had  been  laggard  in  joining  the  em- 
panes,  others  penetrated  weatherboarding,  battled  farmers.  The  association  was  formed 
laths,  and  plaster,  and  sped  on  to  bury  them-  in  1904,  yet  he  did  not  go  into  it  until  1907. 
selves  in  the  opposite  wall.  Still  others  zipped  The  association  was  born  of  imperious  ne- 
along  the  roof,  chipping  shingles  in  their  cessity.  Tobacco  prices  had  fallen,  fallen 
flight.  They  were  revolver  bullets,  or  those  until  they  were  much  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
from  Winchester  rifles.  So  many  were  there,  duction.  The  growers  cried '^ut  "  Monop- 
and  fired  at  such  close  range,  it  is  almost  a*t)ly,"  alleging  collusion  betwixt  the  Tobacco 
miracle  that  any  soul  within  reach  of  them  Trust  and  the  Regie,  their  main  customers, 
escaped  alive.  The  Regie, — pronounced  ree-jee, — is  the  ma- 
Five  people  were  within  reach  of  them, —  chinery  through  which  tobacco  is  supplied  to 
Stephen  Moseley,  a  farmer  of  Trigg  County,  the  several  foreign  governments  which  make 
Ky.,  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons.  Mr.  Mose-  of  its  importation  and  sale  highly  profitable 
ley  was  wounded  in  three  places;  his  wife  monopolies.  Collusion  was  unnecessary, — 
came  near  losing  an  eye  through  having  frag-  the  trust  and  the  Regie  had  simply  to  agree 
ments  of  screen-wire  driven  into  it.  The  lads  on  rates  and  territory,  to  fix  beyond  peradven- 
saved  themselves  by  dropping  from  their  beds  ture  the  price  of  the  Patch's  main  money  crop, 
to  the  floor,  at  their  mother's  order,  and  roll-  Tobacco  requires  throughout  hard  hand 
ing  as  far  out  of  range  as  was  possible.  The  labor,  and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  ready  for  mar- 
telephone  wire  had  been  cut  before  the  at-  ket  the  fall  and  winter  after  growth.  Cur- 
tack.  There  were  possibly  100  men  in  the  rent  rates  for  tobacco  in  January,  1904, 
attacking  party.  After  the  shooting  they  meant,  according  to  Kentucky  calculations,  >.^ 
called  Moseley  out,  whipped  him  hard,  less  than  30  cents  a  day  for  an  able-bodied 
warned  him  not  to  seek  legal  redress,  then  man's  work  in  raising  it.  Out  of  the  30  cents 
rode  away,  whooping  and  yelling.  he  must  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  himself  and 
Moseley 's  case  is  set  forth  thus  particularly  his  family.  Not  an  alluring  prospect, — for- 
because  it  is  a  typical  one,  and  because  I  saw  bidding,  indeed,  rather,  in  view  of  the  fact 
it.  There  are  possibly  a  dozen  parallels  to  it  that  tobacco  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  crop, 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Black  Patch,  Seed  may  be  had  for  the  asking;  there  is  no 
the  export  tobacco  district  of  western  Ken-  need  of  costly  machinery;  moreover,  a  fair 
tucky  and  northwestern  Tennessee.  Nature  crop  requires  no  great  breadth  of  land.  Half 
and  civilization  have  alike  been  kind  to  the  the  growers  live  on  the  crop  while  raising  it, 
Patch.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  — that  is  to  say,  they  get  advances  of  food, 
reddish  clay-loam,  with  limestone  underlay,  clothing,  and  a  very  little  money,  commonly 
level  in  some  parts,  in  other  parts  rolling,  in  from  the  land-owner,  whose  sole  security  is 
still  other  parts  approaching  to  hilly.  Fair  the  crop,  and  who  is  financed  by  a  warehouse- 
water  is  plenty,  the  climate  equable,  and  the  man  or  factor,  who  in  turn  borrows  from  the 
inhabitants  mainly  Americans  of  old  Revolu-  banks. 
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There  is  thus  the  pressure  of  debt  to  sell  individuals.  The  night-riding  mass,  when 
the  crop.  With  half  of  it  thus  forced  to  mar-  fairly  and  fully  in  stride,  goes  out  to  shoot 
ket  it  seemed  hopeless  to  undertake  pooling  up  and  burn  out  a  town, 
and  holding  any  considerable  part  of  it.  But  Nearly  all  towns  in  the  Patch  are  reck- 
some  way  the  thing  was  done, — mainly  oned  trust  strongholds,  by  reason  of  holding 
through  the  efforts  of  a  rich  yet  public-spirited  warehouses  and  handling  houses,  operated  by 
planter,  F.  G.  Ewing,  of  Glen  Raven,  Rob-  the  trust  and  the  Regie.  Therefore  the  iowns 
ertson  County,  Tenn.  He  managed  to  get  have  slept  under  guard,  now  for  three  years 
through  village  banks  enough  money  to  tide  past.  Notwithstanding,  in  five  of  them  the 
the  association  over  its  experimental  first  sea-  night  riders  have  done  their  will.  The  be- 
son.  But  he  could  not  get  the  mass,  hardly  ginning  was  at  Trenton,  a  village  of  Todd 
even  the  majority,  of  tobacco  growers  in  line.  County,  Ky.  In  December,  1905,  a  big 
That  remained  for  the  night  rider.  tobacco  factory  was  burned  there  by  masked 

Beyond  question  the  night  rider  has  been  and  mounted  men  heavily  armed.    Less  than 

the  most  efficient  association   missionary, —  a  month  after  a  tobacco  house  was  dynamited 

a  virulent  one,  it  is  true,  yet  he  has  brought  at    Elkton,    the    capital    of   Todd    County, 

the  people  in.    To  make  him  real  and  cred-  Those  who  did  the  blowing  up  held  up  a 

ible  there  must  be  something  more  of  detail,  train  and  searched  it  for  tobacco  buyers,  but 

While  the  tobacco  planters  were  getting  to-  found    none.      Rewards   were    offered,    and 

gether,  their  adversaries  were  not  supipe ;  on  there  was  perfunctory  looking  into  things,  but 

the  contrary,  very  wide  awake,  affecting  to  to  this  day  nobody  has  been  punished  or  even 

laugh  the  association  to  scorn,  yet  all  the  openly  accused. 

while  watching  it  narrowly,  and  countering  More    burnings,    scattered,    sporadic,    of 

its  moves, — often  indeed  with  a  checkmate,  barns  and  isolated  tobacco-houses  came  to  pass 

Tobacco  prices  went  up, — 'way  up  for  the  within  that  season.    It  was  not,  however,  un- 

hill  billys.     Hill  billy  is  the  cant  name  for  til  Thanksgiving  night,  1906,  that  the  night 

those  who  stay  out  of  the  association,  selling  riders     did     anything     really     spectacular, 

their  crops  as  they  please.     The  more  hill  Around  midnight,  300  strong,  they  swooped 

billys  there  were,  the  less  the  association  could  upon   Princeton,   the    capital    of    Caldwell 

bother  those  it  was  fighting.    The  association  County,  Ky.,  set  guards  over  the  police,  fire 

is  in  essence  a  selling  trust,  opposed  to  the  department,  telegraph,  and  telephone  offices, 

buying  monopolies.     It  takes  in  hand   the  stationed  men  at  street-crossings  to  turn  back 

tobacco  pledged  to  it,  fixes  the  price,  and  holds  inquisitive  citizens,  then  set  fire  to  two  fac- 

until  something  gives  way,  somewhere.     Its  tories,  watched  them  burn  to  coals,  and  only 

trump  card  is  the  fact  that  the  trust  and  the  then  rode  away,  yelling  and  shooting  at  the 

Regie  must  have  tobacco, — tobacco  suiting  stars  as  they  went.    One  of  the  burned  estab- 

foreign  requirements,  which  they  cannot  get  lishments,  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Tobacco 

outside  the  Patch.  Company,  the  British  arm  of  the  trust,  had 

Absolute  control  of  this  tobacco  supply  six  acres  of  floor  space,  thick  walls  of  brick,  a 

spells  victory  for  the  organization.    The  hill  full  complement  of  steam  machinery  for  "  or- 

billy  is  what  stands  in  the  way  of  this  abso-  dering  "  tobacco,  and  was  accounted  the  big- 

4|ite  control.    Both  combatants   understand  gest  and  best  equipped  stemmery  in  the  world, 

'that.     The  trust  and  the  Regie  encourage  The  loss  from  this  night's  work  was  in  the 

him  to  stand  fast  with  high  and  higher  prices  neighborhood  of  $100,000.    Those  inflicting 

for  crops  in  hand  and  to  come.     The  night  it  had,  however,  in  their  own  phrase,  .and  to 

rider  discourages  him  in  ways  better  befit-  their  own  minds,  "  toted  fair."     They  had 

ting  Russia  than   free  ^America.     Scraping  warned  the  insurance  companies  three  months 

plant-beds,  thus  destroying  all  chance  of  a  back  to  cancel  policies,  hoping,  it  must  be  said 

crop,  is  one  of  them,  almost  the  mildest ;  bum-  for  them,  thus  to  frighten  the  men  in  charge 

ing  sacked  wheat,  newly  threshed,  or  hay-  into  joining  the  association.     Men  of  parts, 

stacks,  or  barns,  another.    Blowing  up  thresh-  family,  and  standing,  persons  of  weight  and 

mg  machines  whose  owners  dare  thresh  for  substance  in  the  community,  within  sight  of 

hill  billys  is  still  another.    Add  whippings,  the  gaping  ruins,  justified  the  lawless  action 

threats,  scrawled  coffins  and  cross-bones,  the  upon  plea  of  necessity. 

pulling  up  of  young  tobacco,  the  killing  of  The  same  force  of  night  riders  aimed  to 
pasturing  stock,  yet  still  the  tale  of  outrages  burn  Hopkinsville,  the  county  seat  of  Chris- 
is  incomplete.  These  things,  no  less  than  the  tian  County,  a  very  little  later,  but  were 
shooting  up  of  farmsteads,  are  directed  at  foiled  by  a  vigilant  mayor,  who  fears  not 
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.  man  nor  night  rider,  and  were  forced  to  wait  the  whole  people.    It  is  a  most  piteous  effect. 

.  a  full  year.  In  between,  the  night  riders  The  bitterness  of  Civil  War  times,  when  the 
amused  themselves  with  such  things  as  were  Patch  was  debatable  land,  and  sharply  divided 
done  to  Moseley,  also  many  others  in  that  in  sentiment,  is  as  nothing  to  the  present 
line.  But  on  Friday,  December  7,  1907,  strife.  Witness  the  case  of  churches  rent 
they  burned  out  and  shot  up  Hopkinsville,  in  twain, — ^association  members  refusing  to 
firing*  three  factories,  shooting  oiit  windows  commune  with  those  outside  the  pale.  There 
by  streetfuls,  wounded  one  man,  whipped  is  discord  even  in  the  schools, — children  of 
another  dangerously,  and  got  out  of  town  each  sort  reviling  the  faith  of  the  other, 
scot-free,  though  in  the  hastily  organized  pur-  There  is  also  a  practical  business  boycott, 
suit  two  of  them  were  so  badly  wounded  it  Stockmen,  especially  cattle  dealers,  must  join 
is  said  they  have  since  died.  The  night  was  the  association  if  they  hope  to  do  business, 
absolutely  still;  otherwise  the  town  would  Merchants  are  warned  to  be  friendly  to  the 
have  gone  up  in  fire  and  smoke.  The  fire-  cause, — so  are  doctors,  lawyers,  even  minis- 
house  was  heavily  guarded,  and  no  effort  to  ters.  There  has  been  wild  talk  of  requiring 
save  property  permitted.  The  actual  loss  all  these  to  refuse  their  ministrations  to  hill 
was  over  $100,000, — ^potentially,  it  is  beyond  billys.  It  has  come  to  no  more  than  talk, — 
estimate.  Yet  even  after  the  State  troops  a  fact  creditable  to  human  nature, 
came,  with  the  Governor  offering  huge  re-  Against  all  this  let  it  be  clearly  set  forth 
wards,  nobody  felt  safe.  The  citizens  en-  that  the  association  has  accomplished  certain 
rolled  to  protect  the  town,  and  watched  side  results.  By  raising  the  price  of  tobacco 
by  side  with  the  soldiers.  Both  the  town  from  less  than  $4  per  100  pounds  to  a  frac- 
papers,  as  well  as  the  press  at  large,  spoke  up  tion  more  than  $9  it  has  brought  the  plain 
manfully  for  law  and  order ;  the  civil  machin-  people  up  out  of  the  miry  pit,  the  slough  of 
ery  was  set  actively  in  motion ;  but  still  peo-  debt  and  despond,  and  set  their  feet  in  the 
pie  speak  with  bated  breath  of  the  outrage,  way  of  prosperity.  The  towns  show  it  faint- 
Russellville,  in  Logan  County,  was  burned  ly,^n  the  country  he  who  runs  may  read, 
out  three  weeks  later.  There  the  fire  spread  New-painted  houses,  fields  in  good  heart  and 
from  tobacco-houses  to  several  of  the  busi-  tilth,  miles  on  miles  of  new  wire  fences,  rub- 
ness  blocks.  The  resulting  loss  was  heavy,  ber-tired  traps  drawn  by  spanking  teams,  most 
Altogether  the  damage  from  night  riding  of  all  the  good  roads  pushing  out  fan  wise 
must  run  well  above  $1,000,000.  This  with-  to  reach  the  remotest  regions,  and  the  netted 
out  counting  in  the  White  Burley  regions,  telephone  wires,  over  which  if  they  choose 
which  have  an  organization  and  troubles  of  the  back-country  folk  can  hear  the  big  world 
their  owm.  breathe,  all  tell  the  same  story.  Bank  de- 
Pad  ucah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Patch,  lives  posits  have  quadrupled,  the  money  circulation 
in  fear  of  attack.  So  does  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  well-nigh  doubled.  Mortgages  have  shrunk 
upon  the  Cumberland  River,  the  oldest  and  beyond  the  convenience  of  investors,  and  land- 
best  known  among  tobacco-market  towns  west  values  so  increased  that  the  countryside  is  in 
of  the  All^ghanies.  Tennessee's  tobacco  coun-  danger  of  growing  purse-proud, 
ties,  which  adjoin  Kentucky,  have  indeed  had  Tliese  things  the  association  pleads  in  ex- 
their  full  share  of  night  riding.  Governor  cuse  of  the  black  deeds  alleged  against  it. 
Patterson  has  standing  rewards  out,  aggregat-  Whether  or  no  they  are  worth  their  cost  is 
ing  $4000,  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  easily  debatable.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
night-rider  criminals,  but  it  is  unlikely  they  tion  that  the  night  rider  does  not  hold  himself 
will  be  claimed.  Men  arrested  for  the  crimes  either  a  ruffian  or  a  felon,  however  much  he 
which  caused  the  issuance  of  his  proclama-  may  act  their  parts, — the  rather  a  crusader, 
tion, — the  burning  of  a  cross-roads  store  and  fighting  against  long  odds  a  battle  in  which 
the  pulling  up  of  young  tobacco, — ^have  been  victory  spells  the  common  good.  Unpleasant 
triumphantly  acquitted.  In  various  courts  as  a  fact,  it  is  as  a  symptom  that  he  is  dan- 
there  are  a  few  other  indictments,  most  of  gerous.  He  could  not  endure  for  a  week  if 
them  hanging  fire.  So.f^r,  the  net  result  of  he  had  not  so  great  a  moiety  of  his  people 
prosecutions  is  two  men,  one  white,  one  black,  behind  him.  He  lacks  wholly  official  coun- 
scrving  sentences  of  a  year  for  scraping  plant-  tenance, — again  and  again  the  association  has 
beds.  Both,  it  is  said,  have  confessed  that  disclaimed  him.  He  is  not  in  himself  the 
they  were  set  on  by  agents  of  the  trust.  root  of  trouble, — only  the  sign-radical  of 
Things  here  set  forth  cannot  have  come  to  something  much  deeper,  whose  ultimate  re- 
pass without  affecting  profoundly  the  life  of  suit  is  alike  beyond  foresight  or  prophecy. 


AMERICA'S  Interest  in  the  work  of 

LORD  KELVIN. 

BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER. 

OF  all  periods  of  the  worid's  history  the  generous  open-mindedness  and  sympathy,  from 

nineteenth  century  stands  out  as  mark-  which  the  great  things  of  science  come.             . 

^,             ^               J     -^      J             .         .  I  wish  1  could  speak  to  you  of  the  veteran 

ing  the  most  stupendous  advance  m  science,  ^enry,  generous  rival  of  Faraday  in  electromag- 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  sum  total  of  netic  discovery;  of  Peirce,  the  founder  of  high 

this  progress  for  the  single  century  is  greater  mathematics    in   America ;   of   Bache,   and   the 

than  that  for  all  preceding  time.     During  fP^e"^^^,]^^."^^^^  ^^  ^^'J^Il  I''  America  and  to 

,  .             i_      /   ^             J             '^'11         ^'   'J^  the  world  in  the  United   States  Coast  Survey; 

this  epoch  of  tremendous  scientihc  activity  ^f  ^^e  great  school  of  astronomers  which  fol- 

many  remarkable  figures  have  arisen.     But  lowed,— Gould,     Newton,     Newcomb,    Watson, 

of  these  none  has  been  more   notable  than  Young,     Alvan     Clark,     Rutherford,     Draper, 

that  of  the  Scotch-Irishman  known  first  as  (^^ther  and  son).    .    .    . 

Professor  Thomson,    then    as   Sir   William  These  are  warm  and  enthusiastic  words, 

Thomson,  and  lastly  as  Lord  Kelvin.     Pos-  and    deserve   on    the   part   of  Americans  a 

sessed  of  a  mental  mechanism  of  the  first  hearty  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which  gave 

order,  which  was  run  at  high  speed  for  over  them  utterance. 
a  half-century,  itJs  not  to  be  wondered  at 

.     ,   ,       ,         I-    1     J    u-                        --uU                    r  HIS  PART  IN  LAYING  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

that  he  has  linked  his  name  with  some  or 

the  most  important  scientific  advances  of  all  Of  especial  American  interest  is  the  inti- 

history.  mate  connection  sustained  by  Lord  Kelvin  to 

Science  has  recorded  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  national 

no  greater  principles  than  those  relative  to  spirit  of  enterprise.    The  energy  and  uncon- 

the  correlation  of  energy  and  the  conserva-  querable   perseverance  of   Cyrus  W.    Field 

tion  of  energy.    These  fundamental  proposi-  were  of  course  indispensable  factors  in  the 

tions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.     But 

the   law  of   universal    gravitation   and   the  these  would  probably  have  been  of  no  avail 

principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  genius  of  the  young 

Intimately  associated  with  these  two  primary  professor  from  Glasgow.     As  Lord  Kelvin 

principles  is  the  conception  of  heat  as  a  form  was  associated  with  the  practical  side  of  this 

of  energy.     To  these  may  be  added  a  law  project  from  the  beginning  to^the  completion, 

which  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  a  brief  resume  will  perhaps  be  of  interest, 

corollary  of  these, — ^the  law  of  the  dissipa-  The  cable   was  to  connect  Ireland   and 

tion  of  energy.    All  these  reach  into  the  very  Newfoundland.     Assistance  was  asked  and 

fiber  of  science.    Nor  is  it  yet  evident  what  received  both  from  the  British  Government 

will  be  the  ultimate  extent  of  their  influence,  and  from  that  of  the  United  States.     The 

And  with  every  one  of  them  is  closely  bound  fact,  however,  that  the  cable  was  to  termi- 

up  the  name  of  Lord  Kelvin.  nate  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  British 

All  of  this  IS  of  course  a  matter  of  inter-  territory  increased  the  difficulty  in  securing 

est  to  serious  Americans.    At  the  same  time  assistance  from   Congress.     However,  both 

their  interest  should  find  accentuation  in  the  governments  participated  in  the  undertaking, 

genial  and  generous  personality  which  was  and  on  August  5,    1857,  ^H  financial   and 

not   slow    to    recognize   and    commend    the  other  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  and  the 

struggles  and    efforts  of  American    genius,  actual  operation  of  laying  the  cable  begun. 

Thus,  upon  his  return  home  after  visiting  Each  government  assigned  a  warship  to  the 

the  United   States,   in    1876,    Lord   Kelvin  duty, — the  British  ship  being  the  Agameni' 

voiced  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Math-  non,  and  the  American  the  Niagara.    Pro- 

ematical  and  Physical  Section  of  the  British  fessor  Thomson  was  on  board  the  Agamem- 

Association  the  following  sentiments:  non  as  electric  expert.    What  was  known  at 

I  came  home,  indeed,  vividly  impressed  with  that  time  of  the  behavior  and  management 

much  that  I  had  seen  both  in  the  great  exhibi-  of  electric  currents  was  small   indeed.     In 

tion  of  Philadelphia  and  out  of  it,  showing  the  f^^^  scientific  advance  in  electricity  had  not 

truest  scientific  spirit  and  devotion,  the  original-  ,;                j  j  /                1,  ^    •   ^/-r..  «..-.« 

ity.  the  inventiveness,  the  patient,  pefsevering  really  proceeded  far  enough  to  justify  an  cn- 

thoro^hness  of  work,  the  appreciativeness,  the  gineenng  project  of  this  magnitude.     How- 
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ever,  the  difficulties  were  unrealized  as  well  copper  wire.  A  beam  of  light  thrown  upon 
as  the  solutions  of  the  problems  they  would  this  mirror  will  upon  its  reflection  upon  a 
create  iirmediately  upon  their  emergence  screen  exhibit  the  slightest  oscillations  of  the 
from  the  unknown.  With  the  blissfulness  magnet.  By  means  of  a  code  arrangement, 
of  ignorance,  then,  everybody  went  ahead,  messages  could  be  signaled  by  the  movement 
And  we  justify  them  because  they  succeeded,  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  screen.  But  even 
But  this  1857  effort  did  not  succeed.  In  tbe  this  excessively  sensitive  means  of  communi- 
following  year  two  other  attempts  were  made,  cation  now  failed,  and  the  1 858  cable  be- 
The  latter  was  successful.  The  cable  was  came  a  piece  of  junk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
actually  laid  and  a  few  messages  exchanged.    Atlantic. 

Everybody  went  wild  with  enthusiasm,  which  For  just  what  reason  failure  came  is  un- 
was  destined,  however,  to  be  short-lived.  known.    A  tremendous  revulsion  in  popular 

All  the  messages  had  been  transmitted  by    feeling  resulted.     It  was  suggested  that  the 
means  of  Professor  Thomson's  new  mirror    whole  proceeding  was  a  "  fake,"  and  that  no 
galvanometer,  an  instrument  of  the  most  re-    messages  had  really  been  transmitted.     But 
fined    delicacy.      This    invention,    however,    real  messages  had  indeed  been  sent,- — as,  for 
was  not   the  first  step   taken,  by    Professor    instance,  an  order  from  London  that  a  cer- 
Thomson  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  prob-    tain  regiment  in  Canada  should  not  depart 
1cm  of  transmission.     The  difficulty  lay  in    for  India,  the  mutiny  being  ended.     Cyrus 
the  fact  that  the  current  received  enormous    Field  and  William  Thomson  had  faith, — as 
resistance, — due,  in  part,  to  an  induced  coun-    well  as  others.     So,  in    1865,  another,  but 
ter-current, — increasing,  as  Thomson  showed,    fruitless,  attempt  was  made,  followed,  how- 
with  the  square  of  the  length.     This  could    ever,  by  a  complete  success  in    1866.      In 
not  be  met  by  simply  increasing  the  power  of    recognition  of  his  splendid  services  Professor 
the  current,  as  that  would  result  in  the  ruin    Thomson  was   knighted   in    1866  upon  his 
of  the  insulation.    At  first  Thomson  sought    return  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     In 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  copper.     The    succeeding  years  Sir  William  Thomson  was 
delicate  mirror  galvanometer  was,  however,    connected    with    other    cable    enterprises    as 
found  to  be  the  way  out.     It  consists  essen-    electrical  engineer.     In  1867  the  obviou»dc- 
tially  of  a  very  small  magnet  attached  to  a    feet  of  the  mirror  galvanometer,  in  that  it 
very  small  mirror  and  suspended  by  means    preserved    no    record   of    the   messages,  was 
of  a  silk  thread  or  fiber  within  a  coil  of  fine    overcome   by  him   in   his  celebrated   siphon 
recorder.     The  essential  features  of  this  are 
a  light  coil  of  wire  which  is  suspended  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet,  and  a 
fine  glass  siphon  connected  with  the  magnet 
and  discharging  a  thread  of  ink  on  a  moving 
strip  of  paper.     This  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate   instrument,    pretty    much    all    friction 
being  eliminated. 

INVENTIONS  OF  SOUNDING  APPARATUS. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  his  work  in 
connection  with  submarine  cables  that  Lord 
Kelvin  was  not  merely  a  scientist  dealing 
with  the  abstract,  but  a  man  of  great  prac- 
ticality. If  further  proof  of  this  were 
needed,  it  could  be  furnished  by  his  inven- 
tion of  an  improved  mariner's  compass, 
which  was  so  practical  as  to  supersede  the 
others  in  the  market,  and  by  his  devices 
for  deep-sea  sounding.  In  making  deep- 
water  soimdings  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  ship  to  a 
full  stop  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depth.  By 
Ills  method  soundings  may  be  taken  of  very 
considerable  depths  without  causing  the  ves- 
LORD  Kelvin's  hocse,  in  clasgow.  scl  to  come  to  a  stop.     He  used  piano-wire 
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instead  of  the  ordinary  sounding-line.    This  with  the  ship  under  way,  whereas  with  the 

weighed  less  and    presented   very   little    re-  piano-wire  arrangement   a   cabin-boy   could 

sistance   to   the   water.      By    the    ordinary  bring  up  a  thirty-four  pound  sinker  from  a 

method  it  was  the  work  of  six  men  to  bring  depth  of  150  fathoms.    This  wire  weighed 

the  lead  from  merely  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  in    water   about   twelve   pounds   per    1000 
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fathoms.  By  using  a  brake  with  the  paying- 
out  mechanism  and  compensating  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  increased  weight  of  wire  in 
the  sea,  the  whole  could  be  so  managed  that 
the  brake  exerted  constantly  about  ten 
.pounds  more  friction  than  the  pull  due  to 
the  wire  in  tbe  water,  but  exclusive  of  the 
thirty-four  pound  sinker.  This  ten  pounds 
would  therefore  be  exerted  against  the 
thirty-four.  At  the  instant  that  the  sinker 
touched  bottom  this  thirty- four-pound  pull 
would  suddenly  be  discontinued.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  sudden  manifestation  of  the  ten- 
pound  unbalanced  friction  of  the  brake 
would  give  instant  notice  that  the  bottom 
was  reached,  Thomson  also  invented  an 
automatic  depth  recorder.  In  this  device 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  exerted  by  water  varies  with  the 
depth,  so  that  a  means  of  recording  the  pres- 
sure at  the  bottom  is  in  effect  a  means  of 
recording  the  depth. 

LORD  KELVIN  AND  NIAGARA. 

Lord  Kelvin's  connection  with  the  project 
for  the  utilization  of  Niagara  Falls  under- 
taken by  the  Cataract  Construction  Com- 
pany, about  1890,  may  he  mentioned  at  this 
point  as  an  instance  of  his  relation  to  the 
practical  side  of  American  life.  This  com- 
pany, finding  that  the  books  were  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rajyid  advances  in  knowl- 


edge concerning  the  development  and  trans- 
mission of  power,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establish  in  London  an  International  Niaga- 
ra Commission,  with  Lord  Kelvin  at  its 
head,  to  pass  upon,  and  award  prizes  for, 
power-utilization  plans  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

With  regard  to  the  general  proposition 
which  contemplates  the  utilization  of  the 
Falls,  Lord  Kelvin  took  up  a  very  advanced 
position.  He  was  willing  to  exchange  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  an  immense  body  of 
water  making  a  tremendous  drop  to  the 
gorge  below  for  the  picture  of  the  rocks  cov- 
ered wirfi  verdure  and  the  4,000,000  horse- 
power utilized  in  promoting  the  material 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  present  power 
plants  use  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire 
power,  and  affect  the  Falls  to  an  almost,  if 
not  quite,  inappreciable  extent  from  an 
esthetic  point  of  view.  But  Lord  Kelvin 
did  not  hesitate  to  look  on  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
utilitarian  purpose.  He  saw  in  this  some- 
thing greater  and  grander  than  the  si^t  of 
a  beautiful  and  mighty  sheet  of  water  mak- 
ing its  wonderful  plunge.  And  in  this  the 
future  may  justify  him  as  one  standing  on 
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rrof.  W.  C.  Unwln.  Dr.  Colemaa  Sellers. 

Prof.  E.  Mascart.  Lord  Kelvin.  Col,  Th.  t^rrottlol. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    NIAGARA    FALLS    COMMISSION    (iSgS)- 

a  higher  point  and  enjoying  a  wider  hori-    and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal.    In  1846 

zon.  he  toolc  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at 

his  alma  mater  in  Glasgow.     In  this  posi- 

AN  ACTIVE  ACADEMIC  CAREER.  »■        I,  ,-         i    c       cc.     .u 

tion  he  continued  for  hfty-three  years,  never 
The  life  of  Lord  Kelvin  was  full  of  having  occupied  any  other  professorial  chair. 
activity  from  beginning  to  end.  Born  in  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  his  attainments  and 
1824  and  dying  in  1907,  he  spent  practically  celehrity  this  may  be  regarded  as  indicative 
the  whole  of  this  long  life  from  his  youth  of  his  devotion  to  his  own  university.  The 
onward  in  serious  scientific  pursuits.  Ire-  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  those  days 
land  was  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  Scotland  did  not  have  available  the  splendid  equip- 
early  became  his  home,  when  his  father,  in  ments  that  are  so  common  to-day.  In  fact, 
1832,  removed  to  Glasgow  to  become  pro-  there  existed,  apparently,  nowhere  in  the 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  the  university.  In  rforld  a  physical  laboratory  for  students. 
1834  young  William  was  a  regular  matricu-  But  Thomson  established  one  in  an  old  wine- 
lated  student.  During  the  four  years,  1841-  cellar.  Enthusiasm,  intelligence,  industry, 
1845,  he  studied  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam-  — all  were  his  in  marked  degrees. 
bridge,  becoming  second  wrangler  and  Smith  He  was  twice  married, — first  to  Miss 
prizeman  upon  graduation.  It  is  not  quite  Crum,  in  1852,  who  died  eighteen  years 
clear  why  he  did  not  obtain  the  first  wrang-  later.  In  1874  he  married  Miss  Blandv, 
lership,  as  one  of  the  examiners   is  under-  who  survives  him. 

stood  to  have  thought  that  no  comparison  In  1866,  as  already  noted,  he  was 
existed  between  the  two  successful  contest-  knighted.  In  1892  he  was  made  the  first 
ants,  and  this  judgment  would  seem  to  have  Baron  Kelvin  of  Netherhall,  Largs.  His 
been  justified  by  time.  While  at  Cambridge  coat-of-arms  indicates  descent  from  a  Scot- 
he  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Cambridge  tish  family.    He  was  elected  president  of  the 
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Royal  Society  of  London  in  1891,  and  con-  reform  their  conceptions  of  the  length  of 
tinued  in  this  office  until  1896.  In  this  time  the  earth  has  been  adapted  to  support 
latter  year  occurred  the  jubilee  of  his  pro-  life.  This  demand  affected  the  biologists  as 
fessorship.  Honors  were  showered  upon  well, — especially  those  who  held  the  Dar- 
him  from  every  direction.  That  he  was  not  winian-  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
exalted  in  his  own  self-esteem  may  be  gath-  natural  selection.  Professor  Huxley  at- 
ered  from  the  following  words  uttered  by  tempted  a  reply,  but  the  arguments  of  Thom- 
him  upon  this  occasion:  "  One  word,  one  son  that,  within  a  not  unlimited  time,  the 
word  characterizes  the  most  strenuous  of  the  earth  has  been  too  hot  to  support  life,  and  the 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science  that  sun  has  not  afforded  it  illumination,  were 
I  have  made  perseveringly  during  fifty-five  apparently  unanswerable, 
years, — that  word  is  failure!  I  know  no  The  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force,  or  of  University  in  the  '70's  attracted  much  atten- 
the  relation  between  ether,  electricity,  and  tion  in  Europe  among  men  of  educational 
ponderable  matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity,  prominence.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
than  I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  students  fact  that  it  was  the  first  great  effort  in  this 
of  natural  philosophy  fifty  years  ago,  in  my  country  to  make  adequate  provision  for  post- 
first  session  as  professor.  Something  of  sad-  graduated  instruction.  In  fact.  Professor 
ness  must  come  of  failure ;  but  in  the  pursuit  Sylvester,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mathe- 
of  science,  inborn  necessity  to  make  the  ef-  maticians  of  the  last  century,  came  over  to 
fort  brings  with  it  much  of  the  certaminis  Baltimore  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
gaudia,  and  saves  the  naturalist  from  being  Professor  Cayley,  another  of  the  world's 
wholly  miserable,  perhaps  even  allows  him  great  mathematicians,  came  over  to  lecture, 
to  be  fairly  happy  in  his  daily  work."  So  also  did  Lord  Kelvin.    This  was  in  1884, 

His  name  is  associated  with  Professor  Tait  when  he  was  still  Sir  William  Thomson, 

in  dynamics ;  with  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  in  These  lectures,  twenty  in  number,  constitute 

the  dynamical  theory  of  gases;  with  Joule,  an    application    of    molecular    d3mamics    to 

Clausius,  and  Rankine  in  the  development  of  the  wave  theory  of  light.     They  were  de- 

the  theory  of  heat ;  and  with  Faraday,  Max-  livered,   not   to   an   ordinary   post-graduate 

well,  and  Hertz  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  class,  but  to  a  body  of  physicists,  many  being 

It  is  perhaps  not  wise  to  attempt  to  state  his  themselves  teachers. 

rank  with  the  last  degree  of  precision.     It  Lord  Kelvin  affirmed  in  most  unequivo- 

seems  pretty  clear,  however,  that  no  name  in  cal  terms  at  University  College  in  1903,  not 

the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  merely  a  personal  religious  belief  in  creative 

stand  higher  in  point  of  high  achievement.  intelligence,  but  his  conviction  that  science 

His   writings  include   books,   papers  and  itself  compels  the  admission  of  a  creative  and 

addresses  before  learned  societies,  and  con-  directive  power  in  addition  to  physical,  dy- 

tributions  to  scientific  periodicals.    Thus,  he  namical,  and  electrical  forces. 

was   joint   author   with    Professor   Tait   in  Lord  Kelvin's  life  affords  an  almost  un- 

two    volumes    of    mathematical    physics, — a  paralleled  example  of  the  possibility  of  the 

"  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy."     There  combination  of  abstract  ability  of  the  highest 

are  three  volumes  of  his  "  Popular  Lectures  order  with  severe  practicality.     This  should 

and  Addresses."    A  number  of  articles  found  commend  itself  to  the  American  spirit  which 

republication  in  collected  form   (1872)   un-  certainly   has   but   little   patience    with    the 

der  the  title  "  Papers  on  Electrostatics  an^  theorizing  attitude  that  is  unable  or  unwill- 

Magnetism."  ing  to  put  itself  to  the  test  of  the  concrete. 

He  was  scarcely  a  controversialist.     Yet  Americans  will  do  well,  then,  to  take  to  heart 

in  the  '6o's  he  became  engaged  in  a  great  the  American  practicalness  of  one  who  could 

controversy  over  certain   doctrines  held   by  be  at  once  a  theoretical  mathematical  physicist 

many    geologists    and    biologists.      He    de-  and  a  field  engineer. 

manded    of    the    uniformitafian    school    of  Lord   Kelvin   died   on   December   17  last, 

geologists  in  an  address  before  the  Geologi-  and  was  buried  on  December  23  in  West- 

cal  Society   of  Glasgow    (1868)    that  they  minster  Abbey. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  ALASKAN. 

BY  WILLIAM   ATHERTON  DU  PUY. 

"TpHREE     thousand     native    children     of  maintainetl   for  white  children,  these  latter 

Alaska,  shut  in  by  eternal  snows,  sad-  being  in  direct  charge  of  the  local  authorities, 

dened  by  the  darkness  of  nights  months  long,  while  the  burden   of    the    former   is  borne 

narrowed  by  the  isolation  of  centuries,  but  exclusively  by  the  national  Government  and 

withal   abounding   in    sturdy,    tenacious   re-  controlled  from  the  capital.     The  educatioir 

sourcefulness  developed  by  the  hardships  the  of  the  native  began  twenty  years  ago,  but 

race  has  faced,  are  this  winter  being  given  the  segregation  of  the  schools  and  their  plac- 

the  benefit  of  modern  public  schools  such  as  ing  on  a  basis  by  themselves  took  place  but 

arc    maintained    in    other    portions    of*  the  two  years  ago. 

United  States.  Since    that    segregation    the    tendency   of 

Seventy  American  teachers  are  scattered  Congress  has  been  to  show  the  greatest  lib- 

here  and   there  through  Alaska's  vast  ex-  erality  toward   the  native  Alaskans,     The 

panses,  dotting  the  sweep  of  the  Arctic  be-  appropriation    last   year    was    $200,000,    or 

yond    Bering   Straits,   weeks'    journeys   up  double  that  of  the  previous  year.    This  ad- 

the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  even  in  the  ditional  money  has  placed  the  service  on  an 

brief  open  season,  or   looo  miles  from  the  operating  basis  that  has  made  it  possible  to 

mainland  where  the  Aleutian   Islands  lead  establish  schools  in  all  the  principal  villages 

Out  toward  Asia.    Each  of  these  teachers  is  and  carry  civilization   to  the  mass  of  the 

the  center  of  a  new  civilization;   for  the  people, 

Eskimo  or  his  kindred  native  seizes  hungrily  The  position  occupied  by  this  handful  of 

upon  the  germ  of  learning  and  receives  its  white  teachers  in  this  great  waste  country 

dispenser  with  open  arms.  and  the  influence  upon  the  simple  people  is 

These  schools  are  maintained  under  the  one  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 

Alaskan  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  world.    At  the  same  time,  the  sacrifices  that 

of  Education,  with  headquarters  in  Wash-  they  voluntarily  make  and  the  dangers  they 

ington,  D.  C,    They  are  distinctly  separate  go  through  are  such  as  can  only  be  explained 

from  the  public  schools  in  Alaska  that  are  hy  attributing  them  to  missionary  zeal  or  pos- 
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seventy-eight  degrees  below.  To  thes«  tem- 
peratures is  added  the  darkness  of  the  Arctic 
winter  and  the  endless  expanse  of  ice  and 

snow.  The  isolation  is  absolute.  Each  sum- 
mer the  Government  revenue  cutter  Thetis 
makes  its  Arctic  cruise  as  far  as  Point  Bar- 
row, carries  the  Government  mail,  and  ex- 
tends courtesies  to  the  school  service  when- 
ever occasion  allows.  The  trip  is  in  no  re- 
spect certain,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  last  summer  when  the  Theils 
broke  her  rudder  in  the  ice  loO  miles  short 
of  her  destination,  and  was  forced  to  tura 
back. 

A  teacher  for  the  Point  Barrow  school 
was  on  board  bound  for  his  post.  He  had 
been  but  recently  married,  and  his  bride  ac- 
companied him  on  this  unusual  honeymoon. 
With  her  broken  ruBder  the  revenue  cutter 
prepared  to  put  into  a  remote  landing  at  Icy 
Point  and  there  disembark  the  teacher  and 
THE  "  THETIS  "  OFTEN  vuNs  HER  NOSE  INTO  AN  his  cffects,  leaving  him  the  chance  of  getting 
ICE  FLOE  IN  THE  ARCTIC.  (q  jijj  pQgj  (jj.  ^^^  team.     By  a  mere  chance, 

however,  a  supply  schooner  was  encountered 
sibly  to  the  first  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  going  north  and  the  teacher  and  his  bride 
which  is  here  realized  in  the  battle  against  were  transferred  to  this  craft  for  the  re- 
the  elements.  mainder  of  the  trip.     When  the  mails  come 

The  maintenance  of  the  native  schools  out  next  spring  it  will  be  known  whether 
that  lie  along  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  can  or  not  they  reached  their  destination  in 
hardly  be  styled  a  part  of  the  real  battle  that    safctj-. 

is  being  waged  to  uplift  the  Alaskan,  for  here  In  addition  to  the  uncertain  annual  visit 
there  are  Americans  in  practically  all  the  of  the  Thetis,  two  mails  annually  are 
settlements,  and  the  climate  offers  few  of  the  started  to  the  settlements  along  the  Arctic 
monstrous  discouragements  it  does  in  the  Coast  north  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  These 
interior  or  on  the  Arctic.  The  schools  on  carry  only  letters,  and  the  time  of  reaching 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  separate  the  their  destination  is  uncertain.  To  the  in- 
Bering  Sea  from  the  North  Pacific,are  far  out  tenor  points  there  is  the  dog-team  communi- 
in  the  frozen  waters,  upon  bare  rocks  removed  cation  and  the  boat  up  the  river  in  the  sum- 
from  the  line  of  communication  with  the  out-  mcr.  The  Island  schools  are  entirely  iso- 
side  world,  inhabited  only  hy  the  Aleuts,  a  latsd  except  during  the  summer  season. 
hybrid  Mongolian  race.  The  most  fertile  Yet  the  teachers  of  many  of  these  Alaskan 
field  is  that  which  extends  north  and  south  schools  are  young  women  who  have  been 
from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  point  carefully  reared  among  refining  influences. 
approaches  most  nearly  to  Asia.  These  peo-  An  additional  goodly  number  are  graduates 
pie  are  Eskimos  and  are  settled  in  villages  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country  and  men 
of  considerable  size  to  the  south  as  far  as  who  could  demonstrate  their  ability  in  any 
Bristol  Bay  and  to  the  north  500  miles  to  surroundings^  All  are  carefully  selected 
Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  tip  of  land  from  'hundreds  of  applicants,  and  none  are 
owned  by  the  United  States.  Leaving  the  chosen,  except  In  cases  of  unusual  emer- 
coast,  the  great  interior  is  populated,  and  gencies,  who  have  not  had  previous  experi- 
can  be  reached  in  midsummer  by  following  ence  In  teaching.  There  are  always  large 
the  rivers,  and  at  other  times  only  by  toil-  numbers  of  applications  on  file  at  the  Bureau 
some  trips  with  dog-sleds.  of   Education    for  these   difficult   posts,  and 

In  the  region  bordering  the  Bering  Sea  the  highest  grade  of  material  is  selected. 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  temperature  aver-  The  result  is  a  body  of  teachers  of  most 
ages  some  forty  degrees  below  zero  in  the  unusual  abilities  and  character;  for  the  work 
winter  time,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Yu-  would  not  appeal  to  a  person  of  common- 
kon   and   its   tributaries   it    falls  as  low  as    place  temperament  and  ambition 
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It  is  upon  these  seventy  individuals  that        When  the  first  school  was  opened  at  Cape 

the  mental,   moral,  and  social   future  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  the  seating  room  was  lim- 

race  of  people  inhabiting  a  whole  corner  of  ited.      The   Eskimos  crowded    in    until    the 

the  world  is  to  be  patterned.    The  reward  of  building   was   packed    to   suffocation.      The 

the  teachers  for  all  the  sacrifices  made  and  teacher    was    enthusiastic    over    making   the 

dangers  encountered,  particularly  in  the  re-  most  of  his'  opportunity,  and  so  arranged  to 

mote  districts,  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  in-  work  extra  time  and  to  have  a  morning  and 

fluence  over  the  given  following  is  absolute  afternoon  session  for  different  pupils.     Both 

and    unlimited.     In  them  is  vested  an   un-  sessions    were    so    enthusiastically    attended 

disputed  power  for  good.  that   careful    watch    had    to    be    maintained 

When   a  public  school   is   founded   in   a  while  the  lines  filed  in  through  the  snow 

native    village    it    immediately  becomes    the  trenches  to  prevent  the  pupils  who  had  at- 

center  of  the  life  of  that  village.     Not  only  tended  in  the  morning  from  getting  in  for 

are  the  children  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  the  afternoon  period.     It  was  thought  that 

education,  but   their  elders  are   taught   the  this  enthusiasm  would  die  out  when  the  nov- 

principles   of   civilized    living.      The   whole  elty  wore  off,  but  such  has  not  been  found 

population  is  given  examples  as  to  its  rela-  to  be  the  case,  and  the  attendance  is  con- 

tions  to  society  through  the  daily  life  of  the  tinuously  good  throughout  the  schools, 
teacher  and  through  entertainments  and  so-        In  the  native  villages  it  is  but  natural  that 

cial  gatherings  especially  arranged   to  carry  the   teacher  of   the  school  should   organize 

home  the  desired  "lesson.     In  no  civilization  Sunday-schools,  to  which  the  whole  commun- 

and  under  no  condition  of  life  were  there  ity  comes.    In  this  way  he  reaches  the  older 

ever  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  dis-  people  and  readily  becomes  the  wise  man  of 

semination    of    learning    than    among    these  the  community,  replacing  the  medicine  man 

northern  natives;  for  they  are  forced  into  as  the  general  counselor.     There  is  nothing 

inaction  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  of  antagonism  shown  toward  the  introduc- 

the  long,  dark  winter,  have  abundant  time  tion  of  the  new  education,  and  strong  affec- 

upon  their  hands,  and  any  breaking  of  the  tions  are  quickly  developed  for  the  teachers 

monotony  is  welcomed  as  a  godsend.  by  the  natives. 
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of  the  Eskimo  as  the  sole  representative  of  These  arc  fewer  in  number  than  are  any  of 

the  peninsula.     The  Eskimos  are,  however,  the  other  tribes.     The  Tlingets,   in  south- 

the  strongest  in  number  and  give  indications  eastern  Alaska,  have  been,  longer  in  contact 

of  superior  traits  to  any  of  the  others.  They  with  the  whites,  dress  as  they  do,  and  are 

are  self-reliant  and   hardy  because  of  their  packers,  miners,  and  rough  workmen.    In  all 

long  battle  for  existence  in  an  unfavorable  there  are  about  35,000  natives,  children  and 

land.     They  are  sharp  and  intelligent  trad-  adults,  most  of  whom  have  felt  to  a  greater 

ers,  as  is  shown  by  the  bargains  that  they  or  less  extent  the  influence  of  the  United 

push  in  trading  with  the  whalers  who  fre-  States  public  schools. 

quent    the    villages.       They    are    showing  With  the  additional  funds  in  the  hands  of 

themselves  capable  of  readily  taking  an  edu-  the  Commissioner  of  Education  during  the 

cation,    and    their    artistic   natures   are   evi-  past   year   the  work  of  establishing  schools 

denced  by  the  native  carving  of  ivories.  haS  gone  forward  with  greater  strides  than 

The  Aleuts,  living  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  ever  before.  Of  the  sum  appropriated,  $100,- 

ovcr  toward  Asia,  are  of  an  entirely  different  000  was  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of 

class,  and  are  the  most  unpromising  of  the  new  schools.     Ten  new  school  buildings  are 

Alaskan  natives.    At  the  time  that  the  Col-  being  completed  this  winter,  and  the  field  is 

onies  were  fighting  for  independence   from  being  more  thoroughly  investigated   to  find 

England    the    Russians    were    seizing    these  where  others  are  most  needed, 

islands.     For  two  centuries  they  kept  con-  The   building    of    these   schools    is    often 

trol,  and  the  history  of  this  period  is  that  of  fraught    with    much    difficulty,    as    may    be 

one    repetition    after    another    of    horrible  shown  by  the  example  of  Diamedes  Island, 

atrocities  upon  the  natives.     The  result  is  a  upon  which  a  lone  teacher  is  this  winter  iso- 

cringing,  broken  race  that  will  need  time  to  lated  in  his  attempt  to  put  up  a  building. 

revive.     The  Athabascans  are  the  residents  These  islands  are  in  the  middle  of  Bering 

of  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tribu-  Straits,  the  larger  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 

taries.    They  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  boundary  line  and  the  smaller  on  the  Ameri- 

North  American  Indian  than  are  any  of  the  can  side.     This  smaller  island   is  a  barren 

others,  but  have  a  touch  of  the  Mongolian,  and  precipitous  rock,  rising  like  a  fortress 
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plies  for  the  winter.  Upon  Arrival  a  por- 
tion of  the '  supplies  and  cargo  was  un- 
loaded and  a  small  amount  of  lumber,  when 
heavy  gales  forced  the  boat  to  put  ttf  sea. 
At  last  report  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
returning  to  unload  the  balance  of  her  cargo, 
but  the  ambitious  teacher  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  a  letter  saying  that  he  had  built  a 
shack  of  the  lumber  in  hand,  was  at  home 
for  the  winter,  and  intended  starting  his 
school  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  circum- 
stances. This  case  is  typical  of  many  such 
attempts,  it  being  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  for  the  teacher  to  be  placed  alone 
ill  some  village  to  work  out  his  own  problems, 
Franklin  Moses,  representing  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  in  the  summer  of  1906  pene- 
trated 1000  miles  inland,  where  he  super- 
vised the  erection  of  school  buildings  at 
Stevens  Camp,  Rampart,  and  Kokrimes  on 
the  Yukon,  and  at  Ncnana  on  the  Tanana 
River.  These  schools  and  many  more  in 
various  sections  are  being  pushed  to  com- 
pletion as  rapidly  as  the  climate  and  difficulty 
DK   SHELDON  JACKSON  **'  Bating  thc  material  to  the  points  of  build- 

(unit-d   st«t™  G^erni   Agent   oiEduotion    In   jng  will  allow.    AH  materials  Were  Selected 
.Alaska.)  in  Seattle  and  shipped  3000  or  4000  miles 

to  the  points  of  use.  Here  are  erected  com- 
from  the  icy  waters  and  accessible  at  but  fortable  buildings  such  as  form  the  centers  of 
one  point  of  its  shoreline.  In  the  fall  of  communities  in  "  God's  country,"  and  here 
1907  a  schooner  was  dispatched  to  this  point  is  planted  the  strong  seed  of  civilization  in 
with  R.  W,  Thompson,  who  was  to  be  the  the  virgin  soil  with  the  intention  and  hope  of 
teacher,  with  lumber  from  Seattle  from  a  fruition  as  broad  as  the  snow-stretches  of 
which  to  build  a  schoolhouse,  and  with  sup-   the  land's  wildernesses. 


S  CO  DY  DOU  TKAIN,  A 


GEORGE  MEREDITH- AT  EIGHTY. 

BY  G.  W.  HARRIS. 

** '  I  ^HE  master  of  us* all,  George  Mere^  the  American  public  is  reading  him  in  ever- 

dith,"  said  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  increasing  numbers  is  attested  by  the  librar- 

a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  public  address.     Yet  ians  of  the  big  public  libraries,  who  tell  one 

this  was  only  one  more  tribute  of  the  kind  of  having  to  replenish   their  stock  of   Mr. 

his  fellow-writers  have  long  delighted  to  be-  Meredith's  books,   or   to   add   more  copies, 

stow  upon  the  man  who  to-day  more  than  every  five  or  six  years, 

any  other  living  author  dominates  the  world  j 
of  English  letters.    For  more  than  forty  years 

they  have  vied  with  one  another,  and  against  George  Meredith  has  published  about 
obstreperous  decrying  criticism,  in  singing  his  twenty-five  books,  prose  and  verse,  ai^d  has 
praises ;  Robert  Browning,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  taken  such  a  grip  on  the  life  of  his  time  as 
John  Morley,  Justin  McCarthy,  Robert  few  authors  of  any  age  have  been  able  to  do. 
Louis  Stevenson,  William  Ernest  Henley,  Not  to  know  this  man's  work  isr  to  confess 
J.  M.  Barrie,  Henry  James,  Richard  Le  one's  self  deaf  to  one  of  the»most  eloquent 
Gallienne, — a  page  of  this  magazine  might  voices  of  modern  literature, — and  more,  to 
be  filled  with  the  names  of  the  poets,  novel-  deprive  one's  self  oi  a  great  store  of  mental 
ists,  essayists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine-  pleasure  of  a  rare  kind, 
teenth  century  who  have  recognized  and  Available  facts  for  a  biography  of  the  man 
heralded  Mr.  George  Meredith  as  a  master  are  meager.  He  has  never  sought,  or  been 
craftsman  in  literature.  So  universal  among  willing  to  permit,  personal  publicity.  "  The 
his  contemporaries  was  the  high  regard  in  best  of  me  is  in  my  books,"  he  said  to  one 
which  he  was  held  that  when  Lord  Tennyson  inquirer.  Though  of  Welsh  and  Irish  blood, 
died  in  1892  Mr.  Meredith  was  chosen  with-  he  was  born  in  Hampshire,  England,  on  Feb- 
out  a  dissenting  voice  to  succeed  him  as  presi-  ruary  12,  1828.  Both  his  parents  died  when 
dent  of  the  Society  of  English  Authors.  he  was  a  small  child,  leaving  him  to  be  edu- 
Popular  appreciation  of  this  writer  has  been  cated  as  a  ward  in  chancery.  Little  has  been 
a  thing  of  much  slower  growth.  Although  told  about  those  parents.  Mrs.  M.  R.  F. 
his  first  novel,  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Gilman,  who  in  1888  prepared  a  volume  of 
Feveral,"  published  in  1859,  evoked  enthu-  selections  from  Mr.  Meredith  called  "The 
siasm  in  some  quarters,— the  London  Times  Pilgrim's  Scrip,"  and  who  therein  collected 
praising  it  at  once,— and  French  and  Italian  more  data  about  his  life  than  any  other,  says 
translationst  of  it  were  soon  published,  nearly  that  "  the  blood  of  working  ancestors  flows 
twenty  years  passed  before  it  reached  its  sec-  in  Meredith's  veins,  and  perhaps  this  accounts 
ond  English  edition.  And  for  many  years  for  the  sympathetic  insight  with  which  many 
his  other  books  fared  no  better.  Justin  of  his  homely  characters  are  drawn."  He  re- 
McCarthy,  in  his  "  History  of  Our  Own  ceived  his  early  education  in  Germany,  where 
Times,"  said:  "  Distinguished,  peculiar,  and  he  remained  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
lonely  is  the  place  in  fiction  held  by  Mr.  Then  his  guardian  recalled  him  to  England 
George  Meredith."  In  America  his  earlier  and  set  him  to  studying  the  law.  This  never 
writings  were  hardly  known  at  all ;  not  until  appealed  to  his  tastes,  however,  and  as  soon 
his  tenth  novel,  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  as  he  became  his  own  master  he  abandoned  it 
in  1885  had  opened  the  door  to  a  larger  audi-  for  journalism  and  literature.  He  soon 
ence,  were  they  much  read.  But  since  that  found  that  he  had  chosen  a  difficult  course, 
time,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  His  life  in  London  for  many  years,  says  Mrs. 
Mr.  Meredith's. work  has  been  steadily  gain-  Gilman,  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
ing  in  popular  favor.  Two  years  ago  his  poverty  in  its  harshest  forms.  He  was  ham- 
American  publishers  found  it  profitable  to  pered  with  a  load  of  debts  of  others'  making, 
put  out  a  "  pocket  edition  "  of  his  complete  For  a  whole  year  he  lived  on  a  diet  of  oat- 
writings, — the  third  American  issue  of  his  meal.  In  1866  he  went  to  the  Austro-Italian 
works.  Several  pirated  editions  of  some  of  war  as  a  correspondent  for  the  London  Morn- 
his  novels,  notably  "  Diana  of  the  Cross-  ing  Post.  That  experience  gave  him  mate- 
ways,"  have  sold  thousands  of  copies.    That  rial  for  his  novel  "  Vittoria."     Most  of  his 
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life  since  then  has  been  passed  in  his  cottage  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock 

home  at  Bo\-Hill  in  Surrey,  where  he  has  author  of  "  Headlong  Hall,"  "  Melincrmrt  " 

lived  and   worked   in  "contented  poverty."  "Maid   Marian,"  and  other  novels.     Thev 

He  has  been  twice  married.     His  first  wife  had  one  son,     Mr.  Meredith's  second  wife 
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died  in  1886,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter.  1883;  the  novel  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways  " 

Mr.  Meredith's  first  book  was  a  volume  in    1885;   "Ballads  and   Poems  of  Tragic 

of  poems,  published  in  1851  and  dedicated  to  Life  "  in  1887 ;  *'  A  Reading  of  Earth/'  more 

Thomas  Love  Peacock.    It  did  not  cause  any  poems,  in  1888 ;  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors  " 

great  stir  in  the  literary  world,  and  he  seems  in  1890;  *'  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta  " 

to  have  abandoned  verse  for  a  time  thereafter,  in  1894,  and  "  The  Amazing  Marriage,"  last 

for  it  was  eleven  years  before  his  second  of  the  novels,  in  1895. 

poetical  offering  to  the  world  appeared.  But  In  1895  also  were  gathered  into  one  vol- 
he  had  been  busy  indeed  in  the  field  of  fie-  ume  three  novelettes:  **  The  Tale  of  Chloe," 
tiori.  In  1856  he  published  "  The  Shaving  "  The  House  on  the  Beach,"  and  ''  The  Case 
of  Shagpat:  An  Arabian  Entertainment,"  a  of  General  Ople  and  Lady  Camper,"  which 
strange  Oriental  extravaganza  filled  with  an  originally  had  appeared  in  the  New  Quar- 
exuberant  fancy,  and  the  most  successful  of  terly  Magazine  in  1877  and  1879,  and  had 
modern  attempts  at  simulating  the  Eastern  been  published  serially  by  the  New  York  Sun 
imagination.  In  1857  appeared  "Farina,"  a  in  1890.  In  1897  was  published  in  a  thin 
graceful  little  love  tale  of  mediaeval  Cologne,  little  duodecimo  "  An  Essay  on  Comedy  and 
The  real  beginning  of  Mr.  Meredith's  ca-  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit,"  a  lecture  de- 
reer  as  a  novelist,  however,  was  the  publi-  livered  at  the  London  Institution  twenty 
cation  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral :  years  before  and  first  printed  in  the  New 
A  History  of  a  Father  and  Son,"  in  1859.  Quarterly  Magazine  ior  A^rW,  1877.  "Odes 
Here  was  a  book  which  showed  that  a  new  in  Contribution  to  the  Sowg  of  French 
master  had  entered  the  field  of  English  fie-  History"  appeared  in  1898,  and  "A 
tion.  It  disclosed  a  mature  mind  and  a  Reading  of  Life,  with  Other  Poems,"  in 
practiced  hand.  Its  author  had  arrived.  It  1901. 
was  the  most  powerful  and  at  th<i  same  time  jj^ 
the  most  artistic  English  novel  of  its  gener- 
ation,^— ^and  there  were  some  great  novels  In  all  this  mass  of  work,  prose  and  verse, 
written  in  that  generation.  To-day  it  is  as  George  Meredith  has  always  subordinated 
fresh  and  as  fascinating  as  when  it  first  ap-  mere  story-telling,  for  the  story's  or  the  tell- 
peared.  The  reader  who  comes  upon  it  for  ing's  sake,  to  the  study  and  depiction  of  the 
the  first  time  now  can  hardly  believe  that  development  of  character.  The  soul-life  is 
"  Richard  Feveral  "  was  published  in  the  for  him  the  only  life.  The  task  he  set  him- 
same  year  that  brought  from  the  presses  self,  and  which  he  has  wonderfully  accom- 
Thackeray's  "  Virginians,"  and  Dickens'  plished,  was  "  to  write  with  a  sense  of  re- 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  George  Eliot's  sponsibility,  to  aim  at  presentation  of  char- 
"  Adam  Bede."  ^  acter  rather  than  at  story-telling,  to  regard 
In  1 86 1  Mr.  Meredith  published  "  Evan  an  accurate  psychology  as  morally  obligatory, 
Harrington,"  his  second  novel,  which  is  in  to  satirize  folly,  and  to  present  exemplars  of 
every  phase  of  it  a  remarkable  contrast  to  intelligent  culture  to  appeal  for  approval  to 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveral."  The  the  intellect."  Intellect  he  has  regarded  as 
printing  of  "  Modern  Love  and  Other  the  chief  endowment  of  man ;  and  he  has 
Poems  "  in  1862  signaled  an  author  as  orig-  worked  and  wrought  steadily  toward  the  de- 
inal  and  remarkable  as  a  poet  as  he  had  al-  velopment  of  man's  understanding. 
ready  shown  himself  to  be  as  a  novelist,  and  Yet  he  has  had  good  stories  and  strong 
called  forth  encomiums  from  Browning  and  stories  to  tell.  His  novels,  with  few  excep- 
Swinbume,  though  the  critics  of  that  day  tions,  are  not  only  interesting,  but  fascinat- 
abused  him  unconscionably.  His  third  novel,  ing.  They  compel  the  reader's  attention  and 
"  Emilia  in  England,"  appeared  in  1864.  He  they  hold  it  as  in  a  giant's  grasp.  He  can 
afterward  changed  its  title  to  "  Sandra  Bel-  pen  you  the  most  delightfully,  deliciously 
loni  "  (from  the  name  of  its  heroine:  Emilia  charming  idyl  of  first  love,  and  follow  it  with 
Alessandra  Belloni).  This  was  followed  by  a  tragedy  as  poignant  as  any,  of  Shakespeare's 
**  Rhoda  Fleming  "  in  1865  ;  "  Vittoria  "  (a  own.  He  will  take  you  on  the  wildest  flight 
sequel  to  "  Sandra  Belloni  ")  in  1867 ;  "  The  of  fancy  into  undiscovered  regions  made  alive 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond"  in  1871 ;  by  his  teeming  imagination  and  filled  with 
"  Beauchamp's  Careef  "  in  1876 ;  "  The  tropically  luxuriant  growths  of  men  and  man- 
Egoist  "in  1879;  "The  Tragic  Comedians  "  ners,  of  things  animate  and  inanimate.  He 
in  1880.  A  third  volume  of  verse,  "  Poems  will  paint  you  the  life  of  his  England  in  a 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,"  came  in  bygone  age  or  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
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He  will  spin  you  the  most  amazing  and  amus-  live  and  move  and  have  a  being  as  real  for 

ing  yam  of  adventure  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  reader  as  any  personages  in  history.     "  In 

through    it    all   make   you    acquainted    with  the  world  of  man's  creation,"  said  the  late 

characters  that  are  true  and  real  and  con-  William  Ernest  Henley,  "  his  people  are  citi- 

vincing.     His  versatility  is  that  of  a  master  zens  to  match  the  noblest;  they  are  of  the 

of  life  as  well  as  of  art.  aristocracy  of  the  imagination,  the  peers  in 

•  ^^  T,     .       r  .  -r      ,         ■           J  their  own  right  of  the  society  of  romance." 

mine.                             '"^                      "'  And  because  these  characters  are  so  real,  be- 

cause    they    are   living,    breathing,    thinking 

he  sings.     He  has  the  great  gift  of  tragedy;  human  beings  like  ourselves,   their  conduct 

and  as  a  creator  of  comedy  he  is  worthy  to  becomes  of  absorbing  interest.     The  Mere- 

■  rank  with  his  own  belauded  masters  of  the  dith  novels   are  pre-eminent   for  their  dra- 

Comic    Spirit:    Aristophanes,     Shakespeare,  matic  qualities.     One  marvels  that  none  of 

Cervantes,  Moliere.     One  novel,  "  The  Ad-  them  has  ever  been  adapted   for  the  stage. 

ventures  of  Harry  Richmond,"  alone  is  suffi-  What  a  delicious  comedy  "  Evan   Harring- 

cienl  to  prove  him  dowefed  above  his  con-  ton"  would  make  on  the  boards!     What  a 

temporaries  with  the  art  of  narrative.  fine  moving  play  could   be   fashioned   from 

He  has  given  to  the  world  of  readers  more  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways !  "     There  is  not 

charaaers  than  any  other  novelist  of  his  gen-  one  in  the  long  list  of  the  novels  that  has  not 

eratipn, — characters    grave    and    gay,    witty  an  abundance  of  stirring  scenes  and  effective 

and  stupid,  learned  and  unlettered,  wise  and  situations  and  scores  of  brilliant   dialogues 

foolish,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  aris-  and  witty  conversations  ready  made  to  the 

tocratic  and  democratic,  good  and  evil,  beau-  adapter's  hand.     In  this  day  of  the  drama- 

tiful   and   ugly,   charming   and   disgusting,  tized  novel  it  is  curious  indeed  that  such 

heroic   and    cowardly,    noble    and    ignoble,  a  mine  of  golden  riches  has  remained  so  long 

Whether  his  story  is  tragic  or  comic  or  mclo-  unworked,  if  not  undiscovered, 

dramatic,  whether  his  plot  is  good,  bad  or  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  called  Mr.  Meredith 

indifiEercnt,  his  people   (that  is  the  best  of  the  greatest  wit  England  has  produced.  Cer- 

them,  for  he  has  had  his  failures  of  course)  tainly  he  is  the  wittiest  Englishman  since 
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Shakespeare.    And  he  is  the  greatest  satirist       **  Gur  new  thoughts  have  thrilled  dead  bos- 
of  his  time.     He  has  humor,  and  his  humor    oms,"  he  wrote;  by  which  avowal  it  may  be 

^^•,  k-.-  ^lo«r^„l    r^»  «U*^,..J    ^^  ,^ii:«u*««    «,    sseen  that  youth  had  manifestly  gone  from  him, 
can  be  playful,  or  shrewd,  or  rollicking   or    ^-^^^  ,,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j4l»^3  ^^  ^1^^  ^l 

tender,  or  fantastic,  or  subtle,  at  will.     But    cients. 

wit  is  the  meat  of  him;  satire  is  his  daily         *    j        •    v  i       c-     a      • 

bread.    He  is  a  demolisher  of  shams,  a  sworn       ^^  ^^ain  he  makes  Sir  Austin  say : 

foe  to  false  pride,  false  creeds,   false  senti-       "A  maker  of   Proverbs,— what  is  he  but  a 
ment.     The  egoist,  the  dogmatist,  the  dilet-    narrow  mind  with   the  mouthpiece  of  a   nar- 

tante,  he  lashes  mercilessly,  not  once,  but  time  If^^n  "Zi  k  *  /  Consider  the  sort  of  minds  in- 
,  '.  .  ^^  *  fluenced  by  set  sayings.  A  Proverb  is  the  half- 
ana  time  again.  ^  ^  ^ay  house  to  an  Idea,  I  conceive,  and  the  ma- 
He  does  this  in  a  style  that  is  a  constant  jority  rest  there  content :  can  the  keeper  of  such 
marvel  of  successful  adaptation  to  the  pur-  a  house  be  flattered  by  his  company?" 
pose  in  view.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  Some  of  Mr.  Meredith's  epigrams  are 
prose  style  of  his,  and  a  fearful.  It  has  made  merely  clever,  brilliantly  clever  always,  oth- 
his  bitterest  enemies  and  some  of  his  stanch-  ers  are  packed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
est  friends.  It  is  a  pitfall  and  a  despair  to  As  a  small  sample,  however  inadequate,  of 
his  imitators,  a  source  of  unbounded  glee  to  his  quality,  take  these  few  gleaned  at  random 
his  critics,  a  stumbling  block  to  all  lazy,  Ian-  from  a  half  dozen  of  the  novels : 

guid,  or  lackwit  readers.     It  has  been  not  in-  who   rises   from   prayer   a   better   man,   his 

aptly  characterized  by  his  own   description  prayer  is  answered. 

of  Carlyle's  style :  Which  is  the  coward  among  us  ?     He  who 

sneers  at  the  failings  of  humanity. 

A  wind  in  the   orchard   style,  that  tumbled  A  mercurial   temperament  makes  quicksilver 

down  here  and  there  an  appreciable  fruit  with  of  any  amount  of  cashr 

uncouth  bluster;  sentences  without  commence-  When  love  is  hurt  it  is  self-love  that  requires 

.  ment  running  to  abrupt  endings  and  smoke,  like  the  opiate, 

waves    against    a    sea-wall,    learned    dictionary  It  is  the  soul  which  does  things  in  life,— the 

words  giving  a  hand  to  street  slang.     All  the  rest  is  vapor. 

pages  in  a  breeie,  the  whole  book  producing  a  An  opinion  formed  by  a  woman  is  inflexible; 

kind  of  electrical   agitation  in   the  mind   and  the  fact  is  not  half  so  stubborn, 

the  joints.  Cynicism  is  intellectual  dandyism  without  the 

coxcomb's  feathers. 

It  is  all  that  and  more.     It  is  an  aristo-  To  have  the  sense  of  the  eternal  in  life  is  a 

cratic  style  with  democratic  sympathies.  This  s^^rt  flight  for  the  soul.    To  have  had  it  is  the 

style  is  above  all  things  picturesque,  vivid,  '^^rains'^wili  beat   Grim   Death,   */  we  have 

imaginative.    Mr.  Meredith  tears  old  phrases  enough  of  them, 

to  tatters  Mid  casts  his  thought  in  new  molds.  Otherwise  than  merely  on  his  aphorisms 

His  hatred  of  the  commonplace  is  equaled  Mr.   Meredith  has  ever  been  a  fastidious 

only  by  his  intolerance  of  shapis.    He  thinks  worker,  filing  and  revising  time  and  again, 

over  his  words,  and  he  puts  new  life  into  Eng-  going  over  his  volumes  with  cmendatory  pen- 

hsh  prose.    He  must  have  the  largest  vocabu-  cil   even   after  years  of  publication.      His 

lary  possessed  by  any  living  Englishmen ;  yet  severest    critics    admit    that,    whatever    his 

he  docs  not  hesitate  to  coin  new  words  when  faults,  he  is  a  great  artist,  possessed  of  both 

he  needs  them  for  a  new  use  or  some  subtle  power  and  charm,  whose  work  is  always 

shade  of  meaning.    He  is  an  inveterate  phrase  artistic. 

hunter,  but  an  eminently  successful  one.    He  ttt 
is  the  foremost  epigrammatist  who  ever  wrote 

in  English, — the  only  one,  really,  who  has  While  his  novels,  partly  because  of  the 
constantly  cut  and  polished  his  gems  with  author's  peculiarities  of  style,  equally  be- 
that  lapidarian  care  emulated  of  the  great  cause  he  demands  that  the  reader  shall  bring 
literary  craft^nen  of  France.  And  he  has  an  open  and  an  active  mind  to  his  reading 
been  singularly  happy,  for  the  most  part,  in  ("  Ideas,"  he  says,  "  new-born  and  naked 
escaping  the  snare  that  lurks  for  the  maker  original  ideas,  are  acceptable  at  no  time  to  the 
of  maxims, — the  uttering  of  half-truths  for  humanity  they  visit  to  help  to  uplift  it  from 
whole  ones.  It  is  a  true  humility  that  saves  the  state  of  the  beast ")  long  remained  as 
him.  His  "knowledge  of  the  world's  litera-  "  caviare  to  the  general,"  Mr.  Meredith's 
ture  is  ais  vast  aiid  as  intimate  as  his  under-  poems  have  been  for  a  still  smaller  audience, 
standing  of  human  nature.  Of  Sir  Austin  This  fact  is  easily  explained.  In  a  material- 
Fevcral,  the  great  aphorist  of  his  own  crea-  istic  age  the  lovers  of  poetry  form  an  almost 
tion,  he  said :  infinitesimal  minority  in  the  great  republic 
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of  readers.    And  more  than  this:  while  Mr.  is  not  too  new  to  be  intelligible  to  any  lover 

Meredith's  verse  has  the  rugged  strength  of  of  good  verse.     Simply  and  delightfully  mu- 

his  prose,  and  even  oftentimes  the  wit,  one  sical  are  also  those  three  little  masterpieces 

is  tempted  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  it  lacks  of  genre-painting,  "  Juggling  Jerry,"  **  The 

something  of  the  grace  of   that  wonderful  Old  Chartist,"  and  "  Martin's  Puzzle,"  in 

prose.    For  the  most  part  he  is  the  seer  rather  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  dealt  with  the  hum- 

than  the  sensuous  poet.     He  is  a  dramatic  blest  rural  life  as  feelingly  as  any  English 

prophet.-    He  has  admitted  the  charge  of  a  poet. 

"  pitch  "  in  his  comedies  "  considerably  above  This  poet's  best-loved  themes,  as  he  has 
our  common  human,"  justifying  it  by  his  indicated  repeatedly  by  the  titles  of  his  poetry- 
tenet  that  "  all  right  use  of  life  and  the  one  books,  are  Tragic  Life  and  the  Joy  of 
secret  of  life  is  to  pave  the  ways  for  the  firmer  Earth — ^he  delves  into  the  primal  emotions 
footing  of  those  who  succeed  us."  This  is  of  the  humaa  heart;  and  he  knows  nature 
exemplified  in  his  poems  also.  He  is  a  philo-  intimately  and  loves  her  deeply.  "  Modem 
sophical  poet:  philosopher  first,  poet  after-  Love,"  that  splendid  half-century  of  sixteen- 
ward.  But,  having  said  this,  one  must  has-  lined  sonnets,  is  the  heart-breaking  tragedy  of 
ten  to  add  that  he  is  a  poet, — he  has  inspira-  a  mismated  husband  and  wife, 

tion   and    his   inspiration    is   genuine.      The       ,,  ^  •.  r  , 

T-k.   .       T—      •    •     L-    I        •  ...      two  rapid  falcons  in  a  snare. 

Divine  Fire  is  in  his  keeping.  Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat," 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  may 

be  gathered  that  according  to  Mr.  Meredith's  for  whom,  though  each  is  solaced  by  another, 

idea  the  chief  function  of  pojetry  is  to  teach,  there  is  no  comfort. 

rather   than   to   give   pleasure.      The   poet's  The  wrong  is  mixed.     In  tragic  life,  God  wot, 

business  is  to  see  and  reveal.     Whether  the  No  villain  need  be.     Passions  spin  the  plot: 

revelation   is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  his  ^'^  ^^^  betrayed  by  what  is  false  within, 
contemporaries  need  not  much  concern  the        Like  his  own  good  physician  Melampus, 

poet.  According  as  the  revelation  is  true  ^j^i,  j^^^  exceeding  the  simple  love  of  the 
(faithful  to  the  vision)   and  complete,  will  things 

it  be  beautiful, — yea,  though  its  fierce  new  That  glide  in  grasses  and  rubble  of  woody 
beauty  blind  alien  eyes.    That  much  of  Mr.  wreck, 

Meredith's  poetry  does  blind  alien  eyes  there  Mr.  Meredith,  loving  them  all,  walks  among 

is  no  denying.    Yet  we  must  take  his  earnest  nature's  creatures  "  as  a  scholar  who*  reads 

for  it  that  the  revealment  of  his  vision  is  as  a  book."     He  loves  the  open  meadow,  the 

nearly  complete  as  his  powers  could  make  it.  enchanted   woods,    the   glow   of   dawn,   the 

0)ncerning  his  style  in  prose  he  once  said:  *'  dark  eye-lashed  twilight,"  the  sunlight,  the 

"  Thought  is  tough,  and  dealing  with  thought  moonlight,  the  winter  stars,  the  **  day  of  the 

produces  toughness.     Or  when  strong  emo-  cloud   in  fleets,"  and  the  rain, — "  the  glad 

tion  is  in  tide  against  the  active  mind,  there  refresher  of  the  grain."    Nature's  every  mood 

is    perforce    confusion."     That    rei?iarkable  is  known  to  him.     His  "  Lark  Ascending " 

sonnet,    "The    Promise    in    Disturbance,"  is  as  living  (and  as  tuneful)  a  bird  as  any 

which  stands  as  the  proem  to  the  volume  of  in  English  lyric,  which  "  all  little  birds  that 

his  collected  poetry,  contains  a  subtle  charac-  are  "  fill  "  with  their  sweet  jargoning  " : 

terization  of  his  work  in  verse.     He  bids  us,  tt     •  j  u     •      .  j 

,        .ijj,         ,.        ,j  .         f^i  He  rises  and  begins  to  round, 

bewildered    by    the    jangled    music    of    the  He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  sound, 

words,  Of  many  links  without  a  break. 

T5   ^  ,.  ^       •     xi_     ^1-        i_i.  it-  Ir»  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake, 

But  listen  in  the  thought ;  so  may  there  come  a„  intervolved  and  spreading  wide, 

Conception  of  a  newly-added  chord,  L|,,e  water-dimples  down  a  tide 

Commanding  space  beyond  where  ear  has  home.  ^^ere  ripple  ripple  overcurls, 

In  labor  of  the  trouble  at  its  fount,  And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls. 

Leads  Life  to  an  intelligible  Lord 

The  rebel  discords  up  the  sacred  mount.  The  starting  point  of  Mr.  Meredith's  na- 

Yet  he  can  be  as  musical  as  the  most  melo-  ^^^e  creed  is  found  in  that  incisive  sonnet  of 

dious,  and  as  simple,  when  so  minded.   Many  independence,  "  My  Theme  " : 

of  his  lyrics  are  compacted  of  pure  melody,  T  say  but  that  this  love  of  Earth  reveals 

hauntingly  sweet;  and  among  longer  poems  A  soul  beside  our  own  to  quicken,  quell. 

"  Love  in  the  Valley,"  "  Mclampus,"  "  Seed-  Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift. 

Time,"  and  the  masterly  "  Hymn  to  Color,"  It  culminates  in  the  teaching  of  "  Earth's 

to  name  no  more,  are  filled  with  a  music  that  Secret  " : 
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Not  solitarily  in  fields  we  find 

£arth*s  secret  open,  though  one  page  is  there; 

Her  plainest,  such  as  children  spell,  and  share 

With  bird  and  beast ;  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 

Not  where  the  troubled  passions  toss  the  mind, 

In  turbid  cities,  can  the  key  be  bare. 

It  hangs  for  those  who  hither  thither  fare. 

Close  interthreading  nature  with  our  kind. 

They,  hearing  History  speak,  of  what  men  were. 

And  have  become,  are  wise.    The  gain  is  great 

In  vision  and  solidity;  it  lives. 

Yet  at  a  thought  of  life  apart  from  her, 

Solidity  and  vision  lose  their  state. 

For  Earth,  that  gives  the  milk,  the  spirit  gives. 

This  is  the  teaching  that  recurs  again  and 
again  throughout  his  later  poems,  as  a  fun- 
damental theme  returns  in  a  great  musical 
composition.  Thus,  in  the  "  Ode  to  the 
Spirit  of  Earth  in  Autumn  " : 

She  can  lead  us,  only  she. 

Unto  God's  footstool,  whither  she  reaches. 

Behold  in  yon  stripped  Autumn,  shivering  gray, 

Earth  knows  no  desolation, 

She  smells  regeneration 

In  the  moist  breath  of  decay. 

Autumn  is  the  seed-time.  "  Death  is  the 
word  of  a  bovine  day."  In  "  Outer  and 
Inner"  he  sings: 

I  neighbor  the  invisible 

So  close  that  my  consent 
Is  only  asked  for  spirits  masked 

To  leap  from  trees  and  flowers. 
And  this  because  with  them  I  dwell 

In  thought,  while  calmly  bent 
To  read  the  lines  dear  Earth  designs 

Shall  speak  her  life  on  ours. 

Accept,  she  says;  it  is  not  hard 

In  woods;  but  she  in  towns 
Repeats,  accept;  and  have  we  wept, 

And  have  we  quailed  with  fears. 
Or  shrunk  with  horrors,  sure  reward 

We  have  whom  knowledge  crowns; 
Who  see  in  mould  the  rose  unfold, 

The  soul  through  blood  and  tears. 

IV. 

Mr.  Meredith's  greatest  achievement  as  a 
literary  artist  is  his  successful  handling  of  the 
problems  of  sex,  the  treatment  of  love.  There 
is  the  mark  of  the  master.  Your  ordinary 
novelist  when  he  comes  to  the  presentment  of 
his  lovers,  their  actions,  bearing,  words, 
flounders  about  inextricably  in  a.  slough  of 
despond;  he  fails  at  the  crucial  test.  Mr. 
Meredith's  marvelous  insight  enables  him  to 
meet  that  test  triumphantly.  He  knows  the 
hearts  of  his  women  as  well  as  those  of  his 
men.  His  love  scenes  are  among  the  best 
things  he  has  given  us;  indeed,  they  are 
among  the  best  diings  in  all  literature. 

To  create  characters  that  live,  said  Al- 


phonse  Daudet,  that  is  the  business  of  the 
novelist,  rather  than  to  write  fine  prose.  It 
is  Mr.  Meredith's  distinction  to  have  done 
both.  The  teaching  of  his  novels  is  the  same 
as  that  of  his  poems:  The  life  of  the  spirit 
is  the  only  life.  Disregard  death.  "  Train- 
ing ourselves  to  live  in  the  Universal,  we 
rise  above  the  individual."  And  "  the  way 
to  spiritual  life  lies  in  the  complete  unfold- 
ing of  the  creature,  not  in  the  nipping  of  his 
passions.  An  outrage  to  nature  helps  to  ex- 
tinguish his  light."  His  own  life  has  been 
the  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching.  He 
has  been  a  great  lover,  not  alone  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God,  but  of  his  fellow  men. 
Contemptuous  of  traditional  creeds  and  their 
belittling  tendencies,  he  has  worked  out  his 
own  salvation ;  and  he  has  shown  that  **  it  is 
possible  to  rise  above  the  temporal  and  per- 
sonal, however  dark  and  painful  it  may  be, 
and  to  live  wholly,  and  even  joyfully,  in  the 
Universal  and  Eternal."  * 

This  philosophical  novelist  and  poet  has 
been  as  great  a  preacher  as  Thomas  Carlyle 
or  Matthew  Arnold,  but  a  saner  mind  than 
either,  with  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  greater 
liberality.  While  the  English  language  lasts 
the  best  of  his  work  will  live.  And  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  powerful  influence  toward 
directing  the  world's  advance, — a  force  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  His  work  is  not 
without  flaws;  there  are  f::'T!ts  of  construc- 
tion, some  mistakes  that  are  apparent  to  any 
critical  tyro.  In  the  bulk  of  his  writing  the 
chief  fault  is  excess, — ^an  excess  of  persons, 
things,  scenes,  emotions,  thoughts  hardly  ger- 
mane to  the  matter  in  hand,  digressions, 
words;  "the  superflux  that  proceeds  froni 
intensely  passionate  feeling  in  conception/' 
And,  to  quote  Mr.  William  Winter  again, 
"  an  aflHuence  of  fancy  is  more  grateful  than 
the  frigid  sense  of  want." 

Standing  to-day  with  the  snows  of  eighty 
years  upon  him,  yet  with  "  head  erect  and 
heart  still  young,"  and  reaffirming  his  con- 
viction gained  from  long  and  deep  experi- 
ence that  "  there  is  nothing  which  the  body 
sufTers  which  the  soul  may  not  profit  by," 
George  Meredith,  the  Nestor  of  English 
writers,  may  not  unfittingly  be  characterized 
by  these  lines  from  the  poet  of  his  intellectual 
kinship : 

He  there  with  the  brand  flamboyant,  broad  o'er 

night's  forlorn  abyss, 
Crowned  by  prose  and  verse ;  and  wielding,  with 

Wit's  bauble,  Learning's  rod    .    .    . 
Well?    Why,  he  at  least  believed  in  Soul,  was 

very  sure  of  God. 
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\^HAT  would  be  thought  of  a  railroad  employed  copying  letters  in  longhand  into 

company,   a  bank,  or  a  publishing-  huge  tomes  that  were  never  referred  to.    In 

house  which  should  permit  one  of  its  depart-  one^bf  the  offices  where  the  system  of  book- 

ments  to  purchase  ink,  year  after  year,  at  the  keeping  recommended  by  the  commission  has 
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interest  of  efficient  and  economical  govern-  been  clinging  to  absurdly  antiquated  business 
ment.  Many  of  the  indicated  reforms  have  practices  out  of  mere  bureaucratic  regard  for 
already  been  made,  but  others  must  await  precedent  In  offices  that  have  an  immense 
the  sanction  of  Congress.  quantity  of  accounts  to  make  out  billing  ma- 
Abuses  that  grew  out  of  the  spoils  sys-  chines  had  never  been  employed, — merely  be- 
tcm  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence, —  cause  such  labor-saving  devices  lacked  the 
as  in  one  division  where  sixty-five  men  were  sanction  of  precedent.    Such  anomalous  prac- 
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tices  as  that  followed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  paying  the  representatives 
of  dead  employees  for  vacation  leave  which 
the  deceased  did  not  happen  to  take  rest  upon 
defective  or  ill-judged  .tatutes  which  only 
Congress  itself  can  repair. 

The  investigation  which  has  uncovered 
these  conditions,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  taxpayers, 
has  actually  cost  the  Government  about 
$2000.  All  those  rmployed  in  the  work  ren- 
dered their  services  without  compensation  and 
without  taking  time  from  their  regular  duties. 
This  fact,  in  itself,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  new  spirit  of  devotedness  that  has 
entered  our  civil  service  and  is  fast  pervading 
its  ranks. 

In  constituting  the  Committee  on  Depart- 
mental Methods,  somewhat  more  than  two 
years  ago,  President  Roosevelt  chose  five  of 
the  younger  ofScials  of  the  civil  service,  each 
one  of  whom  already  had  a  reputation  for 
administrative  ability  and  breadth  of  view. 
'Phese  men  were  named:  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Keep,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Hon.  Frank  H,  Hitchcock,  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General ;  Hon.  Lawrence  O. 
Murray,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor ;  Hon,  James  R.  Garfield,  at  that 
time  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  but 
since  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Hon.  Giflord  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Early  last  year  Mr.  Keep,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  had  given  the 
body  its  name,  resigned  his  Treasury  posi- 
tion to  accept  a  New  York  Public  Service 
Comm  issionersh  ip. 

The  commission  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  ascertain  where  and  in  what  respects 
our  present  Government  methods  fall  short 
of  the  best  business  standards  of  to-day  and 
to  recommend  measures  of  reform. 

The  commission  carefully  selected  seventy 
employees  of  the  Government,  with  varied  ex- 
perience, and  formed  them  into  sub-commit- 
tees, which  were  used  as  probes  to  search  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  discover  the  actual  existing  con- 
ditions. The  committees  made  close  inquiry 
into  every  condition  and  every  phase  of  work 
connected  with  the  service,  and  the  resultant 
reports  and  recommendations  exhaustively 
cover  the  ground,  from  sanitation  of  offices 
to  making  of  Government  contracts. 

The  remedial  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission have  almost  all  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  and,  where  the  authority  of 
legislation  is  not  necessary,  they  have  been  put 


into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so 
that  this  reform  movement  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  two  years  and  has  advanced  a 
long  way  toward  the  contemplated  consum- 
mation. When  the  desired  action  of  Congress 
has  been  secured  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  will  be  by  far  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  of  any  in  existence. 

A  brief  review  of  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  commission  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  scope  and  direction  of  the  inquiry  and 
of  the  measure  of  improvement  likely  to  result 
from  it. 

PERSONNEL  AND  SALARIES  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

The  salaries  now  paid  in  the  departmental 
service  in  Washington  are  based  upon  a  classi- 
fication of  the  clerks  made  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1853  and  1854.  which  graded  the 
entire  clerical  force  (except  the  departments 
of  State  and  Justice)  into  four  classes.  To- 
day there  are  individual  bureaus  that  have 
more  employees  than  the  entire  departmental 
service  had  In  1853,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  their  chiefs  are  incalculably  greater  than 
were  those  of  the  men  who  held  similar  posi- 
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tions  fifty  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
never  been  any  attempt  to  reclassify  the  posi- 
tions, or  to  adjust  the  salaries  with  reference 
to  these  changed  conditions,  so  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  most  starthng  anomalies  and 
inequities  exist.  Not  only  is  there  a  great 
diversity  of  compensation  for  the  same  kind 
of  work,  but  persons  receiving  the  higher 
salaries  are  in  many  cases  rendering  the  Sim- 
plest routine  service,  while  others  in  the  low- 
est grades  are  performing  duties  of  the  most 
.  exacting  character.  Throughout  the  entire 
service  the  relation  of  the  easier  position,  the 
more  difficult  position,  and  the  responsible 
supervisory  position  has  not  for  many  years 
been  adequately  distinguished-  by  the  salary 
grades. 

The  lower  grades  of  clerical  employees  in 
the  Government  service  are  better  paid  than 
the  same  class  in  private  employment.  Never- 
theless, these  positions  have  been  the  hardest 
of  all  to  (ill  with  competent  persons.     In  the 

last  fiscal  year,   1462  eligibles  were  offered  hon.  Lawrence  o.  hurray. 

positions  at  less  than  $900  a  year  in  the  de-  (.Vsalstant  Seti'diiry  of  Commerce  BDd  Labor.) 

partments  at  Washington.     More  than  30 

per  cent,  declined,  with  the  serious  conse-  f^^red  that  the  young  man  of  parts,  who  is 
quence  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  in  confident  of  his  ability  to  rise  in  the  world, 
their  stead  individuals  of  distinctly  inferior  cannot  be  tempted  by  the  higher  salary  at  the 
qualifications.  _  The  effect  of  this  condition  is  o^,tset  of  his  career,  when  it  is  accompanied 
far-reachmg,  smce  It  IS  from  the  lower  grades  by  prospects  of  promotion  decidedly  limited 
that  the  service  is  built  up.  It  may  be  in-  ^  compared  with  those  offered  by  commercial 
corporations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  securing  properly  qualified  clerks  for 
positions  paying  from  $1000  to  $1500,  and 
the  great  number  of  resignations  from  these 
grades,  clearly  indicate  that  the  same  charac- 
ter of  service  commands  higher  compensation 
in  the  business  market.  As  to  the  super- 
visory, professional,  and  technical  positions, 
they  have  long  been  recognized  as  very  much 
underpaid  in  our  departments. 

These  conditions  have  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing to  the  Government  service  two  distinct 
classes  of  men:  First,  those  who  have  little 
ambition  and  no  stomach  for  the  struggle  of 
the  strong,  and  who  find  in  a  Washington 
clerkship  a  peaceful  haven  and  a  modest  com- 
petence for  life.  Second,  men  actuated  by 
public  spirit,  hope  of  political  preferment,  or 
desire  to  do  big  things,  who  are  willing  to 
sink  monetary  considerations  for  the  sake  of 
exceptional  opportunities.  Illustrations  of 
this  class  are:  Assistant  Secretan'  of  State 
Robert  Bacon ;  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  the 
Forest  Service;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Mr.  Frederick 
Newell,  of  the  Reclamation  Service.    In  such 
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instances  we  find  men  of  the  highest  adminis- 
trative ability  directing  interests  equivalent  to 
the  management  of  a  great  railroad,  on  sala- 
ries of  $4000  or  $5000  a  year. 

The  recorhmendations  of  the  commission, 
which  will  require  Congressional  approval, 
contemplate  a- complete  reclassification  of  the 
service  and  a  corresponding  readjustment  of 
salaries.  The  proposed  system  aims  to  at- 
tract a  higher  grade  of  recruits,  by  doing  away 
with  the  $50  and  $60  a  month  clerks  anil 
making  the  salary  for  the  lowest  grade  $900 
a  year.  Frequent  promotion  is  provided  for, 
favoritism  is  guarded  against,  and  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  is  improved  by  a  suggested 
long-service  pension  and  life  insurance.  In 
the  upper  grades  the  salaries  are  placed 
sufficiently  high  to  develop  and  retain  the 
best  executive  and  expert  service. 

Tile  commission  estimates  that  these  in- 
creases in  remuneration,  will  entail  no  more 
than  10  per  cent,  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  salaries,  which  would  represent  an 
amount  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  sum 
that  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  the  economies 
already  effected  by  the"  investigation,  and 
would  be  further  justified  by  the  higher  class 
of  entrants  to  the  Government  service  and 
the  enhanced  standard  of  efficiency  that  will 
be  maintained  ill  every  grade.  Government,  or  sold  to  foreign  governments, 

nr  to  private  concerns. 

Cost-keeping,  heretofore  practiced  in  only 
two  or  three  recently -organized  government 
bureaus,  will  in  future  be  employed  wherever 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  re- 
sultant advantages  in  mere  dollars  and  cents 
must  amount  to  millions  every  year. 

In  the  matter  of  accounting,  the  commis- 
sion found  even  the  Treasury  deplorably  be- 
hind the  times.  This  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects investigated,  and  reforms  have  been  in 
force  long  enough  to  show  the  most  markedly 
beneficial  effects.  As  examples:  The  Treas- 
ury, which  formerly  only  balanced  its  books 
once  a  year,  at  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble,  now  has  a  double-entry 
system  of  bookkeeping  in  force  which  enables 
it  to  strike  a  true  balance  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  work.  The  account  of  the  disbursing 
officer  at  New  York,  which  used  to  take  six 
months  to  make  out,  is  now  completed  in  two 
weeks.  In  a  certain  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, where  large  and  numerous  financial 
transactions  are  carried  on,  the  officials,  who 
were  accustomed  to  take  ninety  days  to  ren- 
der an  account,  are  now  ready  to  do  so  daily. 
If  a  disbursing  officer  makes  his  last  payment, 
for  instance,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 


One  of  the  most  important  features  of  lat- 
ter-day commercial  accounting  is  the  analyt- 
ical form  of  bookkeeping,  which  is  styled 
"  cost- keeping,"  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments employ  it  to  ascertain  in  detail  the  cost 
of  articles  produced;  railroads  use  it  in  the 
analyses  of  their  operating  expenses,  and  in- 
surance companies  depend  upon  it  for  statis- 
tics of  the  general  costs  of  management  and 
agency  operation.  States  and  municipalities 
are  adopting  the  system  with  marked  effect, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  of  no  less  assistance 
in  government  work  than  in  commercial  busi- 
ness. It  will  make  comparison  possible  be- 
tween the  operations  of  establishments  do- 
ing the  same  class  of  manufacturing,  such  as 
mints,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards.  It  will  en- 
able the  head  of  a  department  or  bureau  to 
determine  where  economies  may  be  effected 
by  introducing  new  arrangements  in  organ- 
ization, or  new  methods  in  practice,  to  esti- 
mate more  intelligently  on  the  probable  cost 
of  future  operations,  to  make  contracts  with 
closer  calculation,  to  fix  selling  prices  on 
products  transferred  to  other  branches  of  the 
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can  give  a  complete  account  of  his  affairs  at 
noon  of  the  same  day.  The  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  been  in  the  habit, — and 
necessarily  so  under  the  old  system, — of  set- 
tling disbursing  officers'  accounts  largely  on 
faith,  now  has  all  the  checks  and  vouchers 
before  him  with  which  to  verify  them.' 

These  improvements,  be  it  understood, 
have  not  been  achieved  by  any  increase  of  the 
machinery.  They  are  simply  the  results  of 
better  system,  attained  with  less  labor  than 
was  expended  on  the  antiquated  and  cumber- 
some methods  which  have  been  abolished. 


It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  an 
institution  purchasing  supplies  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities  as  does  our  Government  the 
patent  opportunities  for  economy  and  stand- 
ardization \vould  be  embraced.  Such  has 
not,  however,  been  the  case.  Each  depart- 
ment,— and,  in  cases,  a  separate  bureau  or  di- 
vision,^— advertises  independently  for  what  it 
needs,  and  contracts  at  a  price  without  knowl- 
edge or  regard  for  what  the  same  goods  arc 
costing  other  branches  of  the  Government  or 
private  corporations.  A  certain  mucilage 
costs  one  department  $1.84  per  dozen  quarts 
and  another  $3  per  dozen  quarts.  The  prices 
of  the  same  make  of  pencils  range  from  $2.27 
per  gross  to  $3.36  per  gross.  The  cost  of  ice 
varies  from  13  to  30  cents  per  lOO  pounds, 
and  no  two  departments  contract  for  coal  at 
the  same  figures.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  articles  of  small  unit  value  are  consumed 
in  quantities  that  represent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  bills  of 
the  Government  for  such  ordinary  supplies 
run  into  the  millions  yearly. 

No  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to 
standardize  supplies,  so  that  133  varieties  of 
pencils,  28  kinds  of  ink,  263  different  styles 
of  pen-points,  and  all  sorts  of  typewriter 
ribbon,  are  used  in  the  various  government 
'offices.  Hardly  any  check  is  placed  upon 
waste  or  peculation.  It  w( 
every  employee  of  the  Goverr 
ington,  from  cabinet  minister 
senger,  uses  twenty-three  pencils  each  month, 
or,  say,  a  total  of  7,cxX),000  pencils  a  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $i50,cxx). 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  betterment  of 
.  these  conditions  was  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but  it  was  blocked  in  the 
Senate.  However,  in  case  the  opposition  to 
the  measure  continues  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  Keep  Commisaion  h»  devised  a 


ISeoretnrj  o[  the  Keep 

plan  which  will  make  for  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  An  inter- 
department  committee  is  suggested  which 
shall  insure  uniformity  in  prices  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
shall  establish  standards  of  quality  and  test 
goods  furnished  under  contract. 

RESULTS    IN    EFFICIENCY    AND    ECONOMY. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  commission's 


of  this  ar- 
suggested 
■quate  and 


lid  seem  thi 
lent  in  Wash- 
ored  mes- 


work,  and  highly  important  ( 
is  impossible  to  notice  in  the  Hmi 
tide.  The  changes  effected  an 
seem  to  be  in  almost  every  case  a 
practicable.  They  must  result 
provement  of  service  and  enormous  economy 
of  administration.  These  are  more  than  ever 
important  considerations  in  this  day,  when 
modern  civilization  demands  of  Government 
an  ever  increasing  service  and  the  exercise  of 
entirely  new  functions. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  amount  of  saving  in 
money,  or  of  the  degree  of  improvement  In 
service  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  labors  of  the  Keep  Commission,  but  a 
few  concrete  illustrations  will  afford  the 
basis  for  a  general  Idea  on  both  points.  Care- 
ful inquiry  among  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  divi- 
sions elicited  the  assurance  that  in  a  great 
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majority  oi   cases   they   anticipate   at   least  jest  is  almost  a  literal  truth.  .  The  reports 

doubled  efficiency,  and  economies  averaging  have  been  cumbersome  and  repellent.    They 

30  per  cent,  of  former  expenditures.  contained    repetitions-  of    the   same   matter, 

The  Interior  Department  has  almost  com-  scientific  treatises,  general  discussions,  philo- 
pleted  a  thorough  reorganization.  There  sophical  reflections,  biographies  and  eulogies, 
were  formerly  a  number  of  divisions  through  and,  in  short,  irrelevant  and  redundant  mat- 
which  all  correspondence  and  matters  for  the  ter  of  all  kinds,  and  illustrations  that  had  no 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  passed  and  were  excuse  for  their  presence.  In  compliance 
prepared  for  his  action.  The  system  involved  with  an  executive  order,  the  current  reports 
serious  delays  and  a  great  amount  of  unnec-  have  been  restricted  to  pertinent  subjects  and 
essary  labor.  There  were  other  divisions, —  are  free  from  the  objectionable  features, 
one  to  furnish  documents,  another  stationery,  They  are,  in  consequence,  much  more  useful, 
a  third  furniture,  and  so  on, — which  have  all  and  have  cost  $200,000  less  than  usual. 
been  consolidated,  with  important  saving  in  ^  An  enormous  quantity  of  utterly  useless 
work  and  ex-pense.  In  the  Land  Office  the  printed  material  for  which  no  demand  ex- 
increase  in  efficiency  is  incalculable, — certain-  isted  has  been  issued  by  the  Government 
ly  several  hundred  per  cent., — and  the  sailing  yearly.  In  the  past  ten  years  800,000  dupli- 
in  administration  will  be  $500,000  a  yebr.  cate  volumes  have  been  returned  to  the  Super- 
The  estimate  for  the  Secretary's  office  ptbper  intendent  of  Documents,  and  he  has,  for  lack 
is  $40,000  less  than  last  year,  despite  the  fact  of  storage  facilities,  declined  the  return  of 
that  the  business  to  be  done  is  greater.  The  ; several  hundred  thousand  more.  And  these 
work  of  the  department  is  performed  in  less  figures  relate  solely  to  duplication  in  distri- 
than  half  the  time  it  used  to  consume,  and  bution  to  libraries  and  take  no  account  of 
the  task  of  improvement  is  still  in  progress.  similar  waste  in  the  distribution  to  individ- 

Public  printing  offers  a  good  illustration  uals.     How  great  that  has  been  may  be  in- 

of  decrease  in  expenditures  accompanied  by  ferred  from  the  experience  gained  in  the  issue 

improved  service.    A  member  of  the  cabinet  of  two  recent  publications  where  the.  usual 

once  said  to  the  writer:  "  If  an  official  wants  method  was  departed  from.     By  taking  care 

to  effectually  hide  something  from  the  pub-  to  prevent  more  than  one  copy  going  to  the 

lie  he  cannot  do  better  than  put  it  in  his  an-  same  individual  a  saving  of  85,000  volumes 

nual  report.    No  one  will  ever  see  it.*'    This  was  effected  in  these  cases  alone. 
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BY  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 

(Secretary   of    the   Bureau   of   Municipal    Research,  New  York  City.) 

T^HE  importance  of  diagnosing  the  diseases  unpropertied,  enfranchisement  of  women,  in- 

with  which  American  municipalities  are  itiative,    referendum,    primary-election    law, 

sore  afflicted  is  illustrated  by  the  variety  of  lectures  to  the  foreign-born  on  American  his- 

remedies  encountered  in  one  day  while  visit-  tor}% — each  in  turn  is  offered  as  a  panacea 

ing  Boston.    A  college  professor  wanted  each  for  misgovernment  in  American  cities. 

city  divided  into  small  districts  for  compul-  The  prevailing  view  among  Boston  edi- 

sory  public  discussion  of  city  affairs.    A  uni-  tors,  and  one  that  has  been  reiterated  by  edi- 

versity  president  urged  government  by  a  com-  tors  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 

mission  of  "  best,  intelligent  men,"  in  num-  Chicago,  Buffalo,  San   Franciscd,  etc.,  was 

bers  small  endi^h  that  the  blame  for  mis-  effectively  stated  by  Mayor  Hibbard,  of  Bos- 

govemment  coiild'be  definitely  located.    The  ton,  who  took  office  on  January  i : 

private  secretary  of  an  eminent  man  wanted  ^   ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  conducting  a  bureau  of 

intelligent  men  to  follow  tjheetamplc  of  his  municipal    research.     Previous   to   the   time  of 

chief^   who.. had    been    "talking   every   two  leaving    my    former    position    and    bedoming 

^eete  Oh  the  need  for  better  men."    An  ac-  mayor,  I  joined  an  organization  where  it  was 

1^^  of  national  repute  demanded  dassJ-  ni!r4'erJe„X'an?*|ra?Z"%rTt^ 

ficd  a(x:oUhtS.     Restriction   of  immigration,  g^ass.  for  the  one  thing  I  have  found  out  after 

disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  ten  days  of  study  is  that  I  know  less  now  about 
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docs.  So  in  government  the  indispensable 
facts  are  not  the  political  relation,  the  erudi- 
tion, or  personal  characteristics  of  the  official, 
but  the  specific  things  that  he  gets  done,  the 
specific  things  that  he  leaves  undone  or  does 
wrong,  the  specific  defects  of  government  that 
injure  the  governed,  causing  unnecessary  sick- 
ness, wretchedness,  waste,  arrested  develop- 
ment of  child  life  and  of  community  life. 

THE  APPLICATION. 

For  business,  methods  have  been  devised 
that  make  it  easy  to  record  acts  as  they  occur, 
to  classify  them  where  they  belong  and  to  re- 
port them  regularly  to  managers  and  stock- 
holders. The  application  of  business  meth- 
ods to  government  means  ( I )  the  preparation 
of  documents  which  may  be  used  as  evidence 
for  locating  the  responsibility  for  each  trans- 
action, (2).  the  current  filing  and  recording 
of  this  evidence  in  such  manner  that  it  may 
not  be  lost,  (3)  the  calling  each  act  by  its 
right' name,  (4)  the  placing  facts  of  a  kind 
together  in  records  of  account  that  they  may 
be  interpreted,  and  {5)  the  reporting  side 
by  side  what  work  is  done  and  the  cost  of  that 
iNRY  BRu^RE.  work  promptly  and  regularly  to  responsible 

!au  of  Municipal  Research.)      officials,  to  electors,  and  to  other  parties  in 


municipal  administration  in  Boston  than  when        It  is  easier  for  the  same  methods  to  sue- 

mbSaiio^'ltoe'T,  !;S"™i™L°in°the  «.'t  ""^  '"  ''""'"'«»  ''""  '"  eo"™"™'.  bmu.e 
ment  recently  made  hy  Comptroller  Melz  of 
New  York  that  appeals  to  me  strongly.  It  is 
that  in  which  he  says :  "  The  problem  of  this 
office  to-day  is  not  one  of  discovering  an  irregu- 
larity here  and  there,  but  rather  of  reorganizing 
irom  start  to  finish  this  city's  business  methods 
so  that  irregularities  that  are  invited  to-day 
cannot  occur  next  year."  Now  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  it  is 
in  that  spirit  that  I  welcome  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York. 


By  "  business  methods,"  Comptroller  Metz 
and  Mayor  Hibbard  refer  to  methods  that 
make.it  easy  to  exercise  intelligent  judg- 
ment. Intelligent  judgment  about  business 
is  rarely  exercised  except  where  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  the  facts  as  to  business  results.  In- 
telligent judgment  with  regard  to  municipal 
officials  and  municipal  government  will  never 
be  possible  until  it  is  made  easy  for  all  who 
may  be  benefited  or  injured  by  government 
to  learn  the  essential  facts  as  to  government 
acts  and  community  needs.  In  business  the 
essential  thing  is  not  the  name,  the  pedigree, 
the  complexion  or  respectability  of  the  man- 
agCTi  but  the  ^wcific  diings  that  the  mintger 


MR.  FREDERICK  A.    CLEVELAND, 

(TMbntcal  Dlraetor  at  the  Bonftu  of  Uonidptl  B«> 
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the  parties  in  interest  are  relatively  few  in 
most  business  enterprises.  Where  interested 
parties  are  numerous  business  enterprise  has 
shown  the  same  defects  as  government  enter- 
prise; inside  information  has  brought  inside 
influence  and  inside  profits.  Witness  specific 
insurance  and  transportation  evils  familiar  to 
the  public  mind.  The  protection  of  inter- 
ested parties  at  a  distance  from  the  acting 
representative  has  developed  in  business  the 
compulsory  outside  audit  and  the  supervision 
now  more  or  less  efKciently  exercised  by  State 
governments.  The  protection  of  the  taxpayer, 
at  a  distance  from  the  acting  municipal  offi-{ 
cials  requires  efficient  outside  supervision  and' 
special  knowledge  such  as  can  be  exercised 
by  volunteer  bodies  which,  like  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  can  co-operate  with  city 
officials  to  insure  the  recording,  reporting, 
publishing,  and  interpreting  of  official  acts 
and  community  needs  so  that  the  average  tax-  ■ 
payer  can  easily  exercise  intelligent  judgment 
as  to  government. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

■  Organized  in  1906,  incorporated  in  May,  mr.  william  h.  allen. 
1907,  as  an  independent  scientific  body,  this  (secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.) 
organization  has  published  unsensational,  un- 
prejudiced statements  of  fact  showing  the  re-  his  own  prestige,  the  Borough  President  of 
suits  of  the  following  studies:  (i)  The  city  Manhattan  removed  the  Commissioner  of 
of  New  York,  the  street-railway  companies  Public  Works,  Superintendent  of  Public 
and  $1,500,000  of  unpaid  bills;  (2)  some  Buildings  and  Offices,  and  the  chief  "engineer 
phases  ai  the  work  of  the  department  of  street  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  and  appointed 
deanine-  diat  make  inefficiency  and  dirty  efficient  men  in  their  stead,  and  permitted 
streets  inevitable;  (3)  -improved  pijoperty  them  to  substitute  in  many 'departments  effi- 
leased  by  die  city  of  NCTT-York  coqtiary  to  cient  for  inefficient  methods  and  economy  for 
public  health  and  morals;  (4)  how  Manhat-  waste. 

■  Ta^  ^^t'    l!'    "ff^   *■  ?7"'i'!'  REOKGANIZINO  A  CITY's  PISCAL  SYSTEM, 
budget;  (6)  a  department  of  muniapal  audit 

and' examination;  (7)  follow-up  studies  in  As  results  of  this  citizen  co-operation  on  the 
all  Jidda. after  first  examination  and  report;  basis  of  facts  the  government  of  New  York 
(8)  for  the  report  of  the  Charter  Revision  City  is  committed  by  resolution :  (i)  To  uni- 
|.  Conumssion  to  Governor  Hughes,  the  bureau  form  accounts  that  will  tell  for  what  acts 
'charted  the  functions  of  the  present  govern-  money  is  spent, — installed  in  five  major  de- 
ment of  New  York  City,  showing  what  each  partments  January  I,  1908;  (2)  to  service 
department  is  expected  to  do  and  through  records  that  will  tell  what  acts  are  actually 
w^t  machinery  and  employees  it  now  at-  committed  by  employees  and  the  results  of 
tempts  to  do  it,  the  organization  of  twenty  those  acts,  the  departments  of  health  and 
departments  b^cifi^  shown  in  diagrams;  (9)  street  cleaning  furnishing  examples;  {3)  to 
incidentd^  toilfcartudy  of  Manhattan,  [Bor-  annual  budgets  that  will  tell  for  what  acts 
ou^'  and  the}j|GQCitni^ionGr]|j|Df!'  AcdfUnts'  departments  request  funds,  estimates  being 
office,  the  BoBb^g^  Presidenti-qfijiMattnattan  based  upon  actual  cost  of  these  same  acts  the 
|.||VrasreqM](»ld;tjyGovenior  ^l^)(ijfl  onichanges  preceding  year,— eight  departments  having 
|llilfiltf^»l«IKMlBpetence,  ancfj™  flf^nioMp^m-  adopted  the  standard  for  1908;  (4)  to  a  re- 
''*'fflisstmwr''bf  Accounts  resigned  before  -^he  Organization  of  its  inspection  and  audit  serv- 
hearing  of  charges  that  he  had  employed  ice,-  so  that  the  veracity  of  statements  from 
men  oa  Ac  city  payroll  on  private  work  dur-  departments  about  acts,  costs,  and  results  can 
ing  businesi  hours.     In  an  attempt  to  save  be  proved, — notable. results  having  already 
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(The  Inco-ordlnated  collection  of  functions  of  which  Comptroller  Metz  has  sajd,  "  There  can  be  no  per- 
manent improvement  in  controlling  this  city's    finances  without  reorganizing  this  department.") 


been  achieved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Ac- 
counts* office,  now  in  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion; (5)  to  quarterly  or  annual  reports  to 
the  public  that  will  make  intelligence  easy 
and  ignorance  impossible  except  to  those  who 
refuse  to  read, — the  best  illustration  being 
found  in  the  department  of  health;  (6)  final- 
ly, which  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  department  of 
finance,  which  shall,  to  quote  Comptroller 
Metz,  "  simplify  the  present  cumbersome 
methods  of  transacting  the  business  of  this 
department;  provide  a  system  of  revenue  ac- 
counting for  every  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment where  collections  are  made,  so  that 
all  revenues  accrued  may  be  collected;  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  this  office  may  exercise 
constant  supervision  over  the  accounts  of  the 
city  departments  as  required  by  law,  and  for 
which  work  it  has  at  present  no  organization 
whatsoever;  insure  the  city  against  the  un- 
-^ecessary  disbursement  of  funds  by  installing 
a  modern  and  careful  system  of  audit  of  all 
claims." 

According  to  the  Comptroller,  the  aim  of 
this  program  is  not  to  gather  statistics,  not 
to  make  up  beautiful  balance  sheets  that  lay- 


men cannot  understand,  but  "  to  insure  such 
current  records  that  not  only  the  Comptroller 
can  secure  information  without  weeks  of  in- 
vestigation, but  that  citizens  asking  intelli- 
gent questions  may  be  readily  answered." 

The  method  by  which  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  and  the  staff  of  the 
Comptroller's  office  have  been  co-operating 
for  the  past  year  is  illustrated  by  the  two  ac- 
companying charts,  one  showing  how  the  de- 
partment of  finance  is  now  organized  to  ex- 
ercise its  present  charter  powers  over  admin- 
istrative departments,  the  second  embodying 
the  bureau's  suggestions  for  the  reorj>aniza- 
tion  of  the  department  of  finance  necessary 
to  the  efficient  exercise  of  its  present  charter 
powers.  The  second  chart  was  not  devised 
until  experience  showed  that  the  department 
of  finance  as  at  present  organized  has  neither 
mechanism  noY  men  for  installing  and  super- 
vising the  recently  adopted  uniform  system 
of  accounts  for  all  city  departments.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  Comptroller  that  a  system 
could  not  be  installed  and  efficiently  oper- 
ated in  hospitals  and  police  and  water  depart- 
ments simply  by  sending  pieces  of  paper  and 
accounting  forms  to  the  chief  rUrV^    For  the 
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CHART   NO.  2. 

(A    plan    for    locating    responsibility    within    the   department    and    for    showing    currently    whether 

disbursements  and  receipts  are  controlled  In  the  public  interest.) 


fi 


Comptroller  to  give  a  new  system  of  accounts 
to  the  water  department  without  instructing 
the  latter's  bookkeepers  how  to  use  it,  and 
without  seeing  to  it  that  the  bookkeepers  fol- 
low instructions,  would  be  just  as  ineffective 
as  the  prescription  of  the  school  physician 
who  found  a  child  brushing  its  teeth  with  the 
new  tooth-brush  soaked  in  rhubarb,  both  of 
which  he  had  told  the  mother  to  buy.  There- 
fore, the  Comptroller  asted  the  bureau  to 
make  a  study  of  the  finance  department,  with 
a  view  ta  suggesting  a  mechanism  and  method 
suitable  for  installing  and  supervising  depart- 
mental accounts. 

WHERE  THE  OLD  ORGANIZATION   FAILED. 

The  detailed  study  made  by  the  bureau 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  Comptroller, 
that "  the  present  department  of  finance,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  predecessors,  has  always 
been  disorganized."  From  the  first  chart  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  lines  lead  directly  to  the 
Comptroller.  Iq  the  second  chart  no  line 
leads  directly  to  the  Comptroller  except  that 
from  his  first  deputy,  who  in. turn  j^^tercises 
supervision  through  bureau  heads  responsible 
to  him  for  sifting  the  significant  ffom  the  in- 
sigoificant  ^unong  the  multit^ide  of  facte  re-. 
ded  in  dhe  Comptroller's  office.  The  first 
rt  hojd^  the  Comptroller  responsible  for  ^. 
multitude  of  office  details.  The  second  chart, 
relieves  him  of  all  details,  thus  conserving  his 


time  and  energies  for  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion on  subjects  that  have  already  received  the 
best  attention  of  which  his  subordinates  are 
capable.  The  first  chart  shows  fifteen  or  more 
subordinates  each  supreme  within  his  own 
square,  because  he  alone  understands  how  to 
read  the  meaning  of  the  records  in  his  charge. 
The  second  chart  shows  clearly  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  division  heads,  and  indi- 
cates, furthermore,  that  each  one  is  to  render 
an  account  to  his  superior  officer,  who  shall 
receive  currently  the  story  told  by  his  sub- 
ordinates' records.  Please  to  note  that  under 
the  plan  now  being  worked  out  things  of  a 
kind  are  to  be  carefully  kept  together,  and 
things  that  are  unlike  are  to  be  carefully 
separated  from  each  other.  For  example,  the 
contracting  and  rate-making  powers,  the  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  powers,  are  separately 
grouped. 

PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  OTHER  CITIES. 

The  confusion  represented  by  chart  num- 
ber I  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  City.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  principle  underlying  the 
reorganization  chart  is  generally  applicable. 
Whether  the  city  is  large  or  small,  and  what- 
ever the  department  to  be  managed,  there 
should  be  documentary  evidence  of  work  done 
and  of  money  spent,  so  that  every  city  official 
is  protected  against  misrepresentation  by  in- 
siders or  outsiders,  by  subordinates  or  : 
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riors,  and  that  the  public  can  definitely  locate  ported  as  received  by  the  auditor  of  receipts, 

responsibility  for  waste,  inefficiency  or  cor-  the    general    auditor,    the    finance    deputy, 

ruption.    For  illustration,  let  us  choose  what  Comptroller,  and  general  public  can  learn 

is  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  where  money  due  has  not  been  paid,   and 

chart,  viz.:  (the  lower  right  hand  division)  what  amounts  of  money  are  being  withheld 

"  Auditor  of  Receipts,"  which  it  is  noticed  from  the  city  that  should  be  in  hand  to  pre- 

does  not  appear  in  the  present  organization,  vent  the  need  for  borrowing  money  at  high 

The  city  of  New  York  issues  permits  and  interest  rates, 
licenses,  rents  markets,  buys  and  sells  prop- 

,  ,  J        11     1  \c  J   r  EXPENDITURES    MUST    SHOW    RESULTS. 

erty,  sells  water  and  collects  fines  and  taxes. 

Receipts  from  these  and  other  sources  aggre-  The  reader  interested  in  the  methods  em- 
gate  over  $100,000,000  annually.  John  ployed  in  his  own  city  may  be  helped  by  ask- 
Smith  may  pay  $50  for  a  license.  This  fact  ing  his  city  Comptroller  or  mayor  which  of 
is  clearly  written  on  his  receipt.  If  by  acci-  these  two  charts  most  nearly  represents  the 
dent  or  by  design  the  stub  reads  $5  for  that  business  methods  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
license,  the  discrepancy  can  now  be  discov-  Comptroller  or  auditor.  A  very  important 
ered  only  by  having  a  man  stand  over  the  question  is  whether  or  not  this  central  clear- 
writer  of  the  receipt.  Thousands  and  thou-  ing  house  for  information  as  to  cost,  has  a  de- 
sands  of  dollars  are  spent  in  making  sure  that  partment  such  as  " Chief  Statistician"  in  chart 
the  $5  marked  on  the  receipt  stub  is  copied  2  for  obtaining  facts  as  to  work  done,  or 
as .  $5  in  the  cash  book,  in  register  and  whether  there  are  expert  accountants  with 
ledger.  authority  to  insist  upon  records  and  accounts 
«,,,^  ,,0,,  «^  ^^.^.r.rr. «x.^„TT,r,,o    .^r>  ^^  ^^^  vaHous  departments  that  will  make 

THE    USE   OF   GRADUATED   RECEIPTS,    ETC.  ^l      ^      ^u   i      -ui         u  -.   j   *      ^u     r       l 

the  truth  legible  when  reported  to  the  nscal 
The  reorganization  is  intended  to  provide  center.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
that  a  stub  cannot  differ  from  a  receipt  with-  is  interested  in  methods  only  because  proper 
out  detection.  For  fixed  fees  and  licenses,  methods  are  indispensable  to  learning  results. 
the  accuracy  of  records  and  the  fidelity  of  em-  Whether  within  a  city,  a  board  of  educa- 
ployees  will  be  tested  by  charging  a  clerk  or  tion  or  a  fire  department,  the  place  to  look 
bureau  for  the  number  of  receipt  blanks  at  for  intelligence  is  the  place  where  money  is 
their  recorded  value;  where  the  amount  due  spent.  If  those  who  disburse  public  funds 
cannot  be  determined  in  advance,  graduated  acquire  the  habit  of  measuring  costs  by  re- 
receipts  will  be  used  as  in  post-offices;  for  suits  before  claims  are  authorized  and  before 
water  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  duplicate  bills  will  money  is  paid,  efficiency  and  honesty  will  be 
be  sent  to  the  auditor  of  receipts  by  the  water  made  easier  than  inefficiency  and  dishonesty, 
department;  for  leases,  bills  will  be  sent  out  If  private  citizens  desiring  to  promote  self- 
by  the  auditor  of  receipts.  In  other  words,  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
to  check  up  the  amounts  received  by  various  will  begin  municipal  reform  by  working  for 
city  departments,  the  auditor  of  receipts  will  organization  and  methods  that  disclose  ineffi- 
have  documentary  evidence  of  amounts  due  ciency  and  efficiency  alike,  they  will  be  sur- 
in  his  own  office,  in  the  form  of  graduated  prised  to  find  how  ready  city  officials  are  to 
receipt,  serially  numbered  stubs  having  a  fixed  co-operate.  If  private  philanthropy  will 
value,  duplicate  tax  list,  water  register  list,  spend  upon  municipal  research  a  small  frac- 
or  record  of  lease  values,  etc.  tion  of  the  amounts  now  generously  given 
By  setting  side  by  side  the  amount  of  taxes  to  alleviate  the  physical  and  social  evils  of 
assessed  and  the  amount  in  arrears  reported  misgovernment,  **  America's  conspicuous  fail- 
by  the  deputy  exercising  fiscal  functions  (at  ure, — municipal  government," — will  become 
the  left  of  the  chart)  with  the  amount  re-  America's  conspicuous  success. 


COAL    MINERS   TRANSPORTING   A    PATIENT  ON    THE  BACK  OF  A   MUtE. 

WHY    NOT    A  "  RED    CROSS "    FOR    THE   ARMY 
OF  INDUSTRY? 

BY  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE. 

* *\X^ HAT  are  you  doing  for  him?  "  asked  months  ago  jn  a  mining  town  of  the  soft- 

the  hoisting  engineer  of  a  neigh-  coal  region.     To-day  one  miner  is  at  work 

boring  colliery,  as  he  peeped  in  through  the  in  Pennsylvania  instead  of  having  been  added 

door  of   the  dimly  lighted  shed  at  an   ap-  as  another  unit  to  the  already  large  figure 

parently  lifeless  form  with  a  blanket  careless-  of  asphyxiations  in  the  State  Department  of 

ly  pulled  over  it.  ,  Mines  report.     One  couldn't  ask  for  a  better 

"  Sending   for  the   undertaker,"   was   the  example  of  what  first  aid  to  injured  miners 

nonchalant  response  of  the  group  of  men  out-  is  doing. 

side.  Of  course  the  State  law  requires  that  at 
"  What  was  the  matter, — gas?"  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  there  shall  be  an 
".  Sure."  emergencj'  hospital,  and  indeed  there  is,  Wut 
"  Couldn't  you  revive  him  ?  "  it  has  usually  been  found  to  be  of  compara- 
"  Didn't  try.    What's  the  use ?    He's  done  tively  little  use.     At  least  that  is  what  Mr. 
for."  W.    J,    Richards,    general    manager  of    the 
"Well,  you  are  a  fine  bunch.     Don't  you  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  found, 
know  anything  about  it  at  all?     No?     It's  and  he  has  known  the  coal  regions  most  of 
none  of  my  business,  I  suppose,  but  a  few  his  life.     There  must  first  of  all  be  some- 
weeks  ago  our  company  had  a  lecture  on  first  body  who  knows  how  to  use  it.    An  idea  came 
aid  to  the  injured.     I've  pretty  nearly  for-  to  him  that  in  each  one  of  the  fifty  or  more 
gotten  just  what  you  do  for  a  man  knocked  collieries  of  the  company  there  ought  to  be  a 
out  by  gas,  but, — oh,  yes,  it's  just  the  same  "  first-aid  "  corps.     So  he  had  the  company 
as  you  do  in  case  of  drowning.     Now,  here,  doctor  go  to  each  one  of  them  in  turn  and 
a  couple  of  you  men  look  alive  and  work  his  call  for  volunteers.    At  each  colliery  a  dirty, 
arms, — so.     Don't  stop  till  I  tell  you.     The  grimy  crowd  of  willing  men  stepped  forth, 
doaor  said  never  to  stop  if  you  kept  at  it  for  eager  to  enlist  in  the  service,  and  out  of  the 
two  or  three  hours.    Gently  now  and  steady,  men  themselves, — or,  rather,  out  of  the  boy: 
That's  it."  who  work  at  driving  the  mules  or  oD' 
This    little    incident    happened    several  doors, — the  doctor  organized  350  into 
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that     case     you     spoke 

of.  The  accident  hap- 
pened just  as  we  were 
starting  to  come  here, 
and  so  the  squad  came 
on  the  train  with  him.' 

"  The  ambulance  sur- 
geon had  said  the  ankle 
was   dressed    by   a   doc- 

They  are  now  begin- 
ning to  measure  the 
value  of  first  aid  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  also.  It 
was  recently  announced 
that  as  a  result  of  it 
there  would  in  the  fu- 
ture be  a  15-peT  cent, 
increase  in  the  benefits 
which  injured  miners 
would  receive  from  the 
miners'  benefit  fund. 
In  other  words,  prompt 
treatment  has  made  re- 
covery so  much  more 
rapid  and  certain  that 
during  the  last  year  the 
men  lost  less  time 
through  disability  than 
ever  before,  although 
iis  A  FLIGHT  OF  STEPS  ON  A  LiTTEH.  niore    coal    was    mined 

and  the  number  of  ac- 
Did  it  work?  Listen  to  this  story  by  the  cidents  remained  about  normal.  First  aid 
doctor  who  carried  out  the  scheme:  "  One  has,  therefore,  both  enabled  a  man  to  return 
night  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hall  where  we  to  regular  wages  more  quickly  and  has  in- 
were  going  to  have  our  regular  lecture  and  creased  his  weekly  allowance  while  he  is  laid 
practical    demonstration,    when    a    telegram    up. 

was  handed-  to  me  saying  that  a  man  with  a  I  was  once  talking  to  a  coal  operator  about 
crushed  ankle  was  coming  by  the  next  train  accidents,  and  before  long  he  became  angry 
to  the  hospital.  I  thought  I'd  stop  on  the  and  blurted  out:  "Well,  what  would  you 
way  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  just  have  us  do?  Stop  mining  coal?  "  No,  we 
as  I  reached  the  hospital  the  ambulance  drove  cannot  stop  mining  coal  nor  can  we  deny  the 
up  with  the  patient.  truth  of  the  assertion  that  even  under  the  ' 

"'How  is  he  getting  on?'  I  asked  the    best  of  conditions  coal  mining  is  what  the 

surgeon.  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  said  it  was, — 

"  '  Fine,  sir,'  was  the  reply.     '  His  ankle    one  of  the  few  most  dangerous  occupations 

has  been  dressed  by  a  doctor  and  I  wouldn't    which  any  great  number  of  men  follow.    But 

disturb  it.'  we  can  at  least  have  more  regard    for  the 

"  On  the  way  to  the  hall  I  determined  to    care  of  miners  when  they  are  injured,  and, 

make  that  particular  injury  the  subject  of    therefore,  a  system  such  as  this  deserves  rec- 

one  of  the  demonstrations  before  the  boys,    ognition  as  an  object  lesson,  not  only  to  cnal 

who  had  come  from  the  scattered  collieries,    mining,  but  to  all  industrj'. 

I  told  the  story  and  had  one  squad  after  afi-        The  fifty-odd   squads   for  first  aid    meet 

other  dress  the  ankle  of  an  imaginary  victiib.    regularly  for  practice  and  instruction,  and  at 

Finally,  as  a  new  squad  came  forward,  I    the  meetings  each  squad  is  provided  with  a 

asked  one  quiet  young  fellow  m  it  if  he    man  who  is  willing  to  be  bandaged   and 

thought  he  could  handle  such  a  case..    .  -  dressed  as  if  he  were  really  injured.     Some- 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  doctor,'  he  replied.    '  I  dressed    particular  form  of  injury  is  selected  for  the 
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lesson,  and,  after  in- 
structions have  been 
given,  the  boys  prac- 
tice on  their  willing 
patient  until  they  suc- 
ceed in  handling  him 
satisfactorily. 

Among  other  thyigs, 
first-aid  instruction  is 
carefully  limited  to  get- 
ting the  victim  ready  to 
be  carried  to  a  hospital, 
or  to  reviving  him  from 
asphyxiation  prepara- 
tory to  the  arrival  of 
adoctor.  "  What 
would  you  do  if  the 
patient  should  call  you 
in  the  next  day  to  re- 
dress the  wound?" 
asked  a  visiting  surgeon 

once,     "  Well,  if  I  did  dressing  for  coMPouNn  fracture  of  the  leg. 

it.     I     should     expect    • 

to  be  prosecuted  for  practicing  medicine  with-  A  hasty  examination  reveals,  perhaps,  a 
out  a  license,"  replied  the  boy,  repealing  the  broken  leg,  and  at  once  a  tightly  wrapped 
instructions  carefully  drummed  into  his  head,  package  is  taken  from  the  kit,  with  all  the 
The  emergency  hospital  at  the  bottom  of  bandages  necessary  for  this  particular  case. 
the  shaft  in  each  mine  is  provided  with  beds,  The  boys  carefully  bandage  the  leg  and  se- 
stretchers,  qjlints,  bandages,  and  other  neces-  cure  it  hetween  two  splints,  one  five  feet  long, 
sities,  to  which  is  added  a  portable  case,  very  extending  from  the  armpit  to  below  the  foot, 
ingeniously  devised  by  the  company  doctor  and  another  three  feet  long,  on  the  inside  of 
himself,  containing  bandages  and  dressings,  the  leg.  Then  the  patient  is  lifted  on  the 
which  may  be  carried  to  the  scene  of  the  acci-  stretcher  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
dent  at  once  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  rest  of  and  up  in  the  elevator  to  an  ambulance  that 
the  squad,  if  the  accident  were  an  explosion  is  by  this  time  waiting.  It's  all  in  the  day's 
of  dynamite,  for  instance,  would  hurry  with  work  of  mining  our  coal,  this  matter  of  acci- 
stretchers  and  splints  from  the  hospital.  ,  dents,  and  at  best  the  journey  is  likely  to  be 

a  long  and  painful  one. 
In  the  many  transfers 
from  stretcher  to  ele- 
vator and  from  ele- 
vator to  ambulance, 
and  possibly  then  to 
railroad  train,  many  a 
simple  fracture  has,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the 
first-aid  squad,  been 
changed  into  a  com- 
pound fracture  by  in- 
experienced handling. 
The  time  of  recovery 
from  a  simple  fracture 
is  measured  in  weeks, 
from  a  compound  frac- 
ture in  months.  The 
grimy  men  down  there 
in  the  coal-pits  know 
umunnp  unni— a  blamket  ahs  two  satuhcs.  til   this;  that  is  why 
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when  the  squad  was  introduced  there  were  so  things  as  the  care  of  the  human  body  in  emer- 

many  volunteers.  gencies  than  most  of. the  educated  public  for 

Take  the  case  of  severe  burns  from  gas  or  whom  they  are  making  their  vicarious  sacri- 

explosives.     Something  must  be  done  imme-  fices  "  a  mile  or  so  from  daylight."    Besides, 

diately,  and  yet  the  burn  cannot  be  dressed  the  scheme  has, taken  so  well  that  the  many 

again  very  soon,  for  too  frequent  dressing  is  first-aid  squads  have  a  keen  sense  of  rivalry, 

almost  as  bad  as  none  at  all.    Oil  and  cotton  and  now  they  are  having  contests  every  year 

are  the  usual  materials  used,  but  the  cotton  for  medals  ofiered  by  the  company, 

becomes  dirty,  and  perspiration  and  coal  dust  Such  success  for  first  aid  is  not  the  experi- 

render  it  foul.     What  would  you  do  for  a  ence  of  the  coal-mining  industry  alone.   Every 

man  like  that?!-  Ajidoctor  who  knows  all  other  company  that  has  tried  it,  in  other  in- 

about  it  has  devised  packets  of  lafge  j^Xiare  dustries,  has  found  the  same  result.    Its  value 

pieces  of  cotton  gauze  soaked  and  dTi|^d,in  a  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  dol- 

2-per  cent,  solution  of  picric  acid^lifiiAjjj^  lars  and  cents.     In  the  cotton  mills  of  Rhode 

in  several  layers  by  the  boys,  an<i  siicurely  Island  it  has  lately  been  installed.     In  one 

covered  by  cotton,  the  heat  of  the  body  quick-  of  the  largest  electrical  plants  in  the  coun- 

ly  liberates  enough  of  the  picric-acid  dresis-  try,  as  you  pass  through,  you  frequently  notice 

irig  to  make  an  effective  treatment  for  at  leaist  the  first-aid  kits  on  the  walls,  with  cards  of 

forty-eight  hours.   I'That   is  an  example  of  instructions  for  all  sorts  of  emergencies ;  while 

what  scientific  medical  common-sense  can  do  the  company  has  issued  a  neat  little  booklet, 

for  industry,   and   should   be   duplicated   in  bound  strongly  in  cloth  and  fully  illustrated, 

every  dangerous  trade.  telling  briefly  and  clearly  just  what  first  aid  in 

In  many  cases   accidents   in   mines  bring  case  of  electric  shock  is.     Among  the  many 

serious  losses  of  blood.     The  first-aid  squad  sociological  works  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 

has  been  taught  the  location  of  the  principal  Iron  Company  are  its  first-aid  instruction  and 

arteries,  and  the  "  tourniquet,"  a  strap  with  splendid  service.     In  all  these  cases  such  care 

a  knob  that  presses  on  the  artery,  is  provided,  has  been  found  to  pay  in  measurable  money 

and  they  are  taught  how  to  use  it.     Then  amount.    The  German  and  French  manufac- 

there  is  the  treatment  for  asphyxiation,  that  turers  have  found  this  out,  also, 

is  carefully  taught  them.  In  Massachusetts  a  law  has  been  passed 

Ingenuity  must  be  used  with  the  miner,  if  requiring  manufacturers  to  keep  on  hand  a 

nothing  else.    Take,  for  example,  the  "  dirty-  first-aid  or  emergency   kit   in   the  event  of 

hand  "  problem.     Of  course  all  these  dress-  accident  to  any  of  their  employees.    Yet  even 

ings,  carefully  sterilized  and  sealed  as  they  so  slight  a  move  as  the  announcement  of  the 

are,  must  be  applied  by  boys  at  once,  and  any  board  of  health  in  one  city,  not  long  ago, 

one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  coal  mine  knows  that  it  would  enforce  this  simple  law  raised 

that  clean  water  is  an  alien  conception  to  such  a  storm  of  abuse  from  some  employers,  who 

a  place.     To  overcome  the  dirty-hand  prob-  charged    that   there   was   graft    back   of    it. 

lem    the    gauze    and    other    materials    are  When  actually  pinned  down  to  facts  they 

wrapped  and  folded  in  strips  of  paper,  or  the  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  basis  was  a 

paper  is  interposed  between  the  layers  in  such  mere  conjecture  that  *'  perhaps  somebody  has 

a  way  that  no  finger  need  touch  any  part  of  got  options  on  a  lot  of  first-aid  kits."     On 

the  dressing.     Another  queer  problem  pre-  the  other  hand,  the  most  considerate  employ- 

sented  is  that  of  whiskey.     Starting  in  with  ers  of  the  city  with  one  accord  hastened  to 

it  as  a  stimulant,  it  is  sometimes  so  freely  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 

administered   that  a  patient  has  frequently  indeed  many  of  them  had  already  done  so 

been  known  to  arrive  at  the  hospital  com-  voluntarily. 

pletely  under  its  influence,  in  addition  to  his  Large  corporations  have  so  far  proved  the 
other  troubles.  The  first-aid  Squad  confines  only  ones  to  see  the  value  of  first  aid.  The 
its  stimulants  to  hot  coffee  and  aromatic  spir-  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance,  has  re- 
its  of  ammonia.  cently  begun  an  aggressive  campaign  of  edu- 

It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  see  yet  the  im-  cation  in  iSrst  aid  among  its  198,000  employ- 

mense  educational  effect  of  this  new  spirit  in  ees  scattered  over  an  aggregate  of    1 1 ,000 

this   company*s   mines.     When   the  present  miles  of  line.    This  is  being  accomplished  by 

boys  in  the  first-aid  squads  are  miners,  and  a   series   of   lectures   delivered   at    diflEerent 

others  have  taken  their  places,  a  great  many  points  on  its  lines  under  the  directiofi  of  the 

of  the  rough,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  think,  company's  medical  examiner.    This  work  will 

uncouth  miners  will  know  more  about  ^uch  be  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  and 
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those  employees  directly  connected  with  train 
operation  will  at  the  end  of  the  course  be 
closely  questioned  on  the  subject  when  tak- 
ing examinations  in  the  future  for  promotion. 
Stretchers,  together  with  first-aid  packets 
containing  bandages  and  dressings,  have  been 
.  placed  upon  the  trains  and  at  convenient 
points  along  the  line,  so  that  the  men  can 
have  prompt  equipment  for  carryirtg  on  the 
work,  both  for  employees  and  passengers  who 
are  injured.  The  "  first-aid  room  "  in  New 
York  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  the-com- 
panv. 

the  railroad  Y.  M;  C.  A.  at  Camden. 
New  Jersey,  some  time  ago  took  the  courses 
offered  by  the  New  York  Society  for  Instruc- 
tion in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  association  has  said  :  "  The  Cam- 
den corps  is  doing  splendid  work,  and  its 
services  are  much  appreciated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  During  the 
year  they  have  been  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  227  cases,  55  of  which  were  taken  by  their 
men  to  the  hospital  and  172  treated  by  them 
at  the  shops  without  the  aid  of  physicians. 
All  of  these  cases  have  fully  recovered  except 
two,  one  of  these  men  having  been  severely 
shocked  by  electricity  and  the  other  having 
had  a  foot  crushed.  But  both  of  them  are 
doing  well  and  will,  I  hope,  soon  return  to 

Manufacturers  who  are  interested  can  do 
no  better  .than  make  a  beginning  with  the 
course  of  five  lectures  prepared  by  the  Society 
for  the  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured, which  was  organized  as  long  ago  as 


1 882,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen.  George 

B.  McClellan,  as  a  committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  in  New  York.  It 
is  now  a  separate  society,  aiming  to  give  in- 
struction by  means  of  lectures  in  first  aid, — 
free  to  those  unable  to  pay ;  for  others  from 
$1  to  $3  for  the  course.  There  is  one  lecture 
each  week,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
review  of  work  previously  gone  over,  and  a 
half-hour  of  practical  work  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages  and  splints,  restoration 
of  the  apparently  drowned,  lifting  the  in- 
jured, carrying  on  stretchers,  etc.  Diplomas 
are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  those 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  Last 
year  2223  persons  were  instructed  and  1854 
diplomas  issued,  while  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  24,193  persons  have  been  instructed 
and  18,164  have  passed  the  examination  and 
received  diplomas.  So  far  the  work  has  been 
mainly  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  of 
the  city,  with  an  occasional  class  in  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.'s  or  the  public  schools.  But  the  idea 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  manufacturers. 

A  single  illustration  will  prove  the  need: 
The  manager  of  the  insurance  department  of 
a  large  corporation  has  said : 

Many  personal-injury  accidents  cost  less 
money  than  heretofore,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  protective  measures,  we  in- 
stalled a  system  of  "  first  aid."  This  was  a 
means  of  shortening  disabilities.  Prior  to  April, 
1905.  the  average  dis^hility  of  shop  men  on  ac- 
count of  personal  injury  was  sixteen  days.  B^ 
prompt  application  of  "  first  aid  "  in  an  anti- 
septic form,  this  has  been  reduced  to  elevea 
dajrs. 
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BY  FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKMAN. 

PpOR  the  first  time  a  concerted  effort  is  work.      He   is   traveling   for   pleasure.      He 

'*'         being  made   in   the   United   States   to  does  not  j:ramp.     He  rides  the  railroads.     He 

attack  the  vagrancy  problem.     Most  of  the  is  a  chronic  and   incorrigible  beggar.      His 

countries     of     Europe, — notably.     England,  deliberate  purpose  is  to  get  a  living  out  of 

Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, — have  society  without   giving  anything  in   return, 

had     both     legislative     and     administrative  Hard  times  or  good  times  do  not  affect  his 

means  of  dealing  with  it  for  many  years,  but  numbers.      There    is    apparently    absolutely 

America,     instead    of    instituting    measures  no   connection   between   him   and   the  prob- 

against    the    tramp,    has    raised    him    to   the  lem    of    the    unemployed.      He    persists    in 

heights  of   a   national   joke.     Our   national  times  of  prosperity  and  in  times  of  financial 

attitude  toward  him   is. tolerant  and  indul-  stress, 
gent.     The  nicknames  by  which  we  refer  to 
him    are,    at    worst,    of   a    mildly    bantering 

character,  although  they  betray  a  thorough  What  the  size  of  the  tramp  army  is  no 

understanding  of  his  real, nature.     The  ex-  one  can  tell,  but  a  vague  idea  of  its  magni- 

tensive    literature   which    he   has   evoked    is  tude  can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the 

based  on  the  popular  recognition  of  his  aver-  number  of  trespassers  killed  and  injured  on 

sion  to  work,  his  contempt  of  veracity,  his  American  railroads  from  the  year   1901- to 

predilection  for  beer,  and  his  horror  of  water  the  year  1905,  inclusive, — of  which  it  is  es- 

both  for  interior  and  exterior  use, — but  it  is  timated  that  at  least  two-thirds  were  tramps, 

not  the  sort  of  thing  that  leads  to  authori-  — amounted  to  49,200:  just  thirteen  times 

tative     anti-vagrancy    action.       The    stage  more   than    the   number   of   passengers  and 

tramp  is  the  most  irresistibly  funny  of  comic  more  than  the  combined  total  of  passengers 

characters.      On    the    whole,    our    mental  and  trainmen  killed  and  injured  during  the 

image  of  the  vagabond  is  a  humorous  one,  same  period.     Some  one  has  estimated  that 

and  we  hardly  think  of  him  except  in  a  hu-  if  the  number  of  vagrants    on  the  road  is  in 

morous  light.  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  va- 

And   yet   the   "  Weary  Walker  "   of  the  grants  killed  as  the  number  of  trainmen  on 

American    comic    press    represents    a   much  *^^e  road  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

more    serious    problem    than    his    European  tiainmen   killed,   there   must   be   more   than 

brother.      In    the   Old   World   the  vagrant  half  a  million  tramps  beating  their  way  on 

exists  largely  as  a  survival  of  the  "  journey-  American  railroads  every  year.    The  annual 

man  "  of  the  ancient  trade  guilds,  the  young  loss  to  railroads  through  the  destruction  of 

workman,   who,   on  completing  his  appren-  property   by    tramps    has   been    loosely   esti- 

ticeship,  was  sent  on  the  road  to  practice  his  mated  by  Major  J.  G.  Pangborn,  of  the  Bal- 

trade  before  being  invested  with  the  degree  timore  &  Ohio,  as  something  like  $2,500,- 

of  "  master  "  and  the  right  to  set  up  in  busi-  000. 

ness  for  himself.     Therefore,  except  in  ex-  All  this  represents  a  tremendous  cost  to 

ceptional  cases,  the  purpose  of  the  European  society.     The  tramp  who  is  injured  or)  the 

wayfarer  is  to  get  w^ork.    As  a  rule  he  makes  railroad  usually  becomes  a  public  charge  for 

no  attempt  to  steal  rides  on   the  railroads,  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  tramp  who  is 

and  he  is  usually  both  able  and  willing  to  considerate  enough  to  permit  himself  to  be 

pay  for  his  meals  and  lodgings.     Whatever  killed  outright  has  to  be  buried,  either  by 

begging  he  does  is  of  a  casual  nature.     The  the  railroad  or  by  the  county,  town,  or  State 

fact  that  his  numbers  are  greatly  multiplied  in  which  he  loses  his  life. 

in  times  of  financial  depression,  when  many  And  these  things  are  only  a  part  of  what 

men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  it  costs  us  to  maintain  our  national  joke.   Su- 

cities,  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that,  in  pervisor  S.  K.  Estabrook,  of  the  Wayfarers' 

intention  at  least,  he  is  a  workingman.  Lodges     in     Philadelphia,     estimates     that 

This  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  tramps,  when  they  arc  not  on  the  road  being 

American   tramp.      He   is  not  looking .  for  fed   and   lodged   by   farmers  and   railroads, 
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spend  one-third  of  their  time  in  almshouses,  viction  and  commitment  of  tramps  arrested 

one-third  in  houses  of  correction,  and  one-  by  their  own  special  policemen, 

third  in  missions  and  lodging-houses  whose  In  places  where  tramps  are  arrested  and 

rates  are  so  low  that  the  price  of  a  bed  can  convicted,  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  sentence  is 

readily  be  begged  on  the  street.    At  the  ap-  frequently  suspended  on  condition  that  the 

proach  of  winter  the  jails  which  impose  no  offender  leave  town  without  delay.    In  many 

labor  on  their  prisoners  are  taxed  to  their  municipalities  it  is  the  custom  to  release  all 

capacity  to  accommodate  the  sudden  flood  of  prisoners  convicted  of  vagrancy  a  few  days 

petty  malefactors  who  seem   to   be  hurling  after  commitment.     In  others  they  are  left 

themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  law.     In  the  practically  unguarded,  that  they  may  escape 

summer  such  members  of  the  constitution-  if  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so. 
ally  fatigued  brotherhood  as  are  not  in  the 
country  begging  their  way,  and  incidentally 
rendering  the  highways  unsafe  for  women 

and  children,  are  in  the  city  occupying  the  Thus    the    railroads    are    infested    with 

parks  as  lodgings  and  incidentally  unfitting  tramps  because  of  the  parsimony  of  munici- 

the   park  benches  for  use   by  any  one  but  palities,  and,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  they 

themselves.  become  in  turn  the  great  purveyors  in  tramps 

_,„,  to  municipalities.     **  Naturally,"  says  Presi- 

AUTHORITIES   ENXOURAGE  THE   EVIL.  j      .    t               T     un     <<       u                     \ 

dent  James  J.   Hill,      when  every  town  is 

These   facts   in   regard   to   the   American  pursuing  the  *  passing-along  policy,'  each  one 

vagrant  were  laid  before   the   thirty-fourth  receives  exactly  as  much  refuse  as  it  gets  rid 

annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc-  of." 

tions  at  Minneapolis  last  June  by  Mr.  Or-  However,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
lando  F.  Lewis,  who  as  superintendent  of  railroads  themselves  are  not  doing  all  in 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau  of  the  Charity  their  power  to  suppress  the  tramp  evil. 
Organization  Society  and  the  Society  for  None  of  them  is  adequately  policed.  Few 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  maintain  any  police  except  at  stations  and  in 
New  York  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  city  yards.  The  ejection  of  tramps  from  the 
vagrancy  problem.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Lewis  trains  is  left  almost  wholly  to  the  train 
showed  that  town  and  city  authorities  all  crews,  and  these  men  are  often  unequal  to 
over  the  country,  instead  of  doing  anything  the  task.  Furthermore,  many  trainmen  are 
to  abate  the  evil,  with  only  a  few  exceptions  not  unwilling  to  let  a  "  bo  "  ride  in  return 
are  adding  materially  to  it  by  refusing  to  in-  for  a  "  fare  "  that  goes  no  further  than  his 
cur  the  expense  of  arresting  and  prosecuting  own  pocket.  Dr.  George  L.  Reitman,  the 
men  who  are  caught  stealing  rides  on  the  Chicago  physician  who  has  tramped  with 
railroads.  In  support  of  his  statements  he  tramps  all  over  the  world  and  whose  rela- 
read  extracts  from  letters  of  numerous  rail-  tions  with  the  wandering  fraternity  are  so 
road  officials  stating  that  their  troubles  with  intimate  that  he  once  gave  a  "  hobo  ban- 
vagrants  were  almost  wholly  due  to  lack  of  quet "  at  a  leading  Chicago  hotel,  says  that 
co-operation  in  repressive  measures  on  the  the  railroad  is  the  key  to  the  situation  and 
part  of  authorities  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  if  it  would  make  the  tramps  tramp  there 
through  which  their  roads  pass.  President  would  soon  be  no  tramps. 
James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  wrote 

ii^   ^    ,,                1         ^   •           •  ui      *u            «.          «f  THE    PUBLICS    MISPLACED    SYMPATHY. 

that  It  was  almost  invariably  the  custom-  or 

magistrates  in  the  towns  along  his  route  to  But  the  ill-considered  economy  of  munici- 

let  ofl  all  the  vagrants  brought  before  them  palities  and  the  laxity  of  railroads  are  not 

for  trial  with  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  only  causes  that  contribute  to  the  perpet- 

towfi  within  twenty-four  hours.    Other  offi-  uation  and  spread  of  vagrancy.     Mr.  Lewis 

cials  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis  as  saying  lays  much  of  the  responsibility  to  the  misdi- 

that  policemen,  instead  of  arresting  tramps,  rected  sympathy  of  the  general  public.     He 

frequently  order  them   not   to   get   off  the  condemns    unsparingly    the    sentiment    that 

trains,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually  help  prompts  the  kitchen  "  poke-out,"  that  main- 

them  to  climb  aboard  in  order  to  facilitate  tains  bread-lines  and  coffee-wagons,  that  per- 

thcir  exit  frdm  the  community.     Still  other  mits  the  use  of  police  stations  and  parks  as 

officials  wrote  that  they  had  found  it  neces-  lodgings,  that  defends  the  free  "  bed-ticket," 

sary  to  subsidize  municipal  authorities  with  and  that  prevents  systematic  attack  on  the 

money  or  passes  in  order  to  secure  the  con-  "  hobo  joint "  on  the  ground  that  the  poor 
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man  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  only  shel-  without  money,  as  fast  as  they  get  hold  of 

ter  which  his  means  can  buy.  them,  Mr.  Lewis  made  a  searching  investi- 

Since  Jacob  Riis,  notwithstanding  the  pro-  gation  into  all  the  lo,  15,  and  25-cent  hotels 
tests  of  the  sentimental,  caused  the  practice  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
of  giving  lodging  to  vagrants  in  the  police  He  found  that  there  are  10 1  of  these 
stations  of  New  York  to  be  abandoned,  pub-  places  in  Manhattan  alone.  Although  a  few 
lie  sentiment  has  changed  in  this  one  partic-  charge  25  cents  for  their  best  accommoda- 
ular.  Most  of  the  large  cities  are  now  fol-  'tions,  the  average  tariff  is  10  cents.  Some 
lowing  the  example  of  the  metropolis  and  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lodgers  arc 
providing  more  suitable  accommodations  for  crowded  together  may  be  gained  from  the 
their  penniless  wayfarers.  In  all  other  re-  estimate  that  from  I2,chx)  to  15,000  beds  arc 
spects,  however,  there  is  still  a  strong  disin-  let  out  ever>'  night.  It  is  probably  needless 
clination  on  the  part  of  civil  authorities  to  to  say  that  in  every  house  there  reigned  con- 
institute  any  measures  that  may  be  construed  ditions  of  indescribable  filth  and  corruption, 
by  the  public  as  a  discrimination  against  the  Mr.  Lewis  laid  his  findings  before  Com- 
poor.  Last  summer  the  Women's  Health  missioner  Darlington  of  the  New  York  Dc- 
Protective  League,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  partment  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Darlington, 
Lewis,  tried  to  get  Police  Commissioner  after  having  confirmed  Mr.  Lewis'  report 
Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  clear  the  parks  with  an  investigation  of  his  own,  drew  up 
and  squares  of  the  all-day  and  all-night  and  had  adopted  a  set  of  regulations  making 
"  squatters  "  Dy  issuing  a  peremptory  order  it  compulsory  upon  every  lodging-house  to 
to  his  men  to  enforce  the  **  moving-on  "  ordi-  maintain  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
nance,  but  their  attempt  was  not  successful,  decency,  whether  its  patrons  liked  it  or  not. 
although  Mr.  Lewis  stated  publicly  that  it  The  lodging-house  keepers,  however,  joined 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  city  to  buy  its  va-  in  bringing  a  suit  to  test  the  constitutional- 
grants  opera  seats  than  to  permit  them  to  ity  of  the  measure.  The  suit  is  still  pending, 
make  lodgings  of  its  park  benches.  and,  on  the  strength  of  the  fact,  all  the  lodg- 

On  the  same  general  grounds  the  missions  ing-houses  have  succeeded   in   getting  their 

have  refused  to  discontinue  their  practice  of  licenses  renewed  without  having  been  put  to 

giving  *'  bed-tickets  "  to  professed  penitents,  the  expense  of  making  any  improvements  bc- 

although  the  administrators  of  practical  phil-  yond  a  coat  of  whitewash  here  and  there 

anthropy   have  pointed   out   repeatedly   that  ^,,t^.^^v  .tt^,,,  ,r*^«.^r^>^  w  .^ 

.  .                •      1           r                /       u      •_                  ^  CHICAGO  S  NEW  VAGRANCY  LAW. 

this    particular    form    of    charity    operates 

chiefly   to   encourage   hypocrisy   as   well  ^as  In  the  absence  of  concerted  action  of  any 

pauperism.     It  always  insures  a  good  attend-  kind  most  of  the  other  sporadic  attempts  to 

ance  at  meetings  and  a  fine  showing  at  the  grapple  with  the  problem  have  been  about  as 

mourners'  bench,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  the  men  effective.     Last  summer  Chicagp  made  an 

who  have  lost  even  the  "  hobo  "  standards  effort  to  get  at  her  gigantic  floating  popula-. 

of  pride  and  decency  will  take  advantage  of  tion  that  makes  its  headquarters  in  the  polit- 

it.     A  certain  young  and  vigorous  member  ical    district    controlled    by    the    renowned 

of   the   profession   once   assured    the    writer  Hinkey  Dink  and  Bathhouse  John,  by  giv- 

with  tears  in   his  eyes  that  "  one  thing  he  ing  to  municipal  courts  the  power  to  fine  or 

had  never  done  in  all  his  life  was  to  get  con-  imprison  persons  held  as  vagrants,  pcrmit- 

verted  for  a  bed-ticket."  ting  policemen  to  arrest  persons  accused  of 

vilgrancv  without  warrant,  and  permitting 

THE  CHEAP   LODGING-HOUSES.  •  .'       r                                 uu         u  Ik          -^^ 

conviction  tor  vagrancy,  although  the  person 
Recently,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  arrested  might  be  in  possession  of  means,  if 
opinion  of  the  public  that  the  poor  man  is  he  could  not  show  that  he  had  a  regular  way 
entitled  to  any  sort  of  shelter  that  he  can  of  earning  a  living.  The  newspapers  ex- 
pay  for,  radical  measures  have  been  taken  to  pressed  editorially  great  hopes  of  the  new 
reform  and  therefore  to  raise  the  prices  of  law,  but,  although  it  has  now  been  in  opera-' 
the  **  tramp  joints  "  that  line  the  New  York  tion  for  several  months,  it  does  not  seem  tO' 
Bowery  from  City  Hall  to  Chatham  Square,  have  had  much  effect.  The  population  o£ 
Convinced  by  his  conversations  with  men  South  Clark  street  has  not  been  diminisheo' 
applying  to  his  society  for  aid  that  the  cheap  in  size  nor  altered  in  character,  nor  have  th? 
lodging-houses  are  making  confirmed  vagrancy  cases  in  the  courts  been  materially 
"  bums  "  and  "  hoboes  "  out  of  the  potential-  increased.  The  measure  operated  beauti- 
ly  honest  citizens  who  arrive  in  New  York  fully  to  enable   the  machine  to  lay  hands 
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upon    certain    unoffending    citizens    against  fare  against  vagrancy  all  over  the  country, 
whom  it  had  a  grudge, — notably  a  number       This  committee  was  made  up  of  some  of 

of  strike  pickets, — ^but  it  left  useful  members  the    foremost    social    workers    in    America* 

of  the  Bathhouse  and  Hinkey  Dink  constit-  William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  president  of 

ucncy  untouched.  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  was 

«,«x^  ^««»,,«,^^.   ,^^»,  ^.^«,  „ .,,«o,TT«,.  made  chairman,  and   Mr.   Lewis  secretary. 

RIGID    EXCLUSION    FROM    NEW    HAMPSHIRE,  r^.  .  *.    ^  T»yr.         *!•  ^    T 

The  other  appomtees  were  Miss  Alice  L*. 
Such  communities  as  have  good  vagrancy  Higgins,  general  secretary  of  the  Boston  As- 
laws  and  as  have  been  successful  in  getting  sociated  Charities;  David  B.  Tilley,  a  mem- 
them  enforced,  are  able  to  keep  their  own  ber  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
precincts  clear  of  the  tramp  nuisance  only  at  Charities;  H.  K.  Estabrook,  a  member  of 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  The  knights  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
of  the  road  merely  brand  each  one  of  these  Charity  and  supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia 
places  as  "  a  hostile  burg,"  and  pass  on  to  Wayfarers'  Lodges;  Amos  W.  Butler,  pres- 
more  hospitable  localities.  New  England,  ident  of  this  year's  conference  and  secretary 
which  has  the  most  rigid  vagrancy  laws  in  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
the  country,  is  very  little  troubled  by  tramps,  Raymond  Robbins,  formerly  superintendent 
but  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  territory  of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  Chi- 
that  is  infested  with  them.  The  New  cago.  Representatives  of  some  of  the  most 
Hampshire  IsCVv,  which  empowers  any  resi-  important  lines  in  the  country  were  present 
dent  to  bring  a  tramp  before  a  magistrate  at  the  conference  and  promised  the  commit- 
and  which  stimulates  the  citizens  to  take  ad-  tee  the  hearty  support  of  the  railroads, 
vantage  of  the  privilege  by  offering  a  reward  The  committee  has  been  quietly  at  work 
of  $io  for  each  such  arrest,  operates  chiefly  ever  since  and  has  now  not  only  sketched  out 
to  keep  New  Hampshire's  just  share  of  vaga-  the  general  plan  of  organization  but  has  out- 
bonds  distributed  among  other  States.  lined  a  definite  policy  for  the  work.  In  the 
.   ^,.^r.^..,    .^rr,«  r.^**,r.  ^^tto.tv,.  fi^st  respcct  it  will  be  analagous  to  the  Na- 

A   NATIONAL   ANTI-TRAMP   CRUSADE.  ,        i    /^umj    t    l         r^  ^^  c    l       L. 

tional   Child   Labor  Committee,     oub-com- 

Mr.  Lewis'  paper  made  a  profound  im-  mittees  will  be  established  in  every  State  and 

pression  upon  the  reformers  and  philanthro-  headquarters  opened  in  all  the  large  cities, 

pists  in  the  Minneapolis  conference,  but  it  Affiliation  will  be  sought  with  the  leading 

did  more  than  that.    It  made  a  profound  im-  charitable  and  reform  associations,  and  the 

pression  upon  the  public     From  one  end  of  support  of  public  officials  and  prominent  and 

the  country  to  the  other  the  newspapers  pub-  influential  private  individuals  will  be  solicited, 
lished  extensive  extracts  from  it,  with  edi- 

*     •  1  11-  *4.      4.'         4.       4.U         '^'Cr.^^*^  MAKING  THE  TRAMP  PAY  AS  HE  GOES. 

tonals  calhng  attention   to   the   signincant 

facts  and  figures  which  it  contained  and  urg-        In    policy,    however,    the    National    Va- 

ing  their  municipalities  to  act  upon  them,  grancy  Committee  will  be  the  direct  anti- 

The  editorials  called  forth  a  flood  of  replies  thesis   of   its    prototype.      The    older   body 

from   private  citizens,   social   workers,   and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak 

public    officials    indorsing    these   sentiments  from  work,  the  new  one  has  been  organized 

and  giving  additional  reasons  why  definite^  for  the  purpose  of  impelling  the  strong  to- 

steps  should  be  taken  without  delay.    All  at  ward  work.     All   its  activities  will  be  di- 

once  it  seemed  to  become  clear  to  every-  rected  to  the  end  of  making  it  harder  and 

body  that  the  tramp  is  not  a  harmless  joke,  more  uncomfortable  to  be  a  loafer  than  to  be 

but  a  serious  problem,  and  both  the  public  a  worker. 

and  press  seemed  to  make  up  their  minds  In  pursuance  of  this  ideal  the  society  will 
suddenly  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  attempt  to  close  up  every  avenue  through 
The.  members  of  the  conference  were  of  which  a  man  can  get  a  living  out  of  society 
this  opinion  also.  On  the  day  after  Mr.  without  giving  to  society  anything  in  return. 
Lewis  presented  his  paper,  a  meeting  was  It  will  send  out  literature  revealing  the  in- 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  judiciousness  of  the  "  poke-out "  and  the 
feasibility  of  inaugurating  an  anti-tramp  **  touch,"  urging  housewives  to  resist  all  ap- 
movement  throughout  the  United  States,  peals  for  kitchen-door  aid,  and  requesting 
The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a*  com-  men  to  adopt  an  invincible  policy  of  deaf- 
mittee  to  organize  a  permanent  body  to  be  ness  to  the  hard-luck  stories  of  street  beg- 
known  as  the  National  Vagrancy  Committee  gars.  It  will  attempt  to  dissipate  the  scnti- 
to  cany  on  a  consistent  and  persistent  war-  mental  esteem  of  the  public  for  bread-lines, 
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coffee-wagons,  and  free  bed  and  meal  tick-  ington's  comparatively  modest  exaction  that 
ets  by  demonstrating  that  these  things,  in-  clean  linen  shall  be  placed  on  each  bed  every 
stead  of  helping  the  honest  poor,  only  min-  night,  the  Massachusetts  fathers  have  added 
ister  to  the  vices  of  the  dead-beat.  the  demand  that  each  guest  shall  be  fur- 
It  will  seek  to  secure  the  enactment  and  nished  with  a  clean  night-shirt, — ^and  re- 
enforcement  of  legislation  forbidding  the  quired  to  wear  it. 
use  of  police  stations  as  lodgings  and  of  the              ,^, ^^.,^,^  ,,,, «  «,,«    , 

,        *^  ,     .                               1            •           1            X  STIFFENING   LIMBER   BACKBONE. 

parks  and  city  squares  as  ioungmg  places  tor 

habitual  vagrants.  It  will  wage  an  unre-  To  those  persons  who  object  to  this  policy 
lenting  warfare  against  cheap  lodging-houses  on  the  ground  that  it  will  infringe  upon  the 
that  do  not  conform  to  a  high  standard  of  precious  right  of  the  individual  to  be  idle, 
cleanliness  and  decency,  and  which,  there-  the  leaders  of  the  movement  merely  reply 
fore,  do  not  charge  a  relatively  high  price  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  idle  at  the  ex- 
for  their  accommodations.  Missions  and  pense  of  honest  men  who  work, — particu- 
other  charitable  organizations  will  be  urged  larly  when  by  his  idling  he  spreads  mental 
to  exact  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  all  and  physical  disease  among  the  industrious, 
the  aid  that  they  give.  Civil  authorities  To  those  who  cry  out  that  the  scheme  is 
will  be  asked  to  provide  heavy  labor  in  jails  cruel  and  heartless  and  will  work  hardship 
for  all  prisoners  convicted  of  vagrancy,  and  to  the  worthy  poor,  they  reply  that  it  will 
to  maintain  mendicancy  officers  in  plain  never  tor.ch  the  worthy  poor.  To  the  men 
clothes  to  arrest  street  beggars.  Most  im-  whom  it  will  reach,  however,  they  declare 
portant  of  all,  every  effort  will  be  brought  that  it  will  act  as  a  truer  kindness  than  all 
to  bear  upon  railroad  officials  to  secure  the  the  bread-lines  and  bed-tickets  in  the  world, 
adequate  policing  of  their  rights  of  way,  and  In  support  of  this  contention  they  point  out 
upon  municipal,  county,  and  State  authoii-  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  that  makes  a 
ties  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  active  and  man  a  vagrant  is  a  certain  lack  of  backbone 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  railroad  police  that  renders  him  practically  incapable  of 
in  arresting  and  convicting  trespassers.  In  managing  his  own  life  unless  he  is  forced  to 
short,  the  program  provides  that  there  shall  do  so.  If  a  man  of  this  character  finds  that 
be  left  no  place  where  the  homeless  wan-  he  can  get  through  life  without  making  an 
derer  can  lay  his  head,  no  avenue  through  exertion  to  support  himself  he  will  permit 
which  he  can  get  a  meal  and  no  way  in  every  one  of  his  faculties  to  atrophy  for  want 
which  he  can  travel,  without  paying  for  the  of  use.  If,  however,  he  is  met  at  every  hand 
privilege.  by  an  inexorable  edict  that  he  must  work  if 
^„  „ ,,  .^  _^^,„  he  would  eat,  he  will  put  forth  just  enough 

WHAT  MASSACHUSETTS  HAS  DONE.  ^a     *  -.          J               k'     J     •             J     •      J    • 

eiiort  to  encompass  his  desire  and,  in  doing 

Many  of  the  measures  proposed .  have  al-  so,  he  will  begin  to  develop  into  an  efficient 

ready  been  shown  to  be  both  practical  and  man. 

effective   by   the  commonwealth   of   Massa-  ,,,,^„^ ,  , 

chusetts.    The  Massachusetts  law  now  pro-  municipal  lodging-houses. 

vides  that  vagrants  confined  in  jails  shall  be  But  the  policy  of  the  movement  does  not 

kept  at  hard  labor;  that  vagrants  lodged  in  stop   with    throwing   the  vagrant   upon   his 

almshouses   shall    be   segregated    from    pau-  own  resources.    In  addition  to  the  repressive 

pers;  that  municipal  lodging-houses  shall  re-  measures  which   it   recommends  it  suggests 

quire  a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  exchange  definite  lines  of  constructive  work.     While 

for  meals  and  lodgings,  and   that  common  laboring  to  close  up  every  avenue  by  which 

lodging-houses  shall  be  beyond  the  control  a  man  can  drift  down  hill,  the  leaders  of 

of  their  guests  and  shall  be  required  to  meet  the  movement  will  try  to  open  every  road 

the  approval  of  the  board  of  health.  by  which  he  can  climb  upward.    They  will 

The   regulations   for   lodging-houses  that  urge  every  city,  before  beginning  its  attack 

were  adopted  recently  by  the  Massachusetts  upon  the  bread-line  and  the  bed-ticket,  to  es- 

State  Board  of  Health  go  a  step  beyond  the  tablish   a  clean   and   comfortable  municipal 

set  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Darlington  for  the  con-  lodging-house  where  any  man,  finding  him- 

trol  of  the  "  Bowery  joints  "  in  New  York,  self  without  food  or  shelter  or  the  means  of 

Dr.    Darlington's   lodging-house   rules   pro-  procuring  them,  can  go  and  get  both  in  ex- 

vided  that  bathtubs  should  be  merely  pro-  change  for  an  amount  of  work  proportioned 

vided,  but  the  Massachusetts  law  requires  not  so  much  to  his  drains  upon  the  institu- 

that  they  shall  be  used.    Also  to  Dr.  Darl-  tion  as  to  his  physical  ability. 
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In  connection  with  these  lodging-houses  The  leaders  of  the  movement  believe  that 

they  would  have  free  employment  bureaus,  this  can  be  done  if  proper  means  are  pro- 

where  the  employable  men  could  be  provided  vided  for  getting  hold  of  the  novice.    Of  the 

with  jobs;  hospitals  for  defectives  and  ine-  total  number  of  men  who  have  come  to  the 

briates,  where  the  unemployable  who  have  Joint  Application  Bureau  for  aid  within  the 

not  yet  become  incurable  could  be  restored  last  five  years, — who  are  nearly  all  actual 

to  working  efficiency;  compulsory  labor  col-  or  potential  vagrants, — Mr.  Lewis  estimates 

onies,   where    incorrigible   drones   could   be  that  about  80  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages 

given  a  wholcsoyne  stimulus  toward  useful  of  twenty  and  /ifty, — the  best  working  years 

activity  and  an  incentive  to  learn  a  trade,  and  of  a  man's  life, — and  that  no  less  than  54 

decent  refuges  where  the  hopeless  wrecks  of  per  cent,  are  of  American  birth. 

humanity   could   be   humanely   housed    and  The  leaders  of  the  movement  think  that 

could,  at  the  same  time,  be  prevented  from  these  men  are  worth  saving  for  their  own 

spreading  moral  or  physical  disease.  sakes,  and  it  is  to  this  end,  as  well  as  for 

In  its  entirety  the  design  of  the  organi-  the   purpose   of   protecting   society    from    a 

zation  is  not  only  to  protect  society  from  the  serious    and    growing    evil,    that    the    Na- 

vagrant  class,  but  to  restore  the  individual  tional  Vagrancy  Committee  has  come  into 

vagrant  to  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting,  being. 


HOW  POUGHKEBPSIE  DEALS  WITH  TRAMPS. 

"IXZHAT  may  be  accomplished  by  follow-  almost  his  first  official  act  was  to  take  meas- 

ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Na-  ures  to  prevent  tramps  from  continuing  to 

tional  Vagrancy  Committee,  as  outlined  in  use    Poughkeepsie    as    a   camp    and    forage 

the  preceding  article,  has  been  shown  by  the  ground, 

little  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  At  this  time  from  twenty  to  thirty  men 

Logically,  Poughkeepsie  ought  to  be  in-  were  being  accommodated  with  lodgings  in 
fested  with  tramps.  It  is  the  only  coaling  the  Poughkeepsie  police  station  every  night, 
station  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  — and  no  questions  asked.  Chief  McCabe 
therefore  all  the  trains  have  to  draw  up  there  started  in  to  ask  questions.  Every  man  who 
to  take  on  fuel.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  only  presented  himself  at  the  station-house  for  a 
stop  made  by  the  express  trains  between  those  lodging  was  received  hospitably, — ^and  re- 
two  points.  As  train  crews  invariably  take  quired  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  If 
advantage  of  such  stops  to  search  their  cars  the  man  refused  to  do  so  the  chief  inti- 
for  tramps,  Poughkeepsie  is  an  ideal  place  mated  that  Poughkeepsie  would  continue  to 
for  a  hobo  traveling  out  of  New  York  to  extend  its  hospitality  to  him  until  he  did. 
drop  off  and  "  throw  his  feet  "  for  his  night's  If  he  responded,  the  chief  listened  sym- 
lodging  or  his  next  day's  supplies.  pathetically    and    then    proceeded    to    lock 

Up  to  seven  years  ago  the  members  of  the  him  up  until  his  story  could  be  verified  or 

wandering  fraternity  gave  incessant  demon-  disproved. 

stration  of  their  keen  appreciation  of  this  Once  having  got  into  the  station  no  would- 

chance.     Begging  and  petty  thievery  were  be  lodger  got  out  until  Chief  McCabe  was 

rampant,  and  burglaries  and  safe-blowings  in  possession  of  full  details  as  to  his  identity 

were  of  common  occurrence.     In  the  year  and  past  history.    If  the  chief  found  himself 

1900,  however,  the  municipal  authorities  ap-  unable  to  extract  the  information  he  wanted 

pointed  as  chief  of.  police  Charles  J.   Mc-  by  questioning,   he  photographed   his   guest 

Cabe,  who  had  risen  from  patrolman  to  the  and  sent  the  picture  to  other  police  chiefs 

rank  of  sergeant,  but  who  had  been  a  brake-  throughout  the  country.    In  this  way  he  not 

man  on  the  New  York  Central  before  he  only  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know  as 

joined  the  police  force.  a  rule,  but  he  was  enabled  to  restore  many 

Having,  as  a  trainman,  spent  a  great  part  badly  "  wanted  "  persons  to  the  anxious  au- 
of  his  time  for  several  years  of  his  life  in  thorities  of  other  communities.  He  also  in- 
matching  his  wits  against  those  of  the  men  stituted  the  custom  of  searching  applicants 
on  the  road,  the  new  chief  had  no  illusions  for  lodgings, — ?l  practice  which  brought  to 
whatever  about  the  vagrant  class.    Therefore  light  a  great  deal  of  incriminating  evidence 
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in  the  way  of  burglars'  tools,  concealed  weap-  useful  information,  while  to  the  "  panhan* 

ons,  and  stolen  goods,  thus  revealing  the  fact  dlers  "  they  are  invaluable  for  working  the 

that  many  of  the  self-invited  guests  of  the  "  sympathy  racket "  upon  people  who  would 

city  were  dangerous  criminals.  meet  the  appeal  of  a  grown  man  with  con- 

The  result  was  that  the  popularity  of  the  tempt  or  abuse. 
Poughkeepsie  police  station  as  a  lodging-  During  his  life  as  brakeman  Chief  Mc- 
house  fell  off  amazingly.  However,  as  the  Cabe  had  seen  hundreds  of  little  boys, — many 
crimes  attributable  to  vagrants  did  not  show  a  of  them  not  more  than  eight  years  old, — 
corresponding  decrease,  Chief  .McCabe  drew  kicked  off  trains  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  inference  that  the  "  hoboes  "  had  merely  these  vampires  or  not,  just  as  chance  might 
transferred  their  patronage  to  the  low  5  and  dictate.  To  the  average  trainman  a  boy  car- 
lO-cent  lodging-houses  along  the  tracks.  He  rider  is  merely  a  "  tough  kid  "  for  whom  the 
began  then  to  make  frequent  raids  on  these  method  of  treatment  is  prescribed.  But 
places  and  to  carry  off  transient  lodgers  to  young  McCabe  saw  that  a  large  number  of 
the  police  station,  where  he  required  them  to  these  boys  were  just  normally  active  young- 
make  known  their  exact  business  in  the  city.  sters  who  had   "  jumped  "  a  train  as  they 

At  the  same  time  he  instructed  all  rounds-  would  "  hitch  onto  "  a  milk  wagon,  and  had 

men  and  patrolmen  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  been  carried  beyond  the  point  where  they  had 

the    streets    for    beggars,    peddlers    without  intended  to  drop  off ;  or  else  over-imaginative 

licenses,  and  strangers  without  visible  means  readers  of  dime  novels  who  had  started  West 

of  support,  as  well  as  to  arrest  on  sight  every  to  find  some  place  where  interesting  things 

illegal  car-rider  caught  getting  on  or  off  the  still  happen.     He  realized  how  important  it 

trains  or  hanging  about  the  tracks.  was  that  these  boys  should  be  kept  from  be- 

News  of  these  high-handed  ways  were  evi-  coming  the  tools  of  criminals  and  constitu- 

dently  passed  quickly  "  down  the  line  *'  to  all  tional  loafers,  but  until  he  became  chief  of 

members  of  the  profession.     At  any  rate,  police  he  saw  no  way  of  doing  anything. 

Poughkeepsie  was  given  "  the  double  cross."  Then,   however,   he   announced   that   if  he 

Burglaries  and  safe-blowing  fell  off  aston-  could  help  it  no  runaway  boy  should  take 

ishingly,  and  begging  and  petty  thievery  prac-  the  downward  path  for  want  of  a  restrain- 

tically  ceased.  ing   hand    at    Poughkeepsie, — the    point    at 

The  change  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  which    so    many    youngsters  had   formerly 

police  records.    Previous  to  1900  the  number  started  on  a  hobo's  career, 

of  vagrants  lodged  at  the  police  station  aver-  To  this  end  he  ordered  his  men  never  td 

aged  4100  a  year.     Since   1900  they  have  let  a  strange  boy  in  town  go  unapprehended, 

averaged  860  a  year.     Previous  to  1900  the  but  to  arrest  every  youngster  getting  on  or 

number  of  burglaries  committed  in  the  city  off  the  trains  or  wandering  about  the  city, 

averaged  from  fifty  to  sixty  a  year.     Since  and  to  bring  him  to  the  police  station.  There 

19CX)  they  have  averaged  from  two  to  three  the  chief  talked  kindly  to  the  lad,  won  his 

a  year.     The  average  annual  property  loss  corifidence,  got  his  name  and  address,  and 

since  1900  has  been  less  than  $500.  made  him  comfortable  in  the  matron's  quar- 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  accom-  ters  while  efforts  were  made  to  get  in  touch 

plished    by   Chief    McCabe's    anti-vagrancy  with  his  parents  or  guardians.     Once  in  the 

campaign.     It  has  not  only  saved  thousands  chief's  clutches  no  boy  leaves  the  police  sta- 

of  dollars  to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  but  tion  at  Poughkeepsie  except  in  convoy  of  a 

it  has  saved  an  incalculable  sum  to  society  in  big  policeman  to  take  boat  or  train  for  home, 

general.     In   the  seven  years*  that  he  has  So  far  Chief  McCabe's  work  has  neces- 

been  the  head  of  the  police  force  the  chief  sarily  been  repressive  rather  than  construc- 

has  caught  and  sent  home  more  than   1000  tive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  no 

boys,  most  of  whom  would  otherwise,  in  all  adequate  means  of  taking  care  of  and  giving 

likelihood,  have  become  parasites  upon  society,  to  the  well-meaning  wayfarer  the  lift  that 

and  many  of  whom  might  have  developed  into  would  very  probably  put  him  on  his  feet, 

criminals.       '  In  the  meantime,  he  is  carrying  out  a  policy 

It  IS  common  knowledge  to  police  officers  which  keeps  at  least  one  town  free  of  social 

that  a  "  kid  "  is  a  valuable  asset  to  all  classes  parasites.    Even  though,  at  the  present  time, 

of  vagabonds.     The  traveling  safe-blowers  this  may  imply  an  additional  burden  upon 

and  station-robbers,  known  as  "  yeggmen,"  other  towns,  it  sets  an  example,  which,  if  fol- 

can  use  small  boys  to  advantage  in  locating  lowed,  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the 

means  of  entrance  and  in  gathering  up  other  vagrant  class. 


CHINA  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION. 

BY    HOWARD    SWAN. 

(Sometime  professor  in  the   Imperial  College,  Peking,  China.) 

[The  transliteration  of  one  language  into  another  radically  diflFerent  in  alphabet  and  syllabifi- 
cation is  always  difficult.  The  transliteration  of  Chinese  into  words  formed  with  the  European 
alphabet  is  especially  so.  Several  American  scholars  of  Chinese  have  highly  approved  Professor 
Swan's  ideas  and  explanation  of  the  necessity  and  possible  methods  of  Chinese  phonetization  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  article.  Their  accuracy  and  finality  are,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion 
with  native  as  well  as  western  scholars  of  the  Chinese  language. — The  Editor.] 

TpHE  Far  Eastern  problem  is  and  always  certain  habits  and  customs,  that  make  the 
has  been,  WHiat  is  the  future  of  Chinese  in  a  sense  a  united  nation  or  empire. 
China?  To  the  Chinese  themselves  the  But  there  is  as  yet  no  general  spoken  Ian- 
problem  IS  more  complicated  than  it  appears  guage.  Put  twenty  Chinamen  in  a  room  to- 
to  other  nations;  but  it  is  one  principally  of  gether  to  discuss  any  important  govern- 
government,  of  education,  and  of  language,  mental  or  commercial  proposition,  and,  un- 
Of  government  first;  because,  without  a  less  they  all  come  from  the  one  district,  such 
good  government  there  cannot  be  state-sup-  as  Shanghai,  of  Canton,  or  Peking,  or  unless 
ported  schools  and  colleges.  But  if  the  ques-  they  all  know  Pekinese,  they  cannot  under- 
tion  of  schools  and  colleges  is  thus  of  grave  stand  one  another's  speech.  The  idioms  are 
importance,  that  of  language  is  of  still  greater  different,  pronunciation  is  different,  intona- 
importance,  as  language  is  at  the  base  of  all  tion  is  different.  Even  simple  greetings, 
education,  and  without  a  generally  under-  such  as  "How  do  you  do?"  are  entirely 
stood  language  no  subject  can  be  taught  well,  different  as  pronounced  in  Shanghai  from 
«    ,„  „^  ^,„.,^^„  ,  .^T^.T*^T.»»  the  way  they  are  said  in  Peking.     In  Soo- 

THERE  IS  NO  CHINESE  LANGUAGE.  i  /  ^       .  w  u  '         l       •   k^         l 

chow,  for  example,  which  is  only  eighty  miles 
It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  there  is  from  Shanghai,  it  is  different  again.  There 
no  Chinese  language!  There  are  Chinese  it  is  sounded '^  Axon  che  Faef  (Have  you 
dialects;  there  is  a  series  of  Chinese  ideo-  eaten  rice?)  In  Peking  it  is  pronounced 
graphic  characters  corresponding  in  some  ''Chela  Faan  mo  yuwuf"  (Eaten  rice,  or 
degree  to  an  alphabet ;  but  there  is,  up  to  the  not?), — in  which  Che  (eat)  and  Vae  or 
present,  no  general  Chinese  language  that  all  Faan  (rice)  are  the  same  or  similar,  but 
Chinamen  can  speak  and  understand.  The  the  rest  of  the  phrase  is  different.  In  Soo- 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Peking  Manda-  chow  the  phrase  "  there  is  not "  is  "  'm  p'," 
rin  or  Gwaan-hwa  (Kuan-hwa), — ^**  official  just  two  dumb  consonants;  in  Peking  it  is 
talk," — ^which  has  spread  widely  because  the  ''  mo  yuwu  "  (like  "  more  you  "). 
mandarins  or  government  officials  have  first  In  the  writer's  class  of  graduate  students 
to  reside  in  Peking,  and  carry  that  dialect  in  the  Imperial  College,  Peking,  out  of 
from  thence  to  every  district.  It  is  spoken  twenty-one  students  from  various  districts  in 
generally,  however,  only  in  Peking,  and  in  the  first  class  there  were  were  only  five  who 
the  hinterland  of  Shansi  and  other  provinces  could  speak  correct  Pekinese.  Others  could 
directly  behind,  and  by  officials  of  other  parts  make  themselves  imperfectly  understood,  but 
of  China  in  their  Yamens  or  courthouses.  each  spoke  his  own  dialect,  and  two  were 
There  exists,  further,  *a  universal  book  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the  rest, 
language,  which  all  the  better  educated  These  two  had  therefore  to  wait  until  they 
Chinamen  are  taught;  and  in  this  the  Win-  had  learned  English  to  speak  with  the  class, 
li,  as  It  is  called  (pronounced  Won-li,  or  or  at  least  until  they  had  learned  Pekinese, 
won  lee,  meaning  "literature  language"),  which  is,  without  organized  teaching,  an 
the  imperial  edicts  and  higher  class  books  are  almost  equally  difficult  task.  Another  re- 
written. All  educated  Chinese  tliroughout  source,  peculiarly  Chinese,  is  to  take  to  writ- 
the  empire  can  read  these,  and  it  is  this  lit-  ing,  not  only  on  pieces  of  paper  and  corners 
erature  language,  together  with  the  Chinese  "of  desks,  but  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  in 
ideographs,  the  gown,  the  periwig  tail,  and  the  dust,  or  by  gesture  in  the  air;  and  by 
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long  practice  the  Chinese  are  very  quick  at  Norse  languages;  while  Greece  and  Russia 
this  written  gesture  language.  This  palm-  still  use  the  original  Greek  letters  that  Cad- 
writing  is  cumbrous,  but  fortunately  nearly  mus  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  Phoenician 
always  successful  when  educated  men  come  merchants  to  facilitate  their  commerce.  If 
together.  there  were  no  general  knowledge  of  Eng- 
' ,     „  lish,    French,    or   German    in    Europe    and 

WRITTEN   CHINESE  SPEECH   A  NOTATION   OF^'.  uij        .Jnz'i  lUJ 

America,  but  educated  omcials  only  had  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  Latin  and  a  writing 

Chinese  as  written  is  not  a  language ;  it  is  knowledge  of  Greek,  this  would  fairly  repre- 

a  notation  of  ideas.    Just  as  our  mathemati-  sent  the  state  of  China,  which  has  some  400 

cal,  algebraical,  musical,  and  chemical  sym-  dialects,  with  Peking  mandarin  as  the  gen- 

bols   are    known    all    over    our    continents,  eral  tongue  corresponding  to  Latin,  and  the 

though  pronounced  differently,  so  with  the  Wen-li   corresponding  somewhat   with  our 

Chinese  ideographs.  These  ideographs,  or  pic-  use  of  Greek  in  learned  works, 

ture  words,  are  recognized  by  all  educated  „„^^^,^^^  ^t,.t.t^  ^t,  ^^t,.  t  .^rr.,r.^^  t,^«  r^,,„ 

^1  .  1  1        1       T  Ti/T        u  J  PRESSING  NEED  OF  ONE  LANGUAGE  FOR  THE 

Chinese,  and  by  the  Japanese,  Manchus,  and  fmpire 
Tibetans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  pe- 
ninsula and  other  Chinese  colonies.  In  all.  What  is  clearly  needed  in  China  is  a  gen- 
some  600,000,000  (six  hundred  millions)  of  eral  spoken  tongue,  understood  from  one  end 
people,  or  very  nearly  half  the  entire  popula-  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  taught  in 
tion  of  the  world,  read  some  Chinese,  though  schools  and  colleges  as  we  teach  English, 
probably  only  10  per  cent,  read  and  write  it  This  should  be  in  graded  lessons,  with  clear 
fluently.  The  Chinese  written  language  is  explanations,  exact  phonetics  to  represent 
therefore  a  universal  notation  to  a  greater  pronunciation,  and  plenty  of  lively  narrative 
extent  than  any  other  language  except  Eng-  and  conversation,  journalistic,  classical,  and 
lish.  Its  construction  is  not  uplike  English,  poetic  examples  to  be  studied  in  the  class- 
and  its  grammar  is  even  more  simple,  being  rooms,  along  with  historical  and  scientific 
quite  different  in  both  these  respects  from  works  written  in  the  spoken  tongue,  as  in 
die  Japanese,  which  is  one  of  the  most  diffi-  the  West.  By  this  teaching,  and  the  con- 
cult  languages  in  the  world  to  learn.  tinued  influence  of  the  railroads,  there  would 

As  can  easily  be  seen,  this  lack  of  a  gen-  soon  spread  over  China  a  true  Chinese 
eral  Chinese  "  tongue,"  or  spoken  language,  tongue.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  within 
precludes  the  possibility  of  public  speech-  recent  years  modern  Greek  was  consciously 
making,  and,  indeed,  leads  to  so  many  mis-  developed  somewhat  in  this  way,  through 
takes  or  possible  misunderstandings,  laying  the  efforts  of  three  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
the  speakers  open  to  suspicion  of  sedition,  Greeks,  who  formulated  a  grammar  on  the 
that  in  China  public  meetings  are  usually  French  model,  published  millions  of  copies 
altogether  banned,  or  in  such  disfavor  with  of  ancient  Greek  classics,  and  allowed  the 
the  central  government  that  private  persons  people  themselves  to  develop  t-he  modern 
do  not  often  care  to  run  the  risk.  Capital  Greek  language  as  it  is  to-day. 
punishment,  with  or  without  torture,  and  So  with  the  Pekinese  pronunciation  and 
often  without  a  trial,  is  still  in  force  in  parts  idiom.  Books  could  be  written  in  the  actual 
of  China,  and  the  suggestive  drawing  of  the  speech  of  the  people,  either  in  Chinese  char- 
edge  of  the  hand  across  the  throat  several  acters  or  in  romanized  letters,  or  both,  in- 
times  successively,  even  in  Peking,  is  a  com-  stead  of  as  now  in  a  sort  of  abbreviated 
mon  gesture  to  indicate  the  fate  of  suspected  shorthand  made  up  of  abstract  picture  words, 
and  denounced  persons  and  their  whole  reading,  as  to  sense,  something  like  our  own  . 
families.  cablegrams,  but  written  in  ideographs. 

There  are  eighteen  provinces  in  the  Chi-        To  write  Chinese  it  is  necessary  to  learn 

nese  Empire,  each  with  its  one  or  several  at  least  2000  signs.    At  least  4000  are  neces- 

dialects,  so  that  the  empire  is  really  much  sary  to  read  books  with  facility.     To  learn 

like  Europe  was  at  the  time  of  the  Middle  300  of  these  is  easy,  1000  is  a  task,  2000  is 

Ages,  with  the  Chinese  Emperor  as  Pope,  a  terrible  drudgery,  and  the  second  2000  is 

and    the   land   divided   up   in   principalities,  almost  an  impossibility  to  any  except  life- 

In  Europe  we  have  Italy,  Roumania,  Switz-  long  students.    The  most  that  are  in  use  is 

erland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  each  with  a  7000,  though  of  obsolete  words  there  are 

variety  of  Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  Britain;  20,000  or  30,000  more  of  which  Chinese 

with  its  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and  English,  and  the  encyclopedists  have  made  collections. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHINESE  IDEOGRAPHS,  ^n^lessly.    The  most  abstract  word  in  Chi- 

nese  is  the  word  virtue,  or  uprightness 
A  word  or  two  as  to  the  constitution  of  of  character, — the  basic  virtue  of  the  Con- 
Chinese  writing  will  make  plainer  the  diffi-  fucian  system.  The  following  analysis  will 
culties  of  this  language  to  its  own  country-  explain  the  composition  of  this  interesting 
men,  as  compared  with  the  simple  alpha-  Chinese  character,  and  give  an  insight  into 
betical  nature  of  western  tongues.  In  Chi-  the  construction  of  many  others.  First,  the 
nese  the  written  signs  do  not  usually  repre-  word  "  upright,"  as  of  a  wall  or  house,  is 
sent  the  sounds,  but  each  represents  a  rough  made  up  of  the  signs  for  ten,  eyes,  and 
drawing  of  the  actual  thing  or  idea  spoken  straight, — meaning  that  what  is  seen  by  ten 
about.  For  instance,  we  say  tree,  and  write  workmen  and  no  fault  found  is  upright, 
the  sound,  t,  r,  ee;  but  with  the  Chinaman  The  signs  for  these  are:  L»  ywf4 
the  sound  for  tree  is,  say,  Shu  (shoo),  but  If  we  add  the  sign  for  ^%  CJ^^  f 
he  does  not  write  any  sounds  to  show  it  is  footsteps  of  a  man  /  we  show  that  it  is 
pronounced  Sh,  or  u.  He  draws  a  picture  zvalking  upright  A  that  is  meant;  and 
of  a  tree  with  root,  stem,  and  branches,  the  further  sign  *■  placed  underneath 
J  ^  ,  which  is  pronounced  Shu  in  some  of  a  heart,  thus  /V%  %  (with  its  drops 
thus  ^^  parts,  though  it  may  be  quite  of  blood  or  ar-  ^-^  teries),  shows 
^  different  in  another  district.  A  that  it  is  spiritual  or  heart-quality  that 
man  is  indicated  by  drawing  his  two  legs,  is  expressed. 


A,   and   the  word   is   pronounced  Thus  we  get  y(  "T*  ^Jy\  \  X  VL>^ 

variously,    jin    or    djin,    zhin,  which    are     ^ 

zhon,  rzhon,  ron,  or  renn,  and  written  in  one  square  sign,  and  become  the 

in  some  parts  nyin  or  nyen.     If  a  Chinaman  classic   symbol :  AJhr  and   this   combination 

wishes  to  write  "  sun,"  this  he  calls  usually  for    virtue     or  T^S  uprightness     is      pro- 

Taa-yaang,    or    great    male-principle,     but  nounced    as    a  whole     Doa     (almost 

sometimes  he  uses  another  word  which  may  like  der  or  door  without  the  r) ,  though  each 

be    represented    Rzhi,    for   sun ;    he    writes  of  the  smaller  signs  has  a  different  pronunci- 

this     |— •  ,     which     was     originally     the  ation  of  its  own. 

well-  til    known  symbol,  /^I?\  .      So    for  ^    ^  , ^^„^  ,,,«^«  .,«,,«^ 

i-^      ,  .^  -^  I    •   )  u    •        u  EFFECT  ON  CHINESE  LITERATURE. 

moon  he  writes  t|     v^  which 

was,    of    course,    a    j-\             crescent,  V  With  such  a  system  as  this  it  can  be  easily 

The     Chinese    nu-                merals     run  Jr  seen  how  slow  any  intellectual  progress  or 

,,  much  like  ours,  but  horizon-  means  of  literary  communication  must  be; 
tal.  They  are  called  yi  (yee),  and  the  Chinese  education,  while  it  fosters 
oerh  (er),  saan  (sun),  and  concentration,  memory,  and  application  to 
so  forth.  The  abstract  or  compound  ideas  study  in  a  manner  unknown  to  western  peo- 
are  made  up  of  a  set  of  214  root  words  or  pies,  is  narrow  and  circumscribed,  and  apt  to 
radicals  and  800  phonetics,  or  guides  to  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  intellectual  superior- 
sound.  The  214  radicals  form  the  Chinese  ity  without  sufficient  cause,  by  the  fact  of  a 
alphabet,  and  range  from  a  single  stroke  to  conquest  over  such  a  difficult  means  of  com- 
a  complicated  drawing  of  a  bamboo  with  munication,  while  a  knowledge  of  reading 
holes  in  it,  written  in  seventeen  strokes,  and  writing  in  western  nations  is  the  com- 
meaning  a  "flute."  The  214  are  classifi-  mon  property  of  every  little  child, 
cations  rather  than  letters  of  an  alphabet.  To  be  sure,  from  a  philological  point  of 
and  some  signs, — such  as  man,  mouth,  hand,  view,  when  one  gets  used  to  the  signs  Chi- 
woman,  heart, — are  very  useful  in  composi-  nese  becomes  a  fascinating  study,  and  is  easy 
tion,  standing  for  whole  classes  of  objects  to  read  by  eye,  as  each  sign,  when  once 
or  ideas.  learned,  usually  carries  within  it  its  true 
Abstract  words  are  made  up  of  several  of  meaning  and  original  idea.  In  such  cases, 
these.  To  illustrate:  woman  is,  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  meaning  of  a 
and  child  is  -^  ;  the  combi-  '-f^  sign  has  to  do,  for  example,  with  trees,  or 
nation  ^  *"J  *  means  "  good,  J?S  stars,  or  metals,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
well,  Tfff*  loving,  kind."  A  hand,  some  signs  have  now  little  connection 
woman  -^^  under  a  roof  means  with  their  original  meaning,  and  many  are 
"  peace " ;  a  pig  and  a  roof  indicates  extremely  complicated.  Chinese  abounds  in 
the  "  family " ;  a  mouth  inside  a  door  synonyms  and  hazy,  ill-defined  words,  but 
means    "  to   ask   a   question,"    and    so   on,  sometimes  this  similarity  has  a  useful  result. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  when  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  works 

imperial  edict  was  sent  out  that  on  a  certain  in  the  Peking  educated  speech,  or  Gwaan- 

date  "  all  foreigners  are  to  be  exterminated,"  hw'a  ("  Kuan-hua  ").     But  neither  of  these 

some  friendly  officials  substituted  a  Chinese  two  can  come  at  all  usefully  for  the  com- 

sign  similar  in  looks  but  with  the  meaning  mon  people  before  one  of  the  Chinese  dia- 

"  protected  "     instead    of    "  exterminated  "  lects  is  taken  and  acknowledged  by  the  gov- 

or  "  slaughtered,"  and  this  saved  hundreds  ernment  as  the  standard  and  its  pronuncia- 

of  lives  in  the  friendly  provinces.  tion  carefully  put  into  phonetic  spelling  in 

A  Chinaman  reading  aloud  a  public  notice  a  way  to  commend  itself  alike  to  the  ear  and 

or  edict* can   hardly  be  understood  by   his  to  the  eye.    A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 

hearers  if  they  do  not  see  the  writing.     It  already   done   in   putting  western   scientific 

must  be  read  by  the  eye  to  be  certain  of  the  books  into  Chinese  characters,  using  either 

contents.     Further,  a  man  from  a  different  the  official  or  literary  language.     But  there 

province  would   read   it  aloud  quite  differ-  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  educating  the 

ently,  and  even  then  none  could  be  sure  of  common  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  give 

the  meaning  by  hearing  alone,  unless  it  were  ten  years  of  their  life  to  learning  the  neces- 

couched  in  the  idiom  of  the  district,  which  sary  characters. 

is  usually  not  done,  as  the  common  tongue  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 

of  the  people  is  despised   for  literary  pur-  much  remains  to  be  done  before  government 

poses,  much  as  Italian  was  at  the  time  of  and  commerce  can  be  carried  on  with  the 

Dante,  or  ordinary  Greek  at  the  time  of  the  same    facility  with   which   western    nations 

writing  of  the  Christian  books.    Consequent-  manage  their  affairs.     In  the  western   na- 

ly,  books  are  written  to  be  read  by  the  eye.  tions  every  boy  can  read  and  write  easily  at 

Ordinary  language  is  not  employed,  but  a  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  of 

highly  artificial   and  stilted  style  has  been  literature  and  science  is  thus  thrown  open  to 

developed.     China  wants  a  Cadmus,  a  St.  him  by  degrees  with  this  key.    But  in  China 

John,  and  a  Shakespeare, — the  one  to  put  its  only  a  small  proportion  can  "  read  charac- 

best  and  clearest  dialect  into  phonetic  writ-  ters,"  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  read  and 

ing;  the  second  to  teach  the  highest  philo-  write  easily  and  correctly, 

sophical    and    moral    truths    in    the    simple  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Chi- 

words  of  common  life;  and  the  third  to  open  nese  could  remedy  this:  one  by  learning  aii- 

the  imagination  and  bring  all  into  harmony  other  language,  as  English  or  Esperanto.  In 

in  one  grand  .plan  of  the  ideal  man  and  Japan,  English  forms  the  second  language, 

woman ;  while  a  fourth, — a  Chinese  Huxley,  and  the  million  of  students  who  can  now 

— is  required  to  explain  scientific  truths  in  a  read  English  must  have  added  very  largely 

simple  and  easily  understood  manner.  to  the  power  of  intercommunication  of  the 

FORMS  OF  LITERARY  EXPRESSION  IN  CHINA.  {""^"^^    "^*'"°"'    \   ^^    "°''^'"g    "V^t"-' 

knowledge  of  i^rench  and  German,  which  is 
The  Chinese  have  no  lack  of  poetry  of  considerable,  though  far  less  than  of  Eng- 
their  own,  much  of  it  of  a  high  degree  of  lish.  But  in  China  a  better  means  would  be 
excellence,  as  can  be  seen  by  reading  Pro-  to  put  their  own  simple  language  into  pho- 
fessor  Giles*  volume  on  "  Chinese  Litera-  netics.  This  can  be  done  in  several  ways, — 
ture,"  in  the  World's  Literature  seri^.  The  by  a  syllabary,  with  signs  for  separate  syl- 
drama  is  held  in  low  esteem  in  China,  and  lables,  as  ba,  be,  bo,  bu,  and  so  on,  as  is 
actors  are  regarded,  with  barbers,  as  being  done  with  the  Japanese  Kana.  A  more  use- 
too  low  to  admit  into  the  colleges.  The  ful  way,  however,  would  be  to  use  a  care- 
spread  of  the  love  for  imaginative  dramatic  fully  adjusted  system  of  romanized  spelling, 
poetry  may  come  about,  as  in  other  coun-  using  phonetic  signs  of  the  roman  alphabet 
tries,  by  a  translation  into  Chinese  of  Shake-  which  all  the  other  nations  could  easily  read, 
speare's  plays,  or  by  the  springing  forth  of  At  present  the  Chinese  themselves  have  no 
a  new  Chinese  poet  writing  in  the  common  phonetic  spelling,  and  no  study  of  exact  pho- 
tongue.  The  common  tongue  bears  on  its  netics,  or  so  little  of  it  that  it  practically 
waves  the  great  vessels.  In  Japan  the  west-  counts  for  naught.  The  Chinese  idea  of 
crn  styles  have  been  taken  up,  and  novels  phonetics  is  to  take  one  of  their  best-known 
and  poems  written  in  ordinary  language  characters, — let  us  say,  for  example,  a  char- 
about  everyday  themes  are  now  becoming  acter  called  (n  Pekinese  chu, — and  another 
common.'  The  second  desideratum  can  be  pronounced  ping;  and  by  putting  the  two 
satisfied  by  the  translation  of  biographical,  together  (chu-ping)   the  first  sound  of  the 
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first  character  is  added  to  the  last  sound  of  comparable  to  English,  French,  or  German, 
the  second  character,  so  obtaining  the  re-  are  Wade's  (Mateer's  is  nearly  the  same),  the 
suit,  "  ching."  This  is  found  useful  among  Standard,  and  the  International  Phonetic, 
the  Chinese  in  cases  of  disputed  pronuncia-  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  these  sys- 
tion,  or  for  indicating  that  of  foreign  words,  tems  in  detail.  We  must  constantly  keep 
Unfortunately,  useful  as  it  may  appear  at  in  mind,  however,  that  for  China  to  hjive  the 
first  trial,  the  Chinese  pronounce  their  words  benefits  of  western  science  and  for  other  na- 
so  differently  in  different  provinces  that  it  is  tions  to  treat  her  as  on  a  par  with  themselves 
not  possible  to  rely  on  this  device.  It  is  no  she  must  have  a  constitution,  an  organized 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  different  parts  of  educational  system,  and  for  this,  a  national 
China  what  is  in  one  province  called  chu  spoken  language.  To  have  the  language 
in  others  may  well  be  either  chu  or  ju,  cho,  become  truly  national  she  must  somehow 
jo,  chowu,  jowu,  juwu,  or  possibly  ngo,  nga,  or  other  have  phonetics  properly  studied 
or  even  waa!  Chinese  phonetics  are  par-  and  carefully  taught  in  her  schools,  as  a 
ticularly  fluidic.  To  the  average  Chinaman,  means  to  indicate  the  correct  standard  pro- 
even  when  educated,  it  makes  little  differ-  nunciation. 

ence  if  you  pronounce  "  International  Law,"        A  method  of  teaching  Chinese  either  to 

or  "  International  Gnaw,"  or  "  Internation-  Chinese  themselves  or  to  foreigners  should 

al  Raw," — all  will  be  understood,  and  he  include   a  course   in   Peking  mandarin,    as 

will  use  these  interchangeably.  the    official    language.     The    pronunciation 

PHONETIC  SYSTEMS  NOW  IN  USE.  fi^^^^  ^^  indicated  phonetically  either  with 

Cnmese  signs  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  or 
Among  the  foreign  educators,  missionaries,  both.  Preferably,  the  tones  should  be  indi- 
and  diplomatists  in  China  there  are  several  cated  if  possible  by  additional  letters  or 
phonetic  systems  now  used  or  being  tried,  doubled  signs  within  the  body  of  the  word, 
Among  these  are  the  following:  The  early  rather  than  be  entirely  omitted,  or  indicated 
French  romanized,  now  nearly  obsolete;  one  by  figures  above  the  line,  as  in  the  Wade 
or  two  German  systems  of  greater  or  less  system.  The  recognized  international  pho- 
complexity  and  weirdness;  the  English  dip-  netics  as  used  in  Japan  should  be  used,  but 
lomatic  romanized,  known  as  Wade's  sys-  somewhat  modified  to  give  room  to  indicate 
tem,  which  for  want  of  something  better  has  the  tones.  The  principle  of  this  interna- 
become  almost  universal,  and  the  American  tional  system  is :  "  English  consonants  and 
missionary  system,  known  as  Mateer's ;  the  continental  vowels."  The  Chinese  language 
Standard'  Romanized  Pronunciation  system  should  not  be  regarded  as  monosyllabic,  but 
(a  compound  and  improvement  of  these  lat-  those  syllables  which  naturally  run  together 
ter  two)  ;  M.  Murray's  numerical  system,  in  speaking  should  be  run  together  in  writ- 
used  chiefly  for  Braille  printing  for  the  ing.  The  ideal  should  be  to  take  the  most 
blind,  in  which  the  408  root  Chinese  sounds  distinct  and  important  dialect,  say  Pekinese, 
are  given  numbers  and  are  indicated  by  a  and  form  a  language  which  could  be  easily 
raised  system  of  dots  punched  on  paper  in  read  by  all  who  knew  the  Roman  alphabet, 
tiny  squares;  a  Chinese  syllabary  based  on  so  that  whether  American,  British,  Norse, 
the  Japanese  Kana;  several  new  and  wonder-  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Japanese,  all 
ful  Chinese  systems,  based  on  Chinese  sign  would  be  able  to  use  and  understand  it. 
writing,  and  looking  like  Chinese  (the  Chinese  is  a  language  that  now  requires 
schools  and  colleges  are  full  of  inventors  of  studying  from  five  to  ten  years  to  learn  at 
these  wonderful  systems)  ;  a  method  of  Chi-  all  usefully.  One  becomes  skilful  in  it  only 
nese  shorthand,  which  is  said  to  have  great  after  twenty  years  of  hard  work.  With  a 
vogue,  especially  among  women ;  and  finally  phonetic  system  and  a  good  method  of  ar- 
the  International  Phonetic  System,  worked  ranging  the  common  idioms  of  daily  life,  we 
out  by  the  present  writer,  and  taught  by  should  be  able  to  speak  Chinese  fairly  well 
him  in  the  Peking  Imperial  College.  This  in  six  months  or  a  year, 
is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  more  complete  With  such  a  good  phonetic  system  fully 
than,  the  international  romanizing  suggested  worked  out  for  all  the  ordinary  phrases  and 
by  a  Japanese  missionary,  and  now  used  for  idioms  of  common  life,  some  simple  grammar 
their  own  language  by  the  Japanese.  The  and  a  dictionary  of  words  on  the  same  plan, 
only  three  systems  worthy  of  consideration,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  put  China  on  a 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  Chi-  level  with  other  nations  in  the  possession  of 
nese  into  some  kind  of  a  written  language  an  easily  read  and  easily  acquired  means  of 
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verbal  intercommunication.    This  would  be  philosopher  Leibniz  longed  for,  but  in  vain, 

not  only  of  great  service  to  commercial  and  The  Chinese  have  kept  their  unity  amid  the 

diplomatic  circles  throughout  the  world,  but  clashings  of  empires,  by  the  sole  means  of  this 

would  prove  of  the  very  greatest  advantage  notation;   but   they  have  also  remained   in 

to    philology    and    linguistics.      China    has  semi-darkness  while  other  nations  advanced, 

something  to  teach,  but  its  chest  of  treasures  by  the  continued  use  of  a  language  which  in- 

is  as  good  as  locked  up,  owing  to  the  heavi-  dicates  ideas  instead  of  pronunciation.     To 

ness  of  the  key,  which  only  a  giant  in  intel-  change  is  to  progress.     Progress  is  based  on 

lect  or  patience  can  turn.    The  Chinese  have  education.    Education  is  based  on  language, 

advanced  in  the  past  by  their  unique  posses-  The  Chinese  problem  is  a  language  problem, 

sion  of  a  complete  philosophy  without  su-  and  if  China  herself  and  the  other  nations 

perstition,  and  a  universal  notation  of  ideas,  recognize  this  the  "  Eastern  Window  "  will 

— two  great  desiderata  which  the  German  soon  open  for  light. 


THE  NEED  OF   LAW  REFORM  IN  CHINA. 

BY  CHARLES  SUMNER  LOBINGIER. 

Zi  N   interesting  phase  of   the   many-sided  ers  appears  less  extensive,  though  the  results 

progressive  movement  in  the  Chinese  may  be  quite  as  effectual.     The  system  of 

Empire    is    the   undertaking    to    reform    its  punishments  has,  indeed,  already  been  consid- 

judicial  system.    A  commission  charged  with  erably  mitigated,  largely  through  the  efforts 

this  duty  is  now  at  work,  and  during  a  recent  of  Wu  Ting- Fang,  well  known  in  America 

visit  to  China  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  by  reason  of  his  long  and  efficient  service  as 

of  meeting  a  member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Y.  L.  the  Chinese  representative  at  Washington. 

Kuan, — whose  official   title  is   Secretary  of  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  purpose  to 

the  Ministry  of  Law, — and  of  learning  from  change  materially  the  system  of  private  sub- 

him  some  of  its  program.  stantive  law,  and  for  this  there  appear  to  be 

excellent  reasons. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  JAPAN. 

T      ^  1  .         ^1  .       ^                 .                         1  THE  CHINESE  CODE. 

In  takmg  this  step,  as  m  many  other  re- 
spects, China  is  now  following  in  the  foot-  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  China 
steps  of  Japan.  One  of  the  first  innovations  has  an  ancient  and  elaborate,  not  to  say 
of  the  Mikado's  government  after  its  over-  voluminous,  code  of  written  laws.  In  point 
throw  of  the  Shogunate  was  the  establish-  of  antiquity  it  is  by  far  the  oldest  of  all  codes 
ment  of  a  judiciary'  upon  western  lines.  This  now  in  force.  Only  such  instruments  as  the 
was  inaugurated  as  early  as  1872,  and  its  Decalogue  or  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  seem 
existence  afforded  one  of  the  principal  argu-  ancient  beside  it.  If  the  Code  of  Justinian 
merits  whereby  seventeen  years  later,  but  pre-  had  been  continuously  operative  since  its 
maturely,  many  now  believe,  foreign  powers  promulgation  it  would  still  be  youthful  as 
were  induced  to  relinquish  their  claims  of  compared  with  this  Chinese  product.  In- 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Japan.  trinsically   it  consists  of  some   twenty-four 

The  Sunrise  Empire  followed  up  this  first  volumes,  in  the  literary  language  of  the  em- 
reform  with  a  series  of  sweeping  changes  in  pire,  and  it  not  only  covers  the  general  field 
the  laws  themselves,  resulting  finally  in  the  of  substantive  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  legal  system  se-  dence,  but  it  also  touches  upon  nearly  every 
lected  from  the  best  foreign  sources.  In  phase  of  human  interest  and  duty;  for  the 
1 88 1  a  new  criminal  code  (now  about  to  be  Chinese  conception  of  law  is  broader  than 
superseded)  was  put  into  force  abolishing  the  the  Occidental  and  includes  many  subjects 
severe  and  barbarous  penalties  which  had  been  which  western  jurists  would  regard  as  be- 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese  many  centuries  longing  to  the  domain  of  ethics  or  etiquette.* 
before.  Codes  of  procedure,  both  criminal  Independently  of  its  contents  the  external 
and  civil,  were  promulgated  in  1890,  and  character  of  this  code  affords^a  guaranty  of 
about  three  years  later  a  commercial  and  a  .  such,  e.g.,  ^re  the  numerous  inTunctions  ot'^i 

civil  code,  both  based  upon  German  models.  duty  enforced  by  severe  penalties,   and   the   minute 

The  program  of  the  Chinese  law  reform-  L'fnts"""'"'  '°"«'""°«  '""'"'«*  ""  "«"  ""K"**" 
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its  permanence.    It  is  saidt  to  consist  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  administration  needed. 
accumulated  decrees  of  the  emperors,  datmg 

back  twenty  centuries,  collected,  revised,  and  Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  code  is  one  of 
arranged  in  logical  order,  and  is  thus  an  ap-  substantive  law  only, — f.  e,,  it  prescribes 
plication,  upon  an  elaborate  scale,  of  the  sys-  rights  and  duties,  but  does  not,  it  is  said, 
tem  of  adjudicated  precedents  which  forms  contain  any  provisions  governing  procedure 
the  foundation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  juris-  or  the  methods  of  enforcing  rights.  More- 
prudence.  But  in  China  the  respect  for  prec-  over,  there  seem  to  be  no  distinctively  judicial 
edent  and  written  authority  is  much  greater  officers  in  China;  the  governmental  system 
than  with  us.  "  A  quotation  from  Confucius  has  come  down  unchanged  from  a  time  when 
has  .settled  many  a  quarrel,  arbitrated  many  a  >the  various  classes  of  functions  had  not  been 
dispute."^  The  only  class  at  all  correspond^  differentiated,  and  one  set  of  officials  might 
ing  to  our  lawyers  is  that  known  as  "  searon-  perform  any  sort  of  duty.  To-day  the  court 
ers,"  whose  business  it  is  to  find  a  precedent  of  lowest  grade  is  the  Yamen  of  the  district 
according  to  which  a  litigated  question  may  magistrate,  who,  besides  being  the  all-around 
be  decided.  With  such  notions  thus  deeply  administrative  officer  of  his  locality,  hears 
rooted,  a  code  containing  the  precedents  of  causes  of  any  character.  From  his  decision  an 
ages  and  embodying  die  sum  of  Chinese  jurid-  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  prefect,  the  pro- 
ical  philosophy  is  not  apt  to  be  seriously  dis-  vincial  magistrate,  the  viceroy,  and  formerly 
ttirbed  even  by  the  mighty  upheaval  now  tak-  to  the  censorate  in  Peking,  though  a  court 
ing  place  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  of  cassation  has  now  been  established  there. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  such  a  result  would  be  As  the  rules  require  the  decision  of  every 
desirable.  The  displacement  of  an  in-  inferior  tribunal  to  be  reviewed  by  a  higher 
digenous,  time-honored  system  of  laws,  even  one,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  simplest  piece  of 
though  defective,  by  one  of  alien  origin,  per-  litigation  is  subject  to  long  and  vexatious  de- 
haps  abstractly  better,  is  a  serious  undertak-  lays,'  while  in  no  case  can  it  receive  the  at- 
ing,  and  the  results  are  likely  to  be  disap-  tention  of  a  class  of  skilled  men  specially 
pointing.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Japanese  have  trained  for  the  task  of  administering  justice 
succeeded  in  adapting  their  exotic,  though  according  to  law.  It  is  to  the  removal  of 
smoothly  phrased,  codes  to  the  spirit  and  un-  such  patent  and  inherent  defects  that  the 
derstanding  of  the  people.  While  in  Japan  reformatory  commission  is  now  devoting  its 
recently  the  writer  was  informed,  upon  good  labors.  The  plan  is  to  establish  a  real  judi- 
authority,  that  the  judges  themselves  are  often  ciary,  whose  functions  are  to  be  separate  and 
at  a  loss  to  understand  these  codes  and  that  it  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  branch ;  its 
is  not  \incommon  for  them,  confidentially,  to  members  to  be  selected  only  from  those  espe- 
seek  the  assistance  of  foreign  lawyers  in  cases  cially  equipped  for  its  duties,  and  its  pro- 
of doubtful  interpretation.  cedure  to  be  regulated  by  uniform  and  recog- 

In  China,  however,  if  we  may  believe  im-  nized  rules,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discre- 
partial  critics,  not  even  theoretical  superiority  tion  of  each  individual  magistrate.  Recog- 
of  foreign  systems  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  nizing,  no  doubt,  the  hugeness  as  well  as  the 
displacing  the  ancient  national  code.  The  importance  of  the  task  and  the  undesirability 
author  last  quoted  says  that  the  Chinese  laws  of  hasty  action,  the  government  in  its  imperial 
"  as  a  whole  are  mild  and  humane,  far  supe-  edict  providing  for  the  change  allows  fifteen 
rior  to  those  found  in  any  other  Asiatic  coun-  years  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  sys- 
try."  And  the  translator  of  the  code.  Sir  tem.  With  this  period  at  their  disposal  and 
George  Stanton,  declared :  "  When  we  turn  with  the  experience  of  Japan  to  guide  them, 
from  the  ravings  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or  the  the  Chinese  commissioners  ought  to  be  able 
Puranas  to  the  tone  of  sense  and  business  in  to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  caused  such 
this  Chinese  collection,  it  is  like  passing  from  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  aliens  residing 
darkness  to  light,  from  the  dwellings  of  in  the  former  country.  For  the  good  of 
dotage  to  the  exercise  of  an  improved  under-  China,  not  less  than  of  the  stranger  within 
standing;  and  redundant  and  minute  as  these  her  gates,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  reform- 
laws  arc,  in  many  particulars,  we  scarcely  ers  in  achieving  their  task  may  realize  that 
know  a  European  code  that  is  at  once  so  the  due  and  speedy  dispensing  of  justice  to 
copious  and  so  consistent,  or  is  nearly  so  freed  foreigners  as  well  as  to  the  subject  is  the  first 
from  intricacy,  bigotry,  and  fiction."  concern  of  the  state,  a  requisite  to  lasting 
— --rT — 7 — ,,,^    ^ — rrz: ;; ^a  iok —  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  surest  pass- 

fHolcombe,  "The  Real  Chinaman,"  pp.  30,  195.  ^^^.  rX       ^  i       ^.j  .         ^ 

1 75  p  45  port  to  the  conhdencc  of  outside  nations. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  THE  WORLD'S  STOCK 

OF  GOLD. 

]^f  ORE  than  $i,ooo,CXX>  per  diem  is  the  amount  of  gold  equivalent  to  less  than  a  sin- 
value  of  the  supply  of  gold  to  the  gle  year's  production  of  our  mines  alone, 
world,  yet  it  is  so  mechanically  managed  that  This  is,  in  part,  because  gold  enters  into  the 
it  fails  to  subserve  fully  the  tremendous  in-  arts  and  the  coinages  of  the  commercial  world 
terests  which  depend  on  it.  In  the  various  as  soon  as  it  is  produced, 
treasuries,  banks,  and  other  depositories  of  As  the  case  stands  to-day  every  state  re- 
the  commercial  world  there  is  to-day  a  stock  quires,  and  must  have,  command  of  the  means 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion  equal  in  value  to  to  liquidate  its  paper  issues  in  gold,  but  there 
about  $3,300,000,000.  Late  in  1907  the  is  no  necessity  herein  'for  selfish  accumula- 
United  States  Treasury  held  of  this  aggre-  tion,  rendering  it  difficult  for  neighboring 
gate  $916,000,000,  Bank  of  France  $541,-  states  to  obtain  it  when  required  by  the 
000,000,  State  Bank  of  Russia  508,000,000,  exigencies  of  legitimate  commerce,  without 
Bank  of  Austro-Hungary  $229,000,000,  being  obliged  to  sell  securities  and  products 
Bank  of  Italy  $167,000,000,  Bank  of  Eng-  at  bankruptcy  prices,  says  Mr.  Alex.  Del 
land  $159,000,000,  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger-  Mar  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Jan- 
many  $146,000,000,  Bank  of  Spain,  $78,*  uary.  Accordingly,  he  suggests  a  project  to 
000,000,  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  $38,000,-  remedy  this  embarrassing  condition,  which  lie 
000,  Bank  of  Naples  $35,000,000,  Bank  of  describes  as  "  purely  mechanical  ": 

Scotland  $26,000,000,  National  Bank  of  r*  •  *  wv  *u  *•  *  1  r  u  u  1^ 
,^  1  rf^  XT  ^*  I  T>  I  L  It  IS  to  mobilize  the  entire  stock  of  gold  held 
Denmark  $24,000,000,  National  Bank  of  ^y  the  contracting  states,  by  means  of  issuing, 
Belgium  $21,000,000,  Royal  Bank  of  Swe-  against  such  stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  which 
den  $21,000,000,  National  Bank  of  Rou-  shall  be  made  legal  tenders  in  all  of  the  con- 
mania  $20,000,000,  Bank  of  Ireland  $16,-  ^\^f^^  states,  except  at  the  treasury  of  the 
o'lji.  1  £.  '  &  J  State  of  issue.  Each  state  shall  substitute  such 
000,000,  Switzerland   banks  of  issue,  $13,-  certificates   in  place   of  the  gold   for  all  pur- 

000,000,     National     Bank    of    Switzerland  poses  for  which  the  gold  is  now  employed,  and 

$12,000,000,  German  local  banks  $11,000,-  shall  undertake  to  pay  them  on  demand.     The 

000,   Bank  of   Sicily  $9,500,000,   Bank  of  security  afforded  by  such  certificates  would  be 

XT              d"                      tT    1      i  T>   1       •     &£.  just  as  good  as, — nay,  even  better  than, — that  of 

Norway  $9,000,000,  Bank  of  Bulgaria  $6,-  ^^^  g^i^  ^^3^1^     The  expense  entailed  and  time 

000,000,  Bank  of  Portugal  $5,500,000,  Bank  lost  in  conveying  the  metal  to  and  fro  across 
of  Finland  $5,500,000,  National  Bank  of  the  ocean  and  of  recoining  it  would  be  avoided; 
Servia  $3,000,000,  National  Bank  of  Greece  ^nd  in  case  of  urgent  demand  from  either  side. 
d>-^  ^Z^  J  •  *u  J  "^  •  .  ^1  •  or  as  between  the  first-class  powers,  the  certifi- 
$500,000,  and  in  other  depositories  in  this  ^^^^3  ^^uld  respond  to  the  demands  of  corn- 
country,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  merce  and  of  exchange  with  a  celerity  and  cer- 
America,  the  Colonies,  Turkey,  Egypt,  In-  taintv  that  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  metal 
dia,  Japan,  and  China  there  was,  approxi-  itself. 

mately,  $280,000,000  additional.  That  this  could  be  accomplished  he  points 

This  immense  stock  of  gold  is  popularly  out  that  states  have  frequently  admitted  into 

supposed  to  flow  whither  exchange  demands;  their  monetary  circulation,  with  full  legal- 

but  this  is  a  delusion,  and  it  is  attached  by  tender  power,  the  coins  of  other  states.     For 

numerous  and  invisible  ligatures  to  the  coun-  instance :  Spanish  coins  were  accepted  in  this 

tries  which  secure  possession  of  it.     Indeed,  country,  Portuguese  in  England,  and  English 

It  is  so  tied   up  that  a  demand   from  one  in  Portugal.     The  Latin   Monetary  Union 

county   to   another,   even   in   exchange   for  in  1866,  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 

securities  or  commodities  offered  at  a  depre-  land,  and  Italy,  later  including  the  Papal 

ciation  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  is  re-  States,  Greece,  and  Roumania,  and  the  Scan- 

sponded  to  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  diffi-  dinavian   Union, — Denmark,   Norway,   and 

culty,  and  delay.    The  events  of  our  recent  Sweden, — ^are     illustrations     of     inter-state 

crisis   demonstrated   the   difficulty  of  with-  agreements  for  uniform  coinage  recognition, 

drawing   from   Europe  to  this  country  an  The  international  postal  union  and  money 
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Ofdei*  system  deals  in  credits  amounting  to  and  let  the  commissioners  of  all  the  contract- 
hundreds  of  millions  per  annum.  "  Why  ing  states  countersign  and  register  the  certifi- 
not,"  says  he,  "  a  system  of  international  cates  of  each  state.  Since  the  legal-tender 
legal-tender  certificates  backed  by  deposits  of  quality  depends  on  more  than  two  belligerent 
gold  coin,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  issue,  states,  and  would  be  regulated  by  the  conven- 
but,  unlike  the  coin,  full  legal-tenders  in  each  tion  obligatory  in  all,  no  danger  need  be  ap- 
and  all  of  the  contracting  states?  When  prehended  from  the  second  query ;  and  a  scale 
wanted  at  home,  as  a  basis  for  other  issues,  which  enables  large  sums  in  pounds-sterling, 
they  could  be  locked  up  in  the  treasury;  francs,  marks,  florins,  rubles,  and  dollars  to 
when  wanted  abroad  they  could  be  used  at  be  expressed  in  national  integers  of  equiva- 
once,  without  expense  of  carriage  or  recoin-  lent  gold  weights  exists  to  solve  the  denomi- 
age."  national  apprehension.  Hence,  **  the  plan 
Three  objections,  he  concedes,  may  be  herein  outlined  would  virtually  provide  a 
urged :  Where  shall  the  stock  be  deposited  ?  Bank  of  the  World ;  and  its  promise  of  influ- 
Shall  the  contract  be  observed  in  case  of  hos-  ence  in  securing  the  peace  of  that  world 
tilities  ?  How  may  different  coinage  de-  should  be  great  enough  to  sweep  away  any  ob- 
nominations  be  regulated  ?  He  replies,  in  jections  to  its  adoption  that  may  be  raised  by 
order,  thus:  Let  each  state  keep  its  own  stock  either  class  interest  or  diplomatic  intrigue." 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  UNCLE  SAM. 

A  TTRACTIVE  as  is  the  civil  service  and  "  kicking.'*    This  the  incumbent  quickly  dis- 

alluring  as   is   an   official   position   at  covered.     The  thousand-dollar  grade  was  a 

Washington  to  most  young  men,  the  delights  gathering  of  all  sorts:  those  who  could  get 

of  serving  the  Government  at  its  principal  no  higher  and  those  who  had  been  reduced 

seat  are  not  unalloyed  with  drawbacks  and  from    higher    grades.     The  lawyer's  clerk 

disappointments.  A  former  ten-doUar-a-week  emerged   from   that   environment,   however, 

clerk  in  a  country  lawyer's  office,  who  sue-  and    in    the   process   discovered    that    "  effi- 

ceeded  to  a  clerkship  at  $900  a  year  in  Wash-  ciency  "  workings  are  taken  in  a  Pickwickian 

ington  under  civil-service  regulations,  found  sense  and  are  construed  in  an  esoteric  sense 

his  position  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses.  by  that  patient  personage,  the  appointment 

Describing  his  experiences  in  the  National  clerk,  who  reads  them  through  a  pair  of  spec- 

Magazine  for  December,  Mr.  H.  C.  Gauss  tacles  entirely  his  own,  and  who  is,  in  the 

says  that  nine  o'clock  each  morning  saw  the  main,  correct  in  his  translation  of  the  sym- 

commencement  of  this  public  servant's  labors,  bols.     He  also  discovered  that  the  man  who 

With  the  exception  of  half-an-hour  lunch  in-  hides  his  light  under  a  bushel  runs  no  dan- 

terval  he  worked  until  4 :  30  p.  m.  daily,  prin-  ger  of  being  unearthed, 

cipally  taking  dictation  from  an  older  clerk.  At  the  twelve-hundred-dollar  stage  he  con- 

His  salary  was  paid  in  two  instalments,  half  eluded  that  his  limit  was  reached  and  that  he 

on  the  15th  and  the  remainder  on  the  30th.  was  idle  a  good  deal  of  the  time.    Hence,  he 

Thirty  dollars  was  the  minimum  for  board  studied  law,  and,  on  admission  to  the  bar, 

and  room ;  $5  for  luncheon ;  $3  for  car-fare,  made  a  good  connection  with  the  lawyer  who 

and  laundry  and  sundries  consumed  so  much  had  first  employed  him.     On  his  retirement 

of  the  balance  that  he  was  eagerly  awaiting  he  summed  up  his  experience  of  civil  service 

the  second  month's  pay-day.  After  six  months  as  follows : 

he  congratulated  himself  if  pay-day  found  There  are  not  many  good  positions  in  gov- 

him  with  cash  on  hand.  emment  employment  accessible  from  the  clas- 

His  grade  was  the  lowest.    Next  to  it  was  sified  service, 

the  thousand-dollar  division;  above  that  the  There  are  also  many  bright  young  men 

twelve-hundred-dollar  class;   then   the  six-  constantly  striving  for  these  places,  and  the 

teen-hundred    and    eigh teen-hundred    dollar  large  side  of  the  ratio  is  on  that  of  the  striv- 

variety,  next  to  the  chief  clerk  of  division,  ers. 

Over  that  functionary  was  the  chief  clerk  of  The  best  positions  in  life  attainable  through 
the  bureau,  subordinate  only  to  the  chief  the  classified  service  are  those  in  outside  em- 
clerk  of  the  department.    Efficiency  in  work  ployment,  preparation  for  which  is  made  pos-  ^ 
is  a  lever  for  prometion  assisted  by  forcible  sible  by  the  conditions  of  government  work. 
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Securing  emplo3rment  in  the  classified  serv-  expectation  of  a  satisfactory  outcome.  While 

ice  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance  as  between  there  is  continuous  employment  at  good  pay 

a  given  number  of  persons  of  probably  simi-  during  the  productive  years,  the  intangible 

lar  qualifications;  but  the  chance  offers  the  surplus  of  friends  and  associations  does  not 

opportunity  of  hitting  upon  individuals  well  accumulate  as  in  outside  life, 

adapted   for   the   work.     Any   rigid  system  The  problem  of  disposing  of  old  and  dis- 

would  fill  the  departments  with  clerks  who  abled  clerks  cannot  be  settled  by  opposing  a 

would  conform  to  the  pattern  of  the  system,  civil-pension  list.    It  is  settled  now  and  could 

which  in  turn  would  reflect  its  creator,  so  that  be  administered  at  less  expense  if  given  its 

the  clerks  would  be  very  much  of  one  kind.  proper  name. 

Very  much  of  the  new  material  is  impres-  Comparative    efficiency   cannot    be   ascer- 

sionable,  and  is  quickly  modified  and  molded,  tained  until  a  standard  of  efficiency  has  been 

In  promotion,  the  personal  equation  has  its  established.    No  one  knows  whether  the  Gov- 

influence.    The  academic  system  of  marking  ernment  work  is  being  efficiently  done.    The 

for  efficiency  is  absurd.     Modified  by  those  most  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  being  done, 

who  have  to  deal  with  its  results,  it  works  Readers  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Gauss  will 

with  a  reasonable  amount  of  justice,  though  be  able   the   better  to  appreciate  the  work 

with  inevitable  cases  of  individual  hardship.  of  the  Keep  Commission,  described  on  page 

The  pathos  of  the  service  is  the  absence  of  190  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 
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THE   AXIS  OF  EUROPEAN    POLICY,— THE   BAGDAD 

RAILWAY. 

HE  culminating  point  of  German  policy  cession  has  marked   a  veritable  epoch   in  the 

in   the   Near  East   is,  says   M.   Rene  economic  history  of  the  East. 

Pinon  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  The  resurrection  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  so 

construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway.     The  gigantic  an  enterprise  that  it  cannot  be  the 

French  reviews  have  recently  been  devoting  achievement  of  one  nation  alone.    M.  Pinon 

considerable  attention  to  this  question,  and  strongly  advocates  an  entente  between  Ger- 

M.  Pinon  discusses  in  great  detail  the  rela-  many  and  France  in  the  Levant.  The  greater 

tions  of  Germany  and  Turkey.    He  analyzes  the  task,  he  says,  the  more  dangerous  the  pos- 

German  methods  very  carefully.     He  points  sibility  of  disputes,  the  more  need  there  is 

out  that  the  most  important  element  in  Ger-  for  ententes, 

man  preponderance  in  the  Near  East  is  the  ____  „.,, „-.^^   ^   ^.^r^T.«   «^t*.«, 

J.   ,     *^,      .               .     .        ,     ^              .1.     rr   .  THE    RAILROAD   A    DANGER    POINT. 

cordial  relations  existing  between  the  Kaiser 

and  the  Sultan.    Therein  lies  both  its  great-  M.  Francis  Delaisi's  article  on  the  Bag- 

est  strength  and  its  weakness.  dad  railway  in  La  Revue  may  be  read  in  con- 

_,,     ^            ^     .             ,          ,  .      .           e  nection  with  the  above  article.     He  recapitu- 

The  German  banks  are  the  real  inspirers  of  ,           ^      j^j             ^    ^      g  ^^        j, 

German  economic  and  colonial  expansion.    The  ,                 j    u     j-/r     1  •            &  «^    '«"«'«»/ 

maxim  of  the  German  financier  is  that  the  bank  scheme,  and  the  difficulties  Germany  has  had 

ought  to  precede  commerce  in  order  to  facilitate  to  contend  with  down  to  the  summer  of  the 

business     transactions     and     organize     credit,  present  year,  when  the  3  per  cent,  increase  of 

While  German  banks  have  been  multiplying  in  the  Turkish  Customs  dues  was  instituted  to 

the  East,  Berlin  and  Constantinople  have  been  occii»-o  «-ko  nTnT-In'oV.  nM,o^or^4-o^  i^^  ..K^  ..»:!...».. 

linked  together  by  telegraph,  and  the  German  ^^'"^^  ^^^  Turkish  guarantee  for  the  railway. 

hope  to  extend  telegraphic  communications  by  The  railway  is  to  make  Bagdad  five  hours  in- 
the  Bagdad  railway  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  stead  of  fifty-five  days  distant  from  Constanti- 
Gulf  and  thence  to  the  Dutch  Indies.  But  Ger-  nople,  and  it  will  enable  the  Turks  to  convey 
many  places  even  more  reliance  upon  her  mari-  troops  rapidly  to  their  most  distant  frontiers, 
time  organization,  and,  in  addition  to  the  con-  In  short,  it  will  consolidate  the  Ottoman  Em- 
quest  of  the  Mediterranean,  her  object  is  to  pire.  It  will  accelerate  the  present  route  to  In- 
found  agencies  in  the  Turkish  ports,  the  Persian  dia,  and  the  Suez  Canal  will  lose  much  of  its 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  these  means,  commercial  importance.  Naturally  the  Germans 
however,  are  but  the  avenues  leading  up  to  the  wished  to  retain  for  themselves  all  the  glory  of 
construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway.  Hitherto  the  scheme, — and  the  profits;  but  England, 
the  great  international  routes  have  surrounded  France  and  Russia  being  opposer  to  such  a 
the  Ottoman  Empire  without  penetrating  into  monopoly,  the  railway  for  the  last  four  years 
its  interior.  The  creation  of  a  network  of  rail-  has  been  the  axis  of  European  policy.  Times 
ways  in  Anatolia  and  the  Bagdad  railway  con-  have  changed  since  the  railway  was  first  pro- 
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jeCted    France  is  no  longer  ready  to  offer  her  M.    Berard    suggests   that   neither   England 

capital  unconditionally,  and  the  powers  insist  on  ^^qj.  Europe  will  gain  by  not  recognizing  this 

the  railway  beiyig  an  international  affair.  ^^^^^     ^^  p^j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  j^^ 

Why  the  Kaleer  Must  Have  His  Bagrdad.  believes  the  conflicting  interests  of  England 
Writing  on  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  England,  and  Germany  might  be  reconciled.  He 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  (M.  Victor  viould  allow  the  Germans  to  build  the  rail- 
Berard)  assumes  that  the  question  of  the  w^ay  as  far  as  Basso  rah,  an  arrangement 
Bagdad  railway  must  have  been  one  of  the  which  would  not  hinder  English  boats  as- 
chief  topics  discussed  at  Windsor.  For  sev-  cending  the  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdad.  As 
enteen  years  this  question  has  dominated  the  compensation  for  the  German  railway  on 
relations  between  London  and  Berlin,  and  the  Euphrates,  the  English  should  ask  for  an 
the  construction  of  the  railway  has  always  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Lynch 
been  one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  the  Company  on  the  Tigris,  and  they  would  find 
Kaiser's  ambition.  Now  that  the  marshal-  that  neither  their  political  influence  at  Bag- 
ship  of  the  world  is  no  longer  in  his  hands  he  dad  nor  their  commercial  advantages  would 
is  more  than  ever  in  need  of  a  victory,  and  be  reduced  in  any  way. 


THE  FIGHTING  VALUE   OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

(GENERAL  LANGLOIS,  of  the  staff  of  clear,  would  be  of  little  avail.  In  the  more  im- 
^^  the  French  army,  contributes  to  the  PO!"^^"^  operations  which  must  succeed,  the  po- 
n  J  T\  n^  J  /T>  '  \  sition  of  the  rrench  army,  according  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Pans),  a  paper  schedule,  is  the  following:  to  the  fifty-six 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  French  army  of  squadrons,  sixty-five  sabres  strong,  the  German 
to-day  with  that  of  Germany,  a  study  the  army  could  oppose,  in  the  first  pitched  battle, 
conclusions  of  which  go  to  show  that  if  "4  squadrons,  130  sabres  strong,  or  14,820  Ger- 
T-  ^  ^  I-  ^  j-^-  1  ^  •  man  horsemen'agamst  3640  of  the  French  army. 
France  were  to  meet  her  traditional  foe  in  j^ere  is,  moreover,  our  admitted  inferiority  in 
the  field  at  the  present  time,  her  fate  could  artillery  to  be  calculated.  Such  being  the  case, 
hardly  be  different  from  that  which  befell  the  dangers  of  assuming  a  sudden  offensive,  dis- 
her  in  1870.  The  eventuality  of  a  war,  he  appear  entirely  in  the  case  of  the  Germans.  The 
,  ,  •  V  1  ^  ^u  •  \.u  French,  m  the  initial  stages,  at  least  (and  re- 
declares,  IS  not  less  present  now  than  in  the  ^^^ses  in  the  beginning  have  an  incalculable 
past,  and  a  consideration  of  our  situation  as  effect  on  the  morale  of  French  troops,  particu- 
against  that  of  the  German  army  is  not  larly),  would  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
without  its.  own  sinister  interest.  Says  the  invading  army, 
general:  Nevertheless,  the  General  maintains  that 

Since  the  law  of  March,  1905.  Frknce  has  been  >"  respect  of  individual  worth,  the  French 

in  a  position  very  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  army  is  incontestably  superior  to  the  Ger- 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  com-  man.     The  French  soldier,  he  says,  is  nat- 

batants.    Exactly,  therefore,  what  would  happen  ^^ally   disciplined   when   properly   led.      By 

in  the  case  of  war  may  be  here  shown.     It  is  ^,       -'        ^   '^        ^  1  .       1/  ^^u     1?        u 

highly   probable    that    hostilities    would    begin  ^"e  very  force  of  his  self-respect  the  t  rench 

without  any  formal  declaration  whatever,  per-  trooper    is    capable   of   superhuman    efforts, 

haps  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  period  His    genius    for   war,    moreover,    a    quality 

of  political  tension.     Germany  alone  is  capable  lacking  in  the  Teuton,  renders  him,  in  cam- 
of  assuming  the  offensive  m  so  brutal  a  manner,         •  j     4.  ui     -.       11  l   ^     »,• 

since  her  Emperor  has  decided  that  he  alone  Pa»g^»  adaptable  to   all  manner  of   contin- 

shall   be   the   arbiter   of   war   and    peace.      In  gencies,  particularly  in  modern  warfare,  m 

France,  war  can  only  be  declared  by  a  decree  which   personal    initiative   is  ever   growing, 

of  the  Constitutional  Parliament,   even   in  re-  ^^d  which  was  unknown  almost  altogether 

sponse  to  an  act  of  aggression.     Consequently  .     .1  ^    1^,,^     t  u  ^1  ^^  ^^^^ »»  ^«.-,o«.;^«« 

an   initial   delay  must  arise   in   the   matter   of  »n  the  days  of      close  order      operations, 
mobilizing  the  French  army,— at  least  a  delay  of        Contrary   to   what  is   generally   thought, 

twenty-four  hours,  if  the  Chambers  be  in  ses-  says  General  Langlois,   there  is  now  more 

sion ;  if  not  a  more  protracted  one.    This  would  ^han   ever   an   opportunity   for   the   private 

undoubtedly  allow  Germany  to  harass  in  a  very  ^^1  i-  ,  ^^  ^K^,.,  uL  «,-.«.«.lo    *^  ^^^,r^  k;«  00 

serious  way  our  early  operations,  and  to  give  soldier  to  show  his  mettle,  to  prove  his  ca- 

battle  under  conditions  peculiarly  advantageous  pacity  for  initiative,  and  thus  to  bring  him- 

to  herself.     Her  first  movement  would  be  di-  self  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors.     This  is 

rected  upon  French  soil,  and  a  series  of  ag-  ^hat  is  known  as  the  fighting  value  of  the 

gressive  actions  must  take  place,  against  which 1 1-^ ^ru-  ^^ii-..,*' °  ^     11  £ 

the  present  defensive  forces  maintained  on  the  ^^^'^^:     ^h^  5° '«^,^!Yf  moral  value  of  an 

frontier,  far  below  their  normal  figures,  it  is  anny  is  an  entirely  diltcrcnt  thing,  and,  un- 
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fortunately,  according  to  General  Langlois,  pJes  and  interest.    The  consequence  is  that  the 

the  policy  has  for  some  time  past  prevailed  queers  of  regiments  are  for  the  greater  part 

17  r  ,  •         ■,  ^-         f  »u  divided  against  each  other;   that  this  lack  of 

m   France  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  ^^^^^  de  corps  has  its  effect  upon  the  troops 

army  and  exalting  officialism.  who  perfunctorily,  if  not  with  perfect  disgust, 

Tlie  morale  of  the  French  army  and  its  for-  approach    and    perform    their    military    duties; 

mer  spirit  and  verve  can  only  be  restored  by  a  and,  finally,  that  there  is,  as  the  logic  of  the 

complete  overhauling  of  the  whole  military  sys-  whole  situation,  a  general  fear  prevalent  in  the 

tem.     Justice   in    the   promotion    of  officers    is  army  that  a  meeting  with  the  Germans  on  the 

almost  a  farce.     Military  or  soldierly  merit  is  field  of  arms  would  mean  but  a  repetition  of 

recognized  only  according  to  backstair  princi-  the  tragic  episodes   of  1870. 


THE  JAPANESE,   CANADA,    AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  FTER  characterizing  Canada  as  "one  lature  passed  a  bill  increasing  the  entrance 

of  those  neighboring  lands  of  vast  but  tax  on  Japanese  immigrants  to  $500.    Three 

only  partly  peopled  spaces  where  the  subjects  times  this  measure  was  insisted  upon  by  the 

of  the  Mikado  may  take  lessons  in  western  province,  but  each  time  the  Dominion  Gov- 

civilization,   earn  large   incomes,  and  estab-  ernment  opposed  the  bill.     Commenting  on 

lish  profitable  industries  pending  their  return  this,  one  of  the  Vancouver  newspapers  re- 

to  a  life  of  ease  in  their  native  land,"  M.  cently  remarked:  "We  must  resort  to  other 

Louis  Aubert,  writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  tactics*;  we  must  convert  the  rest  of  Canada 

says:  to  the  opinion  of  Columbia." 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Dominion  of  Can-  After  reviewing  the  anti- Japanese  sentf- 
ada  in  regard  to  Chinese  have  guaranteed  the  ment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
Japanese  against  the  only  competition  they  ^o^^  gtates,  the  writer  in  the  French  review  draws 
not  have  mastered.  Since  January  i,  1904,  the  1  •  x  r  ^u  j  ^  «  «  » 
per  capita  tax  on  Chinese  immigration  has  been  a  novel  inference  from  the  departure  of  our 
$500.  Since  then  the  Canadians  appear  to  be  fleet  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  says: 
mcreasing  their  precautions.  A  recent  law  for- 
bids the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  in  work-  The  United  States  is  maintaining,  renewing, 
shops  and  factories.  They  may  be  employed  as  and  developing  her  Atlantic  fleet  to  keep  pace 
domestic  servants,  they  are  permitted  to  work  with  European  ambitions  covering  Central 
in  canning  factories,  but  are  not  given  licenses  America  and  South  America.  She  is  also,  how- 
to  fish.  €ver,  gradually  turning  her  back  on  Europe,  so 
rr»i  •  •  •  /  ^L  T  •  r«  J  that  she  may  see  with  her  eyes  what  Japan  is 
The  activities  of  the  Japanese  in  Canada  ^^^^^  ^^ross  the  Pacific.    By  the  good  will  of 

are   quite   different.     Those  who   are   in   a  Europe  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  respected 

servant's  capacity  are  cither  stewards  or  hotel  on  the  Atlantic  front  while  the  American  fleet 

employees.     They  work  chiefly,  however,  in  is  in  the  Pacific    In  this  enterprise  the  United 

i*^/^"',  J      .       X.  ^  e                         J       ^^         •  States  wisely  trusts  to  the  wisdom   and  good 

the  fields,  in  the  forests  as  wood-cutters,  .n  fe^Hng  of  the  Latin  republics.    The  wisdom  of 

sawmills,  and  on  the  roads.     They  are  per-  this   confidence  is  evident  when   it  is   remem- 

mitted  to  take  out  naturalization  papers,  and  bered  that  with  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  there  is 

after  the  legal  term  of  residence  may  obtain  "°  f^"}>  *^  ^""^  C"^^'  San  Domingo,  and  Vene- 

1.                    f  \          t                    *i             Til  zueia  lo  terms. 
icenses  to  nsh  and  act  as  sailors.     Indeed, 

almost  a  third   of  the  fishermen   to-day  in  The  question  of  the  Far  East,  says  M. 

Canada  are  Japanese.  Aubert,  will  develop  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Chinese  being  barred,  the  Japanese  profit  The  immigration  of  the  Japanese,  their  col- 

by  the  demand  for  cheap  labor  on  the  sparsely  onization   all  the  way   down   the  coast  of  the 

peopled  plains,  where  the  syndicate  white  men  Pacific  Ocean  from  Canada  to  Chile,  and  their 

demand  too  high  prices  for  their  work.    Since  attempts  to  form  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 

California  halted  the  Japanese  these  people  have  many   Shin-Nippons    (New  Japans)    are    now 

poured    into    Canada    in    increasing    numbers,  menacing  the  United  States,  not  only  in  Call- 

Until  ten  years  ago  the  Chinese  monopolized  all  fornia,   but   in  every  country   of  the   Western 

the  fishing  in  the  praser  River ;  now  the  Japan-  Hemisphere.     If  it  can  be   imagined   that  for 

ese  have  It  all.    A  Japanese  economist,  Kozaki  ulterior  motives  of  their  own  some  of  the  South 

Hirokichi,  who  visited  Canada  some  years  ago,  American    republics   might   count   on   Japanese 

recently  wrote  in  a  journal  of  Tokio  (in  Feb-  assistance,  it  is  quite  evident  that  when  Japanese 

ruary,   1906):    "The  Japanese   fishermen   who  patriotism    and    Japanese    energy    have    made 

earn  the  least  make  J$300  per  season ;  some  earn  themselves  felt  in  the  South  American  repub- 

as  high  as  $300a"  lies,  as  they  have  already  made  themselves  felt 

M4.^^  ♦k-  ^«««.^M»«.»«>«.:/>^«  :«  'R*:«.:<,u  r*,.!,.^  ^"  California  and  in  British  Columbia,  the  anti- 
After  the  demonstrations  m  British  a)lum-  Japanese  spirit  may  awaken  a  real  sentiment  of 

bia,  some  months  a^O,  the  provmaal  Legis-  pan-American  solidarity. 
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THE   GREATEST  COAL-MINE   DISASTER  IN  OUR 
HISTORY. 

npO  the  Ions  list  of  mining  disasters  in  volved,  the  rescue  work,  and  the  measures 
*■  this  country  that  in  the  mines  of  the  for  precaution  in  mine- working,  as  well  from 
Fairmount  Coal  Company,  at  Monongah,  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer  and  employee 
W.  Va.,  on  December  6,  1907,  must  be  as  from  the  State  itself.  "  West  Virginia 
added,  with  the  observation  that,  its  death  mines,"  says  he,  "  have  a  bad  name.  We 
tally  is  the  most  appalling  in  American  coal-  know  that  they  kill  a  great  number  of  men 
mining  history.  Death  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  course  of  a  year."  Number  6  and  8 
that  day,  and  his  harvest  was  344  souls, —  (in  which  the  men  lost  their  lives)  of  the 
miners,  bosses,  and  engineers, — every  man  Monongah  mines  are  splendidly  equipped 
below  ground  when  his  signal  came,  save  from  a  production  standpoint.  No.  8  is  a 
four,  who  escaped  somewhat  miraculously  new  mine;  its  tipple  is  the  biggest  in  West 
through  a  "  toad  hole."  That  desolation's  Virginia.  A  giant  fan  whirred  at  the  mouth 
hand  is  heavy  on  the  bereaved  in  Monongah,  of  a  separate  air-way.  Machines  did  the 
and  that  it  is  still  resounding  with  a  ritual  of  cutting  and  electricity  ran  the  cars  that  car- 
sobbing,  is  inferable  from  the  statistics  of  this  ried  the  coal. 

awful  visitation.  Approximately  250  wid-  When  the  mine  was  running  the  great  fan 
ows,  1000  children,  and  many  aged  persons  referred  to  sucked  the  wind  up  the  air-way 
have  been  left  without  means  of  support,  and  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hourj — against 
this  does  not  include  unborn  children, — the  which  a  man  could  not  stand  in  so  small  a 
greatest  hardship  of  all.  The  population  of  passage.  Thus,  to  falling  masses,  and  dark- 
the  town  was  about  3000,  so  the  disaster  has  ness  and  gas,  new  hybrid  forces,  half  safe- 
destroyed  about  one-half  of  its  breadwinners,  guards,  half  dangers  of  the  air, — explosives 
Most  of  the  families  live  in  the  company's  and  wind  and  lightning  are  added.  Despite 
houses,  and  as  many  of  them  desire  to  return  the  electrical  apparatus  the  ■  West  Vir- 
to  their  relatives  in  Europe,  the  little  town  ginia  statutes  prescribe  no  standards  to 
may  be  materially  depopulated  wirfiin  a  short  safeguard  the  lives  of  miners.  No  appren- 
time.  ticeship  is  necessary,  and  no  examination,  for 
In  Charities  and  The  Commons  for  Jan-  such  positions  as  mine  foreman  or  fire  boss, 
uary  4,  Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg  contributes  a  The  machine  has  led  to  an  influx  of  for- 
graphic  and  comprehensive  article  on  the  ex-  eigners, — instructions  jn  seven  languages  are 
plosion,  its  apparent  causes,  its  effects  on  the  hung  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monongah  mines, 
people,  the  economic  and  social  questions  in-  — who  know  practically  nothing  about  the 


THE   Mf>(TI[   OF   VO.  8   MINE.    AT   MOVONOAH. 

(ShowbiS  hole*  lOMped  out  in  Ihe  bill  hf  the  force  of  tbe   I'lplonlon  on  DecemlxT  6,  11)07.) 
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dangers  within  a  mine,  and,  consequently,  vas,  and  cement,  and  a  spinning  fan  at  the 

are  unable  to  exercise  the  care  essential  to  mine  mouth. 

their  own  safety.  He  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  explosions  the  vital  The  entries  of  a  mine  are  parallel  tunnels  con- 
question  IS  whether  mere  willingness  to  sell  your  ^^.^ted  every  so  often  with  cut-offs,  like  rungs  on 
labor  is  to  remain  the  badge  that  admits  to  a  ^  j^^^^^.  Butt  entries,  similar  to  the  main  en- 
mine,  or  whether  some  positive  standard  of  effi-  ^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  1^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
ciency  shall  not  be  required  by  law,  even  it  it  ^  '  ,  ,  ^^  ^  .  **  ^  ^,  *  \ 
raises  the  labor  cost,  before  a  man  is  turned  ^'°"'  these  butt  entries  open  out  the  chambers, 
loose  in  the  offings  ^^  rooms,  from  which  the  coal  is  cleared.     1  he 

fans  forced  the  air  down  one  entry  until  it  came 

DUST  VERSUS  GAS  AS  THE  CAUSE.  to  a  cut-off,  around  which  the  current  set,  cora- 

.  ing  back  up  the  other  entry.     The  men  followed 

Various   rumors  were   current   as   to    the  the  air,  until  they  reached  the  cut-off,  where  they 

cause  at   Monongah.      Some  laid   it  to   gas.  set  up  a  brattice,  or  temporary  partition,  blocking 

A  mining  engineer  held  that  a  runaway  trip  the  connecting  passage.     Then  the  air  current 

of  cars  had  smashed  the  electric  wiring  deep  had  to  push  on  to  the  next  cut-off  before  it  could 

in  the  mines,  and  that  the  presence  of  coked  J^"^  ^"  ^"^^^^  ^^ /he  other  entry.    The  men  fol- 

dust  throughout  the  headings  after  the  ex-  ^^^f^'  ^  ^f"^.^^  ^l""^.  ^^'f^"".  ^^  th,rty-five,  the 
I  .  *=*  ,  ,  I  ,  11  explorers  leading,  lifting  their  safety  lamps  to 
plosion  proved  that  coal  dust  rather  than  ^^e  roof  and  watching  the  flame.  If  it  length- 
gas  was  to  blame.  The  officials  claimed  that  ened  there  was  fire-damp  there  and  they  would 
a  "  windy  shot  "  had  caused  the  trouble,  for  know  they  were  treading  on  the  heels  of  another 
under  the  West  Virginia  code  there  is  no  explosion  and  m.ust  wait;  or  else  they  lowered 
provision  for  clearing  away  the  dust  from  a  their  lamps  and  watched  the  flame.  If  it  died 
chain  saw  after  a  machine  operation  before  down,  there  was  back-damp  there  heavy-settling, 

u     ^-       ^u    ui     ^        ^u        •    •     17              T^u  but  ready  to  reel  over  the  man  that  breathed  it. 

shooting  the  blast,  as  there  is  in  France.  The  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j,^^ 

general  manager  stoutly  maintains  that  there  ^^^  ^^y ;  must  hold  canvas  barricades  against  the 
never  has  been  any  gas  in  the  mines,  and  after-damp  till  their  arms  ached,  while  the  brat- 
that  economy  in  operation  and  equipment  tices  slowly  went  up;  and  all  the  time  must 
has  never  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  forage  for  death  in  that  breathless  sweater,  find- 
miners'  safety.     These,  however,  are  ques-  i"g  '}^  'P  ^  disemboweled  mule,  or  the  charred, 

tions  for  the  consideration  of  the  State  and  f  ^"^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^  l^^^"^^'  ^^  ^  ^^^- 

,    ,       I         1      .  .  less  trapper  boy,  or  an  empty  shoe. 
federal  authorities. 

The  rescuers  were  mostly  English-speak- 

MAGNIFICENT  RESCUE  WORK.  j„g     ^^e  son  of  a  Michigan  judge,  a  young 

Of  the  rescue  work  the  writer  speaks  in  volunteer  in  a  grey  sweater,  and  former  mine 

tones  of  commendation.    An  Italian  laborer,  superintendent,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 

outside  the  Catholic  church,  where  services  explorers.     Some  of  these  had  no  rest  for 

were  being  conducted  for  the  dead,  offered  to  three    days    and    nights.      The    company's 

carry  the  coffins  to  the  churchyard,  remark-  policy  has  been  considered  liberal  in  case  of 

ing,  in  broken  English:  "  Every  one  is  the  accidents.    It  never  dispossesses  widows,  and 

brother  of  the  other,   no  matter  what  na-  gives  them   a  chance   to  make  a  living  at 

tionality  he  belongs  to."     It  was  that  spirit  washing  or  keeping  boarders,  and   requires 

that   brought    the   president,   vice-president,  others  to  patronize  them.     It  also  gives  the 

and  directors  by  special  train  to  the  mines  children    employment,    and    its    record    for 

and  kept  them  there  day  and  night.     Like-  safety    precautions    was    above    the    State's 

wise,     other     miners     from     Pennsylvania,  standards.     Still,  it  was  not  what  it  might 

Maryland,   and   Ohio, — all   volunteers,   ex-  be.     The  managers  of  mines  in  West  Vir- 

pert  in  feeling  their  way  in  "  after  air,"  in  ginia   have    resisted    and   blocked,   says   the 

building  brattices,  and  clearing  entries,  and  writer,  preventive  legislation   in  that  State 

willing    to    work    seventy-two   hours    at    a  for  many  years.     *'  They   had  .kept   down 

stretch,  if  necessary.     "  This  mustering  of  unions  through  which  the  work  sense  of  the 

the  minute  men  of  the  coal  pits,"  says  he,  "  is  men  might  have  found  expression ;  and  they 

one  of  the  finest  things  in  industrial  life  in  had    resisted    State   supervision.     And    344 

America  to-day."    Nos.  6  and  8  were  on  the  men  were  dead." 

same  bank,  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  and  con-  Reverting  to  the  families  of  the  suffocated 

nected   underground.     The   roof   caved    in  miners,  the  writer  claims  that  their  destitu- 

only  in   a   few   places,   and   it  was  mainly  tion  to-day  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 

"  after-damp  "  that  the  rescuers  had  to  fight,  social  mechanism  to  keep  pace  with  indus- 

Their  principal  weapons  were  boards,  can-  trial  development  by  devising  ways  in  which 
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these  mobile  family  groups  shall  have  lodged  has  used  and  crippled.  A  relief  jund  of 
in  them  some  measure  of  economic  integrity,  $200,000  is  being  raised  for  the  widows  and 
which  shall  survive  the  death  of  the  bread-  other  sufferers,  to  which  the  Fairmount 
winner  in  the  mines.  The  fact  that  the  very  Company  contributed  $20,000,  and  the  Car- 
homes  of  the  miners  were  part  of  the  prnduc-  negie  Hero  Fund  Commission  $35,000.  It 
ing  plant  emphasizes  the  break  where  an  in-  is  intended  to  give  to  each  widow  $300,  and, 
dustry  turns  back  to  society  the  families  it  also,  $100  for  each  child  under  sixteen  years. 


THE  DETROIT   RIVER  TUNNEL. 

'\\7^HERE  the  Detroit  River  defines  the  river,  to  reduce  the  time  of 

boundary  line  between   this  country  to  seven  or  eight  minutes,  . 

and  Canada  five  important  railroads  cross :  and  expense  incident  to  tht 

Michigan  Central,  Wabash,  Grand  Trunk  expensive  ferries,  which  are  slow  and  cum- 

system,  Pere  Marquette,  and  Canadian  Pa-  bersome.     l"his  tunnel  will  come  as  the  cul- 

cific.     Powerful  transfer  steamers  up  to  the  mination  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Ledyard's  suc- 

present,    capable  of   taking  on    their  broad  cessful  administration  of  the  Michigan  Ccn- 

decks  entire  "  limited "  trains,  have  served  tral  system.     He   is    the  originator  of   this 

as    the    conduit    for    passengers    and    traffic  stupendous    undertaking,    which    is    now   in 

from  Detroit  to  Windsor.     Fifteen  minutes  charge  of   an   advisory  board   of  engineers, 

is  the  usual  time  in  crossing  the  river,  but  consisting  of  Mr.  William  J.  Wilgus,  chair- 

the  switching  and  coupling  on  the  other  side  man,  vice-president  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 

occupy   thirty  or  forty  minutes, — a  serious  R.  R. ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Carson,  chief  engineer  of* 

delay  in  fast  service  between  the  East  and  the  Boston  Transit  Commission,   and  Mr. 

West ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ice  floes  oh-  W.  S.  Kinnear,  chief  engineer  of  the  Detroit 

struct  the  river,  the  delay  is  longer.    Freight  Ri\'er  Tunnel  Company,  in  direct  charge  of 

traffic  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  in  construction,  says   Mr.  James  C.   Mills  in 

recent  years,  and  this  renders  the  ferry  more  Cassier's  Magazine  for  January, 
than  ever  inadequate.  Months  and  months  have  been  spent  in 

PIcnce  the  project  of  a  tunnel   between  planning  this  tunnel,  until  the  final  method 

Detroit  and  Windsor,  below  the  bed  of  the  of  construction  was  adopted  in  the  summer 
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of    1906.      This    provides    for    a    "  double-  squeezed  together  between  the  ends  of  .the 

barreled"    tunnel    of    steel    and    concrete,  tubes,   forming  a  tight  joint.     A  space  of 

through  which   trains  will   be  operated   by  three    by    eighteen    inches    is    thus    formed 

electricity.      The   Butler    Bros.-HofI    Com-  around  the  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  joint,  and 

pany,  of  New  York,  is  the  contractor,  and  this  is  filled  with  a  grout  of  cement, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1909  the  tunnel  is        Concrete  is  the  next   factor.     Gravel   is 

to  be  opened.     Its  method  of  construction  first  deposited  over  the  bottom  of  the  trench 

is  novel  and  unlike  all  other  plans  for  simi-  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  to  make  a  proper  bed 

lar  undertakings.    The  section  of  this  tunnel  for  the  concrete,  which,  upon  hardening,  en- 

under  the  stream  will  be  2622  feet  long,  and  compasses  the  foundation,  piling,  the  tubes, 

the  river's  depth  varies  from  twenty  to  forty-  diaphragms,  and  sleeves  in  a  solid  mass  of 

eight  feet.    A  wide  and  deep  trench  is  being  stone.     A  trough  of  oak  planking  is  built 

excavated,  into  which  great  steel  tubes  will  without  the  tubes,  and  into  this  trough  the 

be  lowered  into  place  and,  when  adjusted,  concrete  is  chuted  and  spread  over  the  bot- 

covered  with  concrete.    Briefly  speaking,  this  tgm  of  the  trench,  and  is  carried  up  over  the 

is  the  tunnel.     It  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wilgus.  tops  of  the  tubes  to  a  thickness  of  about  five 

The  trench  will  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  feet.     Within  these  tubes  will  be  built  twen- 

forty-five  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ty-inch  thick  rings  of  concrete,  and  these  are 

will  be  forty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.     Piles  the  tunnels  proper.     When  completed,  there 

are  then  driven  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  will  be  a  clear  head  of  eighteen  feet  from  the 

trench  to  serve  as  a  support   for   the  huge  top  of  rails  to  center  of  arch,  and  sixteen  and 

tubes  while  they  are  being  bolted  in  place,  one-half    feet   wide   across   the  center   line. 

Building  these  tubes  is  a  colossal  work.  Ten   260 feet   sections  will  be  required   to 

Made  from  plates  of  steel  three-eighths  of  connect  the  American   and   Canadian   dock 

an  inch  thick,  the  sections  are  twenty-three  lines.     Including  the  approaches,  the  total 

feet  in  diameter  and  260  feet  long.     At  in-  length  is  7960  feet  from  portal  to  portal, 

tervals  of  eleven  and  one-half  feet  on  the  and  the  open  cuts  are  4840  feet  additional, 

outside    there    are     transverse     diaphragms  or,   in  all,  nearly  two  and  one-half  miles, 

which  strengthen  the  tunnel  and  divide  into  Concrete  is  the  main  factor  in  the  constnic- 

sections  the  space  to  be  filled  with  concrete,  tion  of  this  tunnel,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

When  ready  for  lowering,  the  tubes,  with  300,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  250,000 

ends  "  plugged  "  to  render  them  watertight,  tons  of  screened  gravel,  and  nearly  1,000,000 

are  floated  and  brought  exactly  over  their  barrels  of  sand  will  be  required.    The  tunnel 

intended  resting  place.     Then  water  is  ad-  will  be  of  the  light  concrete  finish,  brilliantly 

mitted,   and    they  settle   by   gravitation   on  lighted,  clean  and  well  ventilated.     Its  cost 

the    submerged    supports.      This    operation  will  be  at  least  $8,000,000,  which  will  be 

calls  for  the  highest  engineering  skill.     To  defrayed  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railway, 
aid  in  this  undertaking  each  tube  is  provided        In  constructing  the  approach  tunnels,  two 

with  a  detachable  upright  at  each  end  to  in-  shafts  were  sunk  on  each  side  of  the  river, 

dicate  its  position  when  sinking.     As  these  one  on  each  shore,  and  others  about  half  way 

extend  about  ten  feet  above  the  water,  they  between  the  first  shafts  and  the  portals.     In 

serve  to  adjust  the  lateral   position   of  the  this  way  a  number  of  excavating  gangs  may 

tubes.  be  worked  at  the  same  time  by  digging  in 

When  laterally  adjusted,   divers  descend  both  directions.    The  operations  are  going  on 

and  examine  the  tubes  carefully,   to  see  if  steadily,  and  beside  the  excavating,  conciete 

the  bearings  of  the  diaphragms  on  the  beams  gangs  are  mixing  and  building  up  the  walls 

of  the  pilings  are  in  place  and,  also,  to  bolt  of  the  bores  with  concrete.    These  walls  are 

the  huge  sections  together.    On  each  tube  is  four  feet  thick,  arched  overhead,  and  covered 

a  "  sleeve  "  at  one  end,  which  can  be  slipped  with  a  water-proofing  of  layers  of  tar,  pitch 

over  the  end  of  the  tube  previously  sunk,  and  felt,  which,  in  turn,  is  protected  from 

This  has  a  flange  that  is  bolted  to  a  corre-  injury  by  four  inches  of  cement  and  brick, 

sponding  flange  on  the  other  tube,  a  rubber  The  shafts  near  the  river  banks  are  to  be  per- 

gasket  being  placed  between  them.     A  simi-  manent,  and  are  lined  with   strong  double 

lar  gasket  is  fitted  in  the  inner  end  of  the  walls  of  concrete.     They  will  serve  to  venti- 

sleeve   bearing  up  against  the  edge  of   the  late  the  tunnel  and  as  outlets  for  the  drainage 

other  tube.     With   the  sleeves  and  gaskets  pipes,  as  well  as  an  exit  in  case  of  accident  in 

in  place,  bolting  follows,  the  gaskets  being  the  tunnel. 
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THE  RUSSIAN   BUDGET  FOR    1908. 

"TTHE  Rttsskiya  Fyedomosti  In  comment- 
ing on  the  speech  of  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Koltovtzov,  in  the  third 
Duma,  on  the  budget  for  1908,  brings  out 
some  interesting  data,  throwing  light  on  the 
present  economic  condition  of  Russia.  This 
journal  agrees  with  the  minister's  optimistic 
view  that  "  as  soon  as  the  inner  life  of  the 
country  again  becomes  normal  the  prosperity 
of  the  working  masses  and  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  will  be  on  the  way  to  a 
steady  improvement."  Neither  does  it  dispute 
his  thesis  that  "  the  marked  signs  of  the  pa- 
cification of  the  country  serve  as  favorable 
symptoms  in  the  estimation  of  the  nearest 
future,  when  compared  with  the  recent  past," 
But  this  evasive  bureaucratic  phraseology, 
says  the  writer  of  the  article  quoted,  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  more  serious  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  subject.  According 
to  the  minister,  the  abnormal  phenomena  in 
the  inner  life  of  Russia  ends  with  the  un- 
fortunate "  war,"  the  failures  of  crop,  and  m.  kokovtzov. 
the  internal  disorders.  But  much  that  the  (inissian  MEnistpc  of  Finftnce,) 
minister  considers  to  be  normal  must  in  real- 
ity be  called  abnormal.  In  1905  Russia  the  elevation  of  the  peasant  masses.  With  its 
raised  3,784,000,000  poods  of  grain  (a  pood  oligarchical  tendencies  it  is  certainly  not  able- 
equals  forty  pounds) ;  in  1906,  3,257,000,-  '"  '^^  ^°- 
000  poods, — 1.  e.,  527,000,000  poods  less.   In       In  a  second  article  the  writer  points  out 

1905  697,000,000  poods  were  exported ;  in    that  a  government  organization,  in  collecting 

1906  590,000,000, — i.  e.,  107,000,000  poods  taxes  from  the  population,  is  obliged  to  create 
less.  For  the  domestic  consumption  there  conditions  for  the  cultural  development  of 
remained  420,000,000  poods  less,  and  for  the  country,  in  order  to  enable  the  citizens  to 
the  aid  of  the  peasants  suffering  from  failures  pay  these  taxes.  In  comparing  the  Russian 
of  crt^  40,600,000  rubles  was  expended  in  budget  in  its  general  features  with  the  bud- 
1905,  against  1 10,800,000  rubles  in  1906, —  gets  of  the  ordinary  income  of  Germany  and 
i.  e.,  70,000,000  rubles  more.  The  export  of  Great  Britain  for  the  .past  ten  years,  the 
grain  is  apparently  the  main  trump  in  the  writer  finds  this  statistical  comparison : 
official  estimation  of  the  economic  condition 


ot     the     country.      The     Fyedamosli     con-  i"  the  ordi-  increase 

nat)'  Income  Income        oF  taiea  on 

tmues:  ot  the  Gov-  from  eacb     each  Inhftb- 

eniinent  for       tDtiablUDt      Itant  tram 
We  do  not  intend  to  stand  uj>  in  defense  ot  p|?pen°t^'  r  'tT^'       ^*^*"^*'^- 

the  widely  spread  thesis  that  it  is  wrong  to  ex-  Prussia   no    "  36. l''  ^^3™  " 

port  grain  while  the  population  is  starving.     On  iJreat  Britain 43  30.0  27 

the  contrary,  reduce  the  export  of  the  Russian  Kuaala    42  ii.6  24 

erain,  and  the  population  will  probably  starve.         t>,       n       •        t      >  i      ■ 

But  take  off  the  yoke  from  the  oppressed  pro-        The  Russian  budget  grows  more  slowly 

(iiictive  power  of  the  people,  and  our  father-  than  the  German  and  the  English  in  absolute 

land  will  begin  to  catch  up   rapidly  with  the  figures  as  well  as  in  the  calculation  accord- 

transatlanlie    republic,    which    exports    agricul-  ;„     „  population,  and  there  is  a  greater  in- 

tural  products  for  nearly  two  millions  of  rubles  .-■v  ■  c    i_     n 

per   annum.      Of   this   pressure,    which    is   now  tensiveness  in  the  taxing  power  of  the  Rus- 

keeping  down  the  productive  power  of  the  peo-  sian  masses   than    in   those  of   the    western 

pie  for  ages,  the  Minister  of  Finances  does  not  countries, 
speak  at  all.    It  is  certainly  not  his  fault,  but 

the  fault  of  the  system  of  which  his  office  is  a  But  the  cultural  demands  of  the  Russian  pop- 
part.  The  agricultural  development  of  Russia  ulation  are  satisfied  by  the  government  much 
IS  also  limited  to  a  certain  class  only,  and  the  less  than  in  the  western  coutries.  It  is  there- 
government  has  never  done  much  in  the  way  of  fore  much  harder  to  increase  the  Russian  budget 
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than  the  English  or  Prussian.    And  who  knows  ing  class,  but  to  the  middle  claSS  of  merchants 

how   long   this   economic,   political,   and  moral  and  officials. 

pressure  will  continue  in  Russia.    As  a  sign  of        ^s  to  the  optimistic  view  of  the  minister 

the  increase  in  Russia  s  wealth  Mr.  Kokovtzov  ^^„^^^„*  „  p„ee;o*e  nf^A\^    «-Vi«.  «mV«>r  fKi'nIrc 

points  out  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  Rus-  concerning  Russia  s  credit,  the  writer  thmks 

sian  savings  banks.    But  statistics  show  that  in  that   only   a    decisive,    earnest,    and    sincere 

Prussia  the  per  capita  bank  deposits  were,  in  change  in  domestic  policy  and  an  elevation  of 

1906,  224  marks,  in  the  United  States  $42,  and  ^jjg   productive   power   of   the   country  can 

in  Russia  8.3  rubles.    Besides,  the  greatest  num-  /;„^ii„  \^'^„  k«^u  «.^  D.ioe.'o  V.-^  ir^^i^\¥^A  r*/^ 

her  of  depositors  and  the  largest  amounts  of  finally  bring  back  to  Russia  her  forfeited  po- 

depcsits  do  not  belong  to  the  farmers  or  labor-   sition  m  the  world  s  money  market. 


CURACAO  A  REALLY  SUCCESSFUL  TROPICAL  COLONY. 

INHERE  has  been  so  much  talk  of  late  As  early  as  1752  there  was  a  great  insurrcc- 
-■-  years  about  the  lamentable  results  ob-  ^ion  among  them,  showing  that  they  must  have 
/  ,  I  .  ^  .  been  unusually  spirited,  since  slavery  was  a  gen- 
tamed  when  white  men  try  to  govern  tropi-  orally  accepted  institution  at  that  time.  This 
cal  colonies,  that  it  is  refreshing  and  sur-  rebellion  was  put  down  with  the  inhuman  fero- 
prising  to  hear  of  one  colony  which  is  a  con-  city  to  the  lower  classes  thought  necessary  at 

«stanf   nroof   that   it   is   reallv  Dossible   for   a  ^bat  date  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  so- 

stant  proot  tnat  it  is  reaiiy  possiDie  lor  a  ^         ^^^  mutinies  and  rebellions  continued  till 

European  nation  to  admmister  successfully  t^e  King  of   Holland  finally   emancipated  all 

and  very  profitably  a  region  not  far  from  the  slaves  by  an  admirable  royal  decree,  allowing 

equator.      To    most    people    the    name    of  $80  to  owners  for  loss  of  each  slave,  and  70 

Curacao  is  a  combination  of  letters  difficult  centimes  a  day  for  each  of  the  sick  and  a«ed 
"    ^^         .    .           .      .,  .              .  .        ,    ^  slaves,  thus  thrown  on  their  own  resources  after 
of  pronunciation,  signifying  nothing  but  a  ^  lifetime  of  dependence.    Since  that  time  so 
delectable  and  fiery  drink  with  an  indefinable  profound  a  peace  and  quiet  has  reigned  that  the 
aroma  about  it,  which  after  meditation  sug-  annals  of  the  colony  seem  scarcelv  like  those  of 
gests   that  orange  skins  may  enter  into  its  ^  real  comer  of  this  wicked  world, 
composition.    An  excellently  illustrated  arti-  The  population  numbers  about  50,000,  ai- 
de in  Hojas  Selectas  (Barcelona)   presents  though,  since  no  census  has  ever  been  taken, 
the  name  with  entirely  different  associations,  the  same  uncertainty  floats  over  these  figures 
as  belonging  to  a  little  island  of  the  Antilles,  as  over  the  age  of  some  old  negroes.     It  is 
just  north  of  Venezuela,  whose  charactefistics  guessed  at  and  estimated.    At  any  rate  most 
are  as  pleasant  as  they  are  unexpected  and  of  what  population  there  is  is  concentrated 
unique.  in  the  one  city  'of  the  place,  Willemstad, 
The  island   is  one  of  the   inconsiderable  which  is  a  very  urban  little  metropolis,  with 
colonial    possessions    of    the    Dutch,    whose  all  the  conditions  of  life  of  one  of  our  smal- 
complete  success  in  governing  and  cultivating  ler  cities,  but  it  has  a  record  that  puts  to 
this  tiny  corner  of  the  tropical  world  is  little  shame  any  city  of  our  own.    In  an  absolute- 
known  to  the  general  public,  although  the  ly  indefinite  number  of  years  not  a  single 
island  has  been  occupied  by  Europeans  since  capital  crime  has  been  heard  of  either  in  the 
1523,  a  hundred  years  before  the  landing  of  city  or  among  the  rural  population, 
our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers.     The  date  of  its  The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Spanish 
discovery    is    not    certain,   but    the   leading  magazine  attributes  this  remarkably  credita- 
events  in  its  mildly  checkered  career  are  well-  ble  history  partly  to  the  pacific  nature  of  the 
known.     It  has  changed  hands  two  or  three  inhabitants,   and   largely  to   the  wnse,  tcm- 
times,  but  the  Dutch  have  generally  been  in  perate  and  eminently  just  administration  of 
possession,  and  have  had  no  dispute  to  their  this  colony  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
claim  for  200  years.     In  1694  a  large  num-  .^^^  ^^,^^^.^^^  ^^^,  ^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^ 
her  of  Jews  settled  there,  fleeing  trom  perse-  ^^^^^  rulers  that,  though  they  send  no  deputy  to 
cutions  in  Europe,  and  still  form  a  considera-  the  Dutch   Parliament,  nor  have  in  any  other 
ble   element  in  the  character  of   the  place,  way  a  share  in  the  home  goverament,  they  arc 

Another  factor  of  population  is  the  large  col-  perfectly   satisfied   with   the   arrangement,   and 

x^iyii^i  i«uiwi  v/x  pv/j/i*  »                          fe  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   clamors    for    self-government   so 

ored  element.                          ^  ^         ^  usual  among  far-away  colonies  are  ever  heard 

That  the  successful  administration  of  the  among  them.    The   island,  and   several   others 

Dutch  has  not  been  due  to  absence  of  the  even  smaller,  are  governed  by  a  chief  official  ap- 

usual  perplexing  problems  of  tropical  coun-  ra"i^\Vra"Lbi''ne?a„?ryVlo5°^^^^^^ 

tries  and  peoples  is  shown  by  the  history  ot  council  which  serves  as  a  legislature  for  the 

the  liberation  of  the  slave  element.  colony.    The  present  incumbent  rejoices  in  the 
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THE  fOVEBMMENT  HOUSE  OF  CURASAO. 

name  of  O.  de  Yong  van  Beek-en-Donk.  and  sources,  for  I't  is  of  volcanic  formation,  hilly, 

rules  with  perfect  equity  over  a  motley  popula-  ^^^    entirely    without    water    except    what 

tion,  one-third  of  which  is  composed  of  emanci-  ,               ■   r  n       i     ■ 

pated  slaves  and  their  descendant..    The  Jews  comes  from  rainfall.     It  is,  moreover,  very, 

are  very  numerous,  prosperous,  and  influential,  very   tiny,   being   only   forty  miles  long  and 

having  virtuaUy  all  the  business  of  the  place  in  about   ten   miles  wide;   but   from   this   little 

.'K'S- Jde^I'ieS  ;„d"ht.Lro"s;„°a!  -"p  °« If"''  ">=  -t-'-y  ■"'!  '-i^r''  °' 

gogues.    The  rest  of  the  population  is  almost  ^^e  Dutch  planters  have  obtained^  large  rc- 

soUdly  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  another  curious  turns.     In  spite  of  the  concentration  of  the 

elMient  in  a  colony  which  has  for  so  long  been  population  in  the  city,  the  rest  of  the  island 

a  dependency  of  Protesta:,t  Holland.  j^  ^^.jted  with  farms  and  farmhouses  where 

The  city  of  Willcmstad  itself  is  a  very  some  of  the  usual  tropical  crops  are  raised, 
attractive  modern  metropolis,  through  which  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  etc,  but  especially 
the  Dutch,  true  to  their  home  ideals  have  run  medlars,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
several  large  canals.  These  not  only  facili-  The  physical  aspect  of  the  island  is  described 
tatc  immensely  the  transportation  of  mcr-  by  the  Spanish  author  as  extremely  pleasing, 
chandise,  but  give  the  town  a  charming  half-  In  the  city  are  a  number  of  flourishing  in- 
Dutch,  half-Venetian  aspect  on  whidi  the  dustrics,  such  as  the  making  of  straw  bats, 
Spanish  author  of  the  article  dwells  with  fine  cabinet-making,  etc  A  large  quantity 
delight.  He  is  also  struck  with  the  singular  of  salt  is  exported  yearly  and  a  very  valuable 
cleanliness  of  the  town,  a  trait  which  is  again  mine  of  calcium  phosphate  is  worked  with 
pre-eminently  Dutch.  great  profit.     But  the  real  industry  is  the 

The  city  has  two   synagogues,  two    Roman  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  liqueur  which 

Catholic   churchesj    two    Masonic    lodges,   two  takes  its  name  from  the  island.    Tins  is  pre- 

banks, — one  a  savings  bank,  the  other  a  trust-  pared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  skins 

company —two   casinos,   two   hospitals,  an   ice  ^f  ^  peculiar  variety  of  orange  which  grovre 

factory   (a  great  luxury  in  so  small  a  tropical  /      ,     .     f-.                  1^.,      r       ti.   .  -l-               c 

city),  electnc  lights    .    .    .    all  those  modem  freely  m  Curagao.    The  fact  that  this  sort  of 

conveniences  which  make  it  seem  oddly  like  a  orange  apparently  grows  only  on  that  island 

piece  of  Europe  floated  away  from  its  moorings,  means  virtually  an  eternal  monopoly  of  the 

It  is  singular  to  think  of  this  busy  little  center  industry  by  Cura<30,  which  in  turn  virtually 

of  life,  hopefuL  prosperous,  pursuing  Its  way  m  '     '         ■._    f         u   .l      t 

perfect  ac^rd  with  the  spfrit  of  the  modem  «^H^  prosperity  for  aU  the  future, 

world  and  beating  it  at  its  own  game  of  ma-  The  Spanish  author,  evidently  with  the 

terial  success,  although  almost  wholly  unknown  memory  of  Spanish  failures  in  colonial  ad- 

'°  "•  ministration  fresh  in  his  mind,  speaks  espe- 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  island  depends  cially   of   the   exceptional   uprightness   and 

by  no  means  upon  extraordinary  natural  re-  honesty  of  all  public  officials,  who  secure  the 
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administration  of  justice  without  delay  and  are  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  m 

without  favor,  and  says  that  Holland  owes  tropical  regions.    The  loyalty  of  the  inhabi- 

to    this    policy,    steadily    carried    out,    her  tants  of  Curasao  to  the  crown  of  Holland 

remarkable  freedom  from  the  rebellions  and  is  a  fitting  reward  for  the  justice  which  they 

discords  which  disturb  other  countries  who  have  always  received. 


SWEDISH  EXPERIMENTS  IN   COMMUNAL  OWNERSHIP 

AND  CO-OPERATION. 

THE  parish  of  Orsa  in  the  province  of  tion,  to  set  aside  one-third  of  the  lands  alloted 

Dalarne   (The  Vales)    has  long  been  ;;;o;';U!traro°  h^TaU  rarcelTerou! 

known     as        the     richest     community     m  among  the  landholders,  as  was  done  elsewhere. 

Sweden,"    and    not    without     good     cause.  The  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  royal  patent 

Thanks  to  the  vast  forest  lands  owned  and  and  some  160,000  acres  of  timber  land  was  re- 

worked  by  the  parish  as  a  con,mune.  its  in-  ^^tlf  Tha'parX^U^  to  thTUsenft&t; 

habitants  have  been  wholly  free  from  taxes  sale  of  timber  from  those  forests  has  brought 

of  every  kind  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  commune  in  all  nearly  10,000,000  kronor,  or 

During  the  same  period  a  number  of  impor-  about  $2,600,000.    According?  to  the   rules  laid 

tant  and  far-reaching  improven,ent  schemes  ^"In^ '/ccru^To^tr oU°  FoV«t              Ihe 

have  been  carried  out,  resulting  in  making  proceeds  were  to  be  applied  as  follows:  (i)  Ex- 

the  roads  and  the  schools  of  the  parish  rank  penses  for  the  protection,  renewal,  and  working 

among  the  finest  in  the  country.     But  this  of  ^be  forest;  (2)  10  per  cent,  until  a  total  of 

^^^^^^it^r  Koc  «««.  ^»:]^A  4.r.  « .-^^^^  ««,r,,    »^A  300,000  Kroncr  ($78,000)  be  reached,  as  an  emer- 

prosperity  has  not  failed  to  arouse  envy,  and  ^^„'^y  ^^„^  for  "famine ''  years;   (3)  for  pur- 

recently  insinuations  have  been  heard  to  the  poses  regarded  as  generally  useful  to  the  com- 

effect  that  the  people  of  Orsa  were  being  mune,  such  as  medical  attendance,  care  of  the 

"pauperized,"    and    that    the    great    funds  poor,  popular  education,  improvement  of  agri- 

^»:^^A   k„  4.u^  ^^ii;.^,  «f  *;«,k«..  ,..— .  u^:^^  culture  through  irrigation  or  otherwise,  develop- 

raised  by  the  selling  of  timber  were  being  ^^^^  ^^  3^^^^^  ^^i^f^^^  improvement  of  police, 

squandered  in  a  way  that  would  justify  in-  and  the  construction  of  new  as  well  as  improve- 
terference  by  the  national  and  provincial  ment  of  old  roads.  The  regulations  established 
authorities.  provided  expressly  that  if  any  part  of  the  funds 
rj.,  '  .  J  1  «.  .  «  J  be  used  to  meet  taxes,  whether  national  or  com- 
These  accusations  and  the  officially  made  sug-  n,unal,  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  no 
gestion  that  a  special  auditor  be  appointed  by  special  favor  was  shown  to  the  landholders  of 
the  government  to  go  over  the  accounts  of  the  the  parish,  to  whom,  as  a  body,  the  communal 
parish  have  caused  the  more  bitterness  in  the  forest  is  regarded  as  belonging, 
hearts  of  the  Orsa  people  because  the  automony  rj^,  ill  i_  n  i_  1. 
granted  the  communes  in  Sweden  is  remarkably  ^  he  result  has  been  that  all  the  taxes  have 
great,  jealously  guarded,  and  invariably  merited,  come  out  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  citizens, 
And  the  sturdy  peasants  of  Orsa  have  hinted  in  whether  owning  land  or  no,  have  been  ex- 
retort  that  much  of  the  hostile  criticism  might  emoted  from  taxation  of  anv  kind  If  wa« 
be  traced  to  the  known  desire  of  its  population  ^"^P^^^  ^\^^^  taxation  ot  any  kind.  It  was 
that  a  great  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  land  ^^o  provided  that  not  more  than  I,CXX),000 
within  the  parish  be  held  collectively  as  com-  kronor  should  be  invested  in  railroad  build- 
munal  property  and  leased  to  the  tillers.  ing.      The   handling  of   the   fund   was   en- 

The  whole  matter  is  made  the  subject  of  trusted   to   a   commission   of   three,   one   of 

an  interesting  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  whom  is  appointed  by  the  provincial  govern- 

Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm).  ment,  while  the  other  two  are  elected  by  the 

Up  to  1879  Orsa  was  known  as  one  of  the  landholders  of  the  parish.     Three  auditors 

most  poverty-stricken  communes  in  Sweden,  chosen  in  the  same  way  go  over  the  accounts 

Its  soil  was  at.  once  meagre  and  swampy,  and  of  the  commission  annually.  This  is  how  the 

for  those  reasons  particularly  exposed  to  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  have  been  applied  so 

ravages  of  the  heavy  fall  frosts.    Agriculture  f^^: 

was  declining  steadily,   and   the  emigration  The   payment   ©f   all   taxes   during   the   last 

from  the  parish  was  appalling.    There  were  twenty-five  years  has  already  been  mentioned. 

wy^  ^«;u^«j«  «    J         ^^                 J  About  200  miles  of  excellent  roads  have  been 

no  railroads  and  next  to  no  roads.  built,  at  a  cost  of  $235,000.    Irrigation  ditches 

At  that  time  a  royal  commission  was  at  work  totalling  in  length  550,000   feet  have  been  dug 

distributing    and    disposing    of    certain    forest  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000.     Where  not  long  ago 

lands  which  had  before  been  reserved  as  crown  could  be  found  only  two  poorly  equipped  schools 

property.     Some  one  persuaded  the  representa-  with  a  couple  of  teachers,  there  are  now  thirteen 

tives  of  Orsa,  rather  against  their  own  inclina-  model  schools  with  a  staff  of  forty-five  teachers. 
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Hot  to  mention  two 
"  school  Idtcbens "  for 
the  inftruction  of  girls 
in  domestic  duties.  The 
teachers  are  all  paid 
about  10  per  cent,  more 
than  the  law  requires. 
And  a  system  has  been 
established  enabling  the 
children  after  finishing 
their  schooling  to  return 
for  brief  periods  each 
year  to  freshen  up  their 
knowledge.  A  parish 
hospital  has  also  been 
built,  but  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  so 
far  for  the  care  of  the 


ried  o 


The    general     result  (Known  aa  the  rlchCBt  community  In  Sweden.) 

of  these  improvements 

has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelligence  from  the  fund  was  the  freedom  from  taxatiwi. 

and  education  among  the  people,  as  well  as  With  his  private  economical  condilion  everyone 

»  b.,»,  thdr  e«,„omic^  condition  by  ™k.  Jj?  »  £  '^  ,t  'prien!«,?„e  TJ  *e","  „" 

ing  the  parish  practically  immune  to  frosts  decrease  o£  private  enterprise  among  the  Orsa 

until  aiter  harvest  time.    On  the  other  hand  people,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  in- 

the  commission  has  managed   to   evade  the  crease   in   llie   interest   for   all  public  matters 

provisions  of  the  letters-patent  by  investing  '"'^"  '"*"    "'■ 

not  less  than  2,5(lo,(XX>  Itroner  in  three  dif-  Inter^Communual  CoH>p«ratlon  In 

fercnt   railroad   lines,    none   of   which    has  Sweden, 

proved  an  interest  bearing  investment  so  far.  ~^^^  j„,   Swedish   Communal   Congios 

To  do  this,  tlie  parish   has  borrowed   the  ^^  ^jj  ,,  Stockholm  on  October  lo,  II, 

money  thus  employed  above  the  sum  which  j„j  „  „,,„  ,,,„„,  ^^  delegates  from  some 

the  Uw  permitted  to  be  taken  for  such  pur-  ,„,„„  j|,j„   boroughs  and  towns  met  and 

pose  from  the  fund  itself.    And  at  present  „,jamied  the  Swedish  Cities'  Union.     The 

the  anomalous  condition  exists  tltat  the  rich-  ^^  ,„  ,,,,  congress  was  issued  by  the  Cen- 

est  commune  m  the  country  is  hard  up  for  ,„[  Association  for  Social  Work  and  was 

cash  at  times  with  which  to  pay  the  mterest  ,;      j^  ^„„     „,|,„5    ^     ,„„,  members  of 

on  the  radroad  loans      It  is  admitted  by  ,^,  city  Council  of  the  Swedish  capital,  two 

every  one,  however,  that  the  roads  encour-  „,  „,,„„  „,  j,„  „e„bj„  „f  ,|,t  Upper 

aged  by  the  parish  have  been  free  from  all  House  of  the  Riksdag.    The  programme  for 

specuktivc  features,  and  that  their  buildmg  ,,„  congress  is  printed  in  a  recent  number  of 

has  been  of  great  importance  m  opening  up  ,|,j  s„;„,  riVf.*rV/l  and  conuins  the  follow- 

distnco  which  previously  were  practically  ;      subjects  of  discussion: 

shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  .,   ,        ,     . 

n..M;ja  nui.lJ  Modetn  development  of  urban  communities, 

outside  world.  The   problem   of    cily    suburbs.     Cities    a.   em- 

H  anybody  should  ask  an  Orsa  peasant  to-  f'"",";  .JJ'  '*,"''  """y.?'  "!'  ""?  ''''"  """ 
day  whither  the  fond  has  been  of  use  to  the  ™"'  building  law  and  the  city  ordinances  re- 
parish  or  not,  the  man  would  laugh  ouiright  and  '""Pf  '«  buildings  The  cities  and  the  hou.mg 
reply:  "Where  would  we  be  without  thaHond?"  proWem  oj  the  laboring  classes  City  budget. 
And  if  you  ask  persons  in  different  walks  of  Communali.ation  of  public  utilities.  The  food 
lite  whether  the  nches  coming  from  the  forests  question  m  the  cities. 
have  had  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  people.  Jn  connection  with  the  convening  of  the 

»SrSy"S:'°4".Tir,"h,"a';en  ,£  ""K'-  'l-'  f^  <-"f-''  P""!*-  »."  - 

puipose  of  the  fund  was  not  yet  known  to  a  teresting   review   of   the    progress   of   intcr- 

majority,  those  were  found  who  imagined  that  communal  co-operation  both  in  Sweden  and 

it  would  be  useless  to  strive  and  struggle  in  the  ;„  other  countries.     Attention  is  first  given 

Sfc.S*  Z  f^t  ihtp^'oSeta'S  f  the  development  of  municipal  enterprise, 

ftat  the  only  direct  advantage  coming  lo  them  for   the    improvement    of    individual    citie^ 
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which  brings  out  some  interesting  and  little  the    foreign    capitalists    were   tendering   thdr 

imown  facts.  Urban  communities  in  Sweden  f^""'*^"' v"? J? -f  ''"**  '■""\  ^*  last,  in  i8^ 

,         ,         •      r  II      ■       ^i         I      <•  J  the  city  built  its  own  power  house,  and  then  in 

were  rather  slow  in  followmg  the  splendid  su^h  a  manner  that  electricity  was  provided  not 

example  set  by  the  cities  of  England  above  only  for  the  streets  and.  public  buildings  but  for 

all,  but  also  by  those  of  America,  Germany,  every  private  home  in  the  city,  while  there  was 

and  France.    Thus  the  author  of  the  article  **'"  *"°"^I'  ''fJ  '^'"'^  '"J*"  '°  factories  in  need 

,  ^     ^.    ^  .       o           If        c      J-  1-    •^'  of  power  for  their  machinery, 

relates  that  m  1874  only  four  Swedish  cities  -ajt        li-      •       ■  i-       ji./? 

had  constructed  sewerage  systems,  while  ten  ^  f^^  f °"^  ^f-        ^"**  indicated  the  first 

yeare  later  not  a  single  city  possessed  a  de-  definite  forms  of  intercommunal  coK)perat.on 

partment  of  street  cleaning  that  could  be  "»  Sweden  made  their  appearance.     Coal  is 

called  properly  organized.     Since  then  im-  expensive   over   there.     Few   countries  are 

mcnse  progress  has  been  made,  as  evidenced  25*'"  '"  ^^'"  Power    on  the  other  hand, 

by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  J^"^  °"<=  <="y  ''^^f,  *h«  °^^"  .a™?"^  *j»« 

death  rate  in  the  cities  has  been  lower  than  ^"gff  °"f  proceeded  to  make  itself  indc- 

in  the  rural  communities.                -.,  -'  PtnAtnt  of  the  coal  market  and  its  towering 

The  case  of  the  little  city  of  Oskarshamn.  P"«J  by  purchasing  a  waterfdl  withm  easy 

now  having  about  7000  inhabitants,  is  cited  T^''^    ^^"^  ^*'°"  'j^  f^^"""^  ^  ^"^ 

as  peculiariy  characteristic.  ^^  the  cities  of  Stockholm,  Orebro,  Gafle. 

■  JNora,  Hedemora,  Kopmg,  and  Hudiksvall. 

r^I^LJ^L  '^jf-n '"  if   fin  ^'v.  ''"™!"^  °'''  'l^t  Others  that  were  poorer  or  less  fortunately 

provided  in   1859.     Up  till  then  citizens  out  at  .       ^   ,         1    1  ^1    •    .   ^             r        .    m 

night  had  carried  lanterns.  The  next  forward  situated  pooled  their  interests  for  similar  pur- 
step  was  the  exchange  of  old-fashioned  vegetable  poses.  The  small  communities  of  the  proy- 
pil  for  kerosene  in  1865.   Two  years  later  it  was  ince  of  filekinge  on  the  southern  coast  have 

'^ItT.H^'^Tv,^^^^^"''''^    K^M^'^''   lamps   were  -  i^^^  ^ands   in   this   way   with   the  large 

needed.    Then  offers  to  build  gas  works  began  q       .               .  .     ,.  .        r  -ir  7    "    ""'*•** 6^ 

to  pour  in   from   foreign  capitalists  who  had  ^canian  municipalities  of  Malmo  and  Lund, 

been  deprived  of  their  home  markets  by  the  while  the  cities  of  Landskrona,  Helsingborg 

spreading  of  the  municipal  ownership  idea  in  and  Halmstad  on  the  west  coast  have  become 

f^^Z^^Zr^s^^'clsfS  ZZ  l^l  If g<^  stockholders  and  directing  factor  in 
proper  thing  and  their  place  was  taken  by  power  ^"e  great  bouthern  Swedish  Power  Corn- 
houses  for  the  generating  of  electricity.    Still  pany,  a  semi-public  corporation. 


THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  AMERICAN. 

Provincialism  is  worthy  of  the  believer  in  a  privileged  class.  The  self- 
keenest  study,  and  few  realize  that  its  made  man  is  his  ideal,  and  birth  has  no  pre- 
relation  to  the  national  welfare  makes  a  rogative.  He  believes  a  heritage  of  toil  is 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  essential  the  most  valuable  legacy  for  son  or  daug^- 
character  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  ter,  and  a  failure  to  accumulate  a  com- 
is  true  of  all  peoples,  but  especially  of  our  petence  is  ascribed  to  shiftlessness.  He  is  a 
own,  for  here  the  national  state  is  in  its  thorough  believer  in  the  Canonist  doctrine 
beginning,  and  the  impress  of  the  locality  is  that  there  is  sufficient  labor  in  every  cam- 
still  the  most  significant  phase  of  our  na-  munity  to  support  every  inhabitant,  and  that 
tional  political  experience.  To  understand  a  failure  to  be  employed  is  a  personal  fault, 
the  American  temper,  we  must  go  back  to  A  tramp  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  reprehensible 
the  indigenous  American,  who  is  predomi-  being, 
nantly  rural, — a  resident  of  an  agricultural  «    ^^ 

-^      .        *                                                ^  SUCCESS  AND  TOIL  SYNONYMOUS. 

community. 

This  American  is  pre-eminently  opti-  Thus  does  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ross  outline  the 
mistic.  However  dangerous  or  threatening  indigenous  American  in  the  American  Jour- 
present  conditions  may  be,  he  is  never  dis-  nal  of  Sociology  for  November.  Caste  dis- 
tressed, for  he  believes  that  finally  every-  tinctions  are  not  recognized  by  this  Ameri- 
thing  will  be  adjusted.  This  is  because  he  can  philosopher,  says  the  writer,  and  per- 
is right  at  heart,  and  this  is  universally  rec-  sonal  worth  is  the  only  thing  which  receives 
ognized.  He  is  attached  to  the  soil  and  his  commendation.  Hence,  with  him,  suc- 
believes  in  rural  economy.  Success  and  cess  and  toil  are  synonymous,  and  each  is 
labor  are  convertible  terms, — and  he  is  no  deemed  the  equivalent  of  the  ethically  right. 
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He  measures  ethics  by  an  economic  stand-  favors   his    friend    at   the   expense  of   jus- 

ard,   and  expects  the   toiler   to   accumulate  tice. 

wealth.      Because   such   a   man    is   worthy,  Religiously,  he  is  passively  orthodox,  and 

goodness    is    identified    with    success.      By  rarely  a  zealot.    While  his  interest  is  inane 

parity  of  reasOff  evil  is  identified  with  fail-  he  defends  the  church  firmly  whenever  it  is 

ure.     When  evil  befalls  a  good  man,  says  attacked.     Religion   is   to  him  an   essential 

the  writer,  the  matter   is   incomprehensible  safeguard   to   the  community,   and   he   does 

to  our  indigenous  one.     Likewise  is  the  sue-  not  tolerate  independents.     He  is  not  pre- 

cess    of    an    evil    person    an    anomaly    to  disposed  to  pleasure.   A  few  books, — the  Bi- 

him.  ble,   sectarian   literature   and    the   pamphlet 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  himself  and  in  laws  of  the  State, — may  be  observed  in  his 

the  solidarity  of  his  community.     The  sue-  home.    A  visit  to  the  county  seat  or  market 

cessful  man  was  always  born  on   a  .farm,  town,  where  he  gossips  about  political  con- 

and  was  acquainted  with  the  hardships  of  ditions,  or  crops,  is  his  recreation.   The  chief 

rural  life.     His  early  straits  developed  the  evils,  he  believes,  are  the  theatre,  the  dance, 

sterling   qualities   which    afterward    led    to  and  card  games.     Novel-reading  is  trifling 

success.     This  tends  to  make  him  narrow,  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  moral  tone, 

The  dependence  of  the  community  is  upon  he  holds;  but  on  visits  to  nearby  towns  he 

its  substantial  citizens,  who  must  be  upheld  sometimes    succumbs    to    his    bibulous    pro- 

and  sustained;  hence  the  strange  face  is  not  pensities. 

welcoiiied.  The  transient  is  bidden  to  leave  With  no  faith  in  specialized  powers  he  is 
the  neighborhood  with  speed,  and  the  strange  a  great  believer  in  versatility.  He  admires 
family  is  not  welcomed  until  time  has  the  man  who  is  equally  skilful  in  all  under- 
proved  its  worth  and  ability  to  accumulate  takings.  Ability  cannot  but  win  a  prominent 
fortune.  place  in  the  public  regard ;  hence,  the  college 

A  THOROUGH-GOING  PARTISAN.  professor  Can  teach  any  branch  of  learning, 

and  the  lawyer  or  physician  direct  agricul- 

His  temper  is  dominantly  political.     The  tural   or  commercial  ventures,  successfully, 

chief  citizens  of  the  community  are  chosen  Public  speakers  are  seers  and  sages.     Their 

to  the  local  offices.    There  is  keen  interest  in  utterances  are  accepted  with  little  investiga-" 

the  elections,  and  every  man  is  a  partisan,  tion  and  little  regard  for  original  authority. 

He  will  oppose  his  best  friend  and  support  Platitudes  are  commended  and  verbosity  is 

instead  an  unworthy  member  of  his  political  apotheosized.     In  thought  he  is  not  capable 

faith  through  partisanship.     His  party  plat-  of  abstraction.    The  concrete  is  his  guiding 

form  IS  an  ex  cathedra  utterance,  and  that  of  star.    Beliefs  and  practices  are  embodied  in 

the  opposition  anathema.     Charges  of  cor-  persons,  and  words  of  favored  statesmen  are 

ruption  in  office  do  not  affect  him  deeply,  read  and  pondered,  and  quoted  as  conclusive 

If  the  derelict  is  of  an  opposing  political  in  any  argument. 

affiliation  he  ascribes  the  happening  to  that  These  characteristics  bear  the  imprint  of 

fact.     If  a  member  of  his  own  party  is  in-  the  frontier  and  were  formed  in  an  earlier 

volved,  he  is  not  inclined  to  condemn  him.  age.     With  changed  conditions  interest  in 

His  mind  is  not  keenly  alive  to  the  sacred-  the  larger  world  has  succeeded  the  vista  of 

ness  of  public  office.     "  The  incumbent  is  the   hamlet.      But   while    environment   has 

expected  to  exploit  the  public  if  it  can  be  been  outgrown,  the  American  type  has  per- 

done  without  detection,  and  the  American  sisted.    The  tendency  of  American  develop- 

admires  the  astuteness  of  the  one  who  can  ment  is,  however,  the  antithesis  of  this  tem- 

thus  improve  his  private  fortune  with  the  per,  which  is  agricultural  and  rural,  while 

greatest  skill."  the   bent,    to-day,    is    decidedly   commercial 

He  believes  firmly  in  favoritism  and  priv-  and   urban.     This  conflict  of  urban   tend- 

ilege, — the    rule    of    the    partisan    tempers  encies  with  rural  thought  must  affect  our 

every  conception.     He  suggests  to  the  mer-  entire  life,  and  so  long  as  the  thought  of 

chant  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  pur-  the  people  remains  provincial  the  larger  na- 

chases,  is  not  above  using  personal  influence  tional  life  cannot  be  lived.  That  philosophic 

with  a  judge  or  jury  to  favor  himself,  and  mould  is  too  small  for  present  needs,  and 

when  drawn  for  jury  duty  is  susceptible  to  the  creation  of  an  enlarged  view  is  one  of 

the   same   approaches.      He   cannot   under-  the  needs  of  the  immediate  future.  Whether 

stand  how  a  personal  friend  should  permit  a  this  is  possible  or  not  depends  on  the  form 

judgment  injurious  to  his  interests,  for  he  it  may  assume. 
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SERVIA'S  ECONOMIC  PROSPERITY. 

T^OTVVITHSTANDING  all  Its  domes- 
■^^  tic  troubles,  the  Russian  Government 
has  never  ceased  to  stimulate  the  panslavlstic 
movement  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Many 
special  agents  and  newspaper  correspondents 
arc  frequently  louring  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Macedonia,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  even  the  United  States,  for  the 
cause  of  the  future  panslavic  state,  which  they 
expect  will  be  established  some  day  under  the 
protection  of  the  great  White  Czar.  The 
well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  Vasili 
Nemirovich-Danchenko,  has  lately  visited 
Croatia  and  Servia,  and  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Moscow  daily,  Russioye  Slovo  (the 
Rusiian  Word),  presents  a  very  optimistic 
picture  of  the  progress  of  the  Slavs  in  those 
countries.  With  all  the  efEorts  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  put  prohibitory  tariffs 
on  Servian  imports,  the  Servian  cities  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  with  them  Scrvia's 
pro^erity. 

are  sh 
ping  their  oxen,  via  Salonica,  to  England  : 
Alexandria,  while  Austria-Hungary  is  still  com- 
pelled to  import  geese  and  ducks.  Instead  of 
paying  high  custom  duties,  a  great  part  of  the 

Cultry  is  now  smuggled  in  by  expert  contra- 
adists.  As  to  the  main  product  of  the  Serv- 
ian fanners, — the  hog, — Austria- Hungary  will 
be  compelled  to  import  it,  as  the  Hungarian 
hog  never  furnishes  such  lard  as  the  Servian. 

Turning  to  Servia's  financial  prosperity, 
the  correspondent  points  out  that  while  the 
banks  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  have  been 
compelled  to  raise  their  discount  rates  to  8 
and  9  per  cent.,  the  banks  of  Belgrade  charge 
the  old-established  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

While  there  are  no  great  capitalists  in  Servia, 
the  masses  are  prosperous,  and  there  is  no  pov- 
erty in  any  part  of  the  country.  Tiie  farmers 
are  well  fed  and  well  clad.  Only  the  old  Serv- 
ian politicians  are  still  looking  for  favors  from 
Vienna;  the  new  radical  party  is  not  afraid  of 
the  Austria-Hungarian  minataur.  In  spite  of 
the  tariff  war  with  Austria,  Belgrade  has  grown 
wonderfully  In  the  last  five  years.  Splendid 
new  buildings,  imt>roved  pavements,  fine  hotels, 
schools,  and  public  institutions  show  the  re- 
markable developmenl  of  the  Servian  capital 

Nemirovich-Danchenko  was  especially 
pleased  to  find  that  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  formerly  the  German  language  pre- 
dominated, Russian  is  now  spoken.  Eleva- 
tors, electric  lights  and  all  other  modem  im- 
provements,— he  thinks  that  even  St.  Peters- 
burg could  learn  a  lesson  from  the  capital  of  king  peter  of  servia. 
this  lilliputian  country.                                                      (Wliose  realm  now  enJovB  gn-nt  prosperltr.} 
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The  Russian  writer  believes  that  the  Aus-  And  while  the  Croatians  and  Slovaks  from 

trian  diplomatists  have  made  a  great  mistake  Austria-Hungary    are    emigrating    in    great 

with  their  prohibitory  tariff  on  Servian  prod-  numbers   to   America,   the   Servians   remain 

ucts.    Instead  of  buying  sugar  and  glass  from  on   their   farms,   raising  the  hog,  pasturing 

Austria,  the  Servians  have  now  established  their  oxen,  and  cultivating  their  vineyards 

their  own  sugar  refineries  and  glass  factories,  and  fruit  gardens. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  GERMANY'S   COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 

TpHE  visit  of  the  German  Colonial  Minis-  planet  had  been  alre^y  parceled  out.     To- 

ter,  Herr  Demburg,  to  inspect  German  day  German  colonial  possessions  amount  in 

possessions  in  Africa,  signifies,  according  to  extent  to  2,600,000  square  miles,  with  13,- 

semi-official  rumor,  that  the  Emperor  Wil-  000,000  souls,  as  against  29,000,000  square 

liam  is  about  to  make  a  final  effort  to  con-  miles  owned  by  Great  Britain,  with  350,000,- 

solidate  the  imperial  possessions  oversea  into  000  subjects. 

something  of  a  businesslike  organization  The  German  colonies  are  not  represented 
which  shall  justify,  from  an  economic  stand-  in  the  Reichstag,  and  are  somewhat  arbitrar- 
point  at  Ilast,  the  persistency  which  charac-  ily  governed,  since  the  Colonial  Department 
terized  him  in  founding  his  colonial  power,  at  Berlin,  recruited  at  will  by  the  Chancel- 
It  is  well  known  that  Bismarck  was  opposed  lor,  as  yet  exercises  no  serious  action.  Since 
to  colonial  expansion,  on  the  ground  that  to  a  his  success  at  the  last  elections  the  Kaiser 
country  that  was  without  a  great  myy  a  has  availed  himself  of  the  good-will  of  the 
colonial  empire  could  only  be  a  source  of  majority  to  exploit  more  freely,  and  with 
weakness.  less  reference  to  the  imperial  tax-exchequer. 
Nevertheless,  says  Maurice  Lair,  writing  the  value  of  the  imperial  colonial  posses- 
in  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  Germany  could  not  sions. 

for  any  length  of  time  escape  from  what  has  The  results  hitherto  provided  by  these  pos- 

becn  known  as  "  Colonial  fever."     Nor  was  sessions  would  discourage  any  other  man  but 

she  without  her  own  especial  reasons.  William  II.     The  German  population,  for 

,  .  ,  .  ^  •  example,  is  of  little  account  ^nd  less  prom- 
Her  population  has  increased  at  such  a  rate  as  .  ^  t^  ,^^a  «.u«  ^«„o,,«  ^t  «.k-  r'^^^^^  ^^i« 
to  frighten  economists.  In  1834  it  was  24,000,-  '^^'  I"  1906  the  census  of  the  German  colo- 
000  souls;  to-day  it  exceeds  60,000.000.  Between  nies  showed  that  there  were  only  5276  Ger- 
the  Germanic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  the  mans  in  the  imperial  possessions  in  Africa, 
proportions  have  been  reversed  since  the  eight-  ^nd  675  in  the  Pacific  islands,— this,  too,  as 
eenth  century;  then  there  were  20,000,000  Ger-  ,  ^^„u  ^f  4-..r^,^«^r  ^.^^^  ^f  ^a^^  »^a  ;« 
mans  to  9,ai,ooo  Anglo-Saxons ;  to-day  the  ^^^  ^^""^^  ^f  twenty  years  of  effort,  and  in 
latter  number  135,000,000,  as  against  75,000,000  a  territory  hve  times  greater  than  that  ot 
of  the  former.  For  want  of  colonies,  then,  the  Germany.  The  colonial  army,  amounting  to 
prolific  power  of  Germany  has  produced  but  a  18,000  men,  is,  of  course,  not  included  in 
loss  of  living  forces,  which,  m  the  labor  world,  ,  rpfnmc-  Km-  nn  thp  othpr  hunrl  thp 
even  threatens  to  entail  serious  civil  conflicts.  ^^«»^  returns,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Other  countries,  furthermore,  rejoice  in  splen-  missionaries,  the  officials,  the  police,  the  ex- 
did  colonial  possessions  which  are  the  creation  cise,  and  all  the  families  of  these  individuals 
of  men  of  their  own  race:   Great  Britain,   in  ^^e  included,  so  that  the  proportion  of  Ger- 

r^]ar:?r^'i^'teI:ToVe"ss^veirt  man  colomals  resident  is  almost  ridiculously 

Asia;  the  United  States,  ever  expanding  in  its  small.     Germans  are  accustomed  to  ridicule 

own  wonderful  territory.     Germany  alone  lags  French  colonies  and  their  regiments  of  police 

behind,  and  is  growing  to  fear  that  her  prestige  ^nd  officials.     Yet  France  has  20,000  of  her 

mav  fail   if  she  does  not   organize   a  domam  ,   .^.        ^,                     «  ^x  nr  «:^       t* 

be      d  th    s«i  ^^"^  exploiting  the  resources  of    1  unis.     It 

might  be  thought  that  German  commercial 

It  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  the  enterprise  had  at  least  shown  something  in 

imperial  government  has  counted  for  almost  the  way  of  hopeful  signs  of  a  future.     It 

nothing  in  the  acquisition  of  colonial  terri-  would  appear  to  be  far  from  so,  since  the 

tory.    Most  of  the  German  colonies  owe  their  Fatherland    sent,    in    1904,    35,000,000    of 

existence  to  private  enterprise.     The  advent  marks  of  merchandise  to  her  dependencies, 

of  the  present  Emperor,  with  his  ideas  of  and  received  in  return  only  1 1 ,000,000  marks 

colonial  expansion,   happened   for   all   prac-  of  importations.    It  is  true,  as  pointed  out  by 

tical  purposes  too  late,  since  almost  all  the  Herr  Demburg,   that   railway  communica- 
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tions  have  not  as  yet  been  really  established,  sum  over  $100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  mili- 

There  are  at  the  present  mowment  over  lOCX)  tary  enterprises. 

miles  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  much        Nevertheless,  Germany  has  become  so  rich 

will  depend  for  the  future  of  the  colonies  on  within  the  past  twenty  years,  says  M.  Lair, 

the  willingness  of  German  financiers  to  lend  that  she  can  afford  the  initial  expenditure,  if, 

money  for  further  development,  a  willing-  —and  this  is  the  crucial  point,— her  colonies 

ness  which  always  provides  a  barometer  of  are  susceptible  of  being  finally  organized  to 

hopefulness,  but  which  in  this  case  is  not  con-  yield  a  profit.     It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 

cniVimiic  working  classes,  which  the  Socialists  are  stir- 
spicuous.  .  **       .      '       .         .  1.    .        1.  n^ 

ring  up  against  an  imperialistic  policy,  profit 

In  Germany  the  notion  prevails  that  the  colo-  by  the  existence  of  these  dependencies.  They, 
nies  cost  more  than  they  can  possibly  ever  be  ^j^j^  ^j^^  ^^^'  middle-classes  of  the  Father- 
worth.  The  colonial  budget  for  1907  amounts  ,  j  .1  .1  11  _^i'  ,  _r  ^.u^  i?^ 
to  156,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  $39:cx)o,ooo;  in  l^"^*  ^0"^;^^^^,  ^^^  world-policy  of  the  Em- 
the  past  decade  they  have  cost  $171,000,000  Peror  as  the  logical  outcome  ot  (jermany  s 
without   counting   special   credits,   and  of   this  prodigious  economic  prosperity. 


HE  WORK  OF  THE  ''  POLISH  MOTHER  OF  SCHOOLS." 

TpHE  first  report  of  its  work  has  just  been  schools.  Of  316  names  of  teachers  sub- 
issued  by  the  greatest  educational  in-  mitted  by  the  chief  directory  in  the  year  for 
stitution  in  Poland,  the  Polish  Mother  of  which  the  report  is  issued,  to  the  authorities 
Schools  (Polska  Macierz  Szkolna)  of  Rus-  for  approval,  only  159  received  approval, 
sian  Poland.  This  report,  which  covers  the  Some  of  the  administrative  regulations  with 
period  from  July  i,  1906,  to  July  i,  .I907>  regard  to  the  Macierz  are,  as  the  law  depart- 
shows  the  work  of  the  Macierz  to  have  been  ment  of  the  Macierz  points  out,  directly  con- 
surprisingly  rich  in  results.  It  must  be  trary  to  the  law;  as,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Macierz  commenced  hibition  of  the  opening  of  Macierz  schools 
its  work  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  con-  in  places  in  which  there  are  communal 
fusion    in    Russian    Poland,    the    period    of  schools. 

frightful  turbulence,  of  disorganization,  of        The  statistics  of  the  Macierz  speak  for 

unprecedented  partisan  strife,  and  of  a  uni-  themselves.    The  total  number  of  "  circles  " 

versal  epidemic  of  violent  politics.    Such  con-  is  781,  with  a  membership  of  116,341.     At 

ditions  generally  do  not  conduce  to  the  de-  the  institutions  of  the  Macierz  that  sent  in 

velopment  of  cultural  work.     And  yet  the  their  statements  for  the  period  in  question 

Polish    Mother   of   Schools   persevered   and  63,000  persons  attended  studies,  14,401  chil- 

survived    the  storm.     Nay,   it  had   already  dren  were  cared  for  in  the  asylums,  and  400,- 

begun   to   reap  an   abundant  harvest  when  544    persons    used    the    reading-rooms    and 

Governor-General    Skallon     (in    December  libraries.     The  contributions  of  the  public 

last)  ordered  the  closing  of  the  1600  schools  during  this  period   for  the  purposes  of  the 

in  the  kingdom.  circles  and  of  the  chief  directory  reached  the 

Russian  reaction  soon  showed  its  teeth,  and  sum  of  810,673  rubles  ($405,000)  without 

commenced  to  attack  the  Macierz.     But  this  reckoning  the  value  of  fixtures  and  real  es- 

strong  institution,  standing  on  a  legal  basis,  tate  donated  to  various  "  circles." 
resolved  to  conquer  all  difficulties.     At  the        This  first  report  of  the  Polish  Mother  of 

outset  the  governors  of  six  provinces  of  the  Schools  is  an  answer,  observes  the  Warsaw 

kingdom  questioned   the  legal   right   of  the  Gazata  Codzienna  (the  Daily  Gazette),  to 

Macierz  to  extend  its  activity  over  the  whole  those  pessimists  who  constantly  assert  that 

kingdom;  later,  the  organization  met  with  the  Polish  community  shows  no  energy  in 

the  systematic  restricting  by  the  curator  of  pj-actical  work. 

the  Warsaw  educational  district  of  the  right       ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j,.^!^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^_ 

of  founding  town  and  village  schools.  ^ry  accounts  have  not  been  included  in  this  re- 

Up  to  July  I,  1907,  the  chief  directory  of  port  of  the  Macierz  the  budget  of  the  Polish 

4.U-  iV/To..;^,.^   o.>ni;^^    4TI  tliP  Priiiratinnal   an-  Mother  of  Schools  will  be  found  to  reach  T,ooo,- 

the  Macierz  applied  to  the  educational  au  ^  ^^^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  according  to 

thorities   for  permission  tor  the  opening  ot  ^j^^  calculations  of  K.  Kujawski,  we  possess  in 

1247  schools,  but  obtained,  the  report  com-  "the  kingdom"  thirty-one  intermediate  private 

plains,  licenses  for  the  opening  of  only  681  schools  (without  reckoning  the  girls'  boarding- 
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schools),  the  maintenance  of  which  costs  at  We  cannot  in  this  place  enumerate  all  the 
least  1,000,000  rubles  a  year,  we  shall  have  the  cultural  arrangements  in  "  the  kingdom  "  to  the 
sum  of  2,000,000  rubles  that  our  community  at  founding  of  which  the  Macierz  has  contributed. 
present  expends  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pri-  On  its  initiative  there  have  arisen  hundreds  of 
vate  schools.  In  view  of  our  educational  needs,  institutions, — lower  schools  and  intermediate 
this  is  an  insufficient  sum.  But  in  view  of  the*  schools,  people's  universities,  courses  for  illiter- 
state  of  our  community,  which  has  been  en-  ates,  people's  homes,  legal  advice  sections,  peda- 
feebled  in  latter  times  by  economic  misfortunes,  gogical  museums,  teachers'  seminaries,  etc.  De- 
it  is  quite  a  considerable  sum,  testifying  that  the  spite  the  short  period  of  its  activity,  the  Macierz 
capability  for  work  and  benevolence  in  our  com-  has  accompHshed  a  great  work.  To-day  nobody 
munity  has  by  no  means  disappeared.  will  take  away  from  the  wide  masses  of  Poland 
<i  o  i-i  »  •  L  fTT  rr>  -f  Til  either  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
St.  Gr.  in  the  Warsaw  Tygodnik  Illus-  which  they  have  acquired,  thanks  to  the  Macierz, 
trowany  (the  Illustrated  Weekly)  closes  a  p^  the  popularizing  information  which  they 
r  ^1  ^  /  ^u  Ti/T  •  •  '^u  have  gamed,  be  it  m  the  readmg-rooms  or  at 
^nops.s  of  the  report  of  the  Macierz  with  j^e  lectures.  This  has  already  become  the  prop- 
the  following  observation :  erty  of  the  people. 


I 


JAPAN'S  FIRST  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

N  spite  of  the  alleged  warlike  ambitions  of  is  the  Inauguration  as  their  adjuncts  of  numer- 
Japan,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ous  conventions  and  conferences.  Savants 
intention  of  the  Tokio  administration  is  to  and  ^  scientists,  philosophers  and  religious 
bend  all  its  energies  to  the  encouragement  of  workers,  educators  and  preachers,  authors 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  especially  the  promo-  and  journalists,  come  to  world's  fairs  from 
tion  of  its  economic  interests  in  the  Far  East,  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  discuss  vital  prob- 
The  invitation  lately  issued  by  Japan,  re-  lems  pertaining  to  their  respective  fields  of 
questing  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  study.  To  such  conferences  and  congresses 
to  participate  in  the  international  exposition  the  world  Is  indebted  not  a  little  for  the  dis- 
to  be  held  at  Tokio  in  191 2,  is,  undoubtedly,  sipation  of  religious  and  racial  prejudices  ex- 
indicative  of  her  peaceful  intentions.  Inas-  isting  among  nations.  As  an  instance.  Vis- 
much  as  this  new  undertaking  of  Japan  has  count  Kaneko  points  out  that,  since  the 
already  awakened  so  much  interest  in  this  world's  parliament  of  religions  held  at  the 
country  as  to  find  encouragement  in  Presi-  Chicago  fair,  the  west  has  not  only  ceased 
dent  Roosevelt's  recent  message  to  Congress,  to  cherish  absurd  prejudices  against  Bud- 
it  seems  opportune  to  give  the  nature  and  dhism,  but  has  begun  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
scope  of  the  exposition  society  as  described  by  to  study  that  great  religious  system, 
its  president,  Viscount  Kaneko,  in  an  article  The  third  advantage  of  world's  fairs  the 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Taiyo  (Tokio).  writer  finds  in  the  fact  that  they  improve  dip- 

The  official  title  of  the  coming  exposition  lomatic  relationships  among  nations, 

of  Japan  will  be  "  The  Grand  Exposition  of  The    time    has    passed    when    international 

Japan."     This  name  was  intentionally  pre-  friendships  are  maintained  or  destroyed  at  the 

X        J    ^      ^1                          .       '              e  pleasure  of  rulers  or  governments  alone.     To- 

ferred    to    the    more    pretentious    name    of  {j.^  •,  -^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^J^^  governments  that  are 

world  s    fair       or       international    exposi-  responsible  for  war  and  peace.    Should  the  peo- 

tion,"  for  Japan  does  not  wish  to  appear  too  pie  of  one  country  assume  a  hostile  attitude 

ambitious  or  too  sanguine  of  success  in  her  toward  those  of  another  country,  the  amicable 

r    ^        j_.i«          £  ^'        ^             A         J*  relationship  between  the  two  states  must  neces- 

first  undertaking  of  this  nature.     According  g^.jiy    ^e    endangered,    however    desirous    to 

to  Viscount  Kaneko,  this  exposition,  like  those  maintain  peace  their  rulers  may  be.    It  is,  there- 
preceding  it,  will  be  held  ( l )  to  promote  the  fore,  extremely  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 

rnmmnn  prnnnmiV  infprp«jt«5  nf  the  nations  oar-  ^^^  world's  permanent  peace  that  the  peoples  of 
common  economic  interests  or  tne  nations  par  ^jj  countries  be  made  to  understand  one  an- 
ticipating m  It,  (2)  to  further  the  education  o^her.  No  international  exposition  which  does 
of  the  world,  (3)  to  foster  amicable  relation-  not  take  this  important  fact  into  consideration 
ship  among  nations,  and  (4)  to  furnish  Japan  can  be  regarded  as  faithful  to  its  true  mission, 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  national  festival.  As  to  the  fourth  aim  of  the  international 
Not  only  have  world's  fairs  proved  to  be  exposition,  the  Viscount  says  that  a  nation, 
of  common  economic  benefit  to  all  nations,  as  well  as  an  individual,  needs  to  be  afforded 
but  they  have,  as  the  Japanese  writer  points  opportunities  of  amusement.  An  interna- 
Gut,  become  a  powerful  means  of  education,  tional  exposition  is,  in  a  measure,  an  occa- 
An  important  feature  of  modern  expositions  sion  of  grand  national  fete. 
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COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

JT  is  known  that  the  Lumiere  system  of  be  suited  to  the  optical  arrangement  of  any 
"*•     color-photography   depends  for  its  sue-    modern  camera. 

cess  upon  the  fact  that  the  innumerable  hues  The  Lumiere  plate  is  introduced  into  the 
of  nature  may  in  reality  be  looked  on  as  camera  with  the  glass  side  toward  the  object- 
combinations  of  the  three  fundamental  glass.  We  are  now  ready  for  color-photog- 
colors, — red,  blue,  and  green.  In  addition,  raphy.  In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to 
dependence  is  put  upon  the  circumstance  that  make  longer  exposures  than  with  the  ordi- 
in  order  to  get  a  composite  effect,  say  pur-  nary  photographic  process.  There  are  two 
pie,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  colors,  reasons  for  this :  First,  we  have  given  up  the 
red  and  blue,  be  each  made  to  cover  the  ultra-violet  rays  for  the  rays  which  express 
entire  surface  of  the  object.  It  is  sufficient  nature  more  truly,  but  which  are  chemically 
if  the  objects  be  thoroughly  well  sprinkled  weaker;  second,  as  the  object  is  to  affect  the 
with  innumerable  fine  red  and  blue  dots,  bromide  of  silver,  the  rays  of  light  must  now 
each  color  being  evenly  distributed.  To  se-  pass  through  the  starch  coating,  and  so  are 
cure  the  precise  shade  of  purple  desired  ex-    weakened. 

actly  the  right  proportion  of  red  and  blue  We  will  now  suppose  that  a  many-colored 
dots  must  be  combined.  The  decision  as  to  landscape  has  been  properly  focused  on  our 
such  combination  is  not  left  to  the  photogra-  plate.  The  red  rays  from  a  red  object  fall 
pher,  but  is  automatically  effected  by  nature  upon  the  plate,  pass  through  the  glass,  and 
herself.  This  becomes  clear  in  the  explana-  fall  upon  the  grains  of  starch.  If  the  object 
tion  of  the  process  given  by  Dr.  M.  W.  is  a  chimney,  this  chimney  will  be  imaged  on 
Meyer  in  a  recent  number  of  Ueber  Land  the  side  of  the  starch  coating  next  the  glass. 
und  Meer.  This   image  will  contain  within   its  limits 

To  form  the  sensitive  plate  the  glass  is  grains  of  all  three  fundamental  colors.  The 
first  covered  with  a  layer  of  very  fine  grains  grains  of  any  one  color,  or  of  any  combina- 
of  starch  (potato  flour).  These  grains  are  tion,  would  yield  an  image  of  the  chimney, 
of  excessive  minuteness, — about  80,000,000  However,  the  red  rays,  imaging  the  chimney, 
being  required  to  cover  the  surface  of  three  fall  some  of  them  upon  red  grains  of  starch, 
and  one-half  by  four  and  five-eighth  inches,  others  upon  grains  of  starch  which  are  not 
These  grains  have  first  been  saturated  in  a  red.  The  former  pass  through  and  affect 
color  dye,  the  colors  being  the  three  funda-  the  coating  of  bromide  of  silver;  the  latter 
mental  ones.  The  glass  plate  is  then  cov-  are  arrested  and  lost.  In  the  case  of  a  pur- 
cred  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  pie  object,  both  red  and  blue  rays  succeed  in 
the  three  colors.  Such  a  plate  will  then  ap-  passing  through  the  starch  layer  and  work- 
pear  colorless, — or  should  do  so.  We  have  ing  upon  the  bromide  of  silver.  And  so  on, 
now  an  approximately  even  mixture  of  those  with  the  various  colors  and  color  combina- 
colors  necessary  to  produce  any  natural  hue.    tions. 

Bromide  of  silver,  so  prepared  as  to  be  equal-  It  must  still  be  confessed  that  we  do  not 
ly  sensitive  to  all  three  colors,  is  now  poured  have  any  vestige  of  colored  images  on  our 
over  the  layer  of  starch  grains,  and  the  sen-  plate.  However,  the  plate  is  now  taken  into 
sitive  plate  is  done.  a  dark-room.    This  must  be  a  genuine  dark- 

Thc  ordinary  camera  may  be  used.  One  room,  as  light  of  any  color  would  have  dis- 
attachment,  and  but  one,  is  required.  This  astrous  results.  Any  one  of  the  usual  de- 
is  a  "  yellow  plate,"  the  object  of  whose  use  velopers  can  be  used.  Metallic  silver  is  now 
is  to  correct  the  arrangement  of  the  modern  deposited  wherever  the  bromide  of  silver  has 
camera  whereby  the  object-glass  focuses  the  been  affected  by  the  light.  The  result  of  this 
ultra-violet  rays  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  is  to  produce  a  negative  having  the  general 
The  reason  for  this  in  ordinary  photography  appearance  of  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
is  thait  such  rays  affect  more  decidedly  the  way.  No  colors  yet.  Now  there  is  a  par- 
photographic  plate  than  those  which  repro-  ticular  chemical  which  is  a  solvent  of  metal- 
duce  to  the  eye  the  colors  of  nature.  But,  lie  silver  but  not  of  the  bromide  of  silver. 
for  the  purposes  of  color-photography,  the  Our  negative  is  now  introduced  into  a  bath 
spectral  colors  themselves  are  desired.  The  of  this  preparation.  The  metallic  silver, 
"  yellow  plate  "  it  is  necessary  shall  be  spe-  covering  precisely  those  places  affected  by 
cially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Lumiere  sensi-  the  light  transmitted  through  the  starch  coat- 
tivc  plate.    It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  to   ing,  is  now  dissolved  away,  and  the  bromide 
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of  silver  where  the  light  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  through  is  left  unaffected.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  removal  of  the  silver  is  to  dis- 
play the  colors  of  the  starch.  Red  grains 
appear  picturing  the  form  of  the  chimney. 
Red  grains  now  also  come  to  light  showing 
the  image  of  the  purple  object.  But,  asso- 
ciated with  these  red  grains,  are  blue  ones 
also  appearing  and  displaying  the  form  of 
the  purple  object.  The  eye  will  receive  both 
a  red  and  a  blue  image,  the  separate  elements 
of  which  are  so  mingled  and  so  minute  that 
the  two  aire  blended  into  one  purple  object, 
precisely  as  in  nature.  And  so,  with  various 
objects  of  all  colors  and  combinations  of 
colprs. 


In  bright  daylight  the  plate  is  put  into 
another  bath  where  black  silver  is  now  de- 
posited upon  precisely  those  points  where  the 
bromide  of  silver  has  so  far  remained  intact. 
But  such  points  are  those  which  in  nature 
were  dark,  and  so  sent  no  light  of  any  color 
through  the  glass  plate  and  starch  coating  to 
affect  the  layer  of  bromide  of  silver.  The 
effect  of  this  deposition  of  black  silver  is  to 
darken  the  parts  of  our  plate  corresponding 
to  the  dark  spots  of  the  landscape.  We  have 
now, — not  a  negative, — but  a  dia positive 
whose  colors  and  shadings  correspond  to 
those  of  nature.  This  ends  the  essential 
process,  although  the  plate  is  passed  through 
several  other  baths  to  perfect  results. 


IS  OUR  WORLD  TO  BE    DESTROYED   BY   COMETS? 


'  A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  habits  of  comets 
^*  and  their  actual  and  possible  relations 
to  our  own  globe  is  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  die  HoUandscke  Revue.  After 
recalling  the  most  famous  historical  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  end  of  the  world  coming  from 
a  collision  with  a  comet,- — and  reminding  us 
naively  that  none  of  them  has  come  true, — 
the  writer  points  out  that  at  one  time  there 
actually  ^vas  danger  that  one  of  these  erratic 
heavenly  bodies  would  come  into  violent  con- 
tact with  our  earth.    On  this  point  he  says : 

Such  a  dangerous  tramp  of  the  heavens  did 
indeed  at  one  time  exist,  one  which  seemed  to 
have  for  its  veritable  aim  the  destruction  of  our 
globe,  the  comet  of  Biela.  This  moved  in  a  very 
small  ellipse  about  the  sun,  returning  every  six 
and  one-half  years  lo  a  spot  very  close  to  a 
point  in  the  earth's  path  which  this  reaches  in 
the  latter  part  of  November.  At  its  arrival  in 
our  field  of  observation,  however,  it  was  not 
always  in  such  position  as  to  be  visible  to  us ; 
so  that  it  had  been  observed  only  in  1772  and 
1805  before  becoming  recognized  as  a  comet. 
In  1826  it  was  discovered  again  by  the  Austrian 
Captain  von  Biela,  whose  name  was  then  given 
to  it.  Von  Biela  proved  at  the  time  that  it  was 
the  same  comet  as  was  seen  in  1805.  and  fore- 
told its  reappearance  in  1832.  This  prediction 
soon  aroused  much  anxiety,  for  the  position  of 
the  path  of  this  comet, — a  position  apparently  so 
fratight  with  peril  to  our  earth. — had  become 
generally  known  even  among  the  uninitiated. 
The  fear  became  universal  that  the  destruction 
of  ihe  world  might  be  now  at  our  very  doors, 
and  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  This  fear 
gained  such  hold  upon  the  common  mind  that 
von  Uttrow,  the  able  director  of  the  Observa- 
tory at  Vienna,  was  moved  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet proving  this  fear  to  be  utterly  baseless, 
since  on  November  30,  1832,  the  day  when,  as 
seen  from  our  earth,  the  comet  was  expected  to 


reach  its  crossing  point  with  the  earth's  orbit,  it 
would  in  reality  be  still  many  millions  of  miles 
removed  from  this.  By  this  all  minds  were  set 
at  rest,  and  the  comet  appeared  at  its  post  with- 
out causing  any  harm.  Von  Litirow,  however, 
at  the  same  time  predicted  that  on  November 
30  of  the  years  1933  and  2115  this  comet  would 
really  approach  very  close  to  the  earth's  path, 
and  what  then  might  happen  no  one  could  fore- 
tell. 

According  to  von  Littrow's  calculation,  we 
would  once  more,  and  that  in  comparatively 
few  years,  be  standing  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  But  this  peril  was  also  very 
soon  averted,  for,  since  its  appearance  in  1832, 
this  same  comet  of  Biela  has  been  the  cause 
of  new  surprises,  both  as  to  itself  and  as  to 
what  may  happen  to  its  fellow-wanderers. 

Far  from  attacking  our  globe,  it  has  laid 
violent  hands  on  itself,  has  committed  hari-kari 
in  fact:  for  when,  in  1846,  it  became  visible 
again,  it  had  lorn  itself  into  two  parts,  and,  in- 
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stead  of  the  original  comet,  there  appeared  two  are  often  so  small  that  some  can  I'eturn  after 
new  and  smaller  ones,  which  followed  each  ^  comparatively  short  time,  and  their  short- 
other  at  a  distance  of  40,000  miles.  In  1852  Ji  -  ^u  u  u-i-^  l  u  1 
these  broken  parts  of  this  twin  comet  were  al-  Jl^  may  increase  the  probability  of.sudi  col- 
ready  350,000  miles  removed  from  each  other,  lision.  1  he  shortest  of  these  comet  paths  has 
and  since  then,  notwithstanding  the  most  dili-  only  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  while 
gent  search,  nothing  has  ever  again  been  seen  the  comet  of  Halley  requires  nearly  seventy- 
of  the  comet  of  Biela.  It  was  supposed  at  the  ^i^  years  to  complete  its  course.  This  is  the 
time  that  the  two  parts  into  which  the  original  ^1  __^  ^e  ,1  ^  «  •  j-  1  ^  •  'ui  -^u 
comet  had  split  itself  no  longer  possessed  suffi-  «"!>'  ^"^^^  *^  periodical  comets  visible  with 
cient  luminosity  to  enable  us  to  observe  them  by  ^^^  naked  eye,  and  this  will  reach  its  shortest 
means  of  our  present  instruments.  But  in  1872,  distance  from  the  sun  again  on  May  7,  1910, 
the  year  when  the  broken  parts  of  Biela  should  thus  in  about  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
have  come  again  into  view  there  appeared  in-  ^^j^  question  now  is  this:  Is  there  any  chance 
stead,  exactly  at  the  same  place  and  period,  the  ,^  .  n*-  -  \  \  % 
end    of    November,    an    extraordinarily    strong  whatever  ot   a  collision   with   the  earth   on 

shower  of  stars.     The  comet  of  Biela  had  di's-  the  part  of  comets  ?    The  probability  of  this, 

appeared   from  the   stage  of  the  universe   and  says  the  writer  in  the  Dutch  review,  seems  to 

had   gone   the   way  of   all   comets -a   splendid  be  exceedingly  small. 

conhrmation  of  the  theory  of  bchiaparelli,  pro-  rj^.       j                c         r          ulm*       1        l 

pounded  long  before,  that  comets  ultimately  re-  ^^^  degree  ot  such  probability  has  been 

solve  themselves  into  showers  of  falling  stars,  represented   in   the   following  manner:  The 

so  called.  chance  of  such  collision  is  as  small  as  if  some 

Although,   now,  so  far  as  we  know,   no  one  in  a  balloon  should  fire  at  a  globe  two 

comets  have  ever  come  into  collision  with  the  feet  in  diameter   (the  sun),  but  should  by 

earth,  such  collision  has  occurred  on  the  part  mistake,  instead  of  that  globe,  hit  a  pepper- 

of  comets  with  other  planets.     Moreover,  it  corn  (the  earth)  which  was  sixty-five  meters 

is    supposed    that    comets    very    frequently  distant  from  that  globe,  thus  on  the  edge  of  a 

plunge  into  the  sun  without  our  being  able  circle  having  a  surface  of  13,000  square  me- 

to  perceive  anything  of  the  fact.     The  pos-  ters.     According  to  the  law  of  probabilities, 

sibility  of  their  collision  with  the  earth  is  this  writer  maintains,  the  chance  of  the'  col- 

therefore  not  excluded,  since  (an  additional  lision  of  a  comet  with  the  earth  is  only  as 

cause  for  apprehension)  the  orbits  of  comets  i  to  400,000,000. 


WHAT  MARS   IS  REALLY  LIKE. 


AN  analytical  study  by  the  eminent  Aus-  and  this  is  the  view  of  all  observers  of  Mars,— 

trian  astronomer,  Johann  Palisa,  which  ^^^f  ^^^.^  P)^"^^^Jf  ,^^P^b^^  0/  sustaining  plants 

*u       T\     1    I.      D  /D     1-    \  ^"d    animals.     That    its    surface    does    actually 

appears    in    the    Deutsche   Revue    (Berlin)  ^^^^  vegetation  is  attested  to  us  by  the  changes 

treats  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  upon  in  the  coloring  of  numerous  dark  spots  coinci- 

the  planet  Mars,  giving  special  attention  to  dent  with  the  change  of  seasons,  and  by  the  ap- 

the    probable    explanation    of    the    so-called  Pearance   of  previously   invisible   dark   regions 

t      /"Of*  11*      TT        *i         1*  anQ  lines* 

canals  of  bchiaparelli.    He  winds  up  his  argu-         .     ,  1       •     -r  11.11 

ment  with  a  summarv  which  begins  thus:  .    ^"^  ."^^  ^^'^fs  the  significant  and  highly 

interesting  question:  If  planets  and  animals 
If  we  sum  up  briefly  what  the  telescope  re-  subsist  upon  Mars,  is  the  planet  also  inhabited 
ycals  to  us  on  the  surface  of  Mars  we  find  that  by  intelligent  beings.  Mars  people? 
that  planet  is  a  heavenly  body  similar  to  the         Tj.u      u  iju 
earth.    It  has   a   solid  crust,  seasons  like  our        ^^  "^  ^^^^  remarked  by  some  astronomers 
globe,  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  which,  that  astronomy  has  other  real  problems  to 
though  its  exact  composition  is  unknown  to  us,  deal  with  and  should  leave  alone  such  con- 
surely  contains  aqueous  vapor.    We  find   that  ^eits   as    these.      In    truth,    the    astronomer 
the  region  about  the  poles  is  covered  with  snow           4.     u     j         u     r?  1  1      /  mi  1" 
in  the  winter  season;  that  precipitation,  there-  ^^f  abandon   the  held   of  tangible   reality 
fore,  is  not  lacking;  the  melting  of  the  snow-  and  allow  his  hncy  free  play  if  he  wishes 
masses  furnishes  us  evidence  of  climatic  condi-  to  enter  into  a  study  of  this  question, 
tions   not   dissimilar  to  those  upon   the   earth.        t„  .i,^  «.,«.*•            j              •  1      .• 

Upon  our  sphere  we  know  by  experience  that  ;„  the  ffrc^nli^r  k"^^^'^  T'/'^.r^^'^-    '^  ""^^r 

wherever  on  anv   stretch   of   land   nrecinitation  Vi  *"^         ,  P.  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  *^^  existence  of 

wnerever  on  any  stretch  ot   land  precipitation  Mars-people  is  very  well  possible,  all  the  requi- 

occurs,  even  though  in  spanng  quantities;  where  ^jte  familiar  conditions  befng  given     But  a  fur- 

the  temperature  rises   if  but  occasionally,  above  ther  point  has  been  reached,-in  the  Mars  canals 

the  f reezmg  point  of  water,  vegetation  springs  the  work  of  man  has  been  positively  descried. 

up,   accompanied   by    fauna   before   long.    We  In  fact,  the  uniformly  regular,  often  perfectly 

may,  therefore,  assume  ^ith  great  certainty,—  straight,  course  of  these  structures,  some  of 
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them  pursuing  a  north  to  south  direction,  forms  come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  one  of  these  two 
a  conspicuous  moment  for  that  assertion,  planets  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  and 
Whether  these  canals  be  in  reality  of  the  same  ask  us  to  guess  which,  we  should  certainly  guess 
breadth  throughout,  or  merely  a  chain  of  puncti-  Mars  and  not  the  earth,  since  the  earth  offers, 
form  structures,  the  general  supposition  is  that  so  far  as  we  can  form  a  picture  of  it,  nothing 
this  regularity  is  not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  similar  to  the  changes  that  take  place  upon 
blind  nature.  Opinion  is  almost  unanimous  that  Mars,  and  does  not  by  any  sign  betray  our  pres- 
the  origin  of  these  canals,  as  they  appear  to  us,  ence.  But  if  we  admit  that  Mars  is  inhabited, 
is  connected  with  the  flowing  down  of  the  polar  the  circumstance  that  it  probably  could  accom- 
waters;  and  what  has  seemed  a  particularly  modate  organic  life  much  earlier  than  the  earth, 
striking  phenomenon  is,  that  were  the  canals  would  lead  to  the  further  conclusion  that  these 
formations  of  nature,  acting  alone,  they  could  people  have  progressed  beyond  us  in  culture  and 
not  pass  beyond  the  equator,  but  would  have  to  in  the  sciences.  Their  greatest  concern,  how- 
halt  before  it.  That  they  extend  far  beyond  ever,  must  always  be  the  wisest  exploitation  of 
the  equator  furnishes  the  most  important  argu-  the  existing  water  supply. 
ment  for  the  view  that  not  nature  alone  but  Qur  earth  may  once  share  the  same  fate 
mans  agency  also,  has  been  at  work  here;  not  \/r„^^  ^u««.  tu^  «*  -n  ^  j-i  j- 
even  the  existence  of  the  canals  is  as  indicative  ^.  Mars,— that  the  water  will  steadily  di- 
of  the  presence  of  man  as  this  very  circum-  nunish.  As  may  be  familiar,  the  tempera- 
stance,  ture  of  the  ground  is  subject  to  fluctuations 

If  Mars  possesses  water,  the  area  covered  by  of  the  seasons:  In  summer  it  is  higher,  in 

it,  in  our  estimation^  is  so  small  that  one  may  winter  lower,  but  the  amount  of  fluctuation 

reasonably  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  decreases  at  once  upon  descending  any  dis- 

of  it  upon  that  planet.    And  the  rare  appear-  ^^^^^  •        ^  ^        ^  ^    J 

ance  of  cloud  formations  strengthens  this  view,  r  ^        -  '        .    ,       "'^h'^"  "^  "V/^ 

Now  in  order  to  utilize  this  important  element  ^^^  ^^^^"^^  ^^  <^^ascs  entirely,  and  we  strike 

of  life  to  the  best  advantage,  it  must  be  con-  there  the  average  yearly  temperature  of  the 

ducted  wherever  there  is  fertile  soil.    The  in-  locality.      But   from   that    point   there   is   a 

habitants  of  Mars  have,  therefore,  directed  the  continuous  increase  of  one  degree  Centigrade 

water's  course  along  stretches  in  which,  as  soon  for  every  thirty  meters  as  we  proceed  into 

as  the  fructifymg  moisture  appears    vegetation  ^^e  interior.     The  earth  has  still,  therefore, 

is  developed.    The  agency  of  the  inhabitants  of  ,,_^,   i  •  u    «.^ ^^  *  -.       •      -^     j     ^i_       l 

Mars   has   essentially    contributed    toward    the  ^^'^  ^}^\  temperatures   in   its   depths;   but 

regularity    of    construction    which    the    canals  unceasingly,  even  though  slowly,  the  cooling 

present.    The  formations  which  look  to  us  like  goes   on,    and   a    period    will   some   day   be 

canals  are  not,  of  course,  in  their  full  extent  reached  when  the  temperature  of  the  outer 

aqueducts;  it  may,  indeed,  be  that  but  a  very  crust  will   sink   below   zero,   and   only   the 

narrow  strip  of  them  irrigates  the  adjacent  land,  fj^e  meters  before  referred  to  will,  owing  to 

In   order  to  have  the  water  flow  beyond  the  .1  ,  l        1  •  1  ^wni^ 

equator  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  may  have  con-  ^"^  S""  ^  rays,  show  higher  temperatures, 
structed  peculiar  elevating  devices,  since,  as  be-      .While  now  the  water  that  percolates  into  the     ' 

fore  observed,  this  phenomenon  is  hard  to  ex-  earth  is  transformed  into  vapor  by  the  heat  of 

plain  in  any  other  way.  the    interior   and   returns   to   the    surface,   the 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  repair  to  a  point  in  the  water  which   in   descending  will    strike   strata 

universe  which  is  just  as  distant  from  Mars  as  with  temperatures  below  zero,  will  freeze  and 

the  earth  and  as  the  earth  from  Mars ;  I  assume  never  again   reach  the  surface.    What,   there- 

here  that  we  know  nothing  of  humanity  upon  fore,  is  perhaps  in  store  for  the  earth  in  millions 

our  sphere,  and  would  observe  both  heavenly  of  years,  that  has  already  partially  taken  place 

bodies  only  through  telescopes ;  should  an  angel  upon  Mars,  a  planet  solidified  before  our  own 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  ROOMER. 


I 


N  every  city  of  any  considerable  size  the  what  the  rooming-house  resembles  is  an  in- 

roomer  is  every  seventh  or  eighth  man  teresting  topic  for  discussion, 
or  woman  you  meet.     He  may  be  a  day        Professor  Albert  B.   Wolfe,  of  Oberlin 

laborer  or  a  city  editor,  but  he  represents  College,   accordingly  outlines  the   roomer's 

the  ambition,  hopefulness,  individualism,  en-  problem  in  Charities  and  the  Commons  for 

ergy,  and  persistence  of  the  younger  pro-  November  2.    The  growth  of  cities  and  the 

ductive  ranks  of  mercantile  and  mechanic  movements  of  population  within  the  same 

employees.    With  90,000  roomers  in  Boston,  city  explain  the  rooming-house  districts  in 

one  for  every  723  in  Chicago,  one  for  every  our  cities.     The  roomers  have  come  to  the 

463  in  St.  Louis,  and  before  the  earthquake  city  for  employment,  and  the  "  landladies," 

one  for  every  233  persons  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  most  part,  widows  thrown  on  their 
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own  resources,  who  turn  to  the  roomer  as  a  Landladies  cannot  afford  a  parlor,  and 
last  resort.  Old  four-story  family  residences  this  is  the  basis  of  this  drawback.  The  moral 
are  rented, — in  New  York  "  brownstone  results  of  such  a  situation,  the  writer  be- 
fronts,"  in  Boston  **  swell  fronts,"  in  St.  lieves,  are  a  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  toward 
Louis  old  style  Southern  mansions,  which  marriage  and  family;  temporary  unions  and 
have  been  vacated  through  business  changes  prostitution  as  substitutes;  poignant  loneli- 
or  the  fickleness  of  residential  fashion.  At  ness;  a  blind,  self-seeking  individualism 
one  time  nearly  all  roomers  were  boarders,  striking  at  altruistic  impulses  and  moulding 
To-day  the  boarding-house  has  largely  dis-  existence  too  closely  on  lines  of  the  competi- 
appeared.  The  effects  of  this  transition  are  tive  business  world.  They  have  no  sub- 
deplorable,  stitute  for  home  life,  no  opportunity  for  real 

^,           ,                       .  .,            ,           t    ,  recreation   or  cultural   association,  and   are 

The  reader  must  not  fail  to  understand  the  i   ^           j.  •            i  •  i            u   ^       ^u 

Aia  ..«        K  *           *u             '      u^            A  4.U  exposed  to  conditions  which  would  try  the 

dmerence  between   the   rooming-house  and  the  *^          ,  ,              .             .                             ^ 

boarding-house.  The  boarder  sleeps  and  eats  "i^st  Stable  ifioral  consciousness, 
in  the  same  house;  the  roomer  takes  his  meals  The  whole  situation  should  be  much 
at  a  restaurant.  Twenty  years  ago  two-fifths  of  more  thoroughly  studied  than  it  has  been 
the  "boarders  and  lodgers"  enumerated  in  the  as  yet.  Public  statistical  bureaus  should 
census  of  Boston  were  boarders.  In  1895  less  ga^he,.  je^^ils  of  the  rooming-house  districts, 
than  one-fifth  (174  Per  cent.)  were  boarders,  p^yj^  j^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^LVOMStA.  The 
Ihe  percentage  of  lodgers  increased  from  00.4  ,  '^  ,  .  •  1  1 
in  1885  to  82.6  in  1895.  The  further  increase  ^pomer  must  be  given  a  social  anchorage ; 
which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  since  1895  the  furniture  sharks  that  prey  upon  the  land- 
has  virtually  wiped  out  the  boarding-house,  lady  should  receive  attention.  The  connec- 
This  is  true  not  only  of  Boston  but  of  several  tion  between  lodging  and'  prostitution  should 
other  Massachusetts  towns.  Statistics  are  lack-  ^g  studied  more  carefully.  A  public  parlor 
ing  for -cities  outside  Massachusetts  but  the  ^y^^^^^  ^e  demanded,  even  if  it  be  made  a 
probabilities  are  that  the  rooming  house  is  •  v  x  •  u  i* 
everywhere  displacing  the  old-time  boarding-  PT^''^^^^^^^?  ^^^  ^  rooming-house  license, 
house.  The  causes  of  this  lie  in  the  competition  A  "e  boarding-house  should  be  brought  back, 
of  the  cafes  and  "  dining  rooms,"  the  fact  that  and  the  cafe  life  resisted  in  every  possible 
it  takes  less  business  ability  to  manage  a  room-  way.  Fundamentally,  at  the  bottom  of 
ing-house  than  a  boarding-house,  and  most  of  these  things  are,  of  course,  better  education 
all,  that  the  rooming  and  cafe  habit  of  life  offers  ^j^j  better  wages 

much    more    freedom   than    did    the   boarding-  t^      .1  ^     ^„'    .^o„«„;„«     i?i«««^,      u 

house.    In  the  latter  one  must  be  on  time  for  „/^^  ^^e     same     magazine     Eleanor     H. 

meals  and  must  pay  whether  he  eats  or  not.  Woods,  of  South  Lnd  House,  Boston,  writes 

Moreover,  lax  as  were  boarding-house  conven-  interestingly  of  the  humanitarian  efforts  of 

tionalities,    they   afforded    far   more   restraints  certain  movements  in  Boston  for  the  social 

than  can  be  found  in  the  rooming-house.     A  betterment  in  its  lodging  districts.     A  room 

boarding-house  without  a  public  parlor  would  registry    organized    at    South    End    House 

be  an  anomaly,  while  a  rooming-house  with  one  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  assistance  of  patrons 

IS  a  rariiy.  •  •                              «               *       1          1      • 

seeking    rooms    and    to    stimulate    business 

With  the  passing  of  the  boarding-house  methods  among  the  housekeepers  has  at- 
went  the  last  vestige  of  "  home  "  life,  for  tained  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  A 
a  boarding-house  without  a  public  parlor  card  catalogue  of  150  houses  is  on  file,  con- 
would  be  an  anomaly,  while  a  rooming-house  taining  information  as  to  location,  price, 
with  one  is  a  rarity.  The  common  table  quality,  etc.  A  charge  of  10  cents  is  im- 
with  its  friendly,  if  aimless,  prattle  being  posed  for  a  list  of  available  lodging-houses 
removed,  the  isolation  of  the  roomer  fol-  and  a  postal  to  be  used  if  a  room  is  secured 
lowed,  which  is  a  real  social  problem.  He  by  the  applicant.  Housekeepers  are  charged 
knows  few  people,  and  these  not  intimately,  one-half  a  week's  rent  for  a  tenancy  of  three 
He  rarely  enters  a  family  circle,  and  becomes  weeks;  otherwise,  10  per  cent.  The  neigh- 
a  more  or  less  nomadic  character,^-essential-  borhoods  are  scrutinized  carefully  and  dis- 
ly  a  floater.  The  absence  of  the  public  par-  reputable  people  ejected.  This  registry 
lor  is  responsible  for  damming  the  well-  serves  as  a  source  of  information  to  patrons 
springs  of  healthy,  social  intercourse  and  for  of  the  South  End  district,  and  labors  for 
throwing  the  lodger  upon  his  own  resources,  cleanliness  and  morality. 
A  girl  receives  her  visitors, — men  and  wom-  This  writer  advances  hopefully  a  sugges- 
en, — either  in  her  room  or  in  the  street, —  tion  for  "  boarding  club  houses  "  for  busi- 
the  moral  effect  of  which  can  easily  be  ness  women,  something  on  the  plan  of  a  pri- 
deduced.  vate  house  accommodating  twelve  or  fifteen. 
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with  two  or  three  for  household  work.    An  would  prove  superior  to  the  general  run  of 

experiment  on  this  line  worked  successfully  lodging-houses,  and  would  obviate  the  loss 

in  Boston,  and  for  women  no  longer  in  the  which  women  feel  when  "housed  in  cara- 

youngest   ranks  the  writer  believes  such  a  vansaries    where    social    responsibilities    are 

household  would  prove  a  strong  attraction,  discouraged   by   the  constant   experience  of 

and  she  advocates"  a  series  of  houses  so  or-  being  thrown  with  so  many  whom  it  is  im- 

ganized,    under    one    general    management,  possible  to  know,  and  yet  in  whose  company 

Free  from   domestic  restrictions,   and   with  all  the  significant  home  functions  are  daily 

relative    home    surroundings,    such    houses  practiced.'* 


CURIOUS  LIFE  CYCLES. 


A 


S  a  study  of  possibilities  in  the  way  of  because  the   food   supply  is   diminished   for 

manifestations    of    vital     phenomena,  some  reason,  making  it  necessary  for  the  ap- 

the  course  of  events  that  takes  place  in  a  bids  either  to  migrate  or  to  die.     Literally 

series  of  generations  of  aphids  is  highly  sur-  a  case  where  the  spur  of  adversity  brings 

prising  to   any  one   not   familiar  with   the  out  latent  powers, 
vagaries  of  nature  in  the  byways  of  life.  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  still  more 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  life  his-  curious  phases  of  development  observed   in 

tories  of  these  organisms  is  published  by  Dr.  the  more  complicated  life  histories  of  migrat- 

A.  Mordwilko  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ing  species  of  aphids  that  change  their  loca- 

Btologisches  Ceniralblatt  (Leipzig).  tion  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  certain 

Among  some  of  the  more  common  forms  generations  spending  the  autumn  and  winter 

of  aphids  the  adults  die  in  autumn  and  only  on  a  tree,  perhaps,  while  succeeding  genera- 

their  eggs  are  left,  hidden  in  the  ground,  or  tions  become  emigrants  and  travel  to  some 

under  the  bark  of  trees,  to  maintain  the  life  herbaceous  plant  to  spend  the  summer, 
of  the  species  over  winter.     Next  summer        Among  these  there  is  a  wingless  form  of 

an  aphid  hatching  from  one  of  these  eggs  be-  aphid  that  takes  up  its  abode  underground 

comes  the  starting  point  for  a  series  of  gen-  on  the  roots  of  vines,  where  a  continuous 

erations  that  develop  without  wings  and  are  succession  of  generations  develops  until  the 

unable  to  move  far.     All  these  live  on  the  approach  of  winter.     Then,  when  the  tem-' 

same  plant  and  fe^d  upon  it  until  the  plant  perature  sinks  to  about  lo  degrees  C,  the  in- 

begins  to  wither,  as  a  result  of  their  depreda-  sects  become  torpid  in  response  to  the  cold, 

tions,  and  there  is  a  consequent  scarcity  of  But  during  the  summer,  or  in  autumn,  a  new 

food.  type  of  descendants  appears,  winged  individ- 

Then  the  aphid  shows  its  powers  of  ris-  uals,  that  leave  their  underground  retreat  for 

ing  to  the  emergency.    A  new  set  of  eggs  is  the  parts  of  the  vine  growing  above  ground, 

produced  that  hatches  into  aphids  with  wings,  where  they  deposit  two  kinds  of  eggs,  large 

an^  these  insects  fly  away  to  a  new,  thrifty  ones  to  develop  into  females,  and  small  ones 

plant,  where  they  settle  down,  and  resume  that  will  produce  males.     These  insects  die, 

the  old  order  of  things  just  as  their  ancestors  and  only  the  eggs  retain  their  life  over  win- 

of  some  generations  ago  did  a  month  or  two  ter. 
before.  The   following  spring,   a   new  order  of 

As  the  economic  result  of  this,  the  crops  events  is  inaugurated.  From  the  newly 
are  seriously  affected  and  the  farmer  suffers  hatched  insects  there  descends  a  race  of  ap- 
such  an  appreciable  loss  that  it  becomes  a  bids  that  attack  the  leaves  of  the  vines  and 
nlatter  of  economy  for  him  to  employ  the  cause  the  curious  gall  formations  found  on 
best  measures  at  his  command  to  combat  the  them.  This  continues  until  the  last  of  sum- 
apparently  insignificant  enemy.  mer,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  die,  and  then 

But  the  achievement  of  wings  is  especially  the  aphids  wander  back  to  the  roots,  where 
interesting  as  an  instance  of  a  provision  of  they  may  change  directly  into  the  character- 
nature  •  for  meeting  adverse  conditions,  istic  type  that  preys  on  the  root,  although  it 
Wings  do  not  appear  at  any  definite  time  in  is  impossible  for  the  converse  order  of  change, 
the  history  of  the  species,  but  are  called  forth  of  root  type  directly  into  gall  type  of  aphid, 
as  a  response  to  external  conditions,  usually  to  take  place. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL  ARTICLES. 


EXPERTS  DECLARE  THEIR  CONFIDENCE. 

p  ERHAPS  the  first  journalistic  authority  was  responsible  for  several  of  the  factors  which 

"■'        on  financial  matters  is  the  Economist  ^»^f^.  ^^  precipitating  the   cataclysm   of   1873) 

of  London      It  is  reassuring  to  have  the  opin-  ra„Sr„TT1nd'stHer'°"  "'  ^"^"*^  ^"' 

ion  of  Its  editor,  rrancis  W.  Hirst,  that  our  No  crop  failure  (as  in  1837). 

panic  signified  no  general  rottenness  of  con-  No  railroad-building  beyond  the  country's  im- 

duct,— nothing  more  than  a  defect  in  method,  mediate  needs  (as  in  1857  and  in  1873). 

No   wildcat   banking    (as  in    1818,   1837,   and 

How  is  it  that  in  the  United  States  alone  a  1857). 

collapse  of  paper  values   (which  in  other  coun-  -No  greenback  endless  chain  or  silver  dilution 

tries  would  be  regarded  with  comparative  indif-  of  the  currency  (as  in  1893)  to  draw  gold  out 

ference  or  possibly  even  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  of  the  Treasury. 

returning  sanity)   should  end  in  a  general  stop-  No  adverse  balance  of  trade  (as  in  1818,  1837, 

page  of  work,  a  paralysis  of  distributing  agen-  1857,  1873,  and  1893). 

cies,  a  cash   famine,  and  a  general  withdrawal  No  gold  drain  to  Europe  (like  we  had  in  all 

from   men   of  ample    wealth   and   credit   of  the  those  years)  to  meet  debts  of  any  kind, 

ordinary  banking  facilities?  No  shortage  in  revenues  (as  in  1893  and  some 

other  panic  times). 

After  reviewing  the  few  sensational   dis-  No  menace  of  any  sort  or  from  any  quarter 

closures  which  brought  on  the  general  crash,  (as  there  was  in  every  one  of  those  live  panic 

Mr.   Hirst  says:  "A  more  deplorable  con-  ^^^^s)  to  our  country's  monetary  system. 

dition  of  things  could  hardly  exist,  or  one  from  an  English  banker. 

more    injurious    to    the    great    majority    of  gome  solid  comfort  is  extended  to  every- 

Amencan  banks,  which  are  clean  and  sound,  b^^jy  interested  in  American  stocks  and  bonds 

If  in  every  State  there  had  been  an  official  or  by  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
semi-official  bank  with  the  State  behind  it,— with  London.     It  is  a  personal  opinion  of  peculiar 
the  kind  of  relation  to  other  banks  in  that  State  •   ^        ^    u              -^               x           t   txt    r* 
which  the  Bank  of  England  has  to  other  Eng-  interest   because  it  comes  from  J   W.  Cross, 
lish  banks,  or  the  Bank  of  Germany  has  to  those  an  English  banker  of  ten  years    experience 
of  Germany,  or  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  to  those  in  New  York  City,  during  the  tumultuous 
of  Holland,— the  panic-stricken  depositors,   in-  years  of  1 86 1 -'7 1.     Mr.  Cross  says: 
stead  of  carrying  their  currency  to  safe  deposits  '' 
or  hiding  it  under  their  beds,  would  have  re-  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  I  first  became  in- 
deposited  it  in  the  State  bank,  which  would  then  terested  in  American  securities.     I  have  known 
have  been  able  to  afford  ample  and  immediate  no  other  class  of  investments  which  have  given 
succor  to  all  sound  institutions.    The  rest,  which  more  satisfactory  results  during  these  fifty  years, 
were  not  sound  or  solvent,^  would  have  gone  very  taking  the  average  prices  they  cost,  the  interest 
properly  into  the  receivers'  hands.  they  have  returned,  and  the  average  prices  at 

which  they  can  be  sold,  even  at  the  panic  quota- 

AN   OVER-EXPECTED    PANIC.  tions  of  to-day. 

«ixTi          n'           1J1J1.         <u  I  can  say  of  Wall  Street,  after  ten  years'  ex- 

When     Bismarck     declared     that       the  perience  there,  that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 

enemy  who  fixes  a  day  for  his  attack  is  never  place  that  I  know  to  do  business  in,  notwith- 

dangerous,'  he  uttered  a  truth  which  is  espe-  standing  all  its  harassing  ups  and  downs  and 

dally   applicable   to   financial   disturbances,"  \^^    hustling.    .    .    .The    chief    reason    why 

•^T    *^*^   yj^j   XT       r^^                   'J           x    il  lapses  are  more  marked  in  New  York  is  that 

says  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  president  ot  the  ^^^  York  is  by  far  the  biggest  market  in  the 

National  Association  of   Manufacturers,   in  world  for  stock  transactions. 

The  Circle.     Mr.  Van  Cleave  can  find  no  Let  us  never  forget  that  while  there  has  been 

signs  that  the  depression  of  1908  "will  even  f,^^^^*  deal  of  "simulated  prosperity''  in  the 

^        I               ,  I    ^,            1  •  1:              •       00  United   States,   owing  to   overborrowing,   there 

remotely  resemble  those  which  came  in  181 8,  ^^s  at  the  same  time  been  an  increase  in  the 

1837*  l857»  1873*  or  1893.  productive   power,   and  a  development   of  real, 

efficient   industrial  activity,  during  the  last  ten 

Everybody  who  knows  the  causes  of  each  of  years   especially,   such   as   the  world   has  never 

our  panics,  and  who  takes  an  intelligent  survey  seen  before, 
of  the  present  situation,  will  see  that  almost  all 

those  causes  are  missing  now.    To-day  there  is:  THE  COURAGE  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

No  recent  great  war  (as  the  war  of  1812-15  r^*       ^1                    ^*         ^u  •      j           Ti. 

with  England,  which  helped  to  bring  the  panic  ^    ^''l^   ^^^  corporations   their   due.      They 

of  1818,  or  the  civil  conflict  of  1861-65,  which  have  been  among  America  s  most  courageous, 


LEADING  FINANCIAL  ARTICLES.  '              U1 

most  useful  pioneers.     Their  cause  is  well  strongly  the  wish  that  justice  should  be  done 

defended  by  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  in  to  these  men   and   to   their  numerous  sup- 

the  Atlantic  Monthly.  porters,  who  have  bought  their  bonds  and 

Who  have  built  all  the  mills,  the  dams,  the  s^^^^!    ^"^    ^,^ve   waited    for   returns,— too 

railroads,   the   tramways,   the  gas  and   electric  often  in  vain, 
works,  and  who  have  dug  the  mines?    The  cor- 

porati6ns,  made  and  managed  by  enterprising,  the  USE  OF  WALL  STREET, 
able,  thoughtful,  patient  men.     Have  they  failed 

or  succeeded?    They  have  done  both,  in  many.  To  set,  on  every  important  bond  and  share 

""irinTe  struggle  for  existence,  bargains  and  «^  ^^^F^>  I  P^^^^  "1°^^  accurate  than  the  wisest 
railroad  rates  were  made  which  seemed  a  hard-  i^an  m  the  world  could  estimate  by  himself, 
ship  to  the  farmers,  is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whence  and  to  set  this  price  in  advance,  giving  stock- 
came  these  iron  roadways  and  how  the  farmers  and  bond-holders  ample  warning  of  coming 
would  have  marketed  their  crops  without  them?  •  j  ..  •  i  u  ..u  ^  •  *u  \  c  -.u^ 
And,  moreover,  is  there  a  railroad  in  our  broad  industrial  changes,— that  is  the  work  of  the 
land  that  has  not  been  forced  to  wade  through  nation  s  money  barometer  known  as  Wall 
dire    distress,    if    not    bankruptcy, — bankruptcy  Street.     An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Even- 

often  repeated  several  times ?  in^  Post  has  this  to  say  on  its  value : 

I  he  wrecks  of  cattle  companies  in  our  West- 
em  States  are  laughing-stocks  because  a  laugh  ^^n  street  has  demonstrated  again  that  it 
is  the  sole  return  which  the  owners  have  ever  j^  ^he  financial  barometer  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
had;  yet  the  cowboys  were  paid  their  wages  and  when,  during  a  long  period,  Wall  Street  is  set 
the  country  ate  the  beef  If  the  truth  were  foul,  foul  weather  is  certain  to  come, 
known,  very  many  successful  corporations  have  j^  j^  ^f  ^^  ^vail  to  call  Wall  Street  "hard 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  others,  and,  because  names."  Whether  we  like  the  individuals  con- 
the  successors  have  reaped  the  harvest  sown  by  ^ectcd  with  it  or  not,  the  thing  they  do,  in 
the  original  men,  they  have  prospered,  but  the  their  united  capacity,  is  both  useful  and  indis- 
return  on  the  first  and  second  capital  taken  to-  pensable.  They  bring  to  bear  upon  trade  and 
gether  is  not  large.  finance    a   collective   judgment    which    is    more 

After  recounting  the  struggles  of  the  Bell  valuable   than   that    of   any   one   banker,   mer- 

Tplenhonp  Comnanv  and  the  Steel  Cornora-  ^^^"^'  manufacturer,  or  any  one  group  of  busi- 

1  elepnone  ^^mpany  and  tne  Meel  ^.orpora  ^^^^    ^^^                 Hundreds    of    men,    with 

tion,  Major  Higginson  declares  that      most  thousands    of    millions    at    stake,    give    their 

of  our  great  railroads  and  industrial  enter-  nights  and  days  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 

prises  have  had  the  same  history ;  and  now  to  ^^^^st    facts    obtainable,    and    their    inference, 

ij                   u    u                                    J  u  after   comparing  notes   and  checking  off   data, 

us  older  men  who  have  seen  money  and  hope  ^„^j  ^^  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  observers 

and  lite  sunk  in  these  colossal  tasks  arises  less  skilled. 


MAKING   MONEY  WORK. 


P 


EOPLE  who  have  worked  hard  for  their  — a  single  share,  if  he  so  desires,  and  any  broker 

money,   and  who  now  want  to  work  will  be  glad  to  receive  his  order. 

♦U-  ^^^^.r  ;«.o*.u  i^^  oil  ;«.  ,„;ii  u^Cr^or  o^^  .^o,r  ^^^  "^"^t  what  is  said  here  be  interpreted  as  a 

the  money  itself  for  all  it  will  bring,  are  pay-  recommendation  to  purchase  any  particular  se- 

ing  serious  attention  to  such  articles  as  Mun-  curity  or  as  a  guaranty  of  profit  to  the  investor. 

sey's  Magazine  prints  this  month,  under  the  The  advice  must  be  accepted  exactly  as  it  is 

title:  "A  Rare  Opportunity  for  Making  In-  given,— in  general   terms.     Securities  are  now 

»  selling  at  bargain  prices  and  offer  a  rare  oppor- 

vestments.  t^nity  to  both  large  and  small  capitalists.    This 

For  the  small  investor,  with  a  few  thousand  stock  or  that  stock  may  go  down  still  lower,  and 

or  even  a  few  hundred  dollars, — so  few  that  they  this  investment  or  that  investment  may  result  in 

must  be  made  to  earn  every  cent  that  can  be  loss.    No  man  can  tell  whether  the  bottom  prices 

squeezed  out  of  them  without  undue  risk, — the  have  been  reached,  or -when  they  will  be  reached. 

1907  panic  has  created  a  rare  opportunity.  Dividends,  too,  may  be  temporarily  or  even  per- 

Of- course,  it  is  useless  to  dodge  the  fact  that  manently  reduced.    Nevertheless,  the  chances  are 

the  purchaser  of  any  common  railroad  stock,  or  many  to  one  that  any  standard  American^  stock 

of  most  preferred  industrials,  is  taking  a  risk,  or  bond  purchased  now,  and  held  as  an  invest- 

This  article  is  helpful  only  tc  those  who  realize  ment,  will  prove  a  satisfactory  and  remunera- 

this  fact,  and  who  are  looking  for  the  least  risk  tive  acquisition. 

and  the  utmost  possible  extra  gain.  rr^i      ^^          r       m        1        1   •    1        .1          1 

It  is  utter  folly  for  a  small  investor  to  think  The  lists  of  railroad  and  industrial  stocks 

of  buying  stocks  on  margin.    His  only  safe  and  which  Munsey's  suggests  as  "  standard  "  are 

pnid^t  course  is  to  purchase  outright,  paying  in  given  on  the  next  page,  with  the  price  and 

full  for  his  securities,  getting  a  certificate  for  „•  1  1   .^  .1,^  «„^^u«««^    ^«*^«^«.«j   ,,«   «.^  *.\y^ 

them,  and  putting  it  carefully  away.     He  can  y^^}^  ^^  *e  purchaser    corrected  up  to  the 

take  as  few  or  as  many  shares  as  he  can  pay  for,  going  to  press  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


m 


THE  AMERICAN  kEyiEii^  OF  kE^/^U^S. 


BAILROAD  STOCKS. 

Price  yield 

about.         about. 

Atchison    73  8.''2 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 89  6.7 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul 115  6 

Chicago  &   Northwestern 150  4.6 

Delaware  &  Hudson 166  5.8 

Great  Northern 1 23  5.6 

Illinois  Central 131  5.3 

Louisville  &  Nashvillo 101  5.9 

New  York  Central 102  5.8 

New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford.  .140  5.7 

Norfolk  &  Western 68  7.3 

Northern   Pacific 124  5.6 

Pennsylvania    116  6 

Reading 109  3.6 

fcJouthem  Pacific 76  7.8 

Union  Pacific 126  7.9 

INDUSTKIAL    STOCKS. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  (preferred)   90  7.7 

American  Locomotive   (preferred)...   91  7.6 

American  Smelting   (preferred) 95  7.3 

American    Sugar    (common) 113  6.1 

General    Electric 124  6.4 

National   lUscuit    (preferred) lOG  6.6 

National   Lead    (preferred) 90  7.7 

United  States  Steel   (common) 30  6.6 

United  States  Steel   (preferred) 94  7.4 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical   (pref. )..   93  8.6 

Western  Union  Telegraph 59  8.4 

BONDS  VS,  STOCK. 

The  surest  possible  way,  after  all,  if  you 
want  an  income  that  is  absolutely  sure,  is  to 
buy  the  right  kind  of  bonds, — not  stocks. 
An  experience  in  proof  is  told  by  George 
Carey  in  The  Outlook: 

A  few  years  ago  the  stock  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion was  offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  remark- 
ably low,  considering  the  fact  that  dividends 
were  then  being  paid  and  rumors  of  their  per- 
manency were  being  circulated.  Here  is  the 
actual  experience  of  one  investor  in  that  stock. 
She, — for  this  particular  person  was  a  dress- 
maker in  a  small  town,  who  had  saved  a  few 
hundred  dollars, — did  not  know  what  the  word 
stock  signified.  But  she  did  see,  thanks  to  the 
"  tips "  of  well-meaning  friends,  that  the  pur- 
chase of  this  particular  stock  meant  an  income 
of  about  9  per  cent. 

Therefore,  this  woman,  attracted  b^r  an  ex- 
traordinary income,  invested  her  savmgs  in  a 
mere  possibility.  The  earning  capacity  of  the 
stock  was  practically  untested.  Still,  she  bought 
in  small  amounts  as  it  advanced  in  market  price. 
Suddenly  it  began  to  decline,  for,  as  the  wise 
ones  knew,  its  rise  had  been  due  to  skillful 
manipulation.  The  woman,  inspired  still  by 
well-meaning  friends  with  "  tips,"  continued  to 
buy  as  the  stock  went  down.  When  it  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  income  was  about 
20  per  cent,  on  the  investment  the  directors  de- 
creed a  suspension  of  dividends  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Immediately  the  stock  fell  to  something 
less  than  lo  per  cent,  of  its  par  value.  The  poor 
dressmaker's  savings  were  wiped  out.  She 
could  not  even  borrow  money,  offering  her  com- 
paratively worthless  shares  as  collateral.  No 
one  wanted  them. 

Had  this  woman  bought  the  bonds  of  the  same 
company  she  would  have  had  an  assured  income 
of  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  principal 
unimpaired.  She  could  not  watch  the  markets 
and  buy  and  sell  as  speculators  do,  risking  all 
for  great  profit  or  utter  ruin.  What  she  needed 
was  safety  of  principal  and  peace  of  mind. 


PAY  FOR  STOCKS  AND  KEEP  THEN^. 

The  folly  of  trying  for  quick  "  turns  "  irt 
the  stock  market, — selling  out  for  the  first 
small  profit  possible, — is  strongly  emphasized 
by  no  less  a  person  than  a  stock  broker  him- 
self in  The  World  To-Day,  Of  course,  no- 
body should  buy  stocks  anyhow  who  cannot 
take  risks,  but  depends  on  the  income.  And 
here  comes  "  A  member  of  the  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange,"  who,  against  his  own  interest, 
advises  the  small  purchaser  of  stocks  to  pay 
cash  for  them,  take  them  away,  and  keep  them 
a  year  or  two: 

Is  the  present  a  favorable  time  for  speculation 
in  securities  ?  For  what  is  termed  a  "long  pull," 
yes.  Manipulation,  which  has  been  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  speculative  market  for  the  past 
three  years,  still  continues,  and  the  financial 
strength  of  these  operators  is  so  great  that  the 
market  may  be  moved  up  or  down  a  considerable 
number  of  points,  even  at  times  directly  contrary 
to  the  general  situation.  I  therefore  believe  that 
in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  financial 
matters  attempts  at  so-called  "  quick  turns  "  in 
the  market  are  not  advisable. 

One  can,  however,  easily  discover  high-grade 
railroad  and  industrial  stocks  which,  even 
should  these  companies  be  forced  by  a  reaction 
in  mercantile  business  to  reduce  their  dividends, 
would  still  bring  a  good  return  on  the  prices  at 
which  to-day  they  may  be  bought.  With  a 
Presidential  year  ahead  of  us  we  can  not  expect 
much  expansion,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  country 
are  such  that  we  are  not  apt  to  have  a  protracted 
period  of  depression. 

With  fair  crops  in  1908,  and  the  election  out 
of  the  way,  the  country  should  rouse  again  to 
activity  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  lines, 
under  which  condition,  coupled  with  a  normal 
money  situation,  much  higher  prices  for  securi- 
ties will  doubtless  be  seen. 

THE   FIRST  TO  RISE  IN   PRICE. 

It  is  the  high  grade  bonds  and  the  preferred 
railroad  stocks  that  will  be  the  first  to  rise 
from  panic  prices,  according  to  the  scientific 
argument  of  Byron  W.  Holt,  editor  of 
Moody's  Magazine,  The  boom  in  railroad 
common  stocks  and  industrials  will  follow. 
Mr.  Holt's  opinion  is  based  on  the  likelihood 
of  a  plentiful  money  supply  during  the  first 
half  of  1908.  Also,  this  is  "  what  ordinarily 
happens  after  a  panic.  First,  the  most  secure 
securities  rise;  then  the  less  secure  securities 
rise;  and  finally,  when  earnings  are  best,  the 
insecure  securities  rise." 

Now  the  "  most  secure  "  are  evidently  ( i ) 
Railroad  bonds  directly  secured;  (2)  other 
bonds  of  sound  railroad  companies;  (3)  pre- 
ferred railroad  stocks,  whose  dividend  must 
be  paid  before  any  dividends  on  the  common 
stock. 


L^ADlNd  PI}^AUC1AL  Ak  IICLES. 
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Not  only  will  hoarded  money  be  invested 
in  good  securities,  but  large  amounts  of  money 
will  be  withdrawn  from  savings  banks  and 
put  into  these  securities.  By  next  June  the 
rise  in  this  class  of  securities  may  be  pretty 
well  over  and  the  tide  of  investment  will  then 
turn  to  the  less  secure  grades  of  securities, — 


the  common  stocks  of  railroads  and  the  pre- 
ferred and,  in  some  instances,  the  common 
stocks  of  the  industrials. 

The  following  tables  of  prices  and  yields 
of  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  will  give  in- 
vestors an  idea  of  the  great  bargains  now  to 
be  had  in  the  "  most  secure  "  securities: 


HIGH  QBADE  BAILBOAD   BONOS. 


Name  of  bonds. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£  guaranteed  48,  1905 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Ist  48,  1952 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  preferred  3V^8,    1925 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  consolidated  5s,   1939 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Illinois  Division,  3Mts,  1949 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  1st  4s,  1990 

Norfolk  &  Western  Consolidated  4s,  1996 

Reading  general  4s,  1997 

Southern  Pacific  refunding  4s,  1955 , 

Union  Pacific  consolidated  48,  1946 

Wabash  1st  5s,  1939 


I 


GOOD    BAILBOAD    BONDS. 

1 


Name  of  bonds. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  adjustable  4s,  1995 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  general  4s,  1948 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  consolidated  5s,  1945 

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  4s.  1929 

Delaware  &  Hudson  consolidated  4s,  1916 

lake  Shore  debenture  4s,  1928 

Northern  Pacific  general  3s,  2047 

Pennsylvania  convertible  3Hs,  1912 

Pennsylvania  convertible  3^s,  1915 

Union  Pacific  convertible  4s,  1927 


ligh  price 
in  1906. 

104M« 

1021/ 
971 

llOV^ 

95V4 
103 

102'^ 

97% 
102 
119 


ligh  price 
in  1906. 

97% 
105VJ 
114K. 

90«^j 
112T& 
101% 

78^ 
105% 
101 


Name  of  stock. 


raEFEBBED  BAILBOAD   STOCKS. 

Dividend 


rate. 
Per  cent. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^ 5 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul 7 

Chicago  &  North  Western 8 

Colorado  &  Southern  1st 4 

Great  Northern 7 

Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas 4 

Reading  1st 4 

Southern   Pacific 7 

Union  Pacific 4 


High  price 

in  1906. 

106 

218 

240 

73% 
348 

76 

96 
120% 

99y4 


Low  price 
m  1907. 

78H 
130 
126 

41 
107% 

53 

73 
100 

75 


Low  price 
in  1907. 

89%    • 
82 
85% 
101 
82% 
89% 
8G 
86% 
82 

78y4 
99% 


Low  price 
in  1907. 
77 

88 


Late 
prices. 

90 

88 

91 
107% 

86 

94 

92% 

93 

88 

84T^ 
105^ 


Late 
prices. 
83 
96% 
98 
82% 
95 
88% 

^ 


Yield 
per  cent. 
5.93 
5.56 
5.81 
7.73 
5.94 
7.05 
5.13 
6.58 
5.00 


Yield 
per  cent. 
4.21 
4.80 
4:38 
4.41 
4.41 
4.33 
4.41 
4.38 
4.78 
5.11 
4.61 


Yield 
per  cent. 
5.01 
4.22 
5.12 
5.64 
4.83 
5.04 
5.18 
5.77 
5.53 
5.70 


Margin 
of  safety.* 

per  cent. 
13.10 
21.78 
63.52 
18.50 
7.55 
24.33 
25.60 
27.49 
31.02 


•  This  means  the  ratio  of  the  surplus  earnings  (after  paying  the  preferred  dividend)  to  the  amount  of 
the  preferred  stock.  Thus  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  has  sufilcient  earnings  to  pay  its  preferred  dlvi- 
dendsix  times  more;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul  three  times  more,  etc. 


THE  VALUE   OF  A  BANKER. 


^^O  to  your  banker  as  you  go  to  your  doc- 
tor  or  your  lawyer, — before  things 
happen.  If  you  wait  till  after  you  invest,  it 
may  be  too  late.  It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  that  the  average  busy  man  or  woman  may 
lack  the  professional  training  to  distinguish 
a  legitimate  opportunity  from  an  unscru- 
pulously oflfered  fraud. 

An  anecdote  to  this  eflfect  is  told  by  George 
Carey  in  The  Outlook  under  the  title  "  In- 
vesting Money  ": 

In  a  small  Western  town  there  lives  to-day  a 
young  widow  whose  husband,  a  physician,  died 
a  few  years  ago,  leaving  her  a  home  and  some 
$40,000  in  life  insurance.  It  so  chanced  that  this 
young  woman  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  fin- 
ancial matters.    A  friend  of  her  husband,  a  man 


destined  to  become  later  a  great  financier  and 
world-builder,  called  upon  her.  To  him  she 
confided  her  perplexities.  Then  this  man, 
simply,  as  great  men  speak,  made  clear  to  her 
the  essential  principles  of  investment.  Doubt- 
less he  was  all  unconscious  of  laying  down  rules. 
Yet  this  is  what  he  said :  "  Mrs.  Blank,  you  must 
place  your  money  where  the  safety  of  your  prin- 
cipal  is  assured.  That  is  the  first  consideration. 
You  should  also  be  able  to  exercise  control  over 
your  principal,-.-that  is,  to  convert  it,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  into  cash  with  readiness  should  oc- 
casion arise.  Finally,  we  must  find  for  you  se- 
curities that  will  return  the  largest  possible  in- 
come consistent  with  the  first  two  requirements, 
and  that  promise  to  increase  in  market  value, 
under  normal  conditions." 

These  principles  are  fundamental.  They 
should  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  any  form 
of  investment  whatsoever. 
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n.4.««#^»»   .^T,^  ,^T«r^r..«^n  v^rmn^rxTrr^T-FN  ^c  Hhs  to  Hialce  2i  conncctioii,  Hc  should  first 

BANKER  AND  INVESTOR  INTRODUCED.  ^^^^  ^j^  banker  with  the  most  minute  care; 

T     .                           .                    run  then  bring  or  send  a  good  introduction;  then 

It  IS  even  more  important  tor  the  small  cHnch  the  argument  of  good  standing  by  paying 

investor  than  for  the  capitalist  to  get  into  for  his  purchases  in  certified  checks  or  in  cash, 

touch  with  the  right  kind  of  a  banking-house.  Under  such  circumstances  he  will  be  a  welcome 

An  introduction  of  some  sort  was  helpful  to  ^^^3^^^"'"'^'^  customer  in   any  good  banking- 

the  average  stranger  who  came  into  Wall  *                                                     ^ 

Street  last  winter,  to  choose  among  the  many  "^"^  banker  or  the  tipster. 

stock  and  bond  bargains.  ^^  Sharp  and  bitter  is  apt  to  be  the  correction 
In  a  good  many  cases,,  says  an  article  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^io  spend  their  capital  at  the  bid- 
in  tht  Worlds  Work  he  made  the  mistake  ^j^g  ^^  ^^^  ^ut  a  responsible  banker.  An 
of  sending  his  mdney  by  mail  to  some  widely  amazing  case  in  proof  is  the  actual  record  of 
advertised,  clever,  alluring  brokerage  house  ^^e  most  brilliant  and  powerful  of  all  adver- 
with  no  reputation  except  the  one  it  gave  it-  ^-^^  ^jps^^j.^^  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Bos- 
self  by  advertising  m  untrustworthy  news-  ^^n.  In  Si/ccm.  Frank  Fayant  writes: 
papers  and  equally  untrustworthy  periodicals. 

But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  he  made  Lawson  has  traded  in  copper  shares  for  thirty 

.  ^  1           5    1              \^  ^  \^            4.«j    u«  years;   he   has   bought   and   sold   more   copper 

no  mistakes.     He  knew  what  he  wanted:  he  ^i^^^^^  ^^an  any  other  man  in  the  world.    He 

knew  what  he  would  pay :  he  found  out  the  has  bought  and  sold  copper  mines ;  he  has  in- 
right  place  to  go.  In  a  very  large  proportion  vestigated  2000  copper-mining  propositions;  he 
of  cases  he  came  himself,  bringing  his  money  has  sold  many  millions  of  dollars  of  copper 
,  .  )i  7  o  o  shares  to  the  public;  and  he  has  put  the  bulk  of 
on  nis  person.  ^ns  own  fortune  into  these  shares.  He  is  a 
Tri-t_ju  -xt-ox  ^  V.  £  1-  recognized  copper  authority  in  Boston,  the  home 
If  he  had  been  in  the  Street  before,  he  came  ^j  ^^^  industry.  "If  there  is  one  thing 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  banker,  j  know,"  says  he,  "  it  is  copper." 
Without  it  he  found  the  best  and  most  satisfac-  rj^  1  .  ,  r  a  i 
tory  houses  in  Wall  Street  closed  to  him.  For,  ^  he  actual  price  per  share  of  Amalga- 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  houses  demand  mated,  a  stock  largely  dealt  in  by  the  outside 
such  an  introduction  even  from  the  man  who  public  on  Mr.  Lawson's  Say-so,  rose  from 
carries  specie  or  bills  with  him  to  pay  for  what  ^  ^  gj^^^e  in  1904  to  $121  in  January, 
he  buys.  In  times  of  panic,  such  as  the  first  ^^^  ,,  a  a^  ^  r\  {z  r»\! 
week  or  so  in  November,  checks  on  out-of-town  IQO?,— and  dropped  to  $41  by  October.    But 

banks  were  not  accepted  in  payment  unless  cer-  "  Mr.  Lawson  cried  *  Sell!  '  all  the  way  up, 

tified.    Dozens  of  men  came  into  town  to  make  and,  turning  at  the  very  top  of  the  copper 

purchases  and  went  back  without  them,  merely  ^^      ^^ied  ^  Buy!  '  all  the  way  down.    It  is 

because  they  had  failed  to  realize  the  necessities  ^       1    1 1     ^1  1       "^            i_      u 
of  the  case.                                                            ^probably  the  worst  record  any  prophet  lias 

Every  small  investor  intending  to  buy  stocks  ever  made." 

or  bonds  should  see  to  it  that  these  little  pre-  In  justice  Mr.  Fayant  explains  that  Mr. 

liminaries  are  observed     If  he  has  a  connection  Lawson  was  himself  deceived,  through  expect- 

with  a  good  banker,  then  he  is  all  right.    His  .                      .           .             ^             \.         •        t 

checks   need   not  be  certified  except  in  actual  »"g  »  "^w  invention  to  lovver  the  pncc  of 

panic,  when  banks  are  under  suspicion.    But  if  copper.    The  invention  didn't  work. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

PXACTLY  what  is  happening  to  Ameri- 
can  business,  now  diat  the  panic  has 

passed,  is  plainly  pointed  out  by  those  national  Pig  iron  production  is  at  its  lowest  for 

news  items  which  financiers  always  watch  seven  years  past,  excepting  only  one  period  at 

keenly  as  signs  of  the  times.    Just  now,  busi-  the  beginning  of  1904.    In  December  it  sank 

ness  men,  and  investors  generally,  find  them  nearly  one- third  below  November,  and  nearly 

of  peculiar  importance.     Below  the  latest  of  one-half  below  December,  1907. 

them  are  summarized  and  compared  with  for-  Dec,  1907.  Nov..i907.  Dec.,i006. 

.J           •     •              s^    A.  £.          T^L     T  Total  tons  for  United 

mer  periods, — pig  iron  output  trom  i  he  Iron      states 1,234,279    i,828,i25    2,236,153 

Age;  bank  clearings  and  railroad  gross  earn- 
ing from  the  Financial  Chronicle  and  the 

Wall  Street  Journal,  and  business  failures  As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  falling 

from  Duns  Review.    Taken  together,  they  off  in  bank  clearings  compared  with  last  year, 

look  as  if  the  worst  was  over.  the  nation  is  cutting  down  its  trade  by  about 
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one-fifth.  New  York  City  clearings,  in  the 
table  below,  appear  to  have  shrunk  much 
more  than  a  fifth,  but  part  or  all  of  this 
shrinkage  is  accounted  for  by  the  slackness 
in  speculation  on  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
changes,— not  by  any  contraction  in  real 
industry. 

New  York  All  other 

City.  cities. 

Decrease  from  1907  figures.     Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Week  ending  January  4,  1908 37.2  19.9 

Week  ending  January  11,  1908 37.2  16.6 

Week  ending  January  18,  1908 19.7  18.4 

The  situation  becomes  plainer  if  one 
glances  at  the  latest  detailed  figures  obtain- 
able, which  follow.  They  show  that  so  far 
from  falling  off  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent., 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  show  losses  of  less 
than  6  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Only  Boston  and  New  Orleans  lost  as  much 
as  New  York. 

Week  ending  January  18.  Decrease. 

1908  1907         Per  cent 

New  York $1,468,736,052  $1,828,621,307     19.7 

Boston 149,463,388  199,656,201     25.1 

Philadelphia 107,249,313  124.457,769     13.8 

Baltimore 22;069,619  25,103,766     12.1 

Chicago 189,933,377  201.210,340       5.9 

St.  Louis 54,137,823  59,410,667       8.9 

New  Orleans 17,560,669  22,040,714     20.;^ 

Seven  cities,  5 

days $2,008,610,241  $2,560,500,764     21.6 

Other    cities,    6 
days    352,076,298        426,748,294     17.5 

7otal  all  cities 

5  days '.$2,360,686,539  $2,987,249,058  21.0 

All  cities,  1  day      450.118,926        455.820,669  1.3 

(estimated.) 

Total  all  cities 

for  week $2,810,805,465  $3,443,069,727  18.4 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

Railroad  earnings  are  falling  off  very  bad- 
ly. Although  the  "  gross  "  figures  below  for 
December  are  only  4.37  per  cent,  behind 
those  of  a  year  before,  the  actual  loss  to  the 
railroads  in  net  income  will  be  more  than 
10  per  cent,  during  December,  since  operat- 
ing expenses  are  eating  up  about  10  per  cent, 
more  of  the  gross  earnings  this  year. 

Month  of  Per 

December,  1907.  1906.         Decrease,  cent. 

Gr'8  pam*gs. 
(50 roads). $67,856,800  $70,953,201  $3,096,401  4.37 

Even  more  depressing  is  the  record  for  the 
first  week  of  January.  The  first  thirteen 
roads  reporting  earned  14  per  cent,  less  than 
they  did  in  the  same  period  of  1907.  The 
wise  railroad  management  meets  this  slack- 
ening by  cutting  down  expenses,  laying  off 
crews,  and  postponing  improvements,  until 
passengers  and  frei^t  stir  more  actively. 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

Commercial  failures  made  1907  a  bad  year, 
but  there  have  been  worse.  Many  more  firms 
went  under  than  during  1906,  but  not  as 
many  as  in  1904,  1903,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
six  years  ending  with  1898.  The  total 
amount  of  money  lost,  however,  was  less 
than  in  1893  or  1906.  Another  cheerful  fact 
is  that  the  final  sources  of  our  wealth, — farm 
products, — are  valued  for  1907  at  10  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1906.  Most  of  the  1907 
trouble  seems  to  have  come  from  too  much 
manufacturing;  $106,000,000  was  lost  this 
way,  as  against  only  $45,000,000  during 
1906. 

COMMEBCIAL    PAILURE.S    FOR   FIFTEEN    TEARS. 

Year.            No.  Liabilities.  Average. 

1907 11.725  $197,385,225  $10,184 

1906 10,682  119,201,616  11.160 

1905 11,520  102,676,172  8,912 

1904 12,199  144,202,311  11,820 

1903 1 2.069  155,444,185  12,879 

1902 11,615  117,476,769  10,114 

1901 11,002  113,092,376  10,279 

1900 10,774  138,495,673  12,864 

1890 9,.3.37  90,879,889  9,733 

1898 12.186  130,662,89»  10,722 

1897 13,351  154,332,071  11,669 

1896 15,088  226,036,134  14,992 

1895 .,13,197  173,196,060  18,124 

1894 13.885  172,992,856  12,458 

1893 15,242  346,779,889  22,761 

STARTING  THE  WHEELS  SLOWLY. 

Although  at  last  businessmen  are  able  to 
borrow  the  money  they  need  to  run  their 
wheels  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  they  are 
not  starting  up  with  a  rush.  Bradstreet's  of 
January  1 1  says  that  "  Industry  is,  as  a 
whole,  on  short  time." 

On  January  18,  the  reports  to  this  jour- 
nal show  "  improvement  in  collections.  A 
survey  of  the  entire  situation,  financial,  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  ijidicates  improvement 
along  conservative  lines,  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  relatively  smaller  volume  of  spring 
trade  will  be  done." 

Many  important  cases  are  reported  of  re- 
sumption :  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
mills  at  Newcastle,  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Com- 
pany plant  at  Glassport,  a  number  of  factories 
in  Cincinnati,  and  some  mills  in  Buffalo.  In 
Chicago,  the  steel,  wire,  brass,  wood,  and 
leather  working  concerns  generally  have  re- 
opened. 

These  instances  are  significant.  Collec- 
tions are  better  than  in  December.  But,  on 
the  whole,  "  jobbers  report  trade  quiet,  and 
merchants  disposed  to  reduce  stocks  rather 
than  anticipate  requirements." 
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NEW  VOLUUES  OP  HISTORY  AND  BIOORAPHY. 

A  new  history  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  is  projected  by  the  Harpers.  Five  vol- 
umes of  the  twenty-six  which  will  complete 
the  enterprise  have  already  been  issued.  The 
series  is  entitled  "  The  American  Nation :  A 
History,  from  Original  Materials  by  Associated 
Scholars."  The  editor  of  the  series.  Prof.  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  declares  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  that  the  work  is  to  treat 
"  the  people  combined  into  a  political  organiza- 
tion, with  a  national  tradition,  a  national  pur- 
pose, and  a  national  character."  Each  volume 
IS  to  be  written  by  an  expert  for  laymen,  and 
to  contain  a  portrait  of  some  man  especially 
eminent  within  the  field  covered.  The  titles  of 
the  volumes  already  issued  will  indicate  the 
general  viewpoint  of  the  entire  series.  The 
first  is  "  European  Background  of  American 
History,"  and  is  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Potts 
Cheyney,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Cheyney,  as- 
suming that  American  civilization  is  a  trans- 
planted growth,  believes  it  necessary  to  a  true 
understanding,  of  our  national  history  to  con- 
sider Europ^li  conditions.  "  The  Basis  of 
American  History "  is  the  title  of  the  second 
volume,  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  professor 
of  anthropology  at  Columbia.  It  consists  of  a 
review  of  the  physical  features  of  North  Amer- 
ica as  influencing  the  history  of  our  people. 
Volume  III.  is  entitled  "  Spain  in  America," 
and  is  by  Dr.  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne  (history, 
Yale).  It  includes  not  only  an  account  of  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  our  continent  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  a  full  consideration  of  the 
entire  Spanish  colonial  system.  Volume  IV., 
"  England  in  America,"  is  by  President  Lyon 
Gardiner  Tyler,  of  William  and  Mary  College. 
It  treats  of  the  early,  formative  period  in  our 
national  history.  Volume  V.  is  by  Dr,  Charles 
McLean  Andrews  (history,  Johns  Hopkins), and 
is  entitled   "Colonial   Self-Govern  men  t." 

"The  New  Harmony  Movement"  is  the  some- 
what ambiguous  title  given  to  a  volume  by 
George  B.  Lockwood  (Appletons).  In  the  in- 
terest of  clearness  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
the  work  has  no  reference  to  any  new  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  sociological  harmony, 
but  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  history  of 
two  important  communities  which  had  their 
seat  at  the  village  of  New  Harmony,  Ind.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  settlement  of  the  Rap- 
pi  tes,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
after  ten  years  gave  place  to  the  society  founded 
by  Robert  Owen.  Both  of  these  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  social  and  industrial  experi- 
ments. In  connection  with  the  Owen  commu- 
nity especially  there  were  educational  features 
of  unusual  interest.  It  is  claimed  for  the  New 
Harmony  community  that  it  was  a  pioneer  in 
the    establishment    of    infant    schools,    kinder- 


gartens, trade  schools,  and  industrial  schools  as 
a  part  of  the  free  public-school  system. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  American 
scholarship  has  just  appeared  in  the  posthumous 
history  of  "The  Mongols"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  by  Jeremiah  Curtin,  with  a  sympathetic 
introduction  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  late 
Jeremiah  Curtain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  modem  linguists  and  a  deep  student  of 
Asiatic  as  well  as  eastern  European  history,  de- 


voted a  great  portion  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  a  study  of  the  origin,  development,  his- 
tory, and  disappearance  of  the  Mongols  as  a 
world  power.  He  had  just  completed  his  work 
when  death  terminated  his  career.  In  the  work 
just  issued,  which  is  oneof  two  in  which  the  sum 
of  his  studies  on  this  subject  will  be  published,  he 
considers  the  campaigns  and  conquests  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  his  successors  in  China,  Russia,  AraUa, 
and  Persia,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the 
first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  second 
book,  to  be  entitled  "  Russia  Under  the  Mon- 
gols," will  appear  later.  Resides  his  transla- 
tions of  the  great  novels  of  Henrtk  Sienkiewici, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Curtin  was  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  works  with  early  historical, 
mythological,  and  folk-lore  subjects,  including; 
"The  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland."  "Hero 
Tales  of  Ireland."  "Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of 
the    Russians.    Western    Slavs,    and    Magyars," 
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"  Creation   Myths   of   Primitive   America,"   and 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan's 
"  Ancient  Society "  has  been  brought  out  in 
clear,  readable  type  by  Holt. 

Apropos  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Ful- 
ton's successful  application  of  steam  to  naviga- 
tion and  also  of  Ihe  coming  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Henry  Hudson's  discovery  of 
the  great  river  which  bears  his  name,  a  little 
volume  entitled  "'  Old  Steamboat  Days  on  the 
Hudson   River,"   by   David  Lear  Buckman,  has 
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been  issued  hy  the  Grafton  Press,  of  New  York. 
This  volume  is  full  of  entertaining  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  development  of 
steam  navigation,  wiih  full  descriptions  of  the 
various  mechanical  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Although  these  im- 
provements have  been  noteworthy,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  the  reader  who  has  never  be- 
fore investigated  the  matter  that  boats  of  fifty 
years  ago  had  records  for  speed  that  are  only 
slightly  surpassed  by  their  successors  of  to-day. 
Steamboaling  in  those  days  was  a  far  more 
exciting  calling  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  ISO 
miles  of  river  between  New  York  and  Albany 
had  its  full  share  of  romance. 

A  scholarly  history  of  "  The  Navy  of  the 
American  Revolution "  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Charles  O.  PauUin  (Cleveland:  The  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company).  In  all  other  histories 
of  our  Revolutionary  navy  the  narrative  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  movements  of  the  ships 
at  sea  and  the  details  of  the  naval  battles.  In 
the  present  work  Ihe  point  of  view  adopted  ia 


that  of  admint  si  ration.  It  was  truly  a  task 
worthy  of  modern  historical  scholarship  to  bring 
into  our  view  the  actual  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  Revolutionary  navy.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  review  and  analyze  the  work 
of  nava!  eomraitlees,  secretaries  of  marine,  navy 
boards,  and  naval  agents.  In  this  volume  Dr. 
PauUin  has  narrated  not  only  the  history  of  the 
continental  navy,  but  has  included  in  the  scope 
of  his  history  the  separate  navies  of  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

The  autobiography  of  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  in 
two  volumes  (New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company),  contains,  besides  the  personal  expe- 
riences of  Major-General  Howard,  a  full  ac- 
count of  many  of  the  most  important  military 
movements  of  the  Civil  War,  together  with  nar- 
ratives of  a  number  of  Indian  campaigns  in  the 
West  General  Howard's  personality  has  for 
manj'  years  been  a  familiar  one  in  this  country 
outside  of  military  circles  because  of  his  wide 
and  active  interest  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic movements.  His  autobiography  em- 
braces much  material  bearing  on  these  various 
lines  of  endeavor. 

"  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Mc- 
Henry,"  by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  (Cleveland: 
The  Burrows  Brothers  Company),  gives  the  life 
record  of  a  surgeon  upon  Washington's  staff 
who  in  later  years  served  as  Secretary  of  War 
under  both  Washington  and  Adams.  Dr.  Mc- 
Henry  was  never  characterized  either  by  his  con- 
temporaries or  by  more  recent  historians  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
but  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with    Washington,    Hamilton,    Lafayette,    and 
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many  other  leading  spirits  of  that  era.    His  cor-  very  useful  handbook  on  "  International  Com- 

respondence,  most  of  which  now  sees  the  light  mercial  Policies"  has  been  compiled  by  Prof, 

for  the  first  time,  contains  many  important  refer-  George  M.  Fisk,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

ences  to  persons  and  events  that  have  long  since  This  volume  covers  the  whole  range  of  tariffs, 

become  historic    A  striking  feature  of  the  book  customs,  reciprocity,  trade  promotion,  and  navi- 

is  its  frontispiece,  which  is  a  reproduction  in  gation.    The  material  is  arranged  upon  a  wholly 

color  of  a  miniature  painting  of  George  Wash-  new  plan,  which   has  special  reference  to  the 

ington  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  McHenry.  needs  of  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 

A  biography  of  the  second  Napoleon,  which  MUSIC 
has  been  properly  entitled  "  The  King  of  Rome," 

comes  to  us  from  the  Knickerbocker  Press.  It  Two  recently  issued  histories  of  music  ap- 
is by  Victor  von  Kubinyi,  and  is  a  historical  proach  the  subject  from  different  view-points, 
study  of  the  brief  career  and  historic  back-  The  notes  for  a  philosophical  music  left  by  the 
ground  of  the  unfortunate  child  of  the  great  late  John  K.  Paine  (Harvard),  bringing  the  sub- 
Napoleon.  The  volume  is  made  additionally  in-  ject  down  to  Schubert,  have  been  collected  and 
teresting  by  a  number  of  supplements,  which  in-  edited  by  Albert  A.  Howard  and  brought  out  in 
elude  a  geneology  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  a  volume  (Ginn)  entitled  "The  History  of 
tracing  the  descent  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bona-  Music  to  the  Death  of  Schubert"  It  is  much  to 
parte,  at  present  Attorney-General  of  the  United  be  regretted  that  Professor  Paine  did  not  live 
States.    A  number  of  other  portraits  are  added,  to  carry  out  his  scholarly  idea  of  what  a  history 

_       ._.,^ of  music  should  be.    Dr.  Waldo  Selden  Pratt, 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS.  ^^^  occupies  the  chair  of  music  and  hymnology 

Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuske-  in  the  Hartford  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  on  the 
gee,  has  written  an  informing  book  on  "The  other  hand,  has  made  his  "History  of  Music" 
Negro  in  Business"  (Chicago:  Hertel,  Jenkins  (G.  Schirmer,  New  York)  a  handbook  and 
&  Co.).  In  his  travels  through  the  country  Mr.  guide  for  students.  It  contains  helpful  illustra- 
Washington  has  become  acquainted  with  many  tions,  and  is  so  arranged  typographically  as  to 
colored  men  and  women  engaged  in  various  make  the  information  it  contains  very  accessible, 
lines  of  business  and  illustrating  in  their  careers  ,  Three  new  numbers  m  the  Musician's  Library, 
the  opportunities  and  possibilities  open  to  that  being  issued  by  Oliver  Ditson,  are  Twenty 
people  in  their  various  lines  of  endeavor.  In  Pjano  Compositions  by  Franz  Joseph  Haydn, 
this  book  he  enumerates  many  of  these  instances  edited  by  Xaver  Scharwenka ;  Wagner  Lyrics 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  other  men  and  jor  Baritone  and  Bass,  edited  by  Carl  Arm- 
women  of  the  race  to  win  success  in  similar  bruster,  and  The  Piano  Compositions  of  Jo- 
business  channels.  Some  of  the  industrial  com-  hann  Sebastian  Bach,  m  two  volumes,  edited 
munities  organized  by  negroes  in  the  South  are  by  Ebenezer  Prout.  .       * 

described  at  length,  and  there  is  a  helpful  dis-  Two  little  descriptive  and  interpretive  volumes 

cussion  of  the  general  subject  of  industrial  edu-  o"  music  of  recent  issue  are     The  Appreciation 

cation  and  of  the  negro's  commercial  and  social  of  Music,    being  a  course  of  study  for  schools, 

relations  with  the  South  bearing  directly  on  his  colleges,  and  the  general  reader,  edited  (Novello) 

business  activity  by  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  and  Daniel  Gregory 

Chancellor  Jalnes  Roscoe   Day,   of   Syracuse  Mason,  and  "  Half-Hour  Lessons  in  Music "  (in 

University,  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Raid  on  the  Music  Student  s  Library,  issued  by  Ditson), 

Prosperity"  (Appletons),  attempts  a  defense  of  by  Mrs.  Hermann  Kotzschmar          ,    ^  ,      ,     „ 

the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  corpora-  Volume  HI.  of  the     Music-Lover  s  Calendar, 

tions  charged  at  the  present  time  with  unethical  edited  by  Henri  J.  van  den  Berg,  comes  to  us 

practices  in  their  methods  of  conducting  busi-  ^\om  Breitkopf  and   Hartel.     This  number  is 

ness.    Chancellor  Day  believes  that  the  Govern-  pleasantly  illustrated  with  portraits  and  other  il- 

ment   at  Washington   has  been  guilty  of  acts  lustrations. 

"unwarranted  by  our  Constitution  and  in  their  A  useful  handbook  for  the  opera  and  concert 

tendency   destructive   to  our   liberties   and   the  goer  is  Lawrence   Gilman  s      Stones  of  Sym- 

progress    of    our   commerce."    "A    lawmaking,  phonic  Music     (Harper),  offering  m  book  form 

court-controlling  executive  department,  a  gov-  information  which  will  conduce  to  the  mtelli- 

ernment  by  commissions,  a  personal  construe-  f5"^  hearing  of  orchestral  and  other  music.   Mr. 

tion  of  the  Constitution,"  he  declares,  "is  not  a  ^^i  son  Young    also    has  prepared  a-  suggestive 

republic"  volume  of      The  Wagner  Stories       (McQure, 

In  the  series  of  prize  essays  in  economics  Phillips),  while  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer  has  treated 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  generosity  of  ^^e  same  subject  from  a  more  strictly  miisical 
Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx,  of  Chicago,  viewpoint  in  his  little  volume  with  co lored  illus- 
one  of  the  most  timely  monographs  is  that  con-  V?^*^"^'  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^«  ^^"^  (^°^^' 
tributed  by  Dr.  Albert  N.  Merritt  on  the  subject  ^ead;.  ^pp^^^^cE  rooks 
of  "  Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates "  reference  books. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Dr.  Merritt  be-  ^  The  development  of  the  work  of  reference  to 
lieves  that  federal  control  of  rates  is  necessary  its  highest  form  of  usefulness  is  one  of  the  char- 
in  this  country  and  presents  a  rational  plan  for  acteristics  of  modern  publishing.  Many  valu- 
such  control.  Another  topic  treated  in  this  able  text-books  of  reference  are  appearing  con- 
series  is  "  Ship  Subsidies."  Mr.  Walter  T.  Dun-  stantly  from  presses  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
more,  instructor  in  the  Western  Reserve  Law  Among  the  less  pretentious  works  of  this  kind. 
School,  has  investigated  the  policy  of  subsidiz-  but  eminently  useful  in  their  character,  are  two 
ing  merchant  marines.  A  good  bibliography  ac-  works  of  historical  tabulation  and  a  fine  mono- 
companies  Mr.  Dunmore's  essay.  graph  on  the  commercial  plants  of  the  world. 

In   the   "Citizen's   Library"    (Macmillan)    a  From  Holt  we  have  the  "Atlas  of  European 
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History,**  compiled  by  Earle  W.  Dow,  junior  reau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Michi-  at  Washington,  have  rendered  necessary  a  work 
gan.  This  excellent  work  gives  a  history, — for  of  this  character.  Mr.  Van  Dyne's  treatise  is 
the  first  time  in  English,  we  believe, — almost  ex-  strongly  commended  by  Prof.  John  Bassett 
clusively  by  maps  and  charts,  of  the  different  Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  and  by  other 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  most  authoritative  of  eminent  law  authorities.  Mr.  Van  Dyne  is  the 
the  larger  special  atlases.  Dr.  Dow  tells  us,  were  author  of  a  work  on  "  Citizenship  of  the  United 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  A  States  "  and  an  accepted  authority  on  the  sub- 
new  edition  of  Mr.   George   Palmer  Putnam's  ject. 

"Tabular  yiews  of  Universal  History"   (Put-  ,             BOOKS  OF  varied  interest. 

nams)  consists  of  a  series  of  chronological  tables  o-^^i             r       «^-i'i.       m.  ^      ^  j     ^ 

presenting  in  parallel  columns  a  record  of  the  Two  volumes  of  particu  ar  mterest  to  students 

noteworthy  events  in  the  world's  history  from  ??,H°^,T^^^^-      The   Nature   and   Origin  of 

the  earliest  times  down  to  1907.    The  new  edi-  }:'%  ^,f  ^'  ^^^"^^  f  ^""^^T^  a  translation 

tion  contains  a  number  of  Important   features,  by  Stoddard  Dewey  from  the  French  of  Prof. 

"The    World's    Commercial    Products"    is    the  Fehx  leDantec,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 

title  given  to  a  handsome  illustrated,  descriptive  ^^  ^^f  p Tr'^u"^ '  ^""^     Plant  Breeding     (Open 

account  (391  pages  in  quarto)  of  the  economic  £°"^*  Publishing  Company),  being  comments  on 

plants  of  the  world  and  their  commercial  uses,  ^be  experiments  of  Nilsson  and  Burbank  by  Dr. 


The  title  would  indicate  that  the  world's  com-  f^>  research  made  by  Europeon  savants  during 

mercial  products  of  a  mineral  and  animal  na-  ^^^    P^*^^    decade    has    been    summarized    and 

ture  will  be  treated  in  later  volumes.  graphically  set  forth  by  that  poetic  French  as- 

The  second  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclo-  tronomer    Camille  Flammarioi%  in  a  large  vol- 

pedia  (New  York:  Robert  Appleton  &  Co.),  in-  Vc^    n"^^^^'^       Mysterious     Psychic     Forces 

eluding  articles  in  the  first  two  letters  of  the  (Small,   Maynard  &  Co.).     A  number  of  dia- 

alphabet,  tends  to  confirm  the  impression  as  to  ^^^^^   ^"^   o^^er   illustrations   supplement   the 

the  scholarship  and  conservatism  of  its  editors  *^^**   ,            ,        ,,  «,.             .              »  ,     ^^    . 

made  by  the  first  volume.     It  is  a  valuable  work  A  pleasantly  told     literary  journey     by  Kath- 

of  reference   for  all  matters  of  Catholic  doc-  ?"ne  Lee  Bates  (professor  of  English  at  Wel- 

trine,  discipline,  and  histcry,  and  although  Pro-  l$sley  College)  appears  from  the  press  of  T.  Y. 

testants  will  be  inclined  to  take  issue  with  some  Crowell  &  Co.,  under  the  title  from      Gretna 

of  its  statements  of  fact,  there  is  slight  ground  ^^een  to  Lands  End.                        ,  ,      ^ 

for   fault-finding  with   regard  to  the  spirit   in  ^  Three  brochures  recently  issued  by  Susanna 

which  matters  of  controversy  are  treated.    The  f^^roft  are :     Ideals  and  Privileges  of  Woman, 

use  of  this  work  should  tend  to  dissipate  er-  Growth  in   Silence,     and      Character  as   Ex- 

roneous  opinions  held  by  non-Catholics  and  to  pressed  m  the  Body.      The  last  title  gives  the 

break  down  unwarranted  prejudice.    The  work  Jf^y"ote    to    the    three,    which    are    styled    the 

has  a  value  not  only  for  Catholics,  but  for  the  Know  Thyself  ^series     These  brochures  are 

general  reader  of  whatever  religious  belief.  published  by  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  So- 

A  useful  work  which  is  in  some  danger  of  ^^^^.  (Chicago).      ,    ,,      ,           .           ,      -  ^ 

being  mistaken  by  the  layman   for  a  technical  ^  Jhe  really  remarkable  dramatic  work  of  Ga- 

law  treatise  because  of  its  sheep  binding  and  briel   dAnnunzio  which  created,  a  year  or  so 

legal   title,    "Commercial    Precedents"    (Hart-  ago,  such  a  commotion  in  Italy,— " The  Daughter 

ford:  American  Publishing  Company),  is  made  of  Jorio,"— has  been  translated  from  the  Italian 

up  of  the   replies  and  decisions   printed   from  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  brought  out  by  Little, 

time  to  time  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com-  Brown  &  Co.    It  is  a  tragedy  of  the  country  of 

merce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  under  the  editor-  Abruzzi,  that  corner  of  Italy  to  which  "  ever 

ship  of  Mr.  Charles  Putzel,  of  the  New  York  clings  an  elemental  savor  of  the  savage  blood  of 

bar,  who  is  one  of  the  tax  commissioners  for  the  ancient  race." 

Greater   New    York.     Mr.    Putzel   has   accom-  The  poems  of  Robert  Bruce,  complete  in  three 

plished  the  difficult  task  of  compiling  a  work  on  volumes,— und^r   the   titles   "  Leaves   of   Gold," 

this  subject  which  is  applicable  to  conditions  in  "Wanderers,"  and  "  Scottish  Poems,"— have  been 

all  the  States  of  the  Union.    It  is  an  indispen-  brought  out  by  the  Bryant  Union  Company  in 

sable  work  of  reference  for  every  business  man.  New  York. 

Every-day  liw  questions,  such  as  could  not  from  A     collection    of    touching    and    impressive 

the  nature  of  the  case  be  conveniently  submitted  "  Stories  of  Jewish  Home  Life,"  translated  from 

to  an  attorney,  are  here  answered  clearly,  fully,  the    German    by    S.    H.    Mosenthal,    has    been 

and  authoritatively.  brought  out  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

A  new  legal  work  of  more  than  ordinary  im-  Mr.  John  L.  Given's  "  Making  a  Newspaper  " 
portahce  is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Natural-  (Holt)  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  business, 
ization  of  the  United  States,"  by  Frederick  Van  editorial,  reportorial,  and  manufacturing  organi- 
Dyne,  American  consul  in  Jamaica  (Washing-  zation  oiF  a  large  city  daily.  Mr.  Given  was  re- 
ton:  published  by  the  author).  Recent  sweep-  cently  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
ing  changes  in  our  laws,  which  practically  revo-  Evening  Sun,  and  has  run  the  gamut  of  all  he 
lutionize  the  methods  of  naturalization  and  place  tells  us.  Some  anecdotes  and  actual  experiences 
the  matter  under  the  control  of  the  central  bu-  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
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KING  MANUEL  11.  OF   PORTUGAL,   THE  YOUNGEST  KING  IN   EUROPE. 

Manuel,  second  son  of  the  late  King  Carlos  I.  of  Portugal.  «a*  born  November  t;;,  1S89. 
He  ascended  the  throne  on  Febrnary  1  of  the  present  year,  immediately  aflcr  the  assasaniation 
of  his  father  and  brother.  He  continues  the  dynasty  of  Brngan^a,  which  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  fonrtcenlh  century.  His  mother,  Queen  Maria  Amalia.  was  a  French  princess, 
daughter  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Count  of  Paris.  The  young  King  is  very  popular  and 
has  begun  his  reign  with  evidences  of  a  manly  and  progressive   spirit. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 

Ten  Y^ara  ^^  ^^^  coming  into  the  period  Spain.  The  President  signed  these  resolu- 
8in0e  the  of  tCH-year  anniversaries  of  the  tions  on  the  following  day,  and  an  ultimatum 
pan 8  ar.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^j,  g^grt  war  with  to  Spain  was  cabled  to  our  Minister  at 
Spain.  The  destruction  of  our  battleship,  the  Madrid,  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  On 
Maine,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  occurred  the  same  date  the  Spanish  Cortes  assembled 
on  February  15,  1898.  History  moved  very  and  the  Queen  Regent  sent  to  it  a  message 
rapidly  in  the  following  days  and  weeks,  that  meant  war.  On  the  following  day, 
Both  countries  concerned  appointed  courts  April  21,  the  Spanish  Government  sent  Min- 
of  inquiry  on  the  disaster,  the  Spanish  cruiser  ister  Woodford  his  passports,  and  this  was 
Vizcaya  visited  New  York  Harbor  mean-  regarded  as  the  technical  beginning  of  a  state 
while,  and  our  cruiser  Montgomery  went  to  of  war.  On  the  22d  President  McKinley 
Havana.  On  March  7,  8,  and  9  a  special  ap-  announced  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  neutral 
propriation  of  $50,000,000  was  proposed  at  powers,  and  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  sailed 
Washington,  carried  through  both  houses,  from  Key  West,  the  blockade  of  Cuban  ports 
and  signed  by  the  President:  The  War  De-  beginning  immediately.  On  the  25th  Dew- 
partment  began  to  mobilize  the  army,  and  on  ey*s  fleet  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  for  the 
March  12  the  battleship  Oregon  sailed  from  Philippines.  The  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila 
San  Francisco  to  make  her  memorable  soli-  was  destroyed  on  May  i.  General  Shafter*s 
tary  voyage  around  the  coasts  of  South  army  sailed  for  Santiago,  Cuba,  just  before 
America  to  join  the  Atlantic  squadron.  We  the  middle  of  June.  The  battle  of  San  Juan 
rightly  considered  her  a  wonderful  engine  of  marked  the  opening  of  July,  and  Admiral 
naval  warfare  in  those  days,  but  the  navy  Cervera's  fleet,  in  trying  to  escape  from  San- 
has  quite  grown  away  from  her,  and  she  is  tiago,  was  destroyed  by  our  navy  on  July  3. 
not  included  in  the  fleet  of  sixteen  battleships  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  treaty  of 
now  making  the  reverse  journey  and  ad-  peace  had  been  signed  by  the  United  States 
vancing  far  up  the  western  coast  of  South  and  Spain,  resulting  in  our  acquisition  of 
America.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 

recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  un- 

8om9  Dates   '^'^^    Spanish    fleet    sailed    from  der  the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 
^  Be       Cadiz  for  the  Canary  Islands  on 

March   14.     On  the  same  date  ^  p^^^^     The  period  that  has  elapsed  since 

American  public  opinion  was  further  stirred  of  Great      1898  has  been  a  very  remarkable 

up  by  Senator  Proctor's  report  on  the  recon-  fogre&s.     ^^^  j^   ^^^  development   of   the 

cen trade  policy  and  other  atrocities  perpe-  United  States  at  home  and  in  the  advances 

trated  against  the   Cubans  by  the  Spanish  this  country  has  made  in  influence  and  power 

forces  under  General  Weyler.    The  question  throughout  the  world.     It  is  not  boastful  or 

of  war  and  peace  hung  in  the  balance  for  inaccurate  to  hold  that  this  development  has 

another  month,  when,  on  April  19,  Congress  been  beneficial   rather  than  harmful.     The 

adopted  resolutions  declaring  Cuba  to  be  in-  eventsof  the  year  1898  wonderfully  cleared  the 

dependent,  and  directing  the  President  to  use  international  atmosphere  in  so  far  as  this  coun- 

thc  forces  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  try  is  concerned.     In  no  period  of  American 

the  authority  of  the  Cuban  Republic  against  history  have  we  been  upon  terms  so  cordial  and 
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aemsa  bettrh  acquainted. 

Admiral  Evans  makes  tbe  Spanlnh  Ixdy  uDderstaDd  that  Uncle  8am  ig  not  a  bad  fellow. 
From    i1>»   Snluraav   Globe    lUilral. 

SO  free  from  petty  dispute  or  misunderstanJ-  throughout  Central  America,  will  count  al- 
ing  with  other  nations  as  in  this  past  decade,  most  heyond  calculation  for  the  upbuilding 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  general  opin-  of  Spanish -speaking  regions  adjacent  to  the 
ion  that  even  between  Spain  and  this  country  Caribbean  Sea.  .  {5)  Our  peculiar  relations 
there  is  a  more  cordial  and  practical  friend-  toward  Mexico  will  continue  to  count  for  the 
ship  than  had  existed  at  any  previous  time,  advancement  of  that  republic.  The  best 
From  the  period  when  South  America  and  Spanish  minds  begin  to  perceive  that  the  fu- 
Mexico  broke  away  from  Spain  until  the  in-  ture  greatness  of  Spain  is  not  to  lie  in  the 
evitable  loss  of  Cuba  occurred  there  was  al-  direction  of  political  empire,  but  rather  in 
ways  some  strain  between  Washington  and  that  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and  social 
Madrid,  because  of  present  or  prospective  leadership  of  the  Spanish -speaking  world. 
troubles  in  the  West  Indies.  Spain  could  no  The  Spanish -speaking  countries  of  the  West- 
longer  advantageously  hold  either  Cuba  or  ern  Hemisphere  are  coming  very  rapidly  into 
the  Philippines.  a  new  and  favorable  recognition  from  other 
countries.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
r*«  Unitei  Mfan"hile  the  United  States  has  friendly  attitude  and  policy  of  the  United 
Siaiit  a«  a  become  to  a  great  extent  a  Span-  States  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
*'""'""'""""■  ish  power.  And  this,  in  the  end,  and  Secretary  Root.  The  Spanish -speaking 
will  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  Peninsular  world  is  destined  to  rank  next  to  the  English- 
Spain.  That  is  to  say,  ( i }  the  United  States  speaking  in  point  of  population.  The  Span- 
has  acquired  and  is  developing  Porto  Rico,  iards  of  the  Peninsula  perceive  that  the 
which  will  remain  a  Spanish-speaking  coun-  strength  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  pos- 
try.  (2)  Our  capital,  influence,  and  energy  sible  guaranty  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
are  transforming  Cuba,  and  that  also  will  Spanish -speaking  peoples, 
remain  a  Spanish  republic.  (3)  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Philippines  under  our  direction  is  pntKHorof  "'^^  '"''  ''"^  strength  and  the  de- 
bound  to  be  very  great,  and  yet  the  Philip-  (*«  ■■a™(«r  clared  policy  of  "  Uncle  Sam," — 
pines  will  probably  remain  more  Spanish  than  *"  "'  as  he  is  known  throughout  Latin- 
American  for  generations  to  come.  (4)  Our  ic  America, — the  aggressive  states  of  Europe 
acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  would  by  this  time  have  seized  portions  of 
our  efforts  there,  together  with  our  influence  South  America  for  colonial  dominion.    Un- 
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de  Sam's  position  protects  the  Spanish-speak-  to  acquire  such  prestige  and  influence  for 
ing  republics  as  they  steadily  move  toward  peace,  good  order,  and  financial  responsibil- 
maturity  and  stability  on  their  own  account,  ity  as  will  quite  transform  the  Central  Amer- 
Kven  if  the  slender  political  bonds  that  unite  ican  states,  and  will  in  due  time  set  Venezuc- 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  la  and  Colombia  upon  new  lines  of  advance. 
Africa  to  the  British  Islands  were  completely  Already  the  feeling  against  us  in  Colombia 
severed,  the  general  growth  of  the  English-  on  account  of  our  part  in  the  establishment 
speaking  world-  would  continue  to  reflect  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  fast  disappear- 
glory  and  many  sorts  of  leadership  and  pros-  ing  as  the  work  progresses  in  swift  and  or- 
perity  upon  the  British  Isles.  In  like  man-  derly  fashion  on  the  isthmus.  The  day  is 
ner,  Spain  must,  if  worthy,  reap  continuing  near  at  hand  when  every  intelligent  man  in 
and  ever-growing  benefits  from  the  progress  Colombia  will  see  that  we  are  conferring  un- 
of  the  Spanish -speak  ing  regions  of  the  world,  speakable  benefits  upon  his  country  by  spend- 
The  United  States  has  now  become  the  one  ing  several  hundred  millions  for  a  waterway 
great  guarantor  of  the  security  and  progress  to  unite  the  two  coasts  of  the  only  South 
of  the  Spanish  world.  This  is  a  somewhat  American  country  that  lies  upon  both  oceans. 
new  idea,  and  yet  the  best  minds  in  Barcelona  With  the  great  republics  of  Brazil,  the  Ar- 
and  Madrid  doubtless  appreciate  it.  geniine,  and  Chile  we  are  establishing  the 

most  harmonious  relations  upon  a  basis  of 
—^  ■       Ten    years    ago    we     destroyed    inutual  appreciation  and   good-will   such  as 
werid'a       two      Spanish      fleets.       Europe    has  never  existed  before. 
looked    on    with    a    new     kind 
of    respect    for    Yankee  energy    and    power,      ^^^  Miaaian    ^■*'"'  mission  in  Cuba  ten  years 
but    with    considerable    apprehension    as    to      of  Peace  in    ago  was  one  of  peace.     Revolu- 
the    imperial    aims    of     the    statesmen     at  "    '        tionary  trouble  had  been  chronic 

Washington,  The  respect  for  American  there  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  a 
power  has  not  diminished,  but  the  apprehen-  devastating  war  had  bpen  in  progress  for 
sion  as  to  American  aims  has  almost  wholly  three  years.  Spain  had  nearly  200,00o  men 
passed  away.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  in  Cuba,  and  could  neither  conquer  the  in- 
build  the  Panama  Canal  upon  a  strip  of  surgents  nor  withdraw  from  the  islands  with- 
ground  under  our  own  control.  But  nobody  out  creating  revolution  at  home.  The  Cu- 
now  supposes  that  we  intend  to  use  the  canal  bans  could  not  drive  the  Spaniards  from  Ha- 
as a  vantage  point  for  conquest.  We  do  not  vana  or  their  other  strongholds,  yet  could 
wish  to  acquire  any  territory  lying  to  the  keep  up  their  own  kind  of  harassing  warfare 
southward.  We  do  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  was  a  deadlocked 
situation.  The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  was  justified  in  principle,  and  doubly 
justified  by  its  merciful  results.  It  relieved 
Spain  of  an  intolerable  burden,  and  it  gave 
Cuba  the  basis  for  a  normal  and  hopeful 
future.  Already  the  change  in  Cuba  is  won- 
derful. The  recent  difficulty  that  resulted  in 
our  sending  Governor  Magoon  to  act  tem- 
porarily as  chief  magistrate  has  only  served 
to  illustrate  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  Cuban  Government  was 
established.  There  is  no  longer  any  oppres- 
sion of  the  individual  in  Cuba.  Everybody 
is  secure  in  the  personal  and  social  rights  that 
the  Cubans  have  always  wanted  but  never 
before  possessed.  So  long  as  they  can  carry 
on  the  higher  affairs  of  state  in  an  orderly 
way  their  independence  is  absolute.  But  as 
against  revolution  and  disorder,  the  United 
States,  with  its  great  navy  and  its  adequate 
ar-ny,  will  intervene  so  promptly  as  to  guar- 
antee all  legitimate  interests  as  against  loss 
or  danger,  just  as  it  would  in  any  part  of 
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this  country.    Such  an  arrangement  is  of  in-   sions  for  trade  and  commerce,  and,  most  im- 
calculable  value   to  a  young   republic   like   portant  of  all,  safeguards  for  the  daily  giai- 
Cuba,  with  the  long  tradition  of  turbulence    anty  of  personal  rights  and  liberty, 
and   insurrection.     To  have  brought  about 

such  a  situation  as  now  exists  in  Cuba  within  proann  ^""^  success  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
a  decade  after  the  retirement  of  Spain  is  a  ins-'iiti,  Rico  has  been  followed  by  the  one 
brilliant  triumph.  o™  "»«■      great  step  of  a  century  toward 

setting  in  order  the  decayed  affairs  of  Santo 
Porta  Hica  '^^"  years  of  administration  of  Domingo.  Our  policy  toward  Santo  Do- 
di  Anothtr  the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico  have  mingo  and  Haiti  must  and  wilt  lead  to  such 
"*  """■  brought  us  beyond  the  experi-  a  guaranty  of  financial  prudence,  and  of  ab- 
mental  stages,  and  solid  results  are  already  stention  from  political  revolution  as  a  habit 
apparent.  Another  ten  years  will  have  wit-  and  an  industry,  as  will  give  this  richest  is- 
nessed  changes  for  the  better  that  might  rea-  land  of  the  West  Indies  its  opportunity  to 
sonahly  have  called  for  half  a  century.  The  find  a  place  in  the  procession  of  civilized 
British  Government,  generally  speaking,  is  a  nations.  Mr.  Root  and  the  present  Admin- 
beneficent  one,  and  it  is  very  cap-hle  and  well  istration,  supported  by  the  Senate,  have 
served  in  its  colonial  affairs.  Hut  our  brief  achieved  great  things  already  in  Santo  Do- 
record  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will  chai-  mingo.  The  population  of  Santo  Domingo 
lenge  comparison  with  anything  the  English  is  about  500,000,  with  Spanish  as  the  pre- 
have  done  in  Jamaica  and  their  other  West  vailing  language,  and  with  a  strain  of  negro 
Indian  possessions.  Spain  had  administered  blood 'generally  diffused  throughout  a  popu- 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  for  centuries,  with  re-  lation  of  mixed  Indian  and  European  origins. 
suits  too  well  known  to  all  the  world.  Our  Haiti  has  i  ,500,000  people,  all  of  them  n^ro 
first  decade  shows  a  greater  transformation  or  mulatto,  with  French  as  the  prevailing 
than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured  language.  The  future  of  these  two  repub- 
to  expect.  It  would  be  easy  to  present  par-  lies  occupying  the  one  island  of  Haiti  is  very 
ticulars  as  regards  education,  the  public  uncertain,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
health,  railroads,  highways,  municipal  recon-  it  is  to  be  shaped  largely  by  the  new  influence 
struction,  harbors,  public  works  in  general,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
agriculture,  public  administration,  and  provi-  has  begun  to  exert.  Educated  American  ne- 
groes may  in  the  future 
1  find  opportunities  in 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domin- 
go to  make  fortunes  for 
themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  help  the 
cause  of  civilization. 

raft;  Report  As  toadec- 
wi  tia  ade  s  results 
""""•"•  in  the  Phil- 
ippine  Islands,  the  Spe- 
cial Report  of  Secretary 
Taft  to  the  President 
comes  to  hand  at  an  op- 
portune moment.  It  was 
transmitted  to  Congress 
on  January  27,  and  it 
gives  a  sweeping  survey 
of  conditions  in  the 
islands  in  a  compact 
and  readable  volume  of 
about  175  pages,  includ- 
ing documents  and  ap- 
,  „j,  pendices.  In  his  letter 
of  transmittal  the  Presi- 
rrom  tbe  In^utrer  (Pbiladelphla).  dent  says: 
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Cd^rrtEH  1907.  br  Vnittwooi  A 


.   TAPT,  SECBKTAIIY   t 


I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Secretarv  If  we  had   followed  the  advice  of  the  mis- 

Taft  upon  his  recent  trip  to  the  Philippines.     I  ciiided  persons   who  wished   us  to  turn  the  is- 

heartilj    concnr    in     the    recommendations    he  lands   loose  and  let   (hem   suffer   whatever  fate 

makes,  and  I  call   especial   attention  to  the  ad-  mipfht    befall    (hem.    Ihey    would    have    already 

mirable  work  of  Governor  Smith  and  his  asso-  passed  throuRh  a  period  of  complete  and  bloody 

ciates.    It  is  a  siib]ect  for  just  national  gratifica-  chaos,  and  would  now  undoubtedly  be  the  pos- 

tion  that  such  a  report  as  this  can  be  made.    No  session  of  some  other  power  which  there  is  every 

RTcat  civiliied  power  has  ever  managed  with  such  reason  to  believe   would   not   have   done  as  we 

wisdom  and  disinterestedness  the  affairs  of  a  peo-  have  done, — that  is,  would  not   have  striven   to 

pie  committed  by  the  accident  of  war  to  its  hands,  teach  them  how  to  govern  themselves  or  to  have 
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deireloped  them,  as  we  have  developed  them,  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  for 

a"?towa?d"cubT  lTu«tion  whX"'Ver:  T'  'T^'  ^'•^•^"r"  '^'^  5^  ""  ''T'''''^  % 

is  a  brighter  page  in  the  annals  of  international  United   i^tates  Urcuit  judge,  at  the  age  ot 

dealing  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  than  thirty-five.    As  a  judge  on  the  federal  bench 

the  page  which  tells  of  our  doings  in  the  Philip-,  he  justified  all  expectations,  and  was  happy 

^^^T^^^n  ^.^^^\^\  off^^f,-^    *    *u^  ^A^\^^\A    ^1  «..  in  a  congenial  life  position.     It  was  ndlignt 
1  call  especial  attention  to  the  admirably  clear  r      u*  ti      •!         -kw  xr*  t     » 

showing  made  by  Secretary  Taft  of  the  fact  that  matter  for  him,  at  President  McKinley  s  ur- 
it  would  have  been  equally  ruinous  if  we  had  gent  request,  to  leave  the  bench  and  go  out 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  those  who  wished  us  to  the  Philippine  Islands  as  president  of  the 
to  go  faster  m  the  direction  of  giving  the  Fili-  pu;i-  ^-  «  r'«.^«,;o^;««  ««j  ^^c*.  r^^„«^««^ 
pinos  self-government,  and  if  we  had  followed  ^  *^f  PPi?^,  Commission  and  first  Governor, 
the  policy  advocated  by  others,  who  desired  us  Judge  1  att  accepted  the  appointment  not  as 
simply  to  rule  the  islands  without  any  thought  a  promotion  or  as  a  desirable  thing  in  itself, 
at  all  of  fitting  them  for  self-government.  The  but  as  a  serious  public  duty,  pressed  : upon 
islanders  have  made  real  advances  in  a  hopeful  i '^  •  „  ,^„i  ^^^^„^„^„  wj^  u„j  ,,^j«^ 
direction,  and  they  have  opened  well  with  the  ^'"^  »"  ^  ^^^^  emergency.  We  had  under- 
new  Philippine  Assembly;  they  have  yet  a  long  taken  a  novel  if  not  a  questionable  respond- 
way  to  travel  before  they  will  be  fit  for  com-  bility,  and  the  success  of  our  experiment  de- 
plete self-government,  and  for  deciding,  as  it  pended  very  largely  upon  the  initial  steps  to 
will  then  be  their  duty  to  do,  whether  this  self-  ,  ,  a  ™_p„.  lawvpr  and  a  crrpat  hii- 
govemment  shall  be  accompanied  by  complete  ^^  ^?'^^?-  '^  ^reat  lawyer  and  a  great  nu- 
independence.  manitarian  was  needed,  and  r resident  Me- 
lt will  probably  be  a  generation,  it  may  even  be  Kinley  felt  that  Judge  Taft  combined  the 
longer,  before  this  point  is  reached ;  but  it  is  most  desirable   qualifications   in   a    higher   degree 

gratifying  that  such  substantial  progress  toward  ^i,„„  „^„  „„^    i^^  k«  ^^   i  j  a i      npu«  T7;i; 

this  as  a  goal  has  already  been   accomplished.  ^?^"  ^"y  one  else  he  could  find.     The  Fili- 
We  desire  that  it  be  reached  at  as  early  a  date  pmos  were  bitterly  disaffected,   and   it  was 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  and  for  necessary  to  win  their  confidence.     William 
our  own  sake.    But  improperly  to  endeavor  to  Yi.  Taft  convinced   them   absolutely  of  his 
hurry  the  time  will  probably  mean  that  the  goal  i      -ii    .  j  ^i  j     i  u*    j^ 
will  not  be  attained  at  all.  «w"  good-will  toward  them,  and  of  his  de- 
termination to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
j^          Mr.  Taft's  report  is  a  luminous  islands   for   the  benefit   of   the   inhabitants. 
Bratifying    review  of  all  that  has  happened  Many  another  man  might  have  been  quite  as 
Document.     ^^^  ^^^  advancement  of  the  Phil-  solicitous  for  their  welfare,  but  few  could 
ippines  since  we  took  possession.    It  is  a  mar-  *^ave  been  so  endowed  with  genial  and  syiti- 
velous  story,  told  in  a  fascinating  way.   This  Pathetic  qualities,   together  with   poise  and 
little   paper-covered    volume    issued    by    the  firmness,   as   to  have  made   the   strong  im- 
Government  Printing  Office  ought  to  be  read  pression   in   the   Philippines  that   Mr.  Taft 
by   every   thoughtful   citizen   and   by   every  ^^'^s  able  to  make.     Furthermore,  his  ability 
youth  in  schoofor  shop  who  takes  an  interest  ^"^  experience  as  a  great  constitutional  law- 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country.     It  is  a  great  v^^  were  of  inestimable  value  in  the  reshaping 
pity  that  the  Government  has  never  provided  ^^  ^^e  political  institutions  of  the  islands  and 
an  easy  and  direct  way  for  the  distribution  »"  ^^^  adjustment  of  legal  relationships  be- 
of  such  documents.    Any  reader  who  cares  to  ^^e^"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^he  United  States. 
write  to  his  Congressman  would  doubtless  re- 
ceive a  copy  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out.      jhree  Great    While  the  greater   task  of  con- 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  report  justifies  Statesmen  of  structive  statesmanship  in  the  af- 
the  President's  eulog>\     If  Mr.  Taft  should         ^    ^^"  *'    fairs  of  our  new  insular  posses- 
be  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  this  review  sions   fell   to   the  lot  of   Secretary   Root  at 
of  what  has  been  done   for  the   Philippine  Washington,  no  one  would  be  so  eager  as 
Islands  would  properly  be  issued  as  a  cam-  Mr.  Root  himself  to  show  how  large  was  the 
paign    document.      But,    after   all,    there    is  part  taken  by  Mr.  Taft  at  Manila  in  the 
nothing  partisan  about  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  work  both  of  creation  and  practical  adapta- 
read  with  pride  and  gratitude  by  Democrats  tion.     When   Mr.  Root  left  the  War  De- 
as  well  as  Republicans.  partment  Mr.  Taft  was  his  natural  succes- 
sor, and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Wash- 
Taft'fi  Deuel-  ^^^'  ^^^^  himself  has  played  a  Ington  four  years  ago  last  month.     He  has 
opmentaaa    great  part  in  the  splendid  history  been  kept  incessantly  busy  during  these  four 
statesman.    ^^^^  ^j^.^  country  has  been  making  years,  and  he  has  performed  many  tasks  of 
during  the  past  ten  years.     He  had  risen  rap-  first-rate   magnitude   with   conspicuous   sue- 
idly  at  the  bar,   had  been  a  judge  of   the  cess.    A  war  always  in  every  country  either 
Superior  Court  of  Ohio  for  several  years,  and  brings  some  new  personalities  into  light  as 
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men  fitted  for  emergen- 
cies, or  else  shapes  the 
careers  or  enlarges  the 
personalities  of  men  al- 
ready known.  Thus  the 
Spanish-American  War 
was  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  public  careers 
of  the  three  best-known 
members  of  the  present 
Administration.  President 
Roosevelt  thought  ft  his 
duty,  when  the  call  for 
volunteers  was  issued,  to 
join  the  anny  and  go  to 
the  front.  There  was  no 
calculation  of  any  sort  in 
this  action,  yet  it  led  to 
his  election  as  Governor 
of  New  York  and  to  his 
subsequent  elevation  first 
to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  then  to  the  Presi- 
dency. When  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  War  De- 
partment needed  a  clear, 
cool  head  and  a  quiet, 
strong  hand ,  M  r.  Mc- 
Kinley  found  the  Hon. 
ElihuRootin  1899.  Mr, 
Root  reorganized  the 
army    with    a    masterly 

grasp     upon     its     affairs,      copyrithi.  ^^Mf..  br  wndon  fiwccn,  wuhinncr,. 
established  the  present  Re-  iti'niio  i.^gnrcia.  i-nWu nonmpo. 

public  of  Cuba  with  its  the  first  deleuates  fkom  the  phiupimnes  to  the  united  states 
constitutional    dependence  cokckess. 

upon   the  United   States, 

organized  Porto  Rico,  and  established  the  lature  are  Mr.  Benito  Legarda  and  Mr. 
main  lines  under  which  we  have  made  our  Pablo  Ocampo.  They  are  now  in  Washing- 
success  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  under  Mr.  ton  and  were  last  month  accorded  seats  by 
Root's  department  in  the  following  year  Congress.  Mr.  Taft  says  of  these  two  Com- 
that  Mr.  Taft  was  sent  to  Manila. 


,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ^f''-  Legarda  is  one  of  llie  founders  of  the 
mWTO».^  lo  have  reached  the  point,  within  Federal  party  and  a  Progresisla;  he  has  been 
nmrfoi/Hi at  a  brief  ten  years,  of  the  election  many  limos  iti  tlie  United  States  and  speaks  Eng- 
W„U»gt«,.  ^^j  assembling  of  a  native  Leg-  ''^1'-,  ",<^  '?  °"«  °^  "l^  "«>*t  orominent  and  sue- 
-  I  ^  /  i_  rii_'i'  ■  ■  ■  r  II  ccsstui  busincss  men  tn  the  islands,  atiiJ  a  public- 
islaturc  for  the  Phd.ppmes,  in  view  of  all  spirited  citizen  of  l.igh  cliaracter.  Mr.  Ocampo 
the  circumstances,  is  without  precedent  m  was  an  active  sympathizer  with  the  insurrection 
the  history  of  the  world.  To  have  proceeded  and  acted  as  its  treasurer.  He  was  deported  to 
more  slowly  might  have  had  its  advantages.  I"^^  J^'^'l"'  "' p'}"""  \'^  *''=  military  authorities 
n  ^  .L  L  1  I  .  ,  in  the  oavs  of  the  military  Kovernment.  He  is 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  experience  is  the  ^  prominent  and  able  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
great  school  in  self-government ;  and  we  are  islands  and  a  man  of  high  character. 
training  the  Filipinos  to  a  sense  of  conscious- 
ness as  a^  political  entity.  Finally,  in  the  innicntiona  ^^  '^  significant  of  the  improved 
working  out  of  this  policy  we*  have  author-  ^  aowi  feeling  that  has  come  about  that 
ized  the  Filipino  Assembly  to  select  two  C-om-  "  "''  Mr.  Ocampo  is  just  as  welcome 
missionerg  to  represent  the  islands  at  Wash-  at  Washington  as  Mr.  Legarda.  These 
ington.    The  two  men  named  by  the  Legis-  Commissioners  have  no  status  fixed  by  law 
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and  are  entitled  only  to  such  courtesies  as  useful.     If  we  had  possessed  a  much  larger 

the   House  may  see  fit  to  extend   to  them,  fleet  ten  years  ago  we  should  not  have  had 

Their  position  is  like  that  of  the  Commissioner  our  war  with  Spain.     We  should  have  saved 

from  Porto  Rico,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  some  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars,  not  to 

of  April  12,  1900.     Hawaii,  by  act  of  April  mention    many    other    considerations.      The 

30,   1900,   was  given  the  organization   of  a  development  of  our  naval  strength  has  more 

Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  its  dele-  recently  saved    Venezuela   from   seizure  by 

gate  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Arizona  European  powers,  and  has  in  various  ways 

or  New  Mexico,  as  prescribed  in  the  appro-  been  a  makeweight  for  peace, 
priate  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1862, 

— that  is  to  say,  the  Hawaiian  Delegate  has  j^  Certain  sensational  journals  and 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  wMth  and  certain  unscrupulous  elements  in 
the  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting.  As  '  the  speculative  stock  market  have 
a  matter  of  fact  the  House  extends  bv  cour-  been  constantly  disseminating  rumors  of  war 
tesy  the  like  privileges  to  the  Delegate  from  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Wall 
Porto  Rico,  and  will  doubtless  treat  the  Com-  Street  had  even  fixed  the  precise  date  for  the 
missioners  from  the  Philippines  in  the  same  outbreak  a  few  weeks  ago.  Meanwhile  Japan 
liberal  way.  1  he  presence  of  these  gentle-  has  some  very  definite  work  on  her  hands, 
men  in  Washington  will  doubtless  aid  Mr.  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world  she  has 'in 
nfaft  in  his  unceasing  efforts  to  obtain  from  mind  is  a  war  with  the  United  States.  She 
Congress  legislation  favorable  to  Philippine  is  going  through  a  period  of  financial  and 
conditions,  commerce,  trade,  and  industry,  industrial  embarrassment  such  as  often  fol- 
The  conduct  of  the  Assembly  at  Manila  has,  lows  a  great  but  costly  war.  She  is  much 
upon  the  whole,  been  conservative,  and  it  engaged  with  the  problems  that  confront 
would  show  the  purpose  of  the  Filipinos  to  her  in  the  development  of  Korea  and  in  her 
win  commendation.  The  Manila  Times,  relations  to  Manchuria  and  the  Chinese  Em- 
commenting  upon  the  general  situation  and  pire.  She  is  having  even  a  harder  task  in  the 
Secretary  Taft's  report  in  particular,  says:  settlement  and  development  of  Formosa  than 
*'  As  an  outcome  of  the  statesmanlike  policy  we  have  had  in  the  Philippines.  Great 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  we  have  quietude  preparations  are  under  way  for  the  Japanese 
where  before  there  existed  discontent,  and,  exposition  to  be  held  at  Tokio  in  191 2.  This 
above  all,  we  have  that  harmony  so  essential  fair  will  probably  be  one  of  the  finest,  most 
to  progress."  artistic,  and  most  original  ever  held,  inas- 
much as  the  Japanese  have  a  great  genius  for 

Our  Fleet     ^^^   interest   in   the    Philippines  things  of  this  kind,  and  will  naturally  wish 

in  the       and    in    matters    of    the    Pacific  to    make    the    occasion    illustrative   of    their 

Pacific.       ^^^  ^1^^  Yrj^Y  East  acquires  fresh  amazing    progress.      Congress    is    promptly 

prominence    just    now    from    the    presence  making  an  initial  appropriation  to  have  this 

of  our  great  battleship  fleet  in   the  Pacific,  country  well  represented,  and  our  transporta- 

The  long  journey   thus  far  has  been   made  tion  and  commercial  interests  would  do  well 

without  accident,  and  with  great  eclat.    The  to   unite   in    making   the   American    exhibits 

manifestations  of  feeling  along  both  coasts  of  contribute  toward  the  large  growth  of  Amer- 

South  America  have  been  those  of  genuine  ican  trade  in  the  Orient.     Although  she  is  in 

sympathy    and    friendship.      Mr.    Roosevelt  treaty  relationship  with  England  for  the  main- 

and  Mr.  Root  have  succeeded  in  making  the  tenance  of  the   general  status  quo   in  Asia, 

principal    states   of    South    America    under-  Japan  still  counts  the  United   States  as  her 

stand   that   good    relations   with   us   are   for  first  and  best  friend  among  the  nations.     We 

their  advantage  from  every  standpoint.    The  have  absolutely  no  grievance  against  Japan, 

visits  made  by  our  fleet  have  been  regarded  and  she  has  none  whatever  against  us.     It 

as  a  compliment  and  not  as  a  menace.     It  is  is  natural  and  entirely  right  that  the  Japa- 

perceived    by   the   leading    South   American  nese  Government  should  take  notice  of  the 

statesmen    that    the    naval    strength    of    the  treatment  of  Japanese  subjects  in  California 

United  States  is  for  the  stability,  order,  and  or  elsewhere  in  this  country.     But  Japanese 

advancement  of  the  entire  Western  Hemis-  statesmen   understand   perfectly   the   general 

phere.     Nor  is  there  any  government  in  Eu-  good-will    of   America,    and    do    not    for    a 

rope  or  in  Asia  that  has  shown  the  slightest  moment  dream  of  regarding  a  local  riot  or 

disposition  to  regard  the  movements  of  our  an  instance  of  race  friction  as  amounting  to  a 

great   fleet   as   other   than   appropriate   and  cause  for  war.     Our  existing  treaties  with 
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for  our  own  peace  and  for  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Just  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  agi- 
tation in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  navy  on  its  old-time 
basis,  which  requires  strength  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  two  greatest  navies  of  other 
European  powers.  Mr.  Stead,  who  has  been 
so  conspicuous  throughout  Europe  in  recent 
years  as  a  leader  of  the  peace  movement,  is 
now  the  foremost  advocate  in  England  of 
the  building  of  ivarships  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  great  British  navy.  Many  of 
Mr.  Stead's  friends  and  associates  in  the 
peace  movement  are  grieved  and  puzzled  at 
what  seems  to  them  his  Inconsistency.  Mr, 
Stead,  in  our  judgment,  is  able  to  give  a 
very  good  account  of  himself  In  his  present 
position.  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the 
world  powers  will  have  developed  an  inter- 
national method  for  settling  disputes,  main- 
taining the  mandates  of  arbitration  tribunals, 
and  keeping  the  peace.  Until  that  time 
comes  the  two  greatest  factors  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  normal  develop- 
coHaBESs  Burusis  TO  ippHOPHiATE  WHAT  THE  piiEsi-  mcnt  of  an  industrial  world  are  the  govem- 
OTHT  RicouuENDB  FOR  NEW  sniPB,  AND  THH  ments  of  Grcat  Britain  and  the  United 
CAKTooNiBT  ATTBiBiiTEs  A  suu.E  TO  jAP.is.  Statcs.      And    thcsc    govemments,    as    their 

ProB.  the  Evening  Telegram  (Npw  York).  ^.j^j^^    instrumentality,    must    maintain    their 

naval  power.  England  with  her  Heets  must 
Japan  give  us  the  right  to  exclude  Japanese  be  able  to  preserve  the  position  of  the  Brit- 
coolie  labor.  We  do  not  wish  to  exercise  Ish  Islands,  of  Africa  from  Egi'pt  to  Cape 
this  right  in  definite  form,  and  Japan  desires  Colony,  of  Australia,  and  of  Asia  from  the 
that  we  should  leave  it  in  abeyance.  Japan  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  Brit- 
prefers  to  use  her  own  methods  of  restraint  Ish  fleet  must  also  be  strong  enough  to  keep 
in  order  that  we  may  have  no  cause  of  com-  the  European  balance  of  power  undisturbed. 
plaint  on  the  score  of  a  large  influx  of  coolie  With  King  Edward  as  a  great  peacemaker, 
labor.  The  subject  Is  in  the  hands  of  men  and  the  fleet  as  ready  to  support  peace  poll- 
of  great  wisdom  and  ability  on  both  sides,  cies,  every  country  in  Europe  Is  in  better  po- 
and  those  who  spread  rumors  of  ill-will  and  sltion  than  It  otherwise  would  be.  Japan  is 
possible  war  are  either  extremely  silly  and  entitled  to  a  strong  and  effective  fleet,  and 
credulous,  or  else  belong  in  the  class  of  ma-  it  also  in  its  way  will  help  to  keep  the 
Ilcious  makers  of  mischief.  world's  peace. 


raiiutfOur  ^*  ^"  """'  ^^'^  richest  and, 
•aoo/       herently,  the  most  powerful  na- 
''™"'      tion  in  the  world.     We  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  our  own  peaceful  intentions. 
Our  strength  and  readiness  to  do  Interna- 


•r  Slilpa 


As  for  the  current  criticisms  of 
drastic  sort  upon  the  construc- 

tion  of  our  battleships,  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the -country  will  not  be  deeply 
Impressed   by  critics  who  attempt  to  prove 


tiona!  police  duty  are  for  our  own  benefit  and    altogether  too  much.     Thus  far,  when  sub- 


jected to  test,  our  warships  have  fought  well 
id  sailed  well.     Admiral  Converse,  in  his 


for  that  of  the  world  at  large.     Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  asked  the  present  Congress 

propriatc  ntoncy  for  the  construction  of  four  recent  report  to  the  President,  makes  a  good 

large  battleships.     The    House   and   Senate  general  answer  to  the  drastic  condemnation 

naval  coounittees  are  disposed  to  limit  very  that  has  appeared  In  certain  magazines  and 

sharply  the  appropriations  for  new  construe-  newspapers.     The  stirring  up  of  the  subject 

tion.      As   a   matter   of    statesmanship,    the  can  do  no  harm,  however,  and  may  do  some 

Roosevelt  naval  policy  is  sound  and  is  not  good,    if    it    does    not   create    practical    dis- 

extnvapnt  when  regarded  as  an  insurance  trust  in   the  efficiency  of  what,  upon   the 
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whole,  is  a  remarkably  capable  navy,  both  as  legislation.  Advancing  from  labor  questions, 
regards  its  men  and  its  materials.  Probably  the  President  takes  up  those  relating  to  cor- 
the  naval-bureau  system  at  Washington  could  potations.  He  advises  that  the  Interstate 
be  reorganized  with  benefit  to  the  service;  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empow- 
and  the  test  of  experience,  as  for  example  ered  to  pass  upon  any  rate  or  practice  on  its 
in  the  present  cruise  of  the  battleships,  may  own  initiative.  He  explains  that  he  does  not 
help  to  improve  the  designs  of- our  ships  in  assume  that  railroad  rates  are  too  high,  or 
various  details.  that  in  some  cases  they  should  not  be  ad- 

vanced.    But  he  would  have  the  commission 
A  niiippia    ^^"    ^^^    '^^    ^^y    ^^    January   clothed  with  power  to  make  a  physical  valu- 
fnmtka      President     Roosevelt     communi-    ation  of  any  road,  and  to  consider  the  rate  • 
cated  to  Congress  a  special  mes-    question  as  bearing  somewhat  upon  the  ac- 
sage    which    aroused    great    attention,    and    tual  investment.     He  also  advises  again  very 
caused  a  more  animated  discussion  than  his   strongly  that  the  federal  Government  should 
regular  annual   message  at   the  opening  of    supervise  financial  operations  of  railroads,  in 
the  session  nearly  two  months  earlier.     The    order  to  prevent  further  over-capitalization, 
occasion  of  the  message  was  the  urgent  need,    He   proceeds    to    repeat   his    former    recom- 
in  the  President's  opinion,  of  legislation  re-    mendation    that    railways    be    permitted    to 
lating   to   labor  and   capital   and   the  great    form  traffic  associations  and  to  agree  upon 
corporations.     The  Employers'  Liability  law    rates  and  various  other  matters  of  common 
had  been  found  unconstitutional  by  the  Su-    interest.     Taking    up    the    Sherman    Anti- 
preme  Court  because  it  had  not  distinguished    Trust  law,  he  calls  attention  to  former  mes- 
betweei;  men  engaged   in  commerce  wholly    sages  and  asks  that  Congress  shall  modify  that 
within  a  State  and  those  in  interstate  com-    portion  of  the  existing  act  which  prohibits  all 
merce.    The  re-enactment  of  the  law,  with    combinations,    whether    reasonable    or    un- 
this   distinction    properly   marked,    is   advo-    reasonable, 
cated.     The  President  also  advises  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  to  compensate  all  employees  ^^  ^^        But  this,   he  declares,  should  be 
injured    in    the    Government    service,    and          Sreat        done    as    a    part    of    a    general 
states  the  reasons  for  it  with  convincing  ar-      "^p"™  "^'-  scheme  to  provide  "  government 
guments.     A  special  bill  to  provide  compen-    supervision  of  ail  the  operations  of  the  big 
sation  for  injured  workmen  on  the  Panama    interstate  business  concerns."    The  President 
Canal  is  also  urged.     Furthermore,  the  Pres-   says  that  these  various  laws  that  he  advocates, 
ident  asks  Congress  to  take  action  to  limit    if   enacted,    "  would    represent    part   of   the 
the  abuse  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases.     He    campaign  against  privilege,  part  of  the  cam- 
states  the  need  at  some  length,  but  does  not    paign   to  make  the  great  class  of  property- 
suggest  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  desired    holders  realize  that  property  has  its  duties  no 
less  than  its  rights."     Proceeding  from  his 
discussion  of  stock-w  ate  ring  and  over-capital- 
ization, the  President  takes  up  what  he  calls 
"  the  grosser  forms  of  gambling  in  securities 
and  commodities,  such  as  making  large  sales 
of  what  men  do  not  possess  and  cornering  the 
market."    This  question  is  brought  up  rather 
for  consideration  than  for  any  specific  advice. 
Next,  the  President  takes  up  and  quotes  cer- 
tain statements  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations and  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  respect  to  recent  prosecutions  and   court 
decisions,  and  also  deals  with  the  subject  of 
rebating  on   the   Santa  Fe  Railway  system. 
The  sensational  part  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage  begins    with    his  comment    upon    these 
topics.     Alluding  to  the  seemingly  concerted 
efforts  of  certain  great  corporations  to  make 
widespread  use  in  their  own  behalf  of  news- 
A  Hii:4HATioN  At  wAaHiKOTON.                  papers   and   other   means  of  publicity,   the 
From  tbe  Otohe  (New  York).                     President  says: 
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Certain   wealthy  men  of  this  stemp,  whose  the  assaults  upk)n  it  of  the  Government  and 

conduct  should  be  abhorrent  to  every  man  of  ^f  ^^^      blic  in  general.  And  what  is  true  of 

ordinarily  decent  conscience,  and  who   commit  .          ^               ^     ,                  i     r      i       i 

the  hideous  wrong  of  teaching  our  young  men  ^i^^t  company  may  be  asserted  of  other  large 

that  phenomenal   business    success    must   ordi-  trusts  or  business  interests  more  or  less  inti- 
narily  be  based  on  dishonesty,  have  during  the  mately  banded  together  through  the  focusing 
last  few  months  made  it  apparent  that  they  have  ^f  their  financial  control  in  the  vicinity  of 
banded  together  to  work  for  a  reaction.    Their  ^t^  11    Qt      f 
endeavor  is  to  overthrow  and  discredit  all  who  *^^"   otreet. 
honestly  administer  the  law,  to  prevent  any  addi- 
tional legislation  which  check  and  restrain  them,  Thn«5«»  whn  IiVp  Jn  rlJctuni-  narta 
and  to  secure  if  possible  a  freedom  from  all  re-  /'««rff      \   u                       m  distant  parts 
straint  which   will   permit   every   unscrupulous  Xlsfdent      ^*  ^^^  country  and  have  no  direct 
wrongdoer  to   do   what  he   wishes   unchecked,  means  of  finding  out   for  them- 
provided  he  has  enough  money.     The  only  way  selves  would  be  astonished  if  they  could  but 
to  counteractthe  movement  in  which  these  men  1,^^^^  ^^e  state  of  mind   that  has  now  for 
are  engaged  is  to  make  clear  to  the  public  lust  .                  m   j   •       i      z'          •  i    i-      • 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  just  what  ^ome  time  prevailed  in  the  financial  district 

they  arc  seeking  to  accomplish  in  the  present.  of  New   roric  City.     President  Roosevelt  is 

one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  normal  per- 
A  Drastio  "^^^  message  sweeps  on  in  this  sonalities  in  public  life.  He  is  temperate 
tndiet'  vein  through  several  thousand  and  abstemious  to  a  marked  degree.  With 
*'*^'  words  of  the  most  drastic  arraign-  sound  physical  health  and  a  clear  conscience, 
ment  of  corrupt  business  methods,  and  of  he  never  worries,  he  always  sleeps  well,  and 
those  who  have  endeavored  to  mislead  public  he  faces  his  day*s  work  with  a  clear  eye,  an 
opinion,  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  any  unexhausted  fund  of  vitality,  and  a  ready 
state  paper.  It  is  not  a  careless,  or  reck-  zest.  Yet  Wall  Street  has  persuaded  itself 
less,  or  flippant  document,  although  that  has  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  all  men,  is  an  inebri- 
bcen  asserted  by  some  newspaper  critics.  It  ate,  and  that  his  messages  and  public  utter- 
is  simply  a  scorching  and  terrible  philippic,  ances  are  inspired  by  alcoholic  potations, 
like  parts  of  Burke's  arraignment  of  Warren  Furthermore,  Wall  Street  has  circulated 
Hastings.  The  utterance  is  so  extraordinary'  this  story  all  over  the  country.  The  small 
that  one  must  have  a  care  in  discussing  it.  fry  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
In  financial  and  newspaper  circles  belonging  being  of  limited  mentality  and  easily  guUi- 
to  or  influenced  by  Wall  Street  the  message  ble, — and  also  being  emotional  and  mercur- 
was  condemned  in  the  most  unsparing  terms,  ial,  as  belongs  to  the  speculative  tempera- 
Many  of  the  President's  supporters  and  ment,^ — have  been  readily  persuaded  into  be- 
friends believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  lieving  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  drunkard,  an 
President  to  allow  his  enemies  to  assert  that  insane  man,  a  victim  of  nervous  prostration, 
he  was  showing  temper,  and  that  he  was  ir-  and  a  malevolent  demagogue.  The  New 
ritated  into  violence  of  expression  by  their  York  mood  against  Roosevelt  is  like  nothing 
malignant  attacks  upon  the  Administration,  except  the  "  Copperhead  "  bitterness  against 
In  the  West  and  South,  as  in  the  halls  of  Lincoln  in  1863  and  1864.  There  are  many 
Congress,  the  message  was  generally  ap-  excellent  men  in  New  York  business  circles 
plauded.  who  would  like  to  be  fair,  and  who  are  much 

surprised  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  Roose- 
n  MemM  ^^  must  be  remembered  that  the  velt  does  not  drink,  is  not  nervous,  and  does 
*WSf  attempt  to  regulate  the  great  cor-  not  write  his  speeches  and  messages  in  a 
'  porations  has  been  involved  in  spirit  of  wrathful  ebullition, 
fierce  controversy.  Not  only  has  the  Gov- 
ernment been  prosecuting  the  Standard  Oil  ^^  The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is 
Company,  for  example,  on  thousands  of  in-  Open  a  great  controversy  pending,  and 
dictments  in  many  States,  but  it  is  seriously  ^  *^'''  that  the  President  of  the  United 
engaged  in  attempts  to  break  the  company  States  is  so  placed  that  he  has  almost  count- 
to  pieces  by  an  action  directed  against  its  less  avenues  of  information,  both  official  and 
central  organizaticm  as  a  monopolistic  trust,  private,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  camp 
One  of  these  numerous  suits  against  that  of  the  enemy.  For  a  great  many  years  past 
company  has  resulted  in  a  fine  of  $29,000,-  the  politics  of  almost  every  State  in  the 
00a  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  organi-  Union  has  been  more  or  less  completely  con- 
zation  of  such  vast  power  and  wealth,  with  trolled  by  railroads  and  other  large  corpora- 
its  ramificatipns  spread  throughout  the  entire  tions,  or  else  by  political  bosses  using  mone>' 
country,  would  accept  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  contributed  from  corporate  sources.    In  the 
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great  fight  for  the  public  reguktton  of  rail-  much.     Even  that  is  a  question  of  opinion, 

roads  and  industrial  corporations  the  Gov-  Preaching  is  not  for  the  man  who  does  not 

ernment   has  been  very  active   through   the  need  it,  and  he  may  not  always  be  the  best 

Department  of  Justice,  the  new.  Department  judge.     From  the  standpoint  of  the  editor  of 

of  Commerce,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  a  newspaper,  familiar  as  he  is  with  what  is 

Commission.     It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  going  on,  the  President's  "  line  upon  line  and 

that  the  great  corporations,  commanding  con-  precept  upon  precept,"  with  frequent  quota- 

trol  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  of  tions  from  his  own   past  utterances,  would 

capital,  and  ably  served  everywhere  in  the  seem  a  useless  multiplication  of  words.     But 

country    by    legal,    political,    and    business  the   President   himself  understands  all  this, 

agents,  should  not  have  been  very  actively  at  and    his  preachments  and   pronunciamentoes 

work  to  withstand  the  attempts  of  Congress,  are  not   for    the   sophisticated,   but   for   the 

the  Administration,  and  the  courts  to  bring  arousement  of  the  country  at  large.     And 

them  under  regulation  and  restraint.     But,  their  success  is  to  be  judged  by  their  effects, 

as  every  one  knows,  the  political  methods  of  Meanwhile    the    corporations    would    serve 

the  railroads  and  corporations  have  always  their  stockholders  much  better  if  they  were 

been  mysterious   and    secretive    rather    than  not  persuaded  by  their  law7ers  and  political 

open.     Mr.  Roosevelt's  method,  on  the  other  agents  to  go  out  of  their  sphere  in  an  attempt 

hand,  is  always  that  of  the  open  attack  and  to  control  public  opinion,  legislative  action, 

the   frank   appeal    to    public    opinion.      His  and    administrative    policy.      For    all    their 

message    was    evidently    intended    to    arouse  shrewdness  and   cunning,  they  are  not  suc- 

the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  country,  and  cessful  in  politics  and  never  will  be.     One 

to  subject  to  suspicious  scrutiny,  in  all  local-  blast    from    the    President's   trumpet   counts 

itics,  the  political  methods  employed  by  cor-  for   more   in    politics    than    all    their   subtle 

porate    interests.      The    newspapers    in    thi?  schemes.     Yet  the  big  corporations  arc  made 

country  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  con-  up,  after  all,  of  American  business  men,  of 

trolled  by  the  great  corporations  are  of  con-  the  same  average  motives  and  methods  as  the 

siderable  number,  and  their  attitude  toward  less  wealthy  men  about  them.     Systems  can 

the  Administration  is  one  of  the  things  the  be  improved,  while  attacks  upon  individuals 

President  evidently  wishes  the  public  to  un-  are  of  small  avail. 
derstand. 

Truing  to  ^^  ™"*'  ""^  ^^  supposcd  that  the 
OrtattKMc  present  hysteria  of  opposition  to 

Ofl/n/o».  ^^^  Roosevelt  in  and  about  New 
York  City  is  wholly  due  to  the  reading  of 
certain  newspapers,  or  to  the  disseminated 
bitterness  of  certain  directors  of  great  cor- 
porations, .^t  various  public  dinners  of  note 
recently  held  in  New  York  the  sentiment 
against  the  Administration  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  rude  and  insulting  ways.  But  this 
has  not  always  been  representative  of  even  a 
strictly  local  feeling;  for  (n-casions  of  this 
sort  can  readily  be  manipulated,  and  it  is 
easy  to  pack  banquet  halls  witli  an  aggressive 
clacque,  where  thousands  of  dollars  are  avail- 
able to  buy  dinner  seats.  The  great  corpora- 
tions of  this  country  are  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  carrying  on  legitimate  business 
in  very  valuable  ways;  but  they  are  so  big 
and  so  powerful  that  they  must  needs  come 
under  reasonable  restraint  and  regulation. 
And  since  they  do  business  all  over  the  coun- 
try,  some  sort  of  federal    regulation    seems 

to  be  the  only  kind  that  will  ever  work.    Mr.    „^,l  ntbee-  

Roosevelt  is  not  merely  a  man  of  words,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  he  preaches  over-  i 
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Four  years  ago  the  corporations    President  himself  has  given  to  the  whole  sub- 
tried  to  control  the  Presidential    ject.     Mr.   Roosevelt  is  not  only  naturally 
choice  of  each  of  the  great  con-    scrupulous  about  these  things,  but  liis  aver- 
Their  failure  in  the  one  instance,    age  appointments   for  years  past  have  been 
and  the  sad  results  of  their  success  in  the    such  as  to  lift  the  federal  services  to  a  higher    , 
other,    must   surely    have   shaken   somewhat    plane,  so  that  they  are  far  less  partisan  and 
their  confidence   in    their  own   political   sa-    political  than  at  former  times.     Mr.  Roote- 
gacity.     Just  now  they  do  not  know   pre-    velt  has  long  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  hp 
cisely  whom  or  what  they  want,  but  they    regarded  Mr.  Taft  as  upon  the  whole  the 
are   endeavoring  by  all   sorts  of   efforts, —    most  available  candidate.     Apart  from  that 
some  of  them  amusing  and   some  of  them 
desperate, — to  mix  the  situation  up,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  p^om^te  the  selection 
of  a   Republican  candidate  who  would   be 
opposed   to  the  general   line  of  policy  sup- 
ported by  the  present  Administration.     But 
even  if  they  could  turn   the  balance  in  the 
Chicago    convention    they    MOuld    be    con- 
front^  by  the   fact  that   they  could  nevei 
elect  an  anti-Roosevelt  Republican,  as  against 
Mr.  Bryan,  for  example.     And  if  it  should 
come   to   a  mere  choice   among  individuals 
supposed  to  be  supporters  of  the  Roosevelt 
policies,   the  game  would  be  hardly   worth 
serious  effort.     Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  was 
not  conventional,  for  it  was  a  fulmination 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country  rather  than  a 
real  message  of  advice  to  Congress  about 
matters  of  necessary  lawmaking.     But  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  doing  important  things  in   his 
strict  capacity  as  Chief  Executive;  and  as  a 
practical  administrator  no  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Presidency  has  ever  shown   such    a 
wide  range  of  effectiveness.     When  it  comes 
to  his  utterances,  he  is  a  law  unto  himself; 

and  naturally  he  does  not  present  a  message  (.ksekal  stkwaut  u  vmwrimo. 

like  that  of  January  31  without  expecting  it  iiii-ai  nf  ih"  iFugbnt  .\«tloiul  i^tgoK.) 

to  be  sharply  criticised  even  by  many  of  hi'; 

friends.  he  has  shown  no  unfriendliness,  as  far  as  we 

are  aware,  toward  the  candidacy  of  any  fjther 
It  Ft4ttai     ^^'  ^oosxvelt  is  still  consistently    leading  Republican. 
Patnmagt     favoring  the  nomination  of  Sec- 
"*'"  ■"    retary  Taft  as  his  successor.     He  ^^        Just  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 

has  been  accused  not  only  of  influencing  the  nnfiitt  that  New  York  wa»  disposed  to 
federal  organizati<m  throughout  the  countr>'  •«««'.  p^p,,^„(  ^  candidate  of  it*  <iwn, 
to  use  activity  in  Mr  Taft's  cause,  but  also  Mr,  Taft  instructed  his  friends  and  fup- 
of  making  qvpointments  to  public  office  with  porters  in  that  State  to  cease  from  all  efforts 
reference  to  the  same  object.  In  answer  to  to  secure  district  delegates.  On  the  day 
these  charges  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  when  the  President's  message  was  made  pub- 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  last  lie  there  alw  appeared  in  the  newspaper* 
month,  reviewing  the  whole  subject  and  fjovernor  Hughes'  speech  before  the  Repub- 
denying  in  general  and  in  detail  die  state-  lican  Club  of  New-  York,  in  which  for  the 
ments  that  had  bcm  made.  As  a  simple  mat-  first  time  h^  <lisru<t*e(l  natiffnal  issues  broad- 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  ly,  and  in  efTect  allowed  himself  to  appear 
certain  newvpafcr  writers  who  have  been  before  the  cjuntrv'  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
giving  more  time  and  thought  to  the  daily  date.  Tlie  Huidie*  I.;eague  of  the  United 
charge  that  the  President  is  using  the  pf/wer  Sta'es  is  now  organi/^d,  with  Geo.  Stewart 
of  \m  office  to  nane  his  successor,  dian  the    L.  Woodiord  actively  and  sincerely  at  its 
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head.  Ten  years  ago  General  WoudfurJ 
was  in  a  crirical  position  as  our  Minister  at 
Madrid.  Just  fifty  years  ago  be  be(;an  law 
practice  in  New  York.  He  Is  still  vigorous, 
active,  and  influential.  'I'lie  Hiinhes  move- 
ment is  thus  supported  by  a  host  of  rnen  of 
conscience,  intelligence,  and  character.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  put  himself  quite  in  line 
with  the  Roosevelt  policies,  as  indeed  he  did 
in  his  campaign  speeches  wben  running  for 
Governor.  He  has  spoken  sensibly  and  ably 
upon  national  affairs,  and  has  said  as  much 
as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  from  him  at 
the  present  time.  As  we  have  often  re- 
marked, Mr.  Hughes  is  a  very  able  man,  of 


high  character,  and  fit  for  such  burdens  of 
responsibility  as  may  be  placed  upon  him. 
If  he  should  not  be  nominated  for  first  place 
at  Chicago,  he  might  be  very  much  wanted 
for  second  place;  and  in  view  of  the  prece- 
dents set  by  Mr,  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, he  could  not  properly  decline.  But 
as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  people  of  New 
York  need  him  for  several  years  yet  to  come 
in  the  office  of  Governor,  where  there  is 
work  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  done, 
that  he  of  all  men  is  the  best  fitted  to  ac- 
complish, The*lawmaking  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Empire  State  have  a  powerful 
bearing  upon  the  course  of  affairs  through- 
out the  Union,  and  the  governorship  of  New 
York  is  a  very  high  office.  Mr.  Hughes  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  great  New  York 
delegation  at  Chicago,  and  doubtless  many 
delegates  from  New  England  and  elsewhere 
will  favor  his  nomination. 

jii^  The  personnel  of  the  New  York 
*««;  fort  delegation  will  be  scrutinized 
tegotoB.  ^jjjj  much  interest,  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  great  fight  is  going  on  beneath  the 
surface  for  the  control  of  the  State  Republi- 
can machine.  It  is  charged  that  leaders  like 
Mr.  Odell,  once  in  full  control,  and  lately 
superseded,  have  been  using  the  name  of 
Hughes  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  sake  of  re- 
covering their  own  control.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  if  the  district  delegates 
are  personally  selected  by  these  leaders,  their 
support  of  Hughes  at  the  Chicago  convention 
might  not  be  wholly  sincere,  and  that  a  nomi- 
nal Hughes  delegation  might  in  fact  be  used 
for  purposes  of  ultimate  combination  against 
Taft  or  some  other  representative  of  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Hughes  himself,  of  course,  belongs  to 
the  progressive  wing. 

Senator  Recent  speeches  made  by  Senator 
Knox  In  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  bring  to 
"'  '""'  public  attention  again  the  re- 
markable Intellectual  grasp  and  lucid  gift  of 
exposition  that  belong  to  the  gentleman  who 
will  have  the  unanimous  support  of  his  great 
State  at  the  Chicago  convention.  On  Lin- 
coln's birthday  Mr.  Knox  made  a  speech  in 
Michigan  on  "  The  People,  the  Railroads, 
and  the  National  Authority."  This  speech 
embodies  what  Is  perhaps  the  finest  and 
ablest  summing  up  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  achievements  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  completing  the  work  ef  extending 
the  "  national  authority  ove 
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course  and  its  instni  men  tali  ties."  Mr.  Knox, 
like  Mr,  Root  and  Mr.  Taft,  is  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  whom  the  exigencies  of  the 
past  decade  have  transformed  into  statesmen 
of  commanding  ability  and  undoubted  patri- 
otism. Another  speech  at  Pittsburg  on  "  The 
Future  of  Commetce  "  deals  especially  with 
the  question  of  waterway  imrirovement  as  re- 
lated to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  interior  of 
the  country.  It  also  is  a  notable  speech  both 
in  Fubstance  and  in  distinction  of  manner. 


Ofj,,  Vice-President  Fairbanks  has  re- 
Painiixi  ceived  unanimous  support  from 
*"'"■  the  Republicans  of  Indiana,  re- 
cently assembled,  and  his  friends  are  hoping 
that  with  their  present  nucleus  they  may  se- 
cure his  nomination  as  a  compromise  candi- 
date. It  is  reported,  furthermore,  that 
Speaker  Cannon  finds  growing  favor  in  vari- 
ous directions  and  may  show  considerable 
strenfiTth  in  the  convention,  with  his  own 
State  of  Illinois  behind  him.     The  chief  pre- 
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the  Omaha  Bee,  and  National  Republican 
Committeeman  for  his  State,  contains  much 
useful  information  on  the  great  conventions 
and  their  stmaure  and  methods.  In  the 
scramble  for  Republican  delegates  the  South 
is  genefallj'  a  much-traveled  hunting  ground. 
Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock,  who  was  Mr.  CortcU 
you's  assistant  in  the  management  of  the  last 
campaign,  resigned  his  post  as  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  last  month  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  preliminary  conduct  of  the  Taft 
movement.  Mr,  Hitchcock  is  supposed  to 
be  especially  conversant  with  conditions  in 
the  South,  while  Mr.  Vorys  will  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Taft  forces  in  Ohio  and  the 
West.  Naturally  the  Brownsville  affair  is 
expected  to  militate  somewhat  against  Mr. 
Taft  with  the  colored  people,  and  in  favor  of 
the  anti-Administration  forces.     Republican 


liminary  fight  thus  far  has  been  in  Ohio, 
where  the  primary  elections  have  been  held, 
with  the  result  of  a  victory  all  along  the  line 
for  Taft.  It  is  reported  that  the  Foraker 
men  will  hold  a  mass  meeting  and  choose  a 
contesting  delegation  to  Chicago.  But  this 
luld  be  so  manifestly  irregular  and  insin- 


■  that  the 


of  i 


carry  its  own  refutation.  At  present  Secre- 
tary Taft  seems  to  have  the  lead,  but  it  does 
not  as  yet  follow  that  his  nomination  is 
probable.  There  are  no  foregone  conclu- 
sions discernible  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
the  one  thing  that  seems  quite  well  estab- 
lished is  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Bryan  at 
Denver.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota; 
Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware;  the  Hon.  Jiidson 
Harmon,  of  Ohio,  and  one  or  two  other 
able  Democrats  continue  to  be  named  from 
time  to  time,  but  their  boomlets  make  no 
headway  as  against  the  compact  strength  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Phaiftf  Quadrennial  politics  as  a  great 
(Ab  Oreat  national  game  is  now  fairly  un- 
der way,  with  diverting  incidents 
in  almost  every  State  and  County.  Thus 
far  it  bids  fair  to  be  an  earnest  but  fairly 
good-tempered  contest.  An  article  prepared 
for  us  by  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater,  editor  of 
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I  never  be  fairly  representa-  i>f  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 
tive  until  they  are  based  upon  effective  party  In  Congress  the  Aldrich  bill  for  providing 
strength.  The  necessity  of  placating  groups  emergency  currency  is  making  progress,  and 
of  negro  politicians  and  federal  office-holders  Senator  Aldrich  has  expounded  it  in  a  very 
in  the  Southern  States  does  not  lead  to  the  strong  and  able  speech.  Speaker  Cannon  is 
best  ethical  results.  regarded  as  supporting  this  measure,  which 
also  has  the  President's  approval;  and  when 
g^^i_  Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  Senator  Aldrich,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Mr. 
n«»  in  this  number  various  articles  Roosevelt  agree  about  a  matter  of  legisla- 
QaitoBi.  ^^j  j^j^  referring  to  the  current  tion  something  is  likely  to  be  done.  Senator 
business  and  financial  conditions.  Mr.  Wat-  Beveridge,  on  February  g,  made  his  strong 
son's  article  on  the  commercial  outlook  is  and  able  speech  favoring  an  expert  tariff  corn- 
based  upon  the  most  complete  information,  mission  to  prepare  data  and  material  for  the 
General  Nettleton  presents  the  arguments  for  work  of  Congress  next  year.  In  a  sober 
the  governmental  insurance  of  bank  deposits  fashion  the  people  of  the  country  are  bend- 
with  great  cogency.  He  was  Assistant  Secre-  ing  themselves  to  bring  about  better  business 
tary  of  the  Treasury  under  Secretary  Win-  conditions.  As  Mr.  Watson  shows,  progress 
dom.  Dr.  Kinley  makes  note  of  the'conserva-  will  be  sure  even  if  somewhat  slow.  The  one 
tive  objections  to  such  a  change.  An  article  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  to  get  the  wheels 
on  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  recounts  the  moving  again  so  that  deserving  men  may  not 
career  and  deserved  success  of  one  of  our  be  lacking  employment.  The  greatest  single 
ablest  and  most  scholarly  financiers.  Mr.  source  of  our  wealth  is  the  cotton  crop,  and  it 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  of  Charities  and  ike  Com-  will  probably  be  larger  this  year  than  ever ; 
mons,  writes  with  the  best  available  knowl-  while  the  very  slackness  of  manufacturing 
edge  concerning  the  extent  to  which  men  and  railroad  improvement  will  provide  farm 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  busi-  laborand  stimulate  agriculture.  Withthehar- 
ness  recession.  Brief  articles  upon  invest-  vesting  of  another  crop  the  country  will  have 
raent  and  finance  will  be  found  at  the  end  attained  once  more  a  moderate  prosperity. 
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,  All  reports  from  our  battleship 
fleet  and  from  those  who  have 
watched  its  steady  progress  from 
the  Brazilian  capital  around  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
agree  that  the  voyage  has  been  in  every  way 
highly  creditable  to  the  American  ships  and 
sailormen.  In  the  words  of  the  Brazilian 
Review,  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  "  the 
-American  fleet  is  a  truly  magnificent  ma- 
chine and  it  has  been  magnificently  engi- 
neered," Leaving  Rio  on  January  22,  the 
battleships  paid  their  respects  to  the  honor- 
ary guard  of  Argentine  vessels  which  left 
Buenos  Aires  to  welcome  the  fleet,  tlie 
American  ships  not  finding  it  possible,  be- 
cause of  shallow  water,  to  stop  at  the  Ar- 
gentine capital.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  January  the  ships  anchored  in 
Possession  Bay,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Magellan  Straits.  On  the 
following  day  Punta  Arenas,  the  southern- 
most city  in  the  world,  was  reached,  and  the 
vessels  were  officially  welcomed  into  Chilean 
waters  by  several  warships  containing  high 
officials  of  the  Chilean  Government.  After 
3  few  days'  stay  in  Punta  Arenas,  during 
which  there  were  a  great  many  festivities 
and  ceremonies,  the  ships  left,  on  February 


Pbesidrvt     Penna  : 


7,  under  escort  of  a  Chilean  cruiser,  pass- 
ing .through  the  longer  and   more  difficult 


E  GREAT  BOCKS   0 


utteales  with  the  gov- 
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stretch  of  the  Straits  and  reaching  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  on  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
Sailing  northward  along  the  west  coast  of 
Chile,  the  fleet  passed  in  review  the  fine  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso  on  February  i+,  convoyed 
by  three  Chilean  warships.  At  Callao, 
Peru,  where  the  ships  were  due  to  stop  on 
the  19th,  a  great  reception,  in  which  not  only 
Peruvian  but  Ecuadorian  officials  partici- 
pated, awaited  the  warships.  The  fine  dock 
at  the  Peruvian  port  afforded  an  excellent 
anchorage  and  resting  place  for  the  Ameri- 
can vessels.  They  will  probably  be  leaving 
this  port  as  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches 
its  readers. 

n^noHn  a-d  WTicn  thc  Canadian  Parliament 
reassembled  after  the  winter  in- 
termission it  found  among  the 
questions  pressing  for  consideration  three  of 
particularly  urgent  character:  the  necessity 
of  the  western  farmers  for  funds  to  make  up 
for  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  negotiations 
with  Japan  over  immigration  to  the  Domin- 
ion, and  a  number  of  differences,  chiefly  com- 
mercial, with  the  United  States.  The  west- 
ern agricultural  problem  was  met  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Dominion  Government  to  lend 
to  the  farmers  of  the  new  provinces  of  Al- 


,.x:;-" 


Japa.i  :  "  Lady,  I  recognize  that  my 
dlatasti^ful  to  you ;  but  I  troBt  I  may 
mysell  as  a  frlpnd  of  (he  famUyJ" 

Canada  :  "  If  you'll  promiae  to  IpI 
little  as  poaslblp  of  you,  I  don't  mlncl  1 
lo  you,  tor  motber's  Bake." 

Prom   Pimrh   (London). 


(Canacilan 
Labor,  wlio 
iliplomatlc  n 


»  Japan 


mds    1 


berta   and  Saskatchewan  fi 

seed  corn,  amounting  in  all 
OOO.     Upon  his  return  from  hi: 
Tokio  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemi 
Postmaster- General  and  Ministe 
presented  to  Parliamer 
Hayashi,  Japanese  Mi 


D  purchase 
le  $4,000,- 
mission  to 
ux,  who  is 
of  Labor, 
letter  from  Baron 
of  Foreign  Af- 


fairs, in  which,  after  expressing  the  1 
friendly  feelings  toward  the  Dominion, 
Baron  Hayashi  declared  that  hereafter  all 
emigration  of  contract  laborers,  artisans  in- 
cluded, would  be  prohibited  by  the  imperial 
government  "  unless  they  come  from  Japan 
at  the  request  of  the  Dominion  Government." 
This  declaration  has  convinced  the  minis- 
try at  Ottawa  of  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  in- 
tentions. The  Dominion  Japanese  policy 
was  then  considered  in  open  Parliament 
(January  29)  and  upheld  by  a  vote  of  almost 
two  to  one. 

Mr.  Bruct't    Ambassador  Bryce's  visit  to  Ot- 
*^''">      tawa,  late  last  month,  to  take  up 
'"™'      with    the    Canadian    administra- 
tion   the   details   of  the   negotiations  affect- 
ing  Canada  and   thc   United   States,   will. 
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It  is  hoped  in  both  countries,  result  in  em-  tions  and  sites  of  buildings  throughout  Eng- 

bodying  in  a  treaty  all  the  points  of  differ-  land  and  Scotland,  and  will  ask  for  power 

ence    and    dispose    of    them    entirely.     Mr.  and  money  to  build  workingmen's  cottages 

Bryce's  work  will  be  made  easier  by  the  visit  on  municipal  land, 
of  Secretary  Root  to  Ottawa  some  months 

ago.  Of  course  the  question  of  Newfound-  ^^  ^  The  popular  verdict  of  the  nation 
land  fisheries  is  among  the  most  important,  AgrhSiture  appears  to  be  constantly  going 
but  it  is  being  reported  that  the  various  ques-  '«  '^**''*'«  ^  against  the  Liberals,  each  by-elec- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  the  basis  for  the  tion  showing  a  government  defeat.  This  has 
treaty  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  not,  however,  deterred  Premier  Campbell- 
(i)  Transit  free  of  duty  of  merchandise  across  Bannerman  from  again  challenging  the 
portions  of  American  and  Canadian  territory ;  House  of  Lords.  Two  of  the  Scottish  land 
(2)  transit  of  merchandise  without  payment  of  , -n  j  l  .v  i  i_  1 
duty  until  arrival  at  points  in  the  interior;  (3)  ^^^^f  P?^^^^  ^y  ^^^  lower  house  last  session 
the  application  of  the  alien  labor  laws  to  citizens  and  rejected  by  the  peers  are  to  be  revived, 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  (4)  recip-  the  Premier  announces,  passed  by  the  Q)m- 
rocal  mine-owning  rights;  (^)  conveyance  of  ^^^  ^nd  sent  unaltered  to  the  Lords  for 
American  prisoners  through  Canadian  territory  .  .  .,  .  r^,,  •  1  /- 
•  and  vice  versa;  (6)  reciprocal  salvage  and  V^^^J  reconsideration.  This  is  the  first  time 
wrecking  rights;  (7)  the  disposition  of  certain  in  the  history  of  England  that  a  bill  has  been 
pecuniary  claims;  (8)  the  exemption  of  Cana-  resubmitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  within 
dians  coming  temporarily  to  the  United  States  ^^e  life  of  a  single  Parliament.  The  Social- 
from  payment  oi  head  tax;  (9)  distribution  of.^jy,  ..luu  •  jj 
power  from  Niagara  Falls.  !^^  ^"^  ^^^^  strength  has  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  The  question  of 
Britain' a  ^"  ^^"g  Edward's  speech  open-  whether  agriculture  will  be  revived  in  Eng- 
Eeonomic  ing  the  winter  session  of  the  land  is  also  a  pressing  and  significant  ■  one, 
Problems,  g^itish  Parliament,  on  January  particularly  as  the  time  approaches, — ^Jan- 
29,  the  following  measures,  as  well  as  many  uary  i,  next, — when  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
others,  are  promised  consideration  and  prob-  ings  act  of  1906  will  go  into  effect.  Agri- 
able  enactment :  a  licensing  law,  primary  and  culture  has  declined  greatly  in  England  dur- 
secondary  education  reform,  old-age  pensions,  ing  the  past  century,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Irish  university  education,  improvement  of  government  is  conscious  of  this  decline,  since 
the  port  of  London,  valuation  of  English  a  large  proportion  of  the  measures  now  bc- 
land»  housing  reform,  town  planning,  the  fore  Parliament  and  under  discussion  by  the 
provisions  for  Scottish  small  holdings,  and  political  leaders  deal  with  the  reallotment 
the  fixing  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor  in  and  redistribution  of  public  and  private 
mines.  The  speech  was  perhaps  most  re-  lands.  A  number  of  government  measures 
markable  for  what  it  did  not  say  about  some  are  advocated  with  this  in  view,  including 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  empire,  in-  an  agricultural  parcels  post, 
eluding  the  discontent  in  India  and  the  racial 

problems    of    Canada    and    the    Transvaal.  ^          In  less  than  a  decade  since  the 

More  than  one  Parliament,  and  at  least  one  '^I^m} i      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^''  ^^^  we  find 

preceding  session  of  the  present  Parliament,  ^"            '  the  Dutch  Afrikander  element  in 

have  been  wrecked  on  the  licensing  and  edu-  complete  triumph  in  Britain's  South  African 

cation   questions.      It  is  probable,   however,  dominions, — triumph,    it    should    be    noted, 

that  attempts  will  be  made  in  these  direc-  through  the  legal  and  orderly  channels  of 

tions  during  the  present  term.     Something  constitutional  government.     Late  in  January 

surely  will  be  done  toward  solving  the  hous-  the  general  election  was  held  in  Cape  Colony, 

ing  problem  and  the  settlement  of  the  small-  and  the  result  showed  a  strong  victory  for 

holdings  question  in  both  Scotland  and  Eng-  the  opposition, — that  is,  for  the  Afrikander 

land.     Mr.  John  Burns,  as  President  of  the  Bond.     Dr.  Jameson,  the  famous  Transvaal 

I-XKal   Government   Board,   in    full   concur-  raider,  who  has  been  Premier  since  1904,  at 

rence  with   the  rest  of  the  ministry,  is  en-  once   resigned.     His  successor,   Mr.   J.   X. 

deavoring  to  push  to  a  successful  conclusion  Merriman,  leader  of  the  Bond,  is  a  strong 

the  proposals  of  the  National  Housing  Re-  advocate  of  the  federation  or  union  of  the 

form  Council.     These  advocate   the  estab-  five  colonies,  insisting,  however,   that  each 

lishment  of  a  strong  central  authority  respon-  colony  shall  have  the  right  to  make  its  own 

sible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  tariff.     The  sweeping  victories  of  Het  Volk 

Small  Holdings  act  of  1907.    They  will  aim  and  Orangia  Unie  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 

to  improve  and  supervise  the  sanitary  condi-  Orange  River  Colony,  taken  with  this  vie- 
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the  British  commander  of  Abd-el-Aziz*s 
bodyguard.  During  his  seven  months'  cap- 
tivity, which  Raisuli  consents  to  terminate  for 
a  consideration  of  $100,000,  payment  guar- 
anteed by  the  British  Government,  the  fate 
of  the  Kaid  MacLean  was  the  subject  of 
concern  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

fx-w/n/rter  ^  "'^""  interest  was  added  to  the 
Deicaite  WairesMoroccan  question  from  a  Euro- 
'""  ■  pean  standpoint  by  the  speech  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Jan- 
uary 24  by  ftl.  Delcasse,  the  first  public 
utterance  of  this  statesman  since  his  retire- 
ment in  1905  from  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  M.  Delcasse  defended  his  Moroc- 
can policy,  characterized  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many throughout  the  entire  Moroccan  dis- 
pute as  a  "  bluff "  to  break  the  circle  of 
France's  international  friendships,  and  closed 
with  these  words ; 

Thirty -seven    years    ago,    while    France    was 

MULAi  HAFiD  prostfattd  and  isolated,  Germany,  her  conqueror, 
was  building  up  the  Triple  Alliance.     At  last 

(The  brother  of   ibe   rslgnlng   ruler   of  Morocco,  our  present  eliaiu  of  alliauccs  and  uiiderstand- 

who  has  been  proclaimed  Sulfan.     From  a  portrait  ings,  forged  after  infinite  pains,  guarantees  our 

redrawn  (com  a  photogroph  bj   Seiior  M.  .iloaion.  security  for  tlie  future.    The  whole  world  recog- 

the  artlBt  of  the  Ilaitmciaa  EspaHola  v  Americano,  ,,,^^3    ,i,at    the    Anglo-French    agreement    pre- 

^"''■''^■>  vented  a  universal  outbreak  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.     Our  greatest  peril  now  lies,  not 

tory  at  the  Cape,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  abroad,  but  in  internal  dissensions  at  home.    It 

strong  spirit  of  South  African  nationalism.  j;;^,f  Jj;^^  ^^^^f^J^"^  of'he'r  destrnie^'""""  "".'"  '"' 
This  national  consciousness  will  serve  to  uni- 
fy and  consolidate  the  interests  and  life  of  all        It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  on 

the  British  dominions  in  South  Africa,  and  February    11    an  arbitration  treaty   between 

eventually,  it  is  believed,  result  in  a  new  na-  the  United  States  and  France  was  signed  at 

tion.    Just  now  the  burning  question  in  the  Washington  by  Secretary  of  State  Root  and 

Transvaal   and   the  Orange  River   State  is  Ambassador   Jusserand,    and    submitted   idr 

what  to  do  with  the  Asiatic  labor  which  is  ratification   to  the  Senate  on    February '  17.  , 

arriving  in  such  vast  numbers,  particularly  It  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  all  qucs- 

when  it  comes  from  India  and  other  parts  of  tions    that    may    arise    between    the    United 

the  British  Empire.  States  and  France.    The  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment by  our  State  Department,  following  so 

The  iixurmin-  France's  problem  in  Morocco  is  closely  upon  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 

abiiPnbiim   not  made  easier  by  the  advance  tariff  agreement  with   France    (signed  Jan-" 

of  Mtroceo.    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^j    Mulai    Hafid.  uary  27),  is  gratifying  evidence  of  our  cor- 

The  new  Sultan,  who  was  proclaimed  by  the  dial  friendly  relations  with  the  great  repub- 

Ulemas  on  January   1 1   at  Marakesch,  ap-  lie  across  the  Atlantic, 
pears  to  be  surely  winning  the  support  of  the 

people.  Mulai  Hafid  is  now  practically  in  j.^^  One  of  the  most  terrible  and  in- 
possession  of  the  whole  interior  of  Morocco,  Uibon  excusable  crimes  in  the  history  of 
and  of  the  coast  town  of  Saffi,  while  Abd-el-  ^"'""''  political  assassination  was  com- 
Aziz  holds  the  other  coast  towns  alone,  mitted  on  the  morning  of  February  i  on  the  . 
France,  however,  is  practically  bound  by  the  streets  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  While  driv- 
treaty  of  Algeciras  to  support  Ahd-el-Aziz,  ing  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon  King  Car- 
still  the  ofRcial  head  of  the  distracted  Moor-  los  I.  and  his  son.  Prince  Luiz  Filippe,  were 
ish  Empire.  The  future  is  uncertain  indeed,  shot  by  a  number  of  men  (variously  stated  at 
In  the  meanwhile  the  bandit  chief  Raisulj  from  three  to  ten),  and  the  second  son.  Prince 
has  actually  released  Sir  Harry  MacLean,  Manuel,  seriously  wounded.    Queen 'Amalia 
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scaped  with  her  life.  The  assas- 
of  whom  were  apprehended  at 
illeged  to  be  anarchists,  although 
Lst  leaders  repudiate  them,  as  do 
dical  Republicans,  who  for  months 
suspected  of  plotting  for  the  over- 
le  mnnarchj'.  Lisbon  was  at  once 
martial  law  and  the  Spanish  fron- 
ed.  Senhor  Franco,  the  fonner 
ictator,  against  whose  life  it  is  bc- 
assailants  were  also  plotting,  im- 
Sed  to  Spain  and  thence  to  Paris, 
letails  of  what  has  been  liappen- 
tugal  have  been  slow  in  reaching 
the  world,  owing  to  the  rigorous 
and  also  to  our  unfamiliarity  with 
lomic,  and  political  conditions  in 
berian  kingdom.  We  call  the  at- 
lur  readers  to  Miss  Moore's  article 
page  this  month,  which  gives  an 
eneral  idea  of  Portugal  and  Por- 
iditions  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
ittle  kingdom  was  at  the  zenith  of 
md  glory. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  more 
than  once  recently  in  these  pages, 
political  conditions  in  Portugal 
deplorable  for  years.  One  of  the 
iders,  writing  in  the  new  maga- 
ifertialional  (edited  in  London  by 
phe  Broda),  declares  that  dur- 
ast  half-century  the  Portuguese 
has  constantly  and  flagrantly  vio- 


(The 


PortUKiiese  Premier.) 


lated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  Parliamentary  government  has 
been  a  farce,  and  "  the  Premier,  jhe  King, 
and  the  entire  royal  house  have  been  guilty 
of  the  greatest  extravagance  and  corniptitm 
as  well  as  attempted  despotism."  For  more 
than  a  year  the  constitutional  guaranties  have 
been  suspended.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Premier  Franco's  vigorous,  honest  methods 
were  beginning  to  tell  in  the  direction  of 
cleaner,    more    modern    government.      This 


In  Ihc  Portuciiesc  capital  In  tiont  rtt  whlcb.— where  llii'  ti 
i;iDg  i.'arliis  nod  lil^  eldiT  aOD 


('  niviBiuiltiRli-d  nn  Feb 


c  lltuBtntion, — 
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masterful  man  determined  to  clean  out  the  porting  Turkey's  scheme  for  Macedonian 
government  regardless  of  the  constitution,  police  and  that  the  Kaiser's  government  was 
Under  his  rule,  great  economies  were  ef-  also  intriguing,  over  Austria's  shoulder,  in 
fected,  dishonest  officials  were  turned  out,  the  Balkan  railway  matter  to  discredit  Rus- 
and  the  morale  of  the  public  service  was  sian  prestige  and  gain  undue  influence  in  the 
greatly  improved.  His  regime,  however.  Near  East,  has  at  last  called  forth  an  em- 
was  probably  too  arbitrary,  and  the  sus-  phatic  denial  from  the  German  Ambassador 
suspension  of  the  constitution  was  opposed  by  at  Washington,  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg. 
all  parties.  There  is  a  strong  Radical  Re-  On  February  17  the  attitude  of  the  German 
publican  party  in  Portugal  which  has  never  Government  concerning  both  the  Balkan 
hesitated  to  plot  revolution.  Another  politi-  question  and  the  North  Sea  question  was  set 
cal  group,  known  as  the  Miguelists,  has  been  forth  by  Baron  Sternburg  in  an  explicit  state- 
supporting  the  claims  of  Dom  Miguel,  pre-  ment  which  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the 
tender  to  the  throne.  Personally,  King  Car-  desire  of  the  Kaiser's  government  to  possess 
los  was  extremely  popular,  an  easy-going,  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
pleasure-loving  monarch  of  the  best  of  inten-  States.  Baron  Sternburg  denies  that  Ger- 
tions.  The  murdered  Crown  Prince  was  also  many  has  refused  to  support  the  ''  Muerzsteg 
popular  and  a  young  man  of  fine  qualities.  Program  "  for  reform  in  Macedonia  agreed 

upon  some  years  ago  between  Austria  and 

The  New      '^^^  surviving  son,  who  was  at  Russia  and  indorsed  by  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 

aoy  King,     once  proclaimed  King  as  Manuel  pean  concert.     Instead  of  seeking  to  embroil 

II.,  is  a  fine,  manly  youth,  in  his  Austria  with  Russia  over  the  proposed  new 

nineteenth  year,  and  has  already  commended  railroad    which    will    connect    Vienna    and 

himself  not  only  to  the  sentiment  but  to  the  Salonika,  Germany,  says  the  Ambassador,  is 

good  sense  of  the  Portuguese  people  by  his  striving  to  relieve  the  tension  between  these 

modest,  manly  words  upon  his  accession.     In  two  powers.     She  favors  the  railroad  only  as 

a  proclamation  issued  immediately  after  the  an  extension  of  progress  in  the  Balkans. 

assassination  the  new  King  declared  that  it 

was  his  intention  to  retain  Premier  Franco  ^^^        The  recent  publication  (made  by 

and  the  existing  ministry.     He  at  once  also  North  Sea     the  French  foreign  office  on  Feb- 

commended  himself  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Qf^estion.     ^^^^   ^2)    of  the  terms  of  the 

cabinet  by  addressing  them  in  these  words:  treaty  signed  some  months  ago  by  France, 

"  I  know  nothing  of  science  or  kingcraft.     I  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  guaran- 

place  myself   in   your   hands,    needing   and  teeing  the  integrity  and  neutrality  of  Nor- 

counting  on  your  wisdom  and  patriotism."  way,  has  revived  again  the  question  of  the 

The  strong  popular  opposition   to  Premier  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  which  had  apparently 

Franco  and  the  charge  openly  made  by  the  been  settled.    This  problem  concerns  the  bal- 

bereaved  Queen  that  he  was  really  respon-  ance  of  power  in  the  two  northern  seas.    As 

sible  for  the  royal  tragedy  led  to  the  resig-  formulated  by  this  treaty,  which  assures  Nor- 

nation  of  the  dictator   and  his  entire  cab-  way  against  a  seizure  by  Sweden  or  Russia 

inet.     A  new  ministry  was  at  once  chosen,  of  a  harbor  on  its  North  Sea  coast,  it  raises 

headed  by  Rear-Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral,  the  question  whether  the  three  other  states 

a  high-minded  man  of  liberal  but  monarchical  bordering  on  that  sea  and  one  on  the  Baltic 

sentiments.  The  new  administration  repealed  as  well, — Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 

the  more  obnoxious  of   Franco's  measures,  — ought    not    also    to    receive    international 

restoring  all  the  constitutional  guaranties  and  guaranties.    The  security  of  Denmark's  posi- 

releasing  many  political  prisoners,   and   the  tion,  commanding  as  she  does  the  entrance  to 

new  Premier  announced  that  elections  for  the  the  Baltic,  is  of  great  international  impor- 

Cortes  will  be  held  early  in  May.     Mean-  tance.      If  her  neutrality   and   integrity  be 

while  Europe  is  watching  the  leaders  of  the  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  which  seems 

Republican  party  in  Lisbon.    The  proclama-  a   reasonable  and   desirable    future   political 

tion  of   a  Portuguese   republic   may   be   an  event,  it  would  follow  apparently  that  the 

event  of  the  not  far-distant  future.  future  national  existence  of  Holland  and  Bel- 

Qermanu'a    P^^sistent  newspaper  reports  as-  gium  be  also  assured.     Indeed,  France  and 

Peaeefui     scrting   that   the   Berlin    foreign  England   are  practically  committed   to  this 

office    had    declared    Germany's  last.    Would  the  German  Emperor,  however, 

intention    of    detaching    herself    from    the  willingly  become  party  to  an  agreement  that 

European  concert  in  the  Balkans  and  sup-  would  extinguish  a  hope  he  has  always  been 
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believed  to  cherish, — that  of  eventually  ab-  Russia,  which,  say  some  of  the  well-informed 

sorbing  Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian  journals  of  central  Europe,  will  break  out 

Empire?    Ambassador   Sternburg's  protesta-  before  summer, 
tions  on  this  point  in  the  statement  already 

referred   to  are  unmistakable  and   vigorous.  ^^          Meanwhile  the  third  Duma  pro- 

The  German  Empire,  he  declares,  "  laid  spe-  indiscreet     ceeds    on    its    rather    uneventful 

cial  importance  on  the  participation  of  Hoi-  '"    ^^^^  *"^'    career,  disappointing  both  friends 

land  in  this  agreement  [the  guaranty  of  Nor-  and  enemies.     A  comparison  of  the  work  of 

wegian  integrity],  as  the  idea  of  an  annexa-  this  Duma  with  that  of  the  two  preceding 

tion  of   Holland  by  Germany   has   recently  sessions  of   the   Russian   Parliament    is  pre- 

been  spread  by  a  portion  of  the  western  Euro-  sented  on  another  page  of  this  issue.    A  rather 

pean   press.      The    Dutch   Government   has  sensational  development  of  the  financial  sit- 

taken  part  in  the  negotiations  from  the  very  uation  in  Russia  last  month  was  the  recall 

beginning  and  has  expressed  its  high  appre-  of   the   French  Ambassador  Bompard   from 

ciation  with  regard  to  the  German  proposal."  St.  Petersburg  at  the  request  of  the  Czar's 

Germany's  policy  with  regard   to  Belgium,  government.     M.  Bompard,*  it  appears,  in  a 

also,  he  declared,  is  '*  clear  and  peaceful."  private  letter  to  one  of  his  banker  friends  in 

France   some   months   ago   strongly   advised 

^^     _       Possibilities    of    armed    warfare  against  loaning  any  more  money  to  Russia. 

Turkish      face  Russia  from  two  new  quar-  Comparing  the  present  political  and  economic 

Relations.     ^^^.^ .  ^^^^  Finland  in  the  north  condition  in  the  empire  to  that  in  France  be- 

and  from  Turkey  in  the  south.     When  the  fore  the  Revolution,  the  ex-Ambassador  wrote 

Finnish  Diet  began  its  sessions,  on  February  that  he  believed   the  Russian   revolutionists 

12,  the  program  and  speeches  of  the  leaders  would  eventually  win,  and  said  further: 

indicated  that  the  reactionaiy  Russian  cam-  j  ^^  not  think  the  Russian  people  will  ever 

paign  for  the      reduction     of  Finland  would  repay  the  loans  which  the  present  government 

meet  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition.     If,  i^  floating.    France  did  not  pay  the  old  debts  of 

as    It    is   being    currently    reported,    the    St.  ^^'^.   Bourbons  after  the   Revolution    and  I  am 

Tj^i                                ^  i          If         '            1^  quite    sure   the    Russian   people  will    never  pay 

Petersburg  government  is  really  contemplat-  the  old  debt  made  by  the  Romanovs.     I  shall 

mg  an  early  restoration  of  the  hated  Bobrikov  strive  to  prevent  the  French  Government  from 

regime  in  Finland,  armed  revolution  is  again  lending  any  more  money  to  Russia  as  long  as  I 

imminent  on  the  shores  of  the •  Baltic.     The  ^"^  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Finns  are  loyal  to  the  Emperor,  but  remain  This  letter  was  secured  and  photographed 

convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  their  pres-  by  the  Russian  police  and  the  evidence  of  M. 

ent  constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Bompard's  improper  conduct  presented  to  the 

proper   development   of   their   national   life.  Clemenceau   cabinet.      His   recall    followed, 

The  strained  relations  between  the  empires  but  that  he  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the 

of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  have  their  origin  Paris  government  is  evident  from  his  imme- 

in  two  apparently  remote  occurrences, — the  diate  elevation,  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer 

unchecked  Turkish  raid  over  Armenia  into  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Persia,  and  the  reported  acquiescence  on  the 

part  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  Austrian  j^^  Constitutional  government  does 
plan  for  the  construction  of  several  new  rail-  Troubles  of  not  seem  to  be  working  very  well 
way  lines  in  the  Balkans.  The  Russian  for-  ^'^*'"'  in  Persia.  It  is  believed  that  the 
eign  office  looks  upon  these  two  occurrences  new  Shah,  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  is  secretly 
as  indications  of  German  intrigue  to  domi-  reactionary  in  sentiment,  and  would  gladly, 
nate,  through  Austria,  and  the  much-dis-  \i  he  were  able,  withdraw  the  constitutional 
cussed  Bagdad  Railway  project,  not  only  the  privileges  conceded  by  his  father,  the  late 
Balkans,  but  the  entire  Near  East.  Although  Muzaffar-ed-din.  A  number  of  revolution- 
it  has  been  frequently  announced  that  the  ary  outbreaks  in  widely  separated  sections  of 
Turkish  Government  had  declined  the  offer  the  country  indicate  national  dissatisfaction, 
of  Austrian  capital  to  build  a  railroad  ulti-  chiefly,  it  is  true,  with  the  exactions  of  the 
mately  connecting  Vienna  with  Salonika,  it  tax-gatherer.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
is  being  currently  reported  in  Russia, — par-  in  Persia  the  clergy,  unlike  their  brethren  in 
ticularly  since  the  retirement  of  Prince  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  liberal, 
Ourousov,  Russian  Ambassador  to  Vienna, —  even  radical.  It  was  the  Mollahs  of  Persia 
that  Turkey,  relying  on  German  support,  who  really  brought  about  the  new  reforms, 
has  been  preparing  for  months  for  a  war  with  They  have  been  stirring  the  peasantry  to  de- 
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mand   full  constitutional  rights.     Centuries 

of   misgoveraroent,    however,    have  brought 

Persia  to  a  bad  plight.     There  is  famine  in 

almost  one-half  of  the  country,  insubordina- 
tion in  the  army,  an  empty  treasury,  revolt  in 

the  two  capital  cities,  Teheran  and  Ispahan, 

and  corruption  in  the  civil  service, — all  of 

which  do  nqt  make  good  soil  upon  which  to 

grow  constitutional  government.     Moreover, 

the  unceasing  efforts  of  British,  Russian,  and 

German  political  and  commercial  interests  to 
•secure  dominating  influence  in  the  land  of 

the  Shah  have  combined  to  make  the  Persian 

problem  a  very  serious  one  for  the  peace  of 

the  world.    The  invasion  of  Persian  territory 

by  Turkish  marauding  bands,  and  even  regu- 
lar armed  forces,  more  than  once  during  the 

past  few  months,  while  officially  attributed 

to  differences  over  boundary  claims,  and  dis- 
avowed from  Constantinople,  is  believed   to 

have  been  the  result  of  a  deliberately  planned 

itttrigue  to  involve  Russia  and  Turkey  in  a    hiiwuintii  by  ii*  \uszn  jciin.  \fw  vurk. 

conflict  which  might   retrieve  some   of   the  ,  .      .         , 

prestige  lost  by  the  Czar's  empire  in  her  war  '"  "'  ""^'-^^  J-  """ien, 

with  Japan.    The  entire  problem  of  the  Near  (An.i.ri<-«n  Amt^ssador  lo  .inpan.) 

East  in  all  its  phases, — -Egypt,  the  Balkans, 

Turkey,     Persia,    and    India, — has    become    The  Foreign  Minister  announced  the  inten- 

more  involved  since  that  great  conflict.  tion  of  the  imperial  government  to  investi- 

gate thoroughly  the  question  of  Japanese  so- 

J«p«ii'»  «»■-  According  to  an  interview  pub-  called  students,  who  go  to  the  United  States 
°Vm&ntfM  lishcd  on  January  24  in  one  of  and  then  show  their  real  character  as  coolie 
*««"■  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  laborers.  Baron  Hayashi's  statement  had  a 
Tokio,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  quieting  effect  on  more  than  world  capital. 
Baron  Hayashi,  publicly  announced  that  if  These  concessions  were  outlined  in  the  offli- 
existing  regulations  to  prevent  the  influx  of  cial  communication  of  the  Tokio  government 
coolies  to  the  United  States  are  not  effective  handed  to  Ambassador  O'Brien  on  Feb- 
the  Japanese  Government  will  not  hesitate  ruary  19,  in  reply  to  his  note  of  January  26. 
to  prohibit  emigration  to  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Meanwhile  domestic  troubles  of  Japan  con- 
and  any  other  section  of  the  globe  from  which  tinue  to  disturb  the  Mikado's  statesmen.  By 
illegal  entrance  to  the  United  States  might  a  very  narrow  majority  last  month  the  gov- 
be  possible.  On  the  whole;  the  interview,  ernment's  financial  measure  was  approved 
the  tone  of  which  was  borne  out  later  by  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet,  only  nine 
official  replies  to  interpellations  in  the  Japa-  votes  saving  the  ministry  from  censure.  The 
nese  Diet,  shows  entire  willingness  on  the  measure  provides  for  considerable  increase  in 
part  of  Japan  to  remove  the  greatest  danger  taxation  on  sugar,  alcohol,  beer,  and  petro- 
to  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  leum.  The  Japanese  capital  is. busy  prepar- 
countries.  The  consideration  of  Japanese  ing  for  the  international  exposition  which 
commercial  interests  alone,  Baron  Hayashi  Japan  will  hold  from  April  1  to  October  30, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  would  "  justify  our  1912.  The  exhibition,  which  will  be  opened 
policy  as  to  foreign  relations,  and  the  miscon-  in  one  of  the  parks  in  the  outskirts  of  Tokio, 
ception  of  politicians  Is  disadvantageous  to  is  not  to  commemorate  any  historical  event, 
the  state.  Our  present  policy  is  fully  justi-  but  to  show  to  the  people  of  the  world  the 
fiable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fundamental  political  and  economic  development  of  the 
principles   of   our    international    relations."  Japanese  people. 
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believed  to  cherish, — that  of  eventually  ab-  Russia,  w^hich,  say  some  of  the  well-informed 

sorbing  Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian  journals  of  central  Europe,  will  break  out 

Empire  ?    Ambassador  Sternburg's  protesta-  before  summer, 
tions  on  this  point  in  the  statement  already 

referred  to  are  unmistakable  and  vigorous.  ^^          Meanwhile  the  third  Duma  pro- 

The  German  Empire,  he  declares,  "  laid  spe-  indiscreet     ceeds   on    its    rather    uneventful 

cial  importance  on  the  participation  of  Hoi-  *"     *"  ^'^'   career,  disappointing  both  friends 

land  in  this  agreement  [the  guaranty  of  Nor-  and  enemies.     A  comparison  of  the  work  of 

wegian  integrity],  as  the  idea  of  an  annexa-  this  Duma  with  that  of  the  two  preceding 

tion  of  Holland  by  Germany  has  recently  sessions  of  the   Russian   Parliament   is  pre- 

been  spread  by  a  portion  of  the  western  Euro-  sented  on  another  page  of  this  issue.    A  rather 

pean  press.     The    Dutch   Government   has  sensational  development  of  the  financial  sit- 

taken  part  in  the  negotiations  from  the  very  uation  in  Russia  last  month  was  the  recall 

beginning  and  has  expressed  its  high  appre-  of   the  French  Ambassador  Bompard   from 

ciation  with  regard  to  the  German  proposal."  St.  Petersburg  at  the  request  of  the  Czar's 

Germany's  policy  with  regard  to  Belgium,  government.     M.  Bompard,*  it  appears,  in  a 

also,  he  declared,  is  **  clear  and  peaceful."  private  letter  to  one  of  his  banker  friends  in 

France  some  months  ago   strongly  advised 

Buaao'       Possibilities    of    armed    warfare  against  loaning  any  more  money  to  Russia. 

Turkish      face  Russia  from  two  new  quar-  Comparing  the  present  political  and  economic 

R9     ona.     ^^Ys:  from  Finland  in  the  north  condition  in  the  empire  to  that  in  France  be- 

and  from  Turkey  in  the  south.     When  the  fore  the  Revolution,  the  ex-Ambassador  wrote 

Finnish  Diet  began  its  sessions,  on  February  that  he  believed   the  Russian   revolutionists 

12,  die  program  and  speeches  of  the  leaders  would  eventually  win,  and  said  further: 

indicated  that  the  reactionaiy  Russian  cam-  j  ^^  ^^^  ^hink  the  Russian  people  will  ever 

paign  for  the     reduction     of  Finland  would  repay  the  loans  which  the  present  government 

meet  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition.     If,  is  floating.    France  did  not  pay  the  old  debts  of 

as   It   IS   being   currently    reported,    the    St.  the  Bourbons  after  the  Revolution    and  I  am 

•o^i              ^               ^  i         11         '           1^  quite   sure  the   Russian   people  will   never  pay 

Petersburg  government  is  really  contemplat-  the  old  debt  made  by  the  Romanovs.     I  shafl 

mg  an  early  restoration  of  the  hated  Bobrikov  strive  to  prevent  the  French  Government  from 

regime  in  Finland,  armed  revolution  is  again  lending  any  more  money  to  Russia  as  long  as  I 

imminent  on  the  shores  of  the" Baltic.     The  ^"^  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Finns  are  loyal  to  the  Emperor,  but  remain  This  letter  was  secured  and  photographed 

convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  their  pres-  by  the  Russian  police  and  the  evidence  of  M. 

ent  constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Bompard's  improper  conduct  presented  to  the 

proper  development   of   their   national   life.  Clemenceau   cabinet.      His   recall   followed. 

The  strained  relations  between  the  empires  but  that  he  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the 

of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  have  their  origin  Paris  government  is  evident  from  his  imme- 

in  two  apparently  remote  occurrences, — the  diate  elevation,  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer 

unchecked  Turkish  raid  over  Armenia  into  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Persia,  and  the  reported  acquiescence  on  the 

part  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  Austrian  ^^^  Constitutional  government  does 
plan  for  the  construction  of  several  new  rail-  Troubles  of  not  seem  to  be  working  very  well 
way  lines  in  the  Balkans.  The  Russian  for-  *'^*"'  in  Persia.  It  is  believed  that  the 
eign  office  looks  upon  these  two  occurrences  new  Shah,  Mohammed  AH  Mirza,  is  secretly 
as  indications  of  German  intrigue  to  domi-  reactionary  in  sentiment,  and  would  gladly, 
nate,  through  Austria,  and  the  much-dis-  if  he  were  able,  withdraw  the  constitutional 
cussed  Bagdad  Railway  project,  not  only  the  privileges  conceded  by  his  father,  the  late 
Balkans,  but  the  entire  Near  East.  Although  Muzaffar-ed-din.  A  number  of  revolution- 
it  has  been  frequently  announced  that  the  ary  outbreaks  in  widely  separated  sections  of 
Turkish  Government  had  declined  the  offer  the  country  indicate  national  dissatisfaction, 
of  Austrian  capital  to  build  a  railroad  ulti-  chiefly,  it  is  true,  with  the  exactions  of  the 
mately  connecting  Vienna  with  Salonika,  it  tax-gatherer.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
is  being  currently  reported  in  Russia, — ^par-  in  Persia  the  clergy,  unlike  their  brethren  in 
ticularly  since  the  retirement  of  Prince  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  liberal, 
Ourousov,  Russian  Ambassador  to  Vienna, —  even  radical.  It  was  the  Mollahs  of  Persia 
that  Turkey,  relying  on  German  support,  who  really  brought  about  the  new  reforms, 
has  been  preparing  for  months  for  a  war  with  They  have  been  stirring  the  peasantry  to  dc- 
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(From  January  21  to  February  17,  1908.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS.  lary  Cortelyou's  policy  in  the  recent  panic 

January  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Teller  (Dem.,  'he  House  considers  the  Indian  Appropriation 

Colo.)   introduces  a  bill  providing  for  the  pur-  bill. 

chase   of   $100,000,000    in    silver    for    subsidiary  February  11.— The  Senate  debates  the  Aldrich 

coinage.  Currency    bill In    the    House,    Mr.    Tawney 

January  22.— Both   Senate  and  House  discuss  (Rep.,  Minn.)  questions  the  power  of  the  Presi- 

the  Penal  Code  bill.  4^nt  to  appoint  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 

January  23.— In  the  Senate,  Secretary  Cortel-  ^*^\ 

you's   policy   in   distributing   government    funds  February    12.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Rayner 

in  the  recent  financial  disturbance  is  discussed.  (Dem.,   Md.)    discusses   the   Currency  bill   and 

...  .In  the  House,  Chairman  Tawney  of  the  Ap-  condemns   the   present   banking    system. . .  .The 

propriations    Committee   states   that   the    deficit  House  passes  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill, 

for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  amount  to  $100,-  February  13. — The  Senate  debates  the  Aldrich 

000,000.  bill  and   the   Penal  Code.... The   House   closes 

January  24.— The  House,  in   considering  the  ^^^  debate  on  the  Legislative  Appropriation  bill. 

Urgent    Deficiency    Appropriation    bill,    debates  February     14. — In    the    Senate,    Mr.     Lodge 

political  topics.  (Rep.,  Mass.),  Mr.  Aldrich   (Rep.,  R.  I.),  Mr. 

January  27.— The  Senate  discusses  the  alleged  ^^^7  J^^F}'*  f^^-^\¥^-  X?}^S^   (Dem.,   Colo  ), 

existence   of   slavery    in    the    Philippines In  ^"^  Mr.  Hopkins   (Rep.,  HI.)   take  part  in  the 

the  House,  Mr.  Fowler  (Rep.,  N.  J.)  speaks  in  J^ebate    on    the    Aldrich    Currency    bill.... The 

support  of  his  credit  currency  bill.  hfouse  considers  the  Legislative   Appropriation 

January  30. — In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Com-  '  ,                     r,„      ,  r                        ,      t      •  1 

mittee's  report  on  the  Aldrich  bill  is  presented.  .  February  17.— 1  he  House  passes  the  Legisla- 

....The   House   passes    the    Urgent    Deficiency  tive  Appropriation  bill. 

Appropriation  bill.  POLITICS  and  government— American. 

January  31. — A  special  message  from   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  read  in  both  branches The  January  21.— The  North  Carolina  Legislature 

Senate  considers  the  bill  revising  the  criminal  meets  in  special  session,  having  been  called  by 
lawS The  House  begins  consideration  of  the  Governor  Glenn  to  make  a  change  in  the  Rail- 
Indian  Appropriation  bill,                                            road    Rate   law The   Mississippi    Legislature 

February  3.-The  Senate  passes  a  bill  provid-  ?i^^.*,^  J^I^"    Sharp    Williams    (Dem^)    to    the 

ing  for  a  new   immigrant   station  at   Philadel-  ^"»t^^  States  Senate  to  succeed  H    D.  Money. 

phia The  House  passes  a  bill  granting  a  pen-  •  •  •  -The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  elects  George 

sion  of  $12  a  month  to  all  soldiers'  widows.  Peabody  Wetmore   (Rep.)   United  States  Sena- 

T,  -  ^10.  .!_     TT         X    ^or John    rranklin    Fort    (Rep.;    is   inaugu- 

February  4.--The   Senate  passes  the  Urgent  ^ated  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Edmond  F. 

Deficiency    bill    carrying    about    $24,000,000 Nq^j  (D^m.)  as  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

The  House  debates  the  Presidents  special  mes-  ,                       -tm      t^  1 1-     r-             ^         •    • 

gj^jjg  January  22. —  Ihe  Public  Service  Commission 

%^'                      TLo              nr      T^          J  ^or   t^e    Second    District    of    New    York    State 

February    5.— In    the    Senate,   Mr.    Bevendge  ^^^^^^  j^g  first  annual  report  to  the  State  Legis- 

(Rep.,  Ind.)  urges  the  passage  of  his  bill  for  the  i^t^re,  promising  an  investigation  of  passenger 

creation    of     a    taritt     commission In     the  ,ates. 

House,  Sereno  E.  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  predicts  ,                          ^                   t        1       nr      t-  n* 

that  the  next  Republican  national  platform  will  J^"",^^^  ,  23^-Governor     Joseph      W.      Folk 

contain  a  tariflf-revision  plan.  ^^^JT":^    o^    Missour,    formally    announces    his 

^      T-i      o                             i_n  candidacy  for  united  btates  Senator  to  succeed 

February  6.— The  Senate  passes  a  bill  appro-  William  J.  Stone   (Dem.) ...  .Secretary  l\ift.  in 

priatmg  $700,000  for  the  \ukon   Exposition    in  ^    jitter    to    Representative    Parsons,    of    New 

Seattle  in    1909  and   a  bill   placing  Major-Gen.  York,  says  he  does  not  wish  to  make  a  contest 

O.  q.  Howard  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  ^i^h  Governor  Hujrhes  for  the  New  York  dele- 

of     lieutenant-general. ....  In     the     House,     an  gates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

amendment    to    the    Indian    Appropriation    bill  ^      c        «         1    r..  ^             *    *    r- 

aimed  at  the  Carlisle  and  Hampton  schools  is  January  26.-Secrctary   1  aft  transmits  to  Con- 

defeated  gress  a  special  report  on   the   rhilippmcs  based 

T,  -      *              rr.t      r\       t        ,,r       /-I  •        u-11  on  personal  observation. 

February  7. — The  Omnibus  War  Claims  bill  ^     -ru    r    .  r                   r  .1      t^ 

is  passed  by  the  House;  a  currency  bill  repre-  January  27.-The  first  hve  cases  of  the  Penn- 

.senting  the  views  of  the  Democrats  is  introduced  ^ylvania  capitol  prosecution  begin  in  Harnsbiirg. 

by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Mississippi.  January    29. — Governor    Hughes    is    indorsed 

February    10.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Foraker  ^^y  the  New  York  Republican  County  Commit- 

(Rep.,  Ohio)  speaks  in  reply  to  President  Roose-  tee  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 

velt's   denial    that   federal    patronage   had    been  January  30. — The  Kansas  Legislature  passes  a 

used  to  aid  Secretary  Taft  in  Ohio;  Mr.  Aldrich  bill  for  the  insurance  of  bank  deposits  under  the 

(Rep.,  R.  I.)   speaks  in  support  of  his  currency  general  supervision  of  the  State  Charter  Board 

bill;  Mr.  Depew   (Rep.,  N.  Y.)   defends  Secre-    (see  page  340) It  is  announced  that  Comp- 
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troller  MeU,  of  New  York  City,  will  make  a 
public  offering  of  $50,000,000  4^  per  cent,  city 
bonds Mayor  MeOellan  of  New  York  ap- 
points Dock  Commissioner  Bensel  to  succeed 
J.  Edward  Simmons  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Water  Supply. 

January  31. — Governor  Hughes  of  New  York, 
speaking  before  the  Repubhcan  Club  of  New 
York  City,  defines  his  national  policies. 

February  1. — Governor  Joseph  K.  Toole 
(Dem.)  of  Montana  resigns  because  of  ill 
health.. ..The  federal  Government  files  a  bill  in 
the  United  Slates  District  Court  at  Salt  Lake 
Cily  charging  the  Harriman  railroad  lines  with 
restraint  of  trade  and  asking  an  injunction 
against  them. 

February  3. — A  convention  lield  at  Manila 
unanimously  indorses  the  candidacy  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

February  5. — Charles  A.  Stillings,  chief  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  is  suspended  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

February  7. — The  members  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Comniittee  are  elected 
at  a  caucus  of  Senators  and  Representatives  held 
at  Washington. 

February  9. — President  Roosevelt  character- 
izes as  "  false  and  malicious  "  the  accusation  that 
he  had  made  federal  appointments  with  a  view 
to  furthering  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Sec- 
retary Taft. 

February  lo.^In  a  speech  at  Kansas  City, 
Secretary  Taft  makes  a  general  defense  of  the 
Republican  party  and  especially  of  the  policies 
of  the  present  Administration.  ,.  .The  Postal 
Commission  created  by  Congress  one  year  ago 
submits  a  preliminary  report  advocating  a  long 
term  of  service  for  the  head  of  the  Post-Ofiice 
Department. 

February  Ii. — The  Ohio  primary  elections  re- 
sult in  a  sweeping  victory  for  Secretary  Tafl 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  sent  a  message 
to  the  Stale  Senate  demanding  the  removal  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  Kelsey;  he  also 
designates  Attorney- General  Jackson  to  bring 
action  against  the  American  Ice  Company  at 
New  York  City. 

February  12.^ — Senator  Knox  (Rep,,  Fa.) 
speaks  in  favor  of  a  system  of  national  water- 
ways. . .  .A  movement  in  favor  of  Judge  George 
Gray  (Dem.),  of  Delaware,  for  President  of  the 
United  States' is  launched  in  Pennsylvania. 

February  14.— The  New  York  bond  issue  of 
$50,000^00  is  heavily  over- subscribed. 

February  15, — It  is  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  Government  will  prosecute  the  South- 
ern   Pacific   Railroad  Company  on   the  charge 

of  giving  rebates  to  shippers Congressman 

Theodore  E.  Burton  (Rep..  Ohio)  is  renomi- 
nated and  also  made  a  delegate  from  Cleveland 
(o  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  in- 
structed  for   Taft Secretary  Taft  speaks  on 

national  politics  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

February  16.— Rear- Admiral  Converse,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  a  report  made  public  at  Washington,  an- 
swers the  recently  published  criticisms  of  the 
American  navy. 

February  17. — President  Roosevelt  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  First  As- 


«.  by  Waidon  Flwcat,  WuhiotKio. 


POLITICS  AND  GO VERNUENT— FOREIGN. 

January  21. — The  Russian  Duma  resumes  its 
sessions  and  passes  some  minor  bills;  strong 
opposition  to  the  naval  prt^am  is  shown  on  all 

hands Premier  Laurier,  of  Canada,  advocates 

the  reform  of  the  Dominion  Senate  on  United 
States  lines. 

January  22.— The  British  Labor  party  at  Hull 
adopts  by  514,000  to  469,000  votes  the  resolution 
declaring  that  socialism  is  the  definite  object  of 

the  parly The  Chilean  Congress  passes  a  bill 

for  a  railway  running  from  north  lo  south. 

January  23,— The  police  in  Lisbon  discover  a 
plot  lo  overthrow  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 
The  defeat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Japan- 
ese Diet  of  a  motion  to  censure  the  government 
is  held  to  insure  the  retention  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  probable  passage  of  the  budget. 

January  24.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties discusses  the  policy  of  France  in  Morocco, 
The  Portuguese  Government  issues  a  state- 
ment saying  that  it  believes  the  maintenance  of 
order  lo  be  assured. 

January  25. — The  Haitian  Government  an- 
nounces the  occupation  of  Gonaives  and  the  cap- 
lure  and  execution  of  Jean  Jumeau,  the  leader 
of  the  insurgents. 

January  ?6. — President  Alcorta  closes  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  at  Ruenos  Aires,  and  orders 
the  adoption  of  a  budget. 

January  27— A  conference  of  New  South 
Wales  labor  delegates  reject  by  a  vote  of  118  to 
27  a  motion  in  favor  of  collective  ownership, 
and  of  a  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
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exchange The  Canadian  Government  holds  a  roy  for  Ireland,  makes  an  attack  on  the  present 

conference   at    Ottawa    to    arrange   a    loan    for  Irish  policy  of  the  government. 

western    farmers The    Republicans    of    For-        January  31 —Dr   Jameson  resigns  as  Premier 

tugal  issue  a  manifesto,  of   Cape   Colony  because  of  the  victory   of  the 

.     Januarjf   ^.— An   imperial   ukase   sanctions   a  Dutch  in  the  Parliamentary  elections. 

Russian   internal   loan   of   $8j,ooo,ooo   at   4   per        February  1.— King  Carlos  of  Portugal  and  the 

cent. ...Sir  W.  S,   Robson  is  apponUed  British  Crown  Prince  are  assassinated. 

Attorney- General  to  succeed  the  late  J.  L.  Wal-        ^  ,  .,         1    it    •  1   ■       j   v 

ton;  Samuel  Thomas  Evans  is  appointed  Solici-  „f'^^^"„^''*',  ^—Manuel   11.   is  proclaimed   King 

February  3. — Premier  Franco  of  Portugal  re- 
signs oflice,  and  a  new  cabinet  is  formed  under 
the  premiership  of  Admiral  Ferrcira  do  Amaral. 
.  . .  -Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  says  that  the  government  has  de- 
cided not  to  reintroduce  the  Irish  Council  bill. 

February  6.^Freiherr  von  Stengel,  Secretary 
of  the  Germany  Imperial  Treasury,  resigns  on 
account  of  hnaiicial  questions  which  remain  uii- 
561  tied. 

February  9. — Financial  trouble  in  Denmark  is 
averted  by  the  government  and  leading  banks  of 
Copenhagen  imiting  to  guarantee  obligations. 

February  10.— A  bill  providing  penalties  for 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  persons  under  sixteen. 
establishing  juvenile  courts,  and  punishing 
drunken  parents  who  accidentally  kill  their  chil- 
dren, passes  its  first  reading  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  ; 

February  ii.^The  British  peers  issue  an  ap- 
peal for  a  large  fund  to  carry  on  the  campaign 
aaginst  Home  Rule.... The  police  repel  an  at- 
tempt of  woman  suffragists  to  storm  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  make  forty  arrests. 
'  February  12. — The  Finnish  Diet  meets  at  Hel- 

singfors. 


tbe    Vnlled    Miny     WurkKCB    ot    America.) 

tor-General. ..  .Delegates  from  three  Basque 
provinces  meet  at  Bilbao  and  decide  to  demand 
from  Spain  full  restoration  of- rights  granted  in 

1830 The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 

vote  of  428  to  ga,  sustains  the  French  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  Morocco Count  Hayashi  out- 
lines the  foreign  policy  of  Japan  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  lower  house  of  the  Diet At  the  first 

public  sitting  at  Calcutta  of  the  factory  lalxir 
commission  evidence  is  given  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  child  labor  is  employed  in 
the  cotton  mills. 

January  zg.— The  third  session  of  the  present 
British  Parliament  is  opened  by  King  Edward. 
...  .A  new  Bulgarian  cabinet  is  formed  under 
M.  Mahnoff Many  persons  are  shot  in  a  po- 
litical   riot    in    Lisbon,    Portugal Germany's 

naval  program  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
$too,oc»,ooo  annually  for  ten  years  passes  its 
first  reading  in  the  Reichst^. 

January  30.— In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons a  hostile  amendment  on  the  subject  of  un- 
employment is  rejected  by  a  vote  ot  195  to  146. 
....The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  former  Vice- 
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Februafy  13- — There  is  a  riot  in  the  Japanese  garding   the    establishment    of  order   in   Mace- 
House    of    Reprsentatives    over    the    financial  donia. 

budget.  February   17. — It   is   announced  that  Turkish 

February    15. — Nicholas    Gerhard,    Governor-  reserves  have  been  called  to  the  colors  in  Asia 

General   of   Finland,   is   removed    and    General  Minor   and   have   been   moved    to    the    Persian 

Boeckman  appointed  to  the  post.  frontier. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

January   21.— Mr.    Lemieux    explains    to    the  January  21.— Demonstrations  of  50,000  unem- 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  the  arrangements  ployed  are  held  in  Berlin,  Germany. ..  .The  in- 
made  with  Japan  on  the  immigration  question;  tercontinental   railway  which   unites  the   Pacific 
all    contract    laborers   are   excluded    under   the  ^jth  the  Atlantic  is  opened  in  Guatemala, 
agreement.... The   Congo   Reform   Association,  j^^           22.-The    will   of   Morris   K.   Jesup 
at  a  meeting  m  London    adopts  resolutions  de-  ^^^^^^  $1,000,000  to  the  American   Museum  of 
nouncing  the  proposed  treaty  of  transfer.       It  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 
IS  announced  that  the  claim  of  the  French  Gov-  ,                      ^-t     v.     1     r  t-     1     j      i           t 
ernment  against  the  new  Panama  Company  and  January  23.— The  Bank  of  England  reduces  the 
Colombia  for  $2,800,000  has  been  compromised,  rate  of  discount  from  5  to  4  per  cent    while  the 
the  company  paying  $1,600,000,  of  which  Colom-  Bank  of  France  announces  a  cut  of  from  31/2  to 
bia    contributes    $300,000. ..  .It    is    decided    at  3  per  cent        A  so-called   *  march  of  the  unem- 
Washington  to  send  the  cruiser  Des  Moines  to  ^py^^,  „^^^.^°"^^  *^^  streets  of  Chicago  to  the 
Haitian  waters  to  protect  American  interests.  ^'^^  ^^}^  ^^  broken  up  by  the  police  (see  page 

January    22. — A    Brazilian    squadron    accom-      \ ^    ^,      rp,         ..  ...         .  .  - , 

panics  the  American  battleship  fleet  to  sea  from  AZTUt{7V^    cotton-mill  workers  at  Man- 

p]     J     T-in#.ir^  Chester,   hngland,  accept  the  terms  of  the  em- 

Kio  ae  Janeiro.           ^        ,     ^                         ,  ploycrs,  thereby  averting  a  great  lockout.... A 

January  25.— The   French   Government   takes  fire  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine,  results  in  a 

rigorous  measures  to   prevent  the   introduction  loss  of  $1,000,000,  destroying  the  official  city  and 

of  cholera  from  Mecca  into  French  territory.  county   buildings. ..  .A   movement   is   begun   in 

January  27.— A  conference  is  held  in  London  Chicago  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  city's 

by  the  Balkan  Committee  to  affirm  the  respon-    unemployed Andrew    Carnegie    oflfers   $200,- 

sibility   of   Great   Britain    and   other   European  009  to  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  on  condition  that 

powers  for  the  restoration   of  order  in   Mace-  a  hke  amount  be  raised. 

donia The  Tibetan   envoy  to   Great   Britain  January  25.^-The  worst  storm  in  fifty  years  is 

pays  the  last  installment  of  the  Tibetan  indem-  reported  at  Nantucket,  with  thousands  of  dol- 

nity  at  the  British  foreign  office M.  Pichon,  lars'  damage. 

the   French   Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs,   out-  January     26.— The     American     torpedo-boat 

hnes    France  s    policy    in    Morocco    before    the  flotilla,  escorted  by  Argentine  vessels,  arrives  at 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  Buenos  Aires.... The  National  Bank  of  North 

January    28.— President    Roosevelt    issues    a  America,  of  Ne\v  York  City,  goes  into  the  hands 

proclamation  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  o^  ^  federal  receiver. 

Franco-American  reciprocity  arrangement  drawn  January     27. — An     Income     Tax     Reduction 

under  the  Dingley  act The  Japanese  Govern-    League  is  organized  in  London,  England It 

ment  announces  that  the  Canadian  immigration  is  announced  that  the  American  expedition  into 

question  is  definitely  settled.  the  interior  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  led  by  R. 

January.  29.— The  Tibetan    indemnity   having  Dorsey  Mohun,  has  been  attacked  by  natives  and 

been  paid,  the  Government  of  India  orders  the  compelled    to    withdraw. ..  .The    United    States 

evacuation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley.  ^"Pr^'P^  Co^F*  declares  unconstitutional  the  law 

_,                   „           J.J              .iiTirrk  prohibiting  discrimination   against   members   of 

February  i.— France  decides  to  recall  M.  Bom-  labor  organizations  by  common  carriers  engaged 

pard,  the  Ambassador  to  Russia.  in  interstate  commerce. ..  .Fire  in  the  business 

February  2.--Negotiations  are  opened  for  the  district  of   Portland,   Maine,   causes   a   loss   of 

appointment  of  a  Turkish  diplomatic  agent  ac-  $830,000. 

credited  to.  the  Vatican  to  deal  directly  with  the  January  28.- An  imperial  edict  is  published  in 

Papal  officials  on  the  protection  of  Catholics  in  c^j^a  granting  Sir  Robert  Hart  leave  of  absence 

lurkey.  for   two  years.... A  conference   of   prohibition 

February  4.— The  Congo  treaty  is  withdrawn  leaders  is  held   at   London,   England,  with  the 

and  returned  to  the  plenipotentiaries   in   order    object  of   forming  a  world's  confederation 

to  prepare  a  text  and  conditions  regarding  the  An  "  army  of  unemployed  "  marches  on  the  City 

crown  domain  which  will  insure  speedy  ratifica-  Hall  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Mayor  promises  to 

tion.  urge  the  hastening  of  city  work  as  a  measure  of 

February  5. — China  informs  Japan  that  offices  relief, 

for  the  collection  of  customs  have  been  opened  January  30.— Representatives  of  the  American 

on  the  western  Manchurian  frontier  under  the  Civic  Association  submit  to  President  Roosevelt 

agreement  made  with  Russia.  a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 

February  10. — An  arbitration  treaty  between  The  Mechanics  &  Traders'  Bank  and  the  New 

the  United  States  and  France  is  signed  by  Sec-  Amsterdam  National  Bank,  of  New  York  City, 

retary  Root  and  Ambassador  Jusserand  at  Wash-  suspend, 

ington.  January    31. — The    American   battleship    fleet 

February  11. — Russia  and  Austria  reply  un-    enters  the  Strait  of  Magellan The  Oriental 

favorably  to   Sir   Edward  Grey's  proposal   re-  Bank  of  New  York  City  closes  its  doors. 
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February    i. — The    American    battleship    fleet  January  2^. — Edward  Mac  Dowell,  the  corn- 
arrives     at     Punta     Arenas. ..  .Federal     Judge  poser,  46    (see  page  301) .  .:,t.Gen.  Jules  Louis 
Thompson  hands  down  a  decision  at  Cincinnati  Lewal,  French  Minister  of  War  in  1885,  85. 
against  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  in  the  January  24.— Auguste  Wilhelmj,  the  noted  vio- 
htigation    to    force    the    International    Pnntmg  Hnist  and  concert  master,  62, 

Pressmen  s  and  Assistants    Union  to  live  up  to        t  «i^    j    »»  /t  j    1     r»  \ 

an  alleged  nine-hour  agreement. . .  .After  having  ,  J^""^T  ^^'^^  ^"r^'     ^J^'^l  ^^u  ^  ^IT^^^' 

been  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Stanford  White,  the   novelist    68        Brig.-Gen.   Anthony   Hager, 

Harry  K.  Thaw  is  taken  to  the  New  York  State  ^'  ^'  ^'^  retired,  »o. 

Asylum     for     Criminal     Insane The     Home  January  26.— Rev.  John  Alexis  Edgren,  D.D., 

Bank  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  is  closed  by  the  New  founder    of    the    Swedish    Baptist    Theological 

York  State  Superintendent  of  Banking.  Seminary  at  Chicago,  69.  ...T.  Tschigorin,  the 

February  3. — T.  L.  Lewis  is  chosen  president  _                 '  *^  !-^       ^,      ,      *x   xt          ,     ^  ^,  • 

of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  sue-  January  27.— Gen.  Charles  H.  Howard,  of  Chi- 

ceed  John  Mitchell.  cago,  70. 

February   4.-The    American    torpedo    flotilla  January  28.-Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of 

arrives  at  Punta  Arenas.  f  ^"^^  \'-  Ex-Congressman  John   Coburn    of 

Indiana,  83.... Prof.  Gustav  t.  Karsten,  of  the 

February  6.— Kaid  Sir  Harry  MacLean  is  set  University   of   Illinois,  49.... Daniel    C.    Heath, 

free  by  the  bandit  Raisuli  after  seven  months'  head  of  the  well-known  publishing  house,  64. 

captivity.  January  29. — Capt.  Jules  Bailly,  osteologist  at 

February  8.— The  funerals  of  King  Carlos  and  McGill  University,  Montreal,  77. 

Crown  Prince  Luiz  are  held  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  January   30.— David   Johnson,    the    American 

February    10.— Two    indictments    are    found  landscape  painter   81. ..  .Arthur  W.  Fergusson, 

against    Charles    W.    Morse,    the    New    York  secretary  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  48. .. . 

banker.  Burr  Robbins,  an  old-time  circus  man,  70. 

February  ii.~The  one  hundredth  anniversary  February  i-King  Carlos  T.,  of  Portugal,  44, 

of  the  discovery  of  the  combustibility  of  anthrS-  *'^"^  P^^"  ^""^^  ^uiz  Pilippe,  20. 

cite  coal  is  celebrated  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa....  February  2.— Associate  Justice  John  S.  Wilkes 

Heinrich    Conried    resigns    as    director    of    the    of  the  1  ennessee  Supreme  Court,  67 Raphael 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  and  Guastavino,  the  architect  who  devised  the  arch 

is  succeeded  by  Julio  Gatti-Casazzo.  "sed  in  the  New  York  subway,  55. 

February  I2.-Six  automobiles,  <fhe  of  which  ,    February  3--Judge  Thomas  Mellon,  of  Pitts- 

is  an  American-built  car,  start  from  New  York  b^''^;  ^^'"u^f    ,]u  ^    a    d  ""I'    former   com- 

City  on  a  tour  to  Paris  by  way  of  Alaska,  Si-  Z^'^A^u^"\u^'^ ''^- ^u\^;  ^'  R-' 64. ...  Ferdinand 

beria,  and  Russia.  Meldahl,  the  Danish  state  architect,  83. 

February  I3.-Six  bronze  tablets  in  memory  w^'^'"?  V"    4-Ex;Congressman     George     B. 

of  American  soldiers  and  sailors   are   unveiled  ^*^^'        Virginia,  77- 

at  Tien-tsin,  China. ..  .One  hundred  and  seventy  February  6. — James  W.  Pinchot,  philanthropist 

Japanese  immigrants   are  detained  at   Victoria,  and  art  patron,  77. 

B.   C.       Ex-Governor  Foster  M.  Voorhees,  of  February  7.-Prof.  Albert  Harrison  Mixer,  of 
New  Jersey,  is  indicted  in  connection  with  the  ^^^  University  of  Rochester,  85. 
investigation    of    the    Bankers     Life    Insurance  "^                             *^ 
Company  of  New  York  City.  February  9.— John  W.  Oliver,  the  veteran  edi- 
T-i                       T-1.A         •         t^.ii-n.  tor  of  the  Yonkers  Statesman,  said  to  be  the  old- 
February   14 -The   American   battleship   fleet  ^st  active   editor   of  a   daily   newspaper   in   the 
arrives  off  Valparaiso,  Chile.... A  tornado  de-  United  States,  92. 
stroys   three   towns   in   Mississippi,  causing   the 

loss  of  a  score  of  lives The  American  ship  February    fb. — Ex-Congressman    George    Au- 

Emily  Reed  founders  off  the  coast  of  Oregon;    gustus    Jenks,    of    Pennsylvania,    72 George 

twelve  lives  are  lost Deputy  Chief  Kruger  of  Herbert  Sass,  lawyer  and  writer  of  Charleston, 

the  New  York  Fire  Department  is  killed  while    S.   C,  62 Justice   George   B.   Abbott   of   the 

fighting  a  fire.  New  York  Supreme  Court,  57. 

February    15.— Oxford    and    Cambridge    uni-  February    ir.— Ex-Chief   Justice    Franklin    J. 

versities,     England,    decline    the    challenge    of  Dickman  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  80. 

American  colleges  and  universities  for  a  track  February  12.— James  D.  Layng,  former  presi- 

and  field  contest. ..  .Floods  in  the  Ohio   River  dent  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  Railroad,  74. 

do  great  damage.  _,  ,                     t^      j  t^    •  1    t>    1    j 

February   13. — David   Parish  Barhydt,   at  one 

OBITUARY  time  treasurer  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  92.  ..  . 

Sir  James  Knowles,  founder,  proprietor,  and  edi- 

January  21.— Dr.  Mary  Wood- Allen,  author  of  tor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ni  London,  77. 

popular   hygienic   books ....  Walter    M.    Ferriss,  «,                     t\       .     t-       /-i  •  i-  ^1      1      ^^r 

contributor  to  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  8^.  February  ^.-Deputy  Fire  Chief  Charles  W. 

Kruger,  of  New  York  City,  57. 
January  22. — Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  New  York  ^  ,               /:     ^-i            t^   n              r 
banker     and     philanthropist,     77.... Sir     David  Februarvi6.-ThomasK.Bruner    for  twenty- 
Brand,  chairman  of  the   Crofters   Commission,  one  years  head  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
70.... Ex-Congressman  George  W.   Bowdon,  of  "^^^"^  ^^  Agriculture,  ^4. 

Virginia,  55 Franklin  C.  Cornell,  eldest  son  February  17. — Austria's  oldest  statesman,  Ig- 

of  the  founder  of  Cornell  University,  71.  naz  Edler  von  Plener,  98. 
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FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  BANKERJOURNALIST. 

BY   CHARLES    F.    SPEARE. 

TpHE  most  amazing,  and  certainly  the  though  he  had  only  seen  his  new  officer  twice 
most  difficult,  situation  in  which  he  before  he  offered  him  a  position.  The  Still- 
has  ever  been  placed  was  the  one  in  which  man  ambition  was  to  make  his  bank  of  inter- 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  found  himself  in  the  national  reputation  and  importance;  to  give 
summer  of  1901.  He  had  come  over  from  it  something  of  the  character  of  the  great 
Washington,  where  he  was  Assistant  Secre-  credit  institutions  of  Europe.  It  already 
tary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lyman  J.  Gage,  held  first  rank  in  capital  and  surplus  and 
to  take  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  in  the  size  of  its  deposits,  and  was  the  larg- 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  A  desk  est  government  depository  in  the  United 
was  given  him  in  a  very  good   location  in  States. 

the  parlors  of  the  bank  and  possessing  a  This  dream  was  the  only  cue,  if  any,  that 
pleasant  outlook  on  Wall  Street.  But  no  Mr.  Vanderlip  had  to  work  from.  He  re- 
duties  were  assigned.  Here  he  was,  a  high-  sponded  to  it  quickly  enough,  for  it  fitted  in 
salaried  officer  of  a  $25,000,000  institution,  with  his  preconceived  ideas  of  what  a  great 
surrounded  ,by  men  his  senior  in  years  and  American  bank  should  be.  So,  without  al- 
in  experience,  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  tering  any  established  policies,  he  mapped  out 
energy,  a  part  of  one  of  the  smoothest-run-  a  campaign  carrying  him  into  fields  which 
ning  machines  of  the  sort  in  existence,  but  no  national  bank  had  entered,  and  thereby 
with  no  apparent  obligation  to  make  this  ma-  surrounded  his  institution  with  new  in- 
chine  go.  fluences.    Soon  he  began  to  extract  for  it  the 

The   exfferience   was   unique.      It   sounds  liberal  profits  to   which  the  pioneer  is  en- 

rather  unreal  and   imaginary,   and  like  the  titled. 

sinecures    of    bankers    which    comic    papers  Before  he  became  a  banker  Mr.  Vanderlip 

portray.  was  five  years  in  the  Treasury  service.   Prior 

But  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  not  expected  to  to  that  he  was  eight  years  a  financial  writer 

sit  and  indefinitely  twirl   his  thumbs.      He  on  a  Chicago  newspaper.     The  bent  of  his 

was  not  of  the  mold  to  do  so  if  he  might,  mind  was  critical  and  toward  fundamentals. 

He  knew  that  he  had  not  been  picked  as  an  He  was  received  in  New  York  banking  cir- 

ornament  to  the  bank,  but  must  soon  find  his  cles  as  a  neophyte,  as  one  of  an  academic 

place  as  a  working  unit  in  its  manifold  af-  type,  a  theorist,  a  pleasant  enough  fellow  and 

fairs.     He  realized  also  that  James  Stillman,  clever,  but  not  cut  out  for  the  job  into  which 

the  silent  and  crafty  president,  had  enough  he    had    dropped.      The    banker    who    had 

honest  conceit  in  the  success  of  his  bank  not  grown  up  into  the  routine  of  the  business 

to  wish  his  work  of  organization  criticised,  did  not  see  just  where  Vanderlip  fitted  in. 

So   Vanderlip   let   the   role  of  critic  alone.  There  is   nothing  very   unusual   in    Mr. 

There  was  danger  of  treading  on  other  peo-  Vanderlip*s  history.     We  honor  and  admire 

pie's  toes,  so  infinite  tact,  good  nature,  and  the  self-made  American,  but  we  no  longer 

diplomacy  were  required.    What  he  realized  stand  agape  at  him.     He  is  not  an  uncom- 

most  forcibly  was  that  he  had  been  given  a  mon  type  among  us.    Mr.  Vanderlip  is  such 

chance  to  find  himself,  and  that  the  highest  a  one. 

premium   paid   by   the   business  world   into  He  was  born  November  17,   1864.     His 

which   he   had    been    transplanted    was    for  boyhood  was  passed  on  an  Illinois  farm,  an 

ideas.     Therefore  he  looked  around  to  see  hour's  ride  out  of   Chicago.      His   father's 

where  he  could   broaden   the   scope  of  the  death,  when  Vanderlip  was  but  twelve,  may 

bank's  undertaking.     Its  routine  affairs  were  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  career, 

splendidly  managed  and  required  no  change.  It  certainly  gave  him  a  degree  of  responsibil- 

Mr.  Vanderlip  is  a  man  of  broad-gauge  ity  early  in  life  which  seasoned  and  stiffened 

interests.     He  is  such  by  reason  of  tempera-  him  for  the  work  and  the  shocks  of  maturer 

ment,   his  early  environment,   his   training,  years.  In  Aurora,  where  he  lived,  there  were 

and  as  a  result  of  his  later  experience.     Ob-  not  many  selections  to  make,  for  a  youth  bent 

viously  Mr.   Stillman   recognized  this  fact,  upon  paying  his  own  way,  and  he  had  to  take 
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the  sort  of  position  that  offered  itself.     To  We  have  seen  that  the  outlook  in  the  ma- 

Vanderlip  the  best  opening  seemed  to  be  in  chine    shop    was    not    bright.      Vanderlip's 

a  machine  shop.     There,  at  sixteen,  he  be-  mind  turned  rather  indifferently  to  electrical 

came  an  apprentice.     He  had  no  mechanical  engineering  as  an   outlet   for   his  energies, 

bent,  but  even  at  that  time  his  demand  for  He   had   been   doing  considerable   tutoring, 

knowledge  of  the  thing  that  was  closest  to  He  w^as  an  excellent  student  in  the  theory 

his  workaday  world  was  a  conspicuous  qual-  and  practice  of  mathematics.    Through  econ- 

ity  in  his  make-up.     He  was  all  the  time  omy  he  saved  enough  to  spend  a  year  in  the 

studying    his    surroundings,    studying    from  University  of  Illinois,  and  recently  his  alma 

machines   and    from  men   and   from  books,  mater  has  recognized  his  achievements  in  the 

One  readily  sees  where  his  later  interest  in  gracious  tribute  of  a  master*s  degree.     Liv- 

trade  schools  originated,  and  how  it  is  that  ing  wuthin  the  sphere  of  Chicago  influence, 

he  speaks  to-day  with  authority  on  the  sub-  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  soon  drift 

ject  of  labor  unionism  and  the  discouraging  away  from  his  home  town  to  the  Western 

outlook  in  these  times  of  machine  labor  for  metropolis. 

the  individual  who  desires  a  broad  experience  There  is  a  sequence  in  nearly  all  of  the 

in  any  department  of  handicraft.  events  that  occurred  from  the  time,  in  the 

Concerning  this  experience  he  wrote  two  middle  '8o*s,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  a 

years  ago:  "  Very  early  in  my  apprenticeship  bureau  for  investors  in  Chicago  to  the  day, 

I  was  strongly  moved  to  get  some  intellectual  fifteen  years  later,  when   He  landed  in  the 

grasp  of  the  work.     But,  although  I  was  in  National  City  Bank  in  New  York.    But  the 

a  community  proud   of   its  schools,   it  had  constant  promotion,  the  advance,, step  by  step, 

nothing  to  offer  to  youths  whose  days  were  from  an  obscure  position  to  one  of  national 

fully  taken  up  with  their  regular  occupations,  prominence,  was  not,  actually,  progress  to- 

With  considerable  difficulty  I  found  a  man  ward  the  attainment  of  a  preconceived  ambi- 

who  could  teach  me  drafting,  another  who  tion.    It  was  more  a  matter  of  accident;  per- 

was  willing  to  give  instructions  in  mathe-  haps  there  was  something  of  destiny  in  it. 

matics.    I  was  not  one  bit  different  from  my  His  path  might  have  led  in  many  directions, 

fellows  in  blue  overalls.    Much  of  the  money  but  wherever  it  led  he  was  bound  to  make 

that  I  spent  to  pay  my  own  instructors  I  the  most  of  its  opportunities;  for  one  of  the 

earned  by  teaching  mathematics,  out  of  work-  intense  qualities  of  the  man  is  to  know  all 

ing  hours,   to  my  shopmates.     They  were  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  business  in  hand. 

quite  as  keen  as  I  for  an  opportunity  to  get  Success  with  such  a  person  cannot  be  indefi- 

an   intellectual   outlook   on   the   business   in  nitely  postponed. 

which  they  were  engaged.  They  had  no  de-  Vanderlip  began  as  a  stenographer,  work- 
sire  to  be  mere  tenders  of  machines.  But,  ing  with  Joseph  French  Johnson,  the  present 
he  says,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  satisfy  dean  of  the  New  York  School  of  Commerce, 
a  "  zealous  interest  in  a  systematic  industrial  His  office  made  detailed  reports  on  corpora- 
development  "  along  trade  lines  that  would  tion  statements,  analyzing  them  and  review- 
supplement  the  common-school  curriculum,  ing  their  weak  and  strong  features.  In  this 
This  is  \Vhat  he  advocates  in  a  country  where  Vanderlip  soon  became  an  expert,  and  the 
industrialism  is  so  paramount  as  in  our  own.  critical  and  concise  character  of  his  argument 
Mr.  Vanderlip  believes  that  the  university  to-day,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  has 
course  should  give  the  advanced  student  op-  probably  grown  out  of  this  work  of  review, 
portunity  to  make  his  learning  of  practical  He  was  getting  "  at  the  root  of  the  matter  " 
value.  Therefore  he  has  made  a  strong  plea  then.  He  has  been  getting  at  it  in  many  dif- 
for  instruction  in  commercial  subjects.  "  I  ferent  ways  since.  He  owes  his  success  very 
believe  in  the  educated  man  in  business,"  he  largely  to  his  complete  grasp  of  the  details 
said,  in  an  address  before  the  Convocation  and  of  the  larger  questions  of  every  position 
of  the  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  in  he  has  filled. 

June,  1905.  "  I  believe  the  present  college  From  the  investors*  bureau  he  followed 
course  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  Mr.  Johnson  into  the  newspaper  field.  He 
the  training  of  men  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  did  work  as  a  reporter,  but  soon  his  experi- 
commercial  and  financial  life."  His  interest  ence  in  accounts  led  him  to  the  financial  de- 
in  the  subject  of  higher  education  brought  partment  of  the  paper.  It  was  not  long  be- 
to  Mr.  Vanderlip  the  honor  of  a  trusteeship  fore  he  succeeded  his  former  chief  as  financial 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  $io,000,CXX)  editor  of  the  Tribune,  Working  on  a  mom- 
fund  established  for  teachers*  pensions.  ing  paper,   he  had   time  to  study  between 


Hours  in  the  University  of  Chicago.     As  a  our   unsatisfactory   currency   laws,   and   the 

financial  writer  he  set  ahout  to  master  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  correct 

subjects  of  the  currency,  of  hanking  law,  and  them,  is  due  to  the  timidity  of  bankers  in 

of  international  exchanges,  going  at  it  in  the  approaching  a  subject  about  which  they  un- 

same  conquering  spirit  that  he  had  exhibited  derstand  so  little,  and  which  has  for  them  a 

in  every  other  place  he  had  filled.     It  is  safe  more  esoteric  reputation  than  it  deserves. 

to  say  that  there  is  not  an  American  banker  During  those  anxious  days  of  last  Octo- 

to-day  who  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ber,  when  jhe  financial  structure  of  the  coun- 

laws    under    which    he    does   business   or    a  try  was  tottering,   Mr.   Vanderlip  was  one 

broader  understanding  of  the  currency  ques-  of  the  small  company  of  hankers  in  almost 

tion  than  Frank  Vanderlip.     It  is  a  deplora-  continuous   conference    at    the    home    of    J. 

hie  fact  that  American  hankers,  as  a  class,  Pierpont  Morgan.     It  was  not  the  first  time 

are  so  deficient  in  knowledge  of  fundamental  that  he  had  been  called  into  a  consultation 

principles  of  banking,    I  firmly  believe  that  when   panic   was   breeding.      The   circum- 
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Stances  surrounding  his  original  experience  facts,  astonishing  as  they  were  and  like  light- 
were  rather  unusual  and  illustrated  more  ning  from  a  clear  sky,  and  realizing  that  the 
forcibly  than  any  episode  in  his  newspaper  whole  truth  had  been  told  and  that  the  worst 
career  the  confidence  in  which  he  was  held  was  known,  calmly  accepted  the  situation, 
by  the  men  whose  circle  he  frequently  en-  Subsequently,  when  an  important  bank  failed 
tered  in  search  of  news  and  views.  as  a  sequel  to  this  crash,  Vanderlip  was  again 

Uliis  incident  of  which  I  speak  occurred  called  in  by  the  clearing-house  committee  and 
in  1896,  at  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  asked  to  see  that  the  news  was  conservatively 
Diamond  Match  bubble,  when  a  panic  of  treated.  No  American  newspaper  man  has 
veiy  serious  proportions  was  narrowly  ever  had  a  higher  compliment  paid  to  his 
averted.  The  rottenness  of  the  situation  integrity  and  his  ability.  Those  who  under- 
was  not  generally  appreciated,  but  the  "  high  stand  something  of  the  severe  competition  for 
finance  "  of  the  Moore  Brothers  in  extrava-  news  and  the  crowning  glory  in  a  newspaper 
gant  stock  manipulation,  together  with  the  man's  life  of  a  "  beat "  will  appreciate  what 
involved  state  of  Chicago  traction  affairs  un-  this  incident  meant  to  Vanderlip. 
der  the  juggling  of  the  late  Charles  T.  .  It  was  the  habit  of  going  to  the  root  of 
Ycrkes,  had  produced  a  condition  which  things  that  attracted  Lyman  Gage  to  Van- 
threatened  to  tear  down  the  results  of  years  derlip.  When  the  newspaper  man  called  on 
of  upbuilding.  the   banker   the  latter  always   felt  that'  he 

Sitting  in  his  office  in  the  Tribune  Build-  knew  less  about  the  subject  discussed  than 
ing  near  midnight  in  August,  Vanderlip  was  the  interviewer.  When  he  was  invited  to  a 
suitimoned  to  the  telephone.  At  the  other  cabinet  portfolio  in  March,  1897,  Gage 
end  of  the  wire  was  Lyman  J.  Gage,  then  asked  Vanderlip  to  go  along  with  him  to 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington  as  private  secretary.  But  Van- 
Chicago  and  afterward  Secretary  of  the  derlip  quickly  proved  himself  too  big  a  man 
Treasury.  for  such  a  position.     Three  months  later  he 

*'  Come  at  once  to   the  house  of   Philip  was    appointed    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 

Armour,'*  he  said.     "  There   is  an   impor-  Treasury.     He  served  there  until  his  resig- 

tant  meeting  here   and  we  want  your  co-  nation  in  the  winter  of  1901.     This  covered 

operation."  the  war  period  and  the  big  Spanish  war  loan, 

Vanderlip  did  not  need  urging.  Arriv-  It  was  Vanderlip's  capacity  for  organization, 
ing  at  the  home  of  the  great  packer,  he  was  displayed  in  this  issue,  that  attracted  the  at- 
astonished  at  the  gathering  he  found.*  Here  tention  of  James  Stillman. 
were  a  score  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  The  loan  was  a  popular  issue  and  required 
city,  the  president  and  governors  of  the  Stock  an  immense  amount  of  detailed  labor.  In 
Exchange,  and  representative  merchants,  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  discouraging  opinion 
Very  simply  the  situation  was  explained,  as  to  the  probable  success  of  a  popular  loan, 
The  Moore  Brothers  would  suspend  with  in  which  the  attempt  of  Secretary  Sherman 
liabilities  of  $20,000,000;  the  Chicago  Stock  and  its  failure  were  cited,  Vanderlip  organ- 
Exchange  would  not  open  the  next  day;  it  ized  a  special  force  of  300  clerks,  who  worked 
was  quite  possible  that  several  banks  in  the  night  and  day  in  eight-hour  shifts,  handled 
West  and  East  might  go  under.  He  was  the  300,000  subscriptions  representing  over 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  news,  and,  while  $1,000,000,000,  and  was  able,  on  the  day 
printing  the  facts,  prevent  their  undue  color-  the  bids  were  closed,  to  forward  notices  to 
ing  and  exaggeration,  since  this  would  sim-  the  successful  bidders.  This  was  one  of  the 
ply  mean  bank  runs  and  endless  disaster,  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the  kind 
Even  then  men  were  beginning  to  appreciate  ever  performed,  and  won  for  the  young  As- 
the  value  of  publicity  of  the  right  kind.  sistant  Secretary  his  department  spurs.     His 

Vanderlip  went  back  to  his  office  and  die-  books  on  the  night  the  allotment  closed  did 

tated  a  column  "  stor^^  "  covering  the  facts,  not  show  a  cent's  deviation   from  a  proper 

It  was  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale  "  that  he  balance. 

told  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  from  a  There  was  an  interim  of  several  months 

literary  standpoint  not  good  "  copy."     Then  between  the  time  Vanderlip  left  the  Treas- 

he  called  up  all  of  the  other  Chicago  papers,  ury  and  took  up  his  indefinite  duties  at  the 

and  pledging  them  to  use  only  what  he  had  National  City  Bank.     These  were  occupied 

written  and  to  even  adopt  his  headlines,  he  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  in  which  he  uncovered 

released   the  matter.     At  breakfast,   a   few  some  of  the  secrets  of  European  commerce 

hours  later,  all  of  Chicago  read  the  same  and  finance,  and  the  results  of  which  are  so 
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well  set  forth  in  his  brochure  "  The  Com-  these  occasions,  was  simply  the  mouthpiece 

mercial  Invasion  of  Europe."    This  was  very  of  the  National  City  Bank  and  its  affiliations 

opportunely  published,  as  Europe  was  fright-  has  been  quite  strongly  held.     As  a  matter 

ened  at  the  way  the  American  trade  balance  of  fact,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Stillman  has 

was  mounting,  and  even  our  own  people  did  never  enthused  much  over  the  idea  of  an 

not  appreciate  the  position  in  which  we  stood  officer  of  his  bank  going  about  making  ad- 

as  a  commercial  nation.    The  pamphlet  was  dresses.     He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  never 

reprinted  in  several  languages,  with  two  edi-  talks  in  public  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 

tions  in  Japanese.  old  homily  that  "  silence  is  golden."    Nevcr- 

Every  one  familiar  with  financial  affairs  theless,  he  could  not  but  appreciate  the  pres- 

remembers  the  address  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  tige  that  was  gained  by  his  bank  from  the 

made  before  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Cham-  speeches. 

*  ber  of  Conunerce  in  September,  1902.  It  In  broadening  the  relation  between  his 
struck  a  note  that  echoed  around  the  world,  bank  and  the  Treasury  Department,  a  re- 
No  one  more  than  the  author  was  surprised  lation  which  has  always  been  legitimately 
at  its  reception.  Short  paragraphs  were  re-  carried  out,  Mr.  V^anderlip  opened  an  avenue 
printed  the  next  morning  in  the  New  York  which  had  been  more  or  less  closed  simply 
newspapers.  The  following  day  longer  ex-  through  neglect  of  it.  Two  events  closely 
tracts  appeared.  Then  an  enterprising  jour-  coinciding  with  his  advent  into  New  York 
nal  published  the  speech  in  full  in  its  Sunday  banking  promoted  this  intimacy.  They  were, 
edition.  The  effect  of  it  was  cumulative,  first,  the  National  Bank  act  of  March  14, 
The  nub  of  the  address  was  in  the  statement  1900,  which  permitted  the  organization  of  d 

.  that  the  country  had  been  traveling  at  too  large  number  of  new  banks  in  the  United 

fast  a  pace;  that  there  had  been  too  much  States,  and,  secondly,  the  necessity,  under  the 

over-speculation   and   inflation,   and   that   a  operation  of  inadequate  currency  laws,  of 

slow-down  would  be  beneficial.  bringing  the  Treasury  into  first  place  as  the 

The  only  person  who  saw  the  speech  be-  regulator  of  the  money  market, — the  substi- 

fore  it  was  delivered  was  ex-Secretary  Gage,  tute  as  far  as  it  can  ever  be  of  a  great  central 

with  whom  Vanderlip  was  living  in  bachelor  bank.    An  issue  of  national  bank-notes  has 

apartments  in  New  York.    But  Wall  Street  to  be  prefaced  with  the  deposit  in  the  Treas- 

jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  ury  of  government  bonds.     From  the  time 

edited  and  revised  and  probably  inspired  by  Vanderlip  took  office  in  the  National  City 

James    Stillman    and    his    allies,   William  to  the  end  of  last  year  the  organization  of 

Rockefeller  and  H.  H.  Rogers,  composing  new  national  banks  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty 

the   so-called    Standard    Oil    stock    market  to  fifty  a  month, — 2700  in  all  between  1901 

group.    ITie  consequence  was  that  prices  be-  and  1908.    The  value  of  bonds  on  deposit  to 

gan  to  tumble  and  then  ran  in  a  riot  of  sell-  secure  circulation  has  risen   from  approxi- 

ing.     The  speech  really  foreshadowed  the  mately  $3CX),ooo,ooo  in  1901  to  about  $650,- 

depression   that  set  in  the   following  sum-  ooo,opo  to-day.    It  was,  therefore,  good  busi- 

iper.    At  St.  Louis  in  1904,  at  the  national  ness  for  the  National  City  to  be  in  a  position 

bankers'  convention  at  Washington  in  1905,  to  act  as  broker  for  the  great  number  of  new 

and   at  Jamestown   last   spring,    Vanderlip  institutions  that  required  "  governments "  in 

sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  exces-  order  to  legally  establish  themselves.     The 

sive  speculation  in  times  of  great  commer-  bond  department  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  crc- 

cial   activity,  when   legitimate  business  de-  ated  has  for  the  past  five  years  dealt  in  more 

mands  were  absorbing  the  country's  money  government   bonds   than   all   other   dealers 

supplies  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  en-  combined,   buying  as  many  as  $4,000,000 

larged.     Some  persons  gained  the  idea  that  worth  in  a  day. 

he  was  an  extreme  pessimist  and  forever  look-       During  Secretary  Shawns  administration 

ing  on   the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  of  the  United  States  Treasury  first  became  a 

national  greatness.    The  report  that  "  Van-  direct  factor  in  international  banking.  Shaw 

derlip  is  to  make  a  speech  soon  "  has  been  was  daring  enough  to  establish  precedents 

invariably  followed  by  a  market  chill  and  a  which  his  predecessors  did  not  dream  of.  He 

period  of  waiting  for  the  text,  during  which  stretched  the  law  to  a  point  where  conserva- 

many  stockbrokers  would  be  laying  all  sorts  tive  people  stood  aghast  at  it,  but  justified  his 

of  ingenious  schemes  to  get  advance  knowl-  action  in  checking  panics.    While  at  the  head 

edge  of  what  the  speech  contained.  of  the  department  Treasury  news  was  most 

The  theory  that  Mr.  Vanderlip,  on  all  of  eagerly  sought  by  Wall  Street,  always  advo- 
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eating  "  Treasury  relief  "  for  the  tight  place  riman  railroads.  Mr.  Stillman  is  a  director 
into  which  it  had  fallen  through  over-  or  trustee  in  about  three-score  corporations, 
speculation.  There  is  no  question  that  the  He  is  wearying  of  the  active  detail  aiiairs  of 
National  Cit>'  Bank  knew,  among  the  very  life  and  gradually  putting  more  of  his  bur- 
first,  what  Treasury  plans  or  policies  were  to  dens  on  younger  shoulders.  Next  year  he 
be  promulgated.  The  explanation  is  simple  will  realize  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life,  the 
enough.  Mr.  Vanderlip  had  long  enough  establishment  of  his  bank  in  the  finest  archi- 
been  a  newspaper  man  to  know  the  value  of  tectural  settings  enjoyed  by  any  similar  in- 
keeping  a  good  news  source  constantly  cov-  stitution  in  this  country.  In  the  old  cus- 
ered.  His  successor  in  the  Treasury  De-  tom-house  across  the  way  from  its  present 
partment,  Alilton  E.  Ailes,  was  permanently  home  the  National  City  will  have  exter- 
established  in  Washington  as  an  officer  of  a  nally,  as  it  actually  has  internally,  an  aspect 
bank  which  the  National  City  controls.  He  of  strength  as  great  as  that  of  the  everlasting 
was  constantly  on  the  ground  working  in  co-  hills,  l^hysically  it  will  not  be  unlike  the 
operation  with  a  corps  of  agents  which  the  Bank  of  Lngland  or  the  Banque  de  France. 
National  City  maintains  at  the  Capitol  to  If  we  ever  have  a  central  bank  in  this  coun- 
carry  on  the  detail  work  required  by  its  large  try,  a  project  to  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  gives 
number  of  bank  correspondents.  I  have  not  his  heartiest  approval,  the  National  City's 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Vanderlip  and  Ailes  relation  to  it  will  stand  about  as  the  Deutsche 
advised  Secretary  Shaw  in  many  of  his  Bank  or  the  Dresdner  Bank  to  the  German 
relief  measures,  for  no  two  men  are  more  Reichbank ;  the  Credit  Lyonnaise,  or  the 
familiar  with  Treasury  law  than  the  ex-  Comptoir  to  the  Banque  de  France;  or  the 
Assistant  Secretaries.  Altogether  what  has  big  joint  stock  banks  in  London,  as  the  City, 
been  charged  to  preference  is  really  the  result  and  Midland  or  the  Union  of  London  and 
of  thorough  training  in  Treasury  affairs  Smith's,  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Treasury  rules,  One  other  quality  which  Mr.  Vanderlip 
supplemented  with  constant  vigilance  and  a  has  brought  to  his  bank  is  a  knowledge  of 
considerable  amount  of  intuitive  sense  and  the  value  of  favorable  public  opinion.  The 
versatility.  National   City   will   never  quite   live   down 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  and  the  scandal  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
not  a  little  admiration  the  many-sided  devel-  flotation.  It  may  go  on  limiting  its  rate  of 
opment  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  from  the  day  of  interest  to  6  per  cent,  while  competitors 
his  entry  into  the  City  Bank,  a  rather  awk-  charge  50  and  100  per  cent,  in  times  of 
ward,  ponderous  and  somewhat  embarrassed  stress;  it  may  scrupulously  observe  the  law 
official,  until  now  when  he  is  the  actual  requiring  a  minimum  reserve  of  25  per  cent., 
guiding  head  of  the  institution  six  months  but  the  taint  of  former  indiscretions  will  re- 
of  the  year  and  in  direct  line  of  succession  main.  1  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
for  the  presidency.  Few  men  show  such  day  of  transgression  is  past  and  that  the  Van- 
changes  in  so  short  a  time  and  few  keep  so  derlip  influence  and  opp'>rtunity  will  estab- 
vvell  abreast  of  their  opportunities.  With  lish  a  diflfcrcnt  sort  of  relation  between  the 
Mr.  Vanderlip  it  has  been  a  period  of  steady  institution  and  the  public.  Mr.  Vanderlip 
growth  in  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  men;  is  extremely  catholic  in  his  views;  he  is,  first 
of  broadening  ideals,  though  perhaps,  a  sub-  of  all,  an  optimist  in  everything  that  con- 
stitution of  some  new  ambitions  for  those  ccrns  this  country,  even  though  there  is  a 
early  impracticable  ones;  of  a  growing  con-  strong  reflex  on  \m  opinion  of  German  ideas, 
ception  of  the  place  which  the  big  bank  He  is  positively  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  lives 
should  hold  in  the  life  of  a  community  and  the  year  around  at  Beechv.ood,  his  country 
the  relation  that  a  banker  of  first  rank  should  home  at  Scarborough  on  the  Hudson,  thirty 
have,  not  only  to  banking,  but  to  the  human  miles  out  of  New  York,  in  a  bit  of  country 
things  of  life  and  a  time  of  replacing  the  gar-  more  like  rural  England  than  any  spot  in 
ment  of  self -consciousness  with  that  of  self-  the  East, 
command.  Mr.   Vanderlip   has  always   measured   up 

It  is  no  one's  secret  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  to,  and  beyond,  every  position  he  has  filled, 

will,  before  ver>^  long*  succeed  James  Still-  As  the  probable  head  of  the  most  powerful 

man  as  president  of  the  National  City,  the  national  bank  in  the  country  he  is  likely  to 

largest,    the    most    powerful,    and    the    best  bring  a  new  element  into  the  banking  affairs 

known  bank  in  America.     Recently  he  has  of  the  nation  making  for  dignity  and  sta- 

replaced  his  chief  on  the  boards  of  the  Har-  bility. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  RECOVERY. 

BY  H.  C.  WATSON. 

(Editor  of  Dun's  Review.') 

COMMERCIAL  conditions  may  be  lik-  the  future,  but  several  artificial  elements  rcn- 
cned  to  an  automobile  with  a  loose  der  these  statistics  at  this  time  of  less  value 
clutch;  there  is  almost  every  indication  that  than  usual.  Pig-iron  production  has  always 
a  rapid  forward  movement  is  imminent,  yet  occupied  a  position  of  importance  as  being 
progress  is  slow.  Fuel  is  abundant  in  the  representative  of  the  entire  trade  situation, 
shape  of  easy  money,  and  the  engine  is  work-  and  the  capacity  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Feb- 
ing  freely  to  all  appearances,  while  depleted  ruary  i  showed  the  first  increase  since  Octo- 
stocks  of  goods  suggest  that  the  wheels  ought  ber.  This  is  encouraging,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
to  be  turning  rapidly,  but  somehow  the  trans-  but  the  gain  is  very  small  as  compared  with 
mission  of  confidence  is  not  quite  righti  the  preceding  reduction  of  over  50  per  cent. 
However,  so  much  improvement  has  oc-  On  the  other  hand,  the  curtailment  was  not 
curred  from  the  point  of  greatest  depression  natural.  Had  the  steel  mills  delivered  fin- 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  fur-  ished  products  according  to  specifications,  or 
ther  gradual  gains  until  the  wheels  of  in-  sought  new  business  during  the  closing 
dustry  hum  once  more.  Convalescence  must  months  of  1907,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
be  slow  after  so  severe  an  illness,  and  it  is  pig  iron  would  have  been  required.  But 
one  of  the  best  signs  that  conservatism  domi-  doubt  of  the  ability  of  purchasers  to  pay  for 
nates  the  situation.  the  goods  cut  down  business  much  more  than 
During  the  past  four  months  the  country  cancellations,  while  the  same  sentiment  of 
has  gone  through  a  process  of  readjustment  caution  resulted  in  instructions  to  salesmen 
in  nearly  every  department.  Prices  of  com-  to  make  no  effort  to  get  business.  Expenses 
modities  have  declined  steadily,  even  the  grain  had  also  been  abnormally  heavy,  particularly 
and  cotton  markets  sharing  in  the  downward  as  to  labor,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered 
trend  to  some  extent,  although  relatively  less  'to  get  back  to  a  more  normal  cost  of  pro- 
than  many  other  products  because  of  the  sup-  duction.  Yet  these  were  all  artificial  con- 
port  received  from  urgent  foreign  require-  ditions  that  made  the  iron  barometer  indicate 
ments.  Wages  have  resisted  most  stubbornly  a  much  heavier  contraction  in  business  than 
the  general  tendency,  and  the  army  of  un-  actually  occurred,  and  will  to  some  extent 
employed  has  assumed  alarming  proportions  reduce  its  value  as  a  guide  in  the  near  future, 
at  several  manufacturing  centers,  dthough  ,^,^^„«,^*„^^^r  ^t,  n^Tm^.T.  om...,,«^^« 

•ij,                         ^  J      .     •       i_           1.             •  INTERPRETATION    OF    RAILROAD    STATISTICS. 

Wildly  exaggerated  stories  have  been  arcu- 

lated  for  speculative  effect.    It  is  announced  Railway  earnings  have  decreased  about  15 

by  the  heads  of  the  trade  unions  that  all  per  cent,  as  compared  with  -  the  returns  a 

propositions  to  reduce  wages  will  be  fought,  year  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  the  movement   • 

yet  labor  will  not  be  immune  from  the  ef-  of  farm  staples  will  soon  fall  off  sufficiently 

fects  of  the  setback,  unless,  of  course,  pros-  to  make  the  comparison  still  worse,  while 

perous  conditions  return  very  quickly.  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  350,000  idle 

While  it  is  possible  to  discern  many  evi-  freight  cars,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  loss 
dences  of  distinct  improvement,  it  would  be  in  earnings  must  at  least  equal  that  ratio  t« 
over-sanguine  to  hope  for  a  large  volume  of  the  total  number.  Here,  again,  it  is  necc^ 
business  until  after  the  nominating  conven-  sary  to  look  beyond  the  mere  statistics.  In 
tions  in  June  and  July.  Political  uncer-  the  first  place,  shipments  of  grain  and  cotton 
tainty  is  most  untimely  in  conjunction  with  have  been  large  this  season,  it  is  true,  but  not 
all  that  has  happened,  and  it  is  conceivable  abnormally  so  by  any  means,  as  the  cropr.*  .- 
that  the  nominations  may  not  remove  that  were  considerably  below  those  of  the  pre-  \':, 
element  of  uneasiness,  although  some  of  the  vious  year  as  to  quantity,  although  higher 
best  judges  believe  that  there  will  be  no  prices  made  the  value  greater.  This  must 
cause  for  anxiety  after  the  candidates  are  not  be  confounded  with  tonnage.  Move- 
chosen.  Others  are  equally  confident  that  ment  of  that  class  of  freight  will  show  a  de- 
uncertainty  will  continue  until  election.  crease  in  coming  months,  but  that  is  only  a 

Various  records  are  often  taken  as  meas-  seasonable  change  and  will  not  increase  the 

ures  of  current  business  and-  barometers  of  percentage  of  loss  as  compared  with  last  year. 
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Moreover,  the  proportion  of  idle  freight  cars  readily  shows  that  the  ratio  of  total  failures 
does  not  represent  the  loss  in  earnings,  as  to  firms  in  business  or  the  defaulted  liabili- 
terminal  facilities  were  sadly  congested  a  ties  to  solvent  payments  through  the  clear- 
year  ago  and  the  business  was  much  more  ing-houses  both  make  startlingly  favorable 
expensive  to  handle.  Recent  events  enable  comparisons  with  preceding  years  of  special 
the  roads  to  operate  more  economically  and  stress.  During  a  period  of  abnormal  pros- 
promise  additional  benefits  in  that  respect,  perity,  when  prices  of  everything  are  ascend- 
Furthermore,  encouragement  is  also  to  be  ing  and  the  banks  extend  credit  far  beyond 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  weekly  return  of  the  point  of  safety,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
earnings  shows  smaller  losses  than  the  week  expand  that  is  an  obvious  menace  in  a  time 
preceding,  and  the  confirmed  pessimist  wholly  of  pressure.  These  weak  concerns,  incom- 
ignores  the  fact  that  comparisons  are  being  petently  managed,  are  the  first  to  succumb, 
made  with  a  year  of  unprecedented  activity,  and  the  atmosphere  is  benefited  by  their  re- 
Ten  consecutive  years  of  accumulating  super-  moval,  conservative  houses  no  longer  having 
latives  have  unfitted  the  American  mind  for  to  suflFer  from  their  competition. 

anything  but  words  like  "highest,"   "big-  ^^^^  grounds  for  optimism. 
gest,    and     new  record.       It  is  not  necessary 

to  go  back  very  far  to.  find  lower  records  for  Recapitulation  of  the  comparative  statistics 

all  the  statistics  under  discussion.  that  are  considered  the  best  measures  of  com- 
mercial  and   industrial   conditions  indicates 

REAL   MEANING   OF  THE    BANK   RETURNS.  ^i  „.    .1  ^         _        ,1           .  .        c  m  ^  y 

that  the  memorable  crisis  or  October,  1907, 
Bank  exchanges  tell  a  story,  but  must  be  did  not  unsettle  the  foundation  of  things,  nor 
considered  in  connection  with  speculation,  did  it  produce  a  situation  from  which  recov- 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  ery  must  of  necessity  be  prolonged.  It  may 
recent  crisis.  At  New  York  City  the  latest  take  a  little  more  time  on  account  of  the  pro- 
returns  show  losses  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  pinquity  of  election  day,  and  the  mental  at- 
in  clearings,  but  legitimate  business  has  not  titude  which  controls  the  return  of  confi- 
fallen  ofl  to  that  extent.  A  considerable  per-  dence  may  retard  the  tightening  of  the  clutch 
centage  of  local  bank  exchanges  is  supplied  that  brings  the  power  of  the  engine  to  bear 
by  stock  transactions,  which  have  been  from  upon  the  wheels,  but  there  is  nothing  radi- 
25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  cally  wrong.  Nothing  is  worn  out  in  the 
in  addition  the  average  of  sixty  active  rail-  American  machine.  It  is  comparatively  new. 
way  shares  is  $24  lower  in  price,  or  about  This  country  abounds  with  natural  resources 
22  per  cent.  This  also  contributes  to  the  that  are  only  partially  developed.  The 
smaller  clearings.  At  leading  cities  out-  ground  has  scarcely  been  scratched  in  some 
side  New  York  many  of  these  features  are  of  the  mineral  regions,  and  little  of  the  vast 
eliminated,  and  the  reduction  of  5  to  15  per  agricultural  area  has  reached  the  point  where 
cent,  in  most  cases  has  more  significance,  any  fertilization  is  necessary  be>ond  scien- 
while  several  sections  of  the  country  are  ac-  tific  alternation  of  crops.  It  can  easily  com- 
tually  reporting  gains  as  compared  with  last  pete  in  production  of  grain  with  older  na- 
year*s  clearings.  tions  where  crops  can  only  be  raised  by  the 

use   of   expensive  chemical   fertilizers.     The 

THE   RATIO   OF  INSOLVENCY.  ,  .,               ij    •      j             i       ^                  o 

outside  world  is  dependent  upon  8,000,000 
Turning  to  statistics  of  failures  it  is  found  bales  of  our  cotton  that  assures  an  income 
that  mortality  has  indeed  been  heavy,  partly  of  about  $400,000,000  annually  for  this  sin- 
due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  many  firms  gle  product.  It  is  only  another  evidence  of 
have  engaged  in  business  in  recent  years  and  the  nation's  comparative  youth  that  its  cur- 
also  the  increase  in  amount  of  money  in-  rency  laws  are  inadequate,  and  this  difficulty 
volved.  In  this  comparison  also  there  is  a  will  be  remedied  as  the  subject  of  finance  re- 
natural  tendency  to  ignore  the  phenomenal  ceives  more  attention.  Even  now  there  is  a 
expansion  that  has  occurred.  As  the  aggre-  safety  about  the  quality  of  our  money  that  is 
gate  number  of  firms  enlarges  there  might  far  better  than  elasticity  with  less  solidity. 
very  properly  be  an  increase  in  insolvencies  Little  tangible  excuse  exists  for  pessimism, 
without  any  heavier  mercantile  death  rate;  and  it  is  not  stated  that  any  of  the  croakers 
that  is,  the  proportion  of  bankruptcies.  Yet  have  joined  the  army  of  aliens  who  returned 
there  is  little  allowance  made  for  the  growth  to  Europe  this  winter.  Most  of  these  aliens 
of  business  in  most  comparisons  of  commer-  will  be  immigrants  again  when  the  snow  is 
cial  failures.    Detailed  analysis  of  this  nature  off  the  ground. 


l86l  ;    DIED,   JANUARY  23,    I908.) 

MAC  DOWELL,  AN  AMERICAN  GENIUS. 

BY  LAWRENCE   GILMAN, 

V\7^ITH  the  death  of  Edward  Mac  Dowell  "The  fertilization  of  music  by  poetry," 

there  passes  a  music-maker  whom  an  to  employ  a  luminous  phrase  of  Wagner's, 

apprehending  critic  called  "  the  most  poetic  would  have  meant  for  him  no  mere  esthetic 

composer  in  America."     The  praise  is  just,  abstraction,  but  an  intimate  and  cvcr-prcscnt 

so  far  as  it  goes.    But  Mac  Dowcll  was  more  reality.    He  was  a  musician,  yet  he  looked  out 

than  that, — he  was  one  of  the  most  spon-  upon  the  visible  world  and  inward  upon  the 

taneously  poetic  composers  with  whose  music  world  of  the  emotions  through  the  transform- 

the  world   is  familiar,  irrespective  of  geo-  ing  eyes  of  the  poet.    The  art  of  mu«ic  dif- 

graphical  limitations.  fers  from  the  art  of  painting,  of  sculpture, 
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of  poetry,  in  that  it  does  not  in  itself  suggest  ulus.  The  art  of  music-making  was  for  him 
any  correspondence  with  reality.  A  land-  something  more  than  the  art  of  combining 
scape,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  bears  a  direct  and  tones  for  the  sake  of  a  beauty  sufficient  in 
obvious  relationship  to  the  external  world, —  itself.  He  wrote,  for  example,  four  sonatas 
it  is,  at  bottom,  a  transcript  of  reality ;  so  for  the  piano ;  but  they  are  not  merely  superb 
also  do  words,  artfully  disposed,  evoke  the  "  arrangements  "  (as  Whistler  might  have 
thought  of  definite  objects,  experiences,  and  called  them), — tonal  structures  whose  sole 
events.  Music,  alone  and  of  itself,  has  no  appeal  is  to  the  musical  sense.  He  has  given 
such  correspondence,  no  such  relationship ;  it  them  titles, — the  "  Tragica,"  the  "  Eroica," 
is  not  concerned  with  the  events  or  the  as-  the  **  Norse,"  the  "Keltic";  and  through 
pects  of  reality;  it  is,  in  the  literal  meaning  them  he  wishes  to  evoke  particular  moods, 
of  the  term,  the  most  supernatural  of  the  scenes,  personalities,  events.  In  one  of  them 
arts.  Yet  it  may,  through  an  association  he  wishes  us  to  feel  the  especial  character 
with  words, — as  in  the  opera,  in  the  song,  in  and  poignancy  of  the  tragedy  of  King  Arthur 
the  symphonic  poem,  in  the  program-sym-  and  Guinevere ;  in  another  the  wild  and  bar- 
phony, — be  made  to  suggest  images  and  evoke  die  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  sagas ;  in  an- 
definite  moods  with  an  eloquence  that  is  be-  other  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  splendid 
yond  the  power  of  paint  or  molded  clay  or  romances  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  world.  The 
cunningly  ordered  words.  Liszt  makes  the  composer  has  been  enthralled  and  swayed  by 
orchestra  tell  the  story  of  Mazeppa  far  more  the  dramatic  and  poetical  appeal  of  these 
eloquently  than  does  Victor  Hugo;  the  **  Don  things,  and  he  wishes  us  to  share  his  emo- 
Juan  "  of  Richard  Strauss  is  far  more  potent  tion ;  therefore  he  shapes  and  colors  his  music 
and  moving  than  is  the  poem  by  Lenau  of  in  accordance  with  a  particular  trend  of 
which  it  is  an  illustration ;  the  "  Afternoon  events,  or  at  least  a  particular  mood.  He 
of  a  Faun,"  as  put  upon  the  orchestra  by  the  thus  addresses  to  us  a  double  appeal, — an 
French  impressionist,  Claude  Debussy,  trans-  appeal  to  the  purely  musical  sense  through 
cends  in  suggestiveness  and  poetic  glamor  the  potency  of  his  harmonic  and  melodic  in- 
the  fantastic  and  famous  verses  of  Mallarme  vention,  and  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  to 
upon  which  the  music  is  based.  Thus,  we  the  inner  eye,  to  the  poetic  and  pictorial 
see,  it  is  possible  for  the  composer,  by  ally-  senses, 
ing  himself  with  the  dramatist  or  the  poet,  to        ^  ^T^^„„r^„^„,,  ,  ,or„ ^t...^  « « 

f .                             L        ^      \          ui-        ^   J   1  •    J  A  NOTEWORTHY   LIST  OF  PIANO   PIECES. 

achieve  poetry  or  a  truly  sublimated  kind, — 

a  poetry  to  which  definiteness  is  given  by  ver-  In  his  smaller  piano  pieces  we  find  Mac 
bal  suggestion,  and  which  possesses  a  unique  Dowell  still  seeking  the  same  end, — still 
eloquence  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  communi-  striving  to  achieve  something  more  than 
cative  power  of  music  itself.  Of  this  order  sheer  tone-weaving.  Glance  at  the  titles  of 
of  tone-poetry, — music  quickened  and  en-  his  shorter  compositions  for  piano  as  they  ap- 
riched  by  external  suggestion, — we  have  such  pear  in  the  list  of  his  works.  Here  are  a  set 
examples  as  the  picturesque  and  imaginative  of  '*  Sea  Pieces," — "  A  Wandering  Iceberg," 
piano  pieces  of  Schumann,  the  symphonic  "  From  the  Depths,"  "  In  Mid-ocean,"  **  To 
poems  of  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  Tschaikowsky,  the  Sea,"  ''Nautilus,"  ''Starlight";  here  is 
the  orchestral  mood-pictures  and  impressions  a  sheaf  of  "  Woodland  Sketches," — "  To  a 
of  such  gifted  men  of  to-day  as  Richard  Water  Lily,"  "  A  Deserted  Farm,"  "  At  an 
Strauss,  Claude  Debussy,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Old  Trysting  Place,"  "Told  at  Sunset"; 
and  the  singularly  cosmopolitan  Charles  in  a  later  series,  the  "  New  England  Idyls," 
Martin  Loeffler.  These  men  are  true  tone-  are  "  From  an  Old  Garden,"  "  Mid-Win- 
poets,  commanding  an  order  of  musical  ut-  ter,"  "  In  Deep  Woods,"  "  From  a  Log 
terance  which,  in  variety  and  richness  of  ex-  Cabin."  For  orchestra  there  is  an  "  Indian  " 
pressive  capacity,  has  no  parallel  in  the  his-  Suite;  there  are  two  symphonic  poems, 
tory  of  musical  art.  It  is  among  these  that  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine  "  and  "  Hamlet  and 
Mac  Dowell  has  a  place,  a  place  which  he  Ophelia,"  and  a  suite,  the  movements  of 
occupies  alone.  His  art  oversteps  parochial  which  are  called  "  In  a  Haunted  Forest," 
bounds;  it  is  an  art  that  has  made  its  way  "  Summer  Idyl^"  "  The  Shepherdess'  Song," 
widely  in  the  world ;  that  has  worthier  and  and  "  Forest  Spirits."  All  this,  clearly,  is 
larger  claims  to  consideration  than  those  the  work  of  a  musician  peculiarly  susceptible 
which  are  merely  patriotic.  to  external  impressions,  and  bent  upon  re- 
Mac  Dowell  sought  always, — or,  rather,  cording  them  in  tonal  form. 
he  was  obedient  to, — an  external  poetic  stim-  No  composer  since  Schumann  has  displayed 


M^C  DOWELL.  AN  AMERICAN  GENIUS. 


(This  properly  itas  recently  «>nT«]r«d— subject  to  the  lite  estate  ot  Mm.  Mac  Dowell— to  the  directon 
of  tho  Mac  Dowcll  Memorial  ABmclutlon.  It  l9  one  of  the  objects  ot  this  rarporatloQ,  o(  which  Mr.  Richard 
Wataon  Glider  la  pregldent.  to  maintain  this  gift  as  "  a  place  for  work  and  companionship  at  students  In  all 
(he  arts,") 

a   like  sensitiveness   to   the   finer   stuff   of  memorable  in  the  piercing  sadness  and  the 

romance.     In  Mac  Do  well,  as  Mr.  James  transporting  tenderness  of  the  "Dii^"  in 

Huneker  has  aptly  and  truly  s^d,  we  find,  the  "  Indian  "  Suite, 

"not  the  shani  e^tacies  of  mock  medieval  ^^^                       AMERICAN  MUSIC, 
romance,  but  that  deep  and  tender  sentiment 

which  we  encounter  in  the  poetry  of  Keats, —  To  gain  a  true  sense  of  his  place  in  Ameri- 
in  the  magic  of  a  moon  half  veiled  by  flying  can  music  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
clouds;  in  the  mystery  and  scent  of  old  and  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  Mac  Dowell 
tangled  gardens."  lie  was  exquisitely  re-  sent  from  Germany,  as  the  fruit  of  his  ap- 
sponsive  to  the  mystery  and  wonder  and  prenticeship  there,  the  earliest  outgivings  of 
b<auty  of  the  created  world, — its  gardens  and  his  talent,  our  native  musical  art  was  still 
woods,  but  also  its  vast  reaches  of  sea  and  little  more  than  a  pallid  reproduction  of 
sky  and  mountain :  in  its  gentle  or  brooding  European  models.  Mac  Dowell  did  not  at 
or  sombre  moods  he  was  in  touch  with  it,  that  time,  of  course,  give  positive  evidence 
*He  had  the  r^t  and  transfiguring  imagina-  of  the  vitality  and  the  rarity  of  his  gifts;  yet 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  nature,  which  is  the  there  was,  even  in  his  early  music, — un- 
special  possession  of  the  Celt.  Yet  he  was  deniably  immature,  and  modeled  after  easily 
more  than  a  mere  landscape  painter.  The  recognized  Teutonic  masters, — a  frtth  and 
human  drama  was  for  him  a  continually  untrammeled  impulse.  A  new  note  vibrated 
moving  spectacle;  he  was  most  sensitively  through  it,  a  new  and  buoyant  personality 
attuned  to  its  tragedy  and  its  comedy,  suffused  it.  Thenceforth  music  in  America 
— he  was  never  more  potent,  more  in-  possessed  an  artistic  figure  of  constantly  in- 
fluential, indeed,  than  in  celebrating  its  creasing  stature.  Mac  Dowell  commanded, 
events.  He  is  at  the  summit  of  his  powers,  from  the  start,  a  wholly  original  idiom,  a 
for  example,  in  the  superb  pageant  of  heroic  manner  of  speech  which  has  been  recog- 
grief  and  equally  heroic  love  which  is  com-  nized  even  by  his  detractors  as  entirely  his 
prised  within  the  four  movements  of  the  own. 
"Keltic"  sonata;  and  he  is  almost  equally  His  style  is  as  pungent  and  unmistakable  n 


}HH  ////•  /IMI  HIC/IN  RHyililV  OA  REVIEWS., 

Mn*i<  'iM*!  f'lf  l»  hifiifril  III  ifi;  v;iriVtv.  ody  since  the  "  Gotterdammerung  "  Tr^ii^- 
ll^fMifl|'  'iM'iifi  Mifl'iflif  hirth;.  frit;iin  li;ii  m/irxt/t.  lie  wrote  two  piano  concertos, — 
frtMMi'  I'lMfi'tfi'iM'  \fiii  fi  ( ii|rni/r  iliriM  ;i(  ofK  r  r;irly  works,  not  of  his  best  inspiration, — a 
rtH  Id  lnfi|ijfi|>  hi  "Mmi  Mm\wII.  iiiiil  In  fKinr  I:l^^e  number  of  the  kind  of  poetically  de- 
mHim  I  hi'  iMMil'iil  iiiih\  iihinlilv  nf  v;|irn  h,  scriptive  smaller  works  for  piano  which  have 
M|i|i'iMMi  Imiiii  ihi  (ii')i.  hn  mill'  Mii)%t;iiillv  been  (h'snissed  above,  and  almost  half  a  huH- 
iiiMii  -'iliiiii  'Hill  intiii  \i\iil,  :iMil  III  the  inusjc  died  son^s  of  singular  loveliness  and  char- 
it  hlih  h»  (I'Mi  ImmIi  It  (hi  hrii'hi  III  his  :u'(er.  The  two  symphonic  poems, '*  Hamlet 
iitMiiM  Miii^h  ill.  !i\,  ihi  "  Sim  l*irrrs '*  :ind  ( )pheh'a  "  and  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine"; 
•iihl  ihi-  l-i  I  iMM  M.M'ii-i  II  I.  nnmi'.i;ikMble  iwo  "  traj;:ments,"  *' The  Saracens",  and 
•iMil  bi\Mntl  ill  pnii  lln .  rin|«h:iii<  :dl\  pri  ''Lovely  Alda  *  (portions  of  a  projected 
.•iiH'il  ii  1 1  iM  M  n  I  xJiiili.  :i  mou'  nl  \r.iis  "  Rohiiul  *  symphonv),  and  the  first  orches- 
•tpit  -M  Nt  ii  M.«\wtl  in  I  pi  i« r  .\\^;\\\  i\\\\ou\\  \\i\\  s\\'\u\  opus  42,  which  he  might  have  en- 
\\'\\\\%  \nii  Ml  in  nin  >i  m  ilri ,  Nn  wxw  eUe  (itied  "Sxlvan,"  complete  the  record  of  his 
\\'\r  swwr  \u\\  ilMinnnj'  n\d  nu'uuM.d^le  ouipiu.  save  tor  some  spirited  but  not  very 
0\^»\i»-  «n  «>  I"  h  »nd  Miiluidud  x  w  .\\  \\V  n\>poiiani  part-sonjrs  for  male  voices.  The 
\\\\\  ih»n  I  \>i  Imm  \\u\  -n, ».  ^»M\>piw,Mv  list  v*omprises  sivty-two  opus  numbers  and 
^^j\.^  \>  I  M  io\/m,i  ».»  11  »sii  Im  ti -.mm^  ot  1  "*;  separate  vvmpasitions. — not  a  remarkable 
ibi  n  »  \r' M  ^^^^  ^i\^^\\^  ^v■\'^^^^\  iM  A  i,\  a\\\Muplishment,  in  p\>int  of  quantity,  yet 
NN\>l\n     iMo,  <     ,N^    ^^^\^v ,  »     «  \)^- ^  vn-.n^.     w  1*,,^  j».otab'.e  and  p'.'X'ioi'.s  in  qualit)'. 

^V1^■^•^  UN"    1'*    i^<    \L    'i'*      111*      >•       i  N.    Iv" 
iN         )\i  .     /',\     *•  ".,       *.'i**    *«:    ■.."    V  ^\     ;''..,;    \\  .•;v 

)n^,V     •■.■.'..■.'•   •  •.     -1  \x        V'v.>    ''.^,:   s"   ^xV         WVr,:,  :hr  v\:s;.,;"   :r.ir.er  znar  wonder,  is 
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>      -..    .,\'.      ^       '.^     ^•.,       •    ,    ",-.v.  V     :  N*  :*.;;..  V  /t   :"'":.>  ^,..»..:\  ?     W'hat  are  the 
•N*-.«  •  ■     :'  *,  ^x -.v    ,'*N  ,-.vx    ,  -v:  ■.*;:.. V'  :*;:  w.  r<.  .\:rcz  ;.".'..  ::  Mac  I>ow- 
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]N  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHEEP  BARONS. 

BY  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 

npHE  cattle  barons  of  the  West,  who  once  "  norther,"    and    in    summer,    even    to   the 

held  undisputed  sway  over  the  greai  grassy  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  above 

public  domain,  have  been  displaced,  in  the  timber  line,  one  will  come  upon  sheep  camps. 

last  few  years,  by  new  lords  of  wealth  and  ^,,„  „,,^„    ,   »^„^ 

1         i     '  THE  SHEEP   INTEREST  COMING  TO  ITS  OWN. 

power, — the  sheep  men. 

Travel  over   the   Pecos  country  in   New  The  metamorphosis  of  the  stock  industry 

Mexico,   wliere  John    Chisum   ruled   tike  a  in  the  West,  though  it  is  perfectly  natural  in 

lord  of  old,  and  where  his  baronial  retamers  the  course  of  events,   has  not  been  accom-. 

fought  desperate  battles  with  the  retainers  plished  without  discomfort  and  loss  of  life. 

of  rival  cattle  barons,  and  what  will  you  find  For  twenty  years  the  sheep  man  has  fought 

but  sheep,   and   more  sheep?     To   be  sure  for  every  foot  of  ground  he  has  gained  in  the 

there  are  plenty  of  cattle  left  in  the  country,  West.     He  has  fought  pitched  battles  with 

but  they  are  split  up  in  tiny  herds  among  the  cowmen  and  ranchers,  and  has  seen  his  sheep 

small  ranchers,  while  most  of  the  unfenced  slaughtered   by   tens  of   thousands,   and   his 

range  is  grazed  over  by  great  flocks  of  sheep,  herders  killed  or  driven  in  ignominy  from  the 

of  all  grades  and  values,  in  charge  of  Mexi-  disputed    territory.      But   always    the   sheep 

can  herders  in  all  states  of  somnolency.    In  owner  has  come  back  across  the  "  dead  line," 

Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  where  until    finally    his    enemy   has  yielded    place, 

the  dust  of  the  cattle  trails  once  clouded  the  To-day  the  sheep  man  is  the  stronger,  in^ 

blue  skies,  the  old  highways  of  the  steer  are  stead  of  the  weaker  party.     A  few  months 

grass-covered,  and, — the  mockery  of  it! — are  ago,  when  there  was  a  raid  on  a  sheep  camp 

fed  over  by  dusty-backed  herds  whose  eternal  in  northern  Wyoming,  the  sheep  men  offered 

"  ba-a-a  "  brings  a  curl  of  contempt  to  the  a  large  reward  for  the  capture  of  those  who 

lips  of   the  cowman.     Where  the  cowboys  had  slain  the  sheep  and   burned   the  sheep 

once  faced  the  storms  of  the  prairie,  in  their  wagons.      Furthermore,    they    armed    their 

yellow  slickers,  the  sheep  herder  now  crawls  herders,  and,  in  some  instances  where  danger 

into  his  canvas-covered  sheep  wagoni  where  seemed    most   threatening,  stationed    guards 

he   lives    in   comfort    through    the   hardest  about  the  flocks  and  announced  that  any  r^at- 
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tl(*  intrrnitM  timt  siniKht  a  fit;ht  would  be  fall,  and  ships  them  to  some  convenient  point 
Aivoiuinoilatrd.  Smh  boldness  would  have  to  be  fed  through  the  winter.  His  profits  arc 
hern  unthn\i)>ht  ot  ten  >nirs  a);o,  and  the  case  in  the  increased  prices  he  gets  for  the  sheep 
Himply  sluiws  hnw  the  sheep  men  have  grown  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  greatest  shccp- 
in  jMiwei  until  practically  they  are  the  dicta-  /feeding  ground  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Col- 
XwUx  insteati  ot  submitting  to  the  dictation  [lins  and  Greeley,  Colo.,  a  few  miles  north 
\\i  tethers,  of  Denver.    This  is  the  richest  agricultural 

The  sheep  \\\\\\\  has  had  many  prejudices  community  in  the  world,  producing  the  high- 
\\\  oveivtuue,  ^'hiet  ot  these  has  been  the  est  quality  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  other 
the^tvy  that  siteep  destroy  a  range,  trampling  farm  products.  Sugar-beet  pulp  and  alfalfa 
out  the  i\H)ts  ot  ^rass  and  rendering  a  feed-  are  fed  to  the  sheep,  which  ftitten  rapidljr  on 
ing  giound  \alutloss  when  om^  tltey  have  this  diet,  and  \\'hich  conunand  top  pmes 
I^HA^I  oNot  it.*  I  ho  tolly  ot  this  statement  when  shipped  to  market.  Tens  of  thoiMmds 
has  been  \len>onstiated  in  the  \Vest»  where  of  sheep  are  fed  in  Colorado  every  winter, 
the  Siinu'  u^t^'inc  ^uninds  have  been  \ised  by  and  sometimes  the  profits  of  the  sheep  feed- 
uuUi\M\s  ot  sheep  t\M  \ears  atu)  are  as  gixKl  ers  are  phenomenal,  sheep  that  are  boo^it 
t\v-d4\  us  when  the  sheep  tiist  went  on  them,    tor  $5  on  the  range  being  sold  for  $8  after 

three  months  of  feeding  at  the 


A   texN    ti^uu^   NNiH   best   emphasize  the  summer  ffeoixc  arove  the  TiMWa  twi. 

jir\\\>th  ,ind  in^j\Mt,in\T  ot  the  sherp  industry-  The  rjinge  question  is  the  gieaiesi  proUem 

in  the  I  o,t^\l  Statts,     In  iSrS,  aavrding  t\>  that  anifronts  the  sheep  owner*  thoi^  it  is 

ti^uivx  tuMv,shi\J  b\  the  DeiMrtment  ot  .Agri-  hardly  so  vrxing  as  it  appears  in  die  eyes  of 

\uUuJ\\  tV*v  weir  ,<>.:•  4v\^vV  sheep  in  the  the  cattle  owner,  because  sheep  fccd  doser 

Vwitwi  State's,  auvUm^  J 4mwry  u  Uk^7.  there  than   cattle   and    consequently   require   less 

wn^  <.^x:4^\vx\^  vSe<^\  V^\  Jaouaiv  k  i^x\?,  cnuing  ground.    The  sheep  cmncrs  usually 

tViv  weiv  o.^sHH.S^o  sSein^  in  the  vvuntry,  have  two  ranges  for  their  flocks* — u  wmter 

l>c  ^Kv^e\ASJ^^  t?v*ra  ivxs  t\Mvx^7  is  due  tv>  the  range  and  a  summer  range.     Tin 

v^\HAv*?vviMJ\  vUntvind  K^r  mutu>i^  and  UmK  rungf  is  usually  im™  the  high  plateau 

l^Mvi-iV^  ^*  tS  >».-■' ::tc  «ind  slAUnjhter  ot  a  Iat^  adMoent  tv^  the  Rwky  Mountains. 

|\vt^»<>  o*  :S*  :\*M*  iu:^vNr:  ot  sh^v^v    Suvk-  The  siKn\>?  n>elt  fast  and  do  not  diift;  and 

\A?v»N    *vis'*t>i    ?'\^*>    OSvACv\    V^^mSa.    St»  the  sheet^  can  teed  a!1  winter  on  the  honch 

JA>ct<^.  K.t:*vtv  v^  :\.  AiNi  IVt^xv?  in  tSe  Ust  grass  and  sasybrush.     In  summer  tke 

K*\\    \v\i'^  vN'w    A   :*vt^\*tKknis   iiVTeju*'   in  Are  tr;»r;evl  ?v>  tKsr  nx^unr£ns*  or 

vWv  OvNXV  V  v.\t;;i:^t\".  A!K?  sti"  tSc  s«|^  u^  tSc  sx'-ir.:***"-   -urr^   S    freight. 

^\\   \tv  'm  v"n    vvpc  ;\KY  w'th  the  vW^MiKi.  tSe  jir-jjr  T^*:  c'Vv^'N?  oJtn  be  reached  fcr  lail- 

l:    >  vi  ,    "v  viv   :\i:  rS*  ^*tA*  nuivSc?   ot  twao.     He-e  v  •/■^rt^  !*vr:S  the  sheep  feed 

Ovw  ..*  /**«*! *^   t.  :s\>S.  ^^  i>  ,tS*;::  IaVW  x»iK:er  \k\t!  vX^evl-rxH^i^     v^tereralhr  tfaer  are 

vW  ^-w    \i  *  :  V  '^^v^VN  .*?  *  i",a*\   »,  ivx^''.  t.tKet>  wv*  .tVxe  :*r»*Sf-  *  rw.  for  dfee  laaon 

l>vvv  \uN  N\*^*  I  Vi^^  ^vvviM.'    *  MvSYt.tivi  :\it  tV  c'-t^^^'s  ^'t*  rSr  '^vrtrnrfts  at  the  gmtt 

tK^    W   •  *•  .>^   \i>   \isv<\    \L*«*u:m.  ,ttNs  rx  •••row     IV  t  V  .'"v 'M-^  -*05>e-virr  the 

IK'^%   ;v    •    V'*"\>v:  Ovw  S:i:v     *  tS'  I  *vvmv  r,t  ;^  ix^aSln  ,t*v  Si'v    S.t    :"  rrxl:tT 

Vte<   vx'\    .\*  » •►    vX"   'iX'v*    >rv\.v^vN*   Vive  S\t\\.    vH>v^\s   ^xv    :'*^a:   35 

^jfcN    i.'^^    .^*  ♦  z^.      '  *      A"*      V    r*:  i    \-  t*  A*    'n:   tv  >vo     wv  tv  *v«..:TLr 

w  v^v  ^  s  -".'v     V  %:  >i>  pt>^«  7w' 

•\^    >.>  >iHx:-\   ^    "^  ^^^^   -*^"''^-    *•'*   -'*^**  *^•VA^     .»    .V     *  *>^-  '.^^     -:  rx-   lenient  it 

?^K«y  x<^e*-  >**'S.  ituRutt  Ai>^   .jan<^   «»  ^V  a*      %.»5^v   *s»   >V  ts;«»ti^^  %il«r^  » 
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will  be  found  in  prirr.e  condition.  The  with  ever)'thing  he  needs,  and  there  is  no 
writer  has  passed  over  one  of  the  greatest  limit  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  fare, 
winter  ranges  in  Wyoming  in  June,  and  has  He  is  given  earls  blanche  to  order  what  the 
traveled  full  sixty  miles  from  the  Union  market  affords,  and  the  "  camp  tender,"  who 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  Colorado  State  line,  comes  with  supplies  once  or  twice  a  week, 
without  seeing  any  living  thing  other  than  sees  that  the  order  is  promptly  filled.  The 
an  antelope  and  a  coyote.  Yet  by  September  sheep  wagon,  in  which  the  herder  lives  in 
this  range  will  ht  alive  with  sheep,  it  being  winter,  is  a  veritable  house  on  wheels.  It  is 
estimated  that  no  less  than  i.OOO.OOO  are  a  canvas  covered  wagon,  containing  cook- 
fed  on  this  ideal  winter  range  which  is  SO  stove,  bunk,  cupboard,  and,  in  short,  every- 
lonely  in  summer.  The  Sierra  Madrc  thing  that  can  make  life  bearable  for  the 
Mountains,  whose  tops  can  just  be  descried  herder.  In  one  of  these  wagons  a  man  can 
above  the  plains  line,  near  Rawlins,  are  remain  comfortable  while  a  "  norther "  rages 
filled  with  sheep  every  summer,  and,  in  turn,  without.  In  summer,  while  in  the  moun- 
are  deserted  m  hen  the  snows  begin  to  drift  tains,  he  lives  in  a  tent,  but  this  is  all  a  man 
in  winter,  requires  among  fuch  ideal  natural  surround- 

THE  herder's  life  AND  DUTIES.  '     i      ^u  .it-  .... 

In  the  sprmg,  at  lambmg  tmie,  is  the  herd- 
Naturally  the  central  figure  in  the  sheep  er's  season  of  responsibility.  It  is  then  that 
business  is  the  herder.  He  is  the  man  upon  a  May  snowstorm  will  wipe  out  the  year's 
whom  the  owner  depends  for  the  safety  of.  crop  of  lambs,  if  the  flock  is  caught  in  a  bad 
an  averag;  flock  of  from  2000  to  25001  place,  and  it  is  then  that  the  band  must  be 
sheep,  which  may  be  worth  from  $10,000'  closely  guarded  against  the  dangers  from 
to  $30,000.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  look  coyotes  and  wolves.  Care  must  always  be 
upon  the  sheep  herder  as  a  man  who  takes  exercised  in  changing  feeding  ground,  lest 
i:p  this  employment  because  he  is  "  locoed  "  the  sheep  get  among  poison  weeds  and  die. 
or  because  he  cannot  do  anything  else.  Noth-  Countless  sheep  have  been  lost  in  this  man- 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No  ner,  the  herder  being  unaware  of  any  danger 
sheep  owner  could  put  so  much  responsibility  until  the  poisoned  animals  began  to  drop  by 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  incompetent  or  irre-  the  score. 

sponsible   man.     The   herders   are  selected       On  the  plains,  rattlesnakes  spice  the  herd- 

from  the  best  material  the  labor  market  has  er's  life  with  danger,  and  he  must  be  always 

to  oifer,  and  are  paid  from  $50  to  $75  a  on  his  guard  against  this  enemy.     In  some 

month  and  board.    The  herder  is  furnished  localities,  v.here  the  snakes  are  numerous,  a 
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rartlesnakc  a  dav  will  be  killed  throughout    »a»-s  in  danger  of  being  caught  in  a  storm 
the  summer,  and  generally  the  herder  has  to    that  wil!  not  only  destroy  the  floct  but  him- 
usc  caution  in  mating  his  bed  on  the  plains    self  as  well.     The  storms  that  sweep  down 
lest  he  a«  ake  to  find  a  rattler  as  a  bedfellow,    from  the  north  on  the  great  plains  sometimes 
The    herders   =ing   a    song   descriptive  of    come  with  scant  warning.    A  herder  may  be 
their  troubles.     There  are  many  verses  of  it,    less  than  a  mile  from  his  wagon,  and  yet  will 
but  these  "il!  suffice,  though  to  get  their  full    be  hopelessly  lost  in  the  whirling  flakes.     It 
effect  one  should   hear  them  chanted  by  a    is  the  same  danger  that  used  to  face  the  cow- 
shepherd  in  some  lonch'  camp :  bo>'   on   the  range,   and   now   the   herder  is 
O,  a  man  ;hai  herds  iho  ^heep  ha*  got  lols  of    '^^^^     "PO"     t"     "st    his    life.       Electrical 
cau-t  vi  weep. —                                            storms,  also,  mean  danger,  and  many  herders 
He  M  l-etter  j..:n  the  army  and  get  fal ;  are  struck  by  lightning  and   their  flocks  left 
^°^   "mind 'i'^ncve7ai*'v  ^^*   '^"''  ''"'"'*''   '^^""    ^'  ''"'  "'"^   "'  '''^  elements  or  the  coyotes. 
And   3\    leneth    ihey   "11    drive   you    crazy   with  y^E  \AH.-E  OF  IXWS. 
their   Llat. 

It  is  only  natural   that  the  sheep  herder 

Youta^enm  the  sprmg.  when  the  lambmg  doth    should   place   a   vast   amount   of   reliance   on 

You  «Sk   jntil  vour  feet  are  alwai  =  sere.  '^'^  ^°^-     ^^'"''out  the  sheep  dog  it  would  be 

For  they  Ve  laml'ing  here  and  there  and  ihey  Ve    impossible    to    handle    the    great    flocks    thai 

lambing  everywhere.  graze  over  the  plains  and   mountains  of  (he 

And^^the  ewe.^  blat  and   ihe  lambs  keep  up  a    West,     Usually  the  dog  is  a  collie,— perhaps 

'^'^''  tracing  his  ancestry  to  "  Bob.  Son  of  Battle," 

When  the  gra=s  gel-  short   below   to  the  moun-    The  dogS  are  owned  by  the  sheep  outfits,  and 

_     tain;  hc /j'.  go:  some  of  them  command  fabulous  prices. 

■"  Why.  they  thmk  more  of  their  dogs  than 

the>-  do  of  theif  men,"  said  a  herder  to  the 

While  you  travel  to  the  music  of  their  blat.        writer,      "  The    man    who   owns   our   outfit 

has  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  the  sheep  game 

Evcr>-  year  adds  to  the  tragedies  of  the    and  spends  most  of  his  time  In  Europe,     But 

sheep  range,  lor  in  winter  the  herder  is  al-    he  makes  it  a  practice  to  visit  all  his  sheep 

camps  once  a  year.     Last  time  he  called  at 

my  camp  he  spoke  to  the  dog  before  he  qioke 

to  me.     That  shoM-s  you   how   much  th^ 

think  of  the  dogs." 

The  dogs  arc  always  busy,  for  in  feeding 
the  sheep  almost  invariably  scatter  to  some 
evtcnt.  The  wise  herder  will  not  let  any 
strays  wander  into  gulches  or  .irroyos,  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  coyote  lurking  there, 
ready  to  run  oft  the  animnl.  The  Aog  is 
always  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  flock  scat- 
ters too  much  will  soon  he  at  the  heels  of 
the  farthest  sheep,  barking  and  snapping  and 
driving  them  to  the  main  bunch.  In  the 
mountain  sheep  camps  the  dog's  work  is  ex- 
hausting, as  it  is  hard  for  him  to  make  his 
(vay  across  the  steep  slopes  and  iump  over 
the  fallen  timber.  On  the  plain?  the  dog  is 
likely  to  get  sore-footed,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  cactus  through  which  he  must 
run.  Some  of  the  most  successful  herders  in 
northern  Wyoming  use  a  dog  that  is  part 
wolf  and  part  collie.  The  wolf  strain  is 
said  to  give  the  animals  tougher  feet,  as  well 
a:  hardier  constitutions. 
wc-cL  IS-  THE  WAREHOUSE  AT  BiLLiMis  MONT.  "^^^  intelligence  of  the  average  sheep  dog 
,-n.e  Ere.test  wool-shipptos  eeoter  to  the  Dnltrt  lia.s  not  been  overrated.  Mid  the  animals  seem 
State*.)  to  realize  uistinctiveiy  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
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require  few  orders  from  the  herders.  In  one 
sheep  camp  visited  by  the  writer,  there  was 

a  small  patch  of  ^rass  reserved  for  the  saddle 
pony  of  the  camp  tender.  The  dog  knew 
when  the  sheep  approached  that  sacred  grass 
and  would  not  allow  one  of  the  woolly  ani- 
mals to  set  foot  upon  it. 

PERILS  IM  THE  BUSINESS. 

Patience  and  good-nature  must  be  the 
chief  equipments  of  the  sheep  herder.  A 
surly  or  impatient  herder  would  soon  play 
havoc  with  a  valuable  flock.  The  successful 
herder  is  tireless,  vigilant,  devoted,  even 
tempered,  and,  when  occasion  demands, 
heroic.  His  first  thought  is  always  of  his 
sheep  and  his  last  thought  of  himself.  That 
is  why  one  seldom  hears  of  a  Western  herder 
abandoning  his  flock  in  a  storm  and  setting 
out  to  save  himself.  Generally,  when  the 
sheep  perish,  the  herder  perishes  too,  and  only 
the  dog  remains,  howling  over  the  dead 
bodies,  to  tell  of  the  grewsome  and  all  too 
common  chapter  of  prairie  life. 

When  disaster  descends  on  a  sheep  flock 
it  is  usually  sudden  and  complete.  Storms 
are  not  the  only  things  for  the  herder  to 
guard  against.  General  Manuel  Gonzales, 
a  Mexican  sheep  owner,  sustained  a  loss  of 
$50,000  in  a  few  minutes  nhen  3000  sheep 
and  400  cattle  on  his  hacienda  near  Tam- 
pico  were  driven  by  prairie  fires  into  trenches 
that  had  been  dug  to  prevent  their  theft. 

In  the  summer  camps,  especially  below 
timber  line,  there  is  always  danger  that  the 
sheep  will  kill  themselves  trying  to  leap  over 
tallen  timber.  Let  the  lead  sheep  fall  in 
making  the  jump  over  a  log,  and  soon  there 
will  be  many  sheep  piled  on  top  of  him,  and 
perhaps  fifty  or  one  hundred  will  be  smoth- 
ered or  have  their  necks  broken  before  the 
herder  can  arrive. 

GUARDING  AGAINST   PO[SO>f   AND  DISEASE. 

The  herder  must  exercise  constant  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter  of  feed.  He  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  poison  weeds.  The 
sheep  may  have  thrived  on  a  certain  tract  of 
prairie,  but  let  them  wander  into  a  "  poison 
gulch,"  where  tire  deadly  weeds  grow,  and 
they  will  drop  dead  by  the  score. 

Contagion  often  appears  in  the  form  of 
scabies,  and  to  prevent  this  dread  disease  the 
Government  has  established  dipping  stations 
at  various  places  on  the  range.  Here  every 
sheep  man  must  bring  his  flocks  at  certain 
times  oi  the  year  and  have  them  "  dipped," 
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which  process  consists  in  making  each  sheep 
swim  through  a  vat  containing  a  vile  mixture 
of  tobacco,  sulphur,  and  lime.  Scabies  is 
caused  by  a  parasite  which  gets  under  the 
skin  and  causes  the  wool  to  drop,  and  eventu- 
ally weakens  the  sheep  until  the  animal  diei. 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Government 
and  the  various  sheep  States,  the  disease  has 
been  practically  eradicated. 

SHEARING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Sheep-shearing  time  brings  to  the  fore  an- 
other interesting  class  of  men, — the  shearers. 
These  men  begin  their  work  in  the  south, 
where  the  shearing  is  early,  and  work  north 
through  the  seas<jn,  finishing  their  work  in 
Montana  and  Canada.  The  shearing  is  done 
by  contract,  in  pens  that  are  equipped  with 
cosily  machinery.  Formerly  sheep  were 
clipped  by  shears,  but  the  modern  shearing 
knife,  run  by  steam  or  electricity,  is  used 
nearly  altogether  to-day.  The  machine  is 
not  much  faster  than  the  old-fashioned 
sheara,  but  it  does  the  work  in  much  more 
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cleanly  fashion,  and  leaves  less  wool  on  the  and  then  come  the  commission  men,  from 
sheep.  The  saving  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  the  Boston  wool  houses,  who  appoint  sales 
a  pound  of  wool  on  each  sheep  amounts  to  a  days.  Different  sacks  are  opened  for  inspec- 
great  deal  of  money* when  so  many  millions  tion,  and  the  buyers  write  out  their  offers 
of  sheep  are  sheared  in  a  season.  for  various  lots.  The  highest  bidders  get 
The  shearing  is  done  early  in  the  summer,  the  clip.  If  two  or  three  have  bid  the  same, 
The  herders  bring  up  their  bands  of  sheep  the  sale  is  determined  by  the  flipping  of  a 
and  run  the  animals  into  pens.  The  shearers  coin.  After  it  is  sold,  the  wool  is  put  into 
in  the  pens  grasp  the  animals  and  soon  the  powerful  baling  machines  and  baled  for 
keen  knives  are  cutting  through  the  wool,  shipment  east,  where  it  is  scoured  and  finds 
The  fleece  comes  off  almost  in  a  single  gar-  its  way  through  various  channels  of  com- 
ment, so  neatly  do  the  skilled  shearers  work,  merce  into  the  clothing  of  the  people. 
Despite  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  work,  Tremendous  fortunes  are  being  made  in 
the  men  standing  all  day  in  a  stooping  pos-  the  West  in  the  sheep  business.  Most  of 
ture,  some  astoimding  records  are  made,  the  men  who  have  made  fortunes  have 
One  shearer,  Frank  Hewitt,  of  Saratoga,  started  as  slieep  herders  and  have  put  their 
Wyo.,  who  is  credited  with  being  the  savings  into  small  flocks  of  their  own. 
champion  shearer  of  the  United  States,  won  Probably  the  largest  individual  sheep  owner 
a  medal  at  tlie  Chicago  Exposition,  in  com-  in  the  world,  who  made  a  small  beginning 
petition  with  nineteen  other  shearers,  by  not  many  years  ago,  is  Charles  M.  Bair,  of 
shearing  lOO  sheep  in  three  hours  and  twen-  Billings,  Mont.  Mr.  Bair,  besides  owning 
ty-seven  minutes.  It  is  said  that  this  shearer  a  vast  amount  of  sheep  range  in  Montana, 
turns  out  an  average  of  175  sheep  a  day  leases  a  large  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian 
throughout  a  shearing  season.  With  a  dozen  reservation  for  grazing  purposes.  This  year 
men  shearing  sheep  with  such  rapidity,  it  is  the  Bair  wool  clip  amounted  to  1,500,000 
no  wonder  that  the  wool  is  soon  stacked  high  pounds.  At  22  cents  this  would  net  the 
in  sacks  at  the  sheds,  ready  for  shipment,  owner  about  $330,000.  Yet  this  probably 
About  100  sheep  a  day  may  be  accepted  as  represents  less  than  half  of  Mr.  Bair's  in- 
the  general  average  for  a  shearer.  The  come  for  the  year,  as  his  sales  of  mutton  and 
operators  get  8  cents  per  fleece,  so  it  is  seen  lan»bs  were  large. 

that  their  pay  is  relatively  high,  though  it  is  The  Government  has  turned  its  attention 

none  too  much  when  one  considers  the  ex-  to  breeding  the  most  suitable  sheep  for  Wcst- 

hausting  nature  of  the  work  and  the  short-  ern  range  conditions,  and  an  experiment  sta- 

ness  of  the  shearing  season.  tion  has  been  established  at  Laramie,  Wyom., 

o^.o^.r'o  ^, ,,.  where  the  development  of  the  ideal  sheen  is 
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being  carried  out.  It  is  the  aim  to  produce  a 
After  the  wool  has  been  clipped  it  is  gath-  sheep  that  is  at  once  hardy  and  active,  a  great 
ered  up  from  the  shearing-pen  floor  and  put  wool  producer,  and  first-class  for  market 
into  sacks.  P^ach  sack  contains  about  500  purposes.  When  this  result  has  been  ob- 
pounds,  and  these  sacks  are  shipped  to  the  tained,  America  will  have  to  depend  on  no 
nearest  wool  center.  Billings,  Mont.,  is  the  other  country  for  a  portion  of  its  wool,  as  it 
greatest  wool  shipping  center  in  the  world,  does  to-day.  With  its  great  variety  of  cli- 
From  the  plains  about  Billings  a  constant  matic  and  other  favoring  conditions,  with  its 
stream  of  wool  pours  into  the  warehouses,  freedom  from  drouths,  abundance  of  vegeta- 
The  sacks  of  wool  are  sometimes  brought  tion,  and  convenient  transportation,  the 
hundreds  of  miles  across  the  prairie,  piled  United  States  can  hardly  help  becoming 
high  on  great  freight  wagons  and  drawn  by  first,  instead  of  third,  among  the  sheep- 
six,  eight,  and  even  sixteen-horse  teams.  The  breeding  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  very 
sacks  are  piled  in  the  warehouses  at  Billings,  shortly. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

BY    LOUIS    WINDMULLER. 

VVTITH  the  beginning  of  civilization  the  nah  and  Gemara  were  more  abstruse  than 
demand  for  knowledge  became  great-  the  writ  they  proposed  to  elucidate.  Lx)rd 
er  than  existing  facilities  could  satisfy.  Stu-  Bacon  himself,  who  originated  the  idea  to 
dents  were  wont  to  take  fatiguing  journeys  create  a  dictionary  of  science  and  art,  paid 
to  profit  by  the  inadequate  material  they  little  attention  to  its  classification, 
could  reach.  That  they  generously  appre-  The  honor  of  first  bringing  a  dictionary  of 
ciated  it  is  manifested  by  the  statues  of  general  knowledge  into  alphabetical  order 
Minerva  and  Esculapius  which  adorned  belongs  to  Ephraim  Chambers,  an  English 
the  Alexandrian  library,  and  by  its  designa-  Quaker,  whose  taste  for  literature  was  ac- 
tion,— '*  medicine  chest  of  the  mind";  the  quired  in  a  globemaker's  studio;  he  stole  the 
200,(XX>  scrolls  it  contained  made  it  of  an-  time  belonging  to  his  master  to  compose  be- 
cient  collections  the  most  complete.  hind  the  shop  counter  the  encyclopedia  pub- 
Difficulties  of  gathering  a  library  and  of  lished  in  1727.  His  work  was  appreciated 
getting  information  suggested  the  idea  of  a  beyond  his  sanguine  expectations ;  the  men  of 
cyclopedic  condensation  of  the  widely  dis-  letters  who  gloated  over  his  folios  wondered 
persed  intelligence  so  as  to  better  facilitate  why  this  desideratum  had  not  sooner  been 
general  propagation.  provided.  Within  eighteen  years  five  edi- 
Among  authors  who  assisted  students  by  tions  were  required  to  supply  an  unheard-of 
these  compilations  were  Speusippos,  a  disci-  demand.  With  every  edition  the  welcome 
pie  of  Plato,  and  M.  Terentius  Varro,  a  book  was  enlarged,  and  after  Chambers' 
friend  of  Cicero,  called  "  the  most  learned  of  death  further  improved  by  Abraham  Rees. 
all  Romans."    Their  collaborations  have  been  u                               n 
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lost;  but  a  similar  work  by  the  elder  Pliny, 

called  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  has  been  pre-  A  French  translation  led,  in  1751,  to  the 

served.    It  comprised  extracts  from  the  many  publication,  by  the  philosopher  Diderot  and 

thousand  volumes  Pliny  read  on  the  princi-  the  mathematician  D'Alembert,  of  the  "  En- 

ple  that  something  may  be  learned  from  al-  cyclopedie  raisonee  des  Sciences  des  Arts  et 

most  every  author.    Although  his  work  and  des  Metiers."     The  far-sighted  authors  an- 

the  works  of  the  medieval  scholars  who  fol-  swered  not  alone  questions  referring  to  the 

lowed  Pliny's  example  were  not  comprehen-  past  and  to  their  own  times,  but  they  knew 

sive  and  soon  became  antiquated,  they  attest  how  to  anticipate  some  issues  which   their 

the   continued   thirst   for  knowledge  which  readers  might  be  moved,  by  events  of  the  im- 

good  books  only  could  satisfy.     This  thirst  pending   Revolution,    to    investigate   in    the 

led  to  the  ingenious  device  of  printing  letters  future.     When  two  volumes  had  appeared 

with  movable  type.  the  sale  of  the  work  was  prohibited  and  the 

Gutenberg's  invention  encouraged  a  vast  collected  material  was  seized  on  pretence  that 

publication  of  books;  within  less  than  fifty  the    contents    might    endanger    the    vested 

years  25,000  works,  in  editions  of  500  copies,  rights  of  church  and  state.     The  authorities 

or  nearly  12,500,000  volumes,  were  issued,  soon  reconsidered  their  action,  however,  and 

The  "  Bibliotheque  Nationale,"  in  Paris,  the  readily  consented  to  a  reinstatement  of  the 

most  important  of  all  libraries,  contains  2,-  encyclopedic  editors. 

500,000  tomes  alone.     The  more  libraries  Diderot's  troubles  culminated  on  the  ap- 

grew  the  more  evident  became  the  necessity  pearance  of  the  last  volumes,  when  he  was 

for  means  of  condensation  to  make  the  col-  mortified  by  the  discovery  that  his  publisher, 

lections  more  accessible  to  the  growing  mul-  Le  Breton,  had  mutilated  important  articles 

titude  of  eager  learners.  to  escape   further    pursuit   by   the   vigilant 

Want  of  system  was  the  most  serious  clergy.  Despite  such  emasculation,  Diderot's 
drawback  of  the  early  compilations.  For  the  work  retained  in  the  world  of  letters  the  prc- 
interpretation  of  our  Bible,  most  successful  eminence  it  had  acquired.  Among  its  illus- 
of  religious  cyclopedias,  a  concordance  be-  trious  collaborators  were  Rousseau,  Mar- 
came  necessary.  The  Talmud  had  failed  to  montel,  Buffon,  Necker,  Grimm,  and  Hol- 
explain  difficult  passages/  because  the  Mish-  bach.    Voltaire,  whose  bold  warfare  against 
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medieval  abuses  made  him,  of  all  its  pro-  whose  writings  he  had  translated,  publidied, 

motors,  the  most  efficient,  spent  the  greater  in  1771,  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Cyclopedia 

part  of  his  life  in  prison  or  in  exile;  his  serv-  Britannica,"  which,  with  cveiy  edition,  has 

ice  as  the  champion  of  liberty  was  neither  become  more  celebrated.     Its  continued  ap- 

appreciated  nor  requited  until  he  began   to  preciation  is  shown  by  the  large  sale  of  its 

totter  under  the  infirmity  of  age.  latest   revision.     Regardless  of   his  personal 

The   work   of  these  men   deserves   to  be  appearance,    Smellie    took    no    heed    of    the 

classed    among   the    greatest   of    all   literary  amenities  of  life;  yet  he  won  the  esteem  and 

achievements.     Demonstrating  that  the  "  di-  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.     Bums  said  of 

vine "    right  of   government  was  vested    in  him : 

representatives  of  their  own  choice,   it  em-  "^    head    for    thought    profound    and    clear 
boldened  the  people  of  France  to  «Test  from  unmatched. 

their    cruel    oppressors    their    lasting    inde-         Vet  though  his  caustic  wit  was  biting  rude, 
pendence  heart  was  warm,  benavoient  and  good. 

THE  ORIGINAL  "  BRITANNICA."  EXCELLENT   WORK  OF  THE    GERMANS. 

William    Smellie,    a    Scotch    printer    and        When  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  French  en- 
naturalist,    ambitious    to    emulate     Buflon,    cyclopedists  spread  among  inhabitants  of  that 

portion  of  Contindital 
Europe  which  N^wletHi 
conquered  German  authois 
began  to  be  treated  with 
more  leniency.  Sdiiller 
and  Lessing  were  permit- 
ted to  advocate  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of 
speech  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  severe 
punishment  which  formerly 
had  been  inflicted  on  them 
and  their  predecessors. 

During  this  period  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  a  young  West- 
phalian,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  for  the  daily  use 
of  every  intellectual  per- 
son a  book  of  easy  refer- 
ence. Having  observed  in 
the  clerical  home  of  his 
grandparents  that  the  re- 
ligious ardor  and  dogmas 
of  the  past  were  eclipsed 
by  independent  reflection 
and  individual  research,  he 
became  ambitious  to  fur- 
nish means  to  satisfy  die 
growing  demand  for  a  book 
which  would  equip  the 
mind  with  knowledge. 
Educated  a  merchant,  he 
combined  with  the  instinct 
of  a  trader  the  taste  of  a 
litterateur.  He  was  the 
first  publisher  to  realize 
that  users  of  encjclopedias 
did  not  desire  monographs 
on  chosen  subjects  as  mucii 
as  the  essential  facts  about 
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issued,  in  1812,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Kon-  begins.  By  such  revisions  these  encyclopedias 
versations  Lexikon."  he  laid  the  foundation  constitute  an  endless  chain  of  fructifying 
for  the  most  perfect  system  of  elucidation,    communication    from    the  outside   world    to 

Brockhaus  furnished  in  plain  language  their  subscribers.  Germans  consider  a  hou^e- 
and  condensed  form  the  information  which  hold  without  a  Brockhaus  or  a  Meyer 
any  person  of  understanding  may  at  any  time 
crave  to  seek.  Moving  in  1818  from  Alten- 
burg  to  Leipzig,  where  he  flourished  in  a 
house  that  continues  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Brockhaus  estahlishment,  he  had  before  he 
died  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  that  the 
utility  of  his  work  had  made  his  name 
famous.  A  fourteenth  edition  in  seventeen 
volumes  has  been  published  by  his  grandsons. 

Success  soon  led  to  competition,  Joseph 
Meyer,  a  cobbler's  son,  in  conjunction  with 
Julius  Hermann  Meyer,  his  grandson,  is- 
sued, in  1857,  the  first  edition  of 
"  Meyer's  Konversations  Lexikon  des  All- 
gemeinen  Wissens."  Hans  Meyer,  Joseph's 
grandson,  known  by  his  guide  books  as 
"  the  genial  traveler,"  is  now  publisher 
of  this  encyclopedia.  Brockhaus  and 
Meyer  vie  with  each  other  to  impart,  from 
iheir  offices  in  Leipzig  to  widely  dispersed 
patrons,  whatever  may  transpire  in  the  world 
of  letters,  art,  and  science.  Before  one  edi- 
tion is  completed  the  compilation  for  a  new 
one,  which  generally  follows  ten  years  later 
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incomplete.  Saving  though  th?y  are,  few 
of  them  haggle  when  they  purchase  their 
favorite  lexicon.  Imitations  and  transla- 
tions soon  became  frequent;  the  British  Mu- 
^um  has  specimens  in  many  tongues,  its 
catalogue  including  similar  works  in  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese. 

Goethe's  retentive  memory  permitted  him 
to  spurn  the  use  of  a  "  Konversations  Lexi- 
kon," but  a  Brockhaus  generally  rested  on 
a  convenient  desk,  and  when  one  of  his  vis- 
itors dared  to  differ  with  him  it  was  used  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  master  mind. 
Germany's  most  profound  thinkers  confess 
that  they  never  become  so  learned  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  assistance  of  a  Brockhaus 
or  a  Meyer. 

MODERN   FREMCH   AND   ENGLISH  WORKS. 

"  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,"  edited  by  the 
chemist  Berthelot,  Caniille  Dreyfus,  and 
other  members  of  the  French  Academy,  is  the 
best  obtainable  now  in  the  punctilious  Gallic 
idiom.  But  the  issue  absorbed  from  1886  to 
1903,  seventeen  years,  too  long  a  time  to 
establish  in  this  progressive  age  the  contem- 
plated authority.  The  erudite  first  ten  vol- 
umes had  become  obsolete  before  the  later 
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and  less  comprehensive  tomes  were  avail-  fluence  of  a  brother-in-law, — ^Jonathan  Lea- 
able.  "  Le  Nouveau  Larousse,"  edited  by  vitt, — a  bookbinder,  induced  him  to  make 
Auge,  and  published  from  1897  to  1904,  is  the  book  trade  his  specialty.  Subsequently, 
entertaining,  modern  and  concise,  but  not  when  the  firm,  which  included  his  sons,  had 
scholastic  enough.  become  a  leading  publishing  house,  they  is- 

sued, 1857  to  1863,  their  "  American  Cyclo- 
pedia," and  in  1873  an  illustrated  revision 
in  sixteen  volumes.  The  editors,  George 
Ripley,  who  abandoned  the  gospel  for  litera- 


(One  o(  the  ttrentent  of  the  "  EncrdopedlBtH." ) 

When  Robert  and  William  Chambers,  of 
Edinburgh,  favorably  kno«n  as  tract  pub- 
lishers, became  aware  of  the  success  of  Ger- 
man encyclopedists,  they  realized  that  the 
"  Britannica  "  gave  on  chosen  subjects  more 
information  than  the  average  Briton  could 
read,  which  caused  the  comparatively  small 
circulation.  Consequently,  they  published 
"  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  for  the  People." 
in  ten  volumes,  in  i860,  and  they  have  re- 
vised and  republished  it  carefully  since. 
Broclchaus'  system,  adapted  by  canny  Scotch- 
men to  English  requirements,  was  favorably 
received  and  is  generally  considered  in  Great 
Britain,  at  least,  the  best. 

AMERICAN    UNDERTAKINGS. 

When  Franz  Lieber,  menaced  by  Prussian 
authorities  with  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  took 
refuge  in  Boston,  he  compiled,  after  the  Ger- 
man prototype,  the  first  "  Encyclopedia 
Americana,"  which  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  1839.  Before  his  work  was  antiquated 
the  Appletons  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
an  encyclopedia  of  their  own.  Daniel  Ap- 
pleton  had  come,  in  1825,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  establish  himself  in  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  when  it  was  a  center  of  the  dry- 
goods  trade.    His  literary  tastes  and  the  in- 


ture,  and  Charles  A,  Dana,  at  that  time  the 
keen  editor  of  the  New  ^'ork  Tribune,  were 
assisted  by  H,  Teall,  chief  proofreader  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  This  book,  an  authority  on 
American  affairs,  has  long  been  indispensable 
to  American  students.  Because  he  did  not 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  revised  editions 
Appleton  tost  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
an  American  Brockhaus.  The  interesting 
annual  supplements  he  issued  instead  (twen- 
ty-eight volumes  to  1903)  cannot  replace  the 
book  needed  for  ready  reference. 

An  antiquated  encyclopedia  fails  to  fur- 
nish the  information  requisite  to  understand 
unforeseen  events  that  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  We  must  rely  on  the  en- 
cyclopedia for  a  quick  reply  which  the  muta- 
ble spirit  of  our  age  may  prompt  us  to  ask. 
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Publishers  of  encyclopedias  who  do  not  want 
to  share  the  experience  of  the  Appletons 
should  provide  timely  revisions  to  comply 
with  such  conditions. 

The  failure  of  these  enterprising  publish- 
ers to  keep  their  cyclopedia  up  to  date  may 
be  due  to  the  apathy  of  American  book- 
buyers.  The  German  publisher,  being  in 
closer  touch  with  German  cyclopedia-buyers, 
knows  how  to  interest  them  in  his  new  edi- 
tions; he  makes  a  small  allowance  for  his  old 
copy  if  the  buyer  returns  it.  Americans  go 
out  of  their  way  to  select  a  popular  novel ; 
they  are  inclined  to  buy  a  classic,  which  they 
can  display  in  their  drawing-rooms  as  evi- 
dence of  their  literary  predilections.  But 
few  of  them  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
modern  encyclopedia;  and  almost  all  have  an 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  peripatetic 
solicitor  who  pesters  them  to  subscribe  to 
such  a  book. 

This  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Alvin 
J.  Johnson,  a  Yankee  schoolmaster  who  had 
come  to  New  York  to  hawk  Colton's  atlas. 
His  savings  enabled  him  to  establish  him- 
self as  Colton's  competitor,  and  Johnson's 
maps  were  recognized  as  the  best.  This  rep'' 
utation,  with  the  selection  of  editors  such 
as  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia 
College,  and  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Prince- 
ton, created  a  prestige  for  the  encyclopedia 


which,  as  Appleton's  rival,  he  began  in  1875 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  "  Universal 
American  Encyclopedia." 

Johnson  depended  for  the  sale  of  his  work 
on  the  skill  of  his  canvassers  and  instructed 
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them  in  the  art  he  had  thoroughly  ac- 
quired. With  the  shrewdness  of  a  Sher- 
lock Holmes  his  salesmen  learned  to  combine 
the  penetration  of  a  Lavater ;  a  glance  suf- 
ficed to  disclose  the  foibles  of  their  intended 
victim.  Prepared  to  enlarge  on  the  supe- 
riority of  Johnson's  work  and  answer  ques- 
tions of  the  critical  buyer,  they  could  muster 
the  courage  to  enter  through  the  basement 
the  residence  from  which  they  had  been 
ejected  by  the  front  door.  The  writer,  after 
repulsing  a  similar  attack,  once  found  with 
amazement  that  the  evicted  agent  had  per- 
suaded servants  in  his  kitchen  to  subscribe  on 
the  instalment  plan  to  the  work  he  had  re- 
fused on  any  terms  to  take  in  his  library. 

When  the  Appletons  finally  realized  that 
they  were  overtaken  they  concluded  to  ab- 
sorb their  rival's  establishment;  Johnson's 
encyclopedia  was  then  published  by  Apple- 
tons,  who  continue  the  publication  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Universal  Encyclopedia  and 
Atla-s." 

A  modern  work,  "  The  New  International 
Encyclopedia,"  has  been  added  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Moses  W. 
Dodd  founded  this  house  in  1839  'o  the 
Brick  Church  Chapel  on  the  site-of  the  old 
Timfs  Building.  His  son.  Frank  H.,  senior  , 
member  of  the  present  firm,  entered  his 
father's  counting-room  when  he  was  fifteen. 
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Always    devoted     to    the    advancement    of 

knowSedge,   he  is  a  good  judge  of  literary 
.  values.     In  the  educator,  Daniel  Coit  Gil- 
man,  late  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Air.  Dodd  was  fortunate  to  find  an 


excellent  editor,  who  is  ably  assisted  by 
Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  of  the  Bookman. 

The  "  Internationa!  Encyclopedia "  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  combines  with  the  most 
reliable  information  on  American  subjects 
the  most  lucid  treatment  of  all  subjects.  But 
the  "  International  "  furnishes  names  of  im- 
portant contributors  on  the  title-page  only. 
Meyer,  like  Brockhaus,  does  neither;  they 
are  reliable,  though  they  do  not  disclose  the 
sources  of  their  Information.  Being  editors 
and  publishers  at  the  same  time,  they  scruti- 
nize every  article  with  solicitude  and  assume 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  contents  of 
their  entire  lexicon.  A  greater  homogeneity 
is  thus  attained  than  American  publishers 
may  expect  to  produce  until  a  larger  sale  of 
their  enc>'cl oped  las  admits  of  larger  expendi- 
ture for  editorial  work. 

The  term  "  Konversations  Lexikon," — 
"  Dictionary  for  Conversation," — as  Ger- 
mans continue  to  call  their  encyclopedias, 
arose   from    the    use  of    Diderot's  work   by 


Madame  Pompadour  at  Trianon.  The 
"  Encyclopedie  "  first  served  to  kindle  con- 
versation between  persons  of  liberal  tastes,  an 
accomplishment  seldom  acquired  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  then  when  an  authority  was  needed 
to  solve  mooted  questions, 

American  encyclopedias  will  not  rank 
with  the  German  until  they  are  able  to  com- 
bine with  the  same  thorough  treatment  of 
every  subject  a  price  so  reasonable  as  to  bring 
their  work  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

The  prolific  an  J  prosperous  existence  of 
our  journals  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
solving  this  problem.  We  have  510  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  every  million  of 
inhabitants,  against  160  similar  publications 
to  even,'  million  inhabitants  of  Germany. 
More  than  half  of  the  world's  periodicals  are 
published  here.  We  should  enable  our  pub- 
lishers of  encyclopedias  to  equal  if  not  to  sur- 
pass the  German. 

If  an  American  publisher  were  to  publish 
a  book  of  reference  as  thorough  as  Brock- 
haus', a  legitimate  demand  would  spring  up 
to  mcrease  the  sale  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
compete  in  price  and  quality  with  the  best 
foreign  tvorks. 

The  "  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  recently 
published  In  sixteen  volumes  by  the  Scientific 
American,  is  also  of  great  value.  Frederick 
Converse  Beach,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
Scientific  Jmerican  since  the  retirement  of 
his  father  in  1877,  succeeded  in  making  that 
paper  indispensable  to  American  Inventors. 
He  has  now  succeeded  in  making  this 
encyclopedia  essential  to  American  scientists. 

A  new  American  encyclopedia  published 
1906  to  1908  in  twelve  volumes  has  been 
added  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  concise  text  of  the  American 
edition,  edited  by  the  experienced  author, 
Prof.  Frank  Moore  Colby,  treats  many  top- 
ics ignored  by  our  other  cyclopedists ;  but 
some  articles  on  American  subjects  fall  to 
do  proper  justice  to  their  importance. 

The  publishers  furnish  to  their  clients  five 
hundred  revision  sheets  annually,  free  of 
charge.  These  revisions  may  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  loose,  unpaged  leaves  of  the  re- 
spective volumes,  which  are,  like  the  leaves 
of  modern  mercantile  ledgers,  held  together 
by  ingenious  binders. 


COSMOPOLITAN    CLUBS    IN    AMERICAN    UNI- 

.VERSITY    LIFE. 

BY    LOUIS  LOCHNER. 

(Secretary  of  the  International  Club,  University  of  Wisconsin.) 

T  N  December  last  the  first  convention  of  posers,  throw  on  the  canvas  pictures  of  their 

the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan   Clubs  own  land,  and  serve  refreshments  peculiar  to 

was  held  at  Madison,  Wis.     This  was  the  their  mother  country.     The  list  of  activities 

first  convention  of  its  kind  in  history.     Its  now  includes  meetings  of  a  purely  social  na- 

special  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ture  also,  in  wJiich  the  various  nationalities 

delegates  of  eight  large  universities,  who  at-  have  an  opportunity  to  get  better  acquainted 

tended,  were  foreign  students  almost  without  with  one  another.    Several  dances  are  given, 

exception.     It  is  thus  a  new  step   toward  a  reception  is  tendered  to  the  newly  arrived 

bringing  about  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  foreigners  at  the  beginning  of  each  college 

between  peoples  of  different  races  and  na-  'year,  and  an  anniversary  banquet  is  held  at 

tionalities.  which  every  nationality  responds  with  a  toast 

The  history  of  the  International  Club  or-  in  its  own  language, 

ganized  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  Such,  in  broad  outlines,  is.  the  history  of 

typical  of  the  history  of  the  other  chapters,  the   Universit>'   of  Wisconsin   International 

and  is  an  index  to  the  significance  of  the  Club.    At  first  an  obscure,  unknown  feature 

movement.  in  the  life  of  a  great  university,  the  club  is 

On  the  evening  of  March  12,  19Q3,  six-  now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  sue- 
teen  foreign  students  of  the  University  of  cessful  organizations  in  the  institution.  The 
Wisconsin,  representing  eleven  different  na-  faculty  is  beginning  to  take  an  active  and  " 
tionalities,  gathered  in  the  modest  little  sincere  interest.  The  club  has  no  warmer 
apartments  oif  Karl  Kawakami,  a  Japanese  friend  than  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  He, 
student.  An  international  club  was  to  be  as  few  others,  sees  the  importance  of  the 
organized  in  which  all  foreigners  of  the  uni-  movement.  He  has  aptly  pointed  out  its 
versity,  rich  and  poor,  were  to  meet  on  an  analogy  to  the  attempt  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes 
equal  basis  of  mutual  friendship  and  brother-  to  promote  world  peace  by  the  establishment 
hood.  No  similar  organization  at  any  other  of  Oxford  scholarships,  to  the  endeavor  of 
university  furnished  them  a  precedent.  The  the  German  Emperor  to  promote  better  red- 
action of  these  sixteen  men  was  original,  un-  tions  between  the  nations  by  the  creation  of 
solicited,  and  unprecedented. .  H.  Hagopian,  exchange  professorships,  and  to  the  important 
an  Armenian,  headed  the  organization ;  a  influence  which  the  mere  contact  of  national- 
Norwegian  was  its  first  vice-president ;  a  ities  in  the  Hague  Conference  has  exerted. 
Japanese,  a  South  American,  and  a  German,  "  The  second  peace  conference  at  The 
respectively,  filled  the  offices  of  secretary,  Hague,"  he  said  in  his  address  at  the  recep- , 
treasurer,  and  censor.  tion  last  fall,  "  has  done  much  toward  pro- 

From  this  nucleus  of  sixteen  an  organiza-  moting  peace  because  the  representatives  of 

tion    of    eighty-one    members    representing  the  various  nationalities  there  assembled  have 

nineteen  nationalities  has  developed;  a  lim-  through  personal  contact  learned  to  respect 

ited  number  of  Americans  has  been  admitted ;  one  another.    The  International  Club  is  ful- 

from  a  mere  formal  discussion  of  contempo-  filling  much  the  same  mission  as  the  Hague 

raneous  problems  the  programs  have  been  Conference.     It  is  a  very  forceful  influence 

broadened  to  include  a  series  of  "  national  in    helping   you   better   to   understand .  the 

nights,"  on  which  the  members  of  one  nation  American  and  one  another.     Every  one  is 

decorate  the  hall  with  their  national  colors,  proud  to  see  his  national  flag  displayed  in 

describe  the  history  and  institutions  of  their  the  clubroom,  but  he  is  glad  also  to  see  beside 

country,  play  music  by  their  national  com-  it  the  flag  of  a  fellow  student  of  different 
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(lieia  nt  Maillnon,  Wla..  In  DecrmbCT 
ana,  Chics 

nationality.  Too  often  pride  in  one's  own  life  in  Holland  and  the  relation  of  the  Bo- 
flag  has  been  mingleil  with  contempt  for  the  hemian  to  Francis  Joseph's  government, 
flag  of  others  not  of  the  same  race  or  nation-  about  life  on  a  Mexican  ranch  and  the  posi- 
ality.  Here,  in  the  International  Club,  you  tion  of  the  Austrian  woman,  about  Grieg's 
Icam  that  other  people,  too,  have  lofty  influence  on  music  and  German  "  Gemiith- 
ideals."  lichkeit,"  about  Hungarian  folklore  and  Ox- 
ford's historic  sites,  about  the  Macedonian 
question  and  French  convent  life, — to  men- 
tion but  a  few  topics  that  were  discussed  in 
The  truth  of  these  words  is  seen  at  once  recent  "  national  nights."  To  those  inter- 
when  one  considers  what  this  club  can  do  ested  in  music  an  unlimited  field  of  fantastic 
toward  the  elimination  of  prejudices  among  Dutch  gavottes,  graceful  Mexican  waltzes, 
people  of  different  nationalities,  different  re-  delicate  Italian  capriciosos,  sentimental  Nor- 
iigions,  different  political  opinions,  and  dif-  wegian  peasant  songs,  weird  Hungarian 
ferent  social  standings.  During  the  course  dances,  and  stern  German  chorals  has  been 
of  the  "  national  nights  "  the  members  have  opened.  At  times  the  nationalities  have 
got  a  better  insight  into  the  mode  of  living,  treated  the  club  to  an  exhibition  of  their 
the  characteristics,  and  the  viewpoints  of  national  dances,  accompanied  by  character- 
different  peoples  than  they  can  perhaps  ever  istic  strains,  and  have  executed  the  heav)' 
gain  from  the  colored  accounts  of  American  German  "  Schnhplattler,"  the  graceful  Fili- 
travclers.    They  have  learned  about  student  pino  quadrille,  and  the  clumsy  Norwegian 
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peasant  dance.  By  means  of 
lantern-slide  lectures  the 
members-  were  taken  to  the 
ruggej  fjords  of  Norway, 
the  broad  vistas  of  Mexico 
City,  the  picturesque  fisher- 
men's cottages  of  Holland, 
die  soci^le  beer-cellars  of 
Germany,  the  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks  of  Switzer- 
land, the  dust-covered  li- 
braries of  Paris,  and  the 
moss-grown  cloisters  of 
Oxford.  With  a  p  a  t  h  o  s 
and  enthusiasm  that  only 
those  who  have  been  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home 
can  appreciate,  the  "  Deutsch- 
land,  Deutschland  u  e  b  e  r 
allcs  "  of  Germany,  the  "  Ja, 
vi  clskcr  dettc  Landet "  of 
Norway,  the  "  Onze  Konin- 
gjn  "  of  Holland,  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise" of  France,  ,the 
"  Hor  OSS,  Svea  "  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  "  La  Indepen- 
dencia "  of  the  Philippines 
have  been  rendered.  Yet  all 
have  united  with  intense  en- 
thusiasm in  singing  the  ma- 
jestic strains  of  "  My  Coun- 
try, Tisof  Thee."  And,  lest 
the  inner  man  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  national 
spirit,  the  club  has  been 
served  with  Leyden  cheese 
and  Dutch  "  Bisheuts,"  with 
Mexican  cocoa  and  German 
"  belegte  Brocdchen,"  with 
Jamaican  coffee  and  plain 
American  ice  cream. 

A  FILIPINO  ANNIVBRSARY. 

Every  nationality  arranges 
to  have  its  nig^t  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  date  of  some 
national  holiday  or  inde- 
pendence day.  Thus  the 
United  States  night  comes 
about  February  22,  the 
Dutch  ni^t  about  Decem- 
ber I,  the  day  of  Holland's 
independence;  and  the  Fili- 
pino night  about  December 
30,  the  day  on  which  Jose 
Rizal,  the  national  hero,  was 
shot  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Filipino  ni^t  is  always  in- 
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tcresting.     Last  year  the  Filipino  program  tan  character   of  the  organization:    Berge 

was  given  in  commemoration  'of  the  tenth  Der-Mugerdichyan,  Juedan  Tun-Shou  Chen, 

anniversar}'  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rizal.     As  Jose  Jalandoni,  Kaneo  Ichinomiya,  Emesta 

it  is  t}i>ical  of  the  other  programs,  it  is  here  de  la  Fuente,  Jacinto  Kamandgue,  Jan  Kos- 

rcproduced:  talek,    Ernst    Freiherr    von    Teubem,    Ki- 

1.  Song-"  La  Independencia."  ^^hiro   Nakagami,  Yu-fong  Sun,— these  arc 

2.  Address— Rizals  Day.  but  a  few  names  to  which  the  unsuspecting 

3.  Music— Trio  for  piano,  guitar,  and  mando-  American  must  accustom  his  tongue. 

K  \a'         n    .      j  r»         .  /-     jx-  A  visitor  to  the  club  makes  the  acquaint- 

4.  Address — Past  and  Present  Conditions  m  e        •   a         •  1  /^i_'  •  L  i_ 

the  Philippines.  ^"^  °'  ^^  infiuential  Chmese  magistrate  who 

5.  Vocal     Solo— Rizal's     Recuerdos     de     la  has  been  sent  to  Wisconsin  by  his  govcrn- 

Patria.  ment  to  stiidv  civil  engineering.     He  is  in- 

6.  Address— Government  of  the  Philippines.  troduced  to  2l' bona  fide  German  baron  and  to 

7.  Address — rilipino  Aspirations.  *  i  •  •  ^  r^  o     •  1 

8.  Music-Duet  for  bandiirria  and  guitar.  9*^  very  opposite,  an  extreme  German  Social- 

9.  Oration— Rizals  Farewell— El  Ultimo  Ad-  1st.      He   meets   Filipmos   i^fho   have   distm- 

ios — in  Spanish  and  English.  guished   themselves  in   their  native  colleges 

10.  Song— Marcha  Xacional  Filipinos.  ^j  have  been  awarded  scholarships  at  Amcr- 

11.  Dance — rilipino  national  dance.  •     „         -     .   •.•  u      •     u       ..'i  1  j 

^  ican  universities.     He  is  heartily  welcomed 

Imagine  a  gorgeous  Filipino  flag  displayed  by  two  Rhodes  scholars  who  have  just  come 

underneath  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Rizal ;  imagint  back,  men  of  ripened  judgment,  after  three 

a  hall   gayly  decorated   in   the  costly  cloth  years  of  experience  abroad.    Or,  if  he  pleases, 

made   by    Filipino    women    from    pineapple  he  may  meet  the  scholarly  Japanese  who  has 

fiber  and  silk ;  imagine  eleven  spirited  little  earned  the  distinction,  very  rare  in  Japan,  of 

brown  fellows  with  pitch-black  hair  and  daz-  being  maintained  at  government  expense  at  a 

zling  white  teeth  swinging  back  and  forth  foreign  university-. 
rhythmicallv  as  they  sing  one  of  their  charm* 

•  U       *        J  k  »U         ^'        X       *.k^  TEACHING  THE   N.\TIOXS. 

mg  waltzes,  and  you  have  the  setting  for  the 

program.  There  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  filled  with 

A  Mivriivr  OP  MAW  TVPF^  ^^^^'  *^^^*^  ^^  patriotism.    "The  Brazaians 

A    MINOLINO    Or     MANY     liFtS.  i  i_^i*ii_  ••/*  t 

know  but  little  about  scientific  cattle  niis- 

A  further  insight  may  be  gained  into  the  ing.     I  am  going  to  learn  all  I  can  about 

spint  of  the  club  from  the  resolution  adopted  it  and  teach  my  countrj-men,"  said  the  Bra- 

on  one  occasion :  "  That  the  club  express  its  zilian  member,  who  is  enrolled  in  the  course 

sincere  sx-mpathy  with  the  Russian  students  in  animal  husband r}*.    "  After  I  have  finished 

in  their  struggle  for  constitutional  govern-  the  course  here  I   am  going  into  practical 

ment."     On  another  occasion  a  motion  was  engineering  for  a  few  years,  so  that  I  may 

made  that   "  in  view  of  the   fact   that  the  go  home  to  my  countr>-  ripened  with  expcri- 

Japanese  students  are  to-day  celebrating  the  ence,"  was  the  sentiment  e.xpressed  by  the 

birthday  of  their  Emperor,  the  club  pay  its  Cuban  brother.     *'  I  want  to  learn  all  about 

respects  to  the  Japanese  nation  by  a  rising  American  commercial  methods,  so  that  I  may 

vote."  teach  them  to  my  people  at  the  University  of 

But  the  club  is  interesting  not  only  be-  Tokio,**  said  a  representative  of  Japan, 
cause  of  its  programs.  As  President  Van  AMiat  an  opportunit>-  to  study  the  human 
Hise  has  said,  the  club  mingles  more  diverse  race!  What  a  rare  chance  to  get  an  insight 
types  of  humanit\'  than  any  other  organiza-  into  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  character- 
tion  he  knows  of.  Here  are  thrown  together  istics  of  different  nations!  What  an  incen- 
into  one  brotherhood  fourteen  Filipinos,  five  tive  to  a  similar  unselfish  patriotism  for  the 
Norwegians,  four  Germans,  one  Jamaican,  American!  And  what  an  opportunit>'  for 
eight  Japanese,  one  Swede,  twent>'  Ameri-  doing  good !  Here  are  some  seventh*  foreign- 
cans,  four  Canadians,  four  Mexicans,  three  ers,  away  from  home,  strangers  in  a  strange 
Chinese,  one  Hungarian,  one  Bohemian,  one  land,  and  therefore  more  grateful  than  at 
Roumanian,  one  Brazilian,  t\vo  Russians,  two  any  other  time  for  a  kind  word  spoken  to 
Englishmen,  two  Nova  Scotians,  and  one  them.  Here  are  men  sent  by  their  govem- 
Argentinian;  and  in  addition  Holland,  Ar-  ments  to  study  the  American  pei>ple,  upon 
menia,  Belgium,  and  Porto  Rico  have  been  whose  reception  in  this  countr>*  will  depend 
represented  since  its  organization.  largely  their  opinion  of  the  American  race, 
A  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  names  Here  is  a  rare  opptmunit>-  for  the  student 
of  the  members  will  indicate  the  cosmopoli-  body  to  contribute  their  mite  toward  the  pro- 
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motion  of  world  peace  by  giving  these  men,  ot  officers,  to  adopt  a  national  constitution, 

many  of  whom  will  later  occupy  important  to   discuss   plans,    to    interest   other  univer- 

positions.  under  their  governments,  a  hearty  sities, 

welcome,  by  showing  them  that  the  foreign-  Nor  is  the  movement  limited  to  this  coun- 

er  is  respected,  and  that  war  and  hostility  are  try.     Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 

thoughts  remote  from  the  rising  generation,  existence    of    a    cliapter    at    Buenos    Ayres. 

PORE.ON    UNIVERSITIES    ENLISTED.  '^'""'"'  ?'™''"'   "'  ""  '^'^'''l'?  "  '«°" 

to  organize  clubs  at  the  universities  of  Ber- 
The  International  Club  movement  is  by  lin  and  Oxford,  and  next  year  will  perhaps 
no  means  restricted  to  the  University  of  see  the  formation  of  chapters  at  the  universi- 
Wisconsin.  In  1904  the  universities  of  Cor-  ties  of  Tokio  and  Mexico.  May  the  day 
nell  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  called  come  when  every  college  in  this  large  coun- 
into  life  similar  organizations.  Michigan  try  has  a  cosmopolitan  club  in  which  Rus- 
and  Illinois  followed  in  1905;  Purdue,  sian  and  Japanese,  German  and  French,  Bo- 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  and  Chicago  in  1907.  A  hemian  and  Hungarian,  Spaniard  and  Amer- 
lively  correspondence  is  kept  up  by  the  sec-  lean  meet  on  an  equal  basis  of  universal 
retaries  of  the  various  chapters,  and  wherever  brotherhood.  Yes,  may  the  day  come  when 
possible  members  of  one  chapter  visit  another  this  movement  will  have  extended  over  the 
chapter.  universities  of  the  world,  and  every  foreign 
The  Christmas  convention  of  1907  marked  student  In  every  country  will  have  a  place 
a  further  step  toward  bringing  the  chap-  where  he  will  find  catholicity  of  sympathies, 
ters  into  closer  relation.  The  purpose  of  wherehe  will  meet  men  filled  with  high  ideals 
1  was  to  elect  a  national  board  of  patriotism  and  world  peace. 


T 
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INSTITUTION. 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 

HE    Department   of    Research    in    Ter-    trustees  involved  the  investigation  of  "  such 
restrial    Magnetism    of    the    Carnegie    problems  of  world-wide  interest  as  relate  to 
Institution  of  Washington   is  just  bringing    the  magnetic  and  electric  conditions  of  the 
to  a  successful  conclusion  a  magnetic  survey    earth  and  its  atmosphere,  not  specifically  the 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  which   It  has  been    subject  of  inquiry  of  any  one  country,  but 
engaged  for  several  years.    As  an  important   of  international  concern  and  benefit." 
practical  result  has  been  the  improvement  of        Obviously  the  study  of  the  magnetic  con- 
the  aharts  for  this  great  body  of  water  with 
its  constantly  increasing  commerce,  this  sur- 
vey is  not  without  Interest,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  adequately  equipped  scientific  ex- 
pedition. 

Men  of  science  have  long  realized  the  need 
of  further  studies  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
and  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  soon  after  its 
organization.  After  careful  consideration  a 
Department  of  Research  in  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism was  created,  and  in  1904  It  was  put 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  who 

had  been  in  charge  of  the  magnetic  work  of  thk  "galilee." 

the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur-    ,i^ying  shaoghai,   China,   tor  Bltta,   Alaska,   m 
vcy  since  1899.     The  plan  adopted  by  the  june,  lOOT.) 
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If,  then,  the  magnetic  inror- 
mation  on  the  chart  is  not  cor- 
rect, the  matter  is  quite  serious, 
especially  when  navigating  for 
several  days  in  fog  or  cloudy 
weather,  as  is  quite  frequently 
encountered  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  Pacific,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  ship's 
position  by  observing  with  the 
sextant  the  sun  or  other  heav- 
enly body.  In  such  an  event 
the  position  must  be  obtained 
by  dead  reckoning,  where  the 
distance  traveled  is  measured 
with  the  log  and  the  direc- 
tions are  given  by  the  compass 
corrected  as  just  described.  So 
THE  CABIN  OP  THE  "GALILEE."  that  it  IS  Hot  difficuU  to  forc- 

j.  p.  Auit,  j.ci'etere,  H.  E.  MartjD.  see    the    effects    of    errors    in 

Hngnellc  Obserrer.         Commander.  SDrgFonaad  Becorder.         magnetic   declination    whcn 

wrongly   given   on   the   chart, 

ditions  on  the  oceans  was  essential  to  sudi  a  especially  when  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 

scheme,  as  the  earth's  surface  comprises  near-  the  true  and  the  calculated  position  of  a  ship 

ly  three  times  as  much  water  as  land,  and  as  near  shore  or  in  the  vicinity  of  reefs, 

here   the  magnetic    information   was   corre-  Therefore  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  its 

qmndingly  meager.      In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  magnetic  work  detennined  first  to  make  a 

in  particular,  so  long  a  time  had  el^sed  since  magnetic  survey  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it 

systematic  magnetic   observations   had    been  was  found   that   along  such    well-traversed 

made,  and  so  very  limited  was  their  number,  routes  as  that  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 

that  grounds  were  afforded  for  distrust  of  lulu  there  were  errors  of  from  one  degree  to 

the  magnetic  information  given  on  the  charts,  two  degrees  on  the  best  of  the  charts ;  in  other 

The  importance  of  this  magnetic  information  regions    of    the    Pacific    Ocean    the    errors 

to  the  navigator  can  be  appreciated  by  recall-  amounted  to  three  degrees  and  even  five  Je- 

ing  the  fact  that  the  compass  needle  does  not  grees.    On  a  waterway  where  commerce  was 

point  to  the  true  or  geographical  north,  ex-  increasing  this  was  not  a  particularly  happy 

cept  at   a    comparatively   small    number   of  condition,  and  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 

places  located  on  certain  lines  to  which  the  new  magnetic  chart  by  the   United    States 

name  of  "  agonic  lines,"  or  lines  of  no  mag-  Hydrographic  Office. 

netic  declination,  is  applied.  If,  however,  at  The  survey  was  commenced  in  1905,  when 
any  place  the  amount  of  the  variation  of  the  a  wooden  sailing  vessel  of  about  600  tons,  the 
compass  needle  from  a  true  north  and  south  Galilee,  was  chartered  at  San  Francisco,  and  . 
line  is  known,  the  compass  reading  can  be  was  rendered  suitable  for  the  work  by  the  re- 
corrected  to  give  the  true  direction.  This  moval  of  as  much  iron  and  steel  from  the  rig- 
variation,  or  as  magneticians  prefer  to  call  ging  and  other  pans  of  the  ship  as  was  pos- 
it, declination,  not  only  varies  from  place  to  sible.  A  fore-and-aft  bridge  was  built  he- 
place  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  addition  tv\'een  the  two  masts,  and  on  this  the  neces- 
changes  with  time,  so  that  the  chart  which  a  sary  instruments  were  mounted.  Of  these 
hydrographic  office  issues  for  the  use  of  the  three  were  essentially  standard  marine  com- 
navigator  must  contain  this  informadtm  ar-  passes  of  the  best  types,  and  two  were  fitted 
ranged  for  a  definite  year.  As  all  points  of  with  azimuth  circles  and  si);hts,  by  means 
equal  declination  on  the  chart, are  connected  of  which  the  angle  made  by  the  sun  with  the 
by  lines,  the  navigator  need  only  correct  his  magnetic  north  and  south  as  indicated  by  the 
compass  reading  by  the  value  given  for  the  compass  could  be  measured  and  the  declina- 
particular  latitude  and  longitude,  making  tion  computed.  A  third  compass  was  modi- 
duc  allowance  for  the  increase  or  decrease  in  fied  for  studying  the  horizontal  intensity  of 
the  variation  from  the  epoch  or  time  for  which  the  earth's  magnetism,  while  the  remaining 
ibe  chart  was  prepared.  instrument  was  a  specially  constructed  dip 
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circle,  with  which  the  inclination  or  amount 
that  a  magnetic  needle  freely  swinging  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  is  inclined 
from  the  horizontal  position  it  would  occupy 
at  the  magnetic  equator,  is  measured. 

Since  August,  igog,  the  Galilee,  with  three 
magnetic  observers,  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously at  sea,  and  the  extent  of  its  voyages 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  On  the 
three  different  cruises  observations  were  made 
practically  at  every  200  or  250  miles,  fre- 
quently by  swinging  ship  so  as  to  get  read- 
ings at  eight  different  positions.  In  harbor, 
especially  at  a  port  where  there  was  a  regular 
magnetic  observatory,  the  instruments  were 
taken  ashore  and  more  careful  observations 
and  determinations  were  made  than  were  pos- 
sible at  sea.  Where  possible  comparisons 
were  made  with  local  instruments  and  re- 
sults. The  data  as  soon  as  computed  were 
sent  immediately  to  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington  and  were  at  once  reduced. 

The  Galilee  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
from  South  America  by  May  of  the  present 


year,  and  will  then  have  cruised  about  65,000 
nautical  miles.  The  first  practical  result  of 
these  observations  was  a  new  chart  issued  in 
May,  1907,  by  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  giving  the  lines  of  equal  mag- 
netic variation  for  1910,  which  is  considered 
a  decided  improvement  over  previous  charts. 
The  Hydrographic  Office  has  also  in  prep- 
aration charts  showing  the  lines  of  equal 
magnetic  dip  and  equal  magnetic  intensity, 
both  based  largely  on  data  supplied  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  These  preliminary  re- 
sults are  first  shown  on  United  States  Gov- 
ernment charts,  as  the  Carnegie  Institution 
does  not  propose  to  publish  charts  of  its  own 
until  the  general  completion  of  its  work,  but- 
it  supplies  all  institutions  and  individuals 
with  its  results  as  fast  as  they  are  com- 
puted. 

While  the  Pacific  survey  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  much  practical  importance  and  general 
interest,  it  is  not  the  only  activity  of  the  De- . 
partment  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Nu- 
merous land  observations  have  been  made  at 


CRtnSES  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  SURVEY  ' 
(LeHTlng  HoDolulQ  on  Keptembor 
(or  Christchurcli,  Nelr  ZcHland,  nhcrc 
vBtlODB  were  made  (or  connecting  Ihr- 
eoverg.  The  OaUle^'tiien  left  Chclstoh 
■he  will  retuni  to  Ban  Francisco  som 
Will  be  about  fld.OOO  naulifal  mllos.i 

(The  doltLtl  [lucu  alhjv 


ACHT    "GALILEE,"    FROM    AUfiUST   1,    IIJOS,   TO   SEPTEMHER    I,    IQO?. 

26,  1907,  the  Qalilee  sec  lior  course  vin  Nf  Idway  and  Marshal)  Islanda 
she  arrived  on  December  l'+.  At  Chrlstchoceh  the  nwesBarj  obser- 
«-orlt  uf  the  aaUlcf  with  that  of  the  BnglUb  Antacrtic  ship  Tht  IH> 
inti  on  January  IT.  19nM,  Iwund  fi>r  Caliau.  Teiu.  troiD  which  port 
time  in  May,  whcn"tbe  (otal  course  covered  since  August   1,  JB05, 

thi'  track  ut  tbP  rliiillcngfr  eipedltlon,  1872-1870.) 
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inaccessible  points  and  in  unexplored  areas,  In  connection  with  these  and  other  obser- 
and  in  Alaska  at  Treadwell  Point,  near  vations  there  is  a  large  number  of  prob- 
Juneau,  a  study  has  been  made  of  a  local  lems  of  direct  scientific  interest  with  which 
magnetic  pole  that  presents  many  anomalous  the  department  is  dealing  and  for  which  data 
features  and  exerts  a  local  magnetic  attrac-  are  being  secured  from  magnetic  observa- 
tion that  affects  the  compasses  of  ships  in  the  tories,  from  records  made  during  solar 
diannel  a  mile  distant  by  about  eight  degrees,  eclipses,  and  from  the  study  of  atmospheric 
In  the  Bermuda  Islands  observations  have  electricity  and  other  similar  sources, 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  Bermuda  In  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Ter- 
Bii^ogical  Surrey,  in  Canada  in  connection  restrial  Magnetism  there  is  no  duplication  of 
with  the  Dominion  Meteorological  Service  existing  facilities,  and  use  is  made  of  all  scien- 
and  the  Dominion  Observatory,  in  Central  tific  and  international  co-operation.  Its 
America  by  a  member  of  the  department  staff,  grant,  which  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  $50,- 
in  China  by  a  special  observer  in  connection  000  annually,  enables  it  to  put  in  the  field 
with  several  observatories,  in  Mexico  in  con-  adequately  equipped  and  intelligently  organ- 
nection  with  the  government,  and  in  the  ized  expeditions,  while  in  addition  it  is  able 
South  Pacific  Islands  under  various  arrange-  to  accumulate,  systematize,  and  make  avail- 
inents.  An  extensive  program  has  been  ar-  able  for  the  student  all  existing  material  on 
ranged  for  systematic  work  in  Africa  under  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Beattie,  of  the  it  is  working  for  the  immediate  and  practical 
South  African  College  at  Cape  Town.  benefit  of  mankind. 
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PORTUGAL  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  NATIONS. 

BY  ISABEL  MOORE. 


THE  ALLIANCES  WITH  ENGLAND. 


'TpHE  recent  royal  tragedy  at  Lisbon  has 

■'■      turned  the  attention  of  the  world  to 

the  small  Iberian  kingdom,  always  a  thorn  In  little  more  than  two  centuries  from  this 

in  the  side  of  Spain,  that,  much  sought  after  time   Portugal   had  become  great,  a   recog- 

by  various  powers  at  various  times,  has  sue-  nized  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 

ceeded  in  maintaining  an  individual  although  It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  in  this 

somewhat  precarious  national  existence.  Yet,  connection  to  follow  out,  as  a  partial  cause 

to  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  of  her  greatness,  her  various  and  succeeding 

history,  the  national  alliances  with  Eng- 

characteristics,     the  land,   from  the  ^>- 

pictorial  customs,  or  pointment    by    Af- 

the    valuable    relics  fonso  Henriques  of 

of  Roman  and  pre-  Gilbert  of  Hastings, 

Roman  civilizations  first  bishop  of  Lis- 

that  are  Portugal's,  bon,  to  the  successes 

it  seems  a  sad  com-  of   the   Portuguese- 

ment  that  some  such  English  army  under 

event  should  he  nee-  the  command  of  the 

essary  to  secure  her  Duke    of    Welling- 

rccognition    by   the  ton   in    1810,    and, 

modem    progressive  indeed,   even   later, 

nations.      Both   her  until  the  presence  of 

past  and  present  are  the    recently    mur- 

worthy  of  considera-  dered     King    Dom 

tion    without    any  Carlos  at  the  funer- 

such  reminder.  al     ceremonies     of 

Portugal,     as     a  Queen     Victoria, 

kingdmn,    has    ex-  For  almost  all  Por- 

isted  tifice  a  certain  tugal's  history,   the 

Affonso,     ruler    of  two     nations     have 

Leon,  cooqu^ed  his  been     allies,     al- 

two    brothers    and  though,  during  the 

was  crowned  King  later    centuries,    as 

of     Cutile,     Leon,  England     waxed 

Galida,  and  dam-  greater     and     the 

bra,  after  whidi  he                        '^■^'^s  1.  of  Portugal.  ^^^^^  ^j  Portugal 

proceeded     to     the               (ABsawinited  on  February  1,  1908.)  waned,    their    mu- 

conflict  against  his  tual    attitude    has 

religious  and  territorial  foes,  the  Lusitanian  been    rather    that    of    patronage    on    the 

Moors,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  part   of   England    than    that   of   equals, — 

southern  portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  a  situation  to  which  the  Portuguese  have 

Being  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  he  was  at  not  been  at  all  blind,   in  consideration  of 

last   forced    to   call   upon   other   Christian  such  questions  as  that  of  Lorenzo  Marques, 

princes  for  assistance,  and  among  those  to  for  example.      But,   in  spite  of  occasional 

respond  was  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy,  to  strained    relations,    the   friendship  has  been 

whom  Alfonso  gave  his  daughter  in  mar-  a    peculiarly    lasting    one    among    nations, 
riage,  with  the  countries  of  Portor-M>r  Opor- 
to (the  corrupt  English  form),— ^d  Coim- 
bra,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.    With  this 

grant  of  lands  began  the  Kingdom  of  Por-  Probably  the  most  cogent  reason  for  this 

tugal.     Afionso  Henriques,  the  first  king,  friendship  has  been  the  commerce  between 

was  a  son  of  the  French  prince.  the  two  countries,  which  dates  back  to  King 
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Dom  Dinez,  cultivator  of  the  arts  of  peace,  son  of  John  the  Great,  and  made  himself 

and  founder  of  Portugal's  great  university  and  his  country  famous  by  his  mandate  to 

now  at  Coimbra,  who  maintained  quite  a  one  of  the  early  explorers  to  "  sail  toward 

correspondence  with  PZdward  I.  of  England,  the  setting  sun  until  you  come  to  an  island." 

chiefly   on    commercial    subjects,    and    with  The  Portuguese  proceeded  to  obey ;  only  they 

whom  he  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  1294.  sought  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun  as  well, 

He  also  exchanged  letters  with  Edward  II.  and  discovered  continents  as  well  as  islands, 

on   similar  subjects;   and   between   Edward  All  the  world  knows  of  the  maritime  dis- 

III.  and  the  successor  of  Dom  DInez  there  coverles  made  by  the  Portuguese  during  this 

was  an  alliance  for  encouraging  the  Inter-  period  and  the  three  reigns  succeeding  that 

change   of    Portuguese    wines    and    English  of  John   the  Great, — the  discovery  of  the 

cloths.  In  addition  to  which  desirable  barter  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  the  doubling  of 

England  undoubtedly  saw  the  advantage  of  Cape  Bojador  by  Gil  Eannes,  the  discovery 

having  an  ally  so  close  to  Spain  should  the  of  Guinea,  the  reaching  of  Cape  Verde  in 

latter  country  ever  come  to  the  aid  of  the  1446,  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  in   1484 

French.     The  idea  of  the  statesmen  of  that  by  Diego  Cao,  and  the  voyage  around  the 

time  as  well  as  later  was  to  sustain  a  sort  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartholomeu  Diaz. 

unwritten  alliance  between  England,  Flan-  All  these,  and  the  discovery  of  Labrador  by 

ders,  and  Portugal  against  France,  Scotland,  Gaspar  Corte-Real,  were  attendant  glories 

and  Castile;  for,  just  as  Scotland  afforded  a  on  the  greater  discoveries  of  India  by  Vasco 

convenient   basis   of   operations    for. France  da  Gama  and  of  Brazil  by  Pedro  Alvarcs 

against  England,  so  did  Portugal  offer  simi-  Cabral. 

lar  opportunities  to  England  against  Castile.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  greatness. 

1  he  spirit  01  this  national  reciprocity  cul- 
minated in  the  famous  Treaty  of  Windsor  But  the  fall  of  Portugal  from  this  pinnacle 
(1387),  by  which  Phlllppa  of  Lancaster,  of  achievement  was  more  sudden  and  almost 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  married  to  as  phenomenal  as  its  rise  into  a  place  among 
Portugal's  greatest  king,  Dom  John  I.,  European  nations  had  been.  Although  the 
founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Avis.  This  arrogance  of  the  nobles  had  been  broken  by 
secured  for  a  long  time  the  peace  of  Portugal,  the  grandson  of  John  the  Great  to  such  an 
and  may  be  called  the  end  of  the  era  of  na-  extent  as  to  bring  about  an  equally  undesira- 
tional  consolidation.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ble  absolutism  of  the  crown,  other  causes  for 
we  find  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal  national  dissolution  had  come  about.  The 
as  an  ally  of  the  King  of  England;  in  1398  a  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  com- 
body  of  archers  sent  by  Richard  II.  of  Eng-  merclal  strength  of  the  nation;  the  introduc- 
land  helped  put  down  an  insurrection  in  Por-  tlon  and  activity  of  the  Inquisition,  the  evik 
tugal;  in  1400  John  the  Great  recognized  of  the  slave  trade  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
his  brother-in-law,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  as  discovery  of  Guinea,  the  emigration  of  the 
Henry  IV.  of  England;  three  years  later  colonists,  the  degeneracy  of  the  upper  classes, 
Henry  IV.  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Windsor,  were  any  one  of  them  sufficient  reason  for 
and  Henry  V.  of  Enc;land  sent  provisions  and  bringing  about  the  undermining  of  a  COUQ- 
troops  In  141 5  for  the  expedition  to  Ceuta.  try's  greatness.     To  a  combination  of  them 

all  was.  In  this  case,  added  the  disastrous  ex- 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  PORTUGAL.  J**               A    A      .v!     L    t\           c  u     .•           ^i. 

pedition  and  death  of  Dom  Sebastian,  the 

This  was  the  Idade  d'Ouro,  or  Golden  last  king  of  the  house  of  Avis.     With  his 

Age,  of  Portugal.    So  far  as  we  are  now  able  death  there  arose  the  distractions  of  an  indi- 

to  judge,  John   the  Great  made  only  one  rect  succession,  seven  claimants  to  the  throne 

mistake,  from  which  bitter  consequences  re-  appearing.     It  can  be  easily  understood  how 

suited,  and  that  was  the  granting  of  too  much  the  ambition  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  won  his 

power  and  too  large  estates  to  the  nobles  of  point  of  being  the  legitimate  heir  through  his 

his  realm.     It  may  have  been  that  he  feared  mother,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John, 

their  secession  to  the  Castilian  party.     But,  the  Great.     To  annex   Portugal   had   long 

whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  been    a   veritable    ''  castle    In    Spain  "    with 

the  result  was  to  weaken  seriously  the  royal  Philip  II. 

power  and  to  contribute  to  the  evils  of  the  «                                             „ 

^11          ,  THE  SPANISH  CAPTIVITY. 

feudal  system. 

Dom   Henry,  Duke  of  VIseu,  known  in  Then  followed  the  sixty  years  of  what  the 

history  as  "  The  Navigator,"  was  the  third  Portuguese  call  The  Spanish  Captivity.     A 
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nominal  break  in  the  friendship  between  Por- 
tugal and  England  became  inevitable.  Por- 
tugal, then  being  a  Spanish  possession  and  all 
Spanish  possessions  being  lawful  prey  for  the 
English,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other 
"  knights  of  the  sea  "  did  what  they  could 
to  harass  their  old  comrade.  Yet,  although 
many  raids  were  perpetrated  upon  both  Por- 
tuguese lands  and  Portuguese  waters,  indi- 
rectly England  still  sided  with  Portugal,  and 
at  the  same  time  worried  her  enemy  by  up- 
holding the  claim  to  the  Portuguese  throne 
of  Dam  Antonio,  the  Prior  of  Crato,  who 
seems  to  have  had  almost  as  good  a  right  to 
it  as  Philip  II.  However,  nothing  much 
came  of  this  except  a  great  amount  of  blood- 
shed; and  it  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
strength  there  can  be  in  concerted  and  loyal 
action  that  Portugal,  outraged  and  overrid- 
den by  the  Spaniards,  arose  as  by  one  will  in 
1640,  and  by  an  almost  peaceful  revolution 
turned  the  Spaniards  out,  and  re-established 
her  national  independence  in  the  name  of 
John  IV.,  Duke  of  Braganza.  With  him 
the  house  of  Braganza,  as  rulers,  began.  His 

legitimate  claim,  like  Philip's,  was  through  oueen  maria  amalia  of  Portugal. 

the  feminine  line  of  succession ;  but  the  claim 

of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza  was  also  strong  on    oldest,    but    illegitimate,    son    of    John    the 
their  own  account,  being  descended  from  the   Great. 

From  that  day  to  this  Portugal  has  been 
free  of  her  ancient  enemy  and  neighbor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  alv\'ays  a  party 
in  the  country  that  is  in  favor  of  annexa.tion 
to  Spain.  And  from  that  day  to  this  there 
have  been  various  treaties  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal with  France  and  Spain  and  England, 
the  most  famous  being  the  Methuen  Treaty 
of  1703  with  the  last.  Indeed,  the  political 
situation  and  the  requisites  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  are  not  so  exceedingly  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  several  centuries 
ago,  except  in  fluctuating  details.  But 
though  England  is  Portugal's  commercial 
and  political  standby,  the  Portuguese  natural- 
ly fraternize  more  with  the  French,  socially 
and  in  their  literature,  as  well  as  in  their 
fashions.  From  Spain  they  always  stand 
aloof.  It  is  also  true  that,  although  they  are 
more  or  less  of  the  same  origin  and  their  lan- 
guage is  more  akin  to  Spanish  than  to  any 
other,  they  are  as  a  people  characteristically 
different. 


THE    NAPOLEONIC 

T   lira 

'    PORIUGAL,    LUIZ 


Like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  From 
the  first  Napoleon  hated  Portugal,  realizing 
its  possibilities  as  a  field  of  action  for  the 


PORTUGAL    GOVERNED    FROM    BRAZIL. 
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English,  and  always  considering  it  more  as  "  pronunciamento."  Plot  followed  plot,  and 
a  province  of  England  than  as  a  separate  intrigue  involved  intrigue,  in  a  manner  more 
kingdom.  He  aimed  at  its  utter  extinction,  suggestive  of  the  kaleidoscopic  politics  of  the 
for  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  in  1807  South  American  republics  than  of  anything 
it  was  determined  that  Portugal  should  be  else,  and  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  de- 
conquered  by  the  combined  armies  of  France  veloped  the  strong  underlying  current  of 
and  Spain,  and  that  the  northern  provinces  modern  ideas.  There  was  also  in  Portugal 
should  be  given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  the  at  this  time  a  certain  counter-feeling  against 
central  provinces  be  held  by  France,  and  the  the  English,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
southern  provinces  be  formed  into  a  little  was  with  difficulty  that  England  could  be 
kingdom  for  Godoy.  This  line  of  action  was  made  to  remove  her  controlling  hand  after 
promptly  followed  up  so  far  that,  in  the  same  the  assistance  rendered  by  her  against  the 
year,  Junot  entered  and  took  Lisbon  at  the  French. 

head  of  2000  French  troops,  the  royal  fam-  The  loss  of  Brazil  and  the  establishment 

ily,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  of    a    constitutional    monarchy    necessarily 

the  commander  of  an  English  squadron   in  brought  about  great  changes.     But,  indeed, 

the  Tagus,  fleeing  to  Brazil  and  leaving  Por-  a  study  of  this  period  is  bewildering;  nor  arc 

tugal,  governed  from  Rio  Janeiro,  to  be  de-  the  details  known  to  the  world  at  large  or  to 

fended  by  the  English.  the  Portuguese  themselves.    Conditions  were 

very  much  in  process,  and  very  yeasty.  The 
Portuguese  were  tr>'ing  to  find  themselves  as 
To  thi^  defence  England  proceeded,  Eng-  a  nation.  They  are  still  trying, 
lish  and  Portuguese  fighting  side  by  side,  the  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Pedro  of 
Portuguese  for  their  very  existence.  Any  Brazil  was  proclaimed  Pedro  IV.  of  Por- 
one  going  over  the  battle-ground  of  Bussacco  tugal.  While  this  pleased  the  Portuguese, 
to-day  marvels  at  the  achievement  of  Wei-  the  Brazilians  did  not  like  it:  therefore,  after 
lington's  victory  over  Massena.  The  Bat-  a  little,  he  abdicated  the  throne  of  the  mother 
tie  of  Bussacco  was  the  turning-point  in  the  country'  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Maria 
Peninsular  War ;  it  was  also  the  first  of  the  Gloria,  making  the  mistake  at  the  same  time 
series  of  reverses  which,  five  years  later,  of  appointing  his  discontented  brother,  Dom 
ended  with  St.  Helena.  So  far  as  the  Por-  Miguel,  who  considered  that  he  should  be 
tuguese  were  concerned,  it  enabled  them  to  king  of  Portugal,  as  Regent.  Civil  war  was 
hold  out,  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch,  until  the  immediate  result.  It  was  only  after  a 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  bitter  struggle  that  the  loyalists  were  vie- 
Curiously  enough,  John  VI.  was  loath  to  torious  and  Dom  Miguel  was  banished,  his 
leave  Brazil  and  return  to  Portugal.  At  heirs  being  proclaimed  forever  ineligible  to 
last,  however,  almost  under  compulsion,  he  the  succession.  In  this  strife  England  again 
did  so,  arranging  that  his  eldest  son,  Dom  rendered  some  assistance ;  and  we  see  for  the 
Pedro,  should  rule  in  Brazil.  No  sooner  had  first  time  the  anomaly  of  Spanish  troops 
the  royal  family  departed,  however,  than  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Dom  Pedro  and  hfe 
Dom  Pedro  was  proclaimed   Emperor,  and  daughter. 

Brazil    declared    its    national    independence.  The  son  of  Maria  Gloria  and   uncle  of 

Dom  Miguel,  the  younger  son  of  John  VI.,  Dom  Carlos,  who  has  just  been  murdered, 

— said  to  have  been  illegitimate, — returned  Pedro  V.,  saw  a  better  condition  of  affairs 

to  Portugal,  where  he  succeeded  in  keeping  in  his  kingdom.      During  the  reign  of  the 

things  stirred  up  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  late  Dom  Carlos  also  there  has  been  commer- 

constitution.      From   him    is   descended    the  cial  activity  and  a  certain  amount  of  estab- 

present  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  lished  order. 
He  lives  in  his  palace  of  Seebenstein,  Aus- 

j   L                                    •  •         I       '\    \      '  THE  PORT  WIXE   INDUSTRY. 

tria,  and  has  a  most  promismg  family  to  m- 

herit  his  possessions  and  claims.  The  commercial  prosperity  has,  as  of  old, 

It  was  upon  the  return  of  John  VI.   to  centered   in  the  export  of   Port  wines,   the 

Portugal  that  the  troubles  began  regarding  city  of  Oporto  being  the  chief  distributing 

the  constitution  that  have  culminated  in  the  point.     But  recent  troubles  similar  to  those 

recent  outrage.    The  people  demanded  a  con^  in  southern  France  are  now  hampering  the 

stitutional     monarchy.       Democratic    views  merchants.       Certain     vinegrowers    of    the 

prevailed.     Radical   leaders  cropped   up  on  southern  provinces  have  seen  no  reason  why 

every  side.      "  Pronunciamento  "   succeeded  the  grape  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Minho 
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and  Douro  should  produce  a  finer  wine  than  the  service  is  in  many  ways  much  superior  to 
their  own,  or,  at  least,  why  the  wine  made  anything  we  have  here, 
of  the  southern  grape  should  not  command  There  are  a  few  articles  manufactured  in 
as  good  a  market  as  that  of  the  northern.  Portugal  that  are  of  interest,  such  as  pot- 
Possibly  their  argument  is  good.  Certainly  teries  and  baskets  and  house  tiles,  and  an 
their  wine  is  excellent.  But  where  the  trou-  occasional  survival  or  revival  of  an  almost 
ble  with  the  old  established  Port  wine  mak-  lost  craft  such  as  the  Moorish  tiles,  or 
ing  and  exporting  firms  of  the  north  comes  Azulejos,  as  they  are  called.  But  these  are 
in  is  that  these  enterprising  southern  traders  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption.  No 
are  putting  their  wines  on  the  market,  not  nation  has  as  yet  seen  a  profit  in  their  ex- 
as  a  substitute  for  Port  or  a  wine  having  portation.  Yet  possibly  there  might  be  a 
equal  quality  and  value,  but  as  being  actual  profitable  trade  built  up,  especially  in  the 
Port  wine  itself,  which  of  course  it  isn't,  clay-made  things.  Portugal  has  none  of  the 
Therefore  trouble  is  rife.  The  northern  white  clay  of  the  north  of  Spain,  but  her 
merchants  are  much  perturbed  and  are  seek-  red  and  gray  clays  are  very  serviceable  and 
ing  protective  measures  of  some  sort.  Mean-  beautiful.  The  Portuguese  also  manufac- 
while,  much  good  Portuguese  wine  is  sold  ture,  in  small  quantities,  articles  of  copper, 
under  the  generic  name  of  Port  that  is  not  brass,  and  furniture.  Their  furniture  is 
Port  wine  at  all.  slowly  and  perfectly  put  together,  the  Jacan- 
A  southern  Portuguese  export  of  impor-  {lard,  or  Brazilian  rosewood,  being  often 
tance  is  cork.  The  greater  part  of  the  prov-  used.  Unquestionably  their  cabinet  work  is 
inces  of  Algave  and  Alemtejo  are  given  over  to  fine.  The.  work  of  their  coppersmiths  also 
the  groves  of  low  open  cork  trees,  from  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But  their 
a  judicious  selection  is  made  every  year  by  silversmiths  really  excel,  and  are  known  to 
the  growers,  for  a  cork  tree  can  have  its  bark  the  trading  world,  for  they  make  for  Lon- 
cut  only  every  ten  years.  Great  quantities  don  and  the  continental  markets  the  filigree 
of  cork  are  shipped  annually  to  America,  and  silver  necklaces,  the  silver  linked  purses,  and 
a  certain  amount  also  to  England.  Licorice  the  larger  bags  of  elaborated  silver  and  gold 
root  is  another  flourishing  enterprise  of  the  that  have  been  particularly  the  fashion  for 
south  of  Portugal ;  and  oranges,  bananas,  and  some  years.  Oporto  has  always  been  a  center 
pineapples  are  shipped  in  great  numbers  to  for  the  silversmiths,  and  it  is  claimed  by  them 
England.  that  the  craft  has  been  handed  down  among 

their  kind  since  the  days  of  the  Phenician 

ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE,  colonization.    The  Same  thing  is  claimed  re- 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Portuguese  garding  certain  dyes  of  fabrics  still  in  use, 

wealth  invested  in  these  trades,  there  is  even  but  the  secret  of  the  coloring  of  which  is 

more  English  money,  for  it  is  English  com-  now  lost, 
mercial  enterprise  that  has  developed  Por-  ^^^  ^^^  letters. 

tugal,  although  of  late  Cjerman  traders  have 

also  invested  heavily  there.     But  the  Ger-       There  has  also  been  literary  and  artistic 

mans  concern  themselves  rather  more  with  prosperity  during  the  time  of  Dom  Carlos, 

introducing  their  own   wares   than   getting  Among   the   writers   the   name    of   Ega   de 

control  of  the  native  products,  on  the  whole,  Queiroz  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  lyric  poet 

and  have  put  up  many  breweries  both  in  the  of  the  highest  order;  and  a  relative  of  his, 

north  and  in  the  south.     Indeed,  while  the  Teixeira  de  Queiroz,  with  Abel  Botelho,  are 

native  products  are  valuable  in  their  way,  the  two  foremost  romanticists  of  the  present 

Portugal  as  a  market  is  worth  even  greater  group  of  writers  in  Lisbon.     Antonio  Fer- 

consideration.     The  Germans  are  astute  in  reira  is  well  known  as  a  poet,  as  are  Mario 

following  up  its  possibilities.     English  wares  de  Artagao  and  Eduardo  Vidal.    Among  the 

run  them  close,  but  where  America  has  edged  younger  men  is  Antonio   Corea  d'Oliveira. 

in  at  all,  American  articles, — such  as  shoes.  Of  the  prose  writers  and  journalists  perhaps 

farm  implements,  and  machinery, — are  win-  Eduardo  de  Noronha  takes  the  lead,  while 

ning.     In  this  connection  ft  is  interesting  to  Dr.  Ribeyra  y  Rovira,  a  Spaniard,  follows 

note  that  Lisbon   has  an   electric,  tramway  the  example  of  some  of  the  ancient  poets  and 

system  built  and  operated  on  entirely  Amer-  writes  in  the  Portuguese  language  as  well 

ican  lines.    The  cars  were  made  in  this  coun-  as  in  his  own.    It  is  he  who  has  recently  had 

try.    The  motormen  have  the  true  American  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Portu- 

spirit  of  rush  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  while  guese  section  of  the  Barcelona  Exposition. 
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This  section  has  been  principally  composed  Now  the  Republican  party  is  strong.     The 

of  statuary  and  paintings,  for  Portugal  has  Miguelists  are  silent  and  active.     There  is 

several  sculptors  of  merit,  notably  Thomas  a  small  party  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Spain. 

Costa,  and  Raphael  Bordello,  Manoel  Gus-  Although  Premier  Franco  has  resigned  office, 

tavo,  and  Jorge  Col  I  ago,   among  the  genre  he  is  still  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  with 

artists.     Yet  living,  but  of  the  old  school  of  in   the   near   future.     The  Queen    Regent, 

animal  painters,  is  the  artist  Gyrao.     In  the  Dona   An^elia,    is   personally   liked,    but    is 

Paris  Salon  of  1907  Portuguese  art  was  rep-  strongly  disapproved  of  by  many,  even  of  the 

resented  by  Sousa  Lopes,  Sousa  Pinto,  and  most  devout  and  stanch  Catholics,  because 

Alberto  Pinto, — young  and  progressive  art-  of  her  strong  sympathies  with  the  Jesuits, 

ists,  all  of  them.  The  army,   we   are  told,    is  with  the  new 

POLITICAL  UNREST.  Sk^Ik^Tk-^^^""'  ""  '^  ^"^  ^i  ninttttn. 

vV  nether  this   is  so  or   not   remains  to   be 

Many  political  factions  have  arisen  during  seen, 
recent  years.     As  in  every  other  country  un-  what  of  the  future? 
der  the  sun,  politics  are  corrupt.     The  na- 
tional   debt    is    terrific.      Taxes   are    heavy.  Indeed,   many  things  remain  to  be  seen. 
There  is  also  something  of  a  break  in  the  old-  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  trying  to 
time  feeling  for   England,  for  she  has   fol-  predict  what  will  be  next  in  order.    In  many 
lowed  up  her  advantages  perhaps  a  little  too  ways  Portugal  is  ready  to  be  a  republic,  yet 
closely.     England  is  noted  for  many  things,  she  may  be  content  with  the  present  new 
but  not  for  her  tact.     The  Portuguese  are  regime.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sensitive  and  proud  and  have,  for  a  long  time  Portuguese  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and 
now,  been  the  under,  dog.     These  conditions  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their  efforts 
do  not  make  for  friendliness.  for  good  government  and  for  advanced  polit- 

For  a  year  or  two  the  cloud  of  coming  ical,  international,,  and  educational  ideas, 
events  has  hung  heavy  over  the  land  of  Por-  The  young  King  may  have  our  sympathy 
tugal.  Some  change  has  for  a  long  time  been  also, — whether  we  sympathize  in  genersd 
imminent,  though  none  expected  so  criminal  with  kings  or  not, — for,  as  a  mere  human 
a  climax  as  that  of  February  i.  Dom  Car-  being,  this  manly,  athletic,  good-looking  boy 
los,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  issues  of  has  certainly  been  forced  by  recent  events 
the  day  as  King,  and  being  fearful  of  the  into  a  most  critical  and  decidedly  trying  posi- 
strength  and  popularity  of  Senhor  Joao  tion, — has  had  greatness,  or,  at  least,  his 
Franco,  who,  in  successive  offices,  was  fight-  kingdom  and  his  opportunity,  thrust  upon 
ing  for  reforms,  at  last  combined  forces  with  him ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  little  king- 
Franco,  authorizing  him  to  an  extreme  limit,  dom,  being,  continentally,  only  about  300 
Franco's  methods  were  arbitrar>\  Absolute  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide,  increases 
monarchism  was  in  full  sway.  The  methods  rather  than  decreases  his  difficulties.  There 
employed  were  altogether  medieval  and  out  is  something  distinctly  pathetic  in  his  plac- 
of  date.  Franco  was  autocratic.  There  has  ing  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers 
been  no  Parliament:  nothing  but  arbitrary  forty-eight  hours  after  his  father  and  brother 
decrees.  The  vortex  of  the  trouble  is,  per-  had  been  shot  down  beside  him  in  the  car- 
haps,  the  tobacco  monopoly:  but  many  other  riage,  and  saying,  in  a  voice  shaking  with 
things  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  emotion :  **  I  am  yet  without  experience 
disturbance,  the  climax  being  reached  by  the  either  in  science  or  in  politics.  I  place  my- 
decree  giving  Franco  unlimited  power  to  self  entirely  in  your  hands,  needing  and  be- 
check  the  revolutionaries.  lieving  in  your  patriotism  and  wisdom." 


^4^ 
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NOMINATING  A  PRESIDENT. 

BY  VICTOR  ROSEWATER. 

p^VERY  fourth  year  the  national  commit-  people,  made  effective  by  their  nominating 

tees  of  the  great  political  parties  meet,  conventions.* 
usually  in  Washington  and  usually  in   the        When   the  national  committee,  which  is 

month  of  December,  to  formulate  the  calls  the  board  of  directors,  of  one  of  these  great 

for  the  Presidential  nominating  conventions,  political  parties  convenes  to  arrange  the  de- 

Almost  before  the  signatures  to  the  calls  for  tails  of  the  nominating  convention,  great  em- 

these  conventions  are  dry  the  State  commit-  phasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 

tees  and  the  district  committees  of  the  various  licans  are  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  June  i6,  or 

parties  are  called   together  to  arrange   for  that  the  Democrats  are  to  meet  in  Denver  on 

State  and  district  conventions  to  select  na-  July  7,  yet  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 

tional  convention  delegates.  convention  are  the  least  important  points  to 

As  soon  as  the  calls  for  these  State  and  be  determined. 
district  conventions  are  out  the  party  com- 
mittees of  the  different   counties,   or  other 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  get  together  and 
provide  for  the  choice  of  delegates  from  their        These  nominating  conventions  of  the  great 

respective  counties  to  the  different  State  and  political  parties  are  institutions  peculiar  to 

Congressional    conventions.      The    calls    of  our  American   Republic,   gradually  evolved 

the  county  committees  are  issued  to  the  dif-  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  unique  method 

ferent  precinct  committees  or  precinct  heads,  provided  by  our  Constitution  for  choosing  a 

who  in  turn  summon  the  voters  of  their  re-  new   President   and    a   new   Vice-President 

spective  voting  districts  to  assemble  in  cau-  every  four  years.    Our  first  Presidents  were 

cus  or  at  primary  election  to  choose  the  dele-  not  formally  nominated  at  all,  but  received 

gates  who  are  to  speak  for  them,  and  to  in-  the  votes  of  the  Presidential  electors  of  their 

struct  them  how  they  want  them  to  speak.l  respective  parties  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous 

The  promulgation  of  the  calls  of  the  na-  common  consent.  Later  the  nominating  ma- 
tional  committees,  therefore,  like  the  pressing  chinery  consisted  of  resolutions  of  indorse- 
of  an  electric  button,  starts  up  the  whole  ment  of  a  "  favorite  son  "  by  the  Legislature 
gigantic  machinery  of  party  organization,  of  his  State,  or  its  delegation  in  Congress, 
communicating  the  motion  from  the  top  emphasized  by  repetition  in  other  legislatures 
down,  from  wheel  to  wheel  and  cog  to  cog,  or  mass  meetings ;  and  still  later  it  consisted 
until  it  reaches  the  individual  elector  of  each  of  a  caucus  to  which  all  the  members  of  Con- 
party,  who  in  theory,  at  least,  decides  the  gress  of  the  same  political  afBliation  were  in- 
destinies  of  candidates  as  well  as  of  the  vited.  The  Congressional  caucus  could  at 
nation.  best  poorly  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  the 

Every  intelligent  American  citizen  knows  party,  because  it  included  only  members  from 

that  he  never  casts  a  vote  for  President  or  those  States  and  districts  which  were  repre- 

Vice-President.     He  knows  that  the  Presi-  sented  in  Congress  by  members  of  that  politi- 

dent  and  Vice-President  are  chosen  by  Presi-  cal    faith,    and    left    entirely   unrepresented 

dential  electors,  bound  by  some  sort  of  un-  those  States  and  districts  whose  Congression- 

written  law  to  vote  for  the  nominees  of  their  al  delegations  were  made  up  of  members  of 

respective  parties.    But  few  realize  just  how  other   political   parties.     That   these   crude 

the  force  of  public  opinion  is  centered  and  methods  of  chosing  a  party  standard-bearer 

fixed  to  bring  about  this   result, — namely,  should  prove  unsatisfactory  and  eventually 

that  all  the  Republican  Presidential  electors  break  down  was  inevitable. 
shall  vote  for  one  and  the  same  man,  and  that       The  genesis  of  our  national  nominating 

all  the  Democratic  electors  shall  vote  for  one  convention,   modeled    after   similar   conven- 

and  the  same  man.    The  power  behind  this  tions  in  the  States,  dates  from  1832,  when 

unwritten  law  is  the  party  organization  rep-  ♦  ^.e  article  on  Presidential  Electors  in  Review 

resenting  the  great  political  divisions  ot  tne  op  rfaiews  for  January,  1901. 
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the  first  Democratic  National  Convention  larly  true  with  respect  to  the  Republicans, 
was  held,  in  which  each  State  was  given  because,  in  almost  all  the  States  known  as 
representation  and  was  allowed  the  same  the  "  Solid  South,"  the  Republican  organiza- 
number  of  votes  as  was  accorded  to  it  in  the  tion  is  chiefly  a  paper  organization,  main- 
Electoral  College.  The  first  Republican  tained  by  federal  office-holders  and  those  who 
convention  was  held  in  1856,  without  any  aspire  to  federal  office,  together  with  a  few 
uniformity  of  representation  or  manner  of  negro  Republicans,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
choosing  delegates, — in  reality  a  mass  con-  cast  a  ballot  in  the  election.  It  has  been  , 
vention  with  few  of  the  Southern  States  par-  mathematically  computed  that  the  vote  of  a 
ticipating.  Not  until  the  convention  of  i860  Republican  in  certain  Southern  districts  in 
did  the  Republicans  give  a  voice  to  the  Ter-  its  proportionate  influence  upon  the  party 
ritories  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  nominations  is  equal  to  from  ten  to  fifty  Re- 
which  were  still  excluded  from  the  Demo-  publican  votes  in  the  Northern  States.  This 
cratic  organization.  To-day  both  the  great  situation  is  likewise  prolific  of  double-headers 
political  parties  are  truly  national  organiza-  and  contests,  and  charges  and  counter- 
tions  to  the  extent  of  participation  by  all  charges  of  corruption,  which  would  be  large- 
who  profess  allegiance  to  their  principles  ly  avoided  if  the  basis  of  representation  were 
without  regard  to  residence  in  the  States  of  more  in  conformity  with  the  numerical 
the  Union,  which  alone  have  votes  in  the  strength  of  the  party  in  the  different  States 
Electoral  College.  and  districts. 

Repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  remedy  these  defects  by  chang- 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on  close  in-  ing  the  basis  of  representation.  The  most 
spection,  that  the  theories  of  organization  serious  attempt  came  in  the  meeting  of  the 
back  of  the  two  great  political  parties  differ  Republican  National  Committee  held  in 
precisely  as  do  their  theories  of  government.  1883,  where  two  propositions  were  presented 
The  Republican  party  is  centralized  in  struc-  for  consideration, — one,  retaining  the  four 
ture,  yet  with  individual  responsibility,  while  delegates-at-large  for  each  State  and  one  del- 
the  Democratic  party  places  emphasis  upon  egate  for  each  Congressional  district,  and 
State  sovereignty  and  leaves  to  the  subordi-  giving  an  additional  delegate  for  a  certain 
nate  organizations  of  the  different  States  a  number  of  votes  for  the  Republican  candi- 
large  measure  of  autonomy.  Mere  reading  date  at  the  preceding  Presidential  election; 
of  the  calls  issued  by  the  national  committees  the  other,  retaining  the  four  delegates-at- 
wijl  show,  in  spite  of  similarity  in  the  ap-  large  and  one  delegate  for  each  Congression- 
portionment  of  delegates,  a  certain  signifi-  al  district,  and  giving  an  additional  delegate 
cant  divergence.  The  ratio  of  apportionment  for  each  Republican  member  of  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  Republicans  is  four  delegates-  The  last  proposal  of  this  kind  was  submitted 
at-large  from  each  State;  two  delegates  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  1899, 
each  Representative-at-large  in  Congress;  but  it  was  not  pressed,  and  the  committee 
two  delegates  from  each  Congressional  dis-  four  years  later  took  another  step  toward 
trict,  each  of  the  Territories,  each  of  the  in-  further  over-weighting  the  provinces  by  in- 
sular possessions,  and  the  District  of  Colum-  creasing  the  representation  of  the  Territories 
bia.  The  Democratic  apportionment  enti-  and  the  insular  possessions  from  two  dele- 
ties  each  State  to  double  the  number  of  its  gates  to  six  delegates, — a  step  which  was 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  retracted  by  the  committee  at  its  meeting  last 
and  each  Territory,  the  District  of  Colum-  December. 

bia,  and  insular  possessions,  except  the  Phil-        It  should  be  explained  that  the  proportion- 

ippines,   to  six  delegates.     This  makes   the  al  basis  of  representation  thus  contended  for 

membership  of  the  coming  Republican  con-  prevails  in  both  parties  within  the  States  in 

vention  consist  of  980  delegates,  with  491  the  makeup  of  State  conventions,  although 

the  necessary  majority  to  nominate,  and  the  no  party  has  had  the  courage  to  apply  it  to 

membership  of  the  coming  Democratic  con-  its  national  convention.     It  should   further 

vention  to  consist  of   1002   delegates,  with  be  explained  that  the  defense  of  the  present 

668    the   necessary   two-thirds   majority    to  disproportionate  basis  rests  upon  a  plea  that 

nominate.  in  those  States  and  districts  where  the  party 

This  basis  of  representation  has  never  been  is  in  the  minority  participation  in  the  con- 
completely  satisfactory,  and  is  admittedly  ventions  is  the  only  privilege  which  its  mem- 
open  to  serious  criticism.     This  is  particu-  bers  enjoy,  and  that  in  this  way  alone  are 
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they  able,  by  indirectly  influencing  the  selec-  gates  may  decide,  and  the  only  record  which 

tion  of  the  party  nominee,  to  have  anything  an  individual  delegate  is  entitled  to  have  is 

to  say  in  the  choice  of  a  President.  the  record  of  the  poll  of  the  delegation  that 

The  unit  of  representation  in  the  Demo-  determines  whether  he  is  in  the  majority  or 

cratic  national  councils  is  the  State,  and  each  in  the  minority. 
State  is  left  untrammeled  to  choose  its  dele- 
gates as  it  pleases  and  to  subject  them  to  such 
instruction  as  may  be  desired.    The  State  is 

the  unit  of  representation  in  the  Republican  Almost  as  important  as  the  time  fixed  for 

convention  only   for  delegates-at-large,   and  the  meeting  of  the  convention   is   the   time 

the  Congressional  district  is  the  unit  of  rep-  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  delegates.     Be- 

resentation  for  the  district  delegates.     The  fore  the  convention  system  was  fully  devel- 

Republicans,  furthermore,  insist  that  what-  oped,  and  even  in  its  early  stages,  there  was 

ever  method  of  choosing  delegates  may  be  no  time  limit  to  the  projection  of  Presidential 

adopted,    the    Republican    electors    of    each  candidates.     The  Presidential  electors  in  the 

Congressional  district  must  be  permitted  to  early  days  were  in  many  cases  not  chosen  by 

choose  the  delegates  to  represent  their  dis-  the  people  at  all,  but  were  appointed  by  the 

trict  without  interference  by  Republicans  of  legislatures  of  the  different  States  with  great 

other  districts.  irregularity  as  to  time.     There  was  no  uni- 

THE  "  UNIT  RULE  "  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DEMO-  ^""'"l  ^f  ^"^  choosing  Presidential  electors 

CRATS.  REJECTED  BY  THE  REPUBLICANS.  ""V'  ^  ^^^ ^J^^^^^'^  by  Congress  m  1845  set- 

'       •'  tied   upon  the  hrst    1  uesday  after  the  first 

All  this  was  fought  out  and  definitely  es-  Monday  in  November  preceding  the  expira- 

tablished   in   the  Republican   convention   of  tion  of  the  Presidential  term,  and  made  it  the 

1880,  when  what  is  called  the  "  Unit  Rule,"  same  for  the  whole  country.     South  Carolina 

which  has  prevailed  in  Democratic  conven-  appointed  its  Presidential  electors  by  its  Leg- 

tions  from  the  first,  was  rejected,  and  the  islature  up  to  and  including  i860,  and  even 

principle  of  individual  responsibility  affirmed,  as  late  as  1876  Colorado,  which  had  just  been 

Resolutions  of  instruction,  therefore,  adopted  admitted  into  the  Union,  was  permitted  to 

by  a  Republican  State  convention  apply  only  make  legislative  appointment  of  its  electors 

to  delegates-at-large,  chosen  by  that  conven-  because  it  became  a  State  too  late  to  submit 

tion,  and  not  to  the  delegates  chosen  to  rep-  a  choice  to  the  people  that  yea^^ror  a  long 

resent  the  various  Congressional  districts  of  time,   too.   Presidential  elector^BSPd   to   be 

the  same  State,  who  are  subject  only  to  the  chosen  in  some  States  by  districts,  but  since 

instructions  duly  given  by  the   Republican  1876,  although  in  no  way  required  by  the 

electors  of  their  respective  districts.     While  Constitution,  complete  uniformity  has  been 

the  delegates-at-large  or  the  district  delegates  effected  whereby  the  Presidential  electors  are 

are  answerable  to  the  Republicans  of  their  all  chosen  at  large  in  each  State  at  a  popular 

respective  States  or  districts  for  fidelity  to  election  held  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 

instructions,  the  Republican  National  Con-  Union. 

vention  will  not  assume  to  enforce  obedience  The  time  for  choosing  the  Presidential  elec- 
to  instructions  by  any  d^egate  who  seeks  to  tors  must  naturally  have  something  to  do 
break  away  from  them.  I  In  a  word,  a  dele-  with  the  time  for  making  Presidential  nomi- 
gate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  pations,  and  likewise  with  the  time  for  choos- 
may  vote  his  personal  preference  on  any  ing  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  con- 
question  and  have  it  so  recorded  irrespective  ventions.  Andrew  Jackson  started  out  on  his 
of  conditktns  imposed  upon  him  by  his  con-  first  winning  campaign  as  soon  as  he  found 
stituentsJ  that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  given  the  pref- 

In  th' Democratic  National  Convention  erence  over  him  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
precisely  the  opposite  rule  prevails,  and  the  atives,  to  which  the  Presidential  election  of 
convention  itself  will  require  the  execution  1824  had  been  thrown  by  the  failure  of  any 
of  any  mandate  properly  given  by  the  Demo-  candidate  to  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
cratic  State  Convention  by  which  the  dele-  votes.  He  was  formally  nominated  by  the 
gates  are  commissioned.  To  be  more  ex-  Legislature  of  Tennessee  in  October,  1825, 
plicit,  the  unit  rule  which  governs  in  the  over  three  years  before  the  Electoral  Col- 
Democratic  organization  requires  all  the  lege  was  to  meet.  The  later  tendency  has 
votes  of  any  State,  which  has  so  ordered,  to  been  to  shorten  Presidential  campaigns,  with 
be  cast  as  a  unit  as  the  majority  of  the  dele-  the  consequence    that    since    reconstruction 
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days  the  Republicans  have  made  their  nomi-  candidates  for  Congress,"  but,  because  of  the 
nations  regularly  in  June  of  the  year  of  the  increasing  number  of  State  laws  regulating 
Presidential  election,  to  be  followed  within  party  nominations,  and  in  some  cases  making 
a  month  by  the  Democrats.  The  practice  has  nominations  by  direct  primary  vote  compul- 
also  grown  up  for  the  committees  to  iiiue  sory,  this  limitation  has  been  eliminatcdT  and- 
their  calls  not  earlier  than  the  precedinMPe-  in  its  place  authority  is  given  for  the  election 
cember,  and  although  delegates  have  oeen  of  both  delegates-at^arge  and  district  dele- 
chosen  before  the  promulgation  of  the  call,  gates  from  any  State  "  in  conformity  with 
the  party  machinery  as  a  rule  is  not  set  in  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
motion  until  after  this  official  notice  is  given,  occurs,  provided  the  State  committee  or  Con- 
^^^The  Republican  organization  has  gone  still  gressional  committee  so  direct.'*  ~ 
^Jtirther  by  setting  more  definite  limits  to  the            ^^t,„^,^  ^x,  o,,,.^,.  ,,«,,,.«„  ,  .„,o 

0^yr  f  L    •    1  1        T-k  1  i_       EFFECT  OF  STATE  PRIMARY  LAWS. 

time  ot  choosmg  delegates.    Delegates  to  the 

coming  Republican  National  Convention,  to  How  far  State  legislation  may  regulate  or 
receive  recognition,  must  be  chosen  on  not  interfere  with  the  choice  of  national  conven- 
less  than  thirty  days'  notice,  not  earlier  than  tion  delegates  has  raised  a  question  suggested 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  call,  and  not  by  these  new  laws  of  far-reaching  moment 
later  than  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  and  full  of  future  possibilities.  At  the  meet- 
convention.  It  happened  that,  at  the  time  the  ing  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
•  Republican  committee  met  last  December,  this  question  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
two  delegates  had  already  been  chosen  by  one  mittee  consisting  of  three  eminent  lawyers 
Michigan  district  and  six  delegates  by  the  of  national  reputation,  {^fter  careful  inves- 
Territory  of  Alaska,  who  were  practically  tigation  these  lawyers  unanimously  reached 
ruled  out  by  this  time  limit,  which  forces  the  conclusion  that  the  national  nominating 
the  Republicans  of  those  jurisdictions  to  go  conventions  are  entirely  extra-legal  institu- 
through  the  form  of  choosing  their  delegates  tions,  in  no  way  subject  to  legislative  con- 
agai^3  '^^^  purpose  of  the  second  time  limit  trol  by  either  State  or  federal  governments, 
is  to  prevent  sharp  practice  on  the  eve  of  a  They  take  the  view  that  the  only  personage 
convention,  without  ample  opportunity  to  in-  officially  known  to  the  law  or  the  Constitu- 
vestigate  contests  or  irregularities,  and  to  tion  in  connection  with  the  choice  of  Prcsi- 
make  sure  that  the  delegates  presenting  ere-  dent  and  Vice-President  is  the  Presidential 
dentials  are  rightly  entitled  to  hold  the  seats  elector,  and  that  the  delegate  to  a  national 
and  cast  the  votes  to  which  they  lay  claim.  nominating  convention  holds  no  official  posi- 
While  the  Democrats,  proceeding  on  their  tion,  has  no  legal  status,  and  no  enforceable 
States'  rights  ideas,  give  free  hand  in  the  man-  responsibility,  except  as  that  respoi^ibili^ 
ner  of  selecting  national  convention  dele-  may  be  enforced  by  party  discipline^jjfrhev 
gates,  the  Republicans  insist  upon  certain  admit  that  the  officers  of  the  different  party 
forms  of  procedure.  The  delegates-at-large  committees:  and  party  organizations  within 
must  be  chosen  by  popular  State  and  Terri-  the  several  States  are  subject  to  the  legisla- 
torial conventions,  to  be  called  by  the  various  tive  and  judicial  jurisdiction  of  those  States, 
State  committees  in  conformity  with  their  and  that  the  complication  of  the  party  ma- 
established  rules,  and  the  district  delegates  chinery,  which  usually  joins  together  the 
are  to  be  similarly  chosen  under  direction  of  choice  of  national  convention  delegates  and 
the  district  committees.  In  the  Southern  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office,  makes 
States,  where  the  Republican  organization  is  exemption  from  State  control  difficult,  if  not 
more  or  less  imperfect,  and  in  which  many  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  the  national 
hopelessly  Democratic  districts  are  without  committee  put  it  back  to  the  State  and  Con- 
Republican  committees,  the  State  qpmmittees  gressional  committees  to  determine  how  far 
take  charge  for  all  the  districts  and  see  to  it  the  manner  of  choosing  national  convention 
that  the  necessary  conventions  are  held.  For  delegates  should  conform  with  the  laws  of 
the  insular  possessions  and  for  the  District  of  their  respective  States. 

Columbia  special  machinery  is  created  to  take        Even  as  it  is,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 

in  hand  the  local  organization  and  enable  the  strict  observance  to  some  of  these  State  laws 

Republicans  there  to  select  their  delegates,  if  the  conditions  of  the  call  for  the  Repub- 

Until  the  call  last  issued  for  the  coming  Re-  lican  convention  are  to  be  made  paramount, 

publican  National  Convention  it  was  required  In  Mississippi,  for  example,  the  lawmakers 

that  district  delegates  be  chosen  "  in  the  same  have    decreed    that   all   national    convention 

manner  as  is  required  for  the  nomination  of  delegates  shall  be  chosen  at  large  in  one  State 
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convention.    This  State  law  would  not  only  committees.     This  is  what  is  being  done  in 
contravene  the  Republican  unit  of  representa-  California  and  in  certain  districts  of  Ohio, 
tion,  which  is  the  Congressional  district,  but  while  the;  State  primary  in  Ohio  was  to  take 
would  permit  combinations  to  give  all   the  the  popular  expression,  not  as  to  delegates, 
representation  to  one  or  two   districts  and  but  squarely   as  between  aspirants   for  the 
disfranchise  the  Republicans  in  all  the  other  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 
/  districts.     In  Wisconsin,  again,  the  law  pro-  The  enactment  of  direct-primary  laws  by 
/    vides  for  the  election  of  all  the  delegates  by  so  many  States  and  their  possible  application 
I    direct-primary  vote  in  the  State  or  district,  to  the  machinery  for  the  nomination  of  Pres- 
*    as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  appointment  of  idential  candidates  suggest  still  another  in- 
all  the  alternates  by  the  State  committee  of  quiry,  to  which,  however,  the  answer  can- 
each  political  party.     Inasmuch  as  the  alter-  not  yet  be  given.    Attempts  have  more  than 
nates   may   upon   contingencies   become   the  once   been   made   to   remove   the   objections 
principals,    this   method    would    permit    the  lodged  against  our  Electoral  College  system 
naming  of  alternates  who   could   never   be  and  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  more  popu- 
otherwise  elected,  or  who  might  all  live  in  lar  election  of  President  by  amendment  to 
one  district,   thus  making  possible  the   dis-  the  federal  Constitution,  but  without  mak- 
franchisement  of  the  Republicans  of  one  or  ing  noticeable  headway.    The  nomination  of 
more  districts.     Under  the  call  the  names  of  candidates  representing  political  parties  has 
no  alternates  from  Wisconsin  can  be  put  on  really  brought  the  choice  of  the  people  down 
the  temporary  roll  of  the  coming  Republican  to  a  choice  between  two  opposing  tickets.    If 
'     National  Convention  unless  their  credentials  we  could  make  sure  that  the  candidates  nom- 
show  that  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  Re-  inated  by  the  Republicans  and   Democrats, 
publican  electors'  of  the  district  which  they  respectively,  really  represented  the  choice  of 
\  claim  to  represent.  the  individual  membership  of  the  party,  the 
If  the  State  laws  governing  nominations  test  of  strength  between  the  two  would  come 
and  primary  elections  were  uniform  from  one  closer  to  giving  us  a  President  chosen  by 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  most  of  these  popular  vote.     Will  the  new  developments 
conflicts  would  be  obviated.     Yet  the  fact  in  primary  legislation  work  out  eventually 
remains  that,  although  a  large  number  of  into    a    national    primary    election    for    the 
States  have  already  put  upon  their  statute  nomination  of  Presidential  candidates?  Some 
books  laws   to   regulate   the   nomination  of  progress    has   certainly   been    made    toward 
candidates  for  office,  almost  all  of  them  ex-  State-wide  primaries  to  select  national  con- 
prcssly    exempt    from    their    provisions    the  vention  delegates,  and  here  and  there  to  in- 
choosing  of  delegates  to  national  nominating  struct  them  as  to  popular  preference  of  can- 
conventions,  and  leave  it  to  the  political  com-  didates.     There  seems,   however,   to  be  no 
mittees  to  arrange  for  choosing  these  dele-  authority  able  to  provide  a  national  nominat- 
gates  as  their  party  custom  and  precedent  ing  primary,  unless  it  be  decreed  and  put  into 
require.     Even  in  States  like  Iowa,  Nebras-  operation  by  an  entirely  new  development  of 
ka,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  our  national  party  organizations, 
and  Washington,  which  have  gone  farthest  After  the  delegates  are  organized'  in  na- 
in  the  movement  for  direct-primary  nomina-  tional  convention  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
tions,  the  regular  primary  election  is  set  for  selves.     Although  it  follows  precedent,  the 
a  date  coming  after  the  usual  time  for  Presi-  national  convention  is  the  highest  tribunal 
dential  nominations,  with  a  view  to  separat-  of    the    party    and    endowed    with    plenary 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  choice  of  candidates  power.     Its  official  notice  of  nomination  is 
for  State  and  local  offices  from  national  poli-  nowhere  recognized   in  law,  but   it  carries 
tics.     In  still  other  States  national  conven-  with  it  the  moral  certainty  that  if  a  majority 
tion  delegates  are  being  chosen  by  direct  pri-  of  the  Presidential  electors  belong  to  that 
mary  in  one  form  or  another,  as  improvised  political    party   its   nominee,   his   life   being 
by  the  political  committees  or  as  provided  for  spared,   will   become   President  of  the  Re- 
by  the  State  for  use  at  the  option  of  such  public  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 


VAGRANTS    DISTINGUISHED    FROM    WORKERS. 


THE  MAN  OUT  OF  WORK  TO-DAY. 

BY  ARTHUR  P.   KELLOGG. 

T  N  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  there  are  men  walking  the  Bowery  at  night,  the  scram- 
several  considerations  besides  the  mere  ble  for  the  snow-shovels  in  the  street-clean- 
fact  of  idleness.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  ing  gangs,  the  falling  oflE  in  deposits  at  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  unemployed  savings  banks, — a  score  of  bad-times  barome- 
and  the  unemployable;  some  men  won't  ters  give  evidence  of  unemployment  greater 
work.  There  is  always  comparative  lack  of  than  has  been  known  since  the  winter  of 
work  in  mid-winter,  due  to  bad  weather  and  1893-94. 
the  slack  season  in  certain  industries,  and 
there  are  many  workmen  caught  in  the  cogs 
of  new  machinery  and  new  methods  of  pro-  Early  this  winter  there  were  swarms  of 
duction  whose  hard-bought  trades  are  a  drug  vagrants  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  talk  of 
in  a  market  no  longer  bidding  for  handicraft  hard  times  in  the  papers  brought  them  to  the 
where  machinecraft  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  front,  and  men  who  could  not  claim  a  legal 
— ^men  who  must  suffer  as  they  adjust  them-  residence  or  name  a  recent  employer  were 
selves  to  a  new  order.  These  things  are  not  the  typical  applicants  for  relief.  From  the 
peculiar  to  this  winter,  but  they  add  to  its  first  they  were  cared  for  in  the  usual  ways, 
total  of  unemployment.  Food  and  lodgings  and  clothes  were  given, 
*w,  T^^r^,^,.r^r^r,  ^^  ^r,T»,„T,.*o  » , ^« r,  ^,,«oo^«  ^^^  payment  was  exacted  over  sawbucks  and 

ALL  ESTIMATES  OF  NUMBERS  MERE  GUESSES.  ^             -i                j     ^i_                           i.         i_ 

Stone-piles,  and  the  vagrant  has  begun  to 
The  number  now  out  of  work  is  variously  move  on.  At  the  New  York  Municipal 
estimated.  It  has  not  been  counted  nor  can  Lodging-House  there  was  an  average  over- 
it  be  compared  exactly  with  the  number  in  flow  of  eighty-three  men  a  night  during  De- 
other  years,  for  America  has  no  substitute  cember,  in  addition  to  the  350  for  whom 
for  the  police  registration  of  European  cities,  beds  are  provided, — a  total  of  over  13,000 
A  committee  in  charge  of  the  relief  situation  lodgings.  In  January  the  average  overflow 
of  Chicago  gives  75,000  as  a  conservative  was  only  fifty-three,  in  spite  of  much  colder 
guess  for  that  city  of  many  seasonal  occu-  weather,  with  the  first  snowfall  heavy 
pations.  In  New  York  estimates  made  by  enough  to  claim  rights  to  the  streets  for  more 
Frank  Julian  Warne  from  a  few  authori-  than  a  day.  Baltimore  reports  a  decreasing 
tative  figures  on  typical  trades  indicate  90,-  number  of  homeless  men,  and  in  St.  Paul 
000  idle  members  of  trade  unions  in  addition  there  are  fewer  now  than  there  were  a  year 
to  non-union  workers,  and  a  minimum  of  ago.  The  habitual  vagrant  is  of  the  unem- 
35,000  homeless  men  besides.  The  number  ployable.  He  edges  away  from  the  work  test 
of  homeless  men  is  based  on  the  total  number  which  precedes  a  meal,  and  from  the  shower 
of  beds  in  free  and  cheap  lodging-houses,  and  baths  which  are  essential  preliminaries  now- 
as  all  of  these  are  crowded,  it  is  probably  adays  to  a  bed  at  the  public  expense, 
near   right.     The   Commissioner  of  Public  „„,.,,,  ^., to ^o  t  *^^.  ^r,  T.x,r>,  ^„»,,,^.«,> 

^,       .  .^    i_                    111                                   11  WHAT  CAUSES  LACK  OF  EMPLOYMENT? 

Chanties  has  stated  that  there  are  normally 

30,000  homeless  men  in  New  York  at  this  In  his  place  as  an  applicant  for  private 
time  of  year.  Of  other  figures  one  may  take  charity  has  come  the  man  with  a  family, 
his  choice.  Numbers  count  for  little,  for,  who  wants  work.  The  unskilled,  the  less 
as  has  recently  been  pointed  out,  it  is  not  the  intelligent  workmen,  those  with  large  fami- 
number  who  are  idle,  but  the  ability  of  the  lies,  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  not  ad- 
idle  to  meet  the  situation,  that  counts.  One  justed  to  American  industr}^  those  handi- 
hundred  thousand  men  temporarily  idle  but  capped  by  age  and  accident  and  disease  and 
able  to  care  for  themselves  apd  their  families  habits,  are  asking  for  work  increasingly;  and 
make  a  problem  slight  in  comparison  with  a  it  is  but  slowly  that  the  places  are  growing 
possible  situation  involving  one-tenth  as  in  number.  This  was  to  have  been  expected, 
many  both  idle  and  dependent.  The  man  on  the  edge  goes  over  first.  The 
The  demands  on  municipal  lodging-  danger  was  that  his  more  firmly  established 
houses,  charitable  societies,  churches,  and  em-  neighbors  would  follow. 
ployment  bureaus,  the  long  bread-lines,  the  Six  factors,  at  least,  enter  Into  the  amount 
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of  unemployment   this  winter.     These  are  elers,  and  sometimes  must  seek  charitable  re- 

the  financial  stringency,  the  temporary  shut-  lief  before  spring.    Reports  of  the  New  York 

down  of  manufacturing  plants,  the  change  State  Bureau  of  Labor  covering  a  period  of 

in  the  method  of  manufacture  from  **  stock  "  four  years  show  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 

to   "  order  "   products,   the  overstocking   of  of  the  total  members,  approximately  250,000, 

retailers  due  to  cool  weather  last  summer,  of  the  more  than  600  labor  unions  in  New 

the  usual  unemployment  at  this  time  of  year,  York  City,  are  normally  idle  at  this  time, 

and  the  Presidential  campaign.     The  build-  In  1905,  an  exceptionally  favorable  year  for 

ing  and  clothing  trades  have  been  crippled  employment,   there  were  55,000  union  men 

in  New  York  as  a  result  of  the  high  interest  and  women  in  New  York  State  who  were 

charges  on  money.    Practically  no  new  build-  idle  during  March,  while  in  September  of  the 

ings  have  been  started,  and  labor  leaders  find  same  year  only  18,000  were  idle.    In  March 

growing  numbers  of  their  unions  idle  as  in-  43  per  cent,  of  masons  and  bricklayers,  20 

side  work  is  finished  on  buildings  nearing  per  cent,  of  plumbers  and  joiners,  29  per  cent, 

completion.     The  carpenters  and  plasterers  of  painters  and  decorators,  did  not  work,  and 

and  decorators  are  following  the  excavators  so  on  in  varying  degree  through  the  trades, 
and  stone-masons  and  structural  iron-work-  .^,.,^  ^^ 

i-w    1^,       c  '  1       u  u  APPLICATIONS    FROM    FAMILIES. 

ers.      (Jrders   tor   sprmg   goods    have   been 

placed  in  considerable  quantities  with  manu-  Public  and  private  charities  had  in  Decem- 
facturers  of  clothing,  but  the  money  for  ber  and  January  two  of  the  hardest  working 
wages  and  material  must  be  borrowed  at  months  in  their  history.  They  had  to  deal  . 
rates  too  dear  for  profit.  In  the  clothing  not  only  with  unemployed  and  homeless  men 
trades,  too,  there  are  the  stocks  which  the  whose  responsibilities  were  limited  to  them- 
prevailing  cool  weather  last  summer  left  on  selves,  but  with  heads  of  families  who  were 
the  shopkeepers'  shelves.  The  state  of  af-  out  of  work  and  for  whom  they  could  not 
fairs  in  these  two  trades  in  one  city  is  typical,  find  work.  Of  1879  families  in  the  care  of 
it  is  believed,  of  many  trades  across  the  coun-  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
try.  The  change  from  "  stock  "  to  "  order  "  in  Januar\%  there  were  566  in  which  able- 
manufacturing  is  incident  to  modern  condi-  bodied  male  wage-earners  were  unable  to  find 
tions  and,  in  some  trades,  is  due  to  a  more  work, — a  state  of  affairs  unprecedented  in 
general  demand  for  fashionable  weaves  and  the  Society's  experience  since  1894.  From 
colors  and  cut.  Where  factories  once  ran  October  to  January  the  Association  for  Im- 
the  year  round  on  staple  or  stock  goods,  they  proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  had  500 ' 
now  make  only  what  is  entered  on  their  or-  more  applications  from  families  than  in  the 
der  books.  A  greater  rush  during  the  busy  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  In  De- 
.  season  and  a  longer  slack  season  result.  The  cember  the  County  Agent  in  Chicago  aided 
approach  of  a  Presidential  campaign  tends  4^51  persons,  against  2898  the  year  before, 
to  caution  and  restriction  in  business.  The  Chicago's  Municipal  Lodging-House  figures 
closing  of  many  plants,  the  partial  operation  jumped  from  1099  to  11,200,  the  number  for 
of  others,  and  the  abandonment  of  new  en-  the  one  month  almost  equaling  the, total  for 
terprises  are  too  currently  understood  to  need  eleven  months  preceding.  The  Philadelphia 
explanation.  They  exist,  and  they  spell  idle  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  had  2051  ap- 
capital  and  idle  men.  plicants,  against  1246.  In  Baltimore  the  in- 
crease in  applications  to  the  Federated  Chari- 

UNEMPLOYMENT  NORMAL  IN  MIDWINTER.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  Cleveland  it  WaS  21 

The  sixth  cause, — unemployment  usual  to  per  cent.,   in  Minneapolis  35  per  cent.,  in 

midwinter, — is  not  so  generally  appreciated.  St.  Louis  50  per  cent.,  in  Cincinnati  73  per 

Outdoor  workers  of  all  kinds, — all  the  men  cent.      The   January    figures   showed    even 

engaged   in  northern   lakes  and   river  com-  larger  increases,  though  this  was  to  a  degree 

merce,  farm  and  harvest  hands,  men  in  the  offset  by  the  increase  expected  in  that  month 

building  trades,  fishermen,  railroad  construe-  in  every  year.    In  New  York  and  Brooklyn 

tion  gangs,  and  many  others,  skilled  and  un-  the  ratio  of  increase  of  January,  1908,  over 

skilled, — and  the  workers  in  factories  which  January,  1907,  was  slightly  less  than  the  ratio 

produce  seasonal  goods  are  normally  idle  a  of  December  over  December,  but  this  was  not 

part  of  the  year,  and  winter  is  most  often  generally  true.   There  were  increases  signifi- 

that  part.    The  skilled  live  on  their  savings  cant  of  more  widespread  suffering  ^  in   the 

or  turn  to  kindred  trades.     The  unskilled  growing  numbers  of  men  with  families  who 

become  odd-job  men,  watchmen,  snow-shov-  applied  for  the  first  time  for  relief.     There 
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was  an  appreciable  number  of  applications  by  New  York  may  hurry  forward  work  on  a 

families  which  the   New  York  Society  had  new  subway.     Pittsburg  has  voted  to  extend 

aided  in  1893  and  1894  which  had  been  self-  its  water  system,  $350,000  of  the   amount 

supporting  since  that  time  of  suffering.     Ap-  appropriated  to  be  available  for  wages.     In 

plications  to  a  charity  organization  society  do  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  committee  of  which  the 

not  measure  unemployment.    They  are,  how-  Mayor    is    chairman,    raised    money    by    an 

ever,  a  sensitive  barometer  of  distress.  "  emergency  day,"  which   is  being  spent  in 

r^T.r>^^^^,rr^  ^rr.r^r^rr^o  ^r, r^r. . r>  r^.x  ^^«  rw, , w ^  wages  for  Street  work.     Cincinnati  has  ap- 

ORGAMZtD  CHARITIES   PREPARED    FOR   THE  •         i    rf.                    c                 i      •         i               i 

propriated  ?>20,ooo  tor  work  m  the  parks. 
The  Indianapolis  Associated  Charities  has  a 
There  was  a  quick  marshaling  of  chari-  novel  plan.  Cottages  are  being  erected  by 
table  forces  early  in  the  winter.  In  the  face  unemployed  men  on  lots  which  it  owns,  and 
of  a  financial  outlook  which  threatened  de-  the  occupants  will  be  widows  with  children 
creased  revenues,  office  and  visiting  staffs  were  who  are  pensioners  of  the  organization, 
increased,  workrooms  were  enlarged,  and  There  has  been  talk  in  New  York  of  great- 
preparations  made  to  meet  possible  emergen-  ly  extending  as  a  work  test  the  use  of  the 
cies.  The  spirit  of  organized  charity  was  stone-qi4grry  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  while 
well  shown  in  the  remark  of  the  secretary  of  no  definite  steps  looking  toward  this  have 
an  Eastern  society  who  said  almost  a  year  been  announced,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  a 
ago  that  hard  times  were  coming,  and  instead  salutary  effect  on  vagrants.  It  is  noteworthy 
of  retrenching  she  would  open  a  new  district  that  in  all  these  public  movements  organ- 
office  in  an  industrial  quarter.  The  demands  ized  charity,  either  directly  or  through  its 
on  charitable  societies  have  been  met.  Work  officers,  has  taken  the  dominant  part.  The 
has  been  found  so  far  as  was  possible  and  ad-  forces  which,  with  the  army,  effected  the  re- 
visable.  Needy  families  have  had  care  and  lief  and  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco,  have 
adequate  relief.  Vagrants  have  not  been  al-  proved  equal  to  a  national  situation,  and 
lowed  to  exploit  the  distress  of  those  honestly  have  averted  what  might  have  proved  a 
seeking  work  or  assistance.  In  many  cities,  calamity  had  soup  kitchens  and  indiscrimi- 
notably  Baltimore  and  Buffalo,  the  working  nate  almsgiving  had  a  moment's  encourage- 
forces  have  been  largely  increased  by  volun-  ment.  The  400  men  with  trades  who  are 
teers.  In  New  York  the  capacity  of  the  splitting  wood  at  10  cents  an  hour  for  the 
woodyard'has  been  greatly  increased,  the  num-  St.  Louis  Provident  Association  rather  than 
ber  of  visitors  of  the  Charity  Organization  accept  direct  relief  are  a  splendid  illus- 
Society  has  been  doubled,  and,  through  an  in-  tration  of  what  the  workingman  in  want 
vestigator  peculiarly  equipped  for  such  work,  will  choose. 

close  track  has  been  kept  each  day  of  the  Just  what  the  outcome  will  be  it  is  diffi- 
whole  situation,  so  that  if  it  became  acute  and  cult  to  tell.  Most  of  the  newspapers  have 
emergency  measures  necessary  there  would  be  been  divided,  on  the  one  hantl  greatly  ex- 
a  fund  of  first-hand  information  upon  which  aggerating  the  situation,  and  on  the  other 
to  base  them.  The  societies  \\\  sixteen  of  the  placing  themselves  in  the  ridiculous  position 
largest  cities  have  kept  each  other  informed  of  publishing  lists  of  reopened  factories 
of  the  local  situations,  and  heavy  as  the  calls  whose  closing  had  not  been  chronicled.  Com- 
upon  them  are,  the  societies  are  finding  that  mercial  reports,  interviews  with  both  manu- 
the  public  is  backing  them  up  financially,  facturers  and  labor  leaders,  the  presence  in 
The  need  for  money  is  great,  but  a  fair  state-  the  New  York  market  of  out-of-town  buyers, 
ment  of  that  need  is  ever>'where  meeting  with  a  marked  increase  in  spring  over  winter  ad- 
prompt  response.  vertising,  and  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial   signs,    indicate   a    slow    resumption   of 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES.  ,       %/                     i                .                    * 

work.  1  he  general  practice  among  manu- 
Emergency  relief  measures  thus  far  have  facturers  of  working  a  large  part  of  their 
been  few.  Chicago,  which  probably  has  a  forces  part  time  rather  than  a  few  men  full 
relatively  larger  number  of  unemployed  than  time  has  helped  all  the  way  through,  has 
most  other  cities,  has  been  furnishing  work  kept  the  different  manufacturing  processes 
on  the  streets  to  all  applicants,  three  days'  about  on  a  level,  and  has  maintained  busi- 
keep  at  the  Municipal  Lodging-House  being  ness  organization,  so  that  complete  resump- 
given  for  one  day's  work.  A  committee  of  tion  is  physically  easy.  The  savings,  the 
business  men  is  raising  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  help  of  friends,  the  union  benefits,  the  pa- 
be  paid  out  in  wages  to  men  with  families,  tience  of  landlords  and  tradesmen,  have,  of 
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course,  been  growing  less.     More  families  ployed  for  a  concerted  demand  for  help  from 

may  come  to  want  this  month  than  last.     In  the  State.     Swift  spoke  daily  on  the  Com- 

a  great  many  families,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  mat-  mon,  and  finally  "  marched  on  "  Governor 

ter  of  being  able  to  hold  out  for  a  short  time  Guild  with  a  following  of  thirty  men.   Swift 

more.                                                                  *  spoke,  the  Governor  spoke,  representatives  of 

SPORADIC  ATTEMPTS  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  '^''P'^'f?"/  ^''.  J*"'^"!,  ^^"""''^  '.P*'^^' 

UNEMPLOYED.  ^'^  ^^'^  ^'''^^  "^^    ^  "1  ^^^^  f'^^^  "  ^" 

came  apparent  that  work  and  nothing  else 
Organized  demands  on  public  funds  have  would  be  offered.  All  of  them  were  prof- 
been  made  in  a  few  cities,  but  not  persistent-  fered  positions  at  the  work  to  which  they 
ly  or  on  a  large  scale.  In  Chicago,  Ben.  L.  said  they  were  used.  None  appeared  to  ac- 
Reitman,  who  has  styled  himself  the  tramps*  cept  it.  Swift  and  about  300  followers  de- 
friend,  announced  that  his  followers  and  all  scended  on  Trinity  Church  one  Sunday  in 
idle  men  in  the  city  would  gather  on  the  lake  January  and  demanded  the  collection.  It 
front  for  a  demonstration  in  numbers  before  was  unfortunate,  the  rector  explained,  that 
the  city  hall.  The  police  warned  Reitman  this  was  a  special  collection  for  foreign  mis- 
that  such  a  meeting  would  not  be  peftnitted,  sions,  but  a  collection  for  the  unemployed 
whereupon  he  threatened  to  fight.  The  men  would  be  taken  up  the  next  Sunday,  and  it 
who  met  at  the  appointed  time  were  dis-  was,  about  $1000  in  amount.  It  was  dis- 
couraged by  a  bitter  cold  day  and  by  a  body  bursed  through  the  regular  channels  of  the 
of  police  said  to  equal  their  own  numbers.  Provident  Association.  Swift  is  a  graduate 
A  few  heads  were  broken,  but  Reitman  him-  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  was  a 
self  submitted  quietly  to  arrest.  He  has  lieutenant  in  Coxey*s  Army, 
since  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  join  J.  Eads  How,  The  effects  of  unemployment  beyond  the 
who  would  out-Coxey  all  records  by  a  mid-  immediate  suffering  which  it  causes  are  diffi- 
winter  "  petition  in  boots  "  on  Washington,  cult  to  measure.  In  December  the  Buffalo 
Reitman  and  How  have  gained  notoriety  by  Oharity  Organization  Society  showed  at  its 
their  championship  of  the  tramp.  They  have  thirtieth  anniversary  that  while  the  population 
proposed  State  colonies  for  vagrants,  and  of  Buffalo  has  more  than  doubled,  the  num- 
the  main  provision  of  their  hobo-cure  is  the  ber  of  poor  families  has  been  reduced  by  more 
payment  of  wages  during  jail  sentences,  the  than  half  since  1877.  Dr.  Edward  T.  De- 
money  so  earned  to  be  turned  over  in  cash,  vine,  general  secretary  of  the  New  York 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  at  discharge.  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  cele- 
How  is  the  grandson  of  the  builder  of  the  brated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Novem- 
Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  son  of  the  ber,  says:  "  In  New  York,  because  of  immi- 
late  E.  D.  How,  who  was  a  vice-president  gration  and  because  ^the  charitable  societies 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  refused  to  have  undertalcen  tasks  which  were  formerly 
accept  for  his  personal  use  a  considerable  regarded  as  outside  their  field,  such  as  the 
sum  of  money  which  came  into  his  posses-  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  the  number  in 
sion,  and  used  it  to  form  the  People's  Wei-  our  charge  has  increased,  but  great  progress, 
fare  Association,  which  has  made  St.  Louis  nevertheless,  has  been  made  in  diminishing 
the  Mecca  for  tramps  from  every  part  of  dependence  of  the  usual  type."  St.  Paul, 
the  country.  Long  discussions  of  tramp  life  just  the  other  day,  reported  that  in  spite  of 
and  jail  life,  free  meals  and  lodgings,  are  its  the  increase  in  population  the  number  of 
chief  characteristics.  Reitman,  How's  close  people  coming  to  want  has  been  lessened  year 
associate,  is  said  to  be  a  physician.  He  is  by  year  since  its  charities  were  organized; 
afflicted,  so  he  says,  with  intermittent  attacks  this  decrease  has  been  stopped  and  displaced 
of  a  "  wanderlust "  so  violent  that  he  cannot  by  a  positive  increase  since  last  October.  Just 
settle  down  to  a  steady  practice.  He  has  how  much  of  an  offset  this  winter  has  been 
made  an  elaborate  classification  of  tramps,  to  the  prevention  of  poverty,  how  many  men 
hobos,  bums,  and  vagrants,  and  proposes  to  have  been  given  the  final  push  into  hsdbi.tual 
write  a  book  on  them.  idleness,  how  many  mischievous  bo5rs  turned 
In  Boston,  Morrison  I.  Swift  appeared  into  loafers  and  tramps,  how  many  family 
early  in  the  winter  to  organize  the  unem-  ties  broken,  may  not  be  counted. 
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THHE  proposition  to  provide  some  general  effective  protection  shall  be  thrown  around 

form  of  protection  for  bank  depositors  bank  deposits,  not  for  the  benefit  and  safety 

against  loss  from  bank  failures  is  not  new, —  of  depositors  only,  but  of  the  banks  them- 

not  suddenly  born  of  recent  fright  and  dis-  selves,  and  indirectly  of  the  entire  commun- 

aster.    Certain  experiments  in  this  field  were  ity  as  well.     This  demand  has  now  reached 

made  in  the  remote  past,  but  under  condi-  a  volume  and  force  which  compel  attention 

tions  so  crude  as  to  furnish  no  useful  basis  and  warrant  respectful  consideration, 

of  judgment.     During  the  last  dozen  years  a  No  one  person   or  group  of  persons   has 

number  of  well-informed  writers  on  financial  been  especially  conspicuous  in  promoting  the 

subjects  in  the  United  States,  including  seve-  new  movement.     It  appears  to  be  as  nearly 

ral  practical  bankers,  have  presented  and  ad-  spont^eous    as    such    movements   ever    are. 

vocated  fairly  well  digested  plans  to  this  end.  From  present  indications  it  seems  inevitable 

In   1899  such  a  measure  lacked  but  two  or  that   this  question   will   enter   into   the   ap- 

three    votes    of    enactment    by    the    Legisla-  proaching      Presidential      canvass,      though 

ture    of    Kansas.      A    group    of    about    100  scarcely  as  an  issue  between  the  parties. 

State  banks  doing  business-  in  Georgia  and  Oklahoma's  pioxeer  system. 
Florida  have  a  mutual  Depositors   (guarantee 

Fund  of  moderate  amount  which  is  held  in  The  pioneer  action  of  Oklahoma  has  cre- 
trust  bearing  interest.  The  chartered  banks  ated  wide  interest.  The  Deposit-Insurance 
of  Mexico  have  long  maintained  a  voluntary  law  of  that  State,  enacted  in  December  last, 
league  among  themselves  under  the  practjial  and  now  in  operation,  provides  for  the  sim- 
working  of  which  all  come  to  the  aid  of  each  plest  form  of  compulsory  bank-deposit  insur- 
in  time  of  peril,  whether  from  internal  or  ex-  ance  by  the  banks  themselves,  the  State  as- 
ternal cause,  with  the  result  that  no  such  suming  no  pecuniary  responsibilitj^  or  risk, 
bank  has  failed,  and  hence  no  depositor  has  Periodical  assessments  are  to  be  levied  by 
suffered  loss,  since  the  system  was  adopted  the  State  on  all  banks  in  proportion  to  their 
under  the  advice  of  President  Diaz.  average  deposits  for  the  previous  year.  The 
Prior  to  the  autumn  of  1907  the  limited  proceeds  constitute  the  so-called  bank-deposit 
discussion  created  little  popular  interest  and  guarant>'  fund,  which  is  held  in  the  custody 
led  to  no  legislation.  Its  one  apparent  result  of  the  State  Treasurer.  As  often  as  a  bank 
was  that  a  number  of  existing  surety  and  fails  all  depositors  are  immediately  paid  in 
casualty  companies  made  arrangements  to  full  from  the  guaranty  fund.  The  State 
guarantee  applicants'  deposits  in  carefully  se-  Bank  Commissioner  then  liquidates  the  af- 
lected  banks  at  a  uniform  premium  of  ^4  o^  ^  f^^^'S  o^  the  failed  bank  and  from  the  pro- 
per cent,  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  the  de-  ceeds  of  assets  and  from  further  assessments 
positor  himself.  In  limited  volume  this  is  if  necessary  on  the  banks  the  guaranty  fund 
now  carried  on  as  a  minor  branch  of  a  gen-  is  kept  intact.  The  law  provides  a  number 
eral  surety  business.  A  few  banks  are  al-  of  novel  safeguards  for  the  banking  business 
ready  thus  insuring  their  reser\'e  deposits  in  of  the  State.  For  example,  whenever  the 
other  banks.  The  unprecedented  business  State  Bank  Commissioner  obtains  satisfac- 
experience  through  which  the  American  peo-  tor>'  proof  that  any  bank  officer  or  employee 
pie  have  passed  since  September  last  has,  like  is  dishonest,  reckless,  or  incompetent,  he  may 
a  flash  of  financial  lightning  in  the  night,  require  and  compel  his  resignation  or  his 
revealed  an  amazing  situation,  which  com-  removal  by  the  directors, 
mands  universal  attention.  In  the  resulting  This  law  was  passed  by  a  nearly  unani- 
earnest  and  widespread  discussion  of  reme-  mous  and  wholly  non-partisan  vote  in  the 
dies  for  a  condition  which  all  concede  to  be  legislature,  and  with  the  apparent  approval 
intolerable,  the  hitherto  neglected  suggestion  of  the  people  generally.  The  State  now^  has 
of  bank-deposit  insurance  has,  with  apparent  a  singularly  prosperous  and  progressive  popu- 
suddenness,  acquired  much  prominence.  The  lation  of  nearly  1,500,000,  mainly  winnowed 
result  is  a  very  considerable  and  apparently  from  the  Central  Western  States,  and  con- 
increasing  demand  that  some  systematic  and  tains   772   banks, — 468   State   and   304  na- 
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tional.  During  the  year  1907  the  State  incomprehensible  by  any  except  statistical  ex- 
banks  of  Oklahoma  held  average  cash  re-  perts,  and  fivefold  greater  than  all  the  real 
serves  of  44.5  per  cent.  A  better  field  for  a  money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  in  the  coun- 
local  test  of  the  new  system  could  hardly  try.  These  deposits,  these  sums  borrowed  by 
have  been  chosen.  the  banks  from  the  men,  women  and  cor- 
The  fact  that  deposit  insurance  has  thus  porations  of  the  United  States,  become  legal- 
been  inaugurated  by  one  State,  and  seems  ly  the  absolute  property  of  the  respective 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  other  adjoining  banks  receiving  them.  In  the  absence  of 
States  in  the  near  future,  renders  the  dis-  statutory  limitation  which  does  not  now  ex- 
cussion  no  longer  merely  academic.  Whether  ist,  any  bank  may  thus  lawfully  borrow,  re- 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  subject  is  now  a  live,  turnable  on  demand,  twice,  thrice,  ten  times 
important,  concrete  proposition,  which  inter-  the  amount  of  its  own  paid-in  capital,  and 
ests  and  affects  every  class  and  every^itizen.  then  proceed  to  lend  practically  75  per  cent. 
The  present  article  aims  to  present  with  of  the  whole  on  the  time  notes,  secured  and 
some  fulness  the  views  of  those  who  intel-  unsecured,  of  business  men  and  concerns, 
ligently  advocate  deposit  insurance.  and  partly  on  other  evidences  of  debt.  Thus 
_    „                                               •  they  put  beyond  their  reach  for  periods  rang- 

THE   BANKS  AND  THEIR  DEPOSITORS.  j^g^f^^^  /^j^  j^y^    ^^   ^j^  ^^„^1,^   ^  ^^^ 

The  case  in  favor  of  the  deposit-guaranty  large  part  of  the  entire  volume  of  borrowed 

plan  naturally  starts  by  pointing  out  what  is  money,  nearly  all  of  which,  as  stated,  they 

held  to  be  the  central  and  fatal  defect  of  our  have  agreed  to  return  to  depositors  on  dc- 

otherwise  excellent  banking  system,  a  defect  mand  and  without  previous  notice.    This  sit- 

which  demands  an  immediate  and  effective  uation  is  noteworthy.   Obviously  such  a  busi- 

remedy  if  we  are  to  continue  to  do  business :  ness  policy,  with  its  vast  inverted  pyramid  of 

Our  complex  and  colossal  business  fabric  bank  indebtedness,  could  only  be  justified  as 

rests  upon  the  banks  of  the  country ;  in  turn,  to  its  safety  and  practicability  by  the  exist- 

the  banks  depend  for  their  solvency  and  con-  ance  of  some  saving  law  of  nature  or  of 

tinued  usefulness  upon  a  theoretical  mutual  economics  whose  operation  is  certain  and  uai- 

confidence  between  themselves  and  their  de-  versal.    Does  such  a  law  exist? 

positors,   which   in   fact  only   exists  during  '    «t.^,„„^^.,  ^^^r^.T>^^r^«  ^r««^««  ..,, 

^.             u    .         jj      1        J-  RECIPROCAL  CONFIDENCE  NECESSARY. 

prosperous   times,   but   suddenly   disappears 

when  needed,  in  times  of  stress,  and  is  re-  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.     If  by 

placed  with  keen  mutual  distrust  and  a  de-  courtesy  the  present  banking  system  can  be 

structive  competitive  scramble  for  Currency,  said  to  have  a  foundation,  it  consists  of,  first, 

constituting  the  moving  cause  of  all  our  se-  an  unthinking  confidence  on  the  part  of  aveF- 

vere  financial  panics.  age  depositors,   numbering  -  millions,  of  all 

Speaking  broadly,  24,000  banks  in  the  classes,  vocations  and  degrees  of  intelligence, 
United  States,  national,  State,  and  privftte,  that  their  money  can  be  and  always  will  be 
borrow  in  the  foi:m  of  deposits  practically  all  repaid  on  demand  according  to  the  banks' 
the  money  the  people  possess  and  from  time  contract  to  that  end;  and,  second,  the  con- 
to  time  control,  except  that  which  they  carry  fidence  of  bankers,  supposed  to  be  based  on 
on  the  person  or  privately  hoard.  This  huge  ascertained  economic  laws,  that  in  practice 
volume  of  money,  which  is  the  commercial  and  upder  the  rule  of  averages  only  a  mod- 
lifeblood  of  the  country,  is  with  unimportant  erate  and  safe  percentage  of  their  depositors 
exceptions  thus  borrowed  by  the  banks  with  will  ever  in  fact  demand  payment  at  the  same 
the  agreement  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  cash  time. 

on  demand.    Aside  from  certain  government  These  twin  assumptions,  of  depositors  on 

and  inter-bank  deposits,  the  banks  give  no  the  one  hand  and  of  bankers  on  the  other, 

security  in  return,  no  evidence  of  the  loan  arc  manifestly  reciprocal  and  interdependent. 

thus  made  to  them,  save  a  memorandum  en-  The  soun4ne$s  of  the  one  would  assure  the 

try  by  a  bank  clerk  in  a  pass-book  held  by  the  soundness  of  the  other ;  the  coll^>$e  of  one 

depositor.  would  explode  the  other  and  the  combina- 

By  thus  borrowing  practically  all  of  the  tion  would  be  in  ruins.     What  is  the  fact 

people's  cash,  and  large  additional  aggregates  shown  by  a  well-illumined  line  of  esqperi- 

of  credit  values,  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  ience?     Only  one  answer  can  be  given  or 

here,  they  became  plain  debtors  to  their  de-  attempted, — ^the    financial    catamaran    sub 

positors  in  1907  in  the  total  sum  of  more  admirably  in  fair  business  weather;  in  timet 

than  $13,000,000,000, — an  amotmt  which  is  of  tempest  it  goes  to  pieces  absolutely. 
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COLLAPSE  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  TIMES  OF  .    ^^  ^^^^^  precedent  to  be  followed,  and  what 

PANIC.  ^^  there  to  prevent  such  a  course?     If  here- 
after,   when    public    confidence    falters    and 

If,  prior  to  the  month  of  October  in  the  bad  financial  weather  threatens,  our  banks, 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  encouraged  to  do  so  by  their  recent  lucky 
seven,  there  was  any  doubt  that  our  existing  experience,  may  run  to  cover  in  a  similar 
banking  system  has  no  other  ultimate  basis  manner,  it  may  prave  that  the  nation's  re- 
than  the  quicksand  of  twin  fallacies  herein  cent  escape  from  a  severer  panic  was  pur- 
referred  to,  and  that  it  requires  radical  and  chased  at  too  great  cost.  The  only  ground 
immediate  reform,  that  doubt  h:Ls  been  on  which  the  recent  action  by  bankers  can 
rudely  and  effectively  removed  by  the  con-  be  justified  or  excused  is  that  they  were  at- 
clusive  logic  of  events.  Without  warning,  tempting  to  do  business  under  an  antiquated 
without  precedent,  w  ithout  authority  of  lavv-,  banking  system  which  they  found  to  be  un- 
most  of  our  24,000  banks,  including  prac-  workable  under  test,  that  they  now  admit 
tically  all  of  those  in  the  large  cities,  sinuil-  its  complete  breakdown,  and  are  ready  to 
taneously  went  out  of  business  without  clos-  join  the  rest  of  the  community  in  measures 
ing  their  doors  or  going  into  liquidation;  to  produce  a  satisfactory  and  enduring  rem- 
they  abdicated  their  banking  functions  with-  cdy. 

out  surrendering  their  charters ;  they  failed  Only  by  meeting  this  situation  and  respon- 
to  meet  their  current  sacred  obligations  to  sibility  squarely  and  promptly,  and  thus  re- 
their  depositors,  including  other  banks  as  n::oving  all  seeming  necessity  for,  and  temp- 
well  as  individuals,  by  refusing  lor  weeks  to  tation  toward,  a  repetition  of  last  autumn's 
pay  their  valid  checks  when  presented.  tactics,  can  the  banks  of  the  country  avoid, 

THE  BREAK-DOWN-   LAST  OCTOBER.  ^vl»at  tlu-y  am  little  afford,  a  grievous  lc«s 

ot  public  conndence  and  esteem.     Ihe  banks 

It  goes  without  the  saying  that  no  such  by   their  concurrent   action  have  advertised 

spectacle    was    ever    before    witnessed    ariy-  the  final  collapse  of  the  old  banking  system, 

where.     If  ten  or  ten  thousand  leading  and  They  recognize  that  its  one  fatal  weakness 

solvent  merchants  and  manuiacturers  should  is  its  dependence  in  time  of  strain  upon  a 

treat  their  matured  obligations  as  our  banks  *nmtual  confidence  between  banks  and  their 

thus  treated    their   depositors'   valid    checks,  depositors  which  never  exists  when  trouble 

which  represented   demand  liabilities  of  the  is  present. 
banks,  they  would  straightwav  Ipnd  in  the 

y      ,    '           -^                           \           u    '  1-           ..        kl  DEPOSITOPxS   MUST   HAVE    ASSURANCE   OF 

bankruptcy    courts.     Apprehend mg    trouble  security 
before  it  arrived,  the  banks  simply  took  the 

start   of    their  demand   creditors,    including  The  advocates  of  deposit  insurance  believe 

sister  banks  and   individual   depositors,   and  they  propose  a  plan  which  will  perfectly  cure 

audaciously    assumed    the    risk    involved    in  this  weakness  and  make  our  banking  system 

heading  oft  a   strike  of   depositors   by  first  the  best   in    the  world, — best   both   for  the 

themselves  calling  a  strike  against  depositors,  people  and  for  the  banks  themselves.     They 

They  feared  that  depositors,  having  lost  confi-  further  believe  that  any  bank  reform  legis- 

dence,  were  about  to  make  heavier  withdraw-  lation  which  stops  at  providing  a  so-called 

als  than  many  banks  could  stand,  and  so  adopt-  emergency  currency,  whether  secured  or  un- 

ed  the  only  alternative  that  occurred  to  them,  secured,  would  have  no  appreciable  good  ef- 

Undoubtedly  the  immediate  result  of  this  feet  when  panic  conditions  again  arise,  since 

financial  coup  was  greatly  beneficial,  but  the  the  new  currency  would  almost  certainly  be 

occurrence  creates  a  situation  and  entails  a  hoarded  by  banks  and  people  as  fast  as  is- 

responsibility  which   will  probably   give   the  sued,   under  the   impulse  of  general    fright, 

nation  little  financial  repose  until  it  is  met,  and  the  measure  would  thus  resemble  an  at- 

and  met  in  a  right  manner.     The  situation  tempt   to   resist   a   tornado   with   a   feather, 

created  is  this:  the  phenomenal  action  of  the  Nothing   will    prevent    or   greatly    mitigate 

banks,   however   effective   in   stemming  one  future  panics  of  financial  fear  but  absolute 

rising  panic,  was  of  course  revolutionary  in  knowledge  on   the  part  of  bank   depositors 

the  sense  that  it  was  subversive  of  funda-  that  their  money  is  safe. 

mental  commercial  ethics  and  time-honored  The  present  system   is  a   scourge   to  the 

banking  practice  and  constitutes  a  precedent  banks  themselves.     l^ver\  panic  reduces  their 

which  if  followed  most  quickly  produce  uni-  net  earnings  by  a  large  percentage  and  for  a 

versal  financial  chaos  and  disaster.  period  of  years.     No  one  has  more  rejison  to 
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dread  a  money  panic  than  has  the  bank  man-  ciple  is  simple  enough,  there  is  naturally  con- 

ager.    To  him  at  least  it  is  purgatory.  siderable   diversity  of   view  as  to  the  best 

The  present  impracticable  banking  system,  method  for  its  application  and  as  to  the  safe- 
especially  since  the  panic  of  1907,  stimulates  guards  which  should  be  provided  by  legis- 
and  tends  to  compel  and  render  universal  lation.  Referring  now  exclusively  to  na- 
and  permanent  the  evil  habit  of  private  tional  banks,  prevalent  opinion  is  fairly  well 
hoarding,  with  its  danger  to  property  and  agreed  upon  the  following  outline  of  a  meas- 
life  through  robbery,  its  withdrawal  of  vast  ure  designed  to  create  a  system  of  compulsory 
sums  from  the  banks  and  the  channels  of  mutual  deposit  insurance  by  national  banks 
business,  and  its  discouragement  of  thrift  by  under  government  control : 
savings.  Deposit  insurance  would  remedy  It  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  by  suit- 
all  this.  It  would  bring  out  many  millions  able  legislation,  to  be  administered  by  the 
of  dollars  from  places  of  hiding  and  thus  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  advised  by  the 
swell  bank  deposits  and  benefit  the  whole  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provide  for  an 
community.  I^his  gain  alone  would  more  initial  assessment  to  be  levied  and  collected 
than  compensate  the  banks  for  their  trifling  upon  the  capital  stock  of  all  national  banks, 
contribution  to  .  the  annual  cost  or  deposit  equal  to  a  specified  percentage  upon  the  aver- 
insurance.  age  deposits  of  each  bank  for  the  preceding 

Four  simple  questions  without  answers  are  year.  This  assessment  will  be  collected  an- 
suggestive:  Has  any  general  bank  panic  ever  nually  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
occurred  in  this  country  which  did  not  come  which  time  the  insurance  or  guaranty  fea- 
directly  from  a  loss  of  confidence  by  bank  de-  ture  of  the  law  will  be  in  operation, 
positors  in  the  security  of  their  funds?  Has  The  proceeds  of  the  assessments  referred 
any  general  commercial  panic  or  business  re-  to  will  constitute  a  national  bank  deposit 
vulsion  ever  occurred  which  did  not  owe  its  guaranty  fund,  to  be  held  in  the  custody  of 
origin  and  severity  to  a  bank  panic?  If  all  die  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  used 
bank  depositors  were  rendered  permanently  tor  the  purposes  of  the  law.  From  this  fund, 
sure  of  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  what  whenever  a  national  bank  fails,  its  depositors 
causes  could  ever  create  anything  approach-  will  be  paid  in  full  as  soon  as  their  claims 
ing  in  importance  and  injury  one  of  our  gen-  can  be  duly  verified.  The  Comptroller  of 
eral  bank  panics,  with  its  resulting  commer-  the  Currency,  as  now,  will  take  over  the 
cial  collapse?  If  no  system  of  guaranteeing  estate  of  the  failed  bank,  liquidate  its  affairs, 
bank  deposits  is  to  be  adopted,  what  can  pre-  enforcing  if  necessary  the  stockholders*  Ha- 
vent  a  continuance  of  the  endless  chain  of  bility ;  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  will  be 
American  bank  panics,  with  their  infallible  devoted,  first,  to  paying  the  cost  of  settle- 
sequel  of  commercial  prostration  and  dis-  ment,  and,  second,  to  making  good  the  guar- 
tress?  anty  fund  for  the  draft  made  upon  it  to  pay 

Already  govemnient,   both   national   and  depositors;  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  paid 

State,  has  undertaken  the  duty  and  respon-  over  to  stockholders.     In  case*the  bank  as- 

sibility  of  regulating  the  banking  business  as  sets  should  fail  to  recoup  the  guaranty  fund, 

a  quasi-public  service,  and  rendering  it  as  the  resulting  deficit  in  the  fund  will  be  cov- 

honest  and  safe  as  practicable  under  the  pres-  ered  from  future  assessments  to  be  levied 

ent  faulty  banking  system.     Deposit  insur-  when  the  fund  falls  below  a  specified  level, 

ance  is  a  logical  broadening  of  that  duty  and  Under  such  a  plan  the.  Government  evi- 

responsibility  in  order,  for  the  first  time,  to  dently  incurs  no  pecuniary  liability  whatever, 

accomplish  satisfactory  results.    The  people  and  only  such  outlay  for  clerical  service  as 

must  depend   on  government   to  compel  a  may  incidentally  attend  the  custody  of  the 

proper  discharge  of  the  banking  function  in  guaranty  fund.    On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 

which  lies  their  financial  safety..   The  indi-  tegrity  and  sufficiency  of  the  guaranty  fund 

vidual  depositor  is  as  helpless  against  money  is  at  all  times  assured  by  the  power  and  duty 

loss  by  bank  failures  as  the  individual  pas-  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  keep 

senger  is  against  unnecessary  railway  wrecks,  that  fund  intact  by  any  required  number  of 

^^^c,r«  ,^,o,r».^T^„  ^^«  ^T*«,T^^T*T  ..^T«r.  successive  assessments  on  all  solvent  national 

DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FOR  NATIONAL.  BANKS-  ^^      j^^j^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   j^j    j^ 

There  being  as  yet  no  organization  be-  rendered  adjustable  to  any  aggregate  of  bank 

hind  the  movement  for  bank-deposit  insur-  losses,  whether  greater  or  less  than  antid- 

ance,  no  specific  plan  has  been  put  forward  pated. 

with  any  show  of  authority.    While  the  prin-  One   conclusive   check   the    Government 
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would  have  on  improper  banking  would  be  the  new  system  would  be  required  to  make 
its  power  publicly  to  withdraw  from  any  un-  a  slight  annual  contribution  to  cover  the 
fit  bank  the  insurance  privilege,  after  due  losses  of  some  badly  managed  banks  is  sim- 
and  unheeded  warning  and  admonition.  ply  part  of  the  inevitable  price  to  be  paid  for 

an  incalculable  benefit.     Honest  business  men 

EFFECT  ON   STATE   AND   PRIVATE   BANKS.  u      ^  /:        •  -l  ^   'U 

who  carry  nre  insurance  necessarily  contrib- 
The  composite  nature  of  our  banking  sys-  ute  to  pay  losses  occasioned  by  rascally  prop- 
tem  as  a  whole,   including   national   banks,  crty  owners  who  set  fire  to  their  own  build- 
incorporated    State   banks,    and    unincorpor-  ings. 

^ted  private  banks,  presents  the  first  diffi-  It  is  a  merit  rather  than  a  fault  of  the 
culty  to  be  overcome  or  provided  for,  and  proposed  change  that  it  would  render  all 
this  difficulty  is  practically  the  same  whether  banks  equally  sound  and  safe  in  the  matter 
the  nation  or  the  State  leads  off  in  this  new  of  deposits.  That  it  would  tend  somewhat 
departure.  If  compulsory  deposit  insurance  to  lessen  the  overshadowing  importance  of 
is  applied  to  national  banks,  all  the  States  the  greatest  banks  and  legitimately  to  in- 
will  be  placed  under  tremendous  pressure  to  crease  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
adopt  respectively  a  similar  plan  for  their  moderate-sized  ones,  would  be  rather  a  rec- 
own  banks;  otherwise  the  State  banks  would  ommendation  than  a  cause  for  criticism, 
have  to  choose  between  joining  the  national  A  judicious  limitation  placed  by  law  upon 
system  or  seeing  their  deposits  largely  trans-  the  maximum  amount  of  deposits  which  any 
ferred  to  the  neighboring  insured  national  bank  should  be  permitted  to  accept  (in  other 
banks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  words,  the  maximum  debt  which  it  should  be 
doubted  that  if  the  States  moved  first,  as  in  permitted  to  incur)  in  proportion  to  its  un- 
the  case  of  Oklahoma,  the  national  banks  in  impaired  capital,  and  also  upon  the  rate  of 
such  States,  if  not  permitted  to  avail  them-  interest  which  it  should  be  allowed  to  pay 
selves  of  the  State  deposit  insurance  laws,  on  deposits,  and  upon  other  like  inducements 
will  be  forced  to  choose  between  reincor-  to  patronage,  would  effectively  protect  large 
porating  as  State  banks  or  seeing  their  de-  and  conservative  banks  from  the  unfair  com- 
positors desert  in  large  numbers  to  the  in-  petition  of  dishonest  or  adventurous  small 
sured  State  banks.  ones.  Besides,  it  is  usually  the  high  char- 
Oklahoma  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  na-  acter  and  dependable  personality  of  the  men 
tional  banks  within  her  borders  by  permit-  behind  the  bank  which  obtain  and  hold  de- 
ting  them  voluntarily  to  share  the  benefits  of  sirable  patronage.  Under  a  deposit-guaranty 
her  new  statute  in  case  they  obtain  the  con-  system  flamboyant  advertising  and  unbusi- 
sent  of  the  national  Government  to  do  so.  nesslike  inducements  would  not  once  in  a 
If  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  shall  thousand  times  attract  or  retain  the  custom 
find  no  warrant  of  law  for  permitting  na-  of  a  depositor  whose  account  was  worth  hav- 
tional  banks  thus  to  participate  in  the  ad-  ing. 

vantages  of  ^tate  laws  for  insuring  bank  de-  Well-considered  legislation  providing  for 

posits,  Congress  may  have  early  occasion  to  deposit    insurance    would    naturally    include 

choose  whether  it  will  so  amend  the  National  other  safeguards,  such  as  the  prohibition  of 

Banking  act  as  to  grant  this  permission  or  "  chains  "    of   banks   under   one   ownership, 

consent  to  see  great  inroads  made  upon  the  **  one-man  "  banks,  the  use  of  bank  funds  in 

national    banking   system    through    enforced  promotion  enterprises,  and  the  borrowing  of 

conversion  of  national  into  State  banks.    For  bank  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consid- 

it  is  conceded  by  bank  officials  everywhere  erable  amounts  by  its  own  officers.     It  might 

that  if  a  State  contains  two  classes  of  banks,  confer  authority  on  the  Comptroller  of  the 

one  of  which  has  its  deposits  safely  insured  Currency  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

and  the  other  has  not,  the  latter  cannot  long  eliminate   dishonest    and    incompetent    bank 

successfully  compete  for  business.     Assured  officials  as  the  Comptroller  already  has  au- 

safety  will  outweigh  all  other  considerations  thority  to  prevent  undesirable  citizens  from 

with    most    depositors.      As    to    the   private  obtaining  bank  charters. 

banks,  they  would  seem  to  have  no  alternative  The  pecuniar\'^  interest  which  all  solvent 

but  to  incorporate.     Inasmuch  as  this  would  banks  would  have  in  limiting  bank  failures 

be  no  hardship  for  any  responsible  private  would    lead    them    to    use   all    their   special 

banking  concern,  their  case  is  easily  provided  knowledge  and   influence   to  check  and  ex- 

for.  pose  the  operations  of  unsafe  bankers  and  to 

The  fact  that  well-conducted  banks  under  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  "  wild- 
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cat  **  element  to  continue  in  the  banking  busi-  of  i  per  cent,  upon  the  average  annual  de- 

ness.     No  better  means  could  be  devised  for  posits  of  all  national  banks  held  during  the 

creating  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  same    period.      With    this   experience    as   a 

banking  honor  and  solvency  than  would  be  guide,  it  is  evident  that  the  expense  of  the 

furnished  by  a  sensible  genial  system  of  gov-  proposed  change  to  the  solvent  banks  would 

ernment-controUed  mutual   bank-deposit   in-  be  next  to  inappreciable,  especially  after  the 

surance.    Naturally  all  legislation  looking  to  system  had  been  in  operation  half  a  dozen 

this  end,  as  Oklahoma  has  illustrated,  would  years,  by  which  time  the  circle  of  liquidation 

surround  the  system  with  new  and  rigid  safe-  of  banks  failing  after  the  law  went  into  ef- 

guards  based  upon  experience  and  common  feet  would  have  been  completed.     Besides, 

sense.  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  a 

Under  the  proposed  new  order  of  things  well-understood  economic  law,  the  outlay  by 

the  clearing-house  associations  of  the  various  the  banks  for  the  cost  of  deposit  insurance 

cities  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  elimi-  would  in  fact  be  distributed  over  the  entire 

nate  and  pernianently  suppress  "  wild-cat  "  business  community. 

methods  on  the  part  of  all   banks  in  their        If  the  guaranty  fund  is  progressively  made 

membership  and  within  the  zone  of  their  in-  adequate    in    amount,    its    interest   earnings 

fluence.      Not    only    could    they    withhold  should  nearly,  if  not  quite,  and  ultimately, 

membership    and   'clearing-house    privileges  meet  all   demands   for   depositors  of   failed 

from  dangerous  and  shady  banking  concerns,  banks,   thus  exempting  solvent   banks  from 

but  they  could  create  and  maintain  a  bank-  further    assessments.      All     the    difficulties 

ing  public  opinion  which  would   render   it  which  thus  far  have  been  seriously  suggested 

impossible  for  disreputable  banks  to  continue  would  probably  disappear  under  the  united 

in  business.  effort  to  install  the  new  system  and  adjust 

o*, .  T ,  ^^,,«,  ^^  o,T^,w  ,^.« .  . it  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  commun- 

SMALL  COST  OF  SUCH  INSURANCE.  -^        tx        u  ii  j  •  • 

ity.     If,  when  all  was  done,  some  mmor  m- 

Concerning  the  cost  of  such  a  system  of  conveniences    should    still    result    from    the 

deposit  insurance  to  the  national  banks  of  change,  they  would  be  infinitely  outweighed 

the  country,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  as  by   the    immeasurable   benefits   accruing   to 

shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  every  class,  individual,  and  interest  in  the 

the  Currency,  the  average  annual  net  loss  to  Republic,  Plainly,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  price 

depositors  from  failed  national  banks  during  shall  be  paid  for  every  advantage  worth  hav- 

the  forty-three  years  since  the  system  was  ing,  and  the  case  under  discussion  will  prob- 

established,  has  been  equal  to  one-twentieth  ably  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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BY  DAVID  KINLEY. 


(Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois;  author  of  "The  Independent 

Treasury  of  the  United  States.") 


N 


O  clear  analysis  can  be  made  of  the  prob-  these  deposits  is  therefore  a  proposal  that  the 

able  effects  of  a  proposal  to  insure  bank  banks  shall  create  a  safety  fund  to  secure  the 

deposits  by  the  creation  of  a  safety  fund,  payment  of  the  amounts  they  have  agreed  to 

without  proper  classification  of  deposits.  The  loan  either  on  commercial  or  personal  paper, 

popular  notion  of  bank  deposits  is  that  they  They  have  received  no  money.    The  deposit 

represent  cash  taken  into  a  bank  by  individ-  is  simply  the  credit  charge  that  indicates  their 

uals  and  left   there  for  safekeeping  to  be  promise   to   lend    or   pay    on    demand   the 

drawn  on  at  need.    Of  course,  this  accounts  amounts  specified.    The  proposal  to  create  a 

for  a  large  portion  of  the  money  in  banks,  safety  fund  to  secure  deposits  is,  therefore, 

especially  in  country  districts,  but  the  merest  in  the  main,  a  proposal  that  the  banks  be 

tyro  in  banking  knows  that,  especially  in  taxed  to  insure  the  pajrment  of  what  they 

cities,  the  figures  of  bank  deposits  reflect  the  promise  to  lend.     The  obvious  criticism  of. 

loans  made  by  the  banks.  A  proposal  to  insure  such  a  project  is  that  if  the  borrower  does  not 
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believe  that  his  bank  is  able  to  pay  over  the  are  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  respon- 

amount  lie  wishes  to  borrow  he  should   go  sibility,  are  likely  to  live  up  to  it;  but  who 

somewiK'fc  cIm'.     Jf  Jon(!^  j/och  to  Smith  to  are  likely  to  take  risks  that  ther-  would  not 

borrow  tlu'ic  i^  a  a-rtaifi  absurdity  in  hib  ask-  otherwise  take  when  they  feel  that  in  doing 

ing    Sinitli    to    iiibUK-    tlir    pa\in(int    of    the  so  they  are  not  sacrificing  interests  commit- 

ainount  lu    is  asked  U)  lend.     W  there  is  any  ted  to  their  care. 

doubt  about  his  ability  to  lend  lie  should  not  In  another  way,  too,  tlie  plan  will  be  likely 
be  asked.  \i\  all  <  as<\-,  oi  l<>ans  without  col-  to  encourage  bad  banking;  for  this  same  re- 
lateral  se(  uriiy  the  projec  t  is  a  j)ro])ositi(>n  to  lief  from  responsibility  will  lead  weak  banks 
ask  the  banks  t<;  ;.fi\e  s<<  iirif)  which  is  n(;t  to  try  to  enlarge  their  deposits.  The  larger 
asked  Jrom  the  bonov\ers  to  wh<>se  <re<lit  the  their  deposits,  of  course,  the  greater  their 
loan  lias  bee/i  put  as  a  <iep<Asit.  profit,     'i'he  more  they  are  relieved  from  the 

Such  a  s«heiiie  w<jijhl  iu)\  prevent  "  runs."  necessity  oi  caring  for  their  deposits  the  more 

When  |>eoph-  an-  seized   with   the  iear  that  likely  will  they  be,  as  already  remarked,  to 

they  canno!  jj( !   the  money  to  their  credit  in  seek  a  larger  profit,  even  though  at  a  greater 

banks,  what  ihey  are  lisually  afraid  of  is  not  risk.    The  scheme  is  likely,  therefore,  to  pro- 

tbat  they  (annot    ultimately  get   it,  but  that  mote  speculation  and  bad  banking.     It  will 

they  cannot   jiei   it   inimediat<'ly,  or  at   com-  \i\\*t  dishonest  men  better  opportunities  to  get 

mand.      J  his  Icar  v\ill  not  he  removed  by  the  control  of  banks  to  exploit  them  for  the  pro- 

knowledjie  that  they  can  finally  j/et  one-fourth  motion  of  other  projects.   Many  a  man  would 

or  one  thiid   ol   it,  acKJiding  to  the  jjnjpor-  salve  his  conscience  with  the  thought  that  in 

tion   of  the  satety    tuntl.      Under  an   insur-  any  case  the  depositors  would  not  lose  if  his 

ance   si  heme,    therefore,   they    will    insist,   as  project  did  not  succeed, 

they  .lo  now,   .„,   .l.avvinK  out   tlu-ir   funds  ^,„^  ^^^^^^^.  ^^.^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

when  a  siau-  comes.  weak 

In  the  ne\t  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  insuring  some  ileposits  two  or  three  '1  lie  scheme  would  put  strong  and  weak 
times  over.  If  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful  banks  in  the  same  category  in  the  public  mind, 
at  all  it  must  provide  tor  t4ie  insuiance  of  and  make  the  strong  carry  the  weak.  This 
the  deposits  of  banks  in  other  banks  as  well  would  be  a  proper  enough  policy  if  the  strong 
as  of  individuals  in  banks.  Hut  the  money  and  well-managed  bank  had  some  control  of 
deposited  in  ct)inui>  banks  is  sent  in  large  the  management  of  the  weak  bank.  But  un- 
measure  for  redeposit  in  banks  in  larger  der  our  system  that  is  impossible.  There- 
places.  1  heie  will  thus  be  ihmble,  or  pos-  fore,  the  strong  bank  will  be  put  under  re- 
sibly  triple,  insuraiue  on  pait  ot  the  de-  sponsibility  without  corresponding  authority, 
posits,  aiul  that  part,  ton,  whiih  shouhl  neeil  l  o  be  sure,  if  this  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
insurance  the  least.  in  the  interest  of  the  public  we  might  waive 

-V  the  point.     It  maN  be  urged  that  in  the  issue 

Will  ll>  HAl»  UANKIM.  »i.  lACtUR  u.KD  ?  ,,t  ,'learing-house  certifioites  the  Strong  banks 

The  scheme  vwudd  be  unjust  ti»  the  stock-  support  the  weaker.  'l>ue,  but  the  number 
holders  ot  well  mana^evl  banks,  tor  it  wmihl  t»f  banks  is  small  and  the  strong  banks  are 
cut  into  theii  piotits  tv>  inutect  pev»ple  \\hi>  able  nunc  or  less  to  control  their  weak  breth- 
du  mil  do  business  with  them,  to  whom  they  ten.  I  his  would  luu  U*  so.  h.nvever,  under 
are  under  nv>  v»bHiiation,  aiul  who  ha\e  pie  the  piv»poseil  scheme  to  insure  depi>sits, 
ferred  to  trust  banks  i»t  mteiior  stauvlini;;  Hanks  in  New  \ \>rk  v)r  Chicago  would  vir- 
for  insurance  wouKl  teuvl  either  to  raise  the  tualls  W  responsible  to  a  degree  for  the  de- 
late of  discount  or  Umer  protits.  The  tax  posits  in  a  bank  in  Oklahoma  or  New 
must  be  paid  by  scuucKkIn.  The  Umks  will  Mexico,  ot  whose  management  they  discip- 
try  to  thriiw  it  upon  their  customers.     1 1,  on  pro\e. 

account  of  competition  tor  busuicss,  the\   tail  ij^^xxsiTORS  \voi'Li>  vxw   iv  discriminate. 

in  doing  this,  thev  will  ha\e  to  reduce  their  ,                     ,  , 

dividends.      The  bank  which  is  im  the  nun-  MoriH>ver.  the  insurance  ot  Jeposus  would 

gin  of  profitableness  will  lake  risks  to  avoid  make  toi  less  care  on  the  pait  ot  dep^itor^ 

this  lass.     It  will  be  encourage<l  to  do  this  by  An  individual  is  not  obliged  to  cK.k^s^  a  par- 

the  fact  that  it  is  relieved  from  responsibility  ticular  bank  with  which  to  Jo  hi.  business. 

to  its  depi^itors.      Bankers  are  human,  and  When  he  ch.K»siN  one  he  i.  orduuir.lv   m  a 

there  are  manv  of  them,  :is  there  are  many  iH»uion  tv>  s.if.>tN    hmuelt  ot  the  s^mndness 

people  in  other  walks  oi  life,  who,  wheii  they  ot  its  buMiK-v.  uuuuucmcnt.     It  it  d.>es  itot 
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command  his  confidence  he  need  not  do  busi-  o.,„^,^o  «..,..*,  ..»r,.^.,  ^^r^,,r^^r^ 

.  1    .        T-  •    u-      a  '    s,     \      u  •*              J  SAVINGS  BANKS  ALREADY  PROTECTED. 

ness  with  it.    It  is  his  aitair  to  look  it  up  and 

satisfy  himself  that  if  he  deposits  his  money  The  only  kind  of  deposits  for  the  insul- 
in it,  that  money  will  be  properly  taken  care  ance  of  which  there  seems  any  reasonable 
of.  If,  however,  we  should  have  a  state  of  ground,  is  savings  deposits.  If  it  be  true,  as 
affairs  in  which  depositors  feel  that  they  will  is  generally  assumed,  that  these  on  the  whole 
be  paid  in  any  event,  whether  the -bank  is  represent  the  hard-won  earnings  of  the  work- 
well  managed  or  not,  they  will  be  less  scrupu-  ing  people,  public  policy  requires  that  they 
lous  in  satisfying  themselves  that  the  banks  should  receive  all  the  security  necessary  to 
with  which  they  deal  are  thoroughly  reliable,  insure  against  their  loss.  This,  however,  is 
One  important  influence  in  the  encourage-  done  by  the  statutes  of  those  States  that  have 
ment  of  sound  bank  management  will  there-  proper  savings-bank  laws,  like  Massachu- 
fore  be  weakened,  for  the  discrimination  be-  setts  and  New  York.  There  is  something 
tween  banks  shown  by  judicious  business  men  to  be  done  in  this  direction  in  those  States 
in  their  selection  of  banks  with  which  to  do  where  savings  banks  of  the  mutual  type  do 
business  undoubtedly  exerts  an  influence  for  not  exist,  but  are  simply  branches  of  commer- 
sound  banking.  cial  banks.    This,  however,  is  something  that 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  NOTES  AND  DE-  ^""^  be  reached  by  any  national  law     The 

j„  deposits  of  the  national  banks,  the  only  ones 

that  can  be  reached  by  national  law,  are  com* 

The  argument  that  since  it  is  legitimate  to  mercial  deposits.    These  deposits  belong  to  a 

have  a  safety  fund  to  insure  notes  it  is  also  class  in  'the  community  which  is  peculiarly 

legitimate  to  have  one  to  insure  deposits  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  its  interests. 

not  sound.    When  1  make  a  deposit  the  rela-  These  deposits  fluctuate  rapidly  and  largely 

tionship  between  the  bank  and  myself  in  no  from  day  to  day.    They  need  no  special  pio- 

way  affects  my  creditors.    If,  however,  I  give  tection,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

my  creditors  the  notes  of  the  bank,  a  rela-  interests  of  the  depositor  or  of  the  banker. 

tionship  is  established  between  them  and  the  ,    ,,                          „ 

bank  xvithout  any  direct  communication  be-  NEW  VORKS     SAFETy-FUND     EXPERIEKCB. 

tween  them  and  the  bank.    The  note,  in  other  It  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to 

words,  being  currency,  gets  into  the  hands  recall  the  experience  of  New  York  in  the 

of  people  who  are  not,  and  who  cannot  be,  early  half  of  the  last  century.     The  New 

in  a  position  to  determine  the  responsibility  York  banking  law  which  went  into  opcratkm 

of  the  bank.    Public  policy  may  require  that  in  1831  provided  for  a  safety  fund  to  be  a 

they  be  specially  protected,  but  the  same  rea-  s^urity  for  all  debts  of  the  txuik,  both  notes 

son  does  not  exist  for  the  special  protection  and  deposits.     The  requirement,   however, 

of  depositors.  proved  too  severe  a  strain*    Ten  years  after 

^-^..^  «^«   ^^^^^^^   «*^».  tJ^c  law-  went  into  operation  eleven  of  tbe 

HROVIDINC    EXCUSES    FOR    RECKLESS    BANK*    .       ,         -       .         j        ^l  /_^   c      j 

banks  organized  under  the  safety-fund  sys- 
tem failed.    The  whole  amount  of  the  safety 

A  public  poIic>'  of  this  kind  insidiously  saps  fund  was  not  large  enough  to  pay  their  debci. 

the  root  of  individual  responsibility  and  self-  If  too  liberal  a  provision  against  misdeeds 

reliance  and  furnishes  pretexts  for  men  of  should  result  in  decreasing  reqxHisibility  and 

weak  moral  character  to  do  wrongs  that  they  in  predpitating  large  failures,  the  same  result 

might  not  otherwise  commit,  on  the  ground  would  occur  under  the  proposed  qrstenL 

that  the  people  whose  interests  they  have  in  The  project  is  a  step  whidi  would  teAd 

charge    will    be    protected    an>-way.      The  .toward  unif>'ing  the  oootrol  of  the  natkmal 

proper  polic>'  is  to  improve  our  banking  laws  banks  of  the  country,  looking  toward  a  final 

and  surround  our  bankers  with  regulations  consolidation  or  concentratioo  under  a  great 

stringent  enough  to  encourage  their  integrity,  central  banL    It  is  a  Mow  at  tbe  pcdiqr  ot 

with   adequate   penalties   for  dieir   failure,  independent  hanking  wfaidi  we  hare  suooew- 

That  would  be  a  vicious  policy  which,  while  fully  fcdiowed  for  more  than  a  gimemionf  tar 

removing  the  props  to  honoraUe  business  coo-  it  k  perfectly  certain  diat  if  we  io^MMe  sodi 

duct,  would  at  the  same  time  provide  a  means  joint  responsihSitici  upon  the  hanks  they  wfll 

of  mitigating  the  evik  of  a  breach  of  busineK  in  time  demand  some  unity  of  ooittfol  «d 

integrity.  lome  cmtialtwtfion  of  authority* 


X 


LEADING  ARTICLES   OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  RAILROADS'  POWER  IN  THE  STATE. 

T  N  the  February  Reader  Messrs.  Bryan  and  than  less,  that  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
^  Beveridge  lock  horns  on  the  question  of  local  affairs  shall  be  preserved.  .  .  .  The 
railroad  supervision.  Mr.  Bryan  refers  to  President  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction, 
the  Granger  agitation  of  the  '8o's,  the  origin  and  his  scheme  of  national  incorporation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  would  introduce  new  dangers,  which  it  is 
passage  of  the  Elkins  act,  and  the  persistent  entirely  unnecessary  to  invite." 
efforts  of  the  railroads  to  have  all  hostile  The  State  should  regulate  local  lines  and 
legislation  judicially  annulled.  He  also  in-  local  operation.  The  federal  Government 
forms  us  that  the  platforms  of  the  Demo-  should  add  a  national  remedy  to  the  State 
cratic  party  in  1896,  1900,  and  1904  de-  remedy, — not  substitute  a  national  remedy 
manded  enlarged  powers  for  the  Interstate  for  a  State  remedy.  Railroad  valuation 
Commerce  Commission,  while  the  opposing  should  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  redupli- 
party  was  discreetly  silent  on  that  issue.  cation ;  and  watered  stock  and  fictitious  capi- 
President  Roosevelt,  however,  sent  to  Con-  talization  should  be  prevented.  Both  the 
gress  in  1904  a  message  recommending  addi-  federal  and  State  governments  should  con- 
tional  regulation  for  railroads,  which  pro-  duct  these  transactions.  Moreover,  rates 
yoked  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  rail-  should  be  reduced  to  yield  a  reasonable  re- 
roads.  In  this  the  President  referred  to  **  a  turn  and  no  more.  The  people's  right  is  as 
still  more  radical  policy  "  to  be  adopted  later ;  sacred  as  the  stockholders\  A  dividend  to 
and  this,  Mr.  Bryan  tells  us,  meant  "  Gov-  keep  the  stock  at  par  should  be  this  measure, 
ernment  ownership  of  the  railroads."  The  when  the  road  is  honestly  capitalized.  These 
history  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  an  allu-  are  his  suggestions  for  railroad  supervision, 
sion  to  the  anti-railroad  campaign  by  several 

^           ,      .  I                    ,             •.    /       r  .u      X  J        1  SUPERVISION    VERSUS   OWNERSHIP. 

State  legislatures,  the  attitude  of  the  federal 

courts  as  leaning  toward  the  railroads,  the  Senator  Beveridge  prefaces  his  argument 
action  of  several  attorneys-general  in  St.  with  statistics  showing  the  magnitude  of  the 
Louis  recently  and  their  decision  to  memori-  railroad  problem,  which  he  considers  is  evo- 
alize  Congress  against  the  action  of  the  fed-  lutionary,  and  will  call  for  solution  a  hundred 
eral  courts  in  suspending  State  laws,  and  years  from  now.  Consequently,  the  states- 
several  other  equally  ancient  and  widely  manship  that  deals  with  it  wisely  must  be 
known  matters,  make  np  the  bulk  of  the  also  an  evolution.  "  Immediate  cure-alls " 
Brj'an  presentation.  for  railroads  must  be  distrusted.     Govem- 

Assuming  that  State  legislatures  and  State  ment  ownership  is  inexpedient  and  impossi- 
courts  are  nearer  to  the  people  and,  there-  ble.  It  violates  the  American  principle  of 
fore,  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo-  unrestricted  individual  enterprise.  Govem- 
ple,  the  "  champion  of  Democracy  "  opposes  ment  supervision  recognizes  that  principle  by 
the  desire  of  the  railroads  for  Congressional  leaving  business  in  individual  hands,  but  re- 
railroad  supervision.  By  focusing  their  tre-  quiring  that  individual  to  act  as  trustee  for 
mendous  influence  upon  Congress,  the  Inter-  all  the  people,  and  by  restricting  abuses.  It 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the  federal  leaves  the  making  of  rates,  the  system  of 
courts,  and  the  President,  the  railroads,  says  management,  and  the  whole  question  of  ad- 
he,  could  practically  nullify  hostile  legisla-  ministration  with  the  individual,  insisting 
tion.  Hence,  from  his  viewpoint,  centraliza-  only  on  honesty  and  efficiency. 
tion  of  railroad  regulation  in  Washington  is  Originally,  said  he,  the  theory  was  that 
undesirable  and  mistaken.  the  States  and  not  the  nation  could  regulate 

"  The  distinction,"  says  he,  "  drawn  by  railroads.    The  Civil  War  changed  that  be- 

the  Constitution  between  the  sphere  of  the  lief.    Then  followed  the  national  chartering 

nation  and  the  sphere  of  the  State  is  a  very  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  and 

important  one,  and  our  great  industrial  de-  Northern  Pacific  railways.    Evolution  led  to 

velopment  makes  it  more  important,  rather  junctions  of  other  roads,  and  soon  their  "  in- 
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terstate  "  character  was  established,  leading  plexities  innumerable  spring  up  when  a  sin- 
to  national  control  in  1887,  when  the  Inter-  gle  rate  between  two  points  within  a  single 
state  Commerce  Commission  was  instituted.  State  is  altered, — for  it  may  be  the  basis  of  a 
Rebates  are  national  evils,  and  only  the  na-  thousand  other  rates,  which  in  consequence 
tion  can  cope  with  them.  The  factors  that  must  be  changed.  Hence,  viewed  from  any 
enter  into  a  supposed  discrimination  call  for  angle,  the  States  cannot  deal  with  this  na- 
minute  inquiry;  and  while  railroads,  at  tional  problem  of  interstate  railroads.  Com- 
times,  have  committed  unpardonable  offenses  plete  national  control  must  be  obtained,  and 
against  shippers  and  communities  through  this  men  of  all  political  parties,  as  well  as 
discriminating  rates,  the  circumstances  some-  shippefs  and  railroad  officials,  now  believe, 
times  warranted  their  action.  The  federal  National  incorporation  of  railroads,  he 
Government  alone  can  deal  with  such  abuses,  holds,  is  the  next  step  in  the  railroad  problem. 
Recent  State  legislation  has  developed  the  When  this  power  is  exercised  railroad  abuses 
most  serious  situation  now  confronting  us,  will  end ;  and  it  is  not  centralization,  which 
especially  in  regard  to  rates  both  for  passen-  is  only  "  a  threadbare  scare. ''  and  a  "  catch- 
gers  and   freight.     Complications  and   per-  word." 


THE  WASTE  OF  LIFE  IN   AMERICAN   COAL  MINING. 


r)URiNG  the  year  1906  nearly  7000  P^i^T .:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  oil? 

"■^     men  were  killed  or  injured  in  the  coal  cjreat  Britain —  \ .':  .'.'.'.'.'.'.W'.W.WW'.WW  OM 

mines  of  the  United  States,  and  indications  \:^nitQa^^tkii^^'.'///////////////.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.\  1.70 
point  to  an  increase  in  that  number  since  that 

period,  due  to  a  lack  of  proper. and  enforce-  In  all  European  coal-producing  coun- 
able  mine  regulations;  to  the  lack  of  reliable  tries  the  use  of  excessive  charges  of  ex- 
information  concerning  explosives  used  in  plosives  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  definite 
mining,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  limits  are  set  to  the  amount  of  any  explosive 
can  be  used  with  safety ;  to  the  presence  of  that  may  be  used.  In  the  United  States  there 
gas  and  dust  encountered  in  the  mines,  and  is  no  limit.  In  this  country  during  1906  11 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  development  of  coal  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  coal  mines  were  due 
mining,  not  only  is  the  number  of  coal  miners  to  gas  and  dust  explosions.  Comparing  the 
increasing,  but  many  areas  from  which  coal  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  for 
IS  being  taken  are  either  deeper  or  farther  every  1,000,000  tons  produced,  here  and 
from  the  entrance,  where  good  ventilation  is  abroad,  we  find  the  record : 
more  difficult  and  the  dangerous  accumula- 

f         ,     .  I  ^4.  TTnltPtl    states    (1901-1006) 6.04 

tions  of  explosive  gas  are  more  trequent.  (;roat  Britain  ( looo 4  31 

To  remedy  this  state  of  afiairs  the  United'  g^f^^^f^  ^^905). ........ . . . ................  4.17 

States  must  adopt  the  means  that  have  proved. 

successful  in  European  countries.     In  1895  In  this  country  the  ratio  for  1 890-1 895  was 

our  ratio  of  killed  in  every  1000  employed  in  only  5.93,  so  our  position  is  plainly  getting 

mines  was  2.67.     In  1906  it  reached  3-40«  worse  with  the  years. 

Effective  mining  legislation  tells  a  different       Abroad,  governmental  testing  stations  are 

tale  in  Europe.     The  following  table  gives  maintained,  where  investigations  into  the  use 

the  number  of  men  killed  for  each  1000  em-  of  explosives  are  conducted.     Messrs.  Clar- 

ployed  for  the  periods  mentioned  in  foreign  ence  Hall  and  Walter  O.  Snelling,  in  the 

countries  and  in  the  United  States:  Engineering  Magazine  for  February,  recom- 

Prance    (1001-1005) 0.91  mend  the  establishment  of  the  same  in  this 

Belgium     (r.)02-100(3) 1.00  countrv      In  Fntrland  a  list  of  "  nermifteH  " 

Great  Britain  ( 1902-1006 ) 1.28  countiy.     in  iLngiano  a  iist  01     permittca 

Prussia   (1900-1904) 2.00  explosives  IS  kept,  covering  fifty  varieties.  In 

United   States    (1902-1906) 3.30  i,     «  *^      ,  j      • 

all   European   coal-producing  countries  are 

In  this  country  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  fatal  governmental  regulations  covering  the  stor- 

accidents  and  39  per  xrent.  of  all  the  non-  age  of  explosives  for  use  in  coal  mines,  and 

fatal  accidents  were  due  to  falls  of  roofs  and  for  competent  "  shot  firers."    The  enforce- 

coal.     The  following  table  shows  a  com-  ment  of  these  regulations  is  placed  in  the 

parison  with  European  countries  per  looo  hands  of  a  specially  appointed  force  of  mine 

men,  thereon:  inspectors,  unlike  the  system  in  force  in  this 
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country,  where  each  State  has  a  code  of  its  tion.  creating  a  danger.    If  the  mine  owner  does 

own,  and  a  divided  responsibility.  not  agree  with  the  inspector's  opinion,  an  arbi- 

T     /-^                    •                    A      A.          ^    \    c  tration  is  created  consisting  of  two  arbitrators, 

In  Crermaro'  mines  are  under  the  control  of  ^^^  appointed  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by 

the  district  officers,  the  superior  mine  officers,  the  owner  of  the  mine.    If  they  do  not  agree  a 

and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Trade,  third   arbitrator  is  appointed.     The  arbitration 

There  is  also  an  extensive  mining  police  force,  sentence  is  a  definitive  one,  without  appeal. 

which  must  inspect  the  mines  and  report  to  Turning  to  the  prpbiem  in  the  United 
the  Department  of  Mines.  In  Belgium  the  states,  these  writers  admit  that  it  is  complex 
law  for  inspection  and  regulation  of  mines  is  ^^j  difficult.  They,  however,  insist  on  scien- 
VTry  complete.  The  head  of  the  administra-  t.-fi^  investigation  preceding  any  construc- 
tion of  mines  IS  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  (j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^t  legislation,  and  approve  the 
Labor,  who  has  a  corps  of  mining  engineers  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  West  Virginia  operators' that 
under  him  to  inspect  and  examine  the  mines  Congress  investigate  the  mine  situation  thor- 
and  their  workings.  In  France  the  Minister  ^^^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^.j  5^1^^^!,,^  legislation,  to  the 
of  Public  Works  and  the  prefects  exercise  enforcement  of  which  they  stand  ready  to 
ininmg  supervision.  1  here  are,  also,  a  num-  ^^^^^^  themselves.  These  writers  suggest 
ber  of  engineers  with  extensive  powers  of  ^^e  establishment  of  an  experiment  station, 
inspection,  and  a  Council  General  of  Mines.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^e  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  at 
In  Great  Britain  the  Metalliferous  Mines  ^„^e  point  within  the  coal  region.  This 
Regulation  Act  and  the  Coal  Mines  Regula-  3^,3(^3  Congressional  sanction  only,  for  plans 
tions  Act  confer  the  right  of  inspection.  ^^^^  ^een  drawn  for  same.  Fire"  damp, 
England  is,  thereunder,  divided  into  twelve  ^^^i  j^^^^  ^^^  _  ^^^1  j  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^d  ^„j 
districts,  controlled  by  Royal  Inspectors  of  j^^^fj^  ^^^^^^  attained.  Until  this  is  done 
Mmes,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  gtate  legislatures  can  do  but  little. 

Each  inspector  is  charged  with  surveying  a  The  influence  of  the  quantity  and  quality 

district.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  espe-  ^f  ga^h  explosive,  upon  the  risk  of  igniting 

cially  to  visit  the  mines  of  their  district  in  order    r-  ^  i ,     ^  .  ^  r  i    ^l  ij 

to  assure  themselves  that  all  prescriptions  of  the  ^^^  ^^mp  or  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  could 

law  and  particular  regulations  are  duly  attended  be     ascertained.       Also,     such     experiments 

to.    In  cases  of  infractions  they  may  advise  the  should   lead    to   "  standardized  "   explosives, 

mine  owners  thereof,  or  provoke  a  prosecution  -phe  causes  of  explosions  from  fire  damp  and 

before  the  judicial  tribunal,  which  can  punish  ,     ^         ,     .             j-^-              j          u-  u     i 

the  faulty  parties  by  fines  up  to  i20,  or  by  de-  ^^st,  and  the  conditions  under  which  elec- 

tentions  of  three  months  in  serious  cases.    The  tricity  may  be  safely  used  in  coal  mines,  as 

visits  of  the  inspectors  are  made  either  officially  well  as  the  influence  of  barometric  pressure, 

or  in  consequence  of  complaints  filed,  even  by  temperature,   etc.,    in   inducing  mine   explo- 

anonymous    letters.      The    inspectors    have    the  .     '^           u   u     j*              j   ^u          u         \J    ^ 

right  to  take  any  measure  not  provided  for  in  sions,  could  be  discovered  through  such  an 

the  law  or  regulations  should  there  be  a  situa-  agency. 


THE  CANADIAN   IMMIGRATION   POLICY. 

/CANADA'S  present  policy  on  immigration  ministered  this  service  with  business-like  dis- 
^^  dates  from  the  year  1897,  when  Mr.  patch.  He,  first  of  all,  interested  the  peo- 
ClifFord  Sifton  took  office  in  Ottawa  as  Min-  pie  of  Great  Britain  in  the  natural  advan- 
ister  of  the  Interior.  During  the  past  decade  tages  of  Canada.  He  placed  maps  and  atlases 
the  Dominion  Government  has  not  merely  of  the  Dominion  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
encouraged  immigration,  but  has  fostered  it  United  Kingdom.  He  mailed  literature  ad- 
by  every  means  within  its  power.  This  broad  vertising  the  resources  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
policy  was  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Snows  to  1,200,000  agricultural  laborers,  and 
the  Interior,  which  sought  to  divert  to  Can-  probably  reached  10,000,000  people  by  his 
ada  a  proportion  of  the  tide  of  immigrants  elaborate  system  of  newspaper  advertising. 
that  annually  flowed  into  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  agencies  were  estab- 
For  this  purpose  it  established  agencies  in  lished  for  the  same  purpose  in  Omaha,  Chi- 
the  British  Isles  and  in  all  the  larger  Euro-  cago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  many  other 
pean  countries.  The  Canadian  High  Com-  important  Western  cities.  Agents  on  com- 
missioner in  Great  Britain  was  relieved  of  the  mission  numbered  between  200  and  300. 
work  of  looking  after  Canadian  immigrants,  American  newspaper  advertisements  reached 
and  that  duty  intrusted  to  an  official  who  ad-  5,700,000  families,  but  emigration  from  the 
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United  States  to  Canada  was  discouragingly  among  men  and  women  of  American  native 
slow  at  first.  One  agent,  who  only  succeeded  stock  are  apparently  the  results  of  Ameri- 
in  inducing  one  family  to  move  to  Canada  can  immigration.  He  further  adds  that  the 
in  the  first  year  of  his  service,  in  the  last  five  population  of  the  United  States  has  iiot 
years  has  been  instrumental  in  sending  5000  "been  reinforced  by  immigration,  but  re- 
Americans  to  Western   Canada.     In    1897  placed  by  it. 

only  712  emigrated  from  the  United  States  These  experiences,  however,  may  not  be 
to  Canada;  in  ito7>  57»9I9-  In  1897,  i^i-  duplicated  \n  Canada's  case,  although  the 
migrants  from  CSreat  Britain  numbered  20,-  tendency  for  a  native-born  population  "  to 
000;  in  the  last  seven  years,  900,000.  keep  up  appearances  "  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Canadian  creasing  competition  is  toward  race  suicide. 
Magazine  for  February  Mr.' W.S.  Wallace  ^t  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
says:  Has  this  policy  been  on  the  whole  m  that  the  falling-off  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  native- 
the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people?  born  population  as  a  result  of  immigration  may 
,  .  .  What  object  or  objects  had  the  De-  ^^  partially  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
/■IT  •  •  •  •  •  Canadian  nnmigration  policy  has  preserved  to 
partment  of  the  Interior  in  view  m^  maug-  q^^^^^  numbers  of  voung  men  who  would  in 

urating  the  present  policy  in   1897?         De-  earlier  days   have   gone  to  the  United   States, 

daring  the  question  of  immigration  /o  be  a  These  young  men  now,  instead  of  going  to  the 

complex  and  difficult  one,  he  passes  his  first  United  States  to  better  themselves,  go  to  the 

query,   and  in  a  generalization  answers  the  Canadian  West. 

second  by  asseverating:  "  The  object  of  the  Turnmg  to  the  advisability  of  encouraging 
immigration  policy  was  to  build  up  Canada,  foreign  immigration  to,  Canada,  he  says  much 
to  enable  Canada  to  do  business  on  a  larger  clepends  on  the  character  of  the  electorate,  on 
scale,  to  enablaher  to  better  herself  in  a  finan-  the  soundness  of  the  public  conscience,  on  the 
cial  and  material  sense,  and  so  to  keep  at  integrity  of  the  public  vote.  Education  can- 
home  those  of  her  sons  who  were  flocking  "ot  do  much  in  Western  Canada  for  the  for- 
ever the  border."  These  ends  it  has  attained,  eign  illiterate  therein,  for  its  educational  sys- 
and  in  so  much  has  proved  successful.  ^em  is,  ^  yet,  wholly  inadequate;  and,  says 

Canada's  prosperity  in  the  past' seven  years  ^e,  few  foreigners  could  be  transformed  into 

is,  at  least,  partially  due  to  its  immigrant  in-  ^^^  Canadians  in  five  years  time  by  the  best 

flux,  for  each  arrival,  no  matter  how  poor  at  educational  system. 

the  start,  has  added  his  quota  to  the  Domin-  ,  These  are  matters  on  which  statistics  will  be 
-  »  uu  11  17  ^_  ,0^0  4.  T^^-,  forever  unobtainable;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  false 
ion  s  wealth  annually.  From  1898  to  1903  to  say  that  there  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
i23,OCX)  arrived  in  Canada  from  the  United  the  foreign  vote  does  not  always  stand  for  in- 
states, bringing  with  them  $19,000,000  in  telligence  and  integrity.  It  is  a  conceivable 
settlers'  effects  and  $25,000,000  in  cash,  at  hypothesis  which  traces  many  of  the  ills  from 

-.  -.  1        4.  4.^  4.u«  J «,.«..«.«,«««.  ^f  <t^r^T  r^^^r^  whicH  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States  is 

a  total  cost  to  the  department  of  $701,000.  goffering  to-day   (such  as  the  sluggishness  of 

In  six  years  $50,000,000  annually  will  be  public  opinion)  to  the  great  masses  of  unassim- 
added  to  the  wealth  of  Canada  by  the  25,000  ilated  foreigners  who  are  within  her  gates, 
heads  of  families  in  this  aggregate  on  a  basis  By  the  "  block  system  "  of  settlement  this 
of  $2000  for  each.  situation,  or  aspect,  has  been  intensified.  Solid 
"  Is  this  increased  wealth  and  prosperity  colonies  of  Dukhobors,  Galicians,  Mormons, 
likely  to  have  a  good  effect  pn  the  character  Mennonites,  etc.,  here  and  there  in  the  West, 
of  the  Canadian  people?  "  Quoting  Herbert  are  not  highly  reassuring,  or  open  to  much 
Spencer's  detestation  of  that  conception  of  Canadian  influence.  These  multiply  the  diffi- 
social  progress  based  on  increase  in  popula-  culty  of  the  French-Canadian  system  in  many 
tion,  wealth  and  commerce, — quantity  only,  places.  As  to  a  literary  test,  the  writer  ad- 
and  not  quality, — the  writer  seems  to  incline  mits  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  the 
to  the  Spencerian  belief  that  a  prosperity  de-  same  in  case  of  an  emergency.  But,  summing 
pendent  upon  **  board-of-trade  "  tables  is  not  up  the  polidy  of  the  government  as  a  policy  of 
a  prosperity,  but  an  adversity.  As  to  the  ef-  forcing  immigration  rather  than  merely  a  pol- 
fect  of  this  immigration  on  the  native  stock,  icy  of  welcoming  it  judiciously,  he  says:  "  Is 
the  writer  thinks  the  experience  of  the  United  it  not  possible  that  by  forcing  immigration 
States  may  shed  some  light  thereon.  Deduc-  into  Canada,  and  thus  filling  Canada  with 
ing  from  contributed  articles  on  American  aliens  and  illiterates  as  well  as  with  immi- 
immigration,  Mr.  Wallace  si^ates  that  a  de-  grants  of  a  higher  type,  the  Immigration  De- 
creasing birth-rate,  a  shrinking  from  indus-  partment  is  fulfilling  its  duties  not  wisely  but 
trial  competition,  and  a  rising  social  position  too  well  ?  " 
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THE   RUSSIAN   REACTION  IN  FULL  SWING. 

TpHE   political    reviewer  of   the   monthly  yev,  the  hangman  of   the   Poles.     He  also 

magazine    Russkaya    My  si     {Russian  adds  that  at  this  time  Rodichev  was  the  re- 

Thought)   after  a  resume  of  the  activity  of  cipient  of  many  sympathetic  messages  from 

the  third  Duma  in  its  first  month  concludes  St.   Petersburg  society,  as  well  as  from  all 

that  the  government  will  persist  in  its  policy  parts  of  Russia,   for  his  brave  and   fearless 

of  oppression.     While  the  violent  outbreaks  attacks  on  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  govern- 

of  popular  demands  have  been   forcibly  re-  ment. 

pressed,  says  this  writer,  on  the  government's        Speaking  of  the  third  Duma's  activity,  the 

part  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  reviewer  points  out  that  up  to  the  present  only 

any  of  the  reforms  promised  in  the  manifesto  a  number  of  all  sorts  of  committees  have  been 

of  October,   1905.     Indeed,  having  checked  appointed,  thus  that  of  the  budget,  of  finance, 

the  revolutionary  agitation  and  again  become  on  national  defense,  army  supplies,  migration, 

conscious  of  its  own  powers,  the  government  education,  etc.,  but  neither  program  nor  plan 

has  begun  a  crusade  not  alone  against  the  of   action   was    outlined.      Thus    from    this 

actual   radicals   of   the   revolutionary   move-  Duma  is  not  to  be  expected  any  solution  of 

ments,  but  also  against  the  very  movement  the  burning  problems  calling  for  immediate 

of  liberation  it  at  one  time  appeared  to  fos-  action, 
ter.  Prior  to  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  from 

The  first  two  Dumas  were  regarded  as  dan-  ^t.    Petersburg    the    country    was    ruled    by 

gerous,  were  dissolved,  and  many  of  their  mem-  bureaucratic  generals  and   large-estate  own- 

bers  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.    Though  first  ers,  who  at  their  sweet  will  would  reward 

favored  by  the  sale  to  the  peasantry  of  crown  ^ne  and  ruin  another.     WhHe  for  a  time  it 

lands  and  private  estates,   the  agrarian  move-  ^«^_«j  ^u  ^  ^u-    u   j  u  1       j  l 

ment  has  now  been  denounced  as  an  insurrec-  seemed  that  this  had  been  replaced  by  some- 

tion,  not  to  be  placated  by  grants,  but  to  be  for-  thing  more  responsive  to   the  popular  will, 

sibly  repressed.    The  law  of  November  22,  1906,  now  it  is  manifest  that  the  hope  of  such  a 

provides  that  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  popular  legislature  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
mviolate,  and  the  government  demands  its  sane-  1         ?       -^u  1  ii. 

tion  of  this  measure  by  the  third  Duma.    The  P^"^^»  ^"^  ^p»"  ^^^  generals  and  the  owners 

Prime  Minister  has  also  added  that  the  mani-  of  estates  rule, 
festo  of  October,   1905,  given  in  a  moment  of 

*•  panic  and  danger/'  may  be  either  modified  or  .,  ^o  wonder  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
recalled  by  the  Czar.  It  is  clearly  to  be  observed  Peasant  League,"  which  in  1905  gathered  open- 
that  the  tide  of  reaction  to  the  old  regime  has  !y  »",  Moscow,  have  now  been  prosecuted  as 
already  set  in.  Though  in  the  second  Duma  the  "Jegal  revolutionists,  and  many  condemned  to 
government  pretended  to  be  unable  to  introduce  *^e  mines  for  periods  up  to  five  years ;  and  that 
any  reforms  pending  the  existence  of  th  revolu-  ^^  deputies  from  the  first  Duma  have  been  sen- 
tion,  now,  that  the  latter  has  been  bloodily  ^^"f^^  ^^  prison  for  issuing  and  spreading  the 
quelled  by  drumhead  courts-martial  and  other  Viborg  appeal.  In  addition  to  many  groups  of 
summary  measures,  in  this  the  third  Duma  it  »  political  nature,  many  private  individuals  have 
does  not  even  attempt  the  promise  of  any  of  the  received  sentences.  Their  number  is  1285.  Also 
reforms  suggested  in  the  famous  manifesto  of  twenty-three  editors  of  opposition  papers  were 
two  years  ago.  In  the  second  Duma  the  gov-  indicted,  and  seventeen  publications  suspended, 
emment  declared  it  would  not  be  terrorized.  %  administrative  order  thirty-seven  editors  were 
Now  it  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  terroriza-  ""^d  21,200  rubles,  and,  by  order  of  court,  six  to 
tion  against  judges,  teachers,  officials,  and  all  not  the  amount  of  1178  rubles.  These  events  oc- 
in  sympathy  with  its  present  policy.  Along  curred  in  September,  1907.  In  the  month  fol- 
agrarian  lines  it  is  not  influenced  any  longer  lowing  twenty-four  periodicals  were  fined  18,000 
by  the  interests  of  the  masses,  but  solely  by  those  rubles  ($9000). 
of  the  land-owning  nobility.  ah    i_ 

All  these  crude  measures  have  not  availed 

As  pointed  out  by  the  radical  orator  Rodi-  to  establish  peace.     Daily  one  hears  of  ex- 

chev  in  his  famous  speech  which  resulted  in  propriations,    highway    robberies,    killing   of 

his  suspension  from  the  present  Duma  for  police  officials  and  even  higher  and  adminis- 

fifteen  sittings,  Russian  citizenship  cannot  be  trativfe  officers. 

conceived  of  w^hile  2717  persons  were  con- 

demned  to  death  by  courts-martial,  of  whom  ,„^°  N'.",X^iM^^°/''*'  7'i"/  °f  t''^,""""" 

^o  II  1      XT  •     Ti  Toyf.     ISJ aught  is  safe,  not  even  life.     But  peo- 

1 7«0  were  actually  executed.     Never  m  Rus-  pie   adapt  themselves  to  these   conditions   and 

sian  history  have  there  been  so  many  execu-  live  from  day  to  day  as  in  times  of  war,  or  as 

tions.      Under   Stolypin   they  still   continue,  the  American  pioneers  of  the  wild  West  in  times 

The  reviewer  asks  why  was  the  Premier  so  ?i  ,?.T  nnr^'^i  n^.r'c^r''?^"!?  ^""f  1^^  '^""^^^ 

,^1        T»j«i_  11-  n>r  tne  state  normal  nor  satisfy  the  adapting  popu- 

hurt  when  Rodichev  compared  him  to  Murav-  lace.  *-&*-*' 
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THE  COUNTRY   BANKER. 

^^OT  even  the  doctor  or  the  preacher  is  so  hold  his  crop  when  he  so  desires.  The  after- 
truly  a  confidant  of  the  community  as  harvest  prices  may  be  low ;  it  may  be  advan- 
is  the  banker  in  the  small  town  or  village,  tageous  for  the  producer  to  hold  his  corn  and 
Not  an  enterprise,  not  a  considerable  busi-  wheat.  He  goes  to  the  local  banker.  The 
ness  undertaking,  is  started  without  consul-  bank  lends  Its  capital  and  gives  its  advice 
tatton  with  him.  The  farmer,  the  widow,  the  in  the  undertaking,  sometimes  to  its  own 
merchant, — all  seek  his  advice  or  assistance,    loss." 

He  is  the  repository  of  his  neighbors'  cares  In  the  development  of  local  industries  he 
and  plans.  Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  recog-  is  the  main  factor.  'I'hus  he  employs  labor, 
nized  that  city  financiers  will  accept  the  opin-  induces  settlement,  and  builds  up  the  com- 
ion  of  the  bankers  at  twenty  typical  country  munity  in  wealth  and  in  commercial  impor- 
communities  as  that  of  the  entire  rural  sec-  tance.  In  addition  is  the  handling  of  the 
tion  of  the  nation.  bank's  funds  between  harvest  periods.     For 

In  the  Western  States  country  banks  pre-  a  few  months  there  must  be  a  large  supply 
eminently  flourish.  .Nebraska  has  a  bank  for  of  loanable  capital;  for  another  little  is  dc- 
every  1 750  persons,  and  Kansas  one  for  every  manded.  Eastern  and  New  England  States 
1850.  Hundreds  of  country  banks  pay  from  do  not  have  this  condition  to  the  same  degree 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  dividends  to  their  stock-  as  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  Pacific 
holders.  This  prosperity  has  led  to  the  keen-  Coast  States.  Banks  are  in  every  hamlet  and 
est  competition  In  establishing  a  bank  in  a  village  in  the  Middle  West,  says  this  writer, 
new  town.  Four  or  five  applications  are  filed  "The  community  of  200  population  often 
usually' for  the  incorporation  of  the  "  First"  has  a  bank;  some  of  400  population  have 
National  Bank  before  the  town  Is  ready  for    two."  -  < 

settlers.  Such  institutions  arc  admirable  edu-  His  prosperity  has  compelled  him  to  learn 
catlve  forces.  They  have  taught  farmers  to  a  broader  system  of  finance  In  later  years.  In 
carry  bank  accounts  and  how  to  use  a  check-  early  years  country  banks  were  "  freebooters 
book.  of  finance."    They  "  charged  what  the  traffic 

"  The  country  banker,"  says  Mr.  Charles  would  stand  "  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
M.  Harger,  in  the  Februs 
ly,  "  exerts  his  greatest  ii 
finance  during  the  croj 
Whether  it  be  in  the  gi 
California,  of  cotton  in  thi 
in  the  plains  region,  th 
direct  touch  with  the  1 
periods  country  bankers 
dollars  from  the  reserve 
change  the  currents  of  nai 
outpaying  goes  on  uni 
the  tide  turns  with 
These  transactions  explai 
of  currency  every  fall. 

When  the  farmer  recei 
crops  he  puts  the  money  : 
pose  the  amount  thus  r 
Suppose  this  to  go  on  in 
for  100  days,  the  resul' 
plains  measurably  the  cun 
When  the  farmers  and  th 
this  money  it  flows  back 
nels  of  trade  and  business 
situation  increases  in  diflfi 
try  banker. 

His  problem  is  threefo: 
furnishing  funds  for  t^ 
there  is  the  function  of 
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lights,  steam  heat,  and  mahogany  desks  tre  the  usual  methods  of  mail  communication, 

the  rule.  He  goes  directly  to  the  banker,  carrying  his 

The  country  banker  has  formed  the  ac-  offerings,  and  makes  a  sale  of  sixty-day  notes 

quaintance  of  a  new  functionary  in  finance, —  as  would  a  commercial  traveler  dispose  of  an 

the  financial  drummer.     He  represents  the  order  of  dry  goods.    Further,  he  initiates  the 

commercial  enterprises  that  need  a  great  deal  banker,  unfamiliar  with  the  larger  field,  into 

of  outside  money  and  are  not  content  to  wait  wider  interests,  and  so  is  helpful  in  many 

on  the  purchases  of  their  securities  through  ways. 


ELBERT  H.  GARY:  REAL  HEAD  OF  THE  STEEL  TRUST. 

POR  more  than  seven  years  one  man  has  employing  more  men  than  fought  at  Gettys- 
been  the  chief  master  and  chief  servant  burg;  sailing  a  larger  navy  than  that  of  Italy; 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  with  100,000  making  more  steel  than  Germany;   gather- 
stockholders  above  him  demanding  dividends,  ing   in  a  larger    revenue   than    the   United 


and  200,000  workmen  beneath  him  demand-    States,   and   representing  more  capital   than 
ing  wages.     He  is  Elbert  Henry  Gary,  chair-    all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
man  of  the  board   of  directors  and   official        In    an    unpretentious,    plainly    furnished 
head  of  the  United  States  Stee!  Corporation,    office  in  the  top  of  a  Broadway  skyscraper, 
He  is  virtually  the  ruler  of  an  empire  own-    at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  this  industrial 
ing   more    land    than    Massachusetts,    New    potentate  sits  daily.     His  surroundings  are 
Hampshire,    and    Vermont   combined;    sup-    anything  but  luxurious,  but  the  room  is  one 
.porting  more  people  than  inhabit  Nebraska;    of  the  throne-rooms  of  the  industrial  world. 
Judge  Gary,  while  not  a   railroad  man, 
directs  a  system  of  six  railways  for  this  cor- 
poration, operating  35,000  cars;  while  not  a 
practical  manufacturer,  he  is  the  over-lord  of 
1700  industrial    communities;  while   not   a 
miner,  his  company  excavates  iron  ore  and 
coal  with  an  army  of  40,000  men;  while 
neither  an  expert  steel-maker  nor  a  world- 
beating  specialist  in  any  line,  he  holds  ,his 
place  by  universal  consent.     Why?     Because 
he  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  survey  compre- 
hensively the  whole  field  of  business  and  sec 
the  relation  of  every  individual  particle  to 
the  whole. 

His  business  cares  do  not  seem  to  tax  him. 
A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  height,  and 
of  fine  physique,  his  face  in  repose  is  kindly 
and  reflective.  His  forehead  is  high,  his  nos- 
trils wide,  his  mouth  sensitive  and  full- lipped, 
devoid  of  hard  lines,  and  his  facial  appear- 
ance on  the  whole  more  indicative  of  a 
philanthropist  than  a  business  man. 

He  thrives  on  responsibility.  He  is,  in  ad- 
dition, president  of  an  Illinois  bank  and  a 
director  in  five  others.  He  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  "  Harvester  Kings,"  is  a  di- 
rector in  a  big  machinery  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, and  in  three  lesser  railroads.  He 
serves  on  the  boards  of  twenty-five  sub- 
sidiary steel  companies,  and.  Incidentally, 
UR.  ELBERT  H.  GARY.  looks    aftcf    the    Nofthwestem    University. 

,CliaUm.n  of  tbe  B«rt  of  Director,  of  the  United     ^^  is  not  a  driver  of  men,  nor  in  any  sense 
Statrs  ateel  Corporation.)  a  gambler.    The  certainties  of  commerce,  not 
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its  risb,  fascinate  him,  and  his  daily  battle  kins,  Gates,  and   Morgan  all  aided   in  the 

is   to  overcome    the    innumerable    risks   and  consolidation,  but  Gary  was  ever  a  central 

gambles  of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  says  figure, 

W.    Newton    Dent    in    the   new   Broadway        His  mind  is  many-sided.     It  is  sentimental, 

Magazine  for  February.  legal,  and  financial.     He  is  quickly  sympa- 

He  is,  primarily,  a  conciliator  and  a  co-  thetic  and  a  keen  reader  of  men.  He  is  a 
ordinator,  abhorring  senseless  trade  battles,  good  listener  and  a  penetrating  judge,  quickly 
He  favors  friendship  between  wages  and  cap-  perceiving  both  sides,  or  twenty  sides,  of  a 
ttal,  an  interlocking  system  of  team-play  subject,  and  possesses  a  wonderful  memory. 
among  the  railroads,  banks,  and  industries.  He  is  remarkably  patient  and  analytical,  com- 
and  a  cordial  copartnership  between  the  bining  the  qualities  of  a  business  man  and  a 
trusts  and  the  whole  American  people.  In  lawyer.  In  all  things  be  is  careful  and  con- 
Wall  Street  feuds  he  takes  no  interest,  and  scientious. 

there   is  no  stock-ticker  in  his  office.      His        He  is  a  man  of  balance  and  common  sense, 

poise  is  extraordinary.     In  affairs  of  finance  and   is   greatly   admired    by  his  co-workers, 

he  is  a  man  of  the  open.     No  pit-holes  or  As  a  boy  on  an  Illinois  farm,  near  Wheaton, 

ambuscades  are  rigged  by  him,  nor  does  he  where  he  was  born  in  1846,  he  chopped  wood 

hunt  with  poisoned  arrows.     Such  methods  and  fed  cattle.    At  school  he  did  well  and 

are  abhorrent  to  him.     Swollen  fortunes  find  was  sent  to  a  university.     At  twenty-one  he 

small  favor  from  him.  was  a  lawyer,  and  when  his  village  became 

Descended   from  one  Arthur  Gery,  who  a  city  he  was  chosen  its  first  Mayor.     At ' 

arrived  here  in  1640,  he  is  too  much  of  an  thirty-six  he  was  a  county  judge,   and  six 

American  to  favor  one-man   rule  in   indus-  years  later  a  "  big  "  lawyer  in  Chicago.     At 

try  or  politics.     The  Steel  Trust  is  to  him  forty-seven    he    was   president   of    Chicago's 

a  republic  of   100,000  stockholders,  with  a  Bar  Association,   and   chief  expert  on  cor- 

wide-open  policy  of  publicity,  and  publicly  poration  law  in  the  Windy  City.    Ten  years 

subscribed   and    acquired    assets   of  $1,681,-  ago  he  quit  Jaw  for  steel,  helping  to  organize 

309,760.39.     Prior  to  its  formation  the  iron  the   Federal   Steel   Company,     Three  years 

and  steel  industry  was  chaotic  and  unsteady,  later  Morgan  called  him  to  the  Steel  Trust, 

Since  the  merger  of  the  rival  interests  the  His  name  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  city  of 

whole  trade  has  been  steadied.     Prices  have  "Gary,"  Indiana,  which  the  Steel  Trust  is 

been  determined  and  steel-making  converted  building  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  a 

into  a  business.     Frick,  Schwab,  Rogers,  Per-  few  miles  out  of  Chicago. 
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.  ests  near  Franklin  in  1836,  one  of  seven  ness  was  dependent  on  well -organized  indus- 
children  of  a  "  poor,  religious,  and  austere  "  tries.  Once  convinced  of  this  fact,  he  advo- 
carpenter.  In  his  youth  he  was  errand  boy,  cated  co-operation  among  the  oil  producers, 
grocer's  helper,  and  printer's  devil,  De-  and  set  himself  to  discourage  litigation  among 
sirous  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  after  many  them.  His  views  were  respected  even  when 
not  approved. 

Dodd  seldom  appeared  in  court.  He  was 
the  brains  behind  the  scenes.  But  he  could 
talk,  too,  if  he  chose.  Before  a  legislative 
committee  at  Albany  that  attempted  to  grill 
him  in  the  early  '8o's,  he  answered  endless 
questions  with  quiet  dignity,  until  the  igno- 
rance of  his  inquisitors  had  passed  the  limit. 
'J'hen  he  arose  and  made  a  speech  which  they 
never  forgot.  He  explained  how  competi- 
tion and  combination  are  the  two  eternal 
laws  of  trade.  He  showed  the  evils  of  block- 
ing the  natural  expansion  of  business.  He 
was  aroused  at  the  apparent  Hippancy  of  sev- 
eral of  the  legislators,  and  his  words  soon 
began  to  lash  and  sting. 

"  Do  not  try  to  suppress  a  business,"  he 
faid,  "  because  it  has  grown  larger  than  the 
smalt  notions  of  some  people;  Think  of  those 
who  tore  up  railroad  tracks  because  the  stage- 
coach business  was  endangered,  and  avoid 
their  follies.  I  tell  you  that  the  business  of 
the  future  will  be  on  a  larger  scale  than 
cither  you  or  I  can  imagine,  and  the  whole 
world  will  reap  the  benefit." 

In  t88o  there  was  no  law  against  corpora- 
tions.   They  were  created  by  legislatures  and 
not  by  Congress,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
(For  mnny  ,vcnrn  ^'■n.Tnl  RnUiltur  of  ilie  Slaodard    Consolidate  two  or  more.     "  A  corporation  of 
oil  Company.)  corporations  "  was  what  he  sought,  and  in 

1882  he  found  a  way.  He  drew  up  an  agree- 
vicissitudcs  he  became  one  in  1859, — the  year  ment  by  which  forty  oil  companies,  formerly 
of  the  first  oil  well.  This  was  a  time  of  big  belligerent,  agreed  to  work  together  in  har- 
ideas  ami  activities,  following  the  panic  of  mony.  They  elected  nine  trustees,  into  whose 
1857.  The  first  Atlantic  cable  had  just  hands  all  the  stock  of  the  forty  corporations 
been  laid.  The  closed  Kingdom  of  Japan  was  intrusted.  As  receipts  for  the  stock  all 
had  just  been  opened.  Railways  had  been  shareholders  received  "  trust  certificates." 
extended  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  gold  The  agreement  was  to  continue  until  twenty- 
mines.  The  telegraph,  the  reaper,  and  the  one  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  trustee, 
sewing  machine  had  just  been  adopted,  and  Yearly  salaries  were  to  be  paid  the  trustees, — 
the  whole  structure  of  civilization  was  being  not  more  than  $25,000  each, — and  they  were 
changed.  to  be  elected  year  by  year.    The  name  of  the 

Such  was  the  world  in  which  young  Dodd  new  merger  was  the  S/amlnnl  Oil  Trust. 
found  himself  on  admission  to  the  bar.  Be-  Hence  originated  the  term  "  trust  "  for  busi- 
ing  studious  and  reflective,  he  saw  that  the  ness  federations.  Dodd  defined  a  "trust": 
day  of  "  big  business  "  was  at  hand.  Among  "  It  Is  any  combination  that  is  conducting  a 
other  things  he  realized  the  wastefulness  of  legitimate  business  on  a  large  scale." 
competition  among  the  new  oil  kinps-  His  This  agreement  was  kept  a  secret  for  six 
early  practice  was  desultory,  but  he  became  years.  It  was  the  Aingna  Chnrln  of  the 
famous  as  an  anti-rebate  lawyer.  Still,  busi-  trusts.  It  was  the  origin  of  the  "  holding 
ness  co-operation  and  development  engrossed  company,"  and  the  motif  of  a  new  industrial 
him,  and  lie  pursued  the  history  of  the  same  system.  For  ten  years  this  agreement  held 
assiduously,  discovering  that  national  great-   the  forty  companies  together,  and  Congress 
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and  the  State  of  Ohio  failed  to  break  it  in  two  same.     For  twenty-six  years  the  Dodd  idea 

separate  assaults.     However,  a  revision  was  has  held  the  Standard  Oil  men  together  and 

necessary  and  the  word  "  trust  "  was  dropped,  made  possible  the  great  development  of  their 

but   the  men   and   the  methods   remain   the  interests. 


IS  THERE  A  REAL  NEED  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
SPEECH? 

'TpHlS  Review  has  perhaps  not  published  always  on  ihe  same  syllable,  the  penult.    Seventy 

■^       as    many    articles    of    a    controversial  P"  cent    of  the  word- roots  will  be  rec<«niied  ■ 

4.               .k         k"    1     (  .u                  J        ■  "It  Sight  by  a  person  of  goon  education  m  Eng- 

nature  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  uni-  n.^  tlone!^    The  utter  simplicity  of  its  syntax 

versal    languages,   such   as   Volapult  and   Es-  might  make  it  appear  as  though  such  a  language 

peranto,  as  other  periodicals  have  seemed  to  must  necessarily  be  bare,  meager,  and  inexpres- 

think  justified   by  public  interest.     We  are  s.ve.    On  the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  its  ex- 

11                      _     i_         1    ,              [  ,  Iraordmary  structure,  it  is  ample,  rich,  and  full, 

glad  to  present  the  substance  of  two  reprc-  with  much  of  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  Eng- 

sentative  articles  on  this  subject  appearing  in  lish,  much  of  the  style  and  precision  of  French, 

current  numbers  of  an  American  and  a  Ger-  not  a  little  of  the  elegance  and  grace  of  Italian, 

man  review.  while  in  great  measure  it  has  the  full,  sonorous 

TL         ,'     I                        „.■        ■     ^i      r  u.  quality  of  sound  and  imposing  dignity  of  form 

Ihe  entire  language  question  in  the  light  ^.culiar  to  ihe  Latin, 
of  the  growth  of  internationalism  in  our  day 

is  analyzed  and  discussed  by  Anna  Monsch  The  verdict  of  the  International  Associa- 

Roberts    in    the   Popular   Science   Monthly,  tion  of  Academies,  which  was  appointed  some 

Miss  Roberts,  after  properly  lamenting  the  I'mc  ago  at   the   suggestion   of   the   French 

barriers   which   have  been   erected   and    are  Academy  of  Sciences  to  consider  the  subject 

maintained  between  the  nations  of  the  world  of  an  international_  auxiliary  language,  com- 

by   differences   of    language,    considers   the  mended  Esperanto  In  these  words: 

claims  of  the  modern  literary  languages,  par-  i„  ,pit^  ^/jj,  imperfections,  easy  to  correct,  the 

ticularly    English,    to   become   international,  system  of  formation  of  words  in  Esperanto  is 

She  emphasizes  the  acknowledged  difficulty  one    possessed    of    remarkable    regularity    and 

of  pronu"""' "'■'""  <•"■*  '^""lli""  i"  Fnr.i;oK  9nA  fccundity.  It  is  this,  especially,  which  contrib- 
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or  almost  entirely,  ignored, — the  distinction  They  maintain  that  the  works  o(  the  master- 
between  what  may  briefly  be  termed  a  "  for-  '"'"''!  '^""-^^  be  read  in  translations  in  the  uni- 
„  1  »        I      ..1-.  "I  versal   tongue,   but   its   very   simphcity  and   the 

mal     and  a     literary     language.  ^^.^  „;„,  ^^ich  it  may  be  acquired.-two  claims 

By  formal  language  he  means  a  system  pm  forward  In  its  favor,— militate  against  its 
of  expressions,  phonic  or  merely  graphic,  possessing  the  wealth  of  expression,  the  fine 
which   act   as    a  substitute   for   the   historic    shading,  which  are  essential  to  literature. 

Dilating  upon  this  phase  of  the  question, 
the  writer  says: 

Here  we  strike  an  antinomy  which  must  prove 
fatal  to  the  promises  of  the  artificial  language 
advocates.  Their  device  is  and  must  be  economy 
and  poverty;  literary,  and,  above  all,  poetic  ex- 
pression,  demands  riches,  nay,  lavishneis.  The 
poet, — and  the  historian,  too;  the  orator,  even 
Che  scfentific  delineator  of  spiritual  processes 
and  of  all  subjects  which  may  be  classed  under 
science  of  the  mind, — must  manipulate  his  sub- 
ject with  perfect  freedom,  pass  in  review  and 
utilize  all  the  varicolored  domains  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  in  order  to  elucidate,  to  illumi- 
nate, his  exposition,  and, — not  the  least  consid- 
eration,— in  order  to  embellish  his  speech.  His 
fancy  must  soar  unconhned ;  his  desire  to  con- 
vince, to  delight,  to  enchain  attention,  to  intro- 
duce intellectual  distinctions  here,  to  create 
powerful  effects  there,  all  demand  that  he  should 
have  at  his  disposal  the  broadest  possible  range 
of  means  of  expression.  No  regard  for  the 
economy  of  language  dare  obtain  here  and  check 
the  freedom  of  motion,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
artificial  tongue,  rapid,  facile  acquisition  is  the 
prime  rule, — nay,  that  constitutes  its  sole  raitOH 
dlire.  Greatest  abundance  and  extremest  pov- 
erty,— the  genius  of  no  inventor  of'  language 
could  suffice  to  reconcile  these  contradictions. 
Comprehensive  word-saving  artifices  such  a  one 
may,  indeed,  devise.  The  creator  of  Esperanto, 
for  example,  succeeded  in  something  of  that  kind 
by  suggesting  that  positive  conceptions  such  as 
"  small,"  "  sick,"  "  ugly  "  be  replaced  by  the  nega- 
tion of  their  opposites,  as,  "bad-large,"  "bad- 
well,"  "  bad-pretty."  The  aims  of  a  formal  lan- 
guage are,  indeed,  furthered  by  such  means; 
those  of  a  literary  one,  however,  correspondingly 
injured.  The  memory  is  relieved,  but  the  ear 
itself  is  offended  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  sound -combinations.  And  that  is  not 
all :  There  is  a  loss  of  sharpness  in  the  indicated 
conception  if  we  can  no  longer  employ  besides 
'■  im-nice,"  "  ugly,"  besides  "  unhealthy,"  "  sick." 
Thus  the  decreased  wealth  of  language  injures 
in  like  measure  the  shading  of  speech,  the 
sharpness  of  its  concepts,  and  its  grace. 


mulas,  winch 
speech.  The 
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tongues  and  are  adapted  to  international  use 
in  one  or  many  domains.  He  cites  mathe- 
matics as  an  instance;  other  allied  sciences, 
such  as  mathematical  physics,  astronomy,  and 
chemistry  likewise,  already  command  a  rich 
ially  comprehended  for- 
md  all  the  limitations  of 
re,  however,  a  natural  sci- 
ried  form  of  reasoning,  the 
:oniined  to  a  limited  number 
of  syllogistic  formulas,  the  less  will  graphic 
symbols  alone  suffice  its  purposes, — thus  in 
the  case  of  physiology  and  other  complicated 
branches  of  natural  science.  Not  only  does 
the  graphic,  formal  language  grow  insuffi- 
cient, but  a  dead  language  is  inadequate  as 
it  fails  to  express  modern  conceptions,  the 
tools,  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.  The  choice 
lies,  then,  between  a  widespread,  historic  lan- 
guage and  an  artificial  one  that  has  been  or 
is  to  be  invented.  The  writer,  though  admit- 
ting that  the  latier  might  be  of  great  scien- 
tific and  practical  value,  inclines  to  the  use 
of  the  historic  languages;  it  were  a  dlflterent 
matter,  he  adds,  if  the  learning  of  Esperanto, 
— or  some  other  universal  language, — would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  modern 
historic  world-languages.  This  is  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  new  systems,  but  Herr 
Gomperz  vigorously  protests. 


It  requires  no  further  amplification,  says 
this  writer  in  conclusion,  to  prove  beyond 
dispute  that  this  pretension  of  the  artificial 
languages  already  existing  or  to  be  invented 
is  an  illusory  one. 

Such  a  language,  be  it  termed  Volapiik,  Langiie 
bleue,  or  Esperanto,  may,  indeed,  if  coiislrucled 
by  ingenious  minds,  render  useful  service  in  one 
or  more  domains  of  theory  or  practice:  a  full 
equivalent  for  highly  developed,  historic  lan- 
guages it  can  never  offer.  Its  acquisition  can 
only  accompany  the  acquisition  of  the  great  and 
wide!ipread  historic  civilized  languages,  and  not 
replace  them. 
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THE  COMEDY  IN  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY   TEW. 

A  KEEN,  closely  woven  analysis  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Jew  in  the 
life  of  the  present  age,  particularly  in  this 
country,  is  contributed  to  the  February  Lip- 
pincott's  by  Ezra  Brudno,  the  Hebrew  novel- 
ist and  essayist.  If  the  life  of  the  Jew  of  the 
past  generation  was  a  tragedy,  says  Mr. 
Brudno,  the  life  of  the  twentieth-century 
Jew  is  a  tragi-comedy,-^"  a  sort  of  tragi- 
comedy that  would  make  a  Heine  laugh  and 
weep  at  the  same  time." 

I  am- not  speaking  of  the  long-bearded  Jew 
who  prays  daily  for  the  Messiah ;  I  am  not  allud- 
ing to  the  Yiddish -speaking  immigrant  who 
pusEies  a  cart  in  Hester  Street  or  makes  a  ma- 
chine hum  in  some  dingy  sweatshop :  I  have  no 
reference  to  him  whose  horizon  is  eo-extensive 
with  his  creed.  He  belongs  to  the  present  dec- 
ade only  as  a  mailer  of  physical  chronology;  in 
spirit,  in  essence,  he  is  a  product  of  the  past. 
His  life  is  more  often  either  wholly  tragic  or 
comic.  The  subject  of  this  observation  is  the 
Jew  who  believes  the  Messiah  has  neither  come, 
nor  that  he  ever  will :  the  smooth-shaven  Jew 
who  speaks  faiillless  English,  German,  French, 
or  whatever  his  native  tongue  happens  to  be : 
the  liberal-minded  man  who  hangs  between  the 
orthodox  Jew  and  the  heterodox  Christian  like 
a  pendulum  in  an  incased  clock,  swaying  from 
side  to  side  without  touching  either. 

■     .  EZRA   BRUDNO, 

It  IS  in  the  clash  that  comes  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Jew  of  the   last   century  and  his  people  the  Jew  never  had  a  period  of  tranquillity    ■ 
brother  of  this  epoch  that  Mr.  Brudno  sees  parallel   to  the  present    in   the  United    States, 
the  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  Gradually  he  even  becomes  proud  of  his  adopted 
newly  landed  immlgran.  who  belong,  ,p  the  £S?i.4"?o';S.;".to  ■tt&l'SS, 
cetiturj'   gone,    this   Jewish   writer    believes,  ^e  did  eat  in  Egypt,"  he  knows  that  this  coun- 
would  be  quite  contented  were  it  not  for  the  try  is  his  Canaan,  the  Promised  Land, 
presence  and  influence  of  his  brother  who  has  The  tragedy  and  comedy  began  with  the 
prospered  in   the  New  World.     The  new-  first  generation  born  on  American  soil,  or,  as 
comer,   says    Mr.    Brudno,   has,    despite   his  Mr.   Brudno  puts   it,  with   the   growth   of 
happiness,  a  lurking  longing  in  his  breast  for  "Jakie"   and    "Rachel,"   or   perhaps   more 
"  home."  '        •■          .  -.    .     . 


often,  Jim  and  Catherine. 


Not   that   he   likes   that   "  home," — he   speaks        Often  Jim  and  Catherine  usher  in  a  tragedy, — 

of  it  with  a  creeping  sense  of  horror;  but  he  is  the  tragedy  of  the  race.    And  the  tragedy  is  not 

helpless    against    the    enchanting    echo    of    old  always    one-sided.      The    fierce   struggle   arises 

memories.      The   warm,   ill-smelling   synagogue  f^om  misunderstanding,    Jim  and  Catherine  de- 

of  his  native  town,  as  contrasted  with  the  airy  mand  independence,  and  they  win  their  fight  for 

American  house  of  worship,  calls  him  back  with  it.    But  not  infrequently  independence  is  another 

the  magic  ciiarm  of   childhood ;   the  communal  name  for  tyranny.     Jim'  cannot  understand  why 

atmosphere  of  the  Pale  lures  him  with  the  sweet-  "  the  old  man  "  is  so  fond  of  the  synagogue ;  he 

ness  of  a  family  fireside ;  somehow,  at  a  safe  dis-  fails  to  see  what  chains  "  daddie  "  to  those  musty 

tance,  the  very  yoke  from  which  he  sought  to  habits  he   brought  over   from   the   old  country, 

tree  himself  seems  to   him  now  pregnant  with  Catherine    frowns    at    the    sound    of   the    "  old 

poetic   sentiment.     Does  not  the  beggar  grown  lady's "    Yiddish ;     her    mother's    old-fashioned 

rich  sometimes  yearn  for  his  (Sscarded  tatters?  manners   annoy  her.     At  first  the  "old   folks" 

American  customs  and  atmosdnere  are   to  him  make  a  bitter  fight,  but  if  old  age  has  patience, 

what  a  flood  of  sunshine  is  to  ftie  blind;  he  may  youth  has  vigor.    Little  bj;  little  the  elderly  peo- 

feel  its  warmth,  but  the  brilliant  beams  are  not  pie  weaken ;  they  soon  begin  to  yield,  but  yield  as 

for  him.    Tt  is  only  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  years  they  might,  they  never  bend  enough   to  please 

that  his  viewpoint  begins  to  broaden.    Then  he  Jim  and  Catherme.    Alas!  alas!  how  often  they 

begins  to  realize  that  in  the  whole  history  of  his  break  because  they  cannot  bend! 
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As  for  Jim  and  Catherine,  they  have  pros-  treated  as  they  would  treat  others.     The  same 

pered.      They   have  changed   their    Sabbath  J^"^  ^nd  Catherine,  when  success  smiles  upon 

I         *.u           ^u  ^    ^u    r:    ^  J       ^u  •  them,  manifest  a  snobbishness  toward  the  rest 

from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day,  their  prayer-  ^f  their  people  that  makes  the  seclusiveness  of 

book  from  Hebrew  to  English,  and  they  pray  the    non-Jew    appear   the   warmest    hospitality. 

in  neither  tongue.  Nothing  is  more  ludicrously  pathetic  than  the 

,  ,      f  r  attitude  of  these  climbers  toward  their  less  for- 
They  have  changed  beef  for  ham ;  they  have  tunate  coreligionists, 
scrupulously,  nay,  religiously,  weeded  out  every  .                                        .      ./- 
Oriental  herb  from  their  garden;  and,  despite  In  another  particular,  and  a  very  signifi- 
all,  they  seem   to  want   something,— something  cant  and  important  one,  the  view  of  the  mod- 
indefinite  and  yet  something  that  fills  them  with  ^^n  Jew  is  different  from  that  of  his  father, 
restlessness,   with    discontent,   with    a    sense   of 

failure.    They  are  conscious  of  a  void  they  can-  While  the  Jew  of  the  past  regarded  everything 

not  fill.     They  sometimes   feel  they   have  been  as  subordinate  to  his  faith,  and  it  was  with  the 

fighting  for  a   worthless   cause.     For  Jim   and  eyes  of  his  faith  that  he  looked  upon  the  world, 

Catherine  want  to  gain   in  one   leap   what  has  the  twentieth-century  Jew  views  life  as  ar  man 

taken    others    many    struggling    years,    perhaps  first,  and  as  a  Jew  last.    His  desires,  ambitions, 

generations,  to  accomplish.     They  have  gained  and  hopes  are  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a 

other  things  with  such  ease  that  at  first  this,  too,  part,  not  of  his  race,  not  of  his  creed.    It  is  the 

seems  easy.     I  mean  social   recognition.     They  natural  pride  of  his  blood  that  sometimes  makes 

frequently   forget   that   they  have   only   bridged,  him  strive  for  recognition  as  a  member  of  his 

the  past  and  the  present,  and  that  the  only  use-  race,  but  only  as  a  means  of 'removing  the  world's 

fulness  there  is  in  a  bridge  is  that  it  gives  others  prejudice,   not   with   the   hope  of   retaining  his 

a  chance  to  cross  a  chasm.     They  refuse  to  be  Jewish  identity. 


ALCOHOLISM  IN    THE  4^RENCH  ARMY. 

A  LCOHOLISM  is  one  of  the  most  ter-  drunken  civilian  is  bad  enough;  a  drunken  sol- 

^^     rible  scourges  of  France.     It  is  a  dan-  ^'^^  js  doubly  guilty.     Not  only  does  he  com- 

ger  of  incalculably  appalling  force   a  danger  ^:^Z  ^l^d'Sce^^  h^T^'a"  D^k^! 

which   menaces   the   individual,    the    family,  ness  in  the  army  calls  the  soldier  before  the 

and  society,  says  an  editorial  in  a  recent  num-  council  of  war.     If  the  vice  is  public, — ^that  is 

ber  of  the  Petit  Journal  (Paris).     The  dan-  ?o  say,  if  the  soldier  is  seen  drunk  on  the  street, 

^    ^u     •    J-   -J     1  •    u  ^u  t     -,j  ^u  .  "^  ^  caie,  .saloon,  theater,  or  other  public  place, 

ger  to  the  individual  is  both  moral  and  phys-  _^^  -^^  li^^ie  to  be  court  martialed     The  mili- 

ical.  tary   code   does   not   consider  a   man's   lack   of 

Alcohol  gradually  denormalizes  and  decays  the  lTl?L^f?'^'-"T''    ^"    excuse    for    reprehen- 

stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.     A  disease  ''^Ji-,^^^„^^P/  '"^  l^'^  ^^^f.  ^^  ^^fj^^  ^V^  "^^"^^^ 

easily  curable  in  a  man  who  does  not  drink  is  ^^rHtl*^"u'  ^"  aggravation  of  his  guilt;  and  a 

fatal  to  a  drinking  man.     The  drunkard's  face  ff^^^f^^- V^J^  ^^^.T       ^  ""''""^  "^^^'V^^  ''  ^a'''$1 

shows  the  ravages  of  his  vice.    According  to  his  IL?,^^  l^^^^J'"^  ,f  severely  as   he   would  be 

temperament    he    bloats,    yellows,    or    becomes  t^f±\l''T'^  ^^iV^^t  "''""^  ""'^^^  ^""^V' 

livid;  his  hands  shake;  his  breath  exhales  the  ^fc  .%i-L  f.     /    //    ^   drunkenness   constv 

poison  that  has  steeped  his  organism ;  his  health,  '"'^^  «  f^""'^  *"  /''^^'^ 

like  his  intellect,  decays;  he  loses  all  sense  of        Alcoholism    is    the    curse    of    families    in 

manly  dignitv.    Morally  he  falls  to  a  point  where  France  as  elsewhere! 

self-denial  is  impossible;  to  the  point  where  he        Alcoholism   is  the  peril  that  menaces  the 

is  conscious  of  nothing  but  animal  appetite.  c     ^        u  j  e         •        i    i 

But  he  is  piteous ;  he  is  helpless ;  his  disease  ^^^te ;  the  seed-sower  of  national  degeneracy. 

makes  its  own  conditions.    The  pain  that  he  in-  The    alcoholism    of    France    diminishes    the 

fljcts,  the  terror,  the  anguish,  are  the  results  of  number  of  births:  first  by  augmenting  mor- 

his  weakness;  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  ac^^^  ^^y        ^^^     ^       aggravating     depopulation; 
An  honest  man  may  commit  the  worst  of  crimes  «  i      j  •         i  ^     ^  ^  pv^iaii^^ii, 

when  under  the  influence  of  drink.  "^xt,      by  destroying  the  energy  and  the  m- 

T^        •        1  •    f        /     /  11  1  J  tellect  of  the  individual  and  by  spreading  the 

Knowing  this  fact  (a  fact  well  known  and  ^^  ^^  tuberculosis  and  insanity, 

recognized  by  nnedical  experts),  the  officers  Alcoholism  propagates  tuberculosis,-an  evil 

of  the  army  of  France  have  opened  a  course  ^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^^j^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  „ 

of   lectures    intended    to    school    the    troops       t*  j    .         xu    u  ji  •       ... 

•     ^  ^1      e  ^  \  ^^^    ^£  j^'«u      T«       J^t  destroys  the  bodily  organs;  its  victim  is  a 

against  the  fatal  consequences  of  drink.     In   jj^j^g  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^-^^  ^^^p^^'^  contaminating 

an     address     delivered      recently,      Captain  the  air  that  he  breathes.     Insanity  is  the  in- 

Romain,  of  the  artillery,  said  to  the  men  of  evitable  doom  of  the  drunkard  who  lives  to  die 

his  bat-ter\':  ^  natural  death.    There  is  not  a  man  on  earth 

-  "  ^  who  drinks  hard  who  may  not,  at  any  moment. 

You    have   seen   drunkards   often    enough   to  be   seized  by   the  epileptic   fury  known   as   de- 

know  what  a  man  is  like  at  such  a  time.     A  lirium  tremens,  and  he  may  be  thankful  if  he 
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Among  these  Germany  has  nineteen  munici-  the  capital  and  its  immediate  vicinity.    Only 

palities  with  over  200,000  inhabitants  each,  as  ^^e  of  every  twenty  Germans  has  his  domi- 

agamst  five  m  France.     Pans  comes  first  with  .,     .             t      u     v 

2,763,000,  and  then  follow  Marseilles  with  517,-  ^"^  ^"  greater  Uerim.^ 

000,  Lyons  with  472,000,  Bordeaux  with  252,000,  The  slight  increase  in  the  population  causes 

and  Lille  with  206,000  inhabitants.    The  increase  ^he  French  statesmen  and  economists  a  great 

m   Pans  proper  was,  dunng  the  last  five-year  1     1      r                       ,                          •     i_i       /r     ^ 

period,  49;ooo,  and  in  greater  Paris  130,000  in-  deal  of  worry,  and  every  conceivable  effort 

habitants.    This  is  a  small  figure  compared  with  has  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  about 

the  population  increase  in  greater  Berlin,  and  it  an  improvement  in  this  regard.     Up  to  1880 

will  not  be  very  long  before  the  latter  city  will  ^j^^   increase  was   pretty   normal,   but   from 

surpass  greater  Pans  in  number  of  inhabitants.  ,                uu-iv              inii-j 

Among  the  other  large  cities  of  France,  Mar-  then  on  the  birth-rate  has  gradually  declined 

seilles  showed  an  increase  of  about  26,000,  and  more  and  more.  The  result  hereof  manifests 
Lyons  13,000,  while  Bordeaux  and  Lille  had  to  itself  very  pronouncedly  in  the  present  gen- 
record  a  rather  considerable  decrease  -an  oc-  ^^^^j^^^  ^j^^^.^  j^  ^  remarkable  want  of  sol- 
currence  which  one  would  look  tor  in  vain  in,.  111  ailll 
Germany.  Of  places  with  more  than  10,000  in-  diers  and  laborers.  Although  the  require- 
habitants  each  France  had  only  282,  while  Ger-  ments  of  the  military  service  have  been  con- 
many  had  525,  or  nearly  twice  as  many.     The  siderably  modified   from  time  to  time,  it  is 

?o  t^^lr'T  a;^many%"'rd"  in^Fra'^  ^^^^  difficult  to  fill  the  regular  quota  of  the 

only   153.     More  than  20,000  inhabitants  were  army  on  a  peace-footing,  and  in  a  few  years 

found  in  249  German  cities,  the  corresponding  from  now  this  will  be  altogether  infeasible. 

number  in  France  being  129.  It  is  evident,  says  the  German  writer  in  con- 

The  census  figures  also  showed  that  France  elusion,  that  the  increase  in  population  is  of 

had  18,714  communities,  or  more  than  half  paramount  importance  for  the  future  of  a 

of  the  total  number,  with  less  than  500  in-  country,  since  only  the  nation  whose  popula- 

habitants  each.     The  striking  pre-eminence  tion  is  on  the  increase  will  be  able,  in  dec- 

of  Paris  over  all  other  French  cities  depends  ades  and  centuries  to  come,  to  hold  its  own 

on  the   fact  that  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  in  the  universal  competition  for  political  and 

population  of  France  resides  in  greater  P^ris,  economical  influence. 


MAKING  ROME  A  SEAPORT. 

'  I  ^HE  commission  appointed  by  the  Italian  The  city  is  twenty-four  kilometers  from  the 

Government  for  the  purpose  of  devis-  sea  at  Ostia,  where  the  new   seaport  is  to  be 

J          *«  ^^A  «,^.^^,..^^;o*o  r««or,o  ^f  placed,  and  already  the  city  limits  extend  to  the 

ingsome  adequate  and  appropriate  meaiis  of  ^^^^  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  Rome  is  as 

celebrating    the    hftieth    anniversary    ot    the  much  an  inland  city  as  Paris,  as  far  as  any  but 

proclamation   of   Rome   as   the  capital   of   a  the    well-to-do    are    concerned.      A    waste    of 

united  Italy  has  hit  upon  the  project  of  mak-  swamps,  marshes  and  barren  land  lies  between 

o                         *       ..u ^*  ,,«««..«1K,  «^/-  Rome  and  Ostia,  over  which  it  is  proposed,  as 

mg  Rome  a  seaport  as  the  most  generally  nee-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  developments  of  the  larger  proj- 

essary  and  desirable  piece  ot  work  tor  the  (.ct.  to  run  an  electric  tramway,  which  will  carry 

government  to  undertake.  people  swiftly,   frequently,   and   cheaply   to   the 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Nuova  Antologia  sea,  very  much  as  poor  New  Yorkers  go  to  Coney 

is  a  long  and  detailed  article  on  this  plan,  ^  ^"  * 

which  it  is  hoped  will  be  carried  into  execu-  In  the  second  place,  cheap  and  healthful 
tion  at  once  and  completed  in  time  for  the  lodgings  could  be  secured  for  those  who  are 
celebration  in  191 1,  the  date  of  the  anniver-  now  crowded  together  in  immemorably  old 
sary  above  mentioned.  The  author,  who  is  and  unsanitary  tenement-houses  in  Rome, 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  great  benefits  to  The  price  of  lodgings  and  food  has  been 
be  derived  from  the  undertaking,  divides  steadily  going  up  in  Rome  for  a  number  of 
these  good  effects  into  six  broad  classes,  most  years,  till  there  is  really  a  good  deal  of  suf- 
diverse  in  nature,  beginning  with  the  least  fering  among  the  smaller  tradespeople,  who 
important  and  mounting  to  those  which  will  cannot  secure  a  decent  place  to  live  for  a 
change  the  industrial  conditions  not  only  of  sum  which  leaves  them  anything  to  live  on. 
Rome  but  of  the  whole  central  part  of  Italy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  phase  of 
He  first  cited  sea-bathing  made  possible  the  author's  arguments,  for  it  is  simply  a  re- 
fer the  poorer  classes  of  Rome,  who  now  capitulation  of  the  advantages  of  our  own 
have  no  relief  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  system  of  suburban  residence  for  people  of 
long  Roman  summers.  moderate  means  who  are  occupied  in  the  city. 
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The  system  is,  however,  almosr  wholly  uo-  insure  tiie  arrival  of  300  ships  a  year,  tiirough 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  well-known  advan-  eniigr.lion  alone,  .hich  .s  in  itself  thus  able  to 

,   .  ,      .         ,  ,  support  a  port, 

tages  of  It, — good  air,  plenty  ot  room,  pos- 
sibility for  gardens  and  for  gathering  of  con-        This  is,  however,  but  the  smallest  part  of 

genial  people,  better  health  of  women  and  chil-  the  possibilities  of  the  future.    All  the  movc- 

dren,  etc., — are  insisted  upon  at  great  length,  ment  of  eastern    traffic,   toward    and    from 

In  a  similar  way  an  American  can  take  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  - 

for  granted  the  t""--^  --:--  — j-   -l-  i >       i i- .     __..   __.  ...i ■> 

fits  of  a  summer 

year  around  outsii 

The  author  th 
which  shows  coni 
our  own,  but  wh 
tance  even  bey on  i 
He  argues  that 
built  it  should  b 
wealthy  tourists  1 
— the  same  class 
fully  the  French 
Egypt.  It  is  air 
attraction  of  Roi 
ical,  artistic,  soc 
added  a  modern, 
not  too  expensiv 
restful,  but  close 
ists  of  all  nation 
great  rumbers,  t 
of  almost  clear  i 
land  they  visit, 
steamship  lines  c 
rectly  at  this  pc 
number  of  winte 
themselves  and  a 
ists  from  France 
likely  to  use  the  i 

It  is  on  the  1; 
article  con  cent  rat 
mend  n  us  com  me; 
that  place,  and  tl 
to  the  developme 
Central  Italy  b; 
would  not  have  t 
thinks,  for  there 
which  are  fairly 
which  would  ma 
was  available. 

For  one  thing,  tl 
emi|;rants  who  mu 
north  to  Genoa  wi 

and  money.  As  y< 
from  the  eentar  o 
lack  of  a  nearby 
that  the  presence  t 
great  numbers  of 
steamships  stoppe 
be  forced  to  do  si 
and  such  are  the 
service  to  Italian 
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WHAT  IS  TO  BE  THE  FUTURE  OF  TRIPOLI? 

^^OMINALLY  Tripoli  is  Turkish  terri-    apathy  in  which  Egypt  was  before  England  took 

tory,     but     as    a    writer    on     **  New    ^^^^  ^^  **•    ^^^  present  flourishing  condition  of 

A^nVo  "  ;«   T  ,.  Pi^.:^*^  T*^i:^^^  j:  q^^i^i^    -^  that  country,  and  of  Algeria,  which  was  rescued 

Africa      in  La  Rivista  Itahana  di  Sociologia  ^y  the  French  from  similar  mfSrule,  shows  what 

(Kome)  remarks,  the  decision  of  the  great  lies  before  Tripoli  under  a  wise  and  just  Euro- 
powers  in  1890  to  recognize  the  rights  of  pean  administration.  Another  favorable  factor 
the  Sultan  has  not  proved  able  to  withstand  ^^  that  there  is  no  war  of  conquest  against  the 

«.K«  «-o^rolo4-;^r^  ^i  «-V,^  ,,«!.,«  ^i  *u«  1 1      T  •*.  native    inhabitants    needed    as    in    the    ill-fated 

the  revela  ion  of  the  value  of  the  land.     Lit-  Abyssinian  campaign.    The  population,  which  is 

tie  by  little  France  and  Lngland  have      ac-  very  sparsely  scattered  over  the  country,  there 

quired  "  larger  and  larger  tracts  of  so-called  being  on  an  average  only  one  inhabitant  to  a 

Turkish  territory',  until  now  all  the  hinter-  square  mile,  would  welcome  eagerly  a  change 

1^^^  r^i'^r^:^^\'   „kvu^k      ij  k                      -^u  from   their  cruel   and   rapacious    1  urkish   mas- 

land  01  1  ripoii,  which  should  have  gone  with  ^^^^                                   ^ 

it,  has  been  absorbed  or  is  in  process  of  ab-  ^.           xt        • 

sorption  by  one  of  the  other  of  these  powers.  ^  ^>^°^  ^^^n  warns  his  people,  however, 

Vittorio  Nazari,  in  a  vigorously  written  ^^^  ^"^f  '^  "^^^^^  ^^»c*^  ^^  sometimes  more 

article  In  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  calls  ^^^cult  for  a  modern  and  bureaucratic  nation 

upon  Italy  to  rouse  herself  and  take  action  In  f^  conduct  than  a  war  of  conquest,  and  that 

securing  her  share  before  it  is  too  late.     Al-  !^  ^  campaign  of  strict  economic  wisdom  and 

ready,   owing   to    the   encroachments    above  ho"esty,   free  from   red   tape,   bold,   full  of 

mentioned,  Tripoli  has  lost  a  great  share  of  initiative,  honest,  and  persistent.     Great  en- 

her  commercial  possibilities.  gmeering  undertakings  are  needed  to  regu- 
late the  water  supply,  and   in  letting  these 

The  British  campaign  has  been  most  thorough,  contracts  there  must  be  the  greatest  care  to 

^?S-^u^V"''"^^  ""^1^^'^.  ^'''^''  N^S/'' they  have  ^void  the  disastrous  corruption  so  flagrant  in 
estabnshed   an    excellent   service  of  steamships,  it?         1                        •       r>                    c 
which  carry  freight   direct  to   European  ports,  the    I'rench    attempt    in    Fanama.      bignor 
Up  the  river  as  far  as  Lakoja  they  have  a  swift  Nazari  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will 
service  of  river  boats,  which  bring  the  freight,  be   better   for   Italy   to   turn   all    her   atten-- 
down  to  the  seacoast,  and  now  they  have  pro-  ^i^^   ^^  making  Tripoli   an  agricultural  re- 
jected  a  network  or  railway  lines  which  will  con-  .             u         u              •         /        1           f 
nect  Lakoja  with  all  the  sultanates  of  the  cen-  ^}^^  rather  than   trjnng    (at  least   for  some 
ter.    This  means  simply  that  the  large  and  very  time)  to  do  anything  with  commercial  enter- 
important  caravan  trade  from  the  Sahara  and  prises,  and  he  shows  many  excellent  reasons 
the  trade  with  the  populous  regions  of  the  Sou-  f^j.  ^j^is  decision :  The  country  Is  infinitely 
dan,  which  for  centuries  have  found  their  way  ,          ,            r        •         l       t- 
to  the  sea  through  Tripoli,  have  been  diverted  more    adapted    to    tarmmg    by    Europeans 
from   this   natural    route,  leaving  Tripoli   with  than  is  generally  supposed.    There  are  a  num- 
nothing  but  its  agricultural  possibilities.  ber  of  false  impressions  about  the  soil  and 

It  is  too  late  to  prevent  this  loss,  but  Sig-  ^l™**^"     For  instance,  tourists  visiting  the 

nor  Nazari  urges  Italian  authorities  to  has-  ^'^  °^^"P°'l.  "■"Pp"       m      u'           "  °^ 

ten  and  save  what  is  left.  Sahara  begins  directly  outs.de  the  city. 

Tripoli,  although  now  so  neglected  among  ^^'^    '\   ''".  ^V.??^^}"^    -dea,    since    the 

the  flourishing  colonies  of  North  Africa  as  ^''""ff^  °^  *?'?''  visible  from  the  cit>'  are  only 

to  be  called  the  Cinderella  of  the  region,  pos-  ^«"*^  t""^'  "^  °^'"  '"  ^'"""^  ^^^  ^,\  ^"""^  *« 

sesses  many  advantages  which  peculiarly  fit  "?«.y  be  seen  from  many  seaboard  Luropean 

it  for  being  the  scene  of  a  great  colonial  cam-  ct.es  while  back  of  them  there  are  hundreds 

paign  by  Italy.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  un-  ""^  '",''«  °^  P'**'"*  ^^"*^h  need  only  a  regular 

certain  venture.     Its  history  shows  that  all  f  PP  >'  "{.y"^^"  'P  V"^^^,  f^em  enormously 

it  needs  is  intelligent  cultivation  to  make  it  *7*'^«-  ..^^e  tropical  and  unhealthy  nature  . 

of  great  value  agriculturally.  °*  ^^^  *=''™'>**'  f  «'?"  "^"'^.'^  f.f  ^f '''f^/-     .1" 

*^  many  respects  the  climate  is  like  that  of  bicily 

'     In   the   time   of   the   Roman    Empire   it  was  and  southern  Italy,  no  harder  for  Europeans 

famous  for  its  fertility,  especially  the  region  now  to  bear,  and  capable  of  producing  all  the  same 

known  as  Barca.     Prodigious  quantities  of  olives  crops. 

were  raised   here  in   Roman   times,   as  well   as  ,^'                 ^u         u  i            •          in 

grains  of  all  kinds  and  fruits  famous  for  their  Moreover,   the  whole  region  of   Barca  is 

abundance  and  excellence.     The  fertile  soil  and  a  veritable  Paradise  run  to  seed,  and  Is  quite 

favorable  climate  have  neither  of  them  changed  ready,  with  very  little  assistance,  in  soil,  cli- 

since  those  days,  but  centuries  of  the  wretched  ^^^     ^^^  vegetation,  to  support  hundreds  of 

and  corrupt  rule  of  Turkey,  with  its  system  of  .              ,       r   i^                      *i           u   ^u       l 

absentee  and  irresponsible  officials,  have  reduced  thousands  of   Europeans.      It  could   thus  be 

the  people  to  the  state  of  dull  and  despairing  colonized  at  once  and  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
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tions  in  the  reclamation  of  the  more  arid  Tripoli,  near  the  city,  which  are  already  cul- 
parts  of  the  country,  just  as  our  Middle  tivated  with  the  aid  of  Artesian  wells. 
Western  States  have  little  by  little  conquered  The  Italian  writer  closes  his  article  by 
the  region  formerly  known  as  the  Great  quoting  I^roy-Beaulieu's  famous  words  about 
American  Desert.  The  changes  that  will  Algeria,  that  it  is  a  country  which  over  more 
take  place  in  a  soil  supposedly  arid,  under  than  half  of  its  territory  is  as  richly  endowed 
the  influence  of  water  and  cultivation,  are  as  any  country  in  the  world,  and  that  it  con- 
well  known  in  themselves  and  are  illustrated  stitutes  a  "  new  France  "  lying  at  the  very 
brilliantly  in  the  agricultural  successes  of  Al-  ports  of  old  France.  Is  not  this  exactly  the 
geria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  those  parts  of  relation  which  Tripoli  bears  to  Italy? 


THE  RUSSIAN  DUSE  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ITNQUESTIONABLY  one  of  the  great- 
est,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  living  Rus- 
sian actresses,  Madame  Vyera  Feodorovna 
Kommissarzhevskaya,  will  make  her  debut 
on  the  American  stage  in  New  York  City  on 
the  second  of  the  present  month.  She 
has  been  called  the  Russian  Duse,  but 
when  we  think  of  the  latter  in  Goldoni's 
plays,  or  in  Dumas'  Camille;  and  of  Kom- 
missarzhevskaya in  Ibsen's  play,  or  Suder- 
mann's,  or  in  Chekhov's,  or  Ostrovski's 
dramas,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that,  not- 
withstanding the  realism  common  to  both, 
Kommissarzhevskaya  must  still  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  Russian  actress.  To  be  sure, 
both  arc  distinguished  for  their  striking  femi- 
ninity, both  know  how  to  appeal  powerfully 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  delineating 
the  characteristic  traits  of  womanliness.  Like 
Duse,  this  great  Russian  can  awaken  com- 
passion, can  fill  one  with  tenderness,  and  can 
touch  deeply.  But  as  to  style,  Kommissar- 
zhevskaya possesses  something  which  is  dis- 
tinctly original,  characterized  by  the  Russian 
critic,  Bellyayev,  as  follows: 

Her  style  represents  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated forms  of  neurasthenia.  Her  nervous  organ- 
ii^ation  is  extremely  sensitive,  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  moments  of  greatest  inspiration  her  en- 
lire  being  vibrates  like  a  broken  chord.  She 
is  then  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  tension ; 
she  evidently  does  not  spare  herself,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  strongly  dramatic  scenes  she 
absorbs  impressions  with  all  her  senses  at  once. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  enaltation;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  her 
sensibilities  are  so  acute  and  her  being  so  re- 
sponsive.    Hers  is  the  organization  of  an  Eolian 

The  actress  is  an  artist  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. The  daughter  of  the  tenor  Kom- 
missarzhevski,  a  scion  of  a  noble  Polish 
family  and  in  his  day  an  operatic. star  in  the 
imperial  theaters  of  St-  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, she  took  her  first  lessons  in  dramatic  art 


KOMMISSARZHEVSKAVA. 

from  the  famous  artist  of  the  imperial  stage, 
V.  N.  Davydov,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

After  a  brief  course  of  instruction  she  joined 
her  father  in  Moscow  and  became  his  pupil  in 
singing.  In  1892,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Count  Muraviev,  but  after  a 
short  period  of  unhappy  married  life  she  obtained 
a  divorce  and  devoted  herself  to  dramatic  art. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  provincial 
stage  in  Novo-Cherkassk  (southern  Russia)  in 
1893.  She  then  played  in  Wilno,  where  her 
success  was  immediate.  In  1896  she  secured  an 
engagement  at  the  Imperial  Theater  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  achieved  there  a  noted  triumph 
in  her  role  as  Rose  in  Sudermaim's  "  The  BaMe 
of  the  Butterflies." 

The  sensitive  nature  of  the  actress  was 
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repelled  by  the  officiousness  and  bureaucratic  distinguished  artists,  and  with  their  aid  has 
methods  prevailing  in  the  Imperial  Theater,  consistently  developed  her  interpretation  of 
She  left  it  suddenly  to  star  in  the  provinces,  modern  realistic  dramas.  The  authors  whose 
So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  provoked  by  her  plays  are  prominently  represented  in  her 
in  all  of  the  Russian  cities  where  she  appeared  repertoire  are  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Maeter- 
that  the  management  of  the  Imperial  Theater  linck,  Andreyev,  Chekhov,  and  Ostrovski. 
was  forced  to  make  her  a  very  advantageous  To  the  characters  created  by  these  authors 
oflFer  in  order  to  induce  her  to  return  to  the  she  has  given  an  interpretation  of  her  own, 
Imperial  stage.  Kommissarzhevskaya  pre-  and  her  associates  are  both  guided  and  in- 
ferred, however,  to  retain  her  independence  spired  by  her  views. 

and  to  devote  herself*  to  the  interpretation  of  ^            , ,  ,     ^,                   ^    ,  •     ,      ,     , 

1           ..        ^        1          J      ^     J  '^      Au  One  wonid  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  slender, 

dramatic  art  as  she  understood  it.    After  a  re-  ^-^y^^^  ^g^,^^  ^-^l/it^  ^,^^^^  childlike  face  and 

markable  series  of  successes  in  the  provinces  smile,  that   tense   dramatic   force   and   nervous 

she  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  energy  that  are  revealed  on  the  stage.     But  in 

__        ,     .         r  ^    1              ,    ii-Kir      t    f,         1  Kommissarzhevskaya's  eyes  and  their  changing 

Her  playing  of  Sudermann  s     Magda     at  the  expression  one  may  feel   a  great  latent   force. 

Panayev     1  heater    in    St.    Petersburg    in    1902  They  seem  to  illuminate  her  entire  being  and  to 

evoked    a    veritable    storm    of    enthusiastic   ap-  radiate  waves  of  personal  magnetism, 
proval.    The  critics  sang  her  praises  unstintingly, 

and  agreed  m  ranking  her  Magda  with  that  of  Kommissarzhevskaya  comes  to  New  York 

Duse.     As  one  of  the  critics  indicated:      rer-  .^                             .    •'              •           •            tt 

sonal   suffering  as   expressed   by    her   appealed  ^ith  a  company  of  twenty-six  artists.      Her 

powerfully  to   the   sympathies   of   her   hearers,  leading   man    is   Bravich,   and    the   manager 

Her  protest  against  this  suffering,  its  realism,  Nicholas  Orlov.     The  latter  is  known  to  the 

and  its  sincerity  moved  them  strangely,  and  in-  ^^w  York  theatergoers  as  the  stage-manager 

spired  them  with  admiration  for  the  consummate  x    /-v  1          >                                1            xt     • 

skill  of  the  artist."    But  what  marks  her  as  an  of    Orlenevs    company,    where     Nazimova 

artist  of  the  highest  rank  is  her  masterly  con-  gained  her  first  laurels  a  few  years  ago.     She 

trol  of  her  passions  in  the  most  dramatic  situa-  brings  also  an  elaborate  collection  of  stage 

^*°"^-  decorations.    She  will  make  her  debut  here  as 

The  Russian  Duse  so  completely  gained  Nora  in  Ibsen's  "  A  Doll's  House."     This 

the  affection  of  the  theater-going  public  in  will  be  followed  by  Sudermann's  "  Fires  of 

St.  Petersburg  that  she  was  practically  forced  St.  John  "  and  **  The  Battle  of  Butterflies  " ; 

by  the  latter  to  remain  in  the  metropolis.    In  Maeterlinck's    "  Sister    Beatrice  " ;     Ibsen's 

1903  she  built  the  present  "  Kommissarzhevs-  "  Master     Builder  ";     Chekhov's     **  Uncle 

kaya   Dramatic  Theater,"  acknowledged  to  Vaniya,"  and  other  plays;  Ostrovski's  "  Sav- 

be  the   best-appointed   playhouse   in   Russia,  age  " ;  Andreyev's  "  Life  of  Man,"  and  prob- 

She  has  surrounded  herself  by  a  troupe  of  ably  by  other  modern  plays. 


THE   PEOPLE'S  THEATER   AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


R 


USSIA  has  shown  the  way  to  other  na-  The  building  is  constructed  of  iron,  stone, 
tions  in  at  least  one  respect, — namely,  and  cement,  and  is  consequently  fireproof, 
in  her  ability  to  establish  and  successfully  Besides  the  theater  proper  there  are  several 
conduct  a  people's  theater.  Though  other  large  dancing  and  music  halls,  with,  more- 
countries  have  attempted  such  an  organiza-  over,  a  large  dining-hall,  which  Is  capable  of 
tion,  none  has  as  yet  attained  the  success  won  seating  several  thousand  persons. 
by   the   popular   theater   in    St.    Petersburg, 

which  was  founded  by  the  present  Emperor.  ^  T^e  caterer  for  this  department  has  a  settled 

-                     ,                 .  /         /  XT"    •  XT               J  tariff   01   prices   arranged   by   the   committee  of 

It  was  at  the  exposition  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  management,  which  he  is  bound  to  follow  un- 

writes  M.   Maheo  in  The  Monde  Modernc  der  pain  of  forfeiting  his  post,      fhc  cuisine  is 

(Paris),  that  the  Czar  was  inspired  with  the  daily  inspected  by  an  official  and  a  medical  man. 

happy  idea  of  suggesting  to  his  Minister  of  V'^  waitresses  receive  no  fixed  salary    but  de- 

x^V  ^    .        ,         ,    *^            -rr  11     x  A            '  u *.  '"'^c,  it  IS  shown,  a  fair  remuneration  for  their 

Education  that  the  great  Hall  ot  Arts  might,  services  from  gratuities.     A  satisfactory  lunch 

at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  be  rebuilt  at  may  be  had  in  the  hall  for  half  a  rouble,  or  lit- 

St.   Petersburg  in  the  Alexander  Park  as  a  tie  less  than  30  cents.     In  one  year  the  profits 

popular  theater,   where  it  appeared -in  due  ?"'''"^/'2?  n!!^'"  department   alone  amounted 

,.               f                     ^iT»i>  to  nearly  ipoo.ooo. 
course,  and  is  now  known  as  the  People  s 

House.  The  theater  proper  Is  the  most  imposing 
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hall  of  the  building,  measuring  as  it  does  singers  of  the  imperial  opera-houses  consent 
some  34  meters  in  length,  by  28  meters  in  to  give  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
breadth,  and  14  in  height.  The  hall,  the  lower  orders.  The  last  j^ear's  receipts  for 
flooring  of  which  is  of  asphalt,  can  seat  3000  the  theater  itself  only  amounted  to  some 
persons,  and  of  the  seats  occupied  by  these  $70,000,  so  small  a  sum  that  a  further  sub- 
people  only  1247  are  charged  for,  such  seats  vention  of  $200,000  was  required  from  the 
being  the  orchestra-stalls.    In  case  of  danger  imperial  treasury. 

from  fire  the  stage  can  be  entirely  isolated  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  eternal  pol- 

from  the  body  of  the  theater  by  a  sheet-iron  icy  of  repression  enters  into  the  idea  of  the 

curtain  and  inundated  in  forty  seconds.   The  popular  theater,  notwithstanding  the  excel- 

actors  are  paid  as  follows:  first  roles,  $125  lent  spirit  which  its  existence  suggests.    One 

a  month;  second  roles,  $100  a  month;  third  result  is  that  the  popular  mind  is  not  at  all 

roles,  $75, — ^prices,  says  M.  Maheo,  which  stimulated  by  the  proper  kind  of  intellectual 

compare  somewhat  unfavorably  with   those  nourishment.     For  example,  no  play  which 

given  to  performers  at  the  imperial  theaters,  breathes  anything  like  a  spirit  of  true  liberty 

typically  Russian  as  a  rule  in  their  extrava-  is  permitted  to  be  played.    Melodrama  of  the 

gance.     However,  the  people  of  St.  Peters-  most  mediocre  kind,  bordering  on  the  vacuous 

burg  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  actors,  and  the  ridiculous,  is  the  best  a  popular  audi- 

who   are  gradually  beginning   to  -find   that  ence  may  expect.     Even  those  scenes  which 

they  can  make  their  way  to  the  imperial  the-  depict  the  peasant's  life  as  being  tragic  or 

aters  if  they  show  talent,  an  important  point  slavish  are  summarily  expurgated,  and  the 

in  developing  the  dramatic  talent  of  aspir-  melodramatist   is  encouraged,   in  composing 

ants.     Nor  is  the  people  deprived  of  opera,  his  plays,  to  suggest  to  the  Russian  people 

whether  comic   or   grand,    an    arrangement  that  no  possible  existence  could  eclipse  theirs 

having   been    entered    into   whereby,    for   a  in  the  matter  of  happiness, — clearly  a  stul- 

smaller    rate    of   payment    than    usual,    the  tification  of  the  drama's  purport. 


LONG-DISTANCE   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I 


N  a  recent  number  of  Illustrtrte  Zeitung,  The  new  apparatus  of  Belin,  as  well  as 

the  long-distance  photography  of  Belin  those  of  Berjonneau  and  Grimaud,  do  not 

is  described.  any  longer  make  use  at  the  forwarding  sta- 

Professor  Korn  at  Munich  is  no  longer  tion  of  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  elec- 
the  only  one  who  is  able  to  reproduce  photo-  trie  transmission  exercised  by  selenium.  Pro- 
graphs  at  long  distance  by  telegraphic  means,  fessor  Korn  rolled,  as  is  well  known,  his 
In  France,  where  much  honor  has  been  shown  photograph  about  a  kind  of  phonographic 
the  German  professor,  many  inventors  are  cylinder.  This  cylinder  was  spirally  revolved 
at  present  engaged  in  constructing  new  de-  by  clockwork  upon  the  ii^terior  of  a  metallic 
vices.  Of  these,  the  Lyonnaise  physicist,  shell  of  such  sort  that  every  point  of  the 
Edouard  Belin,  has,  so  far,  accomplished  the  photograph  was  compelled  to  pass  a  tiny 
best  results  with  his  so-called  "  telestereo-  orifice  in  the  shell.  An  incandescent  electric 
graph."  Similarly  to  what  the  engineers  light  in  the  cylinder  sent  through  the  photo- 
Berjonheau  and  Grimaud  have  done,  Belin  graph  and  the  orifice  in  the  outer  shell  a 
has  sought  to  get  free  of  the  fundamental  slender  beam  of  light,  which  influenced,  more 
principle  of  the  long-distance  photography  of  or  less, — according  to  whether  bright  or  dark 
Korn, — that  is,  from  the  use  of  selenium,  places  of  the  photograph  were  passing, — the 
The  electrical  conductivity  of  this  substance  sheet  of  selenium  which  had  previously  been 
Is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  light.  Kom  put  in  suitable  position.  The  electric  cur- 
was  the  first  to  utilize  this  property  for  the  rent  passing  through  this  plate  was  corre- 
reproduction  of  photographs  over  a  wire,  spondingly  aflFected.  .  Now,  the  French  in- 
Selenium  has  been  at  once  the  strength  and  ventors  retained  the  phonographic  cylinder  of 
the  weakness  of  telephotography,  for  the  rea-  Kom,  but  in  order  to  influence  the  dcctric 
son  that  complicated  arrangements  had  to  be  current  they  utilized  photographs  direct, — in 
devised  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  varia-  fact,  the  relief  surfaces  of  these.  First  of  all, 
billty  of  this  metal  after  undergoing  the  Berjonneau  and  Grimaud  transformed  the 
effects  of  the  electric  current  for  a  time.  photographs    into    the    so-called    facsimile- 
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upon  a  roller, — similarly  to  the  phonographic 
cylinder.  By  means  of  the  lens,  the  photo- 
graphic film  is  covered  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  picture  from  the  sending  station.  It  is 
now  possible  through  some  technical  pro- 
cedures to  enlarge  the  picture  and  to  obtain 
a  darker  or  brighter  result.  For  Beh'n  in- 
terposes between  the  oscillating  mirror  and 
the  optical  lens  a  piece  of  colored  glass 
which  varies  from  an  opaque  black  to  com- 
plete transparency.  The  electric  currents 
passing  through  the  minute  wires  incline  the 
attached  mirror  in  such  manner  that  it  throws 
the  beam  from  the  Nernst  light  through  the 
lens,  now  upon  the  dark  part  of  the  glass, 
now  upon  the  brighter  parts. 

Let  it  be  noticed  here  that  the  object  at 
the  receiving  station  is  to  secure  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  beam  of  light  a  dark  spot  for  a  dark 
one  in  the  original  and  so  with  the  bright 
and  intermediate  spots.  The  differences  in 
shades  at  the  sending  station  are  so  managed 
as  to  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the 
current  transmitted.  So.  likewise,  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  these  variations  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  as  it  arrives  is  utilized  to  prc^ 
duce  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  sensitive  film.  These 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEW  OF  A  LANBSCAPE  TKANSMiTTED  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  light  in  cor- 
A  DISTANCE  OF  1700  KiLOMETEBS  BY  rcspondencc  with  the  variations  in  the  cur- 

_THE  BELiN  APPARATUS.  rent  arc  secured  by  the  oscillating  mirror  re- 

flecting the  beam  of  light  upon  the  variously 
gravures,  which  are  composed  of  minute  shaded  portions  of  the  colored  glass.  Al- 
points.  Belin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  re-  though  this  causes  the  direction  of  the  beam 
course  to  carbon  photographs,  over  whose  to  change,  correction  is  effected  by  means  of 
surfaces-in-relief  a  little  metal  point  glides  the  lens, — the  result  being  that  a  beam  of 
In  spirals  of  l-6  mm.  This  point  transmits  light  varying  in  strength  is  continually  fo- 
over  the  telegraph  wire  stronger  or  weaker  cused  at  a  certain  point.  Past  this  point  the 
electric  currents  in  corresponderce  with  the  sensitized  film  is  spirally  revolved.  Thus  is 
depressions  or  elevations  of  the  carbon  photo-  produced  a  succession  of  minute  and  various- 
graph  by  means  of  a  transmitting  arrange-  ly  shaded  spots  covering  the  film.  As  these 
ment  of  levers.  shadings  correspond  precisely  with  those  of 

At  the  receiving  station.  Professor  Kom  the  original  photograph,  we  obtain  a  faithful 
applies  in  an  ingenious  manner  a  galvano-  reproduction.  To  recapitulate:  the  varia- 
metcr.  But  Edouard  Beiin  has  recourse  to  tions  of  relief  on  the  carbon  print  at  the 
the  oscillograph  of  the  savant  Blondel.  This  sending  station  are  utilized  to  secure  a  cur- 
consists  of  two  extremely  fine  wires  arranged  rent  of  varying  strength.  This  varj  ing  cur- 
in  the  form  of  an  arc  completing  the  electric  rent  causes,  by  means  of  the  oscillograph,  a 
circuit  of  the  whole  line.  Upon  this  arc-  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon  variously  shaded 
shaped  device  a  mirror  of  i  mm-  length  by  portions  of  the  colored  glass.  This  brings 
.7  mm.  breadth  is  secured.  As  soon  as  a  about  variations  in  the  strength  of  light  of 
current  passes  through  the  fine  wires,  the  the  beam.  And  the  lens  constantly  directs 
arc  turns  in  such  manner  as  to  result  in  the  this  fluctuating  beam  to  a  single  focus. 
mirror  facing  towards  the  outside.  It  thus  One  is  able  at  once  to  obtain  positive  and 
receives  the  vivid  rays  of  a  Nernst  light,  also  negative  cliches  by  means  of  a  simple  re- 
These  are  then  reflected  througli  an  optical  vcrsal  of  the  glass  plate  (so  that  the  bright 
lens,  behind  which  revolves  in  a  metallic  and  the  dark  parts  are  struck  by  the  rays  in 
shell  a  sensitive  photographic  film  wound   reverse  order).    This  is  quite  important  for 
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purposes  of  reproduction.  With  the  system  little  church  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
of  the  engineers  Berjonneau  and  Grimaud  French  telegraph  authorities  put  at  his  dis- 
the  receiving  station  is  very  similar.  As  an  posal  at  night  the  mutually  connected  tele- 
objection  to  both  systems  it  must  be  observed  phone  lines  of  Paris-Lyons-Bordeaux-Tours- 
that  the  preparations  at  the  sending  station  Paris, — that  is  to  say,  a  wire  of  171 7  kilo- 
are  time  consuming, — especially  seeing  that  meters.  In  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  three 
two  hours  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  seconds  the  sending  apparatus  had  transmit- 
a  facsimile-gravure.  The  carbon  photograph  ted  with  great  precision  around  through 
of  Belin  which  furnishes  the  surface-in-relief  France  back  to  the  receiving  apparatus  stand- 
also  demands  very  precise  arrangements.  ing  upon  the  same  table  the  little  photo- 
Professor  Korn  works  constantly  upon  the  graphic  view  of  the  landscape.  Although 
telephone  lines  between  Berlin-Paris  and  the  last  word  in  the  department  of  telepho- 
London-Paris.  Thus  have  been  transmitted  tography  may  not  be  spoken  for  a  long  while, 
good  photographs,  but  only  portraits.  Edou-  still  the  apparatus  of  Belin  from  its  sim- 
ard  Belin  was  the  first  who  was  able  to  plicity  and  perfection  marks  a  real  advance 
reproduce    telegraphically    a    landscape, — a  over  the  system  of  Korn. 


PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN  IN  THE  WORK  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

npO  the  Iberian  nations  we  must  concede  of  a  race  just  escaped  from  the  trap  of  an  out- 

■^       the  credit  of  having  furnished,  how-  fa8fo»s  fallacy  is  caricatured  in  every  pageof 

,  •       1      ^    •!      ^L    £    ^  that  mournful   work.     The  character   of   Don 

ever  unconsciously  or  involuntarily,  the  hrst  Quixote  is  the  type  of  the  generous  soul  of  a 

impulse  to  positive  modem  culture,  says  M.  distressed  but  incorruptible  people.    The  book 

Phileas  Lesbesque,  writing  in  the  Merture  "  Don  Quixote,"  as  a  whole,  is  like  a  last  will 

de  France  (Paris).     Spain's  part  in  it  was  fhou^?*"^*       "^""^"^  *"*^  "^"'  Christian 
involuntary.     The    Portuguese   discoveries,  '  .     /.         , 

however,   were   the  hard-earned   results   6f  "   Camocns,  the  Portuguese,  was  the  first  of 

patient   and   methodical   efFort.     Vasco   de  ^ne  modem  poefe.     His  works  marked  the 

Gama  found  the  maritime  route  to  India  positive  conception  of  art,  which  was     l«s 

because  he  looked   for  it,  but  Christopher  *«  product  of  a  new  attitude  toward  life 

Columbus  came  upon  a  country  that  he  had  than  the  revulsion  of  one  state  of  the  Atavic 

not  expected  to  find,  a  country  that  he  had  ""0^.  nurtured  by  Christianity  and  chivalry, 
never  thought  of.  -"^  influence  of  the  Cmsades  was  seen  in 

...  the  Iberian  countries  in  the  spontaneous  crea- 

The  Portuguese  plan  of  discoveiy  w  j  ^  q^  ^;  architecture.  Poetic  feeling 
double:  it  covered  the  west  and  the  south  ^as  .  ^  1 1       i     j«  /      i_ 

the  Azores  show),  and  it  was  personal  to  the  v«ras  rejuvenated  by  the  discovery  of  unknown 

nation.    Dom  Joao  II.  of  Portugal  warded  off  continents,  and  "  from  the  pure  spring  of 

Columbus  because  he '(Columbus)  was  not  a  ^h^    poetic    sentiment    painting    and    music 

Portuguese.     Dom  Joao   was  not  disposed  to  j_-_i_  j„_  » 

give  his  fleets   into  the  hands   of  an  Italian.  ^^^^  °^P' 

Portugal's  idea  was  to  rival  the  work  of  the       The    Villancico,    which    alternated,    in    the 

lesser  states  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  church,  with  liturgic  chants,  was  a  direct  issue 

of  Venice.    The  discovery  of  America,  the  Afri-  of  the  people's  intuition.    All  singers  sang  in 

can  voyage,   and  the  first  voyage  around  the  Portuguese;  the  language  of  Portugal  was  the 

world    (Magellan's)    worked  a  capital  revolu-  natursd  language  of  song.    We  may  classify  the 

tion   in   the  action  of  humanity.     Commercial  first   steps   of  European  civilization  as   CHiris- 

speculation,  industry,  and  general  exchanges  of  tianity,  chivalry,  poetry,  tfie  exaltation  of  the 

all  kinds  took  a  new  turn.  heroic  effort,  and  music*   Heliodonis  of  Paiva 

The  fever  of  colonization    derived  fjym  fSJSTfc  of  &st^C''EveSSS"c<JS: 

the  enthusiasm  or  the  Crusades,  succeeded  bined  to  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  images  and 

that  other  fever,  and  by  fighting  against  the  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  human  forces/' 

Mussulman's  power  in  the  Orient  Portugal  (Humboldt), 
saved  Europe  from  a  Turkish  invasioir.  Camoens    was    at   one   pole   of    Iberian 

Then  the  reaction  came,  and.  after  a  cen-  genius ;  Miguel  Cervantes  was  at  the  other. 
tury  of  dazzling  splendor,  Iberia  sank  bade  to  But  the  two  heralds  of  the  new  era  were 
her  former  poverty,  so  stripped^  so  ruined,  and  equally  true  to  reality^  The  descriptive  fca- 
m  such  piteous  condition  that.  Cervantes  coma  .  ,,.^  -.k«««^:«/»  :••  "  tv*«  riiilirrkf*  "  ar»  lil*. 
caricature  her  when  he  wrote  the  pathetic  tura  aboundmg  in  Don  Quixote  are  lite- 
satire  of  "  Don  Quixote."    the  herdc  figure  like  as  life  was  then  and  m  that  place.    In  a 
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way  diametricallj'  different  to  Camoens,  Cer- 
vantes was  the  verbal  painter  of  his  day. 

The  fires  of  Iberian  genius  burst  forth  from 
all  points.  "  The  sixteenth  century  was  Iberia': 
age  of  gold,  and   it  was  also  her  age  of  clay.' 


(Emile  Chasles). 


audacity  and  her  proud  triumphs  higfier.  Never 

was  Spanish  literature  richer  or  more  prolific 
Never  did  art  deploy  its  wealth  more  freely, 
more  spontaneously,  or  by  more  clearly  evident 
inspiration.  Gil  Vincent  gave  the  literary  form 
to  the  three  spontaneous  manifestations  of  the 
national  drama.  The  great  dramatists  of  the 
peninsula, — Guilhem  de  Castro,  Tirso  de  Molino, 
Alar^on  Lopez  de  Vega, — and  the  master  au- 
thor Calderon  de  Barca  gave  iheir  fire  to  the 
world,  and  from  Spain  lighted  the  skies  of 
France.  Corneille  wrote  ''  The  Cid,"  and  Mo- 
liere,  who  owes  so  much  to  Cervantes,  sprang 
10  the  heights  of  comedy.  Portugal  was  the 
native  lan{l  of  pastoral  poesy.  According  to 
Theophilo  de  Braga,  the  new  class  of  literature 
as  well  as  its  new  fonn  was  born  of  the  na- 
tional traditions. 

Portugal's  conception  of  civilization  was 
not  simply  the  extension  of  Christian  faith ; 
it  was  "  a  broadening  of  the  world,  the  real- 
ization of  a  dream,  or,  to  speak  better,  a 
dream  in  action." 

The  Portuguese  are  the  heirs  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  men  whose  individual 
impulses  fomented  the  spirit  of  the'  French 
Revolution  after  the  great  discoveries  forced 
them  to  bend  before  scientific  positivism  and 
the  consideration  of  nature.  Iberia's  pari  in  the 
work  of  universal  civilization  was  so  important 
that  it  merits  the  unqualified  respect  of  France, 
The  Iberian  effort  made  it  impossible  for 
France  to  realize  something  very  valuable  from 
her  effort.  France  found  the  active  principle 
of  her  romanticism  in  the  wellsprings  of  Iberia. 
Taken  all   in  all,   Victor   Hugo's  "  H^mani  "  i> 


:  did  Spain  carry  her    Spanish,  and  so  is  Comeille's  "  Cid." 


WHAT  GENIUSES  EAT  AND  DRINK. 


t>  EAD  literally,  the  well-known  line, 
"The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men,"  scarcely  holds  good  to-day. 
Indeed,  there  is  very  little  concerning  our 
celebrities  that  is  not  known.  Their  recrea- 
tions, their  hobbies,  their  eccentricities,  their 
loves, — all  are  brought  under  the  searchlight 
of  the  curious  investigator.  The  latest  har- 
vestings in  this  field  appear  in  La  Revue,  and 
in  the  current  number  of  the  London  Review 
of  Review!.  In  the  former  journal  Dr. 
Regnauh  and  M.  Fernand  Mazade  present 
answers  to  inquiries  addressed  by  them  to 
French  painters,  writers,  musicians,  and  other 
men  of  genius  concerning  the  beverages  used 
by  them,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  upon 
their  work.  The  replies,  a  selection  of  which 
we  give  below,  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  especially  so  as  frequently  showing  the 
differences  of  opinion  and  usage  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession.  Of  the  painters, 
for  instance,  Jules  Breton  regards  alcohol  as 


the  worst  of  stimulants;  Bouguereau  holds 
that  good  wine,  like  all  the  other  good  things 
in  this  world,  is  excellent  for  those  who  will 
enjoy  and  not  abuse  it.  Among  composers, 
Massenet  abstains  from  alcohol ;  Indy  drinks 
brandy,  ben edic tine,  and  chartreuse.  The 
veteran  chemist  Berthelot  took  neither  tea 
nor  cofEee;  the  dramatist  Sardou,  at  seventy- 
eight,  cannot  sleep  well  unless  he  has  his 
demi-tasse  of  the  latter  after  dinner. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Frenchmen  have  elici- 
ted the  fact  that  the  musicians,  painters, 
poets,  sculptors,  and  writers  are  all  agreed 
upon  one  point, — viz.,  that,  as  a  stimulus  to 
work,  alcohol  is  useless,  if  not  absolutely 
dangerous.  Though  it  may  temporarily  sus- 
tain genius,  it  cannot  create  it;  and  it  may 
seriously  mar  production  that  depends  upon 
it.     Here  arc  some  of  the  replies: 


M.  Berthelot:  My  usual  drink 
and   water ;  three  parts   water  ana  on 
To  this  1  add  at  dinner  after  the  soup 


red  1 
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glass  of  old  claret    .  • .    .    I  drink  neither  tea  wine  without  excess.    .    .    .    Never  do  I  use 

nor  coffee,  nor  do  I  take  tobacco  in  appreciable  alcohol   as   a   stimulus   to   work.    ...    If  I 

quantities.    ...    Alcohol,  it  seems  to  me,  is  could   have  real   spring  water  absolutely  pure 

hurtful  to  everybody.    ...    It  should  never  and  absolutely  fresh  I  should  prefer  it  to  any 

enter  into  a  regular  regimen.  other  beverage. 

Paul  BouitGET :  For  me,  alcohol,  in  however       Victorien  Sardou  :  I  regard  alcohol  as  a  poi- 

small  a  quantitjr,  and  no  matter  in  what  form,  son.     I  cannot  tolerate  a  half-glass  of  brandy, 

is  an  absolute  hindrance  to  work.  I  can  say  that  never  in  my  work  have  I  had 

Jules  Breton  :  I  believe  there  is  no  worse  recourse  to  this  stimufant.    But  I  am  a  drinker 

stimulant  than  alcohol   for  work   in   literature  of  coffee, — three   times   a  day, — and    I  do  not 

and  the  arts.    Its  abuse  leads  to  delirium  tre-  sleep   well   unless   I   have  taken   a   demi-tasse 

mens  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  the  body,  (without  sugar)  after  dinner, 
and  its  use,  even   in  moderation,  ends  in  the        Melchior  De  VoGuf: :  France  has  for  a  long 

blunting  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  time  given  to  the  world  the  most  wine  and  the 

Jules  Claretie  :  I  drmk  but  little  alcohol, —  best ;  those  who  have  used  it  hav^  given  to  the 

at  times  some  sweet  liqueur.     I  do  not  believe  same  world  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 

that  alcohol   should  be  used  as  an  intellectual  of  modern  literature.    This  seems  to  me  to  an- 

stimulant ;  it  elevates  temporarily  but  ultimately  swer  your  question. 
depresses.    .    .    .    The  green  and  yellow  muses 
are  deadly  and  tragic  counsellors.  Following  the  lead  of  La  Revue,  the  Lofl- 

Carolus  Duran:  I  drink  little  besides  water,  don  Review  of  Reviews  instituted  an  inquiry 

S^t^r^^t.rJrJ^r^?l^^^l  -  »  wider  scale,-nan,ely  "What  sugg«- 

needs  no  stimulant.    A  sunset,  a  forest,  a  hand-  tions  have  the  most  eminent  British  mef|;Oi 

.some  child,  a  pretty  woman,  all  the  spectacles  of  letters,  scientists,  artists,  etc,  to  offer  tlieir 

nature;  also  a  symphony,  a  fine  work  of  art,  a  fellows  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  pre- 

grand  and  noble  emotion,  sufficiently  excite  the  e««,«  *.u«;,  ko»Uk   ;««,...-.  4.u-:»  k«^..:^^.   ->-j 

lenius  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  musician,  ^^^^  their  health,  insure  their  happiness,  and 

and  stimulate  it  more  healthily  than  would  the  generate  the  maximum  amount  of  working 

smallest  or  the  most  copious  dose  of  alcohol.  power  ?  "  and  the  celebrities  addressed  were 

Camille  Flammarion  :  I  have  never  drunk  asked  to  state  what  life  had  taught  them  as 

water,  and  esteem  it  only  for  external  use     I  .^  . »  ^  t^.  ,^  -^.^^        -.    x     j       j  j  •  l       j 

drink  burgundy,  claret,  and  champagne,  when  to  the  best  regimen  as  to  food  and  drmk  and 

good,  and  on  this  point  I  am  somewhat  difficult  tobacco,   r  ourteen  replies  are  printed,  twelve 

to  please.    My  grandfather  was  a  vine-dresser,  of  which  are  from  men  whose  ages  range 

and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  ,,    ,        ,  from  eighty-five    (Sir  Alfred   Russel  Wal- 

Vincent  dIndy  :  I  drmk  indifferently  brandy,  i  ^^\    ^.J^  ^^„^^^,    /n       a     n/r    ir-u*     \ 

chartreuse,  and  benedictine,  but  I  regard  them  in  iace)    to  seventy    (Dr.  A.   M.   Fairbairn). 

no  way  as  stimulants  to  work.    ...    I  find  I  he  remaining  two  are  from  comparative 

brandy  the   best  preventative  of   sleep,  when  youngsters, — Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who,  we  arc 

working  at  night     I  have  never  considered  al-  ^y.^^  ^^  believe,  has  arrived  at  sixty,  and 

cohol  of  any  utihty  in  producing  musical  ideas;  n/r      r^  t>  j  cl._  i.  i  • 

I  would  even  go  further  and  say  that  creation,  Mr.  George  Bernard  ShUw,  who  can  claim 

if  due  to  artificial  means  like  alcohol,  has  every  no  more  than  fifty-one  years. 
chance  to  be  vitiated.                                       .As  regards  food,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 

JuLES  Lemaitre:  I  have  ceased  to  take  wme  ^li    x^|.  •-  ^.u^   whWe  manv  nf  thtvu^  whna^ 

and  alcoholic  liquors,  because  they  gave  me  a  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^  *"^^'  ^'^^^  ^^^  ot  thc^  whOW 

red  face,   which   I   found  most  objectionable,  answers  are  given  have  reduced  their  con- 

..    .    .    I  do  not  notice  any  difference  between  sumption    of   meat  .with    advancing   years, 

the  things  I  wrote  when  I  took  alcohol  and  those  there  is  only  one  profe^d  vegetarian  among 

L^rfea^[t"'drKcr^?&?r\U^r^^^^^^^  th«°.  ^r.  Shaw.  who  says:  "  I  We  not 

and  difficulty  of  work.  eaten  meat  for  twcnty-»even  years.    The  rc- 

Pierre  Lon :  I  am  three-fourths  Mussulman,  suits  are  before  th^  public."    He  finds  "  mod- 

I  never  drink,  and  I  have  never  drunk,  alcohol  em  customs  in  eating  among  the  unwhole- 

'%^."Mis^L:Atmy  meals  I  drink  wine  of  my  fF'^^V   ^ch   people   horribly   monotonout." 

own  growth,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water.  Jic  considers      that  at  present  dinner  and 

...    I  consider  the  consumption  of  any  alco-  lunch  are  really  two  dinners,  and  that  break- 

hoi  whatever  detrimental  to  intellectual  work,  fast  is  rapidly  becoming  a  third.     The  ex- 

drank  Jil  hf  medltlyf  ^rao^d'^ary  pc^ularity  of  afternoon  tea  k 

diluted  with  water,  and  my  mother,  who  lived  really  due  to  the  craving  for  a  meal  that  is 

beyond  eighty,  drank  only  water  all  her  life.  not  a  dinner." 

Gaston  Paris:  I  have  always  taken  wine  with  Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says  that  for 
my  meals.  ...  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  ^^„^^^„  ,,^^  u^  ^4,^  ^^^4\^:^^  m^A  «»«*.^k:.««»  ' 
I  work  better  when  I  drink  water,  ne^r  having  ^^^/^^/^^^^^^^^%,^^  cvcryAin^ 
placed  myself  under  that  regimen.  After  coffee  he  liked;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossctti,  who  0 
I  take  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  All  this  Is  so  seventy-nine,  still  eats  whatever  he  is  in- 
regular  with  me  that  I  am  unaMe  to  note  any  dked  to,  being  "  rather  fond  of  caloes  and 
mfluence  on  the  cerebral  activity.                       ^  o«,— ♦«  "    TUf^  F««>1«.4^  u«.^*^i>.  *..u  »:*li 

C.  St.  SAfeNs:  I  drink  when  eating.  I  drink  sweets.      Mr.  Frcdcnc  Hamsons  rule  wiA 

when  thirsty,  especially  of  mineral  watef,  of  regard  to  food  is  to     nse  tram  eveiy  mod 
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with  some  appetite  unsatisfied."    Miss  Terry  tobacco:^  he  considers  smoking  "a  beastly 

has  often  tried  to  forego  animal  food,  and  habit  which  the  future  will  proscribe  as  a 

with  the  result  that  her  voice  became  very  disgusting  nuisance."     Mr.  Barnard  Shaw 

weak.  deems  it  insulting  to  be  asked  if  he  smokes. 

In  the  matter  of  beverages,  the  proportion  It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  lady 

of  total  abstainers  from  alcohol  to  non-ab-  readers  to  learn  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  does 

stainers  is  five  to  nine.    The  former  group  not  smoke,  and  equally  so  that  she  candidly 

includes   Sir  A.   R.    Wallace,   who  discon-  admits  having  made  the  attempt.    She  says: 

tinued  intoxicants  twenty-five  years  ago ;  Sir  "  I  tried, — but  didn't  like  it  at  all." 
William  Huggins,  the  astronomer;  Sir  John        As  a  whole,  the  replies  from  the  eminent 

Gorst,    Dr.    John    Clifford,    and    Principal  Britons  addressed   can   scarcely  be  said    to 

Fairbairn.     Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  late  editor  have  furnished  a  suggestion  for  any  new  rule 

of  Punch,  advises  one   to  drink  what  one  of  living.    They  advocate  that  moderation  in 

finds  the  most  suitable,  "  varying  the  pro-  diet  which  common  prudence  would  dictate, 

ceedings  with  an  occasional  pint  of  the  very  and  record  various  adaptations  of  food  and 

best  wine,  the  price  of  which  must  be  no  drink  to  those  physiological  changes  in  the 

object."    Also  he  objects  to  "  fizzle-waters."  human   system   inseparable   from   advancing 

The  smokers  in  this  symposium  number  years.  Exceptions  to  living  by  rule  are  fur- 
only  five, — Mr.  Rossetti,  Sir  William  nished  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Crookes 
Crookes,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Charles  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Santley.  The  former, 
Santley,  and  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand, — as  against  at  seventy-six,  writes:  "  I  have  always  eaten 
nine  non-smokers.  Mr.  Rossetti,  who,  as  and  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and 
has  already  been  stated,  is  almost  an  octo-  have  taken  wine  and  smoked  as  I  liked,  with- 
genarian,  smokes  the  whole  day,  with  casual  out  noticing  any  *  dreadful  *  consequences.  I 
intervals,  "  beginning  before  breakfast  and  have  had  excellent  health  all  my  life."  The 
continuing  until  I  am  in  bed."  Among  the^  well-known  baritone,  now  seventy-five,  ad- 
non-smokers  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  very  vises  "  anything  eatable  .  .  .  anything 
emphatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  use  of  drinkable    .    .    .    anything  smokable." 


ARE  GERMANY,  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  "NAT- 

URAL  ALLIES"? 

'T'HE  first  "  Roosevelt  Exchange  Profes-  Moreover,  we  are  told,  there  are  to-day  as 
-■•  sor,"  Dr.  John  W.  Burgess,  of  Colum-  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
bia  University,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  of  German  descent  as  of ,  English  descent, 
before  the  Germanistic  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  actually  German-born  citizens  faar 
and  afterward  printed  in  full  in  the  Ger-  outnumber  the  English-born.  The  political 
man-American  monthly,  the  Deutsche  For-  structure  and  relations  of  Germany  with  the 
kampfer,  maintains  that  intimate  relations  United  States  are  likewise  ever  converging 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  and  pointing  to  an  even  closer  political  har- 
the  "  key  to  the  international  serenity  of  this  mony.  The  federal  governments  of  both 
country,  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  countries  are.  Professor  Burgess  insists,  iden- 
the  peace  of  the  world."  The  speech  has  tical  in  essential  principle.  The  professor 
been  commented  upon  widely  both  in  Ger-  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  present  political 
man  and  in  German-American  newspapers.  condition  of  the  world,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
Professor  Burgess  claims  that,  in  ethnical,  elusion  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  re- 
moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  the  Ger-  quires  that  the  three  great  Teutonic  nations 
mans  stand  nearer  to  the  genuine  American  of  the  world,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
than  do  the  people  of  any  other  European  United  States,  shall  move  in  perfect  bar- 
nation,  even  of  the  English  nation.  The  mony.  Unfortunately,  the  interests  of  the 
Englishman,  he  says,  is  a  German  with  a  English  Empire  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
Norman-French  veneering,  and  the  condi-  the  other  two.  Thus,  Professor  Burgess  as- 
tions  and  experiences  of  American  life  tend  serts,  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
to  "  remove  this  veneering  and  bring  the  United  States,  China,  Germany,  or  the  world 
German  element  in  the  German  character  in  general  if  the  awakening  of  Central  Asia 
again  to  the  front."  should  come  under  the  influence  of  Eng- 
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land'^  ally,  Japan.    Our  possessions  oversea,  possibility  anywhere  of  any  conflict  of  inter- 

the  Philippines,  and,  on  diis  continent,  Can-  est  arising  between  them  in  this  great  work 

ada,  may  prove  the  apple  of  discord.    Pro-  of  carrying  modem  civilization  throughout 

fessor  Burgess  says  on  this  point:  the  world."    To  quote  further: 

We  know  that  England  is  allied  with  Japan.       Germany's  greatest  mission  is  in  rejuvenating 

Exactl]^  how  far  England  is  bound  to  support  continental     Europe     and    protecting^.   Europe 

the  policies  of  Japan  or  would  do  so,  is  not,  and  against  the  anarchic  tendencies  of  the  Romanic 

can  hardly  be,  at  present,  fully  known.    But  in  races.    This  has  been  the  prime  mission  of  the 

casting  the  horoscope  of  the  future  we  must  al-  Teutons   for  the  last   1500  years.     Ethnically, 

ways  take  into  account  such  possibilities  as  are  Germany  is  not  the  whole  Teutonic  world  in 

already  in  sight,  and  we  know,  well  enough,  that  continental  Europe,  but  it  is  the  greatest  polit- 

therc  are  already  above  the  horizon  line  points  ical  representative  of  the  continental  Teutons, 

of  possible  dispute  with  Japan  in  which  she  may  and  it  is  the  great  impelling  force  in  the  spread 

be  sustained  by  her  English  ally.  of  Germanism  into  the  south  and  southeast  of 

It  is  conceivable  that  England,  from  her  great  Europe.      Silently,   but    irresistibly,    this    great 

vantage  ground  in   India,  and  to  free  herself  ethnic  force  penetrates  in  all  directions  and  as 

from  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  may  agree  silently  and  irresistibly  transforms  the  lands  and 

to  divide  Asia  with  Japan.     England  may,  at  people  which  it  touches  into  its  own  likeness, 

almost  any  time,  have  a  government  which  may  It  is  the  great  everflowing  reservoir  of  ethnical 

entertain   this   ^gantic   plan,    and    that   Japan  power  sending  its  fructifying  streams  in  all  di- 

would  welcome  it  also,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some-  rections,  especially  toward  the  east  and  south, 

thing  more  than  possible,  to  say  the  least.    Such  and,  as  the  old  races  decay  and  die  out,  substi- 

a  solution  of  the  Asiatic  question  as  this  would,  tuting  for  them  populations  of  Teutonic  blood 

however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  hostile  to  the  and  civilization.    In  the  second  place,  Germany's 

interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  of  colonial  interests  lie  in  Africa,  where  she  holds 

Asia  herself,  and  to  those  of  the  world  at  latgd.  sway  over  a  territory  four  times   the  size  of 

Against  the  possibility  of  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  her   European  empire,   and   which  will  absorb 

guard  ourselves  and  to  warn  the  world.  the  attention  and  the  colonial  activity  of  the 

Moreover,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  home  government  for  a  century  to  come.     In 

fact  that  another  now  rapidly  developing  nation  this  mission,  again,  no  points  are  possible,  since 

divides  with  us  the  North  American  continent,  the  United  States  assumes  to  play  no  role  in 

and  has  already  become  so  strong  and  solid  and  Africa.    And  when,  in  the  third  place,  we  come 

self-conscious  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  to  the  Asiatic  world,  wc  find  that  the  interests 

It  is  true  that  it  is  also  substantially  a  Teutonic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  in  entire 

nation  and  that  the  ethnical  harmonies  exist  be-  harmony,— viz. :  to  redeem  Qiina  and  Central 

tween  us  and  it  which  should  make  for  peace  Asia,  neither  through  the  sway  of  Japan  nor 

and  friendship,  England,  nor  Russia,  over  them,  nor  by  division  , 

T^  1  1  ^•11  ^ —^  of  them  among  the  three,  but  by  holding  the  ' 

It  has  now  become  practicaUy  a  very  re-  ^^^^s  of  commerce  and  intercourse  therewith 

spectable  power  with  well-organized  govern-  wide  open  to  all  pations  and- giving  the  natives  a 

ment  and  with,  in  many  respects,  most  admi-  fair  chance  to  work  out  their  own  civilization 

rable  institutions.    In  twenty-five  years^  more  ""^^r  these  great  transforming  influences. 

it  will  have  twenty-five  millions  of  inhab-       As  Professor  Burgess  sees  it,  Germany  is 

itants,  and  will,  in  many  respects,  be  no  mean  to-day  as  necessaiy  to  the  United  States  as 

competitor,  in  fact  is  not  now,  of  the  United  the  United  States  is  to  Germany.    The  day 

States.  And  behind  this  power  stands  mighty  when  the  American  people  could  snap  their 

England  again  with  her  great  fleet  on  the  fingers  at  "  abroad  "  and  live  in  proud  and 

Atlantic  ready  and  able  at  any  moment  to  self-protected   isolation,  he  points  out,  has 

sustain  the  interests  of  her  ofibpring.    In  a  passed  away, 
word,  we,  the  people  of  these  United  States,      ,„   ^  ^  ,  ,       ,  •     ,. 

have  got  to  come  out  of  the  old  >cjr  that  ticJ^fn'^rr '^SpTS.  t <f ^ 'Z^''1.5Si 

we  are  the  whole  Nortii  Amcncan  conti-  ^^1^  ^^^  ^  ^g^t  the  new  situation.    To  my 

nent,  except  a  few  Mexicans,  Indians,  and  mind,  our  course  is  as  plain  as  a  turnpike  road, 

half  breeds  in  the  southwest  comer  of  it,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say,  and  it  is  made  en- 

face  the  faa  that  we  must  come  into  aome-  Sf^/^SSLt'  iX* A^S± 

thing  more  like  the  condition  of  Europe  tiian  for  us.    ...    The  peat  warm  right  hand  of 

we  have  before  experienced.    I  trust  mat  we  a  powerftd  and  ever  mcreasmgly  powerful  peo- 

shall  always  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and  ple  is  extended  to  us  in  all  sincerity,  and,  to  my 

friendship  with  our  growing  northern  coa.-  S»4„w*^^iS«K^,S'^fO-^^ 

petitor.  .     »T  .    J  o  ^  f(n»p  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  in  which 

The  relation  of  the  United  States  to  oie  it  is  oflfered.   It  means  no  lack  of  friendship  for 

other  great  Teutonic  powers,  regarded  from  W  other  power,  areat  or  small,  that  wc  do  so. 

the  point  of  view  of  the  worid  rftuarionj^dje  gen^f  ^ft^  JSt^SS  KSPS^* 

professor  daims,  is  quite  difercnt       There  ^^  ^  pi^cc  of  the  world,  the  progress  of 

does  not  appear  to  be  any  likelihood  or  even  cmlization,  and  the  welfare  of  mankmd. 
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EDUCATING  OUR  BOYS:  THE  COST. 

A  THOUSAND  dollars  a  year  is  the  furnishes  valuable  and  interesting  statistics 
average  cost  of  educating  and  main-  on  the  cost  of  private  education  and  main- 
taining a  boy  at  our  leading  private,  non-  tenance  in  secondary  schools, 
^military  boarding-schools  and  academies.  He  He  informs  us  that  the  average  cost  of 
devotes  therein  about  150  days  a  year  to  tuition  therein  is  $182  a  year.  The  average 
original  study,  and  his  vacations  and  holidays  charge  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent  and 
are  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  time  ordinary  incfdentals  at  boarding-schools  is 
spent  in  actual  study.  This  system  of  edu-  $608  a  year.  Music,  vocal  instruction, 
cation, — secondary  education, — has  been  dancing,  and  drawing  are  extras.  Also,  ath- 
much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  this  is  letic  fees  and  church  sittings,  which  with  one 
owing  to  a  misconception  of  what  education  extra  will  amount  to  $80  a  year,  on  a  con- 
is,  and  how  it  may  be  achieved.  servative  estimate.    Books,  stationery,  spend- 

Schools  are  only  means,  not  ends,  and  edu-  ing  money,  (50  cents  or  $1  a  week),  athletic 

cation    is   simply   character  building.     The  uniforms,   clothing,   and   traveling  expenses 

young  man  just  out  of  college  is  truly  only  will  bring  the  aggregate  cost  of  a  boy's  edu- 

beginning  his  real  education  unless  his  early  cation  and  maintenance  at  the  average  pri- 

mental  attitude  and  environments  have  been  vate  secondary  school  to  a  round  thousand 

fortunate.     Results  too  often  show  that  his  dollars,  as  previously  stated, 

training  was  defective,  partly  due  to  the  sys-  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 

tem  of  education  and  partly  to  the  student  average  boy  pays  this  much.     The  figures 

himself.    Any  school  can  be  successful  if  the  given  represent  the  school  average.     As  the 

boy  is  willing,  and  the  best  equipped  is  use-  cheaper  schools  are  those  most  largely  at- 

less  without  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil  and  tended,  the  average  individual  cost  would  be 

parent.  less   than   $1000, — ^probably  $750.     Three 

Primary  education  includes  all  grades  up  generations  ago  it  was  $100.    Sixty  years  ago 

to  the  close  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  is  boarding-schools  were   many  where   a   boy 

supposed   to  cover  eight  years.     Secondary  was  educated  and  kept  for  $75  a  year.     In- 

education, — high  schools,  academies,  etc., —  deed,  it  used  to  be  said  of  Connecticut  that  its 

covers  four  years,  and  embraces  an  element-  principal  industries  were  making  Yankee  no- 

ary  study  of  the  classics,  modern  languages,  tions  and  conducting  boarding-schools, 

mathematics,     history,     literature,     science,  The  modern  boarding-school  boy  lives  in 

and   philosophy.     Higher,   or   superior,  edu-  fine  buildings  and  dormitories,  equipped  with 

cation    includes    the    college    or    university  all  modern  improvements.    He  has  a  library, 

academic    courses,    and,    nowadays,    profes-  reading-room,   gymnasium,  swimming  tank, 

sional  schools.  athletic  field,  and  bowling  alley.     He  has  a 

In  sixty  years  great  strides  have  been  made  large  corps  of  instructors  ever  ready  to  in- 
in  primary  and  superior  education,  but  sec-  struct  him  and  develop  in  him  character, 
ondary  education,  the  mean  between  these  to  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  competitive  mod- 
extremes,  has  not  been  given  the  popular  at-  crn  life. 

tention  it  deserves.     To  get  better  results  Student  work  and  prizes  help  a  few  to 

from  our  primary  schools  it  will  yet  be  neces-  lessen  the  cost.    Schools  like  Phillips  Exeter, 

sary  for  the  class  register  to  be  reduced  to  Peddie,   Berea,  and  Mercersburg,  says  this 

twenty    or    twenty-five    children    for    each  writer,  are  the  cheapest,   but   in  these  the 

teacher,  instead  of  forty,  the  present  average,  lowest  average  cost  for  those  without  schol- 

Individual  instruction  is  impossible  now.  arships  is  $4CX),  exclusive  of  clothes  or  trav- 

Secondary  education  comes  at  the  crucial  eling  expenses.     Only  seventeen  of  the  sixty 

time  in  a  boy's  life, — a  time  when  pregnant  schools  investigated  give  the  first  cost  with- 

idealism  is  his  chief  mental  characteristic,  out  extras  at  $500,  or  less,  a  year.    The  cost 

and  when  he  needs  the  most  patient,  tender,  of  secondary  education  seems  to  be  greater 

and   intelligent  c^^^      From  sixty  selected  than  that  of  superior  education;  because,  at 

schools,   embrp            "'^'y  phase  of   private  the  university,  the  boy  can  earn  money  in 

secondary  s*                        s,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  leisure  hours,  and  is  also  better  fitted  for 

Rogers,  in                          if^ztp^  ^   "^arch,  roughing  it. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL  ARTICLES. 


BOND  OR  MORTGAGE? 

l^^ANY  high-grade  railroad  bonds  may  be  is  loaning  money,  but  he  should  also  be  satis- 

■*■  -^     bought  so  low  at  present  that  their  ?«^  *?*  general  real-estate  values  are  relatively 

income  o^mpares  favorably  with  that  from  S'tiifcSoSfa^raradvatVrXte 

most  real-estate  mortgages.     Now  the  bond  a  decline  in  real-estate  prices. 

offers  two  great  advantages  over  the  mort-  Certain  classes  of  mortgages,  such  as  those 

gage:  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  con-  secured  by  unimproved  real-estate  or  dweUings, 

~.    1  .   .     1         J  .                   .      r  •       aftord   no   direct   security  of   interest  payment 

verted  into  cash,  and  its  prospect  of  increas-  other  than  the   threat   of   foreclosure.    Sr 

mg  m  value  as  well  as  decreasing.  classes,  such  as  mortgages  upon  stores,  hotels. 

There    is    no    "  market  "    for    real-estate  or  office  buildings,  are  often  protected  by  a  large 

mortgages  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  a  ^"«^«  ^^o°?  the  direct  operation  ofthe  mort- 

market  for  railroad  bonds  in  aU  the  larpr  f^flnn'^rfn^ere^^t^p^^^^^^^ 

cities.    And  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  has  protection  in  these  cases  varies  greatly, 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  hy 

fluctuations  in  real-estate  values.     A  mort-  ^  thoroughly  well  secured  mortgage,  of 

gage  never  brings  more  than  its  face  value,  course,  offers  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 

no  matter  how  high  real  estate  may  boom,  ^^  ^f  ^^^  from  almost  any  other  investment 

whereas  the  holder  of  a  railroad  bond,  ad-  fQually  as  safe  but  the  lack  of  convertibQity 

vised  by  a  sensible  banker,  can  often  buy  the  !"^o  cash  should  make  the  prospective  small 

bond  when  it  is  cheap  and  sell  it  at  an  ad-  investor  think  twtce.    If  he  does  decide  Upon 

vance.     On   the  other  hand,  a   real-estate  ^^^  4°""  of  investment,  he  might  do  well  to 

depression  often  obliges  the  mortgage-holder  sacrifice  part  of  his  income  for  the  sake  of 

to  take  over  the  property  himself ;  and  if  he  receiving  a  mortgage  that  is  guaranteed. 

wants  his  money  quickly,  and   attempts   a  Guaranteed  mortgages  are  rcal-estate  mort- 

forced  sale,  the  property  may  bring  much  gages  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 

less  than  the  amount  of  his  mortgage.    "  In  substantial  companies  having  large  capital  and 

other  words,"  skys  George  Garr  Henry  in  ^"[jlf  ^.^^n^^^^^'^^^^  *?^  guaranty  the  com- 

o    ,         ttt            .               j«  ..  u     ^r-  / panics  usually  search  and  guarantee  the  title; 

System,     he  receives  no  direct  benefit  from  see  to  it  that  the  taxes,  assessments,  and  insur- 

an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  but  ancc  are  paid,  and  perform  the  other  services  of 

has  to  stand  the  larger  part  of  the  risk  of  a  a  real-estate  broker.    Their  compensation  varies 

decline  in  its  value  "  somewhat,  but  probably  averages  J4  per  cent,— 

decline  in  its  value.  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  guarii- 

Owing  to  this  characteristic,  real-estate  mort-  teed  mortgages  to  the  investor  at  4^  per  cent 

gages  should  only  be  purchased  when  general  Allowing  for  some  drawbacks,  the  private  in- 

conditions  in  the  real-estate  market  are  distinctly  vestor,  unless  so  situated  as  to  give  personal  at- 

favorable. .  Not  only  should  the  purchaser  of  a  tention  to  the  details  of  his  investments,  will 

mortgage  have  sufficient  margin  of  security  in  probably  do  well  to  purchase  his  mortgages  in 

the  particular  piece  of  property  upon  which  he  ^aranteed  form. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  BOND  BUYERS. 

COME  bond  advice  worth  having  is  con-  may  be  legally  issued,  should  be  avoided,  for 

^     tributed  to  the  Wvrid  To-Day  by.  N.  ^^ .reason  thatpublic  stmtiment  sometimes  ari«» 

\X7    u      '        ^     £  w        ^-««^..i  ^J«^J:^^  against  railroads  and  other  corporations  to  such 

W.  Harris  out  of  his  successful  w^ncncc  ^  decree  that  attorneys  and  o&crs  who  would 

during  more  than  a  generation  m  the  pur-  benefit  bv  litigation  use  their  influence  to  bring 

chase  and  sale  of  high-grade  bonds.    For  each  about  a  default  on  the  part  of  a  municipality  amd 

of  the  different  classes  of  bonds  known  as  i^i.l^'^J^Allw,*^^^                    /r!?"' 

•    .  .    1        ..      J       J        .  !•     ^««,^    ^^  promise  or  go  through  a  long  period  of  litigm- 

municipal,   railroad  and   public  service,  an  tion.    Munidpal  bonds  pur^^ased  for  inVi^* 

essential  warning  is  given :  ment  should  be  those  issued  for  strictly  mnntc- 

ipal  purposes. 

Municipal  bonds  which  are  issued  to  aid  nul-  _^  .-       ,  •_     j 

road«   and  manufacturers,  etc,  although,  ihej  Railroad  bonds  are  classed  by  Mr.  Hams 
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among  the  most  desirable   forms  of  invest-  the  land  to  the  other,  and  whose  securities  arc 

ment.     He  enlarges  upon  the  comprehensive  actively  traded  in  upon  the  New  York  Stock 

1             ^       X  *u         -1       J        \'  u      •  t-xchange,  such  a  representation  is  not  always 

annual  reports  of  the  railroads,  vv^hich  give  enjoyed.    Moreover,  even  in  cases  where  mem- 

the    investor   more   chance   of   really   under-  bers  of  these  firms  are  directors  in  such  cor- 

standing  what  he  is  about  than  do  the  reports  porations,  the  responsibilities  are  not  usually  so 

of  most  other  companies.  ^J^^\^.  ^^^  '"^^so"  for  this  is  that  the  affairs  of 

the  big  corporations  are  more  or  less  public 
In  general,  bonds  which  arc  a  legal  invest-  property,— or,  at  least,  they  most  certainly  should 
ment  for  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts,  be,— and  their  general  pohcies  are  freely  dis- 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  are  among  the  safest  cussed  by  the  various  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
investments,  as  the  restrictions  covering  the  in-  lications  throughout  the  country, 
vestments  of  such  institutions  in  the  States  The  situation  is  again  different  as  applied  to 
named  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experi-  many  of  the  smaller  public-utility  and  industrial 
ence  and  of  careful  legislation  for  the  protec-  corporations,  whose  securities  are  not  always 
tion  of  the  large  number  of  small  depositors  in  hsted,  or,  if  listed,  are  closely  held  by  individual 
the  industrial  centers.  investors,    and    are    rarely   traded    in   upon   the 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.     It  is  most  essen- 

When    it   comes    to   public-service    bonds,  lial  that  investment  bankers  recommending  such 

Mr.  Harris's  point  is  well  taken  that  they  securities  to  their  clients  should  have  intimate 

are  worth  the  investor's  consideration,  "  when  knowledge   of  the   affairs  of  the   corporations. 

,        1      •     1         in          -1           1-  •               -^1  Otherwise,  they  would  decline  to  risk  their  repu- 

the  physical  and  financial  condition,  capital-  ^^^j^^g  ^^^  standing  by  recommending  their  pur- 

ization,  franchise  rights,  and  all  legal  phases  chase.  They  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
of the  security  have  first  passed  the  scrutiny  tect  the  interests  of  the  buyers  if  the  corpora- 
of  a  conservative  banking-house  and  its  corps  tions    should    experience    any    embarrassments. 

e                }}  This  IS  the  stand  always  taken  by  reputable  firms 

or  experts.  when  offering  for  sale  the  securities  of  the  spe- 

The  question  of  franchise  is  very  important,  cial  companies  in  which  they  may  be  directly 

and   the    purchaser    should    only    purchase    the  interested.    It  is  generally  recognized  as  being  a 

bonds  of  those  companies  whose  franchises  ex-  fact  that  such  investments,  when  recommended 

tend  well  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  by  reputable  firms,  offer  exceptional  investment 

When  the  net   earnings,  after   providing  for  opportunities  for  persons  who  must  receive  the 

taxes,    operating    expenses    and    proper    main-  largest  possible  income  compatible  with  the  safety 

tenance,  are  sufficient  to  equal  at  least  double  of  the  principal. 

the  interest  upon  the  bonds  ^"^^^^"fJXT"^^^^  DON't  INSURE  SMALL  INVESTMENTS, 
property,  such  a  security  can  generally  be  con- 
sidered as  a  choice  and  safe  investment.  "  ^^l^y  should  I  buy  bonds  paying  only  4 

IF  DEPENDENT  UPON  INCOME.  Of  5  per  Cent.,  when  I  can  get  stocks  that 

_,,              .                    ■       i-       L    •  pay  5  or  6  per  cent  ? "    To  the  average  in- 

There  are  just  two  actions  for  the  investor  ^^^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  thousand 

dependent  upon  income  to  take  if  he  wants  j^jj^^.^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^   j^   ^^.^.     Because   you 

to  start  right  and  stay   right:    (i)    realize  ^^^not  aSord  to  go  into  the  investment  insur- 

that  nothing  can  compensate  fol-  safety;  (2;  ^^^^  business 

in  the  search  for  safety  go  to  an  established  ^  ^^-^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.      j^ 

investment  banker  or  other  responsible  au-  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^     Anything  that  you  accept 

'^I'^'i      T        o       -1    •      o                       u  above  that  is  insurance  for  a  certain  risk. 
Charles  Lee  Scovil   in  Success  says  that  ^^^  -^          5^^^^^^^  $1,000,000  and  split  it 
there  are  instances  innumerable  to  demon-  ^^               ^^   ^^  different  companies, 
strate  that  this  is  the  only  wise  policy  for  ^^^raging  6  or  7  per  cent.,  you  might  win 
persons  dependent  upon   income  to  pursue  ^^^    ^^^^    ^         .^^    ^^               ^^^^^^    ^^ 
•     The  first  prmctple  of  all  sound  investment  ^^^^^  ^^           investment  would  be  so  scat- 
mi/^/  ever  be  the  quality  of  the  security  af-  ^^^^^  ^^       ^^  ^^              ^^  ^  life-insurance 
forded  the  capital,  the   interest,  or   income^  company,   "  the   risk  would  be  distributed." 
yield     being    of    secondary    consideration  g^^  ^j^^  ^^            investor,  especially  when 
Mr    Scovil  describes  further  just  how  the  ^jj  ^^^  ^         .^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^  security,  is  fool- 
banking-house  helps  the  investor:  j^j^  ^^  ^^^^p^  ^^  undistributed  risk  upon  his 

Practically  all  of  the  railroads  and  corpora-  little   all.      He   is  hunting   trouble    for  the 

tions  selltheir  bonds,  short-term  notes  or  other  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^j    jj^  ^^  ^20  a  thousand  annually, 

hxed  obhgations  direct  to  investment  bankers,  t»  •     •          £          •  1         •                  t 

who.  in  turn,  dispose  of  them  to  their  clients.  It  is  in  a  financial-panic  year,  of  couree, 

These  firms  usually  have  representation  on  the  that  small  investment  insurers  get  hit.     1  he 

boards  of  directors,  and  are  more  or  less  respon-  World's    Work    prints    an    article    entitled 

siblc  for  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  .<  ghall  One  Buy  Stocks  Because  They  Arc 

particular  companies  whose  securities  they  may    ■.    ...j»       i-„u  ...  ^u      i^' 

handle.    However,  in  the  case  of  the  very  lar.:e  Lo«?      ^hich   comments   upon   the  desira- 

corporations,  which  are  known  from  one  end  of  bility  of   bonds  over  stocks  in  hard  times. 
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"  Although  last  year  saw  disaster  and  panic,  ^^  ^^e  Amalgamated  Copper.    In  the  purely  in- 

there  was  no  default  in  the  interest  of  bonds  ^"f  "^  ^^^^  %,f  ^'f^^T^^  ""^  importance  cither 
,1.          ^     ^       Mj           'J-.*!  reduced  or  omitted  dividends,  or  went  into  bank- 
issued  by  important  railroads  or  industrials  ruptcy.      Three    large    public-utility    concerns 
and  properly  secured  by  mortgages."  stopped  dividends.    The  Western  Union  and  the 

The  mi*rp  recital  of  thU  fart    emnha«siyed  a«i  A^^ntic  Coast  Line  Railroad  declared  dividends 

it  has  b^I^  by  the  many  dividen^Sed   by  ^"  '""P*    T^e. Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad 

divifends^n  s^^^           in  scrip^^^^^              Z  ^^^^  P^^^^  ^^'^^^'^  ^n  its  debenture  bonds, 

many    forms,    should   answer   the   oft-repeated  n^u^  «  ,.u         j     •    ui                       i  . 

question :  Why  should  I  buy  bonds  that  give  me  .   -^  "^  autnor  admirably  sums  up  this  ques- 

only  5  per  cent,  when  I  can  get  good  stocks  to  tion  or  investment  insurance  in  the  form  of 

yield  7  per  cent.  ?                           •       ^        ^  ^^^h  dividends  on  stocks  when  he  says :  "  In 

Yet.  during  the  ten  weeks  ending  December  selecting    such    investments    any    man    mav 

15,  1907,  more  than  a  dozen  large  mining  com-  ^^1  ^  „t^-  ..  1         t-^             •         ^    J    .          .^ 

panies  either  reduced  or  omitted  dividends.    The  make  a  mistake.    Danger  is  part  of  the  price 

list  includes  such  companies  as  the  Anaconda  one  must  pay  for  larger  revenue.'* 


GOOD  CHEER  FOR  1908. 

p ROM  an  important  source  comes  a  proph-  low-interest  rates  for  money  (thus  agreeing 

ecy  of  good  cheer  to  every  holder,  pres-  with  the  calculation  of  the  London  Econo- 

ent  or  prospective,  of  American  stocks  and  mist),  and  to  not  more  than  a  year  before 

bonds.    No  less  a  financial  authority  than  the  the  permanent  upturn  of  the  price  of  stocks 

London  Statist  predicts  for  the  current  year  and  bonds. 

"  probably   the   greatest  superabundance  of  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^j  ^^^^^j^^ 

money  that  has  ever  been  witnessed.        1  he  trade  as  represented  by  railroad  earnings,  stcd, 

more  money,  of  course,  the  lower  the  rates  of  copper,  and  the  statistics  of  commercial  failures, 

interest  will  be,  and  the  lower  the  rates  of  are  most  acute  in  the  year  following  the  actual 

interest,  the  higher  will  be  the  price  of  bonds  ^"^^"^tiv  rL*I?^t'^'tiJl!'^nH''!ff  X.^'^'' J'^''^"^* 

I         *.           "*,  .                 jj/^i_  generally  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 

whose    interest    is    secured,    and    of    stocks  and  are  very  rapid. 

whose  dividends  seem  safe.  Second,  the  banking  world  is  well  over  the 

Only  after  an  elaborate  calculation  and  troubles  before  they  have  had  their  full  iflFccts 

survey  of  the  entire  world  do«  ti..  Statist  T:i^rZ^itr^r^y'l%^M%^ 

reach  this  conclusion.     It  realizes  the  vast  cash,  which  leads  to  easy  money  rates, 

production    of    gold    during    the    last    few  Third,  the  permanent  recoveries  in  prices  of 

years,  the  unprecedented  amount  circulating  securities  usually  bep^in  about  a  year  after  the 

throughout  the  world    now  added  to  by  the  SnlS^^re  It^l^mllre  o*r°lS  tSn^- 

mines  at  the  rate  of  $750,000,000  a  week,  rary  upturns  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

and  the  lessened  amount  which  will  be  ab-  •    , 

sorbed  by  the  useful  arts  this  year,  as  in  -^^-  munsey  s  optimism. 

other  years  of  trade  reaction.  One   man   who   certainly   believes   in   a 

So  far  as  the  United  States  and  Germany  arc  bright  future  for  Anjierican  business,  and  for 

concerned,  the  recent  activity  iii  building-  must  investment  securities,  is  Mt.  Frank  Munsey. 

be  followed  by  a  period  of  great  slackness,  Mid  ^he  last  talk  in  his  magazine  rings  with  a 

this  slackness  will  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  de-  ,    ,.  -    ,       ,.   u        .        x         -.'-.-^      mi    u 

mand  for  capital  and  for  money.     Therefore,  belief  that     the  price  of  securities  will  show 

we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  new  issues  of  cap-  a  marked  advance  with  the  easing  oflE  in  the 
ital  which  will  be  made  in  the  current  year  will  ^^te  of  interest  on  money,  and  with  the  gen- 
prevent  a  great  accumulation  of  (^sh  in  the  j  j^provement  in  business  which  cannot 
hands  of  bankers  or  will  prevent  probably  the  ,      ,  ,   *^               .         „ 
greatest  superabundance  of  money  that  has  ever  ot  delayed  very  long. 

been  witnessed.  I  am  advising  investments, — stock  or  bonds 

taken  out  and  pai.d  for,  not  speculation.    Avoid 

s     WAITING  FOR  PROSPERITy.  speculation  as  you  would  avoid  death.    Where 

jr  1-  ^                ,  ^  4.«.«4.«j  4.^  *«.wi«4.  :^e«U  one  man  wins  at  this  game  of  chance,  thou- 

If  history  may  be  trusted  to  repeat  itself,  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^  winners,-their  win- 

it   is   possible   to  outline   how   soon   trade,  nings  are  published  to  the  whole  world  with 

money,  and  security  prices  will  recover  from  great  reclame,  while  the  myriad  of  losers  fal\ 

our  late  panic.    In  Pearsons  Magazine  some  unnotcd.by  the  wayside,  some  perishing,  oActs 

/i  •          J                 L     T    u    rr««^,^    T-  impoverished  and  embittered  for  life.     But  m- 

tables  are  drawn  up  by  J.  H.  Uannon,  Jr.,  ^^J^iig  in  good  securities,— emyifig  outrightr-is^ 

which  point  to  about  two  years  as  the  dura-  ^s  legitimate  as  any  other  form  of  emptoyins 

tion  of  the  trade  depression;  to  a  period  of  your  money. 
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Mr.  Munsey  names  the  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial stocks  that  seem  attractive  to  him 
as  investments,  and  follows  with  this  list  of 
bonds : 

BONDS. 

Rate  of  Yield  to 
Interest,  purchaser. 

Atchison   (convertible) 4  4.6 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 4  4.7 

Brooklyn  Rap.  Transit  (convertible)   4  5.8 

Chicago,  Bur.  &  Qulncy   (joint) 4  4.3 

Delaware  &  Hudson   (convertible) . .   4  4.3 

Erie    (convertible) 4  7.2 

Lake  Shore 4  4.5 

Loulsvjlle  &  Nashville 4  4.2 

Norfolk  &  Western 4  4.3 

Northern   Pacific 4  4 

Pennsylvania    (convertible) 4  4.4 

Reading  (general) 4  4.2 

Southern  Railway 5  5.3 

Union  Pacific  (convertible) 4  4.7 

United  States  Steel  (sinking  fund).   5  5.9 

Wisconsin   Central 4  5 


NO  INTEREST  IN  STOCK  PRICES. 

.  The  different  degrees  of  "  industrial 
stress  "  are  what  the  London  Economist  is 
watching  in  America  just  now.  This  maga- 
zine, as  one  of  the  first  financial  authorities  of 
the  world,  should  comfort  security-holders 
by  its  disregard  of  the  sadness  on  the  New 
York  stock  market.  The  Economist  declares 
that  the  fluctuations  of  stock-exchange  prices 
just  at  present  mean  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
ductive industry.  Since  current  "  purchases  '* 
and  "  sales  "  may  be  regarded  as  highly  pro- 
fessional, caused  largely  by  the  swapping  of 
stocks  back  and  forth  between  the  brokers 
themselves,  therefore  "  London  still  looks  on 
disinterested.'* 


FINANCIAL  WARNINGS. 


QUITE  revolutionary  is  W.  H.  Allen's 
idea  of  what  caused  the  panic.  After 
some  careful  international  bookkeeping  in  the 
Sewanee  Review,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  America  is  in  debt.  This  is  surprising. 
Financial  authorities  have  been  declaring  for 
years  that  our  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
makes  us  a  "  creditor  nation  " ;  that  Europe 
owes  us  money;  that  any  little  panics  that 
may  arise  are  purely  the  result  of  internal 
adjustments;  that  if  international  books 
were- settled  up  America  would  be  far  ahead. 
Mr.  Allen,  however,  supports  with  elab- 
orate figures  his  contradiction  of  such  au- 
thorities as  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Alexander 
D.  Noyes,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Bankers  Magazine,  the  New  York  Times, 
Secretary  Gage,  George  E.  Roberts,  and  a 
host  of  financiers.  The  reason  for  this  gi- 
gantic misconception,  as  Mr.  Allen  views  it, 
is  the  failure  of  statisticians  to  emphasize 
several  big  debit  items  against  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Allen  gives  his  estimate  of 
these  items  for  the  year  1905: 

Interest^  dividends,  and  profits  on 

foreign  capital $300,000,000.00 

Immigrants'  hoards 200,000,000.00 

Expenses  of  Americans  abroad. . .  125,000,000.00 
Cost  of  ocean  freight,  etc 125,000,000.00 

Total $750,000,000.00 

These  figures  granted,  the  United  States 
not  only  had  no  surplus  in  1905*  but  had 
run  behind  some  $350,000,000. 

Concerning  American  securities,  Mr.  Al- 
len offers  a  great  deal  of  history  of  the  large 
blocks  sent  abroad  to  prevent  Europeans 
from  calling  on  America  for  gold. 


Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  burden  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  five  years 
prior  to  December,  1905,  the  two  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  capital,  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Co.,  floated  $2,700,000,- 
000  worth  of  railroad  securities,  and  the  reports 
show  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  taken  for  for- 
eign'account.  Other  large  amounts  were  floated 
abroad  by  Speyer  &  Co.  and  other  foreign  bank- 
ing-houses. 

The  clearest  proof  that  we  have  thus  been 
piling  up  an  enormous  debt  abroad  is  furnished 
by  certain  facts  that  came  out  in  1906,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  no  dispute.  According  to  an 
investigation  made  by  the  London  Economist 
and  the  London  Statist,  our  borrowings  from 
London  and  Paris  alone  in  the  six  months  prior 
to  June,  1906,  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
$450,000,000.  We  also  borrowed  large  sums  from 
Holland  and  Germany.  During  this  period  for- 
eign bankers  took  over  $500,000,000  worth  of 
securities,  including  two  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
bonds,  $100,000,000  (sold  in  Paris),  $50,000,000 
telephone  bonds,  $35,000,000  Lake  Shore  bonds, 
and  a  big  block  of  New  York  City  bonds.  How 
many  of  these  issues  went  as  collateral  for  the 
loans,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  assertion  that  we  have  bought  back 
a  great  number  of  these  securities  is  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Allen.  He  quotes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Vanderlip,  in  which  the  writer 
confesses  his  inability  to  give  definite  au- 
thority to  his  statement  that  "  the  United 
States  had  bought  back  from  Europe  about 
$1,200,000,000  of  our  securities."  Mr.  Al- 
len's strongest  argument,  perhaps,  is  his 
quotation  of  a  statement  from  the  French 
Finance  Minister,  Caillaux: 

"At  this  writing  violent  recriminations  are 
being  indulged  in  against  the  Bank  of  France 
for  what  is  called  its  *  refusal  to  advance  gold 
to  a  group  of  American  financiers.'"    This  has 
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led  to  a  published  statement  by  Minister  Cail-  not  increase  its  reserves;  and  a  bank's  ability 

laux  through  his  chef  de  cabinet:  "  First,  the  ^q  lend  is  in  no  way  touched  by  the  right  to 

American  Government  cables  the  French  Gov-  increase,— not  its  reserve^,— but  its  liabilities. 

LTnttLe  FS'Uv'iraL^'cTut:  T^e  Aldrich  bill  is  another  of  the  curiosities 

ing  with  the  bank  governors,  cables  back :  *  Yes,  ot  our  currency  legislation, 
if  the  American  Treasury  guarantees  repayment/        By  its  own  provisions  the  Aldrich  bill  is 

President  Roosevelt  now  replies  that  this  is  im-  practically  unavailable,  and,  in  a  crisis,  would 

possible,  that  the  bank  must  accept  the  bankers  necessitate   a    resort    to   clearing-house    cer- 

as  sole  guaranty,-which  was  impossible  by  the  tificates.    To  vest  in  three  officials  in  Wash- 

'^hirrrfuslWrrench  bankers  to  lend  money'  ^ngton  discretionary  power  to  permit  a  Chi- 

without  a  guaranty  by  our  Government,  along  cago  bank  to  make  a  loan  and  issue  its  own 

with  the  refusal  of  London  bankers  to  help  us  notes, — without  knowledge  of  the  collateral 

out,  not  only  precipitated  the  October  panic,  but  or  the  borrowers'  standing, — "  implies  a  qual- 

it  also  disclosed,  ma  very  strikmg  manner,  the  -     ^f  ^^.^^^^  j^  Congress  which  would  grace 
mam  cause  of  that  trouble.  u-u^*     u^j*  i*^** 

Here  we  have  a  flat  contradiction,  by  the  very  a  child  of  six,  but  disgrace  a  man  of  sixty. 

highest  authorities,  of  all  this  talk  about  foreign  In  wiping  out  the  restriction  on  the  retire- 
liquidation  of  American  railroad  securities.  ment  of  bank-notes  ($9,00,000  per  mondi) 
Investors  will  wait  with  interest  for  re-  it  is  a  step  ahead,  because  it  provides  elasticity 
plies  to  these  figures,  which,  if  they  are  un-  through  contraction  when  notes  are  not  longer 
qualified,  certainly  "  should  warn  the  Anrier-  needed ;  but  that  which  comes  through  ex- 
ican  people  that  their  country  is  rapidly  pansion  is  wholly  absent.  In  putting  out 
drifting  toward  financial  slavery."  bank-notes  to  meet  a  run  for  cash  the  bill  is 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ALDRICH  BILL.  ^^  ^  commended;  but  basing  such  currency 

on  securities  removes  this  advantage,  because 

In    the    opinion    of    Prof.    J.    Laurence  the  run  would  be  over,  and  the  bank  closed, 

Laughlin  the  Aldrich  bill  to  amend  our  cur-  before  these  emergency  notes  could  be  ob- 

rency  system  is  the  latest  example  of  the  dead-  tained. 
ening  effect  of  politics  and  the  lack  of  ex- 

pert  knowledge  on  banking  by  Congress.  ^"^^  ™^  Railroad  stockholder  has 

Its  presentation  shows  on  the  part  of  its  ^^^^  getting. 

sponsors  a  failure  to  comprehend  that  the  cell-       Some    of    those    who    believe    that    rail- 

tral  difficulty  in  the  recent  crisis  was  the  in-  road  stockholders  have  grown  rich  through 

ability  of  the  banks  to  lend  money  to  needy  "  charging  all  the  traffic  will  bear  "  will  be 

borrowers,   resulting  in  many  •failures  and  startled  by  the  figures  in  the  case.    One  part 

business  cessations.     The  limitation  on  the  of  the  attack  made  by  State  laws  and  poli- 

banks  in  reference  to  loans  was:  Their  lim-  ticians  on  present  railroad  rates  lies  in  the 

ited  capital,  and  the  ratio  of  lawful  reserves  assertion  that  the  stockholders  have  received 

to  demand  liabilities  in  the  form  of  deposits,  unreasonable  profits.     The  actual  facts  as 

To  loan,  says  he,  in  the  Journal  of  Political  quoted   by   Samuel   O.   Dunn   in   Moody's 

Economy  for  February,  is  to  increase  the  pro-  Alagazine  show  that  the  railroad  stockholder 

portion  of  deposits  to  reserve.    When  a  panic  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it.     In   1895  the 

comes  lawful  reserves  are  drawn  down  and  chances  were  two  out  of  three  that  he  woul4 

the  banks  cannot  lend  to  borrowers  in  need,  receive  no  dividend  on  his  stock  at  all.    This 

"  How,  then,  can  it  help  the  banks  in  such  a  percentage  became  nearly  reversed  by  1906, 

crisis   to  be  permitted   to   issue  their  own  but  there  was  still  38  per  cent,  of  railroad 

notes?  stock  paying  no  dividends  at  all.    When  it 

''  The  plan  seems  to  be  based  on  the  stu-  comes  to  the  rate  of  dividend  received  on  the 

pidity  of  supposing  that  a  borrower  in  need  investment,  the  railroad  stockholder  is  not  at 

cannot  pay  his  debts  by  a  certified  check,  .but  all  to  be  envied.     Even  during  the  twelve 

only  by  bank-notes.     If  a  bank  never  issued  thriving  years,  from  1895  to  1906,  inclusive, 

a  note  under  the  Aldrich  bill,  it  could  help  the  average  per  cent,  of  dividend  on  railroad 

business  men  to  at  least  five  times  as  much  in  stock  capitalization,  starting  at  the  low  figure 

loans  by  keeping  its  reserves,  lending,  creating  of  1.58  per  cent,  rose  only'to  3.63  per  cent. 

the  usual  deposit  account,  and  giving  the  bor-  The  true  percentage,  of  course,  is  higher  than 

rower  the  right  to  draw  on  demand  on  that  this,  because  mudi  of  the  stock  was  bought 

account.    To  issue  more  bank-notes  would  by  presoit  holders  at  less  than  its  par  value. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

An  extremely  attractive  biography  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison, — "  Sixty  Years  of  an  Inventor's 
Life," — has  been  written  by  Francis  Arthur 
Jones  (Crowe!!).    Witli  the  exception  of  Presi- 


famous  inventor.  His  life  of  threescore  years 
has  been  made  up  of  a  series  of  romances,  each 
vying  with  the  others  in  popular  interest.  No 
American  personality  is  more  attractive  to  the 
mass  of  living  Americans,  east  and  west.  Mr. 
Jones  has  made  the  most  of  his  materials,  and 
the  result  is  a  volume  of  captivating  and  unusual 
interest  Among  the  illustrations  appears  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  famous  rail- 
way newspaper,  the  Grand  Trunk  iVeekly  Her- 
ald, printed  and  circulated  by  Mr,  Edison  on 
Grand  Trunk  trains  when  he  was  a  fourteen- 
year-old  newsboy.  Of  course  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Edison  inventions  and  applications, 
especially  in  the  field  of  electricity,  are  fully  de- 
scribed, though  for  the  most  part  in  non-tech- 
nical language. 

Since  the  publication  of  "The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Phillips  Brooks,"  by  Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen, 
in  1900,  an  abridgment  of  that  three-volume 
work  has  frequently  been  called  for  on  the 
ground  that  many  people  who  would  like  to 
know  Phillips  Brooks  have  not  the  time  to  read 


a  biography.  To  meet  this  demand  Pro- 
fessor Allen  has  prepared  a  condensed  one-- 
volume  sketch  of  "Phillips  Brooks,  1835-189^ 
Memories  of  His  Life  with  Extracts  from  His 
Letters  and  Note-Books"  (New  Vork:  E  P. 
Button  &  Co.).  The  process  of  condensation,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say,  has  not  in  any  way  detracted 
from  the  clearness  of  the  picture  which  Pro- 
fessor Allen  draws  of  the  man  and  his  ministry. 
This,  like  the  more  elaborate  biography  pub- 
lished eight  years  ago,  is  an  inspiring  and  com- 
pelling human  portrait. 

The  latest  accession  to  the  series  of  "  Ameri- 
can Crisis  Biographies"  (Philadelphia:  Geor^ 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  is  a  sketch  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
by  Dr.  William  E.  Dodd.  of  Randolph  Macon 
College,  Virginia.  The  author  declares  that  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  biography  to  jus- 
tify or  even  defend  the  course  of  the  great  Con- 
federate leader,  but  simply  to  relate  the  story  of 
his  remarkably  tragic  life  and  in  so  far  as  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space  permit  to  correlate 
his  career  to  (he  main  current  of  American  his- 
tory. He  evidently  anticipates  criticism  from 
both  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  Confederate 
President  and  from  extreme  advocates  of  na- 
tionalism in  the  North,  To  the  former  he  pleads 
that  he  has  kept  as  close  to  the  "  sources  "  as 
possible,  while  to  the  latter  he  frankly  expresses 
his  doubt  "  whether  there  was  a  real  and  vital 
nation  within  the  limits  of  our  Republic  before 
the  issues  for  which  Davis  gave  his  life  were 
settled."  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  interest  in  the  life  of  Davis  is  steadil;r 
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growing,  both  North  and  South.  If  this  be 
true,  it  seems  Co  us  peculiarly  litting  that  so  wise 
and  sane  a  writer  as  Professor  Dodd  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  what  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  widely  circulated  and  popu- 
lar of  the  "  lives  "  of  the  Confederate  hero.  * 

The  address  delivered  by  Judge  Theodore  S. 
Gamett  at  the  unveiling  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  at  Richmond  on 
May  30,  1907,  appears  in  book  form  (New  York : 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company).  Although 
the  official  records  and  reports  of  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  mention  the 
name  of  Genera!  Stuart  as  prominent  in  every 
great  -battle  and  in  the  numberless  engagements 
between  the  opposing  cavalry  corps,  no  adequate 
life  of  General  Stuart  has  yet  been  producec'. 
The  address  by  Judge  Garnelt  furnishes  a  good 
outline  of  Stuart's  career  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  tribute  to  the  great  commander  of  Lee's 
cavalry.  It  is  hoped  by  the  publishers  that  this 
address  may  form  the  basis  and  prove  the  in- 
spiration for  a  more  elaborate  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  author. 

Although  the  Provengal  poet  Frederic  Mis- 
tral has  been  known  to  the  world  of  literature 
for  two  decades,  it  was  not  until  (in  the  sum- 
mer of  1907)  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
was  bestowed  upon  the  French  poet  that  the 
great  reading  public  of  the  world  gained  any 

adequate  knowledge  of  his  contributions  to  the    ^^^.0  h;,.  ,.,-m^;,..:     -ri,-^=  ,= .^-  .,  a  :_.^.. 

BlSlurc  of  hi,  counlry  .„d  hum.nity  in  gen-    JJ^y  'i?,,;"™  J    bo"?  wSfkc    S^.^SSi 
eral.      Mistral's    "Memoirs,"   which    were   pub-    „„'„   ,i,„    „_,„,„.,„,    j„  "l  ,        10  *^  . 
.i,l,.d  I.,.  ,e„  i„  Pari.  1,  .e  b.,„  broagh,'™.    S"^,  't  vr'nr'SL'T.S'.d"  frS^X 
Company     The  volumes  contam  not  only    he    ^^,  ,  ,,  ,  „      „     „„j     ,^    ,1,,; 

memoirs  but  some  Provencal  lyrics,  translated  "Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Governor"  Prince 
from  the  original  by  Alma   Strettell.     The  ren-    j  Dmitriyevich  Urussov,  prince  of  an  an- 

denng  of  the  general  tejt  into  linglish  is  by  ^i^",  ,,„„  J  „„ter  of  the  first  Duma,  and 
Ce.nst.nce  Elisabeth  Maud,    ft  is  interesting  to   ,      „;„,  „{•,„,,  „  „j  ^y,;,    ,,,„  ■,„  ,, 

note  in  passing  that  the  proceeds  from  the  Nohel    t/"  Uxkti  upon    ',  the  Moses  to  lead  the 

Priie  have  been  devoted  by  Ihepoet  to  the  pur-    ^„„j^„  ,,  „,>^£  ,j,i,  „iljemess,  was  gov- 

chase  of  an  ancient  pa  ace  in  Aries  to  be  de-  ,,„„  „,  ,^,  „„,,„„  „,  Bessarabia  shortly  after 
voted  to  a  museum  for  the  literary,  artistic,  and  ^^  ^^jy^  massacre  of  Kishinev  (in  1903).  In 
social  relics  of  Provence  ,..=  ■,    these  memoirs,   which  have  been  careClI,  and 

In  the  fonn  of  a  biographical  study  of  Saint  helpfully  edited  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  Ariato- 
Catherine  of  Siena  (London,  Dent;  New  „„  Liberal,  and  Constitutional  Democrat  lays 
York,  Dutton),  Mr  Edtnund  G.  Gardner  has  ^^„  ^^  „„ „,  ^^^,  ,h,  imricale  machinery  if 
given  us  a  monograph  on  the  religion,  literature.  ,h^  R„„i„  autocracy,  the  schemes  of  the  pilice 
and  general  history  of  the  fourteenth  century  m  jepartment,  and  the  intrigues  and  corruption 
Ita  y  The  volume  is  illustraliid.  It  is  really  a  ,h,,  „„jerlie  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Russian 
history  of  Italian  life  and  thought  grouped  about  Go„„„c„,,  p,i„c,  Urussov  was  a  member  of 
the  work  and  personality  of  pne  of  the  most  ^ount  Witte's  cabinet  formed  after  the  i 
wonderful   women  that  ever  lived, —  the  s—-  ■  -      ■ 


,  ,^          ■     „      ,.                 -  ,      ,■  ■  of  the  manifesto  of  October,  1005,  hut  withdrew 

■r--'i.°  .?*°i"  'Vn    ''terature  and  religious  ^^„^  h,  „„,j  „„t  work  with  the  hated  Dur- 

thought  of  Italy  and  the  connecting  link  between  „„     j,,  „„  ,,„,j  ,„  ,h,  j„,  p^,^  ,„j  ,,,, 

^^.^""1"*  ■    ^''^'^'  f.  ».    uPV     ,  J-        1  maiden  speech  before  that  body  is  regarded  as 

Miss  Annie  Russell  Marble  s  studies  of  pa-  ^ne  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the 

not  writers  of  the  Revolutionary  periods  have  R„„i„  jj,,,,  ,„,  constitutionalism.    A  portrait 

been  published  m  book  form  by  the  University  f  p^        Urussov  is  the  frontispiece  to  this 

of  Chicago  Press,  under  the  title     Heralds  of  volume 

American  Literature."  .     Most"  of  us  have  derived  our  ideas  of  the  so- 

coniRiauTiONB  TO  HISTORY.  called  ."  Border  Ruffians"  of  Kansas  -s<,uatter- 

sovereignty      days  from  the  narratives  ot  anti- 

Almost  all  the  great  mass  of  description  and  slavery  leaders  and  participants  in  the  struggles 

comment   on   Russian   affairs   during  the  crisis  of  those  times.     It  is  a  novel  experience,  cer- 

which  has  marked  the  past  two  years  of  Mus-  tainly,   to   read   the   frank   statements   made   by 

covite  history  has  been  written  by  foreign  ob-  R.  H.  Williams,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 

servers,  who  gave  us  with  as  much  truth  as  they  Kansas  Rangers,  in  the  volume  entitled  "  With 

could  the  facts  in  the  case.    The  real  truth,  how-  the    Border    Ruffians:     Memoirs    of    the    Far 

ever,  had  never  been  told  about  the  Czardom  by  West,  1852-1868"  (New  York:  E  P.  Dutton  & 

one  of  the  innermost  circle  until  Prince  Urussov  Co.).    Mr.  Williams  was  a  restless  young  Eng- 
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jishman  who  early  journeyed  to  "the  States"  the  United  States  in  relation  to  foreign  powers; 
in  quest  of  fortune  or  adventure  of  anjr  sort,  and  (5)  concerning  various  questions  of  im- 
Within  a  comparatively  few  years  he  had  joined  portance.  Under  this  latter  head  the  author 
in  the  westward  migration  of  the  '50's,  identified  takes  up  Jefferson's  position  on  African  slavery, 
himself  with  the  pro-slavery  ciuse  in  the  famous  the  American  Indians,  the  liquor  traffic,  money 
Free-State  stru^le  of  Kansas,  became  a  mem-  and  banks,,  and  expansion  of  territory, 
her  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  in  A  permanent  record  of  what  is  already  re- 
Texas,  joined  the  Texas  Rangers,  and  taken  garded  as  an  historic  episode  in  the  West  is 
part  in  the  -.var  of  secession.  He  had  also  had  contained  in  "The  California  Earthquake  01 
his  share  of  Indian  fighting,  and  we  can  imagine  1906,"  a  volume  edited  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
that  the  slory  he  had  to  tell  on  his  return  to  the  dan  and  published  by  A.  M.  Robertson  at  San 
old  home  in  England  must  have  amazed  and  Francisco.  Besides  President  Jordan,  the  con- 
horrified  the  friends  of  his  youth.  As  recorded  tributors  to  this  work  are :  Prof.  John  C.  Bran- 
in  the  present  volume  the  slory  is  well  told  and  ner,  of  Stanford  University;  Prof.  Charles  Der- 
has  its  place  as  a  contribution  to  the  stirring  leth,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  California;  Mr. 
history  of  that  period.  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 

For  most  Americans  the  episode  known  in  his-  logical  Survey ;  Mr.  Stephen  Taber,  of  Stan- 
tory  as  Bacon's  Rebellion  is  little  more  than  a  ford;  Dr.  F.  Omori,  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
name.  Until  very  recent  times  little  has  been  Earthqiiake  Commission;  Mr,  Harold  W.  Fair- 
known  of  either  the  causes  or  the  results  of  this  banks ;  and  Mary  Austin,  author  of  "  The  Land 
uprising.  Perhaps  the  first  connected  account  of  Little  Rain,"  who  gave  a  personal  narrative 
that  embodies  the  recently  discovered  facts  of  of  earthquake  experiences  in  San  Francisco, 
this  picturesque  chapter  in  Virginia  history  is  These  essays  and  descriptive  papers  give  perhaps 
contained  in  the  little  book  entitled  "The  Story  as  well  as  writings  can  give  a  clear,  compre- 
of  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  by  Mary  Newton  Stanard  hensive,  and  accurate  view  of  the  great  earth- 
(New  York:  The  Ncale  Publishing  Company),  quake  and  its  associated  phenomena.  Several 
The  rebellion  itself  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Stan-  of  the  writers  are  men  of  science  who  had  a 
ard  as  the  most  determined  and  long-lived  strug-  peculiar  professional  interest  in  the  earthquake, 
gle  for  popular  rights  in  colonial  America.  ■  The  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  actual  observ- 
two  leading  characters  in  the  drama  were  Sir  ers  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  its  phe- 
William  Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  nomena.  The  book  as  a  mechanical  product  is  a 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  who,  although  the  credit  to  its  publisher,  who  has  done  much  to 
champion  of  popular  rights,  was  himself  a  gen-  encourage  native  Califomian  literature, 
tleman  bom  and  a  university  graduate.  popular  aciKucte 

"  Mattapoisett  and  Old  Rpchestf  r,  Massachu-  popular  science. 

setts"   (New  York:  The   Graflon  Press)   is  an        Dr.    Elie    Metchnikov,    sub-director  "of    the 

admirable  example  of  local  history  intelligently  Pasteur   Institute,   Paris,   is   one   of   those   rare 

compiled  by  the  co-operative  method  and  written  scientists  whose  privilege  it  is  to  present  to  the 

with  a  view  lo  a  larger  than  purely  local  inter-  world  in  attractive,  untechnital  langauge  the  re- 

est.     A  committee  of  five  persons,  rejiresenting  suits  of  scientific  research.    His  investigations  in 

the  town  of  Mattapoisett,  prepared  this  record,  the  field  of  biology   have  made  him  world   fa- 

which  is  copiously  illustrated  with  pertinent  and  mous,  and  his  .work  "The  Nature  of  Man," 

interesting  photographic  views.  published    several    years   ago,   was    one   of   the 

"In  Olde  New  York"  (New  York: 'The  Graf-  really  remarkable  books  of  the  decade.  He  has 
ton  Press)  is  a  volume  made  up  of  sketches  of  devoted  several  years'  study  to  the  subject  of 
old  times  and  places  in  both  the  State  and  city,  old  age  and  its  amelioration  and  prolongation. 
by  Charles  Biyr  Todd.  Many  of  these  sketches  His  latest  work.  "The  Prolongation  of  Lite," 
were  written  twenty  years  or  more  a^o  and.de-  which  is  sub-headed  "'Optimistic  Studies,"  has 
scribe  types  and  conditions,  especially  in  the  city  just  been  brought  out  in  English  (translated 
itself,  that  no  longer  exist.  It  is  well  that  this  and  "-^'f-d  by  Mr.  R  Chalmers  Mitchell,  Ox- 
valuable  and  curious  information,  at  first  pre-  f'  mams.  His  aim,  he  savs.  is-to"  smr- 
pared  for  more  ephemeral  publication,  has  been 
preserved  and  collected  in  this  tasteful  volume. 

An    essay    on    "The    Political    Opinions    of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  Dr.  John  Walter  Way- 
land,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  published 
by    the    Neale    Publishing    Company,    of    f 
York  and  Washington.  Prof.  Richard  H.  Da 
in  an  introduction  to  the  book,  commends 
giving  the  "  quintessence  of  Jefferson's  po 
views,  in  clear  and  readable  style,  yet  sum 
brief  to  find  readers  among  the  busy,  r, 
people  of  to-day."     Dr.  Wayland  has  ce 
made  an  interesting  and  useful  classificat.. 
Jefferson',"!  politicaj  doctrines,  and  while  he 
not  regard  him  as  infallible  he  reverences  hi., 
the  ideals  which  he  held  before  his  gener; 
even  though  he  did  not  at  ail  times  live  i^y 
those   ideals.     The  discussion  falls  under .  I 
heads:    (i)    concerning  government;    (2)   1 
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ume  interesting  to  nature-lovers  and  anglers,  he 
says,  and  instructive  to  all.  He  has  purposely 
omitted  the  technical  material  relating  to  the 
slruclure  and  classification  of  fishes.  The  fish 
as  a  food  and  as  a  subject  of  sport  ii  treated, 
and  proper  attention  Is  paid  to  all  existing  as 
well  as  all  extinct  fan^lies  of  fishes. 
ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS. 
Prof.  John  B.  Clark  is  our  greatest  and  most 
brilliant  economic  scholar.  His  latest  book, 
"  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory  as  Applied  to 
Modern  Problems  of  Industry  and  Public  Poli- 
cy" (Macmillan),  follows  logically  his  previous 
works  dealing  with  ihe  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  phenomena  of  economic  statics  and  the 
laws  which  govern  them.  He  has  from  the  very 
beginning  noted  the  tendency  toward  the  mass- 
ing of  capital  and  its  use  in  monopolistic  direc- 
tions, and  has  been  our  keenest  mind  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  economic  science 
to  the  profound  changes  occurring  about  us  in  the 
business  world.  The  present  work  is  an  attempt 
to  state  a  few  of  the  laws  of  economic  dynamics. 
Professor  Clark  groups  Ihe  more  general  eco- 
nomic changes  which  affect  the  social  structure 
in  the  following  order:  (l)  increase  of  popula- 
tion, involving  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor; 

(2)  increase  m  the  stock  of  productive  wealth; 

(3)  improvements  in  method ;  (4)  improve- 
ments in  organization;  (5)  changes  in  consum- 
ers' wants.  Professor  Clark  has  omitted  a  large 
part  of  what  elementary  text-books  in  economics 
usually  contain,  presenting  much  that  they  do 
not  contain  and  which  may  properly  be  used  to 
supplement  them. 

Among  recently  published  economic  treatises 
two  may  be  said  to  have  especial  timeliness, — 
■'  The  Growth  of  Large  Fortunes,"  by  G.  P. 
Walkins,  published  for  the  American  Economic 
Association  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  and 
"The  Distribution  of  Ownership,"  by  Joseph 
Harding  Underwood,  one  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity series  of  studies  in  history,  economics, 
and  public  law,  also  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lans.  Both  of  these  studies  involve,  of  course, 
a  somewhat  full  discussion  of  various  phases  of 
corporate  ownership.  Dr,  Underwood  in  his 
monograph  reviews  not  only  the  liberty  of  cor- 
porate ownership  but  the  abuse  of  the  power  in 
the  various  forms  of  regulation,  together  with 
the  various  ameliorations  of  inequitable  distri- 
bution. 

A  compilation  has  been  made  of  the  records 
in  the  recent  Colorado  Springs  lighting  contro- 
versy by  Henry  Floyd,  consulting  engineer 
(New  York;  Illuminatmg  Engineering  Publish- 
ing Company),  In  this  controversy  the  two 
parties  were  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  and 
the  Pike's  Peak  Hydro- Electric  Company,  of 
Ihe  same  city.  It  decided  for  the  first  time  in 
a  judicial  way  three  questions  of  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  electric  light- 
ing: (1)  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "an  arc 
light  of  standard  2000  candle-power;  (2)  the 
monetary  damage  accruing  by  the  substitution 
of  a  6.6  ampere  series  alternating-current  arc 
lamp  for  "  an  arc  light  of  standard  2000  candle- 
power,"  and  (3)  the  financial  damage  resulting 
from  the   failure   to   maintain   the  substituted 


lamps  at  their  normal  operating  conditions.  The 
opinions  of  man;^  of  Ihe  leading  expprts  of  the 
country  on  questions  of  hghting,  arc  lamps,  and 
illumination  were  put  on  record  under  oath. 
This  fact,  taken  together  with  the  importance  of 
the  questions  settled,  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  full  history  of  the  case  in  book  form. 

Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie's  "  Essa);s  on  Municipal 
Administration "  (Macmillan)  is  a  series  of 
papers  and  articles  dealing  (1)  with  problems 
of  organization  and  the  legal  relation  of  cities  to 
the  State;  (2)  with  municipal  functions  and 
activities,  and  (3)  with  municipal  government 
in  Europe  as  observed  by  the  author  during  a 
visit  in  the  year  1906.  The  final  essay  treats  of 
instruction   in  municipal  government. 

A  series  of  four  lectures  on  municipal  owner- 
ship delivered  at  Harvard  University  last  year 
by  Leonard  Darwin  is  published  in  New  York 
by  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co.  These  lectures  afford 
the  American  reader  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  current  views  held  in  England  on 
the  relation  of  taxation,  wages,  direct  employ- 
ment, and  so  forth,  to  the  question  of  public 
ownership. 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAI,  STUDY. 

"  A  Mind  That  Found  Itself :  An  Auto- 
biography," is  the  title  of  a  work  that  imme- 
diately challenges  the  attention  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.).  The  author,  Mr.  Qifford  W. 
Beers,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  insane  a  few  years  ago  and  to  be 
committed,  first  to  a  private  sanitarium,  and' 
later  to  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  This 
book  is  an  account  of  his  experiences,  written 
several  years  after  recovery,  and  as  regards  its 
credibility  it  is  supported  by  no  less  an  authori- 
ty than  Prof.  William  James,  the  psychologist, 
who  declares  that  as  tor  contents  it  is  lit  to 
remain  in  literature  as  a  classic  account  from 
within  of  an  insane  persMi's  psycholt^y.     In 
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titniinilnp  (III   Itiiiit'  (til   {iiHtiiit  IiimI  in  niitiil  llir  wotk  mtitlvd  "Sanitary  Engineering  of  Build- 

Mihi«itt\      III      ltli>     lililliiMt     iti     null   If ';M:|ltlt.     '•(>  illK'-" 

I'ltlitl    in   •)>  iliitLi    \\illi   itu    in  :inr,  tin     InnmlinK  OTIIKR  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

■Hill    ini|iM\niiMt    nl     i      iii|i|\     (ni     (iMliIlt     I'llnra 

linit  I'M  ill!    Mitiiiii,    Mill  iIm    iintui  I  nil  111   ni   (lir        AiMoiiK   notable  now   editions,  collections,  or 

uiJiln   i.«  -nl'-inlM    Inml  •  im   lln    ihiIumi  :uiiI  Ii  anslatitMis   of   classics    we   have   received    Ed- 

iMiliMx  tn.nl  i«l  nii>ili  I  in  niiiniMi';  wluiiiii  iiHMi  uhMu.  i  iosso's  stiulv  ot  Ibsen  (**  Henrik  Ibsen  ' — 

s  \\    nnl  n.  Mon-   il«  .  i  i      ni  (lull    iiii  ipii  lit   and  S^  nbncr*^  ^    in  tlio  series  of  literary  lives  edited 

,  ,ti  tM.       I  M«       ni  n     Iv.     ti.ii.il        I  111     .inlh.M'-,  h\    i  >r.   \V.   Kobert<on   Xicoll :  the  first  two  vol- 

nni  nn.     ni   n  .H    \     nimpu    ni    hi   i.iinii'       In  ninrs  i»t  llio  Complete  works  of  Ibsen  which  arc 

^^^t     M,  1.1-    .<!    Pi.'i,     .1     l.nn«  ..       in    •>\\\\\    m  l^cnu;   edited    u\   eleven  volmnes  for  the   Scrib- 

I,  ni|  .  I     n  •..'.!  1  I  (1     n    1     n  1%  pi.M,  luMr       \1  r.cis  1>\    \\  iliiani    Archer:   the  two  volumes  of 

ill,  M>  :i    M    .11  ,1,-  ,       iIm\  1      ni    iht    n).n;.u:t  iiuni  UiiMn'«i'cine     Biorr.son's     "In     God's     Way' 

,1  1,1  i.i.M-. -1     I.  1   ii',    ni    lUi  .  ihi    t.ni..h»'.  x\\M  k\\,w\\v,V.,\\\^.     Tiwris'.atod     by     Elizabeth     Car- 

11    I'.-i-.    .        ..    ,  .-iinri^    ,,>i:,  ,n,il     .in.'   b.;\»'  r.'.;cl'..\c'. .  vf\o:.-.l  vv\;:Tr.e>  of  Scott  and  Dickens 

i.-,  1    \\..  ■      '-,      jo^'i,:  ..  .^»    ,M    «ii.,n\    nn.  !»;i:»-n;  wlv.ch  ,-.;e  >c".r.i;  hrv^;:j::^:  o'.:t  by  McClurg  &  Co. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ebb  and  Flow  ^^^   internationalism   of  capital  are  arriving  at  Ellis  Island.     Yet  this  was 

in  Labor      and    labor    has    far    outstripped  the  situation  in  some  weeks  of  December  and 

*^  *  *'      that  of  politics,  diplomacy,  and  January.     In  March  about  three  times  as 

the  mailed  fist.     The  world  movements  at  many  foreigners  were  going  back  as  were  ar- 

the  present  time  are  commercial  and  indus-  riving.    The  people  who  return  are  of  course 

trial,  with  the  labor  factor  of  chief  impor-  for  the  most  part  a  class  of  men  who  are 

tance.     The  migration  of  peoples  and  races  either  unmarried   or  have  not  yet  brought 

in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  motive  their  families  to  the  United  States.     They 

of  economic  advantage,  was  greater  than  any-  are  able  to  earn  perhaps  five  times  as  much 

thing  that  the  world  had  ever  known  before,  per  day  in  this  country  as  in  Italy  or  else- 

but  it  is  already  evident  that  the  mobility  where   in   southeastern    Europe;   and   when 

of  labor  is  to  be  far  greater  in  this  new  cen-  steady  work  ceases  here  they  can  live  much 

tury  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  period.   For  more  cheaply  and  happily  on  their  savings 

example,  the  backward  flow  of  laborers  from  by  going  back  to  the  provinces  of  their  origin, 
the  United  States  to  Europe,  as  witnessed 

during  the  past  few  months,  affords  just  as  ^^^^  We  may  assume  that  steerage  or 
striking  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  de-  Remarkable  third-class  passenger  travel  repre- 
velopment  of  the  international  labor  market  ^'"^^*'  sents  the  labor  movement  to  which 
as  is  shown  by  the  great  tidal  wave  of  labor  we  have  reference  in  the  present  discussion, 
migration  to  this  country  in  the  prosperous  and  we  may  ignore  the  volume  of  first  and 
seasons  just  previous  to  the  business  reaction  second  class  travel.  With  this  understand- 
of  1907.  So  far  as  European  immigrants  are  ing,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  certain 
concerned,  the  situation  now  regulates  itself  figures  which  we  have  obtained  from  the 
precisely  as  we  have  at  various  times  in  this  highest  statistical  authority  in  the  employ  of 
magazine  pointed  out  to  our  readers.  the  steamship  companies.  Giving  round  fig- 
ures for  the  purposes  of  easy  comparison, 
The  When  the  influx  becomes  very  340,0(X)  people  went  back  to  Europe  from 
Eastward  large  the  advocates  of  restriction  Atlantic  ports  in  the  year  1906,  while  560,- 
grow  deeply  in  earnest  and  they  000  went  back  in  the  year  1907.  An  even 
bring  forth  many  facts  to  show  that  some-  more  significant  comparison  is  to  be  found 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  swollen  by  taking  the  last  three  months  of  the  two 
volume  of  immigration.  But  it  invariably  calendar  years.  In  October,  November,  and 
happens  that,  just  as  their  arguments  seem  December  of  1906,  121,000  steerage  passen- 
to  impress  the  country  deeply,  the  steamship  gers  returned  to  Europe,  while  264,000  re- 
companies, — ^with  their  varied  sources  of  in-  turned  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1907. 
formation  and  their  careful  and  constant  Still  more  interesting,  perhaps,  are  the  fig- 
study  of  the  subject, — begin  to  find  evidence  ures  for  the  opening  weeks  of  the  present 
of  a  turning  of  the  tide.  There  are  always  year  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year, 
many  returning  laborers,  particularly  Italians  We  have  obtained  statistics  for  the  ten  open- 
who  go  back  to  Naples  or  Sicily  for  the  win-  ing  weeks,  including  January,  February,  and 
ter  months.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  find  al-  nearly  half  of  March.  During  these  weeks, 
most  five  times  as  many  steerage  passengers  to  give  the  exact  figures  compiled  by  the 
embarking  from  New  York  for  Europe  as  steamship  companies,  the  arrivals  from  Eu- 
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rope  were  44,712,  and  the  departures  from  they  are  the  more  progressive  citizens  for 
America  for  Europe  were  131,740.  We  are,  what  they  have  teamed  in  America.  In  the 
of  course,  confining  our  comparison  to  third-  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  prefer  the 
class  passengers.  The  figures  for  the  open-  United  States,  become  useful  citizens,  send 
ing  ten  weeks  of  1907  were  almost  exactly  their  children  to  our  schools,  and  become 
reversed,— that  is  to  say,  139,052  arrived  part  and  parcel  of  our  great  English-spealt- 
from  Europe,  and  43,642  took  the  return  ing  democratic  community.  In  a  general 
voyage.  The  steamship  companies  thus  car-  sense,  this  freedom  of  labor  migration  as  be- 
ried  about  the  same  number  of  passengers,  tween  Europe  and  America  is  not  a  harmful 
but  last  year  three-fourths  of  the  steerage  thing,  and  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by 
travel  was  from  Europe  to  America,  while  harsh  or  arbitrary  restrictions.  Its  careful 
for  the  co;  responding  period  this  year  three-  and  intelligent  regulation,  on  the  other  hand, 
fourths  of  the  travel  has  been  from  America  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  There  is  no 
to  Europe.  There  is  to-day  no  great  move-  reason  why,  under  cloak  of  the  freedom  of 
ment  based  so  precisely  upon  accurate  infor-  the  labor  market,  we  should  allow  this  coun- 
mation  as  the  movement  in  the  labor  market,  try  to  be  a  dumping-ground  for  the  depend- 
European  workmen  do  not  come  here  unless  ent  or  the  vicious  classes.  Since  the  steam- 
there  is  a  definite  demand  for  their  services,  ship  companies  have  the  largest  motive  in  the 
and  millions  of  letters  going  back  and  forth  promotion  of  rhis  kind  of  migration,  it  is  a 
stimulate  or  retard  the  movement,  according  good  plan  to  throw  heavy  responsibilities 
to  conditions.  There  is  of  course  a  normal  upon  them  and  to  compel  them  to  aid  our 
return  migration  that  has  to  do  with  the  Government  in  every  way  by  sifting  the  unfit 
seasons  of  the  year  and  certain  kinds  of  em-  fjom  the  fit  in  the  provinces  of  their  origin 
ployment.  But  beyond  that  normal  move-  or  at  the  ports  where  they  take  passage, 
ment,  changes  in  the  ratios  are  to  be  regarded 

as  a  sort  of  barometer  indicating  the  condi-       ^,^^  Almost  all  of  those  who  now  ar- 

tion  of  industry  and   trade  in  the   United       ^J"         rive  know  exactly  where  they  are 

States.  "°    "'  ■     going  and  what  they  arc  to  do. 

The  immigration  movement  is  far  less  hap- 

Umlu       Their  long  marches  and  voyages    hazard  or  unguided  than  most  people  suppose. 

0/  as  members  of  the  world's  army    It  subjects  us  to  many  critical  and  difficult 

of  workers  help  to  train  and  edu-    problems,  particularly  in  our  great  cities,  but 

cate  these  people.     In  due  time  the  energetic    we  have  been  dealing  with  such  questions  upon 

ones  establish  themselves  with  their  families    the  whole  in  a  satisfactory  way.     New  York 

either  on   this  side  of  the  water  or  in  Eu-    is  now  the  largest  Italian  city  in  the  world 

rope.     If  they  settle  down  in  their  old  homes    excepting   possibly    Naples.      Buenos    Aires, 

where  there  are  a  good  many  influ- 
ential Italians,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  United  States  as  a  groit 
center  for  people  of  that  race;  but 
as  compared  with  New  York  there 
is  only  a  handful  of  Italians  in 
the  Argentine  capital.  The  Ital- 
ian chil)lren  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  are  a  host  of  bright 
and  patriotic  little  learners,  and  the 
Italian  voters  of  New  York  are  a 
mighty  phalanx.  It  will  be  a  good 
while  before  they  rise  tn  the  ethi- 
cal political  standards  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  and  Tammany  will 
know  how  to  manage  them  better 
than  the  reformers.  But  the  public 
schools  wili  make  good  citizens  out 
BACK  raoM  iHKRi  k.  ^£  ^.j^^  Hsing  generation,  and  even 

THK  (iEBMAN  MrcHABT.:  "WekoD..^!     Yon  ™me  «   Ihe         Tammanv     itself     responds    some- 
rlght  moment  to  help  p"?  the  new  QeroKui  WiM."  ,  ■,       .  ^  ,      , 

From  PI*  (BerllD).  what  to  the  improving  standards 
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of  civilization  and  municipal  government. 
The  great  desire  of  educational  leaders  like 
Dr.  Maxwell,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  New- 
York  school  system,  is  to  make  education 
practical  and  to  make  the  work  of  the  schools 
contribute  directly  to  the  demand  for  trained 
workers  and  good  citizens, 

jeaiM  ■^  ^°^  '^*  Jewish  race,  it  has 
la  the  found  its  Zion  in  America,  and 
"""""'"■  New  York  is  its  Jerusalem.  The 
prosperity  and  swift  progress  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
schools  are  crowded  with  Jewish  children, 
who  are  hopeful,  ambitious,  and  studious  to 
a  degree  quite  unsurpassed.  The  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  public-school  system  of  New  York 
City,  and  which  is  now  flourishing  under  the 
brilliant  and  indefatigable  headship  of  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Finley,  is  fast  becoming  the 
foremost  Jewish  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  the  City  College  are  Jews. 
They  are  eager  for  advancement  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  world,  and  they  are 
not  slow  in  making  their  way.  Already, 
even  with  the  Jewish  influx  so  recent  in  its 
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large  proportions,  it  is  stated  that  of  11,000 
lawyers  in  New  York  City  more  than  5000 
are  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  proportion 
of  the  doctors  of  medicine  is  very  large,  while 
in  successful  mercantile  pursuits  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  the  men  of  Jewish  birth  arc 
even  more  dominant  than  in  the  professions. 
But  for  two  or  three  powerful  factors,  they 
dominate  in  the  field  of  finance.  They  own 
most  of  the  great  department  stores.  Men 
of  Jewish  origin  own  a  majority  of  the  New 
York  newspapers.  Their  advancement  here 
has  been  under  conditions  of  free  opportunity, 
and  in  return  they  clearly  owe  a  debt  of 
patriotism  to  the  institutions  of  this  country 
that  should  be  to  them  fully  as  sacred  as  their 
sense  of  race  feeling. 

Smi  There  was  a  time  when  every 
iBtideiHiof  detail  of  Irish  politics  was  fol- 
""'""'■  lowed  so  closely  in  the  United 
States  that  our  leading  politicians  of  both 
parties  felt  obliged  to  give  close  attention  to 
every  phase  of  the  Irish  question.  But  the 
Irish  here  have  become  so  fully  American- 
ized that  they  no  longer  force  British  poli- 
tics into  American  campaigns.    St,  Patrick's 
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Day  last  month  had  as  little  bearing  upon  and  public  bathhouses  be(>an,  when  Mr.  Gil- 
politics  in  its  pleasant  and  kindly  observance  der  and  his  associates  made  their  first  report 
as  a  Scotch  celebration  of  St.  Andrew's  Day.  on  tenements  and  overcrowding,  and  later 
liut  at  that  very  moment  last  month  the  when  Mr.  De  Forest  made  his  great  analy- 
Italians  of  New  Vork,  in  so  far  as  tbey  had  sis  and  study  of  the  situation  and  secured 
come  from  the  Island  of  Sicily,  were  com-  the  present  laws  anil  administrative  system 
pelling  the  whole  metropolis  to  take  note  of  regulating  the  subject,  there  were  conditions 
the  fact  that  a  Sicilian  in  the  Italian  cabinet  existing  that  have  now  to  a  great  extent  been 
was  under  charges  and  in  disfavor.  And  remedied.  The  slums  of  New  York  as  they 
^vhen  their  festive  dajs  and  seasons  come  existed  twenty  years  ago  are  as  extinct  as  the 
about,  the  Italians  of  New  York  celebrate  Indian  tribe  that  sold  Manhattan  Island  for 
more  ardently  and  elaborately  than  any  other  the  traditional  handful  of  trinkets,  Popu- 
element  of  the  city's  great  cosmopolitan  pop-  lation  is  still  far  too  dense,  but  the  situation 
Illation.  It  is  very  instructive  to  note  the  is  comparatively  manageable.  The  funda- 
work  of  the  health  authorities  of  New  York  mental  remedy  lies  in  the  improvement  of 
as  they  bring  scientific  administration  to  bear  transit  facilities;  and  therein  lies  the  impor- 
upon  the  protection  of  the  city  from  epidem-  tance  of  the  great  project  for  an  electric  rall- 
ies and  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate.  road  under  the  Hudson  River,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  is  described  by  a  member  of 
Mtith  ^*  '*  natural  that  a  vast  influx  of  the  staff  of  this  magazine  in  an  article  be- 
"idi  ^"'''^'S"  population  should  result  ginning  on  page  425  of  the  present  number. 
"""  "''  in  the  overcrowding  of  tenement 
houses.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  on  ^^^^^^  The  municipal  subway  system 
Manhattan  Island  due  to  restricted  territory  Prog-  now  runs  trains  to  Borough  Hall, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  situation,  the  ""'  Brooklyn,  by  way  of  a  tunnel 
change  for  the  better  has  been  amazing  dur-  recently  opened,  and  the  other  tunnels  and 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years.  When  tlie  subject  bridges  now  under  construction  or  definitely 
of  tenement- house  reform  was  first  agitated  planned  will  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
in  New  York,  when  men  like  Mr,  Jacob  A.  people  into  homes  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Is- 
Riis  were  writing  on  unsanitary  East-Side  land,  and  Westchester  County,  Such  improve- 
houses,  when  the  movement  for  small  parks  ments  do  not,  of  course,  send  the  poorest 
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class  of  people  to  the  suburbs,  but  they  re-  the  improper  granting  of  naturalization  pa- 
lieve  the  pressure  upon  housing  facilities,  and  pers.    A  chief  objection,  indeed,  to  the  rapid 
so  give  the  poorer  classes  who  remain  in  the  influx  of  foreigners  was  their  manipulation 
congested  districts  a  little  more  elbow  room,  for  political  purposes  by  unscrupulous  part]r 
and  make  it  more  feasible  for  the  municipal  bosses,  who  had  them  naturalized  in  droves 
authorities    to    enforce    proper     regulation,  and  handled  them  at  the  polls  like  cattle,  pay- 
Last  month  the  whole  subject  of  congested  ing  so  much  a  head  for  their  votes.     It  is  not 
population  was  most  ably  discussed  in  New  feasible  at  present  to  apply  the  test  of  read- 
York  at  a  series  of  conferences  held  in  con-  ing   and    writing   to    the   incoming   laborer. 
nection  with  an  ingenious  exhibition  in  the  But  it  is  altogether  feasible  to  refuse  the  po- 
Natural  History  Museum  which  illustrated  litical  franchise  to  any  foreign-born  inhabi- 
by  means  of  models  and  various  devices  the  tant  of  this  country  who  is  not  well  qualified 
whole  subject  of  New  York's  housing  con-  to  cast  a  ballot.     All  over  the  country  this 
ditions.  year  there  is  a  dearth  of  the  old-time  rush  and 
scramble  for  the  issuance  of  final  papers  to 
PgiUlcai      As  remarkable  as  anything  is  the  crowds  of  foreigners  who  can  barely  speak 
Improui-     condition  of  comparative  good  or-  the    English    language    and    whose    claims 
"""         der  in  political  U':  that  has  come  would  not  bear  close  inspection, 
about,  not  through  convulsive  reforms,  but 

by  a  steady  movement  that  all  classes  of  pol-  iiatumii-  "^^^  "^^  situation  has  been 
iticians  have  had  to  recognize.  Election  /"/"'"  brought  about  chiefly  throu^ 
frauds  are  doubtless  to  some  extent  perpe-  «/"'"'■  gj,  improvement  in  the  law  and 
trated  even  under  present  conditions,  IJut  its  administration.  What  this  means  is 
they  are  of  little  magnitude  and  result  when  shown  in  an  article  contributed  to  our  pages 
compared  with  conditions  that  prevailed  this  month  by  the  Hon.  Atford  W.  Cooley, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  those  days  of  New  York,  now  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
the  whole  country  was  apprehensive,  when-  eral  at  Washington.  Mr,  Cooley  gives  full 
ever  a  Presidential  year  came  around,  lest  credit  to  the  work  of  the  commission  on  the 
the  national  outcome  might  be  determined  by  naturalization  laws  headed  by  the  Hon.  Mil- 
frauds  perpetrated  In  the  lower  wards  of  '.on  J.  Purdy,  whose  report  resulted  in  the 
New  York  City.  One  of  the  chief  forms  of  piesent  Improved  system.  Mr.  Purdy  has 
fraudulent  activity  In  Presidential  years  was  for  some  years  been  chief  assistant  to  the  At- 


ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY    AT    THE    EXHIBITION     TO 
ILLUSTKATE    NEW    YORK'S    CONGESTED    POPULATION. 

(ThlB  block  on  the  East  Slda  shows  coDdiUona  prior  to  1»00.     I(  mntflioed  nearly  3,000  people,  living 
under  Improper  condltlaQB.    A.  grekt  change  has  alreadr  been  accompllahed.) 
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Hon  Alford  W.  I 


I.  Milton  J.  Purdy. 


lUPOBTANT 


r*e  Pacific 
Labor 

Marlict. 


tomcy-General  and  has  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
-  ticc  under  three  successive  Attorney -Generals. 
-But  with  all  his  efforts  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  apainst  restraint  of  trade,  he  has 
perhaps  done  nothing  of  so  much  practical 
use  as  his  work  for  the  reform  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  admission  of  foreiirncrs  to  our 
citizenship.  These  laws  could  in  the  future 
be  made  still  more  severe  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  and  without  injustice  or 
hardship  to  any  applicant. 

The  problems  that  concern  the 
nations  now  occupying  the  coitsts 
of  the  Paciiic  Ocean  have  also 
become  industrial,  and  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  furnishes  the  key  to  several  difficult 
situations.  Thus  the  Japanese  question,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  our  Pacific  Coast,  is 
purely  one  of  labor.  The  Japanese  can  earn 
ten  times  as  much  in  California,  Oregon,  or 
Washington  as  they  can  earn  in  Japan.  They 
are  no  longer  content  to  live  under  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  a  quarter  of  a  ccatury 
ago,  because  as  a  people  they  have  felt  the 
stirring  of  new  ambitions  and  have  perceived 
great  possibilities  within  their  grasp.  They 
are  a  prolific  people,  and  they  produce  a  sur- 
plus population  that  is  not  content  to  starve 
on  a  handful  of  rice  a  day,  but  that  is  ener- 


getic enough  to  push  out  into  the  interna- 
tional labor  market,  where  the  awards  arC; 
rich  and  sure,  I'he  Japanese  laborer  can 
earn  as  much  in  a  few  years  on  our  coast  as 
in  an  entire  lifetime  at  home.  P2very  son  of 
Japan  vrhn  goes  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  else- 
ivhere  is  under  bonds  to  return  whenever 
needed  or  called  for,  and  he  is  working  as 
much  for  the  welfare  of  his  countr>'  as  for 
his  own  persona!  benefit.  The  intense  pa- 
triotism of  the  Japanese  is  a  thing  hard  for 
us  to  understand,  and  it  explains  many  things 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  by  nations 
and  governments  having  to  deal  with  the 
Japanese  people. 

Japaneae  '^'^^  succcss  of  Japan  by  land 
Sci-  and  by  sea  in  fighting  first  the 
Chinese  and  then  the  Russians 
has  naturally  given  them  a 
and  importance  that  is  emhar 
to  their  own  leaders.  The 
of  Japan  have  never  undersi 
cial  considerations  had  1 
of  the  war  against  Russi; 


iing  at  times 
in;on  people 
■rsiood  that  finan- 
iiited  the  duration 
and  that  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  about 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  were  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  the  Jap.incsc  statesmen.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  Japanese  against  this  country  is 
due  to  the  belief  among  the   soldiers  and 
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1  people  that  our  Government  lifted  ^  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  rather  hard  , 
its  hand  to  stop  cheir  irresistible  march  Hara  situation,  inasmuch  as  the  United 
across  Russia,  and  prevented  their  seizure  of  "'  °"'  States  offers  so  tempting  a  field 
territory  and  their  exaction  of  a  large  money  to  Oriental  laborers  who  are  eager  for  high 
indemnity.  It  is  this  feeling  that  has  made  it  wages.  As  communication  grows  easier,  and 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  have  the  habit  of  travel  to  find  lucrative  employ- 
been  to  arrange  with  Japan  about  the  labor  ment  becomes  more  widely  diffused  through- 
question.  But  the  relations  between  the  two  out  the  Orient,  this  problem  of  the  intenia- 
governments  have  been  cordial  at  all  times,  tional  labor  market  along  the  shores  of  the 
and  the  influx  of  Japanese  coolies  has  now  Pacific  Is  not  going  to  be  solved  without  seri- 
almost  entirely  ceased.  The  visit  of  our  ous  future  difficulties.  The  Australians  ap- 
fleet  to  the  Pacific  has  brought  about  no  ir-  predate  its  gravity  quite  as  much  as  do  the 
ritation  such  as  was  predicted  in  certain  Californians.  It  has  for  some  time  been  a 
quarters,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  our  crucial  question  in  South  Africa,  and  it  is 
considering  at  Washington  a  Japanese  ex-  becoming  an  uppermost  theme  In  South 
elusion  law.  The  Japanese  Government  has  America  as  well  as  Canada.  We  have 
such  control  over   the  movements  of  every  chosen  to  hold  the  United  States  for  a  white 


Japanese  subject  that  it  can  divert  the  coolies  man's  country,  and   we  shall  probably  suc- 

from  our  ports,  and  see  that  they  are  em-  ceed,  although  the  future  has  its  own  history 

ployed  somewhere  else.    And  it  will  undoubt-  to  write  in  ways  not  yet  wholly  determined, 

ediy  accomplish  this  object  for  the  present.  The  competition  of  races  is  only  begun. 


(The  above  oirtnon.  from  a  South  AmerlcHn  paper,  la  typical  uf  nmny  that  hate  appeared  In  Europe  aad 
throughout  (he  world,  I(  Intimates  that  in  case  ot  trouble  between  Amerlcn  Bnd  Japan  Bnglaad  would  at 
ODce  break  the  aMUiDce  now  existing  with  Ihe  Japanese  fiovemment.  while  China  looks  upon  the  whole  ait- 
UBtlon  with  an  air  of  helpless  dlatresa.  The  cartoon  Is  InterestlnB  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment on  March  20  accepled  a  cordial  Invltallon  from  the  Japanese  Government  to  have  the  fleet  vlalt 
Vokohama  in  the  course  of  Its  peaceful  progresB  around  the  world.  The  visit  o(  our  fleet  will  remind  Japan 
of  rommodore  Perrj's  visit  long  ago  and  ot  the  numerouB  evidencea  of  good  will  toward  Japan  shown  by 
the  OovcmiQent  and  people  of  the  United  States.) 
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American  ^^  ^  "^^  ^  hundred  years  since  best  were  of  opinion  that  not  one  colored 
Race  the  United  States  abolished  the  man  in  a  thousand  would  have  voted  for 
foreign  slave  trade.  But  for  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  he  were  coming  up  for  re- 
law,  which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  election.  And  in  this  swift  change  of  feel- 
of  1808,  we  should  have  been  in  a  very  differ-  ing  the  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  negroes  in 
ent  position  when  emancipation  came.  Some  this  country  were  to  a  large  extent  led  by 
of  our  Southern  States  would  have  been  per-  the  educated  men  of  their  race,  who  should 
manently  African,  like  Haiti  and  Jamaica,  not  have  been  so  prejudiced  or  so  mer- 
Our  race  problem  in  the  South  is  sufficiently  curial.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
delicate  and  difficult  as  matters  stand.  It  disbanding  of  the  colored  troops  in  conse- 
requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  for-  quence  of  the  outrage  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
bearance,  and  it  can  only  be  solved  by  the  could  not  have  been  due  on  the  President's 
slow  processes  of  advancing  civilization.  The  part  to  race  prejudice,  and  it  should  have 
negro  race  is  not  making  a  success  of  its  been  treated  as  an  army  question,  and  not  as 
Haitian  Republic,  and  it  could  not  have  one  relating  to  negroes  as  su»-h. 
made  a  success  of  the  permanent  administra- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  or  Lou-  p,„„.„„.,„^  Steps  for  the  re-enlistment  of  the 

T                         1        r        1              1  •  1         •        •  '"^  Brownsville         *^ ,               .      ,         , ,  ,         ,     , 

isiana.  It  must  make  further  solid  gains  in  Affair  in  members  of  the  disbanded  com- 
civilization  before  it  can  succeed  well  in  the  New  Phases,  ^^^^^^  jj^j  already  been  taken  by 
work  of  government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  when  the  process  of  re-enlist- 
the  present  troubles  in  Haiti  will  lead  to  an  ment  was  interrupted  by  the  long  and  ex- 
arrangement  under  which  that  republic  will  liaustive  Senate  investigation  in  response  to 
accept  the  protection  of  the  Unfted  States  Senator  Foraker's  demand.  A  majority  of 
under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  finan-  the  Senate  committee  has  supported  the  ac- 
cial  stability  and  freedom  from  revolutions,  tion  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Presi- 
With  the  friendly  aid  of  our  Government,  dent  in  a  report  made  last  month.  Senator 
the  negro  race  in  Haiti  may  by  degrees  prove  Foraker  and  three  others, — namely.  Senators 
to  the  world  its  capacity  to  make  progress  Hemenway,  Scott,  and  Bulkeley, — made  a 
and  govern  itself.  Our  own  educated  ne-  minority  report.  Meanwhile,  the  President 
groes  should  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  West  had  acted  in  pursuance  of  the  conclusion  of 
Indies,  which  are  destined  to  belong  mainly  ^ht  Senate's  inquirj',  and  on  Mar<^  1 1  he 
to  their  race.  summed  up  the  case  in  a  brief  message  to 

Congress,  reminding  it  of  the  action  taken  by 

ciannishness  ^^  '^  °"^>'  "^tural  that  a  racc  so  the  War   Department    for   re-enlisting  the 

V7^T  ^^^^^^^^  enslaved  should  be  clan-  discharged  soldiers  in  December,  1906.    The 

can  egroes.  ^-^^^     .^j^^  Hebrew  people,— put  President  now  asks  Congress  to  extend  the 

to     disadvantage     in      many     countries,—  ^ime  within  which  the  department  may  pcr- 

have  been   driven   to  an   intense  loyalt>'  to  ^lit   ^he   re-enlistment   of   as   many   as   arc 

their  own  people  as  against  Gentiles.     The  deemed  free  from  guilty  connection  with  the 

Japanese,  wherever  scattered,  are  absolutely  Brownsville  outrage.     The  incident  in  our 

for  one  another  and  for  their  own  govern-  judgment   could    from    the   beginning   have 

ment.    The  Irish,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  been  left  safelv  to  be  solved  by  the  War 

their  wrongs,  were  always  united   in  their  Department.     The  political  purposes  of  the 

opposition  to  England,  however  they  might  long  agitation  that  has  been  maintained  are 

quarrel  among  themselves.     It  is  not  strange  too  obvious  for  discussion, 
that  the  American  negroes  should  be  bound 

together  by  a  deep  racial  instinct  so  powerful  ^^       *  There  has  been   no   pretense  or 

that  it  controls  them  under  all  circumstances.  Concerns     secrecy  in  the  claim  that,  by  at- 

Sincc  they  possess  this  instinct,  it  is  extreme-  *'''  ^"f*-     tacking  the  Administration  upon 

ly  important  that  their  leaders  should  learn  its  action   in  discharging  these  soldiers,  the 

wisdom  and  self-control.     Because  of  several  opponents  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft 

earlier  incidents  which  seemed  favorable  to  would  be  enabled  to  control,    the   Southern 

their  race,  the  American  negroes  were  almost  negro  delegations  to  the  national  convention, 

idolatrous    in    their    support    of    President  and  would  also  contrdl  the  important  negro 

Roosevelt.    Then  came  an  incident  of  army  vote  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  \ork,  and  some 

discipline  which  happened  to  affect  colored  other  States.     But  the  claim  has  been  too 

troops;   and   those  who  knew  the   negroes  open  and  the  motive  has  been  too  obvious. 
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But  for  the  approach  of  a 

Presidential    election    the 

whole    affair    would    have 

been  handled  in  an  entirely 

different  way.     The  thing 

for  negro  leaders  to  see  is 

that  this  incident  has  sub- 
jected them  to  3  serious  test. 

If  their  race  prejudice  could 

be  played  upon  so  easily,  it 

would  only  show  that  they 

were  not  growing  as  fast  in 

sagacity  as  their  real  friends 

had  hoped.     They  gain  lit- 
tle for  their  race  by  acting 

together  as  a  political  class. 

There    are    ample    reasons 

to    afford    explanation    for 

their  solidarity,  but  it  will 

be    to    their    advantage    to 

learn  to  act  in  public  affairs 

in    disregard    of    the    race 

line.     It  has  been  said  that 

the     Brownsville     incident 

woTild    make    Mr.    Taft's 

nomination    impossible,    or 

that  if  he  were  nominated      hon.  frank  h,  hitchcock,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  tafi  cam- 

it  would  prevent  his  elec-  paicn  in  the  east  and  south. 

tion.     The    prospects    now 

are  that  it  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  re-    to  be  the  fir^t  choice  of  the  Empire  State,  Mr. 

ceiving  the  nomination  at  Chicago;  and,  if  he    Taft  is  undoubtedly  the  second  choice  of  the 

should    be    nominated,    it    is    hardly    to    be    Republican   voters   by  a  vast  majority.     A 

tliought  that  negroes  who  have  usually  voted    good   deal  has  been  published   in  the  news- 

the  Republican  ticket  would  fail  to  vote  for    papers  about  the  activity  and  extent  of  the 

so    representative   a    leader   of    their   party,    organization  that  is  promoting  Mr.  Taft's 

Mr.  Taft  has  never  in  any  way  shown  him-    candidacy,  and  the  costliness  of  the  prelimi- 

pclf  other  than  broad-minded  in  dealing  with   nary  canvass.    Mr.  Vorys,  with  headquarters 

race  questions.  in  Ohio,  remains  in  charge  of  the  movement 

throughout  the  West  and  some  other  parts 

PreaUtn-     There  is  no  reason  for  haste  in   of   the  country.     Mr,   Hitchcock,   recently 

*'o'         making  political   prophecies,  and    First  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  with  his 

the    present    prospect    that    Mr.    office   in   Washington,   is   looking   after  the 

Taft  will  be  the  Republican  nominee  may    Taft  canvass  in  the  East  and  a  part  of  the 

be  greatly  changed   by  unknown  considera-    South.     In  so  far  as  money  has  been  spent,  it 

tions  that  may  subsequently  appear.    West  of    seems  to  have  been  entirely  on  the  surface. 

the  Alleghany  Mountains  Republican  senti-    The  preliminary   fight  in   Ohio  must  have 

ment  seems  to  be  almost  solid  for  the  Secre-    cost   something    for    printing,    traveling  ex- 

'ary  of  War.     Indiana  and  Illinois  are  still    penses,  and  the  other  legitimate  outlays. 

nominally  for  their  declared  candidates;  but 

:t  would  not  be  surprising  if  Vice-President  ^  ,„  ,jg  It  is  not  for  a  moment  charged 
Fairbanks  and  Speaker  Cannon  should  ad-  PniLinarg  by  any  one  that  money  has  been 
vise  their  supporters  to  join   in  making  the  """""•      spent  improperly  in  the  promo- 

thing  unanimous  for  their  genial  and  long-  tion  of  Mr,  Taft's  candidacy,  nor  is  there 
time  friend  William  H.  Taft.  In  New  York  any  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the  money 
there  is  a  very  cordial  feeling  toward  Mr.  that  has  been  used.  Friends  of  Mr.  Taft 
Taft,  which  has  found  easy  and  constant  ex-  who  have  offered  to  contribute  generously 
pression  without  any  hostility  in  it  toward  have  been  told  that  no  money  was  needed. 
Governor  Hughes.    Conceding  the  Governor    Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a 
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man  of  verj-  lary;e  fortune.     Itiiismuch  as  a  known    how    : 

great  deal  has  been   said  ahout  the  nsi-  of  Street  interest 

money  in  the  Taft  campaijin,  it  is  well  that  eral  project  o 

the  co(intr>'  should  be   informed    tliat   Mr.  tion  and  triin] 

Taft  is  under  no  obligations  in  any  direction  Ke|iublifan  cm 

and  that  he  is  aware  of  no  lavish  or  improper  icith  the  polic 

expenditure   for  his  benefit.     All  that  has 

been  done  in  his  behalf  seems  to  have  been        neanVa      Nothing;  has  happened  to  chanpc 

entirely   frank  and  open.      It   must   not  be  *»"        the  prospect  tliac  Mr.  Bryan  will 

supposed    that   money   in   very   cimsiderable  "'       be  imminatcil  iiy  the  Democrats 

sums  has  not  also  been  used   on  behalf  of  in  their  Denver  convention.    The  position  of 

other  candidates.     It  will  perhaps  never  be  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  is  naturally  giving  ■ 
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die  Democrats  much  concern.  On  February 
22  there  was  a  conference  at  Chicago  com- 
posed of  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Inde- 
pendence League,  and  plans  were  then  and 
there  made  for  the  launching  of  a  new  na- 
tional party  as  yet  unnamed.  This  new  party 
is  to  wait  until  after  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  have  been  held,  A 
national  committee  was  formed  with  author- 
ity to  choose  the  place  and  fix  the  date  for 
the  convention.  Mr.  Hearst,  as  head  of  the 
movement,  delivered  a  carefully  prepared 
speech,  which  was  regarded  as  sounding  the 
keynote  of  the  new  national  party's  principles. 
After  a  series  of  generalities  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  platform  as  adopted  at 
Chicago  announces  the  purpose  to  "  destroy 
the  power  of  selfish  special  interests  by  wrest- 
ing from  their  hands  their  main  weapon,  the 
corruption  fund."  The  next  purpose  stated 
is  to  "  correct  some  of  the  obvious  financial 
and  economic  evils  of  the  day."  Another  ob- 
ject is  to  "  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try." In  characterizing  the  present  parties 
Mr.  Hearst  says  that  the  most  bitter  and 
uncompromising  antagonism  is  to  be  found 
between  the  radical  Democratic  party  and  the 
conservative  Democratic  party.  To  some  ex- 
tent he  finds  such  a  cleavage  also  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  declares  it  to  be  uncer- 
tain as  yet  which  wing  of  either  party  will 
be  in  control  of  the  approaching  conventions, 

HhOpMon    Mr.  Hearst  proceeds  as  follows: 

'yirtlti.  ^'  depends  upon  what  particular 
clique  secures  control  of  the  Re- 
publican machinery  whether  that  party  declares 
for  Roosevelt  and  radicahsm,  or  Cannon  and 
conservatism,  or  Hughes  and  hypocrisy. 

The  Democratic  party  has  stood  heroicallj;  for 
Bryan  and  bimetallism,  one  year ;  for  philan- 
thropy in  the  Philippines,  one  year;  for  con- 
servatism and  a  campaign  fund,  one  year,  and 
for  public  ownership  for  part  of  another  year, 
— until,  indeed,  that  deep-rooted  conviction  col- 
lided with  the  Jim  Crow  car. 

The  Democratic  party  accuses  Roosevelt  of 
having  stolen  its  clothes. 

What  clothes? 

Which  suit? 

If  Roosevelt  appropriated  any  Democratic  gar- 
ments, he  probably  found  them  lying  around  un- 
worn, uncared  for,  unclaimed. 

The  political  clothes  of  the  average  politician 
are  not  much  to  steal.  They  too  often  resemble 
the  harlequin  attire  of  a  masquerade. 

Moreover,  by  way  of  diversion,  if  Roosevelt, 
attired  in  the  hoots  and  breeches  of  the  Democ- 
racy, has  frightened  the  country  into  financial 
fits,  what  will  the  probable  effect  on  the  com- 
munity be  of  a  Democratic  President,  arrayed 
in  the  contrasting  colors  of  the  full  Democratic 
regalia? 


Cerrriihl.  t90&.lul.  B.  Pudy 
HON.    WlLLiAM 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  honest  citizens  in 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parlies,  I  main- 
tain that  the  reforms  we  advocate  cannot  well 
be  accomplished  either  with  the  old  parties  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  old  parties. 

La  Foiiitta't  ^'  ^^^  ^""  Supposed  that  Mr, 
Pasi-  Hearst  and  the  Independence 
League  would  support  Mr. 
Bryan  upon  a  radical  platform.  But  the 
breach  now  seems  complete.  It  was  widely 
reported  last  month  that  Senator  La  Follette 
would  be  nominated  for  President  by  the 
new  party.  Mr.  La  Follette,  however,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination. 
Although  he  has  hrolten  the  old  party  ranks 
all  to  pieces  in  Wisconsin,  he  has  always 
fought  his  battles  as  a  Republican,  His 
friends  state  by  authority  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  his  views  within  the  party 
where  so  many  men  of  his  general  way  of 
thinking  are  still  to  he  found.  In  the  course 
of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Aldrich  currency 
bill  last  month,  Mr.  La  Follette  made  a 
powerful  attack  upon  the  concentrated  ' 
power  of  a  well-known  group  of  men  who 
control  the  financial,  transportation,  and  in- 
dustrial interests  that  have  their  business 
headquarters   in   the   Wall   Street   district 
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hold  their  hi^  positions  because  ot  meriL 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  have  great  cor- 
porations, and  they  will  require  men  of  shin- 
ing talents  to  conduct  them.  Some  of  our 
great  corporations  have  been  plundered  by 
the  men  at  .their  heads,  while  others  have 
been  administered  honestly  for  their  stock- 
holders, but  in  1  manner  adverse  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  possible  for  law  and  gov- 
ernment to  help  protect  the  stockholders  and 
also  to  safeguard  the  public  interest.  But  the 
great  corporations  must  go  forward,  and  their 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  country's  pros- 
perity. 

j^  President  Roosevelt  has  been  ad- 
iMjhackia  vocating  a  modification  of  the 
"'""''  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  bill  to  this  end  may  be  passed  in 
the  present  session.  The  National  Civic 
Federation,  as  a  result  of  the  great  confer- 
ence held  last  October  at  Chicago,  has  been 
helping  to  secure  an  agreement  of  all  inter- 
ests upon  a  measure  of  this  kind.  As  con- 
strued by  the  courts,  the  Sherman  law  for- 
bids all  large  combinations  of  a  monopolistic 
tendency,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasona- 
ble in  their  nature  and  conduct.  If  the  law 
is  modified  its  prohibitions  will  apply  only  to 
trusts  and  combinations  that  are  not  fair  and 
reasonable  in  their  principles  and  working. 
Unfortunately,  attention  was  diverted  from  Along  with  this  modification  of  the  law  it  is 
Mr,  La  Follette's  argument  by  the  publica-  desired  by  the  Administration  to  secure  the 
tion  of  his  list  of  about  a  hundred  men  who  national  licensing  or  registration  of  large  cor- 
are  said  to  control  the  economic  affairs  of  porations,  coupled  with  provisions  for  a  cer- 
the  country.  It  was  a  mistake  to  attach  so  tain  amount  of  publicity  and  for  the  govern- 
much  importance  to  particular  individuals,  mental  oversight  of  corporate  methods  ind 
If  anything  is  wrong  it  is  the  system;  and  operations.  If  legislation  of  this  kind  can  be 
there  are  thousands  of  Individuals  who  are  enacted,  American  business  will  be  In  a  posi- 
jusC  as  responsilile  for  the  dei'elopnient  and  tlon  to  follow  its  normal  course  of  dcvelop- 
maintenance  of  our  centralized  business  con-  ment  without  detriment  to  public  Interests, 
ditions  as  are  the  hundred  gentlemen  who  There  ought  to  be  no  instinctive  antagonism 
h^pen  to  be  named  in  Senator  La  Follette's  bet\i-een  business  and  government.  Some 
list  modifications  of   the   law   and    some    much 

needed    reforms    in    our   business    methods 
Buttnttt     ^^  ^^  ^^^  *"  ^^^'^  great  trans-   ought  to  set  American  industry  and  cora- 
iMinr-      portation  systems,  great  industrial    mcrce  upon  the  most  fortunate  and  prosper- 
'  ''■        corporations,  and  great  banks  and    ous  period  in  all  Its  history, 
insurance  companies,  the  only  thing  that  can 

save  them  from  ruin  is  strong  and  masterful  ^^^       As  we  have  constantly   pointed 

leadership.  It  is  not  a  crime  for  a  man  to  "S"*?  **"'■  *^^  normal  trend  of  business 
have  become  powerful  and  conspicuous  in  "*  ""  ™*'  in  this  country,  as  In  Europe,  is 
the  business  world,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  crime  toward  large  combinations.  For  law  and 
to  be  a  business  man  at  all.  To  deal  with  government  to  attempt  the  breaking  down  of 
the  rule  and  not  with  the  exceptions,  it  is  combinations  as  such  is  demoralizing  and  it 
fair  to  say  that  our  American  business  men  is  absurd.  Regulation  and  the  prevention  of 
who  control  large  affairs  arc  trusted  by  many  abuses  are  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of 
whose  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  they   business  itself.     It  is  equally  true  that  die 
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tendency  in  the  labor  world  is  toward  large  could  bring  action  for  damages  against  the 

organizations.    But  the  principles  that  relate  United    Hatters    under    the    Sherman    law. 

to  trades-unions  are  in  their  nature  so  differ-  All   sorts   of   unexpected    things   have   been 

ent  from  those  that  relate  to  combinations  of  done  by  the  courts  in  their  interpretation  of 

capital  that  there  would  be  much  harm  and  that  unfortunate  law  of  1 890. 
no  benefit  in  trying  to  regulate  the  two  things 

under  the  same  statute.  The  Sherman  Anti-  ^^.^  ^^^  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
Trust  law  was  never  intended  to  be  applied  and  boycotting  by  labor  unions  or 
to  trades-unions  or  to  limit  the  methods  em-  ^  ^^  **  against  the  practice  of  blacklist- 
ployed  by  unions  in  their  conflicts  with  capi-  ing  by  combinations  of  employers,  it  is  at 
tal.  In  the  proposed  modifications  of  the  least  certain  that  Congress,  in  passing  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  there  can  be  no  Anti-Trust  act,  had  no  thought  of  dealing 
sensible  objection  to  the  demand  of  the  labor  with  the  methods  used  by  labor  and  capital 
leaders  that  their  unions  should  not  be  sub-  in  their  disputes  with  one  another.  The  Su- 
jected  to  precisely  the  same  forms  of  restric-  preme  Court  is  an  able  and  honest  body,  but 
tion  and  regulation  as  the  combinations  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
capital.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  Courts  are  also  able  and  honest;  and  upon 
of  the  country  has  organized  labor  been  so  the  same  statement  of  facts  the  two  courts 
powerfully  represented  at  Washington  as  reach  exactly  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the 
last  month.  For  one  thing,  the  Government  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law.  The  whole 
officials  were  mediating  under  the  terms  of  business  world  of  America  is  in  confusion  be- 
the  Erdman  act  to  prevent  if  possible  a  gen-  cause  of  decisions  which  have  made  the  pro- 
eral  strike  of  employees  on  the  Southern  hibitions  of  the  Sherman  act  applicable  to 
railroads.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  pro-  reasonable  and  beneficial  agreements  as  well 
posed  reduction  of  wages  all  along  the  line,  as  to  unreasonable  ana  harmful  ones.  The 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under  recent  fashion  of  speaking  of  labor  as  a  com- 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gompers,  was  at  work  modity  and  of  labor  unions  as  "  trusts,"  anal- 
for  a  re-enactment  of  the  Employers*  Liability  agous  to  the  great  industrial  combinations,  is 
bill,  with  good  prospects  of  success.  There  purely  rhetorical  and  fallacious.  The  deci- 
also  seemed  some  chance  for  legislation  re-  sion  in  the  hatters'  case  makes  it  all  the  more 
stricting  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases,  necessary  that  the  Sherman  law  should  be 

either  modified  or  repealed.  Unless  these 
The  Decision  In  "^^^  demand  for  the  exemption  questions  are  dealt  with  squarely  and  frankly 
the  Hatters'  of  labor  unions  from  the  opera-  by  Congress,  they  must  needs  play  a  large 
tion  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  in-  part  in  the  coming  political  campaign, 
volved  difficulties  that  led  to  serious  disagree- 
ment. The  labor  unions  have  been  greatly  Prohibition  Another  question  that  will  play 
aroused  over  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  and  its  part,  although  in  ways  that 
Court.  On  February  3  the  court  handed  ^  ***'  are  somewhat  puzzling  and  hard 
down  an  opinion  in  a  case  referred  to  it  for  to  predict,  is  that  of  the  drink  traffic.  Dr. 
the  express  purpose  of  testing  the  question  Iglehart's  article,  which  will  be  found  on 
whether  or  not  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  page  468  of  this  number  of  the  Review, 
is  applicable  to  a  trades-union  using  its  estab-  states  in  a  succinct  manner  the  essential  facts 
lished  methods.  A  firm  of  hatters  in  Dan-  in  the  present  movement  for  the  closing  of 
bury,  Conn.,  had  been  boycotted  by  the  trade-  drinking-saloons  in  the  United  States, 
union  known  as  the  United  Hatters  of  North  Waves  of  prohibition  sentiment  have  swept 
America.  The  case  was  first  brought  in  the  across  the  country  several  times  in  previous 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  sustained  periods ;  but  the  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
the  labor  union  and  held  that  Loewe  &  Co.  century  were  none  of  them  so  extensive  or  so 
had  no  recourse  against  the  union  under  the  effective  as  the  one  that  is  now  suppressing 
Sherman  act.  The  boycotted  firm  carried  the  saloon  throughout  the  greater  part  of  our 
the  case  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  territory.  The  present  movement  is  not 
of  Appeals.  This  court,  by  agreement  of  under  the  direction  of  a  national  political 
plaintiffs  and  defendants,  reJFerred  the  point  party,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
of  law,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts,  to  marked  partisan  complexion.  It  proceeds 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision,  delivered  differently  in  the  different  States  according 
by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  reversed  the  lower  to  circumstances.  It  has  less  fanaticism 
court,  and  declared  that  the  aggrieved  firm  about  it  than  the  corresponding  movements 
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of  the  last  century.    The  effectiveness  of  pro- 
hibition in  certain  States  a  generation  ago  | 

was  marred    by   a   decision   of   the    United  | 

States  Supreme  Court,  which  made  it  pos-  i 

sible  for  the  liquor  traffic  to  avail  itself  of 
the  interstate  commerce  privilege  as  against 
the  police  powers  of  the  State.    The  Prohi- 
bitionists are  now  ti^'ing  to  secure  legislation 
at  Washington  to  remedy  this  situation.    At 
present  the  brewer,  distiller,  or  wholesale 
dealer,  locating  just  outside  of  a  prohibition 
State,  may  distribute  his  wares  freelj-  to  pur- 
chasers throughout  the  prohibition  territorj',  ! 
and  may  thus  do  what  a  citizen  of  the  Stnte  I 
in  question  is  forbidden  to  do  under  penalties  i 
of  law.    There  are  nvo  sides  to  the  question, 

but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  States  in   the  ' 

treatment  of  the  drink  traffic  ought  to  have  ! 

full  and  undivided  authority.  ! 

p^^  Although  Senator  Beveridge's 
Tariff  bill  for  a  tariff  commission  is  not 
"""'  likely  to  become  a  law  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  there  seems 
a  good  prospect  that  his  advocacy  of  that 
measure,  tt^ther  with  the  support  of  the 
Manufacturers'    Association,    may   lead    to 

something  fairly  e<iuivalent.  The  object  of  „„,,  ■^yi^u^si  ArnFN  smith 
Mr.  Beveridge's  bill  was  not  to  turn  the  re-  JspnXor  tmin  Mi^hignn.) 
vision  of  the  tariff  over  to  an  outside  com- 
mission, but  to  have  capable  and  expert  men  sagacious  leaders  of  the  Middle  West  were 
set  at  work  promptly  to  study  all  essential  of  opinion  that  their  States  would  disajv- 
facts  and  prepare  data  for  the  use  of  the  com-  prove  of  the  railroad-bond  feature.  It  was 
mittees  of  Congress  In  the  near  future.  In  accordingly  dropped  just  as  Senator  La  Fol- 
the  various  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  lette  began  his  drastic  two-days'  speech 
ment  and  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor  there  against  the  bill.  It  was  said  that  the  raa- 
are  a  number  of  highly  qualified  men  who  road  feature  was  to  have  occupied  a  lai^ 
coujd  be  set  at  the  preliminaiy  tasks  of  tariff  part  of  his  time.  His  speech  was  a  general 
revision.  If  Congress  by  joint  resolution  arraignment  of  the  concentratecl  financial  and 
should  aiithorize  the  President  to  form  a  industrial  interests,  which  he  charged  widi 
statistical  tariff  bureau,  or  an  expert  commis-  having  brought  on  the  panic  and  with  havinE 
sion  within  the  departments,  the  country  manipulated  the  currency  situation  in  its  own 
would  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  busi-  interest  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
nesslike,  and  would  be  assured  that  tariff  re-  that  the  Aldrich  bill  is  now  regarded  as  a 
vision  was  something  more  than  an  empty  mere  palliative,  and  that  almost  every 
promise.  In  one  way  or  in  another  such  thoughtful  and  well-informed  man  favors  a 
tariff  work  ought  to  be  entered  upon  without  complete  reform  of  our  entire  currency  sys- 
further  delay,  xem.  Mr.  Carnegie's  remarks  characteriz- 
ing ours  as  the  "  worst  banking  system  in  the 
AttaMngth*  "^^  Aldridi  Currency  bill  met  world,"  made  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Eco- 
AiMd,  with  more  opposition  than  had  nnmic  Club  in  New  York,  have  been  quoted 
been  expected.  The  provision  cven^vhere  In  the  country  and  have  met  wiA 
for  a  limited  use  of  railroad  bonds  as  security  surprisingly  little  dissent.  The  system  can- 
for  an  emergency  issue  of  bank-notes  was  so  not  be  changed  this  year,  but  change  will 
strongly  assailed  that  it  had  to  be  given  up.  have  to  come  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile 
The  leader  in  the  attack  upon  this  feature  the  Aldrich  bill  would  give  some  needed  clas- 
of  the  bill  was  Senator  William  Alden  Smith  tlcity  to  the  present  system  in  a  period  of 
of  Midiigan.      Senator  Allison   and   other  emergency. 
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JuBlluG  Day.      JusCke  McKctinn.  Jiistke  IIo 

Juatlco  White.  Juallce  narlan.       Clilel  Justice  Fullor. 

THE  CHIEF  jrsTica:  AND  ASSOCIATE  justices  op  the  supreme  court  of  the  united  states. 

Tin         '^^  profound  importance  of  the  been  on  the  bench  thirty-one  years,  and  Chief 

Buprtmt      questions  that  are  coming  before  Justice  Fuller  was  appointed  twenty  years- 

Court.       ^^  Supreme  Court  has  brought  ago.     It  is  fairly  probable  that  either  Mr. 

fresh  attention  to  the  personnel  of  that  body.  Taft  or  Mr.  Bryan  will  appoint  their  suc- 

It  has  nine  members,  and  some  of  the  most  cessors.     It  would  probably  make  some  dif- 

far-reaching  of  its  recent  decisions  have  been  ference  in  the  attitude  of  the  court  toward 

made  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  group.     It  critical  questions  whether  the  vacancies  were 

is  not  to  disparage  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  filled  by  one  President  or  by  another, 
high  character  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges 

to  say  that  many  of  the  judges  of  the  lower  g^^  Next  month  the  conference  of 
federal  courts  are  quite  as  eminent  and  have  Natural  State  governors  and  delegates 
been  appointed  in  some  cases  for  reasons  of  a  ««"""*■  called  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
legal  and  judicial  experience  greater  than  .consider  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
that  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  highest  sources  will  be  held  in  Washington.  The 
court.  It  is  well  known  that  Judge  Taft  range  of  topics  to  be  discussed  by  this  con- 
has  more  than  once  had  the  opportunity  to  ference  is  very  broad.  The  discussions  will 
become  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  almost  certainly  bring  to  light  a  great  mass 
his  work,  first  in  the  Philippines  and  then  at  of  information  about  our  timber  preserves, 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  has  kept  coal  deposits,  and  water  powers  that  will 
him  from  doing  the  thing  that  he  would  per-  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  Government's 
sonally  have  preferred.  It  is  probable  that  own  activities  in  this  vast  field.  Some  idea 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  may  of  these  activities  in  one  direction  is  afforded 
have  to  fill  more  than  one  vacancy  on  the  by  Mr,  Mitchell's  article  in  this  number  of 
Supreme  bench.  Chief  Justice  Fullpr  and  the  Review  on  American  swamp-lands  and 
Justice  Harlan  were  both  born  in  1833  and  what  may  be  .done  with  them.  To  most 
are  therefore  seventy-five  years  old  tliis  year,  readers,  we  venture  to  say,  this  article  will 
Justice  Brewer  is  seventy-one,  and  Justice  be  a  revelation.  Meanwhile,  Congress  is 
Peckham  is  seventy.  Justice  Holmes  is  six-  called  upon  to  act,  and  to  act  promptly,  on 
ty-seven,  Justice  McKenna  sixty-five.  Justice  the  Appalachian  Forest  bill,  the  urgency  of 
White  sixty-three,  Justice  Day  fifty-nine,  and  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Will's 
Justice  Moody  fifty-five.  Justice  Harlan  has  article  on  page  450  of  this  number. 
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^  "  Fleet  in  better  condition  than  but  before  the  fleet  leaves  San  Francisco  for 
Remarkable  when  it  left  Hampton  Roads  and  the  Orient  Admiral  ITiomas  will  also  be  re- 
ready  for  any  service  at  an  hour's  lieved  and  Rear-Admiral  Charles  S.  Spcrry 
notice."  Rear-Admiral  Evans'  message  to  will  be  elevated  to  the  command.  Admiral 
the  Navy  Department  from  Magdalena  Bay,  Sperry,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
where  the  fleet  arrived  two  days  ahead  of  delegates  representing  the  United  States  at 
schedule  time,  marked  the  completion  of  a  the  Hague  Conference  last  year.  He  is  an 
successful  voyage  from  Callao,  Peru,  into  officer  of  experience,  dignity,  and  ability,  and 
North  American  waters.  The  announcement  under  his  command  our  ships  may  be  ex- 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  on  March  13  pected  to  maintain  the  record  for  efficiency 
that  the  fleet  would  complete  the  circum-  which  has  characterized  them  in  the  first  part 
navigation  of  the  globe  and  return  to  this  of  their  world  voyage  under  Rear-Admiral 
country  by  way  of  Suez  and  the  Mediter-  Evans.  We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
ranean  has  evoked  considerable  satisfaction,  our  readers  in  this  connection  to  the  article 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  as  on  another  page  this  month  (456)  on  the 
well.  Already  naval  experts  on  the  Conti-  cruise  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Magdalena 
nent  have  pronounced  encomiums  upon  our  Bay,  by  Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 
fleet  of  sixteen  heavy  battleships,  so  well  con- 
structed and  so  well  managed  as  to  be  able  j.^^  In  the  month  of  July  all  the 
to  steam  13,000  miles  without  mishap  or  Quebec  Dominion  of  Canada  will  join 
necessity  for  repair.  The  voyage  has  made  ^'^^"  enary.  ^j^^  quaint  old  city  of  Quebec  in 
for  universal  peace,  our  European  critics  are  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
saying.  Russian  journals,  contend  that  (we  of  its  foundation,  and  in  dedicating  as  a 
quote  the  Slovo,  of  St.  Petersburg)  "  all  dan-  national  park  the  historic  battlefields  of  the 
ger  of  war  in  the  Pacific  has  disappeared,  province  on  which  is  to  be  erected  a  joint 
thanks  to  the  vigorous,  enlightened  statesman-  monument  to  the  two  heroes,  Wolfe  and 
ship  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  prudence  of  Montcalm,  who  fought  out  the  issue  bc- 
Japan,  and  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain.'*  tween    Great    Britain    and    France    in    the 

new  world  150  years  ago.  It  is  cx- 
Home  Ola  ^^^  invitation  of  the  Japanese  pected  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Japan  and  Government  to  the  American  of  Wales  will  be  present  and  participate 
"  '^  '■  Government  to  have  our  battle-  in  some  of  the  ceremonies  and  afterward 
ship  fleet  visit  some  Japanese  port  on  its  perhaps  visit  the  United  States.  It  is 
homeward  cruise  was  transmitted  by  Ambas-  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  his 
sador  Takahira  to  the  State  Department  on  father,  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of 
March  20.  After  consideration  by  the  Pres-  Wales,  paid  an  extended  visit  to  the  Domin- 
ident  and  his  cabinet,  it  was  decided  to  accept  ion  and  passed  through  the  larger  cities  of 
the  invitation,  and  it  i^  believed  that  Yoko-  this  countr>'.  It  is  expected  that  French  war- 
haraa  will  be  the  port  at  which  the  visit  will  ships  will  fraternize  with  the  British  fleet  in 
be  made.  An  invitation  to  visit  Chinese  Canadian  waters  at  the  celebration,  and 
ports  would  complete  the  natural  course  of  that  American  ships-of-w^ar  will  also  be  prcs- 
the  fleet's  itinerary  in  Oriental  waters..  The  ent.  The  presence  of  American  ships  on  such 
commonwealth  of  Australia  has  heard  with  an  occasion  would  be  a  gratifying  indication 
gratification  the  announcement  that  our  of  the  cordiality  which  has  marked  our  re- 
ships  will  visit  its  two  great  cities  of  Mel-  lations  with  the  Dominion  during  the  past 
bourne  and  Sydney.  It  is  expected  that  the  year  or  more.  Ambassador  Bryce's  recent 
return  journey  will  be  begun  on  July  6,  the  visit  to  the  Dominion  has,  as  already  pointed 
ships  reaching  New  York  some  time  in  the  out  in  these  pages,  resulted  in  clearing  up 
spring  of  next  year,  having  traveled  alto-  more  than  one  clouded  situation.  According 
gether  more  than  30,000  miles.  At  his  own  to  Mr.  Br>'ce,  good  feeling  in  the  United 
request  Rear-Admiral  Evans  will  be  relieved  States  toward  Canada  and  in  the  Dominion 
of  the  command  of  the  battleships  on  May  8,  toward  the  United  States  was  never  greater 
at  the  close  of  the  great  naval  review  in  San  than  to-day.  While  negotiations  on  the  New- 
Francisco  Bay.  He  has  been  for  some  years  foundland  fisheries  treaty  are  proceeding 
a  sufferer  from  rheumatism  and  does  not  feel  slowly,  their  progress  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  commanding  the  fleet  on  confidently  expected  that  before  long  a  treaty 
its  return  trip.  Temporarily  he  will  be  sue-  with  the  Dominion  will  be  signed,  covering 
ceeded  by  Rear-Admiral  Charles  M.  Thomas,  all  points  at  issue  between  the  two  nations. 
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The 

Revolt 

In  Haiti, 


HAITI    AND    ITS    SISTER   REPUBLIC^    SANTO    DOMINGO,    IN    THEIR    RELATION 

TO  CUBA   AND  PORTO  RICO. 


There  has 

been    n  o 

revolution 
in  Haiti  since  1902, 
— six  long  years, — 
when  General  Firm- 
in,  who  leads  the 
present  revolutionary 
movement,  and  the 
present  President, 
General  Nord  Alexis, 
were  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  chair. 
Reckless  personal  am- 
bition is  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  occasion 
of      revolutionary 

movements  in  Caribbean  island  countries,  as  with  the  assassination  of  the  nation's  head, 
well  as  in  the  nations  of  South  and  Central  The  Franco  dictatorship  in  Portugal,  held  by 
America.  It  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  ambition  many  students  of  Portuguese  affairs  to  be  re- 
of  General  Firmin  to  regain  power  in  Haiti  sponsible  for  the  royal  tragedy  at  Lisbon  on 
that,  early  in  March,  hostilities  broke  out  in  February  i,  was  provoked  by  the  obstructive 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  divided  tactics  of  the  Cortes,  which  arbitrarily  re- 
into  the  two  inflammable  nations  of  Haiti  fused  to  adopt  the  necessary  budget, — a  re- 
and  Santo  Domingo.  The  revolutionary  fusal,  the  Francoists  maintain,  due  to  the  fact 
forces  were,  however,  soon  defeated  by  the  that  the  Premier  would  not  provide  in  that 
government  troops,  and  General  Firmin,  budget  for  the  traditional  political  "  graft." 
with  120  other  revolutionists,  took  refuge  in  The  suspension  of  constitutional  guaranties 
the  French  consulate  at  Gonaives.  The  de-  in  Portugal,  while  apparently  the  only  means 
mand  of  General  Nord  Alexis  that  these  of  foiling  the  corrupt  political  conspirators, 
refugees  be  delivered  up  to  his  soldiers,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  direct  occasion  of  the 
the  attacks  on  some  German,  British,  and  murder  of  King  Carlos  and  the  Crown 
Spanish  merchants,  precipitated  the  trouble.  Prince.  The  attempt  to  blow  up  by  a  bomb 
The  presence  of  British,  German,  and  Amer-  Dr.  Alcorta,  President  of  Argentina,  just 
ican  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au-  four  weeks  later  than  the  tragedy  at  Lisbon, 
Prince,  and  the  execution  of  fifteen  alleged  has  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  a  die- 
revolutionists  by  the  Haitian  Government,  tatorship  in  one  of  the  most  stable  and  liberal 
had  by  the  middle  of  March  made  the  situ-  of  the  South  American  republics,  which, 
ation  assume  serious  proportions.  The  rep-  while  differing  in  ^ome  respects  from  the 
resentatives  of  European  powers  interested  Portuguese  situation,  presents  striking  an- 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  attitude  taken  alogies  to  the  problem  in  the  ancient  Euro- 
by  our  own  Government  and  its  represent-  pean  monarchy.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Ar- 
atives  in  Haitian  waters,  and  it  is  an  open  gentine  Congress  refused  to  vote  the  budget 
secret  that  these  nations  would  highly  approve  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government.  A 
of  some  arrangement  by  w^hich  our  own  State  special  session  of  Congress  last  November  re- 
Department  v/ould  exercise  with  regard  to  peated  the  refusal,  and  then  the  President, 
Haiti  the  same  care  and  maintain  the  same  supported  by  his  cabinet,  dismissed  Congress, 
disinterested  position  of  adviser  as  it  now  and  by  an  executive  decree,  which  was  en- 
maintains  toward  the  other  half  of  this  fertile  tirely  extra-constitutional,  declared  that  the 
but  unfortunate  island.  Revolution  and  dis-  budget  for  the  preceding  year  should  be  in 
order  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  are  as  force  for  the  current  year  and  the  appropria- 
much  an  international  nuisance  and  menace  tions  made  without  sanction  of  Congress.  Un- 
as in  Cuba.  til  the  next  session  of  the  Argentine  Legisla- 
ture, which  begins  in  May,  therefore,  the  Ar- 
DictatoreMpa  ^^  ^  remarkable  coincidence,  die-  gentine  Republic  is  under  an  extra-constitu- 
in  Portugal  tatorships  in  a  European  mon—  tional  regime,  with  President  Alcorta  acting 
an  rgent  no,  ^^^^y  and  a  South  American  re-  as  virtual  dictator.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next 
public  came  very  near  ending  simultaneously  month  Congress  and  President  will  agree. 
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Araeniine  "^^^  Country  itself  is  prosperous 
Trot-  economically  and  is  advancing 
'"'^  "'  rapidly  in  matters  of  commerce, 
industry',  and  education.  Its  relations  with 
its  neighbor,  Chile,  are  constantly  becoming 
more  cordial  and  close.  The  Chilean  section 
of  the  trans-Andean  tunnel,  when  completed, 
will  link  the  existing  Chilean  and  Argentine 
railways  and  shorten  the  time  between  San- 
tiago and  Buenos  Aires  by  six  hours.  Chile, 
by  the  way,  has  also  definitely  decided  to 
complete  her  much -discussed  lonK'tudinal 
railway,  which  will  extend  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Peru  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a 
total  distance  of  more  than  2300  miles.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  to  hold  the  next  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires,  begin- 
ning May  25,  1910,  makes  that  important 
and  increasintjly  significant  occasion  coincide 
with  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Argentine  independence.  A 
great  world's  fair  is  projected  for  that  date, 
at  which  Argentina  will  show  to  the  world 
how  she  and  her  neighbor  nations  have  pro- 
gressed since  May,  1810,  when  the  wars  for 
American  independence  from  Spain  began 
within  her  borders. 

Tain        Sympathy  with  republican  senti- 
Popuiar      ments  in  Portugal  is  quite  possi- 
tmag  Kings,   j^j^  without  any  toleration  what- 
soever for  the  exTiltation  of  some  Portuguese 
Republican  leaders  over  the  assassination  of 


King  Carlos  and  Prince  Luiz  Filippe,     The 
attitude  of  the  Latin- American  republics,  and 

indeed  of  all  progressive  republics  of  the 
world,  toward  assassination  is  shown  by  the 
cartoon  we  reproduce  here  from  the  Brazilian 
journal  O  Malho  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the 
Iberian  peninsula  itself  interest  in  the  past 
month  has  been  divided  between  the  dignified 
and  sensible  course  being  pursued  by  the 
young  Portuguese  monarch  Dom  Manuel  II. 
and  the  dramatic  visit  of  the  dashing,  impul- 
sive Spanish  King  Alfonso  to  Barcelona. 
King  \Ianuel  has  convoked  the  Portuguese 
Cortes  for  May  29.  The  elections,  which 
are  being  held  as  we  go  to  press  with  this 
number  of  the  Review,  indicate  a  decreased 
Republican  representation  and  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  Francoists 
from  the  Parliament,  King  Manuel  has  al- 
ready annulled  the  addition  to  the  civil  list 
made  by  e\-Premier  Franco  and  has  handed 
back  all  gifts  appropriated  from  the  public 
treasury.  King  Alfonso,  who  early  in  his 
reign  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  his 
people,  has  greatly  increased  this  popular  ad- 
miration by  his  visit,  early  last  month,  to  the 
chief  city  of  Catalonia,  a  province  which  has 
always  been  unfriendly,  often  to  the  point 
of  open  hostility,  to  the  reigning  Spanish 
house.  The  young  monarch  was  enthusias- 
tically received  in  Barcelona  and  returned 
safely  to  his  capital  after  a  three-days'  visit 
to  the  chief  commercial  city  of  his  kingdom, 
a  visit  which  has  greatly  increased  his  al- 
ready high  prestige 
throughout  all  Spain. 

UgLlatlon      It  'S  «>«>- 

at  mg  to  be 
'^"""'"""-  looked 
upon  in  England  as  a 
certainty  that  in  the 
early  summer  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- 
Hannerman  will  re- 
tire from  the  premier- 
ship to  give  place, 
Liberal  journals  as- 
sert, to  Mr.  Herbert 
Asquith,  now  Chan- 


:elloi 


of     the     Ex- 


it O  MnJho.  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  on  (he  n^assloi 
d  Crown  Prlnw.  Thi.  Uannpr  thnist  Into  tUf  I 
intnltiB  tilt'  t'iirtiigui'»e  words  fur  Rquallt;.  Fra 


chequer.  Sir  Henry's 
poor  health  and  ad- 
vanced age  make  his 
early  retirement  a 
certainty.  His  pre- 
miership, while  almost 
American    in    its   ca- 
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pacity  for  work  and  speed,  has,  even 
its  friends  confess,  so  far  been  a  disap- 
pointment. Many  of  the  ante-election  prom- 
ises remain  unfulfilled,  and  the  Labor  ele- 
ment in  the  party  is  bitter  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  the  party  for  what  it  has  not  done. 
Yet  it  may  be  properly  said  that  the  Liberal 
government  has  really  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  Labor  element  in  its  ranks.  It  has  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  law  exempting  the 
funds  of  trades-unions  from  liability  for  dam- 
ages caused  in  pursuance  of  orders  by  these 
bodies.  It  has  also  secured  the  enactment, 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of  a  law 
which  makes  easy  the  acquirement  of  small 
land  holdings,  and  it  has  twice  sent  to  the 
upper  house,  only  to  be  rejected,  a  similar 
measure  applicable  to  Scotland.  It  is  defi- 
nitely committed  to  the  passage  of  an  old-age 
pension  law.  It  has,  however,  failed  sig- 
nally in  its  first  education  bill,  and  has  given 
the  traditional  quietus  to  the  woman's  suf- 
frage measure  by  referring 'it  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House,  which,  as  everybody, 
including  the  suffragists  themselves,  knows, 
means  the  death  of  the  measure.  Elsewhere 
this  month  we  give  the  woman's  side  of  this 
much  mooted  question  as  stated  by  one  of  the 
Suffragette  leaders. 

ThtVnimpioueii^'^  *^^  proposition  providing  for 
workmin'a  the  unemployed ,  as  well  as  in 
the  enactment  of  a  new  licens- 
ing law,  the  Liberal  government  has  come 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  Laborites  and 
their  friends  the  Socialists,  which  would 
seem  inevitably  to  force  a  break-up  of 
the  alliance  between  these  parliamentary 
groups.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  bill, 
which  came  Into  very  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussion in  the  Commons  last  month,  pro- 
vided, to  state  the  matter  in  general  terms, 
that  local  authorities  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  must  find  work  or  maintenance  for 
all  unemployed  persons  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  The  debate  showed  that 
the  Socialist  members  of  Parliament  were  in 
favor  of  th's,  but  that  the  Laborites  were  di- 
vided in  its  support.  After  speeches  in  oppo- 
sition by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  John  Bums, 
the  bill  was  practically  killed  by  the  passage 
of  a  substitute  amendment.  The  rejection  of 
this  bill  was  made  the  occasion,  on  March 
J3,  of  an  important  speech  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  as  president  of  the  Liberal  League, 
in  which  the  ex-Premier  announced  that  the 
triumph  of  the  bill  would  have  meant  a 
triumph  of  Socialism,  and  that  if  the  Liberal 


party  must  choose  between  Socialism  and 
Mr,  Chamberlain's  policy  of  tariff  protection, 
he  would,  "  much  against  his  will,  advocate 
its  siding  with  the  latter,  in  order  to  uphold 


ASQUITH,     CHANCELLOK 

OF  THE   BRITISH    EXCKEUUER. 

(Mr.  ABqiiltb,  around  wboec  radical  Uceoalng  bl1[ 

tatroducEd  Id  tbe  I'urllanieDC  last  month  a  {treat  deal 

at  heated  dIscuBBlon    raged,   Is   looked    upon   as   tbe 

moat  probable  aiccessor  ol  Sir  Ilenrf  Ca  mp  bell -Ban- 


the  Stability,  the  freedom,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire." 

Anii-uqaar  ^'  '*  atound  the  Liberal  govern- 
LijiiMion  ment's  licensing  bill,  introduced 
'"^"o""-  in  the  O 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  hov 
mated  and  even  bitte 
new  measure,  a  rev 
rily,  fixes  the  time  li 
at  fourteen  years,  and  proposes 
number  of  public-houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  now  100,000,  by  one-third.  One  to 
every  750  inhabitants  in  cities  and  one  to 
every  400  in  rural  districts  is  the  proposition, 
the  result  being,  it  is  hoped,  the  abolition  of 
some  30,000  drin king-places  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  are:  (i)  Sunday-closing  outside  London, 
(2)  a  minimum  journey  of  six  miles  to  en- 
title a  traveler  to  be  served  with  liquor,  (3) 
all  clubs  to  be  liable,  to  police  visits  at  all 


February  28 

ver,  that  the  most  ani- 

discussion  rages.    The 

lue-raising  one  prima- 

for  existing  licenses 
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times,  and  (4)  the  local  veto  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  the  case  of  all  new  licenses,  a  com- 
munity decision  not  to  be  challenged  within 
three  years.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
measure  upon  the  national  revenue  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  Of  its  social,  economic, 
and  moral  benefits  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  In  this  connection,  by  way  of  compari- 
son with  conditions  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  read  Dr.  Iglehart's  article  (on 
page  468)  in  this  issue  dealing  ivith  the 
spread  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  Ktitish  Education  bill,  introduced 
last  month  By  Reginald  McKenna,  President 
of  the  Education  Board,  is  regarded  as  a 
weak  modification  of  the  Birrell  bill.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Non-Conformists,  partial- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  Catholics,  but  has  ex- 
cited the  violent  opposition  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  also  will  no  doubt  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 


That  a  large  section  of  the  British 

public  is  really  nervous  over  the 

steady,    progressive    increase    of 

naval  strength  was  made  evident  last 


CHiMCru.OB  TOM  Bi.'LOW  {leaving  thn  Pn 
House  of  Lordii  after  the  pauaite  of  the  Polls 
proprliitlan   Bill):   "What  nutHlr  le  that?" 


month  by  the  outburst  of  popular  wrath 
against  the  German  Kaiser  which  followed 
the  announcement  made  in  the  London  Times 
on  March  6  that  the  Kaiser  iSJi^Wttnipted 
to  influence  British  naval  policy  by  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Tweedmouth,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  The  anti-German 
party  at  once  concluded  that  the  German 
monarch  was  trying  to  meddle,  by  underhand 
methods,  in  the  most  vital  of  Great  Britain's 
national  interests.  A  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion was  had  in  the  press  over  the  matter,  but 
Lord  Tweedmouth's  explanation  was  so  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  that  the  excitement 
soon  subsided.  The  letter,  he  declared,  which 
had  been  received  through  the  postoffice  in 
the  regular  waj',  was  on  a  personal  matter, 
was  quite  friendly  and  informal  in  tone,  and, 
moreover,  had  been  immediately  shown  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  ^ 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  agreed  that  Jt  was  a' 
private  and  personal  matter  and  therefore 
should  not  be  made  public  or  laid  before  Par- 
liament. In  this  contention  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  the  Foreign  Secretarj-  were  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  Prime  Minister  but 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  outcome  of  the  matter  has  not  added 
to  the  reputation  of  the  "  Thunderer,"  which, 
on  this  occasion,  had  permitted  its  traditional 
anti-German  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  its 
prudence.  If  the  Kaiser  really  intended  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  British  naval  and  army 
strength  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
\ear  will  disillusion  him  as  to  his  epistolary 
powers.  The  combined  estimates  for  army 
and  navy  show  an  increase  of  $3,000,000.  In 
presenting  the  demand  Lord  Tweedmouth 
explained  that  Britain  would  maintain  the 
t^o-power  standard  in  her  navy  and  that  by 
the  first  of  the  present  month  there  would  be 
under  construction  seven  new  battleships  and 
five  cruisers,  besides  smaller  vessels  of  war. 
What  the  rest  of  the  world  would  like  to 
know  is  what  did  the  Kaiser,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  an  honorary  admiral  in  the 
British  navy,  really  say  in  this  now  famous 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth? 

expnpriatiKg  ^^  ^  Substantial  majority  last 
(Ae  month  the  Prussian  Diet  passed 
'"'"■  the  Polish  Expropriation  bill. 
The  majority  for  the  bill  consisted  of  the 
Consen'atives  and  National  Liberals  against 
the  Catholic  Center,  the  Radicals,  and  of 
onirse  the  Poles.  The  principle  of  the  bill 
as  stated  ofRcially  is  as  follows: 

III  the  districts  (tbe  provinces  of  West  Prua- 
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sia  and  Posen)  in  which  the  safety  of  the  en-  government  and  not  as  an  oppressed  and  con- 
dangered  German  element  cannot  be  insured  in  quered  race.  We  must  follow  the  successful 
any  other  way  than  by  strengthening  and  round-  British  system  of  fitting  outselves  to  circum- 
ing  off  German  settlements  by  means  of  addi-  stances  in  new  countries  instead  of  making  the 
tional  allotments  to  German  settlers,  the  state  mistake  of  endeavoring  to  force  the  people  of 
shall  have  the  right  to  acquire,  if  necessary,  by  our  colonies  to  accept  our  ideas, 
expropriation  the  land  required  for  this  purpose 

to  a  total  area  of  not  more  than  70,000  hectares  Tk«  t)       •        t^  •        •«•     • 

(173,000  acres).  Exempt  from  expropriation  The  Russian  ^^^.  Russian  l^uma  is  stiftening 
are  (i)  buildings  consecrated  for  divine  service  ^oT/Jafe'd  "^  ^^^  backbone.  The  loyalty  to 
and  burial  places ;   (2)   land  which  is  the  prop-  /  «  «  •     ^^ j  respect  for  the  personality  of 

erty  of  churches  and  corporate  religious  socie-  their  sovereign  and  his  family  that  made  the 
ties,  provided  that  the  rights  in  such  property    „•;♦.•„   t^,.     «    i  1       *•  ^  ^u      r^        1 

were  acquired  before  February  26,  i^,  and  visitmg  Duma  delegation  at  the  Czarskoe- 
(3)  land  which  is  the  property  of  recognized  ^^^o  palace  last  month  enthusiastically  cheer 
charitable  foundations,  provided  that  such  prop-  the  Empress  and  the  little  Czar£vitch  could 
crty  was  acquired  before  February  26,  1908.  not  prevent  the  Duma,   in  deliberative  ses- 

This  Review  has  already  explained  the  sion,  from  rejecting  almost  in  toto  the  gov- 
racial  situation  in  Prussia.  Elsewhere  in  this  ernment^s  proposed  naval  appropriation  of 
number  (page  490)  we  present  a  more  ex-  the  vast  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  to  be 
tended  review  of  the  measure,  together  with  spent,  during  the  next  decade,  in  the 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  representative  peo-  reconstruction  of  the  Russian  navy.  Re- 
ple  of  all  nationalities,  written  in  reply  to  an  form  in  the  admiralty  is  absolutely  nee- 
open  letter  by  the  eminent  Polish  author,  essary,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  The  bill  is  a  confes-  the  bill  declared,  before  reconstruction  of 
sion  of  the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme  of  the  the  fleet  is  advisable,  or,  indeed,  possible, 
so-called  Colonization  Commission  for  set-  Moreover,  Russia  has  really  no  urgent  need 
tling  Germans  among  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  ^or  a  navy.  Her  relations  are  friendly  with 
It  is.  a  remarkable  measure,  aflfirming  as  it  all  the  powers,  especially  with  the  great  naval 
does  the  right  of  a  great  constitutional  na-  powers.  Besides,  Russia  has  no  oversea  colo- 
tion  to  make  one  set  of  laws  for  one  class  of  "i^s  and  scarcely  any  oversea  trade.  There 
its  people,  and  another  set  for  another  class,    can  be  no  doubt  that  with  one-third  of  her 

population  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  the 
Was  It  a  Chancellor  von  Bulow,  in  speak-  other  two-thirds  crushed  under  excessive  tax- 
Wise  ing  of  the  bill,  paid  deference  to  ation  and  honeycombed  with  discontent,  with 
Measure?  ^^^  public  Opinion  of  the  world.  ^  treasury  already  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
He  declared  that  in  the  matter  of  this  law,  o"  the  public  debt  without  borrowing,  the 
however,  "  which  we  regard  as  necessary  to  expenditure  by  Russia  of  $1,000,000,000  for 
ward  off  serious  danger  to  the  interests  of  ^  navy  that  is  not  needed  would  be  an  inde- 
the  state,"  Prussia  would  regard  "  with  com-  fensible  proposition.  The  condemnation  last 
plete  indifference  "  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  month  by  a  military  court  of  Lieutenant- 
the  world.  Just  now,  when  the  Berlin  gov-  General  Stossel  to  death  for  the  surrender 
ernment  is  facing  popular  demonstrations  ^^  ^^^^  Arthur  to  the  Japanese  in  1904  be- 
over  the  inequality  of  the  suffrage  right  and  ^^^^  ^^^  means  of  defense  had  been  exhausted, 
in  memory  of  the  "  Storm  and  Stress  "  period  ^^  ^^e  subsequent  commutation  of  this  sen- 
of  1848,  it  would  seem  a  wiser  plan,  a  tence  to  ten  years*  imprisonment  in  a  fortres* 
cheaper  and  more  effective  one,  for  the  Prus-  was  also  an  event  of  world  interest, 
sian  Government  to  attempt  to  win  the  loyal 

affection  of  the  Poles  by  even-handed  justice.  ^  ^y^^       It  may  be  that  a  really  new  era 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  Prussian  way,  /^*u^'"J^J'''^  '^^  ^^^  political  and  economic 
— at  least,  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  Junker,  ®''  ®  "  **"*' development  of  the  Balkan  states 
who,  though  not  particularly  distinguished  will  follow  upon  the  definite  announcement 
for  his  culture  and  statesmanship,  at  present  last  month  of  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  Austro- 
rules  Prussia  by  the  aid  of  an  antiquated  and  Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
unfair  suffrage  law.  It  is  a  rather  interest-  the  Vienna  government  has  decided  to  take 
ing  comment  on  the  passage  of  the  new  law  advantage  of  the  permission  granted  Austria 
that  but  a  few  days  afterward  Colonial  Sec-  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  construct  a  rail- 
retary  Dernburg,  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant  road  across  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  (a 
speech  in  the  Reichstag,  should  have  uttered  Bosnian  province  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
these  words :  military  force  tut  governed  civilly  by  Tur- 

Our  colonists  must  be  treated  as  associates  in    key),  connecting  existing  Austrian  and  Turk- 
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ish  systems,  so  that  there  will  be  one  con-  agreed  upon  some  years  ago  for  the  settle- 
tinuous  railroad  line  from  Vienna  to  Salonika,  ment  of  Macedonian  difficulties,  and  is,  of 
The  Turkish  railways  end  at  the  latter  point,  course,  gratified  at  this  unmistakable  sign  of 
and  the  new  Austrian  line  when  completed  a  break-up  of  the  European  concert  in  the 
will  not  only  assure  the  quick  transportation  matter  of  the  interminable  Near  Eastern 
of  Austrian  and  German  products  to  Tur-  question.  The  main  political  and  economic 
key  and  the  Near  East,  but,  should  occasion  bearings  of  this  phase  of  the  railway  question 
require  it,  will  permit  Austrian  troops  to  in  the  Balkans  are  set  forth  in  one  of  our 
penetrate  Albania  and  Macedonia  at  almost  Leading  Articles  this  month.  The  British 
an  hour's  notice.  It  would  undoubtedly  pro-  Foreign  Office  regards  the  matter  of  sufficient 
vide  a  great  stimulus  to  Austrian  trade,  and  importance  for  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Ed- 
be  of  immense  economic  benefit  to  all  the  ward  Grey  to  make  a  public  announcement 
Balkan  states.  Whether  it  would  also,  as  of  its  fravity  in  Parliament.  The  possi- 
Russian  journals  and  opponents  of  the  scheme  bility  of  another  European  congress  to  con- 
are  contending,  make  Servia  really  little  more  sider  the  Macedonian  question,  which  is 
than  an  Austrian  province  and  establish  the  only  a  part  of  the  larger  Turkish  problem, 
Dual  Monarchy  as  the  real  protector  of  the  is  being  discussed  in  the  European  press 
Balkan  Slavs,  is  perhaps  not  so  certain,  at-  generally. 
though  it  is  a  question  for  political  specula- 
tion. Russian  comment  on  the  speech  of  ^^^^  When  the  Russian  Minister  to 
the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  contains  the  "raf.uWo™"  China,  Pokotilov  (who  died  last 
half-veiled  threat  that  Russia  also  may  ^ff'ir.  month),  was  in  Portsmouth  two 
secure  Turkish  consent  to  build  a  neutral-  years  ago  at  the  treaty-making  between  Rus- 
izing  line  which  would  cross  this  pro-  sia  and  Japan  he  was  asked  what  in  his 
jected  Austrian  one  and  connect  the  Danube  opinion  was  the  most  important  and  inter- 
with  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Italy,  moreover,  esting  problem  in  the  Far  East.  He  re- 
has  economic  and  political  ambitions  in  plied:  "  Tokio's  game  at  Peking."  What 
Albania,  which  include  the  construction  of  a  this  game  is  cannot  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
railway.  outside,  but  a  Chino-Japanese  war  is  not 
part  of  it.  At  least  such  is  the  verdict  of 
DiDiamata  '^^^  government  at  Constant!-  more  than  one  Japanese  and  Chinese  states- 
tht  Turk  nople,  no  doubt  rightly  enough,  man  who  have  been  surprised  at  the  inter- 
'""''""""■  regards  this  disagreement  be-  pretation  in  the  West  given  to  the  differences 
tween  Austria  and  Russia  as  the  practical  last  month  over  the  Tatsu  Maru  affair. 
annulment  iif  the  famous  Miirzsteg  program.    Early    in     Februarj',     while    anchored    off 

Macao,  the  Tatsu 
Maru,  a  Japanese 
steamer,  upon  which 
were  found  several 
cases  of  riHes  and  s 
great  deal  of  ammu- 
nition, was  seized  by 
the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. This  cargo,  con- 
signed to  a  Portu- 
guese merchant,  ■was, 
the  Peking  authori- 
ties contend,  really 
destined  for  Chinese 
revolutionists.  There- 
fore its  seizure  was 
justified.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  de- 
nied   that    the   arms 

AtrSTHIiM    AW    nr-SSfAS     mTALBT    IN    THB    BiLKASB.  W  C  T  t       intended       fot 

B1T8BIAH  Beab  (to  Sultan  .\bdul  HamW)  ;  •'  Look  hpre,  my  aood   frlrnr],   1        Chinese,   and   dc- 
object  to  jour  letting  tbat  double- fiicr^]  bird  ru  down  Cur  a  dip ;  but  It  he  goi's       mandcd    an    immedi- 

Fiom  Punch  (LondoD).  atc  apology,   indcoi' 
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nity,  and  restoration  of  the  vessel.  China 
demanded  an  inquiry  and  arbitration.  Japan 
maintained  that  the  seizure  by  the  Chi- 
nese was  unjustified,  because  the  vessel  was- 
in  Portuguese  waters,  Macao,  the  quaint 
old  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
(where,  by  the  \vay,  the  famous  Portuguese 
poet  Camoens  wrote  his  celebrated  poem, 
"  The  Lusiad  "),  being  a  Portuguese  colony. 
The  incident  was  finally  closed  by  China 
agreeing  to  give  up  the  vessel,  apologize,  and 
salute  the  Japanese  flag,  but  declining  to 
pay-  indemnity  for  the  confiscated  arms.  The 
Chinese  have  had  a  full-grown  revolt  in  the 
south  on  their  hands  for  some  years,  and 
have  been  endeavoring  to  stamp  it  out,  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter.  The  importance  of  the 
incident,  while  another  indication  of  friction 
between  China  and  Japan, — a  friction  which 
has  at  times  seemed  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions over  the  Manchurian  situation, — has 
been  overestimated.  While  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  Europe  to  believe  that  Japan  is 
"crowding"  China,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Island  Empire,  in  common  with  the 
western  powers  generally,  recognizes  the 
Chinese  Government's  right  to  protect  itself 
against  internal  revolt  as  well  as  against  out- 
side 


A  Juai  and  '^^^  exoneration  and  commenda- 
Fearieii  tion  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
"'""''■  Secretary  Root  of  Judge  Lebbeus 
R.  Wiltiey,  of  the  United  States  Court  at 
Shanghai,  China,  against  whom  charges  had 
been  preferred  and  whose  removal  had  been 
asked  for,  will  be  gratifying  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  is  concerned  as  to  his  country's  pres- 
tige in  the  Far  East  and  who  cares  at  all  for 
morality  in  public  office.  Every  traveler  in 
the  East  knows  that  Shanghai  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  those  places  "east  of  Suez,"  where,  it 
might  almost  be  added,  "  there  aren't  no  Ten 
Commandments."  The  center  of  evil  influ- 
ences from  Oriental  and  western  sources,  it 
has  provided  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
courts  and  suffered  under  a  great  deal  of 
official  corruption.  Some  years  ago  it  wa? 
decided  to  relieve  the  American  Consul  at 
Shanghai  of  his  judicial  duties,  which  were 
becoming  very  onerous,  and  to  appoint  a 
special  judge  to  take  charge  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  consulate.  Judge  Wilfley 
was  chosen.  After  investigation  of  the 
charges  now  made  against  him,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Root  found  that  "  the 
charges  were  due  to  the  fearlessness  and 
integrity  with  which  Judge  Wilfley  had 
stamped  out  vice  and  crime  in  Shanghai." 
In  his  report  to  the  President,  Secretary 
Root  says: 
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There  is  a  broader  view  to  be  taken  of  this  tions  preventing  Japanese  coolie  laborers  from 

petition  as  a  whole  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  coming  to  the  United  States.    These  regula- 

United  States  Court  for  China,  from  which  the  .          •       j j-  •              i_         i       j     .         ^6***« 

petitioner  has  picked  cnit  certain  details  for  criti-  5^^"^/  ^"  addition  to  that  already  issued  from 

cism.    American  administration  in  Shanghai  had  Tokio  providing  that  no  coolie  laborer  shall 

long  been  notoriously  lax  and  ineffective,  and  be  allowed  to  leave  Japan  for  Hawaii  unless 

the  gamblers  and  prostitutes  of  Shanghai  gener-  ^e  has  relatives  there,  cover  practically  the 

ally  nourished  under  the  claim  of  American  cit-  .                 ,      ,    ..„    '             x     •    •              • 

izenship  and  the  protection  of  American  indiffer-  ^^^^^e  gound  of  difiEerence.  ^  It  is  interesting 

ence.    .    .    .    One  of  the  principal  causes  urg-  to  note  in  passing  that  during  the  month  of 

ing  to  the  formation  of  the  new  court  was  the  Februar}%    according   to   the    report   of   the 

necessity  of  doing  away  ^vith  this  disgraceful  Bureau  of  Immigration,  1232  Japanese  were 

condition  of  affairs.     1  he  evidence  is  overwhelm-  „i^».^i                          1       -^i:  «   o      •     -c*  i_ 

ing  that  Judge  Wilfley  has  accomplished  this  admitted,  as  compared  with  3389  m  Febru- 

work  effectively  and  thoroughly  and  has  cleared  ary  or  last  year, 
the  American  name  from  the  disgrace  that  rested 

upon  it     It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  could  Thirteen  treaties  adopted  by  the 

not  be  done  except  bv  the  stern  and  active  ad-  Arbitration                   r*      e              1     ^         ' 

ministration  of  justicG.    Such  an  administration  [;rJl"/J;.     ^^S"/  Conference  last  summer, 

necessarily  creates  resentment  and  enmity.    My  ^           ten  of  which  were  signed  by  the 

opinion  is  that  Judge  Wiltley  is  entitled  not  to  American  delegation,  were  submitted  to  the 

condemnation   but   to   conimendation  and   high  g^^ate  by  President  Roosevelt  on  February 

credit  for  his  conduct  in  ofhce.  ^^  ^^^  ratification.     The  subjects  of  these 

In  indorsing  the  report  the  President  gives  were : 

this  as  his  opinion:  d)  por  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 

-  .     ,       ,1    .  T  J      iTfin      11.          ..    1    J  conflicts,  being  an  amendment  of  the  correspond- 

It  IS  clear  that  Judge  Wilfley  has  been  attacked  jng  agreement  of  July  29,  1899 ;  (2)  relative  to 

not  because  he  has  done  evil  but  because  he  has  the  discovery  of  contractual  debts ;  (3)  relative 

done  good.     The  assault  on  him  is  simply  an  to  the  opening  of  hostilities;  (4)  concerning  the 

impeachment  of  decency  and  zeal  for  the  pub-  j^ws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (5)  concern- 

he  good,  and  if  successful  would  tend  to  cow  and  i„g  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states  and 

discourage  every  honest  public  servant  who  dares  individuals  in  land  warfare;   (6)  regarding  the 

to  withstand  the  forces  banded  together  for  evil,  treatment  of  the  enemy's  merchant  ships  at  the 

and  would  do  grave  damage  to  the  honor  and  outbreak  of  hostilities;  (7)  regarding  the  trans- 

mterest  of  our  country  in  the  Orient.  formation  of  merchant  ships  into  vessels  of  war; 

(8)  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  submarine  mines; 

,        Questions  of  finance  are  troubling  (9)  concerning  the  bombardment  of  undefended 

Fhi^clat     Japan  even  more  than  problems  ^^^ns  by  naval  forces;  (10)  for  the  adaptation 

I  Troubles.      "^r        •       ^-  _      rj>y      ^      e   .1  ^  of  the  principles  of  the   Geneva  convention  to 

.  ^  r.^  emigration.  The  cost  of  the  n^^ritime  warfare:  (11)  imposing  certain  restric- 
war  with  Russia,  the  large  appropriations  for  tions  upon  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war; 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  purchase  of  rail-  (12)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
roads  by  the  state  have  necessitated  large  in-  "''^^'^"^V-  ^^f  '''l"'^'  Sl^^  ^  defining  the  rights 

.     ^       ^.            J         •      •     ^u      ^     £  a"d  duties  of  neutral  states  in  maritime  war. 
creases  in  taxation  and  a  rise  in  the  cost  or 

living, — at  least  100  per  cent,  in  the  past  five  The  President  also  sent  to  the  Senate  a 

years,  according  to  some  Japanese  statisticians,  declaration,  signed  by  the, American  delega- 

Chinese  competition   has   helped    to    reduce  tion,  relating  to  the  launching  of  projectiles 

wages,  and  the  necessity  for  still  further  taxa-  from  balloons  and  airships.    Six  of  the  treat- 

tion  has  precipitated  almost  a  revolt  in  the  ies, — those  relating  to  the  opening  of  hostili- 

Mikado's    empire.      The    foreign    trade    of  ties,  the  laws  and  customs  of  wars  on  land, 

Japan  has  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states  and 

financial  depression  all  over  the  world,  al-  individuals  in  land  warfare,  the  placing  of 

though  the  figures  for  the  empire's  trade  with  submarine  mines,  the  bombardment  of  unde- 

Europe  and  the  United  States  show  an  in-  fended  towns  by  naval  forces,  and  the  adapta- 

crease  of  approximately  9  per  cent.     As  far  tion  of  the  Geneva  convention  to  principles 

as  the  two  governments  are  concerned  there  of  maritime  warfare, — were  at  once  unani- 

are  no  more  differences  on  the  question  of  the  mously  approved  by  the  Committee  on  For- 

immigration    of    Japanese    laborers    to    the  cign   Relations  and  reported   to  the  Senate. 

United  States.     Last  month  our  State  Dc-  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  on 

partment  formally  approved  the  suggestions  Fcbruarv'  20  the  Senate  ratified  the  general 

of  Japan  for  the  issuing  of  passport  regula-  arbitration  treaty  with  France. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

IFram  FthrMOm  J8  to  March  tO.  i«8.) 

PROCSBDiNoa  IN  coNQRKas.  (Dem.,  N.  C.)  in  support  of  the  Ship  Subridy 

February  31.— In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Perkins  bill. ..  .The  House  passes  the  Postoffice  Appro- 
(Rep.,  Cal.)  speaks  in  defense  of  the  battleship    P"ation  bilL 

cruise The  House  devotes  the  day  to  Dis-       March  14- — The  House  considers  the  Pension 

trict  of  Columbia  business.  Appropriation  bill. 

February  aa.— In  the  House,  an  amendment  March  16.— In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  of- 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Street-Rail  way  bill,  fered  by  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  providing 
providing  for  "  Jim  Crow  "  cars,  is  rejected.         for  an   inquiry   into   the  conduct  of   national 

February  24.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallinger  ';■'"')'»  }\  the  recent  panic  is  adopted  after  a 
(Rep.,  N.  H.)  and  Mr.  Depew  (Rep.,  N.  Y,)  lively  debate. ...  The  House  passes  a  biU  restor- 
speak  in  support  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Subsidy 
bill,  and  Mr.  Whyte  (Dem.,  Md.)  and  Mr. 
Simmons  (Dem.,  N.  C.)  attack  the  Aldrich 
Currency  bill The  House  begins  considera- 
tion of  the  Army  Appropriation  bill. 

February  25. — The  Senate  considers  currencv 
legislation  and  the  Indian  Appropriation  bilL 
The  House  debates  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

February  26.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to 
revise  criminal  laws. 

Februarj^  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill.  . .  .The  House  restores  to  the 
Army  Approprialion  bill  the  provision  for  in- 
creased pay  tor  enlisted  men. 

February  29.— The  House  passes  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  to  reorganize  the  consular 

service The   rlouse  adopts   a   resolution   for 

an  investigation  of  peon^e  in  the  South;  400 
private   pension  bills   are  passed. 

March  4. — The  Senate  considers  the  Currency 

and  the  bill  for  increased  pay  in  the  arm^ 

The  House  debates  the  Postofiice  Appropriation 
bill. 

March  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  oflicers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army The  House  adopts  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  made  by  Representative    senatdx-^lect  frank  b.  gakv,  of  south  cabo- 
Lilley   (Rep.,   Conn.)   of  corruption  in  connec-  UNA. 

tion  with  submarine  boats. 

March  sk-In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem,  ing  the  motto  "  ti  God  We  Trust "  to  the  coin- 
Texas)  speaks  m  advocacy  of  his  substitute  for    ^g^ 

the  Aldnch  Currency  bill.  March  i7.-ln  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep, 

/.^^'''^'V.-^^t'"  *,^*  ^*"u^'^'  ^^-  "<^Launn  r.  j.)  „port9  the  amendment  to  the  Cumn^ 
(Dem..  MissO  speaks  on  the  pendmg  Currency  tjH  exempting  railroad  bonds  from  use  as  thi 
bdl.... The  House  considers  the  Postoffice  Ap-  basj^  £„,  emergency  currency;  Mr.  U  Follette 
propriation  bill.  (Rep._  wb.)  speaks  at  length  on  the  Currency 

March  II. — In  the  Senate,  a  message  is  re-    bill, 
ceived  from  the  President  in  regard  to  the  re-       ^arch   19.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  FoUettc 
instatement  of  the  soldiers  who  can  prove  their    (r„__  ^i,)  continues  his  speech  on  the  caniea 
innocence  m  the  Brownsville  affair.  (,|   g,g   ^^cent  panic... The   House   passes  the 

March  12. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge   (Rep.,    Pension  Appropriation  bill  and  adopts  a  resiH 
Mass.)    speaks  in  favor  of,  and  Mr.   Paynter   lution  asking  the  President  to  .state  the  attthor- 
(Dem.,  Ky.)  against,  the  Aldrich  Correnqr  bill,    ity  by  whidi  he  governs  the  I^ama  Canal 
The  House  considers  the  Postoffice  Appropria-    Zone, 
tion  bill.  March    ao— The    Senate   passei    the    Ocean 

March  13. — In  the  Senate;  Mr.  Bacon  (Dem.,  Mail  Subsidy  bill. ..  .The  House  defeats  a  reao- 
Ca.)  speaks  on  alleged  executive  encroachments  lution  calling  for  information  collected  by  tba 
on    the  legislative   power,    and    Mr.    Simmons    Bureau  of  Corporations. 
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February  19.— A  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission calling  for  data  in  regard  to  the  mailer 
of  the  reduction  of  wages  by  railroad  companieii 
is  made  public. 

February  23. — Ex- Governor  Richard  Yates 
(Rep.),  of  Illinois,  announces  his  candidacy  for 
re-election. 

February  24.— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cor- 
telyou  issues  a  call  on  national  bank  depositaries 
for  about  $35,000,000  of  the  public  funds. 

February  26.— The   New  York   Stale  Senate, 

by  a  vote  of  30  to  ig,  refuses  to  remove  Otto 

.    Kelsey  as   State   Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

February  28.— Em- Govern  or  W.  O.  Bradley 
(Rep.),  of  Kentucky,  is  elected  United  Slates 
Senator  by  the  Legislature, 

March  3.— The  Slate  Republican  Convention 
of  Ohio  is  carried  by  Secretary  Taft  by  a 
sweeping  majority. 

March  4.— Republican  State  conventions  in 
Ohio  and  Kansas  instruct  delegate s-at-large  to 
the  national  convention   for  Secretary  Taft. 

March  5.— The  Democratic  and  Populist 
State  conventions  of  Nebraska  endorse  William 
J.  Bryan  for  Ihe  Presidential 


THE     CONGRESS      HALL     OF     THK     FE.\NC0-UK1T1S1 
E.tl'OSlTIO.1. 
(One   of   tlio    InlercKtlnK   IntLTnallnniil    cifnls    c 
the  ycnr  In  England  will  lie  tlie  V'rnnc'i-lirltlsli  Bj 
position,    to   be   liplil    St   Shfiitiprda 
from  JInr  to  October.     It  Is  ofllclnl 
bolb  the  British  and  Freneh  Rnvcmnienls  anri  nlll 
be  dpvutpd   to  the  prwlucta  o(  Grpat  llrltaln  and 
Prance  and  thrlr  culonlPB.  InclutllnR  Cannda..     Prob- 
ably   the    most    pnpnliir   teature    n-III    tw    the    b1i:Ii 
rtadlum     or    innphi  theater,     accoin  mod  n  tins    80,1X11) 
people.  In  which  will  be  hold— boKlnnlnR  July  13— 
the  fourth  revlTal  ot  the  Oljrople  Gami's.) 


March  fi.^The  South  Carolina.  Legislatim 
elects  Frank  B.  Gary  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  the  late  A.  C.  Latimer...  .The  State 
Democratic  Committee  of  Minnesota  endorses 
Governor  Johnson  of  that  Stale  for  the  Presi- 
dency  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cides that  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  New  YoA 
City  election  of   1905  may  be  opened. 

March  7, — The  Republican  State  Committee 
of  New  York  adopts  resolutions  indorsing  Gtw 
emor  Hughes  for  the  Presidency. 

March  9. — The  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  begiiu  the  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  of  corruption  in  connec- 
tion with  contracts  for  submarin'^  boats  brought 
by  Representative  Lilley   (Rep.,   Conn.), 

March  12. — The  Nebraska  Republican  State 
Convention  .instructs  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  for  Secretary  Taft. . .  .ComplaalU 
are  fded  with  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  YorlL 
asking  for  the  removal  of  Mayor  McQellan  and 
Police  Commissioner  Bingham,  of  New  Yoife 
City,  for  failure  to  enforce  the  excise  lawi. 

March  13.— In  the  prosecution  of  the  Peniuyl- 
\ania  Capitol  frauds,  four  of  the  defendants  are 
found  guilty,  after  a  seven-weeks'  trial. 

March  16. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  YoiIe, 
appoints  ex-Chief  Judge  Charles  Andrews,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  commissioner  to  hear 
certain  charges  brought  against  District  Attoi^ 
ney  Jerome,  of  New  York  County. 

March  18. — The  State  Republican  Convention 
nf  Iowa  instructs  for  Secretary  Taft,  indorses 
Senator  Allison  (Rep.)  for  re-election,  and  ap- 
proves the  tariff- revision  plank  in  the  Ohio  lu- 
ll ublican  platform. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNUENT-PDRBIOK. 

February  18,— A  British  royal  commission, 
with  Lord  Jumcs  of  Kierford  as  chairman,  is 
appointed    to    investigate    the    manufacture    of 

wiiiskcy A     new     ministry     is     formed     in 

yueensland,  of  which  Mr.  Kidston  is  premier 
and  chief  secretary. . .  .In  the  German  Reichstag 
the  colonial   estimates   are  considered. 

February  19.— The  Governor  of  Natal  »gtu 
a  warrant  releasing  1500  native  prisoners. 

February  M. — The  trial  of  the  Russian  offi- 
cers concerned  in  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  con- 
cludes at  St.  Petersburg;  General  Stossel  is 
condemned  tn  dc.ith The  French  Senate  ap- 
proves the  jiolicy  of  the  government  in  Mr>- 
rocco Russian  naval  plans  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  ovur  ? 1 ,000,000,000  In  the  next  nine 

February  2r.— The   Xational  Liberal   Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  meets  at  Leicester. 
Febru.iry     22. — The      French      naval      officer 
.    Ullmo  is   found   guilly  of  treason   and   is  con- 
Ji  P       demned  to  transpiirlation  for  lite, 
inflon.        February    24.— N'un^io    Xa^i.    former    Italian 
,.a  bj'    Minisier  of  Public  Instruction,  is  sentenced  by 
I  will     ""C    Senate   sitting   as   a   high    court   to   eleven 
I  and    "lonths   and   twenty   days   111   prison   for  thefts 
from  the  stale  treasury. 

Februarj-  26.— The  C^ar  of  Rus.sia  receives 
,120  members  of  the  Duma  and  urges  the  pas- 
s.ige  of  Ihe  government's  measures  for  agrarian 
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March  15. — The  Russian  Minister  of  Justice 
asks  the  Duma  lo  vote  $i,oc»,ooo  to  enlarge  the 
overcrowded  prisons. 

March  17. — Tlie  German  Government  refuses 
the  proposal  made  hy  memhers  of  the  Reichstag 
Appropriation  Committee  to  use  the  war  fund  of 
?30,ocxi,ooo  in  gold  stored  in  Potsdam  to  relieve 
the  current  needs  of  the  empire. ..  .The  Czar 
confirms  the  Russian  court's  recommendations 
to  commute  the  death  sentence  passed  on  Gen- 
eral Stiissel  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

March  18.— The  Porlo  Rican  T.egislalure  ad- 
journs after  passing  the  Puhlic-Ulilities  bill  and 
large  appropriations  for  good  roads  and  eduea- 


CtTTilfiii.  19l>8.  br  Utulcnned  4  Uwletwooil  N.  V. 

GOV.    JOHN    A.    JOHNSON. 

(UlaneBota's  candidate  tor  the  Frealdeocy.) 

February  27. — The  Polish  Expropriation  b 
passes  the  Prussian  Diet  in  its  original  form.  . 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduces 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  will  wi] 
oRt  30,000  licenses  in  Great  Britain. 

February  28.— The  British  House  of  Commoi 
passes  on  first  reading  and  shelves  for  this  se 
sion  the  Women's  Enfranchisement  bill. 

Febniary  29.— The  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons adjourns  at  midnight,  after  a  fifty-seven- 
hoiirs'  sitting  over  the  estimates  of  the  Marine 
Department. .. -King  Manuel  of  Portugal  ksues 
decrees  fixing  March  5  as  the  date  of  a  general 
election,  and  convoking  the  regular  Cortes  on 
May  29. 

March  4. — The  Chinese  Government  approves 
the  series  of  laws  intended  to  introduce  western 

banking   methods The    Swedish    Parliament 

passes  the  bill  providing  for  a  railway  ferry  be- 
tween Trelleborg  and  Sassnitz. 

March  6.— The  Russian  Government  urges  the 
Duma  to  take  action  on  the  budget. 

March  8.— In  the  Argentine  elections  the  gov- 
ernment secures  a  majority  of  70  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

March  n.— The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
fuses to  advance  the  government's  Scottish 
Small  Holdings  bill  to  second  reading. 

March  12.— Lord  Rosebery  in  an  address  de- 
clares Socialism  to  he  a  greater  menace  to  the 
British  Empire  than  Protection. 

^fa^;h  13.— The  British  House  of  Commons 
rejects  by  a  majnrify  of  140  the  Labor  party's 
Unemployed  Workmen's  bill. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  rg. — The  J.ipanese  Government  con- 
cedes further  emigration  restrict ious  to  the 
United  States. 

February  20. — The  United  Slates  Senate  passes 
the  arbitration  treaty  concluded  with  France. 

February  21.— An  invitation  for  the  American 
baiilcship  fleet  to  visit  Australia  is  received  by 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington. 

February  22. — France  decides  not  to  surrender 
to  Haiti  the  refugees  in  the  consulates,  and  will 
deport  them  under  promise  not  to  return  to 
Haiti  during  the  term  of  President  Nord. 

February  24.— Great  crowds  visit  the  Ameri- 
can battleships  in  Callao  Harbor,  Peru. 
I        February   26.~The    British    House   of   Com- 
mons   adopts    a    resolution    urging   the    speedy 
1    transfer   of  control   of  the   Congo   Independent 
;    State. 

February  2g, — Japan  demands  an  apology  and 
J  an  indemnity  from  China  for  the  seizure  of  the 
.    Talsu  Marti. 

March  I. — China  decides  to  surrender  the 
steamer  Tatsu  Maru  to  Japan. 

March  2. — Chinese  at  Vancouver  file  claims 
aggregating  $150,000  for  damage;  sustained  b 
the  riots  of  September,  1907. 

March  3. — President  Castro  of  Venezuela 
again  specifically  declines  the  request  of  the 
Stale   Department   at   Washington   to   arbitrate 

American  claims The  Colombian  agent  sent 

to  settle  the  disputes  with  Venezuela  regarding 
navigation  and  boundaries  reports  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  reach  an  understanding..  ..,It  is 
announced  that  the  diplomatic  difficulties  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Guatemala  have  been  set- 
tled ;  Mexico  will  establish  a  separate  legation 
at  the  Guatemalan  capital. 

March  5.— The  terms  of  the  Congo  annexa- 
tion treaty  show  that  the  rights  of  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  are  lo  last  during  his  lifetime, 
and  that  ihe  concessions  to  American  companies 
are  guarded. 

March  7. — Wn  Ting  Fang,  the  new  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

March  8.— Venezuela  pays  to  Mexico  the  first- 
installment  of  a  loan  onginally  made  to  Colom- 
bia and  assumed  by  Venezuela. 
March    II,— Signer    Tittoni    outlines    Italy's 
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policy  in  Ihc  Near  East  before  tlie  Oiamber  of 
Depulies,  indicating  liis  belief  that  ihe  powers 
will  rcacli  an  agreement  on  all  qnefitions. . .  .The 
Russian  Duma  pajies  a  bill  establisliing  an  em- 
bassy in  Japan. 

March  13. — It  is  announced  that  the  Ameri- 
can battleship  fleet  on  it^  return  l.i  the  At- 
lantic will  complete  a  cruise  armirid  the  world, 
visiting  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Australia,  a:i<!  thi: 
Philippines. 

March  rj.— It  is  ann^>unccd  that  China  will 
pa^  an  indemnity  to  Japan  and  retain  the  arms 
seized  on  board  the  Taisu  Mum;  Japan  will  en- 
force regulations  restricting  the  importation  of 

arms    into    China The    Superior    Court    in 

Venezuela  affirms  the  decisi'in  ri  the  lower 
court  imposing  a.  fine  of  $5,000,000  on  the  New 
York  &  Bermudei;  .\splialt  Company  for  pro- 
moting the  Matos  rebellion. 

March  16. — British,  French,  and  German 
cruisers  are  ordered  to  Haiti 

March  20. — Peruvian  troops  in  pursuit  of 
smugglers  enter  a  Chilean  town  in  Tacna  de- 
spite opposition  of  the  police An  invitation 

for  the  .American  battleship  fieet  to  visit  Japan 
is  accepted  by  Ihe  Government  at  Washington. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

Febniary  20, — The  American  battleship  fleet 
arrives  at  Callao,  Peru A  bequest  of  $joo,- 


000  to  Harvard  Univer^ty  is  made  in  tbe  win 
of  Frederick  Sheldon,  filed  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

February  21. — Turkish  troops  raid  the  fron' 
tier  village  of  Carina,  in  the  province  of  Van, 
and  capture  fifty-one  Armenians,  eight  of  whom 
are  sentenced  to  death  and  the  others  to  life 
imprisonment. ..  .In  a  coal-mine  explosion  near 
Durham,  England,  fourteen  men  are  killed. 

February  22. — Employees  of  all  the  railroads 
in  Uruguay  go  on  strike. 

February  23. — Father  Leo  Heinrichs,  a  Cath- 
iilic  priest  in  Denver,  is  shot  and  killed  b^ 
Giuseppe  Alio,  a  Sicilian  anarchist. 

February  24. — A  provisional  agreement  end- 
ing the  strike  in  tbe  Tyne  shipyards  is  reached 
in  London. 

February  25.— The  first  of  the  Hudson  tun- 
nels connecting  New  York  City  with  New 
Jersey  is  opened  (see  page  425). 

February  26. — The  Texas  Supreme  Coart 
confirms  the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  oust- 
ing the  Waters- Pierce  Oil  Company  from  the 
State  and  assessing  damages  of  $i,6oo,00a 

February  28. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  >> 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

February  2g. — The  American  battleship  fieet 
sails  from  Callao,  Peru,  for  Magdalena  Bay. 

March  i. — Thirteen  persons  are  killed  and 
fifteen  injured  by  an  avalanche  in  Switzerland 
A  blizzard  in  Scotland  and  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  causes  much  suffering  and  dam- 
age.  Seven    Russian    Terrorists    are    hanged 

for  cons[)iracy  against  Grand  Duke  NichoUs 
-N'icolaievich  and  the  Minister  of  Justice..,. 
Tampa,  Fla.,  suffers  a  loss  by  fire  estimated  xt 

$600.000 Excavation   for  the  Panama  Catud 

aggregates  28,414,934  cubic  yard^,  or  one-fifth 
the  total  esiimatc.  « 

March  2. — The  Banco  de  Minero.  of  Mexico, 
owned  b3f  Ambassador  Creel,  is  robbed  of  $300^- 
000  Mexican. ..  ,As  a  result  of  an  alleged  anar- 
chist plot.  Chief  of  Police  Shippy,  of  Chicago, 
his  son,  and  a  coachman  are  wounded  by  an 
unknown  man,  who  in  turn  is  shot  and  killed 
by  the  Chief. 

March  4. — One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  chil- 
dren are  burned  to  dc.ith  in  a  schoolhonse  fire 
at  North  Coliinwoo.I,  near  Cleveland. 

March  5.— The  Union  Hank  of  Conunerce  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  clones  iis  doors. 

March  r.— The  first  of  the  big  new  |..itrleships 
for  the  German  navy,  the  Xantiti.  i&ono  ions,  is 
launched  at  Wilhelmsliaven  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor. . .  .Justice  Oark.  of  Ihe  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  enters  an  order  permit- 
ting the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  to  re- 
open its  doors. 

March  10. — President  Roosevelt  makes  an  ad- 
dress to  Ihe  International  Congres.i  of  M.^thers, 
at  Washington,  on  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

March  u. — The  steamship  M,nin-liiii:j  com- 
pletes the  trip  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Haunt's 
Kock  in   five  days  and  five  minutes,   making  a 

new  eastward  record W,  W.  Astor  increases 

his  gift  tn  the  Oxford  University  endowment 
fund  to  S'oo.ooo.  . .  .The  .\merican  battleship 
fleet  arrives  at  Magdalena  Ray.  two  days  ahead 
of  schedule  time  (see  paRe  456I. 

March    13. — Fire  in  Bahia  destroys  property 
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valued  at  $1,000,000  in  the  business  section  and 
causes  a  loss  of  several  lives.  ..  .It  is  announced 
that  Ihe  Andover  Theological  Seminary  will  he 
removed  to  Camhridge,  Mass.,  and  become  affil- 
iated with  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

March  [4. — The  American  torpedo  flotilla  ar- 
rives at  Panama,  two  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

March  15.— The  Chilean  section  of  the  trans- 
Andean  tunnel  on  the  Arica  &  La  Paz  Railway 
is  opened. 

March    i&— Judge    Wood,   of    Boise.    Idaho, 


?  Harry  Orchard  to  death,  but  includes 

March  19. — The  Bank  of  England  reduces  its 
rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent. 

OBITUAR?. 

February  18. — Gen.  Tung  Fiih  Siang,  leader  of 
the  Chinese  Boxer  rebellion  of  1900. 

February  19. — Brig. -Gen.  Francis  S.  Dodge, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  66. 

February  20, — United  Stales  Senator  Asbuly 
C.  Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  57. 

February  al.^Crosby  S.  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Washington    Star,    83. ...Mr.    W.    Callow,    the 

English  water-color  painter,  95 Miss  Harriet 

G.  Hosmer,  a  well-known  sculptor,  77.. 

February  22.— Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Yates  Satterlee, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington,  65. 

February  23.— Brig. -Gen.  Rutus  Saxton,  U.  S. 

A.,  retired,  83 George  Helm  Yeaman,  a  New 

York  lawyer  and  author,  78. 

February  24.— Dr.  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  ex- 
President    of    Honduras,    60 Prof.    Edward 

Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale  University,  48. 


February  26. — James  Munro,  former  Premier 
of  Victoria,  ;6. 

Febntary  28, — Pauline  Lucca,  the  famous  Aus- 
trian singer,  67. 

February  29. — Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  professor 
of  political  science  in  Williams  College,  62. 

March  I.— Judge  Albert  Clements  Killam, 
chairman  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission, 
one  of  Canada's  most  widely  known  jurists,  60. 

March  2. — Bishop  William  Wallace  Duncan,  of 

the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church  South.  68 

Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain.  D.D.,  identified  with 
Indian  mission  work  for  almost  halt  a  century, 
73 James  H.  Oliver,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  the  "  chilled  plow,"  84. 

March  4. — United  States  Senator  Rediield 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  77  fsee  frontispiece).... 
Rev.  Joseph  Roy,  D.D.,  formerly  field  secretary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  80. 

March  5. — Lily  Hanbiiry,  the  English  actress 

(Mrs.  Herbert  Guedalla),  34 George  Chick- 

ering  Munzig,  the  portrait  painter,  58. 

March  6. — Ex -Congressman  Lewis  Cass  Car- 
penter, of  South  Carolina,  72. 

March  7.— M.  D,  Pokotilov.  Russian  Minister 
to  China Frederick  Warren  Freer,  the  Chi- 
cago painter,  59. 

March  8. — Dr.  Daniel  Bennett  St.  John  Roosa, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Post-G rail u ate  Medi- 
cal School,  70.. ..Prof.  William  Ashbrook  Kel- 
lerman,  head  of  the  botanical  department  of  the 

Ohio      State      University,      58 Congressman 

Adolph  Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  66. 

March  TO. — Ex -Congressman  Allen  C,  Durbo- 
row,  of  Chicago,  50. 

March  11, — Edmondo  de  Amicis,  the  Italian 
traveler  and  author,  61. 

March  12. — John  L.  Smitlimeyer,  architect  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  76. 

March  13. — Fire  Commissioner  Hugh  Bonner, 
of  New  York,  69. . .  .Alfred  Peats,  organizer  of 

the  wall-paper  trust,  42 Gen.  Giovanni  Bat- 

tista  de  Giorgis,  for  some  years  chief  of  the  in- 
ternational gendarmerie  in  Macedonia,  64." 

March  14. — Rear-Admiral  Theodore  S.  Kane, 
U.  S.  N..  retired.  67. ..  .Brig. -Gen.  Royal  Thax- 
ter  Frank,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  75. 

March  15. — ^Federal  Judge  Charles  Dixon 
Clark,  of  Tennessee,  61. 

March   16. — Clara  Novello,  one  of  the  most 

famous    of    European    singers,    90 Gen.    A. 

Saunders  Piatt,  of  Ohio,  86. 

March    17.— United    States    Senator   William 

Pinkney   Whyte,   of   Maryland,  83 Rt.   Rev, 

Gustav  A.  Rouxel,  auxiliary  Bishop  of  the 
Roman   Catholic   Archdiocese   of  New   Orleans, 

68 Cardinal  Casali  del  Drago,  representative 

of  the  Roman  nobility  in  the  Sacred  College, 
70 Dr.  William  Bradford  Eaton,  an  author- 
ity on  bacteriology,  40. 

March  i8.^Gregory  Androowitch  Gerschunin, 
the  Russian  revolutionist,  40. 

March  19. — Sir  Nicholas  Roderick  O'ConOT, 
British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  65. 

March  20.— Bishop  Charles  Henry  Fowler,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  70 M.  Eu- 

E;ne  Pereire,  honorary  president  of  the  French 
ine,  76. 
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JOHN   BIGELOW,  NEW   YORK'S   FIRST  CITIZEN. 

npHK  dear  of  New  York  journalists  and  tion  at  Panama,  to  take  a  prominent  part  m 
authors,  Mr,  John  Bigelow,  is  as  active  the  speech-making  incident  to  the  opening  of 
and  alert  at  ninety  as  are  most  men  of  half  the  Hudson  Tunnel,  described  in  this  num- 
his  years.  President  of  the  New  York  Pub-  ber  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  to  fol- 
lic  Library  trustees  and  president  also  of  the  low  with  his  customary  keenness  of  insight 
Century  Association,  Mr,  Bigelow  has  found  the  trend  of  national  and  international  poli- 
time  within  the  past  few  weeks,  after  seeing  tics, — for  to  be  a  nonogcnarian  as  Mr,  Bige- 
through  the  press  the  "  Letters  and  Literary  low  interprets  the  part  implies  anything  but  « 
Aiemorials  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,"  to  bring  condition  of  exemption  from  interest  or  par- 
out  a  pamphlet  which  deals  in  a  vigorous  ticipation  in  the  doings  of  to-day.  To  him 
fashion  with  our  methods  of  canal  construe-  the  affairs  of  the  present  have  a  vitil  mean- 
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ing.    Never  in  his  long  life  has  he  been  more  in    "  France   and    the   Confederate    Navy  " 

thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  cit-  (Harpers,   1888).     In  short,  Consul   Bige- 

izenship  than  he  is  at  this  moment.  low  had  magnified  his  office,  and  in  the  last 

The  t>pe  of  leadership  in  our  public  life  year  of  the  war  he  was  made  Minister  Pleni- 

that  Mr.  Bigelow's  career  exemplifies  is  only  potentiar>-  on  the  death  of  Minister  Dajrton. 

incidentally  associated   with   official   station.  The   removal    of    the    French    troops    from 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  a  public  man  lea\nng  Mexico  was  brought  about  while  he  held  that 

office  that  he  has  "  retired  *'  from  public  life,  diplomatic  post, — at  that  time  second  in  im- 

as  if  the  office  represented   his  sole  oppor-  portance  only  to  the  English  mission  held  by 

tunit)*  for  public  ser\*ice.     With  Mr.  Bige-  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

low,  on  the  other  hand,  office  has  been  only  Upon  his   return  from  Europe,  in   1874, 

an  incident  in  what  miirht  be  termed  a  public  Mr.  Bigelow  became  chairman  of  the  New 

career  of  more  than  sixty  years:  for  in«all  that  York  State  Canal  Commission,  whose  recom- 

time.  whether  holding  any  office  or  not.  and  mendations  led  to  extensive  reforms  during 

perhaps  all  the  more  effectually  when  free  Governor     Tilden's     administration.       Mr. 

from  official  obligations,  he  has  rendered  note-  Bigelow  was  Secretary*  of  State  of  New  York 

worthy  public  service  through  the  influence  in  i875-'76. 

that  his  pen  has  exerted  upon  public  opinion.  For  the  past  fort>'  years  Mr.  Bigelow  has 

Coming  to  New  ^'ork  as  a  young  law  stu-  been  engaged  in  literar>'  labors.  While  in 
dent,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  in  the  France  he  discovered  and  purchased  the  orig- 
■30's  of  the  last  centur>*,  Mr.  Bigelow  ver>-  inal  manuscript  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
soon  bec^an  to  write  on  political  subjects  for  "  Autobiography."  This  he  edited  and  cx- 
the  press,  and  after  a  few  years  left  the  legal  tended  by  the  use  of  Franklin's  letters  so  as 
profession  for  journalism.  Gov.  Silas  Wright  to  comprise  the  "  Life  of  Franklin  Written 
appointed  him  State  Prison  Inspector,  and  he  hy  Himself."  During  the  lifetime  of  Sam- 
was  instrumental  in  putting  Sing  Sing  uel  J.  Tilden  Mr.  Bigelow  edited  Ac 
Prison  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The  at-  speeches  and  public  writings  of  that  states- 
tractions  of  journalism  led  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  man,  and  after  his  death  he  wrote  the  author- 
1849.  to  become  a  business  partner  and  edi-  ized  Tilden  biography,  which  has  just  •been 
torial  colleague  of  William  Cullen  Br>ant  supplemented  by  two  volumes  of  "  Letters 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Evening  Post.  During  and  Literar>-  Memorials,"  also  edited  by  Mr. 
the  next  twelve  years,  in  the  heat  of  the  anti-  Bigelovv,  who  in  the  inter\'ening  )'eais  has 
slavery-  debate,  the  Post  was  developed  into  brought  out  a  life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  properties  in  '*  Some  Recollections  of  Edouard  Laboulaye," 
New  York.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  sagacious  "  The  Myster>-  of  Sleep."  and  many  bro- 
manager  as  well  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  chures  on  timely  topics, 
writer.  L'nder  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  which  Mr.  Bijielow  was  one  of  the  three  cxcc- 

Bigelow   was   appointed    Consul-General   of  utors,  a  large  proportion  of  the  estate  was  to 

the  L'nited  States  at  Paris.     Here  his  jour-  be  devoted  to  a  free  library-  for  the  city  of 

nalistic   training   and    instinct   availed    more  New  ^  ork.     Mr.  Bigelow  w,'is  made  presi- 

than  once  to  our  national  advantage  in  pro-  dent  or  the  Tilden  Trust,  and  after  its  con- 

moting  relations  with  the  empire  of  Napoleon  soliilatit^i  with  the  A>:or  and  Lenox  Founda- 

III.  when  that  government  was  on  the  point  tions  he  became  presiJ.op.t   of  the   Board  of 

of  allying   itself  openly   with   the   Southern  Trustees  of  the  New  ^'ork   Public  Library, 

Confederacy.     It  was  Cunsul-General  Bige-  which  circi:!aros  anni:a!!y  arr.v^n^  the  people 

low  who  wrote  and  published  in  1803  a  trea-  of  New  "S  ork  nearly  >.>.>^.ixx^  volumes  and 

tise  which  went  far  to  disabuse  the  French  is  now  one  oi  the  izrearesr  institutions  of  its 

mind  of  exaggerated  notions  concerning  the  kind  in  the  world.     Whether  the  serWoc  has 

South *s    elements    of    commercial    strength,  been  adequately  recognised  or  not.  it  means 

and  thus  made  plain  the  futility  of  seeking  much  to  New  York  that  Mr.   Bigelow  has 

the  dismemberment  of  the  L'nion  as  a  mat-  been  active  during  these  forn^.ative  years  in 

ter  of  French  polic\-.     Later,  Mr.  Bigelow  the  direction  of  this  big  library  enterprise, 

discovered  evidence  of  the  imperial  govern-  If  we  would  know  his  own  i.'.eal  of  service, 

ment's  connivance  in  supplying  four  ironclads  perhaps  we  need  not  li>ik  bey»Mid  the  title  of 

for  the  Confederate  na\y,  and  his  skillful  use  one  of  his  recent   writings. —  *  The    Useful 

of   this   evidence   completely    frustrated   the  Life  the  Crown  of  the  Simple  Life/' 

plot.    Many  years  afterward  he  told  the  story  W.  B.  & 


THE  ART  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 

^u^EW  YORK  IS  becoming  more  and  more   scription.     To  see  the  many  variations  of  a 

the  art  center  of  the   United   States,  single  theme,  like  the  Stevenson,  in  the  large 

The  regular  annual  exhibition  held  at  the  and  small  circular  plaques,  and  again  with 

Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  a  changed  detail  in  the  rectangular  tablet  for 

Street,    the   occasional    exhibits    at    the    art  a   church    in    Edinburgh,   and    to   view   the 

dealers*  galleries,  and  the  permanent  collec-  many  works  in  low  and  high  relief,  executed 

tions  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  afford  to  in  all  degrees  of  scale,  from  the  tiny  cameos 

visitors  to  the  metropolis  the  opportunity  of  cut   in   his   apprentice   days   to  the   colossal 

studying  not  only  the  art  of  to-day  but  the  Shaw  Memorial,  is  to  realize  that  another 

art  of  yesterday  as  well, — not  only  native  problem  for  the  sculptor,  and  one  that  Saint 

art,  but  the  art  of  Europe.  Gaudens  never  dodged,  is  that  of  suitability 

This  season  has  been  particularly  rich  in  of  subject-matter  and  scale  to  the  fitness  and 

opportunities,    culminating    with    the    Saint  area.     The  Stevenson  plaque,  made  first  as 

Gaudens    Memorial    Exhibition   now    being  a  token  of  friendship,  when  made  as  a  church 

held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  memorial  was  changed  in  subject;  a  quill  pen 

This  is  an  innovation  for  the  Metropolitan  substituted  for  a  cigarette  held  in  the  right 

Museum.     Many  years  ago  a  one-man  ex-  hand,  was  more  fitting  for  a  church,  and  in 

hibition  was  held,  but  it  showed  the  work  place  of  the  ivy  border  a  garland  of  laurel, 

of  a  foreigner,   George   F.  Watts.     Never  Scotch-heather  and  Samoan  hibiscus  frames 

before  has  an  American  been  so  honored.  the    figure.     Mr.    Homer    Saint    Gaudens, 

The  value  of  the  Saint  Gaudens  exhibi-  writing  of  this  tablet,  tells  us  that  "  the  1052 
tion  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  This  is  letters  of  the  inscription,  which  contains 
the  deal  way  to  gauge  the  capabilities  of  a  quotations  from  Stevenson^s  poetry,  were 
genius.  To  see  side  by  side  the  two  Lincoln  modelled, — not  stamped, — twelve  consecu- 
statues,  the  one  standing,  the  other  seated,  tive  times"!  How  little  do  we  realize  the 
is  nnst  illuminating  to  the  public,  showing  importance  of  spacing  to  the  sculptor.  To 
theiij  as  it  does  the  significance  of  a  pose,  see  the  artist  at  play,  as  in  his  caricatures, 
and  the  possibilities, — as  in  music, — of  varia-  and  to  have  numerous  examples  of  his  por- 
tion upon  a  particular  theme.  Homer  Saint  traits, — from  the  head  he  made  of  his  father 
Gaudens,  the  son  of  the  sculptor,  writes  in  in  1867  to  the  John  Hay  of  1904, — are  ob- 
the  Century  for  March  in  regard  to  these  ject  lessons  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
two  statues,  twenty-three  years  apart  in  their  grand  art  of  sculpture, 
execution :"  Saint  Gaudens  realized  his  long  At  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West 
cherished  hope  of  creating  a  seated  Lincoln,  Fifty-seventh  Street,  we  have  seen  the  "  Fall 
a  pose  which  he  had  considered  while  evolv-  Academy,"  and  at  "  The  Architectural 
ing  his  standing  statue  of  that  President.  He  League,"  E.  H.  Blashfield's  studies  for  his 
now  set  his  mind  upon  Lincoln  the  head  of  noble  mural  decoration  in  the  College  of  the 
the  State,  rather  than  Lincoln  the  man,  as  in  City  of  New  York,  and  where  at  present, 
his  earlier  monument,  though  he  still  wished  until  April  18,  is  held  the  "  Spring  Acad- 
a  gaunt  Lincoln  in  a  gaunt  yet  official  chair,  emy,"  with  four  examples  of  Sargent,  six  of 
as  he  had  placed  a  gaunt  Sherman  on  a  Saint  Gaudens,  two  of  Winslow  Homer,  two 
gaunt  horse.  So,  to  reach  his  solution  of  of  J.  Alden  Weir,  one  John  La  Farge,  and 
combining  the  personal  with  the  national,  characteristic  canvases  from  most  of  the  lead- 
he  shifted  the  three  four-foot  models  of  the  ing  artists  of  the  country,  together  with  a 
statue  back  and  forth  over  seats  of  count-  sidewall  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  younger 
less  shapes  and  sizes."  school,    including    some    forcible    color    by 

To  see  the  original   designs, — about  the  George  Bellows,  Jonas  Lie,  and  John  Sloan, 

size  of  a  dinner  plate, — for  our  recent  coins.  At  the  "  Montrose  Gallery  "  have  been 

and  to  see  in  a  case  near  by  the  actual  coins,  seen   the  works  of  Dewing,  Tryon,  Weir, 

is  to  obtain  enlightenment   upon  ^he  prob-  Horatio   Walker,   Dow,   Hassam,    Metcalf, 

lem  of  the  medalist's  art  in  a  way  that  one  and  the  "  Ten  American  Painters." 

cannot  obtain  it  from  reading  a  verbal  de-  The  public  is  frequently  treated  to  occa- 
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sional   displays  of  -kcteiic-   nr  cunir.j^fti.ins.  -.111  «as  that  <-i  the  "  A;:>  :l:iJ  L'nitts  "  Md 

as  shown  at  the  "  Photo-?Ci-essifin  {iaUen\"  at  the  ninms  ot  the  "  N.itioiml  Ari>  Club." 

in    the    series    ot    drawinss    hy    the    Si.n!p-  1 10  Kast  Nimteemli  Sinyt.     The  Siiiety  of 

tor  Aiiirii*te  Rodin,  and   tlie  Ci'l'irc.I  draw-  Miniati::"!'     Painters    leiTiitly    .■\h:!';teil    at 

inp«  by  Pameb  Gileman  Smith.  "  Kn'iediiT'*,"     and    \V,     J.     Haer,     Laun 

Ktchines     and     lithocraphs     by     ni"dern  O'linibi    Hiils,   and   many   I'ther-^  iiavc  evi- 

Dutch  artists  have  recently  been   -lunvn  at  denoe    that    iriniature    avt    in    America   has 

the     I-enox     Libran-.      One    of     the     most  reached  v.  artain  comiiieieiiess  it  has  never 

novel  and  instructive  exhibitions  of  the  sea-  known  bel'ore  in  any  countn*. 


THE    ACHIEVEMENT    OF    THE  HUDSON 

TUNNELS. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 

V/f  ANHATTAN   is  no  longer  an  island.  FINANCING   OF   the    enterprise. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  the 
accomplished  fact  of  a  land  connection  by  The  financial  and  administrative  histon' 
rail  between  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  of  the  idea  may  be  briefly  told,  although  it  is 
Long  Island,  Westchester  County,  and  the  a  story  full  of  hard  work  and  creative  enter- 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Subway  exten-  prise.  Back  in  1874  De  Witt  Clinton  Has- 
sions  to  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  the  com-  kins,  a  Western  railroad  man, — with,  how- 
plction  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Belmont  tun-  ever,  no  particular  training  as  an  engineer, — 
nels  to  Long  Island  City,  and  the  opening  to  started  the  enterprise  and  actually  began  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  first  of  the  long-de-  construction  of  a  brick-wall  tunnel  from  the 
layed  Hudson  tunnels  between  New  York  present  Hoboken  terminal.  He  organized, 
and  New  Jersey  have  made  it  possible  for  a  with  himself  as  president  and  manager,  the 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  to  leave  his  city  and,  Hudson  Tunnel  Railroad  Company,  with  a 
scarcely  leaving  cover,  to  consult  records  in  capital  of  $io,000,000.  One  or  two  serious 
Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  or  consult  a  real-  accidents  and  some  legal  and  financial  diffi- 
estate  dealer  in  the  Bronx.  culties  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
"The  moving  of  New  Jersey  bodily  three  work,  until,  in  1902,  the  New  York  & 
miles  nearer  to  New  York  in  point  of  time,"  Jersey  Railroad  Company,  under  Mr.  Mc- 
— such  is  the  characterization  of  the  comple-  Adoo,  began  serious  work.  The  next  year 
tion  of  the  Hudson  Tunnel  enterprise  made  this  was  merged  with  the  Hudson  &  Man- 
by  President  Roosevelt  upon  the  occasion  of  hattan  Railroad  Company,  and  still  later  a 
the  opening  of  the  upper  tubes  on  February  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson 
25,  last.  This  enterprise  will  be  a  monu-  Companies  was  formed  to  conduct  the  con- 
ment  to  the  daring,  patience,  and  constructive  struction  and  real-estate  operations  for  the 
skill  of  a  dozen  or  more  men,  chief  of  whom  railroad  company.  The  financing  of  the  en- 
are  W.  G.  McAdoo,  president  of  the  Hudson  terprise  has  been  done  by  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 
Sc  Manhattan  Railroad  Company;  Walter  G.  by  issuing  and  selling  bonds,  and  it  is  esti- 
Oakman,  president  of  the  Hudson  Com-  mated  that  $70,000,000  will  have  been  ex- 
panies,  the  construction  corporation;  and  pended  when  the  entire  work  is  completed. 
Pliny  Fisk  and  William  IVL  Barnum,  of  the  The  Hudson  Tunnel  system,  the  upper  sec- 
banking-house  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  which  tion  of  which  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
financed  the  enterprise.  It  has  been  a  highly  on  February  25  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
creditable  achievement  from  the  standpoints  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  scientific 
of  the  financier  and  the  engineer,  as  well  as  a  conception  of  the  terminal  transportatioa 
triumphant  solution  of  what  is  undoubtedly  problem  presented  to  New  York  by  its  island 
the  greatest  present  and  probably  the  greatest  position.  The  elevated  railroads,  the  bridges 
future  transportation  problem  confronting  over  the  East  River,  the  trolley  lines,  and 
the  metropolis.  even  the  Subway,  have  been  to  an  extent  iso- 
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lated  developments  to  meet  special  conditions. 
The  Pennsylvania  tunnels  have  of  course 
contemplated  handling  the  business  of  that 
one  great  railroad  entering  New  York.  The 
Hudson  Tunnels,  on  the  other  hand,  in  them- 
selves the  development  and  slow  growth  of  a 
third  of  a  century  of  effort,  to-da>-  contem- 
plate the  rapid,  efficient,  and  comfortable  han- 
dling of  the  traffic,  present  and  future,  which 
comes  to  New  York  through  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  not  only  as  l^ng-distance  trav- 
elers, but  in  the  lorm  of  the  vast  lucal  traffic 
of  commuters  and  shoppers.  New  Yorkers 
arc  apt  to  forget  that  only  one  great  railroad 
at  present  actually  enters  their  city, — the 
New  York  Central, — all  the  traffic  by  other 
lines  coming  in  on  ferry-boats.  Almost  all 
the  transcontinenial  passenger  traffic  reaches 
the  metropolis  by  this  at  best  slow  and  in- 
convenient method.  Wlien  both  sections  of 
the  Hudson  Tunnels  and  the  lines  running 
along  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  connecting 
the  lower  New  York  terminals  with  the  great 
new  Pennsylvania  station  in  Manhattan  are 
in  operation,  passengers  on  almost  all  the 
great  railroads  will  be  able  to  enjer  into  the 
heart  of  the  business  and  shopping  districts  of 
New  York  without  the  present 
and  slow  transfer  by  ferry. 


BY  THE  TUNNBLS. 

The  tunnel  system,  as  explained  by  the  ac- 
companying map,  really  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions, all  of  which  are  connected  directly  with 
the  other  principal  transportation  lines  on 
both  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  sides 
of  the  river.  The  first  section,  that  now  open 
to  the  public,  consists  of  a  twin-tube  tunnel 
extending  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  with  the 
entrances  near  the  terminal  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  Nine- 
teenth Street,  New  'V'ork.  This  section  en- 
ters Alanhattan  Island  opposite  Morton 
Street  and  proceeds  eastward  and  northeast- 
ward through  the  heart  of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict, with  seven  stations  at  frequent  inter- 
vals along  its  route,  to  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-third  Street,  where  the  great  new 
Pennsylvania  station  is  building.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  North  Tunnels.  The  South 
Tunnels,  which  are  now  completed  to  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  New  York  side, 
extend  from  Cortlandt  and  Fulton  Streets  to 
Jersey  City,  where  a  large  terminal  station 
has  been  hewn  out  of  solid  rock  eighty-five 
feet  beneath  the  present  structure  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station.  A  station 
i  50  feet  in  length,  with  approaches  lOOO  feet 
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long  and  with  great  eleva- 
tors reaching  the  surface  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  trains,  is 
already  almost  complete. 
The  third  section  is  a  trans- 
verse tunnel  running  along 
the  New  Jersey  shore  of 
the  Hudson  and  connecting 
the  Hoboken  terminal  with 
that  in  Jersey  City.  Along 
its  line  it  will  make  connec- 
tions with  the  Eric  and 
Pennsylvania  railroad  sys- 
tems and  with  all  the  local 
transportation  lines  be- 
tween the  two  terminals. 
At  the  proposed  Erie  termi- 
nal the  tunnel  station  is 
nearer  to  the  train-shed 
than  the  entrance  to  the 
ferry.  The  fourth  section 
of  the  system  is  a  branch 
line  running  from  the  ter- 
minal under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  in  Jersey  City 
to  Newark.  This  section 
extentjs  underground  for  a 
distance  under  the  most 
crowded  section  of  Jersey 
City,  coming  to  the  surface 
in  the  outskirts,  and  the 
trains  will  use  the  tracks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  to 
Newark.  When  the  elec- 
trification of  the  local  train 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania 

is  completed  it  will  be  pos-  williah  c  m'aioo,  pbssii^nt  of  thb  hudsom  and  uahhattam 
sible  for  a  resident  of  New-  sailboad. 

ark  to  take  an  electric  train 

and  without  change  in  twenty  minutes  tunneling  proper  had  to  be  done  through  die 
to  reach  the  business  section  or  the  heart  silt  forming  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
of  the  shopping  and  theater  district  in  New  rock  on  the  Jersey  and  Manhattan  shores,— 
York.  Finally,  a  spur  runs  from  Sixth  Ave-  the  forracr,  while  easier  to  bore  through,  pre- 
nue  near  the  Christopher  Street  station  east-  senting  at  times  even  greater  difSculty  ^an 
ward  under  Ninth  Street  to  connect  with  the  the  latter.  This  silt,  a  deposit  caused  by  Ae 
Subway  near  Astor  Place.  The  entire  sys-  erosion  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper  river,  while 
tern  will  operate  when  completed  some  twenty  neither  a  clay  nor  a  mud,  as  these  terms  an 
miles  of  railroad.  generally  understood,  possesses  the  uimun- 

azeable  Qualities  of  both  these  substances. 

A  REMARKABLE   BNGINBERIWO  PEAT.  j         i,  **"*"''"    "J     "'"    "'™    suusuu'ua. 

and,  when  saturated  with  water,  becomes  as 

As  a  piece  of  engineering  this  tunnel  sys-  difficult  to  handle  as  any  quicksand.    At  first 

tern,  with  the  terminal  buildings,  is  one  of  the  method  of  excavation  behind  8  shield  was 

the  most  remarkable  ever  executed.     Wh«i  pursued,  but  finally  American  ingenuity  and 

in  1902  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  as  chief  engineer,  enterprise  as  well  as  the  desire  for  rapid  work 

assisted  by  J.  Vipond  Davics,  took  charge  of  diought  out  a  scheme  of  advancing'  by  dos- 

thc  work,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  old  ing  ^e  shield  doors  and  pushing  ahead  with- 

Haskins  tunnel  had  been  constructed.    The  out  excavadoiL     In   this   way  phenomenal 
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rates  of  prepress  were  recorded, — as  much  as  or  "  erector,"  which  picks  up  the  castings 
seventy-two  feet  in  twenty-four  hours  through  and  holds  them  in  place  while  they  are  bolted 
the  clay  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  through  the  together.  The  entire  work  is  carried  on  un- 
rock.  The  method  of  excavation  by  the  ap-  der  air  pressure  which  is  made  possible  by 
pliance  known  as  the  Greathead  shield,  an  placing  in  the  mouth  of  the  completed  tunnd 
appliance  which  has  made  possible  the  con-  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  shield  a  solid 
struction  of  the  dozen  or  more  tunnels  now  bulkhead  in  which  are  fitted  and  placed  air- 
constructed  or  in  process  of  construction  un-  locks  through  which  workmen  and  materials 
der  the  waters  around  Manhattan  Island,  pass  to  the  work  at  the  shield.  Thus  the 
was  introduced  just  before  the  time  Messrs.  completed  tunnel  advances. 
Jacobs  and  Davies  took  charge  of  the  work.  The  tunnels  themselves  are  made  up  of 
TTiis  shield,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  iron  castings  bolted  together  and  set  m  place 
inventions  in  construction  machinery  of  the  consecutively  as  the  boring  shield  opens  the 
past  half  century,  resembles  in  appearance  a  way  for  them.  These  iron  castings,  or  steel 
great  drum  built  of  heavy  steel  plates.  In  rings,  are  in  most  places  covered  with  a  coat- 
the  head  of  the  drum,  which  is  known  as  the  ing  of  concrete,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
diaphragm,  there  are  doors  for  the  passage  tunnel  is  smooth.  The  tubes  themselves  arc 
of  the  workmen  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  slightly  over  fifteen  feet  in  interior  diam- 
clay  and  other  excavated  material.  The  up-  eter,  and  they  pass  under  the  Hudson  at  a 
per  edge  of  the  drum  is  a  cutting  knife  depth  varying  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  be- 
which  goes  through  the  hardest  material  neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  be- 
when  the  shield  is  driven  forward  by  the  tween  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  the  river 
pressure  from  hydraulic  jacks,  holding  up  the  bed  the  mass  of  earth  and  rock  varies  in  ex- 
river  as  it  goes  with  compressed  air  while  tent  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  The  niagni- 
the  waste  material  is  removed.  The  upper  tude  of  the  work  can  be  appreciated  when 
portion  of  the  drum,  which  extends  backward  the  depth  of  the  tunnels  below  the  river  bed 
over  that  portion  of  the  tunnel  tube  which  is  remembered.  The  keel  of  one  of  the  lai^- 
has  been  completed,  known  as  the  "  tail  of  est  of  the  ocean  liners  pa-ssing  up  the  river 
the  shield,"  forms  the  protection  for  the  men  at  low  tide  would  still  be  from  thirty  to 
who  are  setting  up  the  iron  castings,  ring  by  forty  feet  above  the  top  of  the  tunnels.  The 
ring,  and  making  the  tunnel  proper,  Immc-  tubes  containing  the  tracks  are  entirely  sep- 
deiately  back  of  the  head  is  the  great  crane,  arate  and  (in  the  northern  section  now  eom- 
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plete)    are  about   thirty  feet   apart  for  the  steel  rods  set  vertically  at  frequent  intervals 

greater  part  of  their  distance  under  the  river,  form  supplementary  aids  to  the,  of  course, 

NEW   AND  ■%fPROVEO   EQUIPMENT.  ™"^'"'    ""V-      f""^,  ""'l-H™'™    ^j 
many  new  devices  tor  safeguarding  the  life 

The  latest  improvements  and  facilities  in  and  limb  of  the  passenger  are  employed. 
railroad  and  tunnel  building  have  been  in-  There  is  a  triple  set  of  automatic  devices  for 
corporated  in  the  operation  of  the  new  trains,  stopping  the  train,  the  final  one,  which  only 
They  are  run  on  the  third-rail  system,  and  comes  into  play  after  the  others  have  failed, 
contain  eight  cars  made  entirely  of  steel,  fire-  automatically  setting  the  airbrakes.  The 
proof,  constructed  after  the  most  modern  stations  are  of  very  attractive  design,  as  well 
pattern.  Large  sliding  doors  at  the  middle  as  manifestly  arranged  for  comfort  and  per- 
as  well  as  at  the  ends  facilitate  the  handling  manency.  They  have  been  made  large 
of  crowds,  and  the  platforms  are  so  arranged  enough  to  accommodate  the  existing  as  well 
at  the  terminal  stations  that  passengers  enter  as  greatly  increased  future  trafHc.  Every 
and  leave  the  cars  at  the  same  time  but  from  part  of  these  stations  is  constructed  of  con- 
different  sides.  All  station  platforms  arc  crete  or  metal  and  on  an  architectural  plan 
built  on  the  straight-line  plan,  so  that  there  which  is  striking.  The  roofs  and  sides,  with 
is  to  be  no  such  dangerous  space  between  their  vaulted  arches,  present  a  singularly 
the  cars  and  the  platforms  as  at  stations  pleasing  effect  in  the  effects  of  light  and 
which  are  built  on  a  curve.  All  the  stations  shadow  produced  by  the  incandescent  globes. 
also  have  wide  stairways,  with  separate  plat-  The  ventilation  system  Is  greatly  superior  to 
forms  for  entering  and  leaving.  The  doors  that  of  any  other  underground  railroad  in 
of  the  cars  arc  operated  by  compressed  air,  existence.  The  temperature  under  the  river, 
and  no  signal  bells  are  used,  and  the  auto-  indeed,  is  unexpectedly  pleasant.  Since  each 
matic  adjustment  is  such  that  not  until  the  tube  contains  hut  a  single  track  each  train  acts 
last  door  in  the  train  is  securely  closed  is  it  as  a  piston,  forcing  the  air  ahead  of  It,  and 
possible  to  give  the  electric  flash  signal  to  drawing  in  a  fresh  supply  from  the  surface 
the  motorman  which  starts  the  train.  Side-  as  it  proceeds.  Supplementary  to  this  gen- 
seats  only  are  another  unique  feature,   and  cral  principle,  however,  the  company  has  in- 
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the  foundation  rock 
the  caissons  and  other 
concrete  foundations 
of  the  building  were 
placed,  none  of  3ie  sur- 
rounding structures 
nor  the  traffic  on  the 
intervening  street  be- 
ing interfered  with  in 
the  meanwhile. 

Thirty  feet  below 
street  level  are  the 
tracks  of  the  electric 
trains  which  come  in 
through  the  tubes  from 
New  Jersey  and  curve 
around  for  the  return 
trip.  There  will  be 
five  tracks,  with  plat- 
forms on  both  sides 
of  each  track,  and 
LNNFLs.  trains   will  depart  on 

three  minutes'  head- 
stalled  apparatus  for  artilicial  ventilation  way.  The  entrances  to  the  building  and 
which  may  be  used  as  required.  to  the  trains  will  be  on  one  side  and  the 

exits  on  the  other,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
crowding.     The  great  capacity  of  the  Sta- 
uildings  of  the  tunnel  sys-    tion  platforms  and  an  ingenious  calculation 
tern,  located  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan     fur    loading    and    unloading    the    cars    will 
Island,  extending  for  two  soild  blocks,  are    enable  the  railroad   management  to  handle 
another    triumph    of    engincerinj;.      These    at    this    terminal    station    looo    persons    a 
twenty-two  storj-  twin  buildings,  connected     minute,  or  500,000  during  the  day.     The 
by  a  brid(ie  over  the  intervening  strvi't,  con-     lines  of  railway  will  connect  at  the  lower 
tain   probably  the  largest   amount  ot  office    terminals  with  the  Subway  and  the  elevated 
space  of  any  buildings 
or  group  of  contiguous 
buildings  in  tbi-  world. 
They  will  comfortably 
accommodate  a  popula- 
tion   of    IO..KX..      T.I 
construct  them  in  that 
part  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land,   where   traffic    is 
heaviest,  was  a  remark- 
able feat.     Bftcire  the 
superstructure  could  be 
even  begun  an  immense 
cofferdam  inclosing  the 
entire     space    of     two 
square  blocks    (192    x 
420    feet)    had    to   be 
sunk    under    air    pres- 
sure through  the  water- 
bearing   soil    and    the 
space  between,   to  the 
depth  of  from  seventy- 
five      to     ninety-eight 
feet,  excavated.     Upon       iniehkjk  of  use  ov  rut  c.vKi  uv  riiE  uldsu-n  ,'.  maniiaiia.n  uailroad. 
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twice  failed,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
organizing  ability  and  the  strength  of  his 
personality  carried  it  to  completion,  is 
SO  modest  that  his  first  and  most  em- 
phatic reference  to  the  subject  in  conversa- 
tion or  for  publication  is  a  request  to  "  cut 
out  my  personality  in  connection  with  tfie 
enterprise,"  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  work 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  skill,  per- 
severance, and  devotion  of  a  dozen  men 
whose  names  are  not  generally  known. 
Walter  G.  Oakman,  president  of  the  Hud- 
son Companies,  a  railroad  and  financial  man 
of  long  experience  and  actual  head  of  the 
construction  company  which  is  doing  the 
work;  Pliny  Fisk  and  William  M.  Bamum, 
of  the  banking-house  of  Harvey  Filk  &  Sons, 
whose  financial  acumen  and  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  enterprise  has  made  it  first  of  all 
possible ;  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  experienced  engineers  now  liv- 
ing, who  is  a  consulting  expert  also  for  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnels,  and  who,  with  J.  Vi- 
pond  Davie*,  deputy  chief  engineer,  hu 
pushed  now  so  nearly  to  completion  th«  great 
engineering  features  of  the  enterprise;  to 
these  men  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  the 
roads,  and  an  extension  by  footpath  to  great  Hudson  Tunnel  system.  Other  men 
Broadway  will  enable  passengers  to  take  the  without  whose  co-operation  the  work  could 
surface  cars  as  well.  The  vast  concourse,  not  have  been  completed  are :  L.  B.  Stillwell 
with  ticket  offices,  ba^age  rooms,  and  other  and  Hugh  Hazelton,  the  electrical  cngi- 
railroad  parapher- 
nalia, makes  up  the 
next  floor.  At  the 
street  level  the  office 
stories  begin. 

One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  highly 
creditable  features  of 
this  great  enterprise  is 
the  modesty  of  the 
men  who  are  carrying 
it  through.  With  the 
proneness  of  the 
newspapers  and  the 
general  public  to  con- 
nect a  great  enter- 
prise with  the  name 
of  one  of  its  leading 
spirits,  the  Hudson 
Tunnels  have  been 
known  for  the  past 
few  years  as  the  Mc- 
Adoo  Tunnels.  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  the 
Tennessee  lawyer 
who  took  up  this 
project  when  it  had 


iMTDioK  Of  om  or  tax  huhok  tunnels,  showikg  tsain  passino 
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rates  of  progress  were  recorded, — as  much  as  or  "erector,"  which  picks  up  the  castings 
seventy-two  feet  in  twenty-four  hours  through  and  holds  them  in  place  while  they  are  bolted 
the  day  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  through  the  together.  The  entire  work  is  carried  on  un- 
rock.  The  method  of  excavation  by  the  ap-  der  air  pressure  which  is  made  possible  by 
pliance  known  as  the  Greathead  shield,  an  placing  in  the  mouth  of  the  completed  tunnel 
appliance  which  has  made  possible  the  con-  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  shield  a  solid 
struction  of  the  dozen  or  more  tunnels  now  bulkhead  in  which  are  fitted  and  placed  air- 
constructed  or  in  process  of  construction  un-  locks  through  which  workmen  and  matcriab 
der  the  waters  around  Manhattan  Island,  pass  to  the  work  at  the  shield.  Thus  the 
was  introduced  just  before  the  time  Messrs.  completed  tunnel  advances. 
Jacobs  and  Davies  took  charge  of  the  work.  The  tunnels  themselves  are  made  up  of 
This  shield,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  iron  castings  bolted  together  and  set  in  place 
inventions  in  construction  machinery  of  the  consecutively  as  the  boring  shield  opens  the 
past  half  century,  resembles  in  appearance  a  way  for  them.  'I'hese  iron  castings,  or  steel 
great  drum  built  of  heavy  steel  plates.  In  lings,  are  in  most  places  covered  with  a  coat- 
the  head  of  the  drum,  which  is  known  as  the  ing  of  concrete,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
diaphragm,  there  are  doors  for  the  passage  tunnel  is  smooth.  The  tubes  themselves  are 
of  the  workmen  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  slightly  over  fifteen  feet  in  interior  diam- 
clay  and  other  excavated  material.  ITie  up-  eter,  and  they  pass  under  the  Hudson  at  a 
per  edge  of  the  drum  is  a  cutting  knife  depth  varying  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  be- 
which  goes  through  the  hardest  material  neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  be- 
when  the  shield  is  driven  forward  by  the  tween  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  the  river 
pressure  from  hydraulic  jacks,  holding  up  the  bed  the  mass  of  earth  and  rock  varies  in  cx- 
river  as  it  goes  with  compressed  air  while  tent  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  The  magni- 
thc  waste  material  is  removed.  The  upper  tude  of  the  work  can  be  appreciated  when 
portion  of  the  drum,  which  extends  backward  the  depth  of  the  tunnels  below  the  river  bed 
over  that  portion  of  the  tunnel  tube  which  is  remembered.  The  keel  of  one  of  the  larg- 
has  been  completed,  known  as  the  "tail  of  est  of  the  ocean  liners  passing  up  the  river 
the  shield,"  forms  the  protection  for  the  men  at  low  tide  would  still  be  from  thirty  to 
who  are  setting  up  the  iron  castings,  ring  by  forty  feet  abo\'e  the  top  of  the  tunnels.  The 
ring,  and  making  the  tunnel  proper.  Imme-  tubes  containing  the  tracks  are  entirely  Sep- 
deiately  back  of  the  head  is  the  great  crane,  arate  and  (in  the  northern  section  now  com- 
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overflowed  lands  yet  remains  untouched.  The  duce  something."    Shall  Congress,  then,  find 

only  definite  estimates  in  existence  are  those  a.  way  to  undertake  the  work  at  this  time, 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  77,000,-  and,    furthermore,    is    Congress   the    proper 

000  reclaimable  acres,  and  the  estimates  of  agent?     Since  the  Government  has  entered 

the  United   States   Geological    Sur\ej,    78,-  upon  the  polic>-  of  the  reclamation  of  VVcst- 

473,700  acres,  as  the  general  swamp   area,  ern  lands  suffering  from  a  want  of  water. 

The  former  figures  are  based  on  correspond-  both  public  lands  and  private,  the  question  is 

ence  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asked.  Why  should  it  not   reclaim  Eastern 

and  county  officials,  the  latter  the  result  of  lands  which  are  provided  with  an  excess  of 

Prof,  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler's  broad  study  of  water? 

American  morasses  conducted   some  twenty        Of  the  t\vo  classes  of  internal  improve- 

years  ago.     Shaler's  investigations,  however,  ment  drainage  is  likely  to  prove  even  more 

were  confined  principally  to  the  great  swamp  p<jpuiar,  as  a  public  issue,  than  irrigation,  and 

areas,  and  a  recent  study  of  the  topographic  for  a  number  of  reasons.     In  the  first  place, 

surveys  of  the  Geological  Survey  discloses  in-  tlie   swamp    areas   are   scattered    principally 

numerable  small  swamp  tracts  ranging  from  throughiiut  the  already  well-settled  portions 

a  few  acres  up  to  thousands  uf  acres,  not  cun-  of  the  cuuntry,  where  population  is  compara- 

sidcred  by  him,  and  the  aggregate  uf  which  is  lively  dense  and  transportation  facilities  al- 

very  large.  ready  well  developed.     In  the  second  place, 
the  engineering  problems  involved,  while  of 

NEED  FOR  ALL  AOMCVLTL.AL  RESOURCES.      „,^^,  „„|,„i,„a,.  ,„.  ,•„  „,„,  „,  ,he  p„j«:B, 

The  question  that  is  noiv  being  widely  agi-  a inipara lively  simple,  and  the  cost  of  drain- 

tated  is,  What  shall  be  done  with  these  ler-  n^e  much  less  than  that  of  irrigation  reclama- 

tile  but  useless  lands?    That  they  must  uiti-  clun.    It  is  usually  an  easier  and  cheaper  un- 

mately   be  reclaimed  and  made  to  produce  dertabing  to  get  water  oft  of  land  than  it  ts  to 

their    share    of    the    countn's    agricultural  get  water  on  land,  and  a  system  once  cstab- 

wealth  and  support  their  share  of  its  pupu-  lishcd,  the  cost  of  drainage  maintenance  b 

lation  is  a  foregone  conclusion.    The  time  is  much  lower.    Wliere  the  cost  of  government 

not  so  very  far  distant  when  we  will  need  irrigation   redaniation    ranges   from  $22  to 

every  available  acre,  and.  as  Mr.  Wilson,  the  S60  per  acre   in  the  projects  thus  far  an- 

Secretar>-of  Agriculture,  has  said,  "  We  have  nuunced   by   the    Interior   Department,  and^ 

no  waste  lands;  they  will  all  be  made  to  pro-  with  a  probable  average  of  $jO  per  acre  for* 
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all  the  government  work,  the  estimated  which  have  resulted  from  attempts  on  the  part 
cost  of  drainage,  for  most  of  the  projects,  is  of  private  institutions  or  States  to  drain  large 
less  than  one-third  this  amount,  and  is  as  low  areas,  arising  from  conflicting  property  rights 
in  some  instances  as  $2  or  $3  per  acre.  Re-  or  conflicting  benefits,  have  proved  so  great 
claimed,  this  land  will  vie  in  productivity  that  most  of  the  important  projects  remain 
with  the  most  fertile  farm-lands  of  the  untouched.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
wealthiest  of  our  agricultural  sections,  and  private  drainage  work  as  to  private  irrigation, 
immediately  become  worth  $50,  $100,  $200,  and  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  only  necessary 
and  even  $300  per  acre.  The  decayed  vege-  to  point  to  many  sections  of  the  West  where 
tation  and  humus  of  centuries  and  ages  lie  a  great  deal  more  money  has  been  spent  in  ir- 
storcd  in  the  swamps,  and  when  drained  they  rigation  litigation  than  has  been  used  in  con- 
form richer  soil  than  any  other  class  of  land  struction  work.  The  overshadowing  power 
and  are  of  far  more  persistent  fertility.  of  the  federal  Government  alone  is  capable  of 
But  why  should  Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his  adjusting  conflicting  elements,  securing  the 
other  pressing  matters,  go  into  the  drainage  co-operation  of  individual  land-owners,  dis- 
business  when  there  are  practically  no  public  tricts,  and  States,  and  building  the  great 
swamp-lands?  Why  is  it  not  the  province  of  works,  many  of  them  of  an  interstate  char- 
the  States  and  individuals  to  make  their  own  acter. 

impro.e™.„t.?    In  other  words,  is  it  not  a       „^^  ,„,„„,„»  distance  d.ainaob. 
fostering  ot  rank  paternalism  to  commit  the 

federal  Government  to  such  a  project?  The  The  inquiry  has  probably  presented  itself 
answer  is  that  long  experience  has  abundantly  to  many  minds  as  to  why  the  Government 
proved  that  neither  individual,  district,  nor  should  have  so  readily,  apparently,  taken  up 
State  is  able  to  comprehensively  solve  the  and  solved  the  problem  of  national  aid  to  ir- 
drainage  problem.  Some  drainage  has  been  rigation,  providing  a  fund,  to  date,  of  nearly 
accomplished  and  more  will  undoubtedly  be  $40,000,000  for  the  conversion  of  the  Far 
undertaken  by  them;  but  that  the  greatest  Western  deserts  into  farm-homes,  when  a 
and  most  attractive  projects,  from  both  an  much  more  inviting  project  awaited  unheed- 
agn'cultural  and  an  engineering  standpoint,  ed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, — national 
can  never  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  this  drainage.  By  reason  of  cheapness  of  con- 
manner  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  struction,  close  proximity  to  established  pop- 
students  of  the  subject.     The  complications  ulation  and  markets  and  to  developed  trans- 
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nas  an  absolutely  spontaneous  nonnal  more- 
ment  from  the  people  demanding  its  ta- 
actment.  In  a  way,  it  was  forced  upon 
Congress  and  passed  because  that  body 
could  not  well  help  itself.  "  Heaven  knows, 
I  would  have  stopped  it  if  I  could,"  said 
Speaker  Cannon,  when  he  saw  that  the  ir- 
rigation fund  had  reached  the  $10,000,000 
mark.  But  behind  the  movement  was  a  pow- 
erful organization  of  business  interests,  rep- 
resenting hundreds  of  millions  of  manufac- 
tures, and  this  association  conducted  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  public  enlightenment, 
which  more  than  anything  else  forced  the 
Tiational  irrigation  law.  A  large  sum  of 
ninji-t;iii.i.].\i;  i\  li.ij.s-r.is  WITH  imi'rovhh  niuney  was  c.vpended  in  this  educatlwial 
E\iA\.\TiiK,  iiropaganda,  the  Western  railroads  also  con- 

w.«i!irank%mfwli)l\..arr'''Tli.Zr.!>"ml7ni™  tributing     liberally,     since     they     recognized 

In  ranni-i.ii'iiiiinB  Is  an  luip-irhini  jiiiii.i  ^hat  they  would  benefit  directly  through  an 

increased  traffic. 
portation  systems  and  other  results  c)i  civili/,a-        If  the  present  National  Drainage  Associa- 
tion, the  swamp-lands,  as  against  ilesiTt  lands,    tion  would  secure   the  active  support  of  a 
with    their    remoteness    frum    transportation    couple  of  thousand  of  the  largest  wholesale 
lines  and  population,  and   the   \\\^\\  cost  of    manufaauring   and    jobbing    houses    in   the 
their  reclamation,  would  naturally  have  com-    country-,   drainage   legislation    would  be  as- 
mended  themselves  first  to  our  national  leg-    surcd.     Even  the  Speaker,  with  all  his  power 
islators,  as  the  better  subject  for  federal  ex-    and    hacked    by    all    the    conservatives    and 
penditures.     Then,  too.  Congress  is  human,    "  watchdogs  "  of  the  House,  would  not  be 
and  men,  while  voting  for  a  sound  national    able  to  withstand  the  popular  demand  any 
policy,  are  not  averse  to  legislating  at  the    more  than  he  was  in  the  instance  of  irrigation 
same  time  favorably  to  their  own  constltu-    legislation.     T  hese  situations  are  not  com- 
encies.     When  it  is  considered  that  most  of    parable  with  such  problems  as  revision  of  the 
the  votes  of  Congress,  had  they  been  cast  for    tariff  or   other  great  issues  where  there  is 
a  national  drainage  measure,  would  have  re-    strong  natural  opposition.     There  was  little 
suited  in  magnificent  cam- 
paign   material     in    almost 
every  Congressional  district 
in  the  Kastem  halfof  the 
country,    it  seems   singular 
that  this  project  was  passed 
over  and  hearty  support  ac- 
corded a  measure  providing 
for    the    improvement    of 
(hinly  populated  arid  waste-; 
thousands  of  miles  distant. 
The  very  simple  reason  for 
this   apparently    anomalous 
action  of  Congress  lies   in 
the  fact  that  national  irri- 
gation was  vigorously  advo- 
cated, whcrea.s  national 
drainage    lay   dormant    for 
want  of  a  champion.     The 
national  irrigation  m  o  v  e  - 
ment  did  not  grow  of  itself, 
nor  did  the  irrigatiim  law 

"just     h^pen."      Neither         .^^^.^  ^^^  hkeik*  itsku  in  1  uannfi -nKEi'KMMi  is  wisiuksin  by 
can   it   be   said    that    there  rMiui  >njfs  akmv  KMiiNtbinri. 
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organized  and  no  partisan  opposition  to  irri-  the  immediate  hostility  of  every  Far  Western 

gation  legislation,  nor  is  there  to  drainage,  interest;  yet   from  it  was  probably  evolved 

merely  apathy  and  the  general  disinclination  the  Steenerson  national  drainage  bill  of  the 

of  party  leaders  to  undertake  new  legislation  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  embodying 

costing  money.  the  broad  principles  of  the  irrigation  act, 
with  respect  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
non-irrigation     Slates    for    drainage    work, 

The    present   agitation    for    drainage    has  federal  construction,  repayment  of  the  cost 

grown  out  of  no  such  broad,  comprehensive  by  the  settlers  or  owners  into  a  government 

plan  as  was  embodied  in  the  campaign  for  drainage  revolving  fund,  and  the  subdivision 

national  irrigation.     The  latter  was  a  move-  of  reclaimed  areas   into  home  tracts  of  not 

ment  deliberately  fostered  and  worked  out  to  exceed   160  acres.     These  are  the  main 

from  a  starting  point  at  zero.     Drainage  leg-  features  of  all  the  national  drainage  bills  of 

islation  has  been  an  afterthought  of  irriga-  to-day.     In  the  last  session  of  Congress  Sen- 

tion.     When  the  millions  began  to  roll  into  ator  Flint,  of  California,  introduced  a  dup- 

the     irrigation     reclamation     fund     Senator  licate  of  the  Steenerson  bill  in  the  Senate, 

Hansbrough,  of  North  Dakota,  advanced  the  which  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Pub- 

iilea  that  some  of  this  money  should  be  di-  lie  Lands  Committee  of  that  body, 

verted  for  drainage  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  A  national  drainage  congress  was  held  in 

State,  where  the  Red  River  overflows  much  Oklahoma  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  an  asso- 

valuable  agricultural  land,  and  he  introduced  ciation  was  formed  to  advance  the  cause  of 

a.bill  taking  $1,000,000  out  of  the  irrigation  national  drainage.     The  second  meeting  of 

fund   for  this  purpose.     Immediately  there-  this   congress,    or    association,    was    held    in 

upon  several  similar  bills  followed,  for  the  Baltimore    in     November,     iy07,    and     at- 

reclamation  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Minne-  tracted  the  attendance  of  many  notable  men, 

sota  swamps,  and  other  wet-land  areas.    The  —Governors,  Congressmen,  and  other  pub-] 

idea  was  ill  conceived,  since  the  plan  incurred  lie  officials. 
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bills  introduced  by  various 
Senators  and  members 
whose  districts  include 
swamps. 


OP 


FEDERAL  DRAINAGE. 


In  tlic  [iH-antinu-.  Iuiwtv.t,  Oin^rc^ 
or  at  least  intfri*sted  niembiTS  of  Ci 
are  vinunmslv  attacking  the  problem. 
tor  Clapp.  of  .Minnesota,  and  the  late  I 
Latimer,  of  Soiitli  Carolina,  earlv  in  tlie  ses- 
sion intro.iucc.1  bills  similar  t..  the  uri.iiinal 
Steenerson  bill,  and  these  and  utlier  pniposed 
measures  have  been  the  subject  of  several  im- 
portant conlercnces  between  Senators.  Rep- 
resentatives. Secretary  ( ;ar(iel,l.  and  other  of- 
ficials. 'I'he  oiiieome  U  seen  in  the  present  re- 
modeled KlijU  bill  [Senate  bill  No.  48=;5), 
which  has  be.Ti  fa\or;ili|y  reporteil  frrjm  omi- 
niittce  and  will  bcynnd  ipiestion  pass  the  Sen- 
ate litis  si'ssion.  'i'Jie  jiopiilarity  of  the  issue 
is  evidenced  bv  the  larje  nnndx-r  of  draiita;;i: 


Stat 


ri;;bt    of    tl 
undertake    such 
broad     principle 
and    that 


Dotibts  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  national  draina^ 
as  to  the  constitutional 
ri^ht  of  the  federal  <5ov- 
erntncnt  to  undertake  the 
ilraina};e  of  lands  the  title 
to  which,  in  mitst  of  the 
projects,  lies  entirely  out- 
ride of  national  ownership. 
Senator  Newl.ands,  of  Ne- 
vada, the  oritrinator  of  the 
b:isic  principle  of  the  irriga- 
tion law  which  provides 
the  funds  for  construction 
from  sales  of  public  lands, 
opinion  as  a  lawyer  that 
e  federal  {government  to 
ly     in     the 


istri. 


that 


ilrainage    of 

mis    in    one     State    did     not    affect    the 

Hows    or    flood    problems    in    another 

yrC  the  products  \\\\'k\\  would  result 

ies,  -.iml  that  upon  this  broad  ground  the 
-nruent  wa-  justified  in  vigorously  pros- 
;:  such  iuiproveim-nt.  In  one  of  the 
conlercnces  tnentimu-d  Sen.-itor  Clapp 
ked  that  while  from  a  legal  standpoint 
il  liad  ^rave  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
ity  (if  the  proposed  measure,  after  care- 
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ful  stud^  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  no  hindrance  to  its  enactment,  and 
Secretary  Garfield,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  has 
coincided  in  this  view. 

The  principal  features  of  the  revised  bill 

(i)  All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
ilississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  June  .V),  1901  (the 
dale  of  the  commencement  of  the  irrigation 
fund),  is  appropriated  as  a  drainage  fund. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  pros- 
cute  the  drainage  work. 

(3)  He  is  empowered  to  subdivide  the  re- 
claimed tracts  into  miits  of  from  5  to  160  acres, 
the  cost  of  construction  to  be  charged  against 
the  land  reclaimed  and  to  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  not  to  exceed  ten  annual  instalments. 
The  Govermnent  is  to  have  a  first  and  paramount 
lien  on  the  lami  to  secure  this  repayment. 

(4)  These  repayments  are  to  go  back  into  the  cvi'KESS  tkbes  on  the  eastern  v\Kt  of  lake 
drainage  fund,  to  be  used  again  in  successive  en-  drummond,  vihuima. 

(s)    Where    private   or   State    lands   arc    re-     .       ,     .   _     _       _  ,.  ^ 

claimed  the  use  or  loan  of  the  money  from  the  '"'"'s  mto  tracts  as  .small  as  live  acres,  ail 
drainage  fund  is  tii  be  upon  the  bonds  of  the  acreage  now  admitted,  ni  many  instances  of 
State,  municipality,  or  drainage  district,  secured  irrigated  and  reclaimed  swamp-iands,  as  am- 
by  lien  on  the  land.  ^  pj^  ^^  support  a  family  in  comfort. 

The  interesting  features  of  the  bill  are  the  The  drainage  fund,  undei;  this  bill,  will 
automatic  appropriation  provided  by  the  con-  start  with  over  $6,000,000,  the'feceipts  from 
stantiy  incoming  receipts  from  public  lands  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  States  named 
sales;  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  reclamation  having  been,  from  1901  to  June  30,  1907, 
into  the  fund,  thus  malting  it  a  revolving  ac-  $5,813,258.  These  receipts  for  the.Jast  two 
count,  and  the  discretion  allowed  the  Secre-  years  have  been  but  little  less  than  $1,000,000 
tary  to  require  the  subdivision  of  redeemed    a  year,  anil  while  tbey  will  probably  decrease 

within  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  there  is  in  sight 
for  the  fund  within  that 
period  probably  a  round 
$10,000,000,  which  may 
be  considered  a  very  liberal 
amount  for  beginning  the 
task  of  swamp  reclamation, 
since  some  of  the  most  feas- 
ible projects  will  cost  not 
to  exceed  $3  or  $4  an  acre 
for  complete  drainage 
reclamation.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  Con- 
gress will  see  any  action 
by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  good  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of 
this  body  probably  favor 
national  drainage,  but 
majorities  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  do  not  nec- 
.\   KENTvcKY  SWAMP  SCENE.  cssarily  mean  that  a  meas- 

(l.arE«stump<,£  LH,v«=.  in  slouBl..  flhowlnsntso  meknecB.    Atypical        """e     "n     be     brought     to 
accnc.  near  UnlontowB.)  a  vote.     The  West,  whde 
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should  logically  support  drainage  as  a  ma^ 

ter  of  self-intiTcst  if  nothing  more. 

SECRETARY    GARFIELD'S    REPORT    ON    DKAIN- 


(Sulijitrt  to  uVHrfluw.     In  in-.-il  ..f  ilraln 

not  directly  interested  to  any  gi 
tent,  except  tlie  Pacilic  Ciiast  States 
have  considerable  swiiiiip  areas,  > 
grateful  tn  the  Fast  for  its  support  ii 
tion  legislation,  and  will 
naturally  favor  a  draina;;c 
measure,  probably  to  a 
man,  and  the  Kast  is  di- 
rectly interested.  There 
are  seventeen  Eastern 
States  ever>'  one  of  which 
has  more  than  i,(>io,'iix) 
acres  of  swamps,  and  there 
are  twelve  additional  East- 
ern States  having  between 
250,000  and  i.ixio,i>i>i 
acres  each,  and,  still  fur- 
ther, there  are  six  more 
Eastern  States  with  an 
aggregate  area  of 
nearly  7.500,000  acres  of 
swamps,  Rhode  Island, 
with  19,000  acres,  having 
the  least.  So  that  almost 
every  section    of    the    East  (a  , 


An  illuminating  report  was  recently  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  answer  to  a  resolution  calling  for 
information  on  the  drainage  subject.  In  it 
-Mr.  (rarficld  points  with  some  pride  to  the 
!act  that  should  Congress  decide  to  under- 
take swamp-land  drainage,  he  has,  in  the 
(leological  Survey  and  the  Reclamation  Scrv- 
ii-e,  fully  etiuipped  machinery  to  prosecute  the 
(vork  as  speedily  as  funds  are  made  available. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  great  topographic 
survey  which  the  Geological  Sun'ey  is  mak- 
ing of  the  I'nited  States,  and  refers  to  the 
resulting  maps  as  the  "  mrjtber  maps  "  of  the 
countrj-,  stating  that  the  information  which 
they  supply  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  feas- 
ibility of  any  proposed  drainage  project. 

The  Reclamation  Service  owes  its  brilliant 
success  in  irrigation  construction  to  the  hasic 
topographic  and  hydrographic  work  of  the 
(leological  Survey.  When  a  party  of  eminent 
British  engineers  from  India  visited  this 
country  a  short  time  ago  they  expressed  un- 
bounded surprise  at  the  progress  made  in 
government  irrigation  construction  during  die 
\eT\  few  \('ars  since  the  passage  of  the  na- 
tional irrigation  act.  Tliey  found  great  dams 
alrea<ly  rearing  their  high  walls  alwive  the 
stream  lu'ds.  canals  as  large  as  river  channels 
being  excavated  and  in  some  cases  completed 
in  enduring  cnncriTe,  tunnels  being  bored 
thniugh  mruinialns.  and.  in  a  word,  a  great 
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GOVERNMENT 


HOLBECK's    SWAMf,    NEAR    CHARLESTON,  S.    C,    AFTER    1)E[NC    DKAINED    IN    l(»6. 

work  under   full  headway,  which  they  ad-  Powell  foresaw  the  necessity  for  government 

mitted,  would  not  have  been  undertaken  in  irrigation  in  some  form,  and  he  provided  for 

India  within  ten  or  twelve  years  after  au-  it;  and  he  also  saw,  with  prophetic  vision, 

thorization,  national  drainage  for  the  United  States,  and 

Why  should  this  conjition  of  apparent  he  set  about  providing  for  that, 
haste  exist  in  the  United  States? 
tainly  could  not  be  explained  in  full  on  the 
grounj  that  American  energy  and  push  are 
so  superior  to  foreign  enterprise.  Such  an  And  history  is  repeating  itself  in  this  re- 
assumption  would  indicate  a  most  reckless  gard  in  connection  with  proposed  national 
and  dangerous  speed  in  the  building  of  great  drainage  projects.  Without  these  funda- 
irrigation  structures,  upon  the  stability  of  mental  investigations, — topographic  and  hy- 
which,  as  well  as  upon  the  certainty  of  their  drographic  surveys, — no  wise  and  safe  drain- 
water  supply,  must  depend  not  only  the  in-  age  system  can  be  inaugurated.  But  as  a 
vestments  but  the  lives  of  thousands  of  set-  matter  of  fact,  the  Reclamation  Service  is 
tiers.  The  simple  reason  for  the  astonishing  fitted  at  this  moment  to  begin  drainage  con- 
success  and  rapid  achievement  scored  by  the  struction  in  a  number  of  projects,  utilizing 
American  Reclamation  Service  lies  in  the  all-  the  preliminary  surveys  already  made  by  the 
important  fact  that  the  United  States  Geo-  Geological  Survey,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
logical  surveyors  had  been  in  reality  prepar-  are  being  rapidly  extended  by  the  present 
ing  for  irrigation  construction  for  years  back,  Director,  George  Otis  Smith, 
and  when  the  Reclamation  Service  came  into  Secretary  Garfield  places  the  solution  of 
existence,  in  1902,  it  found  ready  made,  as  it  the  drainage  problem  in  the  class  of  great  en- 
were,  a  vast  amount  of  data  in  the  form  of  gineering  works,  putting  it  on  a  par  with  ir- 
topographic-survey  maps  showing  the  exact  rigation,  inland  waterway  construction,  flood 
physical  character  of  the  country,  and  in  the  prevention,  etc.,  but  he  also  sounds  a  note  of 
records  of  stream  flow  measurements  and  warning.  The  drainage  of  lands  increases 
river  surveys  covering  over  a  decade  of  time,  the  liability  of  the  occurrence  of  floods  in  the 
These  two  classes  of  surveys, — land  and  wa-  rivers  below,  since  the  rainfall  of  an  area,  that 
tcr, — enabled  the  construction  engineers  of  is  given  off  very  slowly  from  swamps,  flows 
the  new  bureau  to  begin  the  building  of  ditch  rapidly  when  proper  drainage  is  provided, 
and  dam  almost  immediately  following  the  The  question  then  presents  itself  of  providing 
passage  of  the  irrigation  act.  These  investi-  adequate  channels  to  carry  this  accelerated 
gations  of  the  Geological  Survey,  begun  long  flow,  in  order  that  the  increased  values  de- 
ago  under  Major  Powell,  Director  of  the  rived  from  the  drainage  may  not  be  more  than 
Survey,  often  styled  the  Father  of  Irrigation,  offset  by  the  damage  caused  by  resulting  floods, 
and  vigorously  continued  under  his  successor,  antiquity  of  swamp  drainage. 
Director  Walcott,  were  in  effect  preliminary 

irrigation  surveys.     Over  a  generation  ago,        The  country  has  heard  much  of  the  an- 

when  other  men  scoffed  at  the  idea,  Major  tiquity  of  irrigation,  how  in  biblical  times  the 
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land  of  Egypt,  the  alleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Jordan,  and  other  regions  were 
watered  artificially,  but  drainage  as  well 
is  an  ancient  art.  Biblical  reference  to  it 
may  be  lacking,  but  only  because  the  peo- 
ple of  sacred  history'  lived  in  arid  regions; 
>'et  at  an  equally  early  period  in  Greece  rec- 
ord was  left  of  drainage  reclamation.  A 
project  of  magnitude  was  the  draining  of 
Lake  Copais,  a  marsh  tract  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  'ITiebcs,  60,000  acres  in  extent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  effluent  {rom 
this  marsh  is  now  made  available  for  irri- 
gation. 

Little  Holland  has  attained  world-wide 
fame  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
through  drainage.  Here  is  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  drainage  work  in  exist- 
ence. Great  dikes  have  been  constructed  to 
beep  out  the  sea,  and  interior  embankments 
are  nearly  as  e\tensive.  Such  water  as  can 
be  drained  out  between  tides  is  handled 
through  sluices,  and  what  remains  is  raised 
Toi>ouK.M-iiEKS  slkvevim;  is  tuk  in.K  Kktsii  by  windmills.  The  reclaimed  fields  are  en- 
AiJisii  TiiK  SAiRAMKNTi)  kivKM,  ( AMFiiKMA,  circlcd  by  thcsc  great  sweep  motors,  peculiar 
to  the  country.  A  town  of  10,000  population 
will  have  perhaps  400  windmills.    Two-fifths 
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of  Holland,  thus  reclaimed,  lies  below  the  Professor  Slialcr  notes  that  in  Great  Brit- 
sea,  the  little  country  supporting  in  prosper-  ain  atiU  Ireland  fully  one-lifth  of  the  most 
ity  a  population  of  450  people  per  square  fertile  agricultural  lands  h,is  been  reclaimed 
mile.  But  Holland  is  not  yet  content.  She  by  drainage,  and  that  one-twentieth  of  the 
still  proposes  to  reclaim  the  Ziiyder  Zee,  the  now  tillable  land  in  Europe  was  inundated 
most  ambitious  drainage  scheme  ever  advo-  and  unfit  for  agriculture  in  the  eighth  cen- 
cated,  which  embraces  jMgns  to  reclaim,  by  tury. 

pumping.  500,000  acres,  at  an  estimated  cost  In  the  valley  of  Mexico  has  been  consum- 

of  $1,250,000,000.  mated  the  greatest  drainage  work  yet  accom- 
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lished  on  the  American  continent.     Here  is   the  southern  half  of  the  Florida  Peninsula, 
an  area  of  about  1,500,000  acres,  hemmed  in    Considerable  areas  in  Florida  have  already 
by  solid  walls  on  all  sides.     Drainage  works    been    reclaimed    by  the   Disstons   and   other 
were  commenced  by  the  Aztec  kinRs  in  the    agencies;    but   the    great   bulk:   of   Florida's 
fourteenth  century,  who  built  their  city  on  an    swamps,  embracing  the  famous  Everglades, 
island  and  protected  it  by  dikes  of  great  mag-    remains  untouched.     The  Everglades  extend 
nitude,  and  to  save  the  City  of  Mexico  from    from  Lake  Okechobee  due  south   icx)  miles 
overflow  the  celebrated  Nochistongo  Cut  was    to  Cape  Sable,  comprising  nearly  4,000.000 
made,  second  only  in  magnitude  to  the  great    acres.    This  swamp  rests  on  a  coralline  lime- 
Culebra  Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal.     In  the    stone  formation,  and  along  its  eastern  edge  a 
seventeenth  centurj'  this  was  replaced  by  a 
ten-mile  tunnel,  which  a  force  of  15,000  In- 
dians completed  in  eleven  months.    This  tun- 
nel, however,  caved  in,  but  the  present  drain- 
age project,  which  includes  the  entire  Valley 
of  Mexico,  is  now  practically  completed,  a 
total  of  $20,000,000  having  been  expended  by 
the  Mexican  Govet 
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American  swamp  areas  present  a  great  di- 
versity of  character.  The  New  England  wet 
lands  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  salt 
marshes.      In    many  places  lands   which   by 

reason  of  their  location  should  be  most  val-  skminole  isuiajj  huntes 
uable  are  still  practically  useless  because  of 
their  lack  of  drainage  sj-stems,  as  for  instance,  ]edge  crops  out  slightly  higher  than  the  sur- 
the  extensive  Hackensack  meadows,  opposite  face  of  the  glades,  acting  as  a  natural  dike 
New  York.  In  order  to  drain  the  Everglades  it  will  be  nee- 

In  connection  with  the  mosquito  warfare    cssary  to  widen  and  deepen  the  rivers  where 
considerable    areas    have    been    drained    on    tlic)-  have  cut  throueh  this  rock  reef,  and  then 
Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey,    extend  them  by  a  system  of  canals  throu^ 
and  elsewhere.     Coming  further  south,  we    soft  mud  until  Lake  (~)kechobee  Is  reached, 
find  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia,  the  most    Florida  has  the  greatest  wet-land  area  of  any 
famous  and  historic  of  American  morasses,  a    State,    probablv    23,<kx),ooo    or    24,00O/X» 
body  of  land  which  could  be  easily  reclaimed,    aces.     Under  the  Swamp-Land  act  she  has 
Southward  from  and  including  Virginia,    j,lrcadv  received  20,121.5(10  acres  and  there 
-along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  are  found  large    is  yet  more  to  come.     Much  State  land  is  also 
swamparcas.  culminating  in  the  greatest  wet-   drainable.     The  present  Governor,— Brow- 
land  bod\  on  the  continent.— the  swamps  of    ard,— has  secured  the  passage  of  a  State  act 
providing   for  swamp   drainage    districts   in 
which  a  tax  may  be  levied,  not  to  exceed  lO 
cents  per  acre  per  annimi,  to  be  expended  in 
the    drainage    of   these   lands.      Under   this 
enactment  it  seems  likely  that  some  progress 
will  be  made  in  State  drainage  in   Florida. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  co-oper- 
ating with  Governor  Urinvard  in  his  reclama- 
tion plans,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been 
carrying  on  swamp  surveys.     In  showing  the 
necessity  for  extended  and  accurate  surveys  of 
large  swamp  areas  before  even  considering  re- 
clamation, Secretan-  Garfield,  in  the  report 
heretofore  mentioned,  cites  the  case  of  what 
Is  known  as  the  PanasofFkce  map.  made  by 
the  Geological  Survey  in  its  F[i)rida  swamp 
Invest Igatiims  of  phosphate  lands,     "About 
SEMINOLE  INDIAN  SHACK,  EVERCLAUEs,  FLORIDA,     onc-half  of  this  shcct  sliows  swaoip,  the  map 
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(SIODC  tu  ditob  nnt  niM^PS^ary  In  IliU  Ornsp.  giiiiiniy  soli.) 

covering  an  area  of  some  240  square  miles,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding  bogs 

but  it  does  not  include  a  sufficient  tract  to  it  makes  at  best  mere  island  farms,  and,  al- 

give  the  key  to  the  drainage.     Add  to  this  though  fertile,  is  for  months  in  the  year  ab- 

the    Survey's   map    to   the  west,    the  Tsala  solutely  cut  ofif  from  communication  with  civ- 

Apopba  sheet,  with  another  240  square  miles,  ilization.     So  the  last  Congress  appropriated 

and  still  the  information  is  insufficient.    Add  $25,000  for  a  special  drainage  survey  of  these 

yet,  again,  the  Donnellton  sheet,  north  of  the  lands.     This  survey  is  being  prosecuted  by 

last,  and  for  the  proper  understanding  of  this  the  Geological  Survey,  the  surveyors*  work 

area  are  still  needed  a  map  or  maps  covering  varying  in  scope  from  floundering  through 

areas  to  the  south  which  are  yet  to  be  sur-  the  soft  bogs  and  fighting  mosquitos  during 

veyed  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  plan  for  the  drain-  the  warm  season  to  working  across  frozen 

age  of  this  one  swamp  along   the  Withia-  cover  on  snowshoes  during  the  winter,  in  the 

coochee  River  a  survey  of  at  least  approxi-  running  of  many  miles  of  spirit  levels  and  the 

mately    1000    square    miles    (over    600,000  determination  of  elevations.    This  winter  the 

acres)  is  necessary."  party    has   been    snowshoeing   daytimes    and 

.         „                  -  ,  „  sleeping  nights  in  a  movable  cabin  built  on  a 

SWAMP-LANDS    IN    MINNESOTA.  IJJUIJI              i                   i                i_t 

sled  and  hauled  from  place  to  place  each  day. 

In  Minnesota  an  entirely  different  situa-  In  last  summer's  work  among  the  so-called 
tlon  with  reference  to  swamp  reclamation  ex-  "  floating  "  bogs  it  was  necessary  to  splice  ex- 
ists, and  one  of  considerable  interest,  for  it  tra  legs  on  the  tripods,  and  even  with  these 
indicates  an  additional  recognition  by  Con-  the  instrument  often  sank  to  the  level  of  the 
gress  of  the  drainage  problem.  mire,  requiring  the  surveyor  to  literally  grovel 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  the  in  the  mud  while  taking  his  sights, 

ceded  Chippewa  Indian  lands,  embracing  2,-  In  the  first  year's  work  the  Survey  com- 

500,000  acres,  now  held  in  trust  and  to  be  pleted  the  mapping  of  the  Mud  Lake  section 

sold  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians.  But  of  this  district,  embracing  402,500  acres,  and 

at  present  there  is  little  likelihood  of  realizing  drew   drainage  plans  therefor,   showing  an 

much  from  them,  as  they  constitute  mostly  a  average  cost  for  complete  reclamation,  with 

huge  swamp.    Even  in  cases  where  the  land  ditches  running  to  each  160  acres,  of  $2.75 
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per  acre.     Last  year  an   additional    l,200,-  them,  since  the  best  of  lUinots  farm-lands' are 

ooo  acres  was  surveyed,   and    the   drainage  held  at  $200  and  $225  an  acre.     Here  then 

plans  are  now  beinfi  worked  out.    Represent-  would  be  an  increase  in  Illinois  farm  values, 

ative  Stcenerson  has  proposed  an  amendment  after    allowing    most    liberally    for    present 

to  the  Indian  Appropriation   bill   providing  values  and  cost  of  drainage,  of  over  $200)- 

for  the  drainage  of  the  Mud  Lake  district,  ooo.ooo. 

and  slii>ul(l  Congress  consider  this  favorably        l"he  overflowed  lands  of  Illinois  arc  typi- 

the  project  will  afford  an  ideal  object  lesson  cal  of  those,  on  a  much  greater  scale,  of  the 

of  national  drainage.    Here  the  (Government  entire  Lower  Mississippi  Basin.    A  glance  at 

controls  practically  all  the  land,  the  survey  the  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  that 

has  been  made,  the  estiuiates  of  reclamation  the  Mississippi  River  drains  the  greater  por- 

are  very  low,  the  land  when  reclaimed  will  tions  of  thirty-two  States,  an  area  contain- 

be  worth  ten  times  tile  cost  of  improvement,  ing  1,250,000  square  miles.     Upon  this  area 

and  the  Reclamation  Service  is  immediately  falls  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  precipitation  of 

available  to  take  up  the  construction  work.  the  entire  country-,  and  fully  30,000,ooo  acres 

^  ^^.     .  "i  valley  land  are  subject  to  overflow. 

OF     MISSISSIPPI  T      „  /    11  J  11  1-  - 

lo  more  tiilly  understand  the  conditions 
and  the  possible  value  of  these  lands,  it  will 
The  Mississippi  River  Valley  States  pre-  he  neces-sary  to  go  back  a  few  million  years 
sent  a  still  different  phase  of  wet-lands,  lili-  and  trace  the  growth  of  the  delta  which 
nois,  for  instance,  is  credited  with  having  now  extends  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to 
some  2,(ioo.<KX)  acres  of  swamp  land;  as  a  the  (lulf.  When  the  North  American  con- 
matter  of  fact,  she  has  no  actual  swamps,  but  tinent  rose  from  the  Silurian  sea,  a  long  ann 
she  has  that  acreage  of  iivertlowc<l  lands,  an  of  the  primal  ocean  extended  northward 
area  of  vast  latent  wealth.  'I'he  valleys  of  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  Rivtr. 
the  Mississippi,  Wabash,  Little  Wabash,  Lven  in  reient  geologic  times  the  mouth  of 
Ka,skaskia,  Sangamon,  Rock,  and  Pes  Plaines  the  Mississippi  was  at  a  point  some  thirty 
rivers  have,  in  Illinois,  a  combined  area  of  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Cairo.  Here 
1,916,800  acres  which  is  all  subject  to  over-  the  river  poured  its  tawny  waters  into  the 
flow.  Last  spring  an  extended  preliminarj'  head  of  an  estuary  of  the  Gulf,  which  grad- 
survey  of  these  areas  was  made  by  the  United  ualiy  widened  out  to  the  south,  while  below 
States  (Seological  Survey  in  co-operation  with  the  mouth  of  the  .Mississippi  was  the  mouth 
the  State,  and  it  wiis  found  that  the  lands  of  the  Ohio,  a  separate  and  the  older  river  of 
could  be  reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  alwut  S9  an  the  t«o.  'I'he  head  of  this  estuary,  receiving 
acre.  Under  drainage,  ?iv>  an  acre  would  the  silt-laden  wati-rs  of  these  two  great  con- 
be  a  most  conservative  value  to  place  upon    tinental  rivers,  gradually  filled,  and  thus  the 

work  of  delta-making  be- 
gan. This  lielta  territory 
is  made  up  of  four  distinct 
divisions,  the  St.  Francis 
basin,  the  \'a/.im  delta,  the 
Tensas  b,isin.  and  the  basin 
of  the  Atchafalaya.  The 
area  of  these  basins,  sub- 
ject to  iiverlicnv  whenever 
the  Father  of  Waters  goes 
on  a  rampage,  aggregates 
some  I 'j.ixn  1.(11)1)  acres. 
The  levi-eiiig  of  the  MissJs- 
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provement  awaiting  the  application  of  hu-  project  shall  have  been  worked  out  of  re- 
man industry.  claiming  these  3,000,000  acres  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  still  vaster  one  of  carrying 

COMBINED    IRRIGATION    AND   DRAINAGE.  ...         „|           '                      ■    ,     ,1.        J-    ■    "        C-^ 

this  surplus  water  over  into  the  adjoining  San 
There  is  another  great  reclamation  prob-  Joaquin  Valley  and  irrigating  several  mlL- 
lem  yet  different  from  any  of  the  others  dis-  lion  acres  of  its  arid  soil  will  present  itself, 
cussed, — the  swamp  and  overflow  areas  of  the  A  great  topographic  survey  of  the  Sacra- 
Sacramento  Valley,  which,  considered  as  one  mento  Valley  is  in  progress.  The  part  of  it 
compact  project,  is  the  most  stupendous  attracting  most  attention  is  the  mapping  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  enterprise  in  the  the  million  or  so  acres  of  overflowed  tule 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  Sac-  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Back  of  these 
ramento  River,  during  its  flood  season,  comes  and  at  a  higher  elevation  is  an  irrigable  area 
raging  down  from  the  Sierra,  its  flow  aug-  of  about  2,000,000  more  acres,  also  included 
mcnted  by  many  strongs  torrential  tributaries,  in  the  survey.  While  some  of  the  tracts  al- 
and not  only  passes  uselessly  by  lands  rich  ready  redeemed  are  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  elements  of  fertility,  but  often  carries  they  are  but  specks  as  compared  with  the 
in  its  wake  great  devastation,  to  the  extent  great  areas  remaining  untouched.  There  has 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  problems  to  be  been  expended  for  protection  purposes  over 
solved  for  this  river  are  drainage,  irrigation,  $17,000,000  in  this  valley,  but  most  of  it  has 
and  flood  protection.  The  solution  of  these  been  wasted,  owing  to  lack  of  comprehensive 
will  include  aid  to  navigation.  While  there  surveys  and  plans.  These  overflowed  lands 
are  some  3,000.000  acres  in  the  Sacramento  are  fruitful  beyond  all  comprehension. 
Valley  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  wa-  Yields  are  fabulous,  and  if  one  wishes  to 
ters  of  the  river,  the  average  flow,  properly  dream  of  the  conquest  of  an  inland  empire 
impounded,  would  still  provide  water  enough  he  needs  but  to  visit  the  Sacramento  and  the 
for  the  reclamation  of  three  or  four  times  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  view  the  possibilities 
that  acreage  in  addition.     After  the  great  of  swamp  and  desert  reclamation. 
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lltc'ClnliiH'd  fainiiu.'iil'i  Vnil.^y  liincls  nlil.-li  lmvr>  Lhtii  illkrf  und  iLp  waliT  |.iim|]cd  hack  Into  the  river.   Ilie 
rLviT  I'liuntii'l  Ik  IiIcIiit  Iban  Ibc  tarm  lauilii.j 

In  an  account  of  American  drainage  nien-  made,  Drainafie  is  a  required  adjunct  in 
tion  must  not  be  omitted  of  government  most  regions  where  irrigation  is  practiced  ex- 
drainage  construction  already  undertaken  iin  tensively;  otherwise  the  lands  become  water- 
a  generous  scale.  I'hough  not  classed  as  such,  logged,  and,  by  capillar}'  attraction,  alkaline 
a  number  of  very  large  projects  is  in  prog-  water  is  brought  up  from  the  depths  and 
ress  of  building,  and  some  have  been  com-  evaporated,  Ic.iving  the  salts  in  the  surface 
plcted  by  the  Reclaniatirm  Service  in  con.  soil  and  eventually  ruining  the  land. 
junction  with  irrigation.  In  every  govern-  An  exceedingly  inicrestiny;  and  significant 
ment  irrigation  project  a  drainage  survey  is  example,  too,  of  actual  combined  drainage  ir- 
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CABBAGES,    TWENTV    TONS   PER  ACRE,  CROWN  ON    KOHUER    SHIOCTON    MABSK 

rigation  reciamation  is  in  tlie  Klamath  proj-  they  lie  so  unfortunately  that  water  must  be 

ect,    in    Oregon-Cah'fornia,    for    in    this    in-  eternally  pumped  from  them?     This  is  not 

stance  the  engineers  are  attacking  a  specific  more  than  the  Dutch  are  doing,  where  thou- 

drainage  reclamation  enterprise  and  convert-  sands  of  acres  have  been  literally  torn  from 

irg  swamp  lands  into  homes.     It  serves  to  the  grasp  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and 

show  that  the  Reclamation  Service  is  not  only  where    innumerable  windmills   and    engines 

competent  to  master  drainage  problems,  but  constantly  ply  their  trade  to  keep  the  lands 

that  it  is  actually  doing  so,  apart  from  any  in  arable  condition, 

national  drainage  legislation.  Swamp  reclamation  may  not  appeal  to  the 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  American  swamp  and  esthetic  in  man  as  strongly  as  do  irrigation 
drainage  problem  Is  a  highly  fascinating  sub-  works.  It  does  not  promise  the  grandeur  in 
ject  and  presents  a  variety  of  interesting  effect  produced  by  irrigation  construction, 
phases.  The  conservative  engineer  will  un-  There  will  be  no  erection  of  towering  dams, 
doubtedly  make  liberal  deductions  from  our  no  cementing  of  the  walls  of  beetling  preci- 
total  wet-land  area  in  estimating  the  reclaim-  pices  to  hold  back  flood  waters  and  create 
able  acreage,  as  for  instance,  Shaler,  who,  crystalline  reservoir-lakes,  no  hewing  of  splen- 
whlie  describing  78,000,000  acres  of  morasses,  did  mountain  roads  out  of  the  sides  of  im- 
estimated  that  there  were  64,000,000  acres  passable  canons ;  but  the  work,  though  lowly, 
which  could  be  won  to  agriculture.  Per-  will  be  none  the  less  beneficent  than  irrigation 
haps  so, — the  latter  area  of  wet  lands  em-  construction, — rather  the  contrary.  The  des- 
braced  in  projects  which  at  this  time  would  ert  is  wholesome,  reclaimed  or  undisturbed; 
commend  themselves  to  engineers  as  feasible;  but  swamps  are  pestilential,  and  their  drain- 
but  who  can  doubt  that  ultimately  every  acre  age  will  accomplish  great  good  in  producing 
of  these  lands  will  be  redeemed,  even  though  better  health  conditions. 
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BY  THOMAS  f:LMER  WILL. 

(Secretary  of  the  American   Forestry  Assm-iation.) 

I  HE  President  of  the  United  States  has  triends  of  the  consoh'dated  measure  was  had 
pointed  to  an  issue  which  he  declares  before  the  Committee  on  Ajrriculture  of  the 
to  be  the  geatest  before  the  American  peo-  House  of  Representatives,  which  committee, 
pie.  It  is  that  of  the  conservation  and  wise  throuj^h  its  chairman,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  on 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  To-day  the  May  22,  imanimously  reported  the  bill  for 
most  acute  aspect  of  that  issue  is  the  Appa-  passaj^e.  On  June  22  this  bill  unanimously 
lachian  National  Forest  question.  passed  the  Senate.  Opposition,  however, 
Aside  from  those  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  prevented  the 
and  the  Philippines,  all  our  national  forests,  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  House;  it, 
in  area  greater  than  the  whole  of  either  therefore,  died  with  the  close  of  the  Fifty- 
France  or  Germany,  are  in  the  West,  (jrcat-  ninth  Congress.  However,  a  provision  was 
ly  as  they  are  needed  there,  the  need  for  them  inserted  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
is  even  more  imperative  in  the  Last  and  bill  appropriating  $25.(XX)  for  a  survey  and 
South,  for  it  is  in  these  sections  that  popu-  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
lation  is  dense  and  industrial  activity  great.  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain 
A  few  State  forests,  as  in  New  \'ork,  Penn-  watersheds,  lliis  report,  accompanied  by 
sylvania,  and  Connecticut,  are  found  in  the  maps,  was  carefully  prepared,  and  on  De- 
East,  but  not  a  square  foot  of  national  for-  cember  11,  19(^7,  referred  to  the  Committee 
est  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  but  an  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to 
insignificant  area  east  of  Colorado.  As  early  be  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  91. 
as  1899,  when  the  Appalachian  National  Park              ,.«^r>^o,nn,   ..o  ..^^.«„  ^.  ^^ «« 
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Association  was  organized  at  Ashevilie,  N. 

C,  the  need  for  such  forests  in  the  South  was  Bills  were  early  introduced  in  the  House 

recognized.     On  January  2,  I9(x^,  this  asso-  and  Senate  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  appro- 

ciation    memorialized    the    Fifty-sixth    Con-  priating  >s,o<^>.ixx)  for  the  purchase  of  land 

gress.   and   in    the   following  April    Senator  "  more  valuable  for  the  regulation  of  stream- 

Pritchard,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  a  How  than  for  other  purposes  and  situated  on 

bill  appropriating  $5000  for  a  preliminary  the  watersheds  of  na\  iirable  streams  in  the 

investigation.      Within    five    days    this    bill  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  within  the 

passed.     In  the  summer  of  h)<k)  the  investi-  States    of    Mar\land.    Virginia,    West   Vir- 

gation  was  had.     On  January   i    following,  ginia.     North     Carolina,     South     Carolina, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  pre-  (leorgia,   Alabama.    Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 

sented    a    preliminary    report    to    Congress  see,  and  in  the  White  Mountains  within  the 

through  the  President.  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine." 

Space  forbids  tracing,   in  this  connection.  On  January    ;?<>  of   the   present  year  an- 

the  various  steps  in  the  history  of  the  agita-  other  hearing,  the  second  w  Ithin  two  years, 

tion   and   legislation    for  this   measure.      Hy  was   had    before    the    House    Committee   on 

1903  New  England  was  pressing  for  national  Agriculture.     In  it  were  represented  the  gov- 

legislation  to  protect  the  forests  of  the  White  enunents  of  twenty  States,  eleven  by  direct 

Mountains  by  including  them  in  a  national  vote  of  their  leirislatnreN ;  ureat  national  or- 

park.    On  December  10  of  that  year  Senator  gani/atious  of  business  men,   fearfiil  of  the 

Gallinger  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purchase  future  of  induNtrie^  worth  more  than  >i,0CX),- 

of  the  WTiite  Mountain  forest  reserve.     In  <>x>,(X)(>  a  >ear,  and  societies  with  a  member- 

1906  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  ship  of  more  than    5<h).()(x\      Irirent  mes- 

national  forests  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  sages  were  sent  by  ever\   Stare  on  the  Atlan- 

and   in   the  White  Mountains  was  consoli-  tic   C'ja<t   antl   on    the  western   side  of  the 

dated  into  a  single  bill,  reported   favorably  Alle-jhany    Mountains.      During    an    entire 

by    Senator   Brandegee   on    March    9.     On  day    expert^;,    business    men,    and    statesmen 

April  25  of  that  year  a  notable  hearing  of  testiiied   with   one   voice   to    the    imperative 
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necessity  for  New  England  and  the  South,  the    Appalachian     forest     region     has     been 

if  not  for  the  entire   United  States,  of  the  cleared,  and  but  17  per  cent,  remains  as  vir- 

prompt  establishment  of  the  national  forests  gin   timber.      In  clearing,   the  undergrowth 

sought.  and  small  trees  are  removed ;  the  large  trees 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  TIMBER  SUPPLY  gjrdled.  Clearing  Steadily  proceeds  to  re- 
place   wornout,    eroded,    abandoned    lands. 

To  discuss  fully  this  Appalachian  ques-  The  movement  is  always  toward  the  higher 
tion  would  require  a  book.  Space  limits  ne-  land.  Lumbering  proceeds  more  rapidly  than 
cessitate  severest  condensation,  with  many  ever,  with  little  tendency  to  conservative  cut- 
omissions.  Through  Senate  Document  91,  ting.  On  all,  cut  and  uncut,  fire  damage  is  vast, 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  referred  to,  and  The  destruction  accompanying  lumbering 
other  data  filed,  the  following  facts  are  "in  operations  in  the  White  Mountains  must  be 
evidence":  seen  to  be  appreciated.     Large  lumber  and 

The  Southern  Appalachians  control  the  pulp  companies  are  now  engaged  in  logging 
nation's  future  hardwood  supply.  In  the  last  operations.  Clean  cutting  is  practiced  on  all 
seven  years,  though  in  the  face  of  an  un-  the  steeper  slopes.  Vast  quantities  of  unused 
precedcnted  demand,  the  cut  of  hardwood  timber,  as  well  as  tops  and  branches,  are  left 
lumber  has  diminished  more  than  15  per  on  the  ground.  These  form  a  fire-trap.  In 
cent.,  the  wholesale  prices  of  hardwood  lum-  them  frightful  conflagrations  rage,  sweeping 
ber  advancing  meanwhile  from  25  to  65  per  up  the  mountain-sides  as  up  a  gigantic  chim- 
cent, ;  but  in  both  the  South  and  New  Eng-  ney,  destroying  all  vegetation  and  often  cut- 
land  the  timber  supply  is  being  not  simply  ting  away  the  soil  itself  down  to  the  living 
extravagantly  consumed  but  shamelessly  rock.  Vales  of  beauty  are  thus  transformed 
wasted  and  destroyed.     Forty  per  cent,  of  into  veritable  gehennas. 
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„ . „  „  „,„.,,  effects,  however,  upon  navigation  are  even 

CONSERVING  THE  RAINFALL  „„„  ^rio».     Th.  flood  question,  in  itsdf. 

Important  as  is  the  wooJ   aspect  of  this  is  sufficient  to  call  for  governmental  action, 

question,  the  water  aspect  is  more  important.  Forester  Pinchot  stood  astride  of  a  brooklet 

New  England,  destitute  of  mines  of  precious  at  low  water,  washing  his  hands  and  face  in 

metals,  of  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  and  prac-  it;  this  same  brooklet,  rising  in  steep  slopes 

tically  without  agriculture,  depends  upon  its  from  which   the  forests  had  been  removed, 

forests,  streams,  and  manufactures.    The  lat-  piled  up,  in  flood-time,  in  windrows,  hemlock 

ter   grew   up   because    of    the    water-power,  logs  three  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  long. 

The  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  of  Man-  'I'he  Pacolet  flood  swept  away  whole  cotton- 

'  Chester,  l^wiston,  and  Hiddeford.  of  Hoi-  mills.  In  a  single  year  floods  in  a  single  sec- 
yoke,  Turners  Falls,  and  Uellows  Falls  have  tion  of  the  South  destroyed  $18,000,000 
grown  up  largely  on  account  of  the  water-  worth    of    pn>perty.      Great    destruction   of 

]                power  beside  which  they  were  built.    These  property   in    New   England   has   also   been 

water-powers  are  dependent  upon  the  equable  caused  by  floods. 
flow  of  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  White 

»,         .   ■  /'    .  ■  .u        ^         .  1  WATER-l-OWER  AND  NAVIGATION. 

j  Mountams.     Cutting    the    forests    seriously 

!                  impairs  the  evenness  of  stream-llow.  substl-  Water-power  in  the  South  is  a  mighty  eco- 

I                  tuting  alternations  of   floods  and  droughts,  nomic  factor.     Its  utility  has  been  greatly  in* 

I                  iTiesc  seriously  menace  the  well-being,  if  not  creased    by    the   perfection    of   agoidcs    for 

I                  the  very  lives,  of  whole  communities.  transmitting  electricity.     Most  Soudiem  rail- 

I                      In    the    Southern   Appalachian    region    is  roads  are  built  on  ridges.     Mills,  located  be- 

found   the  heaviest   rainfall    in    the    United  side  these  railways,  may  now  be  driven  by 

States   except   in    the    Puget    Sound   region,  electric  power  generated  from  waterfallt  on 

:                  Over  a  considerable  area  it  averages  seventy  remote  streams.     In  consequence,  electridty 

1                  or  eighty  inches  per  year,  reaching,  in  places,  has  become  "  the  power  behind  the  South." 

I                  105  inches.     That  this  rainfall  shall  be  held  Under  present  conditions  the  streams  of  the 

j                  back    and    admitted    but    gradually    to    the  Southern  Appalachians  afford  a  minimum  of 

j                  streams  is  imperatively   necessar>'.      In    this  2,740.0<X)    horsepower.      This    may    be    in- 

i                  work  the  forest  is  a  factor  of  fundamental  creased  from  three  to  thirty  times  by  devclop- 

i                  importance.     On  its  removal  rainwaters  rush  nient  of  tlie  storage  facilities  of  streams.    Of 

from  steep  slopes  as  from  house-n>ofs,  carry-  the  minimum  power  at  least  50  per  cent,  is 

ing  before    them  soil,    sand,   boulders,    rub-  available    for   economic   development.     The 

bish, — everything  movable, — sweeping  it  into  rental  of   i,, (50,000  horsepower  per  annum 

the  streams.      From   an   agricultural   stand-  is  worth  1^27,000,000,  at  $20  per  horsepower. 

I                  point  this  soil  destruction  is  calamitous.    The  Adding  to  tliis  the  possible  revenue  of  the  re- 
maining  50  per  cent. 

'  [>f  power  for  but  half 

the  year  gives  a  total 
rental   value  of  $38,- 

(MK).OOO. 

For  the  utilization 
of  this  power  die  foi^ 
est,  as  a  balance-wheel 
to  stream-flow,  is  abso- 
1  u  t  e  1  y  indi^Knsable, 
Xo  system  of  reser- 
voirs, however  expen- 
sive, can  more  than  sup- 
plement the  foresL 
In  no  way  can  it  sn>- 
iilv  the  forest's  place. 
S.ild  United  States 
I  lydrographer  Leigh- 
ton  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee:  "The  res- 
ervoirs   will     not    be 

USin.TS  OF  A  FOREST  FIRE  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  IIOUNTAINS,  NEW  YORK.       W  O  f  t  h       a      mUlUte  t 
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(Foreground  sliotvlng  part  removal  of  forest  cover  (or  aprlculturnl  purpoaps,  land  eroston.  etc.) 

time,    or    a    cent     of     money,     unless     the  ered  by  the  Southern  Appalchian  Mountains 

torests  are   retained."     In    both   New    Eng-  flow  to  the  sea  in  navigable  rivers.     All  the 

lanii    and    the    South    forest-cutting   has   al-  streams  flowing  from  the  White  Mountains 

ready   seriously    impaired    the    usefulness   of  are  navigable  in  their  lower  courses.     Because 

water-power.     Dams  are  filling  in;  to  such  of  abundant  rainfall  and  slight  evaporation 

an   extent,   in  one  case   reported,  as  to  de-  the  water  discharge  from  the  Southern  Ap- 

crease  the  power  from  5  to  lo  per  cent.,  and,  palachian   rivers  is  heavy.     Because  of   the 

in  another,  from  15  to  25  per  cent.     Electric  steepness  of  the  mountain  slopes  upon  which 

power,  once  sufficient,  now  has  to  be  supple-  It  falls,  and  the  absence  of  natural  lakes  to 

mented   by  steam.      One  great  power  com-  gather  and  hold  it,  the  run-off  is  rapid.    The 

pany  is  designing  a  50,000-horsepower  steam  one  conservative  force  to  restrain  these  waters 

plant  to  cost  $2,cxx>,000.     It  is  needed  four  Is  the  forest.    Through  deforestation  streams 

or  five  months  In  the  year.     In  consequence,  are  rapidly  filling  up.     Silt  accumulates;  an 

power  which  has  been  selling  for  $15  or  $20  island   forms;  it  grows,  splits  the  channel; 

per  horsepower  «ill   now  sell  at  from  $20  the  muddy  current  cuts  away  the  bank  on 

to  $25.     Cleaning  out  these  dams  is  imprac-  either    side,    carrying    away    bottom    land, 

ticable.     Were  it  otherwise,  the  slit  would  houses,  barns,  and  other  property.     Sand-bars 

simply  descend  the  stream  to  impair  or  de-  form  beside  the  island,  and  whole  fleets  of 

stroy  the  next  water-power.     Removed  from  government  vessels  are  employed  in  dredg- 

here  it  would  thus  continue  its  descent,  to  ing  out  these  sand-bars  one  summer,  only  to 

necessitate,  at  liLst,  the  building  by  the  Gov-  repeat  the  process  the  next.     In  this  way  mil- 

ernment  of  jetties  that  it  might  be  pushed  lions    of    dollars    of    government .  money    is 

out  into  the  ocean.  thrown  away  in  scooping  out  detritus  which 

Again,  the  navigation  question  is  of  far-  should  have  been  kept,   through    forests,  in 

reaching  importance.     All  the  waters  gath-  position  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and 
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in  the  valleys.  In  pursuing  this  policy,  while  proposition,  of  which  Speaker  Cannon  com- 
hesitating  to  avoid  its  necessity,  no  better  plained  a  year  ago,  no  longer  exists.  The 
example  could  be  found  of  wasting  at  the  region,  as  stated,  has  been  carefully  surveyed 
bunghole  while  saving  at  the  spigot  than  that  and  mapped,  and  the  maps  placed  in  the 
afforded  by  the  United  States  Government,  hands  of  committeemen  and  displayed  in 
With  the  forests  supplemented  by  reservoirs,  heroic  size  and  striking  colors  before  their 
the  depth  of  many  streams  could  be  mate-  eyes  at  hearings.  Methods  of  acquiring  and 
rially  increased.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  prices  which  must  probably  be  paid  have 
waters  of  the  Monongahela  could  thus  be  been  stated  by  the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture, 
stored,  and  flood  damage  at  Pittsburg  and  It  has  been  made  clear  that  local  interests 
Wheeling  almost  eliminated.  The  minimum  will  be  carefully  safeguarded,  and  that  local 
stage  of  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  might  thus  industries  will  gain  rather  than  lose  through 
be  increased  three  feet,  and  the  coveted  nine-  the  establishment  of  the  national  forests, 
foot  stage  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  Further,  immediate  action  is  strongly  urged 
secured.  Only,  however,  by  preserving  the  by  the  Secretary,  for  not  only  are  the  re- 
forests can  this  end  be  gained.  gions  being  despoiled,  but,  like  that  of  the 

Sibylline  Books,  the  price  of  the  land  risc3 
with  every  day's  delay. 


THE    AI»PKAL   TO    SENTIMENT. 


THE  DEMAND    FOR  LEGISLATION. 


In  addition  to  their  cold-blooded  business 
value  these  mountain  forests  have  another 
and  greater.  Ruskin  has  well  said  that  As  conceded  by  Chairman  Scott  of  the 
"  there  is  no  wealth  but  life."  These  great  Agricultural  Committee,  the  character  of 
mountain  regions  contribute  vastly  to  our  the  demand  for  this  measure  and  the  per- 
national  wealth  in  this  higher  form.  They  sonnel  of  the  individuals  and  organizations 
have  been  aptly  styled  *'  reservoirs  of  health."  interested  should  alone  suffice  to  convince 
The  Wliite  Alountains  are  within  easy  access  the  most  skeptical  of  its  importance.  Civil 
of  io,()0(),()00  people,  and  are  visited  an-  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  men  of  science, 
nually  by  citizens  from  every  State  in  the  philanthropists.  New  England  as  a  unit. 
Union  and  from  many  foreign  lands.  The  AVest  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  are  within  hama.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
twenty-four  hours'  ride  of  6(),0(X),(Xh:)  peo-  ginia,  and  (leorgia,  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
pie.  Resort  to  these  regions,  forest-clad,  re-  hers  of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  big  busi- 
sounding  with  the  singing  of  birds,  the  bab-  ness  representing  imtold  millions  of  capital, 
bling  of  brooks,  and  the  sighing  of  the  winds  organizations  which,  like  the  American  Civic 
through  the  tree-tops,  and  coming  into  con-  Association,  the  American  P\)restry  Asso- 
tact  with  the  heart-  of  Nature,  rests  the  ciation,  and  the  ( jeneral  Federation  of 
nerves,  gives  tone  to  the  system,  strength  to  AVomen's  Clubs,  can  he  suspected  of  no  other 
the  muscles,  and  renewed  vigor  to  the  tired  interest  than  that  of  the  public,  all  unite  in 
brain,  and  thus  adds  to  our  national  strength,  petitions  and  resolutions,  through  pilgrim- 
sanity,  and  longevity.  Finally,  the  same  ar-  ages  to  Washington,  by  letter  and  memorial, 
gument  that  sufficed  for  the  building  of  the  and  in  every  known  and  legitimate  way,  to 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  Wiu^hington  nionu-  impress  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
ments,  of  columns  in  memory  of  heroes  who  States  their  earnest  and  urgent  desire  for 
fell  in  battle,  of  domes  and  towers  for  pub-  the  Inunciliate  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
lie  buildings;  the  same  arginuent  that  pre-  As  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  "  Patriotism 
vailed  for  the  preservation  of  the  Old  South  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoimdrel,"  we  may. 
Church,  the  ancient  cemeteries,  and  the  Com-  with  justice,  declare  that,  in  America,  con- 
mon  in  Boston,  despite  the  pressure  of  com-  stitutionalism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  ob- 
mercial  interest;  the  argument  that  led  to  the  structionist.  'i'his  question  has,  at  last,  been 
purchase  of  the  battlefield  of  (Gettysburg,  that  raised.  A  victim  of  "  constitutional  con- 
floats  the  flag  on  every  public  building  and  science  "  devoted  to  the  extreme  view  of 
from  many  a  schoolhouse  and  claims  the  strict  construction  and  States'  riglits,  once 
Fourth  of  July  as  a  national  holiday,  would  common,  but  now  lingering  like  the  **  last 
alone  suffice,  were  there  no  other,  for  the  leaf  upon  the  tree,"  and  the  stalwart  who 
preservation  from  desolation,  desecration,  still  "  votes  for  Jackson,"  arose  in  his  place 
and  wreck  of  the  splendid  monuments  which  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  de- 
Nature  has  reared  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  manded  that  the  Appalachian  bill  be  referred 

The    indefiniteness     of     the    Appalachian  to  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary,  that 
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its    constitutionality    might    be    considered,  greater  burden  upon   the  citizenship  of  the. 

The  biil  was  thus  referred.     A  hearing  was  United  States.     Congress  is  but  the  people's 

called    for,   granted,   and    had   on    February  servant,  not  their  master.    It  has  eyes  to  see, 

27.     The  mover  of  the  resolution  appeared  ears  to  hear,  and   hands  to  act  only  as  the 

and,  in  genuine  Rip  Van  Winkle  style,  pre-  sovereign  people  of  America  command.     Had 

sented    his    plea,    while    the    friends    of   the  the  people  spoken  earlier  and  with  greater 

measure     unanswerably     demonstrated     the  emphasis    the    besom    of    destruction    which 

right  of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause,  still  sweeps  our  mountain  forests  might  long 


:  navigation,  since  have  been  stayed.     Let  us  be  thankful 

if  for  no  one  of  the  multiplied  and  additional  that  they  are  speaking  now,  and  with  tones 

reasons,  to  proceed.     It  has  been  proved  that  which    have    reached    the    national    capitol. 

the  work  can  be  done  neither  by  individuals,  But   let  them  speak  again,   more  earnestly, 

corporations,  individual  States,  nor  groups  of  more  resolutely,  and  in  accents  which  will 

States.     It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  it  is  to  reveal  to  the  dullest  ear  that  "  No  "  will  not 

be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  the  nation,  be  taken  for  an  answer.     Let  the  volume  of 

This  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  quibble  appeal,  exhortation,  and  demand  roll  in  upon 

or  peradventure.     That  the  power  resides  in  our    national    legislature    like    ocean    waves 

Congress,  and  in   Congress  alone,  no  sane,  upon    the    rock    bound    coast    of    old    New 

modern,    and    informed    man    can    gainsay.  England,    and    let   there   be   no   repose   and 

Upon  Congress,  therefore,   rests  the  respon-  no  peace  for  those  who  would  evade  duty 

sibility.    Will  it  do  its  duty,  and  do  it  now?  and  shirk  public  responsibility  until  the  Ap- 

But    the    responsibility    rests    not    wholly  palachian  bill  is  enrolled  upon  our  national 

upon  Congress.     It  bears  with  an  equal  or  : 


(LooklDB  north  frgm  Ib>^  InudLiig.     TYk  liarlwr  I.h  u<-iir1y  tvrly  iull<-ii  loi^^-  anil  »ljoiit  Iwvlve  mlln  wida.) 

THE    GREATEST    NAVAL    CRUISE   OF   MODERN 
TIMES. 

BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 

"XX^ITH  Magdalena  Hay  in  Lower  Call-  Admiralty,  with  fifty  battleships  to  draw  on, 
fornia, — home  waters,  almost, — liold-  h.xs  si-Kliim  had  mort-  tlian  two  or  three  ar- 
ing  the  battleship  fleet  of  the  United  States,  morclmis,  and  the-;?  not  of  the  heaviest  class, 
the  first  stretch  of  this  greatest  of  all  in  Indian  waters  or  im  t)ie  China  coast.  The 
peaceful  voyafjes  of  men-of-war  may  be  said  Kind's  batllc-linc  has  hirn  kept  in  the  Chan- 
to  be  a  thing  accomplished,  llic  nin  of  nel  or  the  Mcditerraiu-aii.  P"rance  and  Ger- 
lOOO  miles  from  Mat;dalena  Bay  to  San  many  have  si-ld'ini  sent  any  of  their  weight- 
Francisco  will  be  relatively  shoftj  smtHith,  lest  vosels  nvcrsi-as.  The  modem  battle- 
and  uneventful,  past  our  own  coasts,  over  ship,  with  all  its  Titanic  power,  has  a  cxni' 
routes  regularly  traversed  by  our  Pacific  plev,  and,  in  parts,  even  a  delicate,  median- 
cruisers  in  their  routine  sivin^infr  to  and  fro  ism,  readily  der:uij:ed.  Tlnis  year  after  year 
between  Pof;et  S<mnd  .-md  tbc  torrid  ports  tlie  naval  governments  of  the  world  have 
of  the  Isthmian  republics.  This  westward  babitually  kept  their  armored  fleets  within 
voyage  of  a  mighty  armada  of  sixteen  ships-  easy  reach  of  their  re]>air  yards,  and  have 
of-the-line,  like  the  eastward  race  of  the  soli-  thus  maintained  also  a  prudent  concentra- 
tary  Ore«Qn  in  the  war-year  of  1898,  has  tion  of  their  sea-fighting  strengtii. 
been  conducted  with  a  precision  worthy  of  the  Foreign  admiralties  wondered  much  when 
fine  traditions  of  American  seamanship,  than  the  (}rei;i,n,  reporting  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
which  no  higher  word  of  praise  can  be  said.  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  after  her  i.i.cxm-mile  run 
Viewed  as  an  administrative  undertaking,  from  the  Pacific,  was  sent  straight  to  join 
this  Pacific  cruise  is  without  precedent  in  the  the  blockade  off  Santiago.  A  Iimg  stay  in 
naval  annals  of  the  nations.  Great  Britain  dock  to  examine  bull  and  restore  machinery 
has  a  vast  stake  in  India,  and  in  her  long  was  assumed  to  be  the  inevitable  setinel  of 
belt  of  lesser  eastern  colonies  between  Cal-  such  a  long  and  arduous  voyage.  Now  six- 
cutta  and  Hong  Kong,  and  yet  the  British  teen  battleships,  with  their  working  power 


THE  ORE/ITEST  N^I^/IL  CRUISE  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


CusyrijLi.  1907,  by  WjLiion  Fiwi 
REAR- ADMIRAL  ROELEY  D 


EVANS,   COMMAN»ER-lN-{ 


B  ATLANTIC   FLEET    (SEE  P 


E  462). 


WHAT    THE    BATTLESHIPS    HAVE    COST. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  Pacific  voyage  of 


unimpaired,  have  made  a  like  voyage  in  the 
other  direction.  Just  as  surely  as  the  brief 
and  fiery  ordeal  of  battle,  this  means  effi- 
ciency of  a  high  order, — efficiency  in  design,  the  battleship  fleet  has  been  very  mudi  exag- 
in  construction,  and  in  administration,  what-  gerated  in  popular  comment  on  the  under- 
ever  stay-at-home  critics  and  hair-trigger  con-  taking.  It  is  true  that  an  immense  "  work- 
trove  rsialists  may  argue.  There  is  no  test  ing  plant  "  has  been  involved.  The  money 
so  honest  and  searching  as  the  hard,  prac-  expended  to  create  each  of  the  sixteen  armor- 
tical  test  of  an  ocean  cruise  half  way  around  dads  is  equivalent  to  the  endowment,  the 
the  world.  buildings,  and  the  total  academic  equipment 
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of  an  important  university.  The  ship  of  low-  ooo  a  5«ear,  or  a  little  more  than  $25,000 
est  cost  in  the  fleet  is  the  1 1 , 500-ton  Illinois,  every  day.  The  charge  for  each  ship  ranges 
y-'  which  represents  a  total  expenditure  of  from  $479,000  a  year  for  the  11,500-ton ///i- 
$4,621,000.  Of  this,  $2,595,000  is  the  con-  nois  to  $626,000  a  year  for  the  i6,ooc)-ton 
tract  price  paid  to  her  builders,  the  Newport  Louisiana.  This  cost  of  maintenance  in- 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  eludes  as  its  largest  item  the  pay  of  the  offi- 
of  Virginia,  for  hull  and  machinery;  the  re-  cers  and  crew.  Thus,  the  forty  officers  and 
mainder  is  chargeable  to  guns,  armor,  and  800  men  of  the  new  Maine  receive  in  corn- 
general  equipment.  The  ship  of  highest  cost  pensation  every  year  $328,000  from  the  Gov- 
is  Admiral  Evans'  flagship,  the  16,000-ton  ernment.  The  expenditures  of  the  Maine 
Connecticut,  and  the  only  vessel  of  the  fleet  on  ordnance  account,  according  to  the  last  re- 
built in  a  navy  yard,  that  at  Brooklyn.  She  turns,  are  $67,000;  on  steam  engineering, 
represents  an  expenditure  of  $7,677,000,  or  $58,000;  on  repairs  to  hull,  machinery,  and 
$757,000  more  than  her  sister  ship,  the  equipage,  $86,000.  On  other  ships  of  the 
Louisiana,  constructed  in  the  great  private  same  type  the  various  factors  in  the  annual 
shipyard  at  Newport  News.  This  Newport  cost  of  maintenance  stand  in  very  much  the 
News  yard  produced  also  six  other  vessels  same  proportion, 
of  the  fleet,  the  Illinois,  Kcarsarge,  Kentucky, 

.^.  ,  '     ,  r.  .  1    y-   ^-  TU^oo  ACTUAL  COST  OF  THE  CRUISE. 

Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  /  irginia,      1  nree 

of  the  vessels,  the  Neuf  Jersey,  Rhode  Is-  It  has  been  said  that  the  expense  of  this 
land,  and  f'ermont,  were  launched  by  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  was  $25,000  a 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  day,  or  somewhat  more, — not  reckoning  the 
Quincy,  Mass.,  on  Boston  Harbor;  two,  the  interest  on  the  investment  of  almost  $ioo,« 
Alabama  and  the  new  Maine,  by  the  Wil-  000,000  of  the  national  resources  in  the  first 
liam  Cramp  &  Sons*  Ship  &  Engine  Build-  cost  of  the  ships  themselves.  But  it  should 
ing  Company,  of  Philadelphia;  one,  the  A^/2/j-  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  that  the  main- 
sas,  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com-  tenance  of  the  ships  with  their  oflScers  and 
pany,  of  Camden,  N.  J.;  one,  the  Georgia,  crews  must  go  on  just  the  same,  whether 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  of  Bath,  Me.,  and  the  fleet  is  in  Narragansett  Bay  or  Mag- 
one,  the  Ohio,  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  dalena  Bay,  in  Hampton  Roads  or  the  Straits 
of  San  Francisco.*  of  Magellan.    This  is  true  even  of  the  bum- 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  sixteen  battle-  ing  of  coal.     An  American  armored  fleet  in 

ships  is  $96,606,000,  or  a  little  less  than  the  commission  is  pre-eminently  a  working  fleet. 

total  sum  expended  on  account  of  the  United  It  does  not  lie  long  at  anchor.     It  vbits 

States  Navy  in  a  single  year.     Our  entire  nav>'^  yards  only  for  essential  supplies  or  pc- 

battleship  fleet,  built  and  building,  numbers  riodical  overhauling.      More   than  most  of 

twenty-nine,  including  the  two  monster  new  the   war    fleets    of    the   world    is   ours   ac- 

ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class,  but  superior  customed  to  be   in  blue  water.     Regularly 

to  the  Dreadnought  in  size  and  power;  the  every   year    the    Atlantic    ships    have   been 

20,C)00-ton  Delaware,  now  under  construe-  wont  in  the  early  winter  to  leave  the  home 

tion  at  Newport  News,  and  her  giant  sister,  coast  and  steer  southward  for  drill-grounds 

the  North  Dakota,  at  Fore  River.  in  the  genial  Caribbean,  unvexed  by  cutting 

These  sixteen  battleships  require  for  their  sleet  and  smothering  fog.  Then  in  the  spring 
maintenance  a  total  expenditure  of  $9,417,-  the  fleet  has  followed  the  sun  northward, 
constantly  maneuvering  and  regularly  cxcr- 

*Tho  Anvf,  afui  Xanj  Jounuii  furnishos  th.^  foi-  ^,|  •„     |j^  ^^^^^  practice  with  the  guns  whidi 

A.  dispiaoi-mont.  fully  ('(iuii)i)0(i  for  son ;  rorapip-  has  won  tor  our  present  crews  such  a  won- 

ni(»nt — Is  ollic'iTs  ;  C\  nn?n  ;  h,  spood  on  trial  (knots*,  i      r    i  r   •  •  t  i  • 

iiuiii    i,i     _^  /    '   .  , /  1/        *     ji    n        n  derful  proiiciency  m  marksmanship. 

Name.  I>ato  of  lann<'h.         ABC  D  rr.i  •     1  ^  1    o       V     a 

ro«Mr«/iVMf.  .Sipt.  '2\),  i;)nL.  .i(;.o<)0  41  840  18.00  1  his  long  voyage  around  South  America 

'/"rS;,;,:::  a"^:  ^:  I'm.-.-.ntooo  Vi  I""  lll^<  has  been  made  at  the  ordinary  cruising  speed 

;,%;^';;;! -.  v. •. o",':-  u: iV;:;';: : : : l 'i:;:'ls  lo  772  iS:'i«  «{ "^"-"^  '?l  ''"°t^ .»"  ••""^'  »"d  ^^'" «  ™n 

A'eir./er«M/..Nov.  10,  1004. . . i4.!Ms  40  772  10. is  of  from  eight  to  littccn  davs  at  sea  the  bat- 

Ifhoflc  Island. May-il,  1004..  .  .  14.0IS   40   77*2    10.01  ^l^^UTr.,,    Iw.vp    hnA    irnm    fivV»    f-n    f-Pn    rlavc    In 

Virainhi vprii  5,  1001 i4.i»4s  4<»  772  10.01  tiesHips  na\e  Hau  irom  nve  to  ten  days  m 

Af<n»ir«oM...Aprii«.  UM).',....  10.000  41  840  18.00  the  various  ports  of  call,  at  Trinidad,  Rio 

Ohio May  18,  1001....  r-V^OO  41  7r.O  17.82  ,     ,        .        t{      ^     A  i  r^  11  TT.    - 

Misnouri i>oc.  28.  looi . .  .i2.noo  40  730  18.15  de  Janeiro,  runta  Arenas,  and  Callao.     incy 

^&.^.V:.l^{S:^^.:::\fm  t\  IV,  }I:S?  have  not  been  steaming  all  the  time,  and 

/7«noi>...,.  Oct.  4.  1898 11.552  34  050  17.45  though   they   have  consumed   a  very  sreat 

A^«ir«ar</c.  ..Mar.  24.  1808. .  .11.520  39  051  16.82  ^.         /         1    *u  tj  l  j  -l« 

K^ucky...  Mar.  24, 1898... 11.520  35  651  16.00  quantity  of  coal,  they  would  have  used  much 
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cities  of  the  Missbsipp! 
Valley.  Though  these 
young  men  have  the 
requisite  "  fighting 
edge  "  and  are  of  fine 
physical  and  mental 
quality,  there  is  no 
denying  that  in  any 
navy  but  our  own  they 
™**  would  be  regarded  as 

exceedingly  raw  mate- 
rial, too  untrained  and 
unseasoned  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  service  on  a 
cruising  man-of-war. 

They  manage  these 
things  differently 
abroad.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany, 
Italy, — a  11  the  Eu- 
ropean maritime  pow- 
ers with  the  possible 
exception  of  Russia,- — 
draw  their  recruits  for 
their  war  fleets  from 
their  native  maritime 
,  population, — from  the 
TON  ROADS  TO  MAr.uALENA  BAY.  hardy  men  of  their  fish- 

eries and  their  ocean- 
coal  on  their  usual  winter  drili-grounds  in  going  merchant  ships.  Time  was  when  the 
the  Caribbean  ot  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  United  States  did  the  same.     But  that  was 

The  chief  difference  is  that  the  coal  which  when  we  possessed  a  great  merchant  navy  and 
the  fleet  has  burned  in  this  voyage  of  circum-  a  small  fighting  navy,  and  incomparably  die 
navigation  has  been  sent  out  a  long  distance  best  maritime  population  of  the  world.  These 
from  the  United  States,  partly  in  naval  but  resolute  and  hardy  men,  Americans  of  the 
mostly  in  commercial  colliers,  at  a  large  cost  Americans,  have  well-nigh  disappeared,  like 
for  transportation ;  so  that  ton  for  ton  it  has  the  ships  they  sailed  in,  from  the  iron  aiast 
involved  a  far  higher  price  than  if  it  had  of  New  Kngland  and  the  sea  towns  of  New 
been  delivered  to  the  fleet  at  such  a  nearby  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
base  as  Guantanamo,  on  the  southeastern  and  Virginia.  Such  men  as  we  still  draw 
coast  of  Cuba.  This  enhanced  cost  of  the  from  that  old  sailor-stock  are  the  best  men 
coal  supply,  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000,  we  have,  the  best  men  beneath  the  fli^  of 
represents,  therefore,  most  of  the  actual  net  any  nation.  Hut  they  are  too  few  and  our 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  of  nciv  navy  is  large,  and  to  man  our  ships  we 
this  great  and  important  expedition.  have  to  go  far  from  the  sea  and  take  will- 

A  GREAT  CA.M  IN  EFFICIENCY.  '"«  >"'  ™k-"rd  recruits  from  the  intod 

empire  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the 
Against  this  sum, — less  than  a  single  day's  Rocky  Mountains.  This  plan  has  the  im- 
revenue  of  our  Government, — is  to  be  set,  portant  result  of  genuinely  nationalizing  the 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  naval  senice  of  the  countrj-,  but  it  unde- 
a  gain  in  the  sheer  efficiency  of  the  battleship  ntahly  puts  a  severe  strain  at  first  upon  the 
crews,  as  reported  to  the  Navy  Department,  officers  of  the  navy,  far  too  few  in  number, 
of  100  per  cent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  and  upon  the  small  nucleus  of  thorou^ly 
the  13,700  enlisted  men  of  the  fleet  were  trained  and  competent  sailormen.  Out  of 
making  their  first  voyage  in  foreign  waters,  the  3,1,027  men  in  the  nav>'  on  June  30,  1907, 
Hundreds  of  them  were  fresh  from  the  farms  no  fewer  than  25.761  were  serving  tfwir 
and  ranches  of  the  Far  West  and  Southwest  first  enlistment. 
and  the  railroad  towns  and  manufacturing       The  crews  of  most  of  the  sixteen  battle* 
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ships  which  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  un- 
der Admiral  Evans'  flag  on  December  i6 
last  bore  an  unsatisfactory  aspect  to  the  sea- 
bred  observer.  There  were  too  many  "  ten- 
derfeet "  aboard, — to  use  an  expressive 
phrase  of  the  Western  country,  no  truer  of 
a  Massachusetts  lad  on  an  Oklahoma  ranch 
than  of  an  Oklahoma  lad  on  a  ship-of-the- 
line  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  berth-decks 
and  forecastles  of  these  ponderous  armor- 
clads,  our  first  line  of  defense,  looked  too 
much  like  the  training  ships  of  the  apprentice 
squadrons.  The  "  style  "  of  the  crews  was 
too  light,  too  juvenile.  But  nothing  has 
changed  all  this  so  surely  and  so  thoroughly 
as  a  hundred  days'  voyage  around  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  twice  crossing  the  equator, 
threading  the  treacherous  straits,  and  facing 
the  strange  skies  and  strange  waters  of  those 
distant  latitudes.  Officers  of  the  fleet  in  their 
reports  are  enthusiastic  over  the  transfor- 
mation wrought  in  their  young  and  un- 
trained men  by  the  steady,  systematic,  whole- 
some discipline  enforced  by  the  admiral-com- 
manding and  the  keen  spirit  of  emulation 
aroused  among  the  several  ships.  The  loo 
days  have  brought,  it  is  declared,  a  lOO  per 
cent,  increase  in  seamanlike  efficiency,  A 
smaller  fleet  on  the  familiar  drill-grounds  of 
the  Caribbean  could  have  had  no  such  stimu- 
lus and  achieved  no  such  progress  as  has 
this  great  fleet,  every  man  of  which  has  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  home  were  fol-  i 
lowing  him,   and   that  however  modest  his  bfib-ahuiihi    wirmu  h   E«n' 

.     *  ,  '  ,  ,   .  ,-  ,    .,  KtAK   AVMIKAL     V\ILLIAM     H-    HMO. 

station  he  must  bear  himself  worthily  as  an  .r^™..,.,,^-.,  ^r  .i,»  a»-„„j  ni,.i.i„ 

American  sailor  in  the  stoutest  squadrons  that 
ever  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


CLOSER    INTERNATIONAL   BONDS. 

Another  advantage,  and  a  great  one,  of 
this  unique  cruise  is  the  cordial  welcome  and 
closer  acquaintance  which  it  has  evoked  from 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  chief  re- 
publics of  Latin-America.  To  the  Brazilians, 
the  Argentines;  the  Chileans,  and  the  Peru- 
vians the  mighty  Republic  of  the  north  is  a 
mere  name,  or  a  dim  figure,  powerful  and 
honored,  perhaps,  but  not  actually  known. 
For  long  years  there  has  been  little  or  no 
visible  evidence  of  the  wealth  or  authority 
of  the  United  States  in  the  chief  South 
American  seaports.  An  occasional  cruiser 
has  called  there,  or  a  lumber  barque  or 
schooner  from  New  England,  or  a  Cape 
Horn  clipper,  broken-winged  and  distressed. 

Out  of  2000  ships  that  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  great  Argentine  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1907  only 


six  small  sailing  vessels  were  American.  All 
these  southern  ports  are  constantly  visited  by 
swift  and  stately  liners  flying  the  flags  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  tangible  signs 
of  the  commercial  enterprise  and  ocean 
strength  of  the  Old  World,  Not  one  Amer- 
ican steamship, — mail  carrier  or  cargo  boat, 
— runs  to  either  coast  of  South  America  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
"  During  the  past  summer,"  said  Secretary 
Root  on  his  return  from  his  southern  mission 
in  1906,  "  I  entered  the  ports  of  Para,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blanca, 
Punta  Arenas,  Loto,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo, 
Tocopilla,  Callao,  and  Cartagena, — all  of 
the  great  ports  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
secondary  ports  of  the  southern  continent. 
I  saw  only  one  ship,  besides  the  cruiser  that 
carried  me,  flying  the  American  flag."  The 
most  important  United  States  mails  for 
Brazil  and  Argentina  are  sent  out  via  Europe. 
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To  the  keen,  imaginative  Latin-Americans  mentally  weak  and  wrong,  though  it  may  in 

this  strange  absence  of  the  North  American  some  details  be  far  from  a  perfect,  system 

flag  from  the  marts  and   highways  of  the  which  has  built,  equipped,  and  administered 

ocean  seems  a  token  of  weakness  and  timidity,  the    line-of -battle   now   anchored,    after    its 

a  confession  of  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  triumphant    voyage,     in     Magdalena    Bay. 

mightiest  nation  in  the  world.     It  has  ap-  Though  more  than  half  of  the  ships  were 

peared  to  even  the  friendliest  of  our  south-  new,  and  three  of  them  actually  in  the  first 

ern  neighbors  that  it  verged  on  opera  bouffe  months  of  their  commission,  the  fleet  was 

for  the  Washington  government  to  proclaim  complete  and  prepared  for  its  departure  from 

the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  face  of  Europe,  Hampton  Roads  on  schedule  time.     If  the 

and   then   to  depend   upon   Europe   for  the  country  knew  the  bewildering  complexity  of 

means  of  postal  and  commercial  communica-  the  vast  equipment  of  a  modern  battleship 

tion  with  the  southern  republics  to  which  that  it  would  realize  better  what  this  readiness 

doctrine  was  supposed  to  apply.     To  a  de-  means. 

gree,  at  least,  the  voyage  of  our  battleship        Then  there  has  been  no  delay  of  conse- 

fleet  will  lessen  the  unfortunate  impression  quence  in  the  entire  long  journey.     The  in- 

that  the   North  American   Republic,   invin-  dispensable  fuel  has  been  found  where  it  was 

cible  on  the  land,  is  invisible  on  the  sea.    All  wanted.    The  machinery  of  the  ships  has  per- 

of    Latin-America    now    knows    that    the  formed  well.     The  health  of  the  crews  has 

United  States  is  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  remained  sound,  and,  indeed,  their  vigor  has 

Monroe  Doctrine  if  need  be  by  a  navy  of  steadily    improved.      Though   many   of   the 

the  first  rank,  albeit  this  navy  had  to  beg  men  were  new  to  their  ships  and  new  to  the 

and  borrow  from  Europe  the  fleet  of  com-  sea,   a  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment 

mercial     colliers, — British,      Dutch,      Nor-  extraordinary  on  such  a  long  voyage  has  prc- 

wegian,    Italian, — ^without   which    the   long  vailed,  and  there  have  been  singularly  few 

voyage  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  desertions.     These  are  honest,  unmistakable 

Everywhere    the    white    battleships    have  facts  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit,  not  only 

been  received  in  the  southern  ports  with  that  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  men 

fine  courtesy,  that  eager,  abounding  hospi-  themselves,  but  of  the  naval  administration 

tality,  which  our  Latin  neighbors  know  so  in  Washington, 
well    and    practice    with    such    perfect    art. 
There  is  not  a  thoughtful  officer  or  man  of  ^he  commander-in-chief. 

the   fleet  who  does   not   frankly   recognize.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  one  of  the 

after  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  those  south-  heroes  of  the  nation,  an  American  of  world- 

ern  republics  and  their  peoples,  that,  as  Sec-  wide  fame,  has  led  the  great  fleet  on  its  long 

retary  Root  has  said,  "  the  South  Americans  cruise,  and  so  has  fitly  crowned  a  splendid 

are  our  superiors  in  some  respects,"  though  career  of  almost  half  a  century  in  the  nation's 

"  we  arc  their  superiors  in  other  respects,"  service.     Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans, — 

and  that  on   that  southern  continent  there  well   deserving  of  a  higher   rank,^ntcrcd 

has  developed  a  very  high  and  noble  civiliza-  Annapolis,   a   Virginia   lad   of   fourteen,   in 

tion,  of  which  in  many  things  we  have  much  i860.     Those  were  years  when  the  lads  of 

to  learn.     The  voyage  of  the  battleship  fleet  the  navy  quickly  became  men.  At  fifteen  as  a 

was  a  fit  sequel  to  the  significant  embassy  cadet  he  helped  to  save '' O/^/ /rownVfx  "  and 

of  our  great  Minister  of  State,  and  it  has  remove  her  to  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  North, 

drawn  the  northern  and  southern  continents  and  at  seventeen  he  was  a  watch  officer  of  a 

together  in  a  new  and  strong  mutual  respect  steam  frigate.     Desperately  wounded  at  the 

and  understanding.  storming  of  Fort  Fisher,  j^oung  Evans  was 

.  ^.,..r.T^  r,,^  rw-o  x-A^r  »T    *T^ATtv'TC'rl>  %'rfr.xT  savcd  to  lifc  and  to  the  service  as  by  a  miracle, 

A   CREDIT   TO   OLR   NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION.  1    •        1       1  /  i_  ^  f   n  j 

and  m  the  long  years  of  peace  that  loUowed 

Though   through  all   the  months  of  the  he  was  one  of  the  ardent  and  ambitious  oflli- 

voyage  criticism  at  home  has  raged  fiercely  cers  who  kept  alive  the  superb  discipline  and 

about   the  heads   of   our   naval   administra-  "  smartness "  of  the  American   naval   serv- 

tion,  and  the  country  has  been  pained  and  ice,  in  spite  of  antiquated  guns  and  decaying 

unsettled  by  angry  controversies  among  naval  wooden  ships,  Congressional  neglect,  and  sul- 

officcrs  on  shore  duty,  yet  it  must  be  acknowl-  len  popular  indifference, 

edged  that  the  fairest  and  most  conclusive  But  reward  came  to  him  and  to  men  like 

test  of  a  naval  system  is  the  actual  results  him  in  the  new  steel  navy,  one  of  whose  first 

produced.     Manifestly  it  was  not  a  funda-  ships,  the  Yorktown,  he  commanded  in  a 
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brilliant  cruise  over  the  same  route  just  tra- 
versed by  his  armored  squadrons.  It  was 
his  further  distinction,  as  a  full  captain,  to 
have  charge  of  the  New  York,  first  of  our 
large  armored-cruiser  class,  and  to  bring 
out  the  Ind'uina,  pioneer  of  our  first-class 
battleships.  In  the  war  with  Spain  Cap- 
tain Evans  was  designated  by  Secretary 
(-ong  to  command  the  new  lo-wa,  largest 
and  fastest  of  our  ships-of-the-line,  and 
it  was  in  this  splendid  vessel  that  he 
served  through  the  long  blockade  and  in  the 
thick  of  the  final  victorious  sea-fight  of  San- 


Pkouinfti  by  Hurli  ±  Evliii. 


(Comiaaiidpr  of  the  Fourth  DlTlslon.) 

tiago.  It  was  to  the  Iowa's  hospitable  deck 
that  Admiral  Cervera  was  brought,  wounded 
and  a  prisoner,  after  the  destruction  of  his 
flagship  and  her  consorts. 

Admiral  Evans  by  his  service  in  v/zr  and 
peace  was  honestly  entitled  to  the  proud 
command  of  the  great  battleship  fleet  in  its 
sweep  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — a 
command  which  he  will  soon  relinquish  on 
retirement  for  age.  For  it  is  Admiral  Evans 
more  than  any  other  man  who  has  made  the 
battleship  fleet  what  it  is  to-day  in  the  pre- 
cision of  its  discipline  and  in  its  terrible  war- 


like efficiency.  As  admiral -commanding  on 
the  Atlantic  station  he  has  seen  the  great  fleet 
grow  for  several  years,  while  ship  after  ship 
has  joined  his  flag  after  her  "  shaking-down  " 
cruise,  from  the  yard  of  her  builders.  He 
has  schooled  ships  and  men  by  hard,  con- 
stant drilling  and  maneuvering,  summer  and 
winter,  up  and  down  our  Atlantic  Coast,  un- 
til what  was  at  first  merely  a  powerful  col- 
lecticm  of  individual  fighting  units  has  been 
welded  gradually  into  a  compact,  controlled 
battle-line,  as  responsive  to  his  signals  as  X 
great  locomotive  to  the  hand  of  its  engineer, 
and  a  thunderbolt  to  launch  against  an  enemy. 
The  career  and  the  character  of  Admiral 
Evans  are  vivid  proof  that  Ameri^  is  still 
producing  men  with  the  old  racial  genius  for 
the  sea,— and  officers  of  this  type  are,  after 
all,  as  indispensable  to  the  nation  as  the 
mightiest  ships  and  guns  which  our  work- 
shops can  fabricate ;  for  the  human  factor  in 
national  defense,  in  naval  warfare,  has  grown 
and  not  lost  in  importance  since  the  days  of 
spars  and  canvas,  of  wooden  walls  and 
smooth-bore  artillery. 


AN   IMPROVED   NATURALIZATION  SYSTEM. 

BY  ALFORD  W.  COOLEY. 

(Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.) 

'  I  ^HE  critics  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  this  number  157  were  federal  courts  and  5003 
zeal  in  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor  State  courts.  I  spoke  at  the  outset  of  a  re- 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  and  his  no  less  ear-  form  in  the  naturalization  laws.  The  real 
nest  and  loyal  champions,  have  devoted  so  reform  has  been  in  the  method  of  administra- 
much  time  and  attracted  so  much  attention  tion.  The  laws  themselves,  though  in  sub- 
to  a  few  great  features  of  the  policies  which  stance  enacted  over  a  century  ago,  were  based 
are  associated  WMth  his  name,  that  certain  on  principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
notable   achievements   of   his   administration  time. 

have  passed  almost  unnoticed.     Conspicuous        The  first   naturalization   act,   which  was 

among  these  is  the  reform  of  the  naturaliza-  passed  by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Con- 

tioh  laws.  stitution,  was  soon  superseded  by  a  second, 

The  conditions  under  which  an  alien  was  framed   by   Madison,   and   passed   in    1795. 

converted  into  a  citizen  wMth  substantially  all  The  principles  laid  down  in   this  act  form 

the  rights  of  a  native-born  prior  to  the  enact-  the  foundation  for  the  act  of  1906.     It  re- 

ment  of  the  law  of  June  29,   1906,  cannot  quired  that, 

be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  a        ...  ,        .    .     ^  .  •  ^    , 

•    J        •         XT«^«.u«^«  c«.o«.a    ,.rU«  i^  o   lo«^4-/>T-       An  alien,  to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 

judge  in  a  Northern  State,  who  m  a  letter  ^^j^^^  St^[^s,  must  forsu^ear  allegiance  to  every 

to  the  Secretary  ot  State,  under  date  ot  Jan-  ofh^,.  sovereignty;  must  have  lived  in  the  United 

uary  8,  1905,  said:  States  for  at  least  five  years  before  his  natural- 
isation; must  be  a  man  of  good  moral  character 

Applicants   (for  naturalization)   come  at  any  and  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 

time,  and  are  thus  able  to  select  a  day  when,  by  Hon  of  the  United  States;  must  take  the  oath  of 

reason  of  little  business,  no  others  are  present,  allegiance,  and  must,  if  of  an  order  of  nobility, 

and  thus  there  is  no  publicity.     No  one  gives  ,„aj^^  express  renunciation  of  his  title. 
the  court  any  aid,  and  the  political  parties  not 

only  are  of  no  assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary.         While    experience    has   shown    that   these 

are   the  principal   obstacles   to   the  proper   en-  principles  are  sound,  the  law  had  the.  fatal 

forcementof  thelavv  ifitpreve^^^^^  j^f^^^   ^^  depending  on   no  one   for  its  en- 
any  party  naturalized.     Isatiiralization   is   prin-  1     r  r  -i-  •  1 

cipally  a  political  question,  some  political  party  torcement,  and  ot  failmg  to  provide  any  sys- 

or   some    candidate   being   the    instigator    in    a  tem  of  supervision, 
great  majority  of  cases,  which  come  mainly  in         j^  1884  President  Arthur  urged  the  estab- 

connection  with  a  campaign  k  .IV'f  ,f,^  lishment  of  a  federal  bureau  wherein  should 
no  imaginary  evils,  for  1  have  nacl  bitter  per-  1  r  n  i*  • 
sonal  experience  with  them  all.  The  attempt  be  kept  the  records  oi  all  naturalizations, 
was  made  last  year  to  compel  evening  sessions  both  in  federal  and  in  State  courts.  This 
for  naturalization,  which  would  of  course  de-  recommendation  was  repeated  by  President 
stroy  all  eflfective  publicity,  as  no  one  would  be  Cleveland  in  l88s.  No  action  was  taken, 
present  except  those  engaged  in  the  business,  1  r  1  • 
who  would  not  expose  any  frauds  if  they  ob-  and  no  further  attempt  to  secure  action  was 
served  them.  As  to  a  remedy,  the  best  thing  made  until  1904,  when  President  Roosevelt 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  ^gsiln  referred  to  the  matter  in  an  annual 
whole  subject  of  naturalization  into  its  own  ^  following  up  his  recommendation  by 
courts  and  administer  it  properly,  under  sys-  •  ^  ^  £  •  •  .  •  J 
tematic  legislation.  .  .  .  The  most  important  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
act  of  a  person's  life,  save  marriage,  is  natural-  gate  and  report  to  him  upon  the  subject  of 
ization,  and  it  is  all  out  of  due  proportion  to  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  The 
perform  that  act  in  a  court  devoted  If  g^ly  to  commissioners  appointed  were  Milton  D. 
the  trifling  and  indecent  affairs  of  the  com-  ^^  j  i  ^i^  r\  ^  ^  r  t  .•  r^  'i 
munity.  It  should  not  be  ranked  with  disturb-  Purdy,  of  the  Department  of  Justice ;  Gall- 
ing the  peace  or  keeping  an  unlicensed  dog.  lard  Hunt,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
.  .  .  Courts  are  now  taking  certificates  of  Richard  K.  Campbell,  of  the  Department  of 
good  moral  character  from  convicts.  Commerce  and  Labor.  On  November  8. 
In  June,  1905,  there  were  5160  courts  in  1905,  the  commission  presented  a  report,  sct- 
the  United   States  naturalizing  aliens.     Of  ting    forth    its   conclusions,    and    submitting 
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drafts  of  two  bills.  This  report  set  forth  with  City.  It  was  there  that  the  greatest  frauds 
great  clearness  the  changes  necessary  to  pre-  were  to  be  found.  In  1868  the  estimated 
vent  citizenship  of  the  United  States  from  be-  population  was  800,000  and  the  estimated 
ing  regarded  as  a  thing  of  so  little  value  that  naturalizations  were  58,000;  in  1902  the 
it  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  chose  estimated  population  was  3,500,000  and  the 
to  ask  for  it.  It  showed  that  although  actual  number  of  naturalizations  was  11,177. 
about  100,000  aliens  were  naturalized  an-  When  it  is  realized  that  in  1900  35  per 
nually  the  hearings  on  the  applications  were  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  New  York  City 
conducted  in  the  most  perfunctory  way.  was  cast  by  naturalized  citizens,  the  vital  con- 
Even  if  a  judge  honestly  desired  to  enforce  sequence  of  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
the  law,  and  to  exclude  those  who  from  igno-  immediately  apparent. 

ranee  or  from  other  causes  were  unfitted  to  With  these  conditions  confronting  it,  the 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship,  he  received  Purdy  commission  set  to  work  to  find  a  rem- 
no  assistance,  and  it  was  only  in  the  cases  edy.  With  wise  conservatism  its  members 
of  the  most  ignorant  that  a  necessarily  cur-  took  as  the  groundwork  for  a  new  bill  the 
sory  cross-examination  disclosed  ^ts  which  many  excellent  features  of  the  existing 
justified  him  in  denying  the  application.  And  statutes.  Obviously  the  first  point  to  con- 
it  was  unfortunately  true  that  in  many  in-  sider  was  by  whom  naturalization  should 
stances  the  judges  were  indifferent  or  worse,  be  conferred.  Should  this  be  done  as  for- 
The  public  conscience  gradually  became  so  merly  by  the  courts  or,  as  in  practically  all 
hardened  that  but  little  attention  was  paid  foreign  countries,  by  an  administrative  officer  ? 
to  the  sporadic  complaints  made.  While  the  latter  course  had  many  advan- 

In  1844  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep-  tages,  it  meant  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  cx- 

resentatives  of  Louisiana  did  undertake  an  pensive  machine  and  a  radical  departure  from 

investigation,  as  a  result  of  which  Judge  B.  the  established  practice  of  nearly  a  century 

C.   Elliot,  of  the  city  court  of  Lafayette,  and  a  quarter  of  national  life.     The  com- 

La.,  was  impeached,  convicted,  and  dismissed  mission  decided  to  keep  the  work  in  the  hands 

from  the  bench,  the  committee  stating  "  that  of  the  courts.     To  attempt  to  confine  it  to 

he  has  suffered  the  temple  of  justice  to  be  the  federal  courts  would  have  worked  a  great 

converted  into  a  trading-shop  for  the  sale  of  injustice  on  many  worthy  applicants  for  cit- 

spurious  naturalization  certificates,  ^d  that  izenship,  since  the  federal  courts  sit  at  but  a 

he  has  permitted   the  law,  which   he  was  few  points    ii^   each    State,    and    applicants 

sworn  to  administer  in  its  purity,  to  be  de-  would  frequently  have  been  obliged  to  travel 

grad'^d    into   an    instrument   of    fraud   and  long  distances  to  attend  court.     The  plan 

political  corruption."     That  this  cannot  be  finally  adopted  by  Congress,  which  modified 

regarded  as  symptomatic  of  a  condition  which  slightly  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 

no  longer  exists  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  sion,  was  to  vest  jurisdiction  in  naturaliza- 

during  the  discussion  of  the  act  of  1906,  one  tion  proceedings  in  federal  courts  generally 

of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  a  former  judge  and  in  such  State  courts  of  record  as  had 

in  a  Western  State,  gave  as  a  reason  why  no  jurisdiction  in  actions  both  at  law  and  equity 

more  careful  method  of  naturalization  should  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  was  un- 

be  required,  that  he  had  himself  found  it  pos-  limited.     There  are  now  2065  courts  in  the 

sible  to  admit  600  to  citizenship  in  one  day.  United  States  which  have  jurisdiction  in  nat- 

Of  late  years  there  have,  however,  been  cer-  uralization  proceedings, 
tain  causes  tending  to  make  frauds  less  fre-       Under  the  old  laws  each  State  Legisla- 

quent  and  less  flagrant.    The  inducing  cause  ture  and  each  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 

of  such  practices  has  almost  invariably  been.  United  States  fixed  its  own  fees  for  natural- 

the    desire    to    secure    political    advantage,  ization  work.     In  New  York  the  fee  for 

Among  other  things  the  cost  and  uncertain  issuing  the  certificate  *of  declaration  of  in- 

advantage  of  securing  fraudulent  naturaliza-  tention  was  20  cents,  and  for  naturalization 

tions,  owing  to  ballot-reform  laws,  have  had  50  cents.    Massachusetts  allowed  a  fee  of  $1 

a  healthy  influence.  for  the  declaration,  and  of  $3  for  naturaliza- 

Both  as  an  indication  of  the  stupendous  tion.  In  certain  Southern  States  $5  was  the 
character  of  the  frauds,  and  of  the  change  usual  charge,  while  a  court  in  Nevada  made 
for  the  better  even  before  the  act  of  1906,  a  the  fee  $10.  The  Purdy  commission  rccom- 
comparison  of  conditions  in  1868  and  in  1902  mended  a  total  charge  of  $7.  Congress,  how- 
is  not  without  interest.  The  best  place  to  ever,  cut  it  down  to  $5. 
institute  such  comparison  is  in  New  York       As  to  the  actual  proceedings  leading  to 
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the  securing  of  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  tioner  is  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and 
Congress  provided  that  the  alien  should,  in  every  way  qualified  to  become  a  citizen 
at  least  two  years  before  his  admission  and  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  law  re- 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  file  quires  that  with  the  petition  shall  be  filed  a 
with  the  clerk  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  merce  and  Labor  showing  the  time,  place, 
citizen.  This  declaration  is  to  be  followed  and  manner  of  petitioner's  arrival  in  the 
within  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  United  States. 

than  seven  years  after  it  is  filed  by  a  petition,  There  can  be  no  final  hearing  until  at  least 

which  must  be  filed  in  duplicate.     One  copy  ninety  days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the 

of  the  peJ:ition  is  retained  by  the  clerk  of  the  petition  is  filed.     At  such  final  hearing  the 

court,  and  the  other  must  be  immediately  for-  United  States  is  given  the  right  to  appear  for 

warded  to  the  central  bureau  created  by  the  the  purpose  of  cross-examining  the  petitioner 

act  and  made  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi-  and  his  witnesses  and  of  introducing  evidence 

gration.  affecting  his  right  to  citizenship,  and  in  gen- 

The  act  of  1906  contains  a  further  pro-  eral  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 

vision  previously  unknown  to  the  naturaliza-  to  prevent  improper  and  fraudulent  natural- 

tion  laws.     Every  applicant  must  be  able  to  ization. 

speak   English.     To   insure   the  meeting  of  By  the  creation  of  the  central  bureau,  to- 

this  requirement  it  was  enacted  that  the  peti-  gether  with  the  opportunity  to  examine  every 

tion  should  be  filed  in  the  applicant's  own  petition   filed  and  the  right  granted  to  the 

handwriting,    setting    forth   his   name,    resi-  Government  to  appear  in  naturalization  pro- 

dence,  etc.,  and  further  stating  the  time  and  ceedings,  it  can  be  made  possible  to  prevent 

place  he  entered  the  United  States.     If  the  the  recurrence  of  the  frauds  which  have  been 

entr>'  was  made  at  a  port,  the  name  of  the  so  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation, 

vessel  on  which  the  applicant  arrived  must  To  accomplish  this  result  some  machinery 

also  be  given.    The  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  necessary.    A  mere  naked  right  to  appear 

now  keeps  a  record  of  the  arrival  of  all  aliens,  in   a   naturalization   proceeding  is  of  little 

By  a  simple  system  of  checking,  the  natural-  value  if  the  lawyer  representing  the"  Grovem- 

ization  of  those  who  have  not  resided  in  the  ment  is  furnished  with  no  evidence  on  which 

country  for  the  five  years  required  by  the  stat-  the  right  of  the  petition  to  citizenship  can 

ute  can  be  prevented.  be  contested  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  utter 

If  the  applicant  is  married  the  petition  futility  of  directing  a  United  States  district- 
must  give  the  name  of  his  wife  and  of  such  attorney  to  appear  in  a  proceeding  of  which 
children  as  are  living  at  the  time*  the  peti-  he  knew  nothing  on  the  mere  chance  that  he 
tion  is  filed,  and  must  allege  that  the  ap-  might  develop  something  on  cross-examina- 
plicant  is  not  an  anarchist  or  a  polygamist,  tion  soon  became  apparent, 
that  he  intends  to  become  a  citizen,  and  In  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  manifest  pur- 
that  he  renounces  allegiance  to  every  for-  pose  of  the  law  the  courts  and  the  district- 
eign  government.  He  must  also  make  oath  attorneys'  offices  were  swamped,  and  appli- 
that  be  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the  cants  put  to  un\varrantable  delay  in  having 
United  States.  This  last  requirement  marks  their  cases  heard.  The  law  of  1 906,  which 
a  reform  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  marked  so  great  a  step  forward,  was  in  dan- 
be  overestimated.  For  years  the  Department  ger  not  only  of  being  nullified  but  also  of 
of  State  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  claims  being  made  so  unpopular  that  its  subsequent 
for  protection  of  persons  who,  after  securing  enforcement  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
certificates  of  naturalization,  return  to  a  for-  culty.  In  this  emergency  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eign  countr>%  and,  neglecting  the  duties  of  eral  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
citizenship,  demand  all  its  benefits.  Any  cer-  Labor  joined  in  an  appeal  to  Congress.  A 
tificate  acquired  for  this  purpose  is  now  tentative  appropriation  of  $100,000,  which 
tainted  with  fraud  and  can  be  canceled  by  the  has  since  been  supplemented  by  a  further  ap- 
courts.  propriation  of  $90,000,  resulted. 

The  petition  must  further  be  verified  by  The  Department  of  Justice  set  to  work  to 

two  witnesses  who  are  themselves  citizens,  create  an  organization  the  function  of  which 

and  who  must  swear  that  they  have  known  should  be  to  make  a  preliminary  investiga- 

the  applicant  as  a   resident  of  the   United  tion  of  every  petition  filed  and  to  report  such 

States   and   of  the   State   for  the   required  facts  as  might  be  material  to  a  law  officer  of 

period.    They  must  also  certify  that  the  peti-  the  Government. 
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The  country  was  accordingly  divided  into  section  of  the  country  come  words  of  con- 

Histricts   consisting   of    from   three    to   five  gratulation  on  what  is  being  done.    Not  only 

States  each,  and  an  office  in  charge  of  an  is   the   time  of  the  courts  saved,   but   the 

assistant  United  States  attorney  established  judges  are  furnished  with  evidence  on  which 

at  some  central  point  in  each  district.     At-  they  can  pass  intelligently  upon  the  applica- 

tached  to  every  one  of  these  offices  are  a  tion  rather  than  in  the  hit-or-miss  style  that 

number   of  examiners,   who,   on    receipt  of  formerly  prevailed.     If  the  preliminary  in- 

notice  from  the  central  bureau  in  Washing-  vestigation  by  the  examiner  shows  that  the 

ton  of  the  "filing  of  a  petition  in  a  court  within  petitioner  has  reasonably  met  all  the  require- 

the.  district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  inter-  ments  of  the  law,  a  few  formal  questions  only 

view  the  applicant  and  his  witnesses,  and  take  are  necessary  before  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 

such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  administered  and  the  certificate  issued.     If, 

the  assistant  attorney  in  possession  of  such  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  valid  reasons 

information  as  may  enable  him  properly  to  why  the  petition  should  be  denied  or  the  hear- 

present  the  case  to  the  court.  ing  adjourned  until  the  applicant  can  become 

Offices  have  been  established   at  Boston,  more  familiar  with  our  institutions,  the  at- 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  tention  of  the  court  can  be  quickly  called  to 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  San  the  reasons  for  such  action. 

Francisco,  and  Seattle.    With  the  location  of  Nor  is  the  department  engaged  merely  in 

an  office  at  Dallas,  and  the  assignment  of  two  trying  to  make  a  record  which  will  show  by 

or  three  examiners  to  work  in  conjunction  the  number  of  applications  rejected  the  eflec- 

with  the  regular  United  States  attorneys  in  tiveness  of  its  work.    No  man  who  by  char- 

the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  acter  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  our  in- 

River,  where  the  naturalization  work  is  very  stitutions  is  fitted  worthily  to  discharge  the 

light,  the  organization  will  be  complete.    On  duties  of  American  citizenship  need  fear  that 

one  thing  the  department  has  rigidly  insisted,  he  will  be  rejected  at  the  instance  of  the 

In  making  appointments  to  this  service  polit-  department. 

ical  considerations  must  play  no  part:  To  Many  details  remain  to  be  perfected  before 
adopt  any  other  course  is  to  court  failure,  the  organization  will  be  in  condition  to  do  its 
and  in  one  respect  the  Department  of  Justice  work  effectively.  The  department  is  not  yet 
has  been  singularly  fortunate.  It  so  happens  in  a  position  where  it  can  handle  even  current 
that  just  at  this  time  the  work  of  the  special  business,  but,  ultimately,  now  that  the  start 
examiners  of  pension  claims  is  running  out,  has  been  made,  it  ought  to  be  possible  not 
and  in  the  near  future  the  Pension  Bureau  only  to  pjevent  fraud  in  the  future  but  to 
will  be  forced  to  lay  off  a  number  of  men  of  institute  proceedings  which  shall  result  in 
trained  capacity  whose  work  for  years  has  canceling  large  numbers  of  certificates  im- 
consisted  of  gathering  evidence  on  which  properly  issued  in  the  past 
court  proceedings  could  be  based.  Needless  As  a  last  word  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
to  say  the  experience  of  these  men  peculiarly  work  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
fits  them  for  the  work  of  the  naturalization  letter  recently  written  by  the  strong,  wise 
bureau.  The  department  has  been  able  to  man  whose  achievements  in  two  great  de- 
secure  by  transfer  from  the  Pension  Office  a  partments  of  the  Government  have  filled  the 
number  of  men  whose  records  show  that  they  hearts  of  all  Americans  with  pride : 
are  both  by  character  and  attainments  fitted  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  naturdization  j  ,,^p^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^ju  ^^  ^^^^  ^o  carry  through 
work  which  has  been  inaugurated.  Ihe  de-  and  obtain  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
partment  has  furthermore  secured  through  organization  which  you  propose  to  make  the 
the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  a  (naturalization)  act  effective.  It  is  high  time 
/  /•  11  ^  ^  '^^r™^*.  :^  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be- 
few  exceptionally  competent   immigrant  in-  ^^  ^^  ^^  P^^  citizenship  of  the  United  States  as  a 

spectors.     With  men  of  this  caliber  m  the  valuable  right,  and  it  is  high  time  that  our  Gov- 

positions  of  greatest  responsibility,  and  with  emment  ^ould  prevent  tfiat  right  'from  being 

the  subordinate  places  filled  by  men  carefully  obtained  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  people  who  are 

,,«i-^«.«j   i^r.r^  oi;«;kl«  ^-^;o«^-.^o  «f  «-ti«  r'lVn  not  entitled  to  it.    There  has  been  such  a  vast 

selected  from  eligible  registers  of  the  Uvd  ^^^^^   ^^    fraudulent   naturalization    in   past 

Service  Commission,  it  is  confidently  believed  years,  the  privilege  of  American  citiAnship  has 

that  the  naturalization  service  will  be  a  credit  been  so  freely  bought  and  sold  and  given  away, 

to  the  Government  and  will  more  than  jus-  that  a  positive  and  methodical  campaign  will  be 

ufxT  iVc  rrp-ifinn  nccessary  to  stop  the  process  of  corruption  by 

tity  Its  creation.  ^^^y^  ^^  ^^^  surrounded. 

I  he  results  already  achieved  go  lar  to  suD-  y^ry  sincerely  yours, 

stantiate  this  claim.     From  judges  in  every  (Signed)    Euhu  Root. 
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indescribable  enthusiasm  was  witnessed.  The  *'  wet  '*  into  "  dry  **  territory,  compelling 
crowd  spontaneously  burst  out  into  "  Praise  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
God,  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow."  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  "  hop  jack  "  and 
Withered-faced  old  women  clapped  their  other  drinks  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
hands  and  shouted  aloud  for  joy;  old  men  alcohol.  Grovemor  Comer  called  a  special 
fell  in  one  another's  arms  and  wept  like  session  of  the  Legislature  last  November  to 
children.  Seaborn  Wright,  the  leader  of  the  consider  the  differences  between  the  railroads 
prohibition  forces  in  the  Assembly,  was  and  the  State.  He  did  not  make  any  men- 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  carried  tion  of  the  temperance  question  in  his  mes- 
through  the  capitol,  while  the  throng  sang  sage,  as  he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
lustily,  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  Governor  considered  until  the  regular  session  4hrec 
Hoke  Smith  promptly  signed  the  bill,  and  years  hence.  Because  he  did  not  make  men- 
has  since  vigorously  enforced  it.  tion  of  it  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required 
The  Georgia  law  in  reality  affected  only  to  carry  such  a  measure.  When  the  mem- 
fifteen  counties,  as  135  of  the  150  counties  hers  arrived  at  Montgomery  they  would  not 
of  the  State  had  already  gone  "  dry  "  by  give  a  single  thought  to  the  railroads  till  they 
local  option.  had  "  expressed  "  the  saloon  out  of  the  State 

^xrr  *«r.i.^*»o  .^r^r^^^  ^y  ^^  adopti'on  in  the  Senate  of  the  House 

OKLAHOMA  s  ACTION.  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

There  was  a  very  fierce  contest  over  the  liquors  as  a  beverage  by  a  vote  of  32  to  2. 

liquor  question  in  Oklahoma.    Congress  in  state-widb  prohibition  in  Mississippi. 
the   enabling   act   required    prohibition    for 

twenty-one  years  in  the  Indian  Territory  In  Mississippi  the  country  saloon  was  spoil- 
section  of  the  new  State.  In  the  election  of  ing  the  negro,  and  instead  of  a  three-mile 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  the  limit,  as  in  Alabama,  the  people  pushed  the 
liquor  question  was  one  of  the  foremost,  saloon  five  miles  away  from  a  church  or 
Then  the  pressure  was  made  by  both  sides  school,  which  cleared  the  farm  districts  of  the 
on  the  delegates  to  incorporate  or  leave  out  crossroads  groggery.  In  1886  they  adopted 
of  the  constitution  a  prohibitory  provision,  local  option  and  removed  the  saloon  from  the 
The  convention  prepared  a  constitutional  rural  districts  and  from  the  small  towns. 
provision,  but  made  it  necessary  for  the  peo-  When  they  came  to  their  constitutional 
pie  at  the  polls  to  determine  whether  they  convention,  the  Prohibitionists  tried  very 
would  make  it  a  part  of  their  constitution  or  hard  to  get  a  prohibitory  clause  in  the  new 
not.  After  an  exceedingly  exciting  contest  constitution,  but  the  Southern  people^  were 
the  prohibitory  provision  was  adopted  and  in-  so  bent  on  the  question  of  the  domination  of 
corporated  into  the  constitution;  and  so  the  white  man  that  they  would  not  allow 
Oklahoma,  the  first  State  of  the  new  cen-  any  other  one  to  interfere. 
tury,  and  the  youngest  of  Columbia's  daugh-  Up  to  a  year  ago  the  people,  by  local  op- 
ters,  hastened  to  join  her  sister  Georgia  in  tion,  had  driven  the  saloon  from  sixty-nine 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon.  out  of  the  seven ty-six  counties,  which  in- 
cluded 90  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  the 
ALABAMA  JOINS  THE  PROCESSION.  gtate.     A  fcw  weeks  ago  the  Legislature 

The  wires  had  scarcely  carried  the  word  met,  and  quietly  and  by  almost,  a  imanimous 

that  the  President  had  accepted  the  new  State  vote  in  both  houses,'  adopted  State  prohibi- 

of  Oklahoma,  with  its  prohibition  amend-  tion  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 

ment,    when    the    Legislature    of   Alabama  uary,  1909.   . 

massed  a  State  prohibitory  law,  to  take  effect  ^^^j,  Carolina  to  vote  this  month. 
jn  January  i,  1909.     1  ne  original  excise  law 

lad  been  amended  from  year  to  year,  allow-  It  seemed  a  race  between  North  Carolina 

-*<?  privileges  of  local  option  to  special  locali-  and  Mississippi  to  see  which  one  should  reach 

"^^   till  the  saloon  had  been  driven  out  of  the  goal  of  prohibition  first.     By  the  local- 

'ty  counties.    As  the  sessions  of  the  Leg-  option  laws  the  people  of  North  Carolina 

•re  are  only  quadrennial,  the  anti-saloon  had  expelled  the  liquor  traffic  from  sixty-two 

'^  determined  last  winter  to  make  the  of  the  ninety-seven  counties  of  the  State  and 

'  their  opportunity  and  urge  the  pas-  from  all  but  thirty  towns  and  dties  of  the 

'  t-adical  temperance  measures.    I41W8  same,  99  per  cent.,  of  the  territory  being 

tssed  allowing  local  option  for  coun-  "  dry."    On  January  28,  this  ]rear,  the  House 

'^vnting  the  ^ipment  of  liquoxB  from  of  Representatives  at  midnight  passed  the 
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Senate  bill  for  a  State  election  on  prohibition  to  ask  for  a  special  appropriation,  assigning 

the  last  Thursday  in  April,  and  on  that  day  as  the  reason  that  the  closing  of  the  saloons 

the  people,  without  doubt,  will  make  swift  had  so  diminished  crime  that  they  did   not 

work  of  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  there.    Of  have  prisoners  enough  left  within   the   jail 

the  many  earnest  temperance  workers  Gover-  walls  to  furnish  board  money  to  apply  on 

nor  Glenn   is  the  most  prominent  and  in-  maintenance.    Kentucky,  like  Tennessee,  will 

fluential.  vote  for  State  prohibition  whenever  the  peo- 
ple care  to  do  so. 

THE   MOVEMENT   IN    TENNESSEE    AND   KEN-  *^ 

TUCKY.  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

Tennessee,  after  fourteen  years  of  hopeful  Virginia,  the  mother  of  States  and  states- 
warfare  a[;alnst  the  liquor  trade,  on  Febru-  men.  Is  trying  hard  to  keep  the  swift  pace 
ary  i,  1907,  passed  the  Pendleton  liquor  law,  the  South  has  set  toward  prohibition.  The 
which  made  the  Adams  law  general  through-  Mann  liquor  law  gave  the  first  severe  blow 
out  the  State,  and  has  been  the  most  power-  to  the  saloons  of  the  State.  It  removed  .them 
ful  factor  in  a  swift  movement  toward  the  from  the  rural  districts.  In  a  few  years 
abolition  of  rum.  There  were  fierce  contests  1000  saloons,  or  one-half  of  those  in  the 
for  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  In  the  State,  have  been  abolished.  Two-thirds  of 
cities  of  Clarksvllle,  Bristol,  Knoxville,  and  all  the  saloons  now  open  are  found  in  three 
Jackson.  In  these  cities  on  Election  Day  cities,  and  one-half  of  all  the  "  wet  "  terri- 
men,  women,  and  children  marched  through  tory  is  confined  to  Norfolk  and  its  vicinity, 
the  streets  singing  temperance  and  religious  Of  the  140  incorporated  towns  I20  are 
songs,  and  filled  the  churches  for  services  of  "  dry.'*  Of  the  100  counties  seventy-three 
prayer.  All  but  five  of  the  ninety-six  coun-  have  no  saloons.  Some  have,  however,  a  dis- 
ties  of  the  State  are  now  "  dry,"  and  only  pensary  or  distillery  here  and  there.  There 
three  cities, — Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chat-  are  forty-six  counties  where  no  form  of  li- 
tanooga, — remain  "  wet."  cense  is  issued.     There  are  five  counties  in 

The  relation  of  Kentucky  to  the  whiskey  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia  in  which  the 
business  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  total  number  of  the  black  population  out- 
nation.  The  State  has  $160,000,000  invested  numbers  the  white  and  from  which  the  sa- 
in distilleries.  Through  local-option  legis-  loons  have  been  expelled,  which  furnish  the 
lation  it  has  expelled  the  saloon  from  ninety-  most  marvelous  minimum  of  crime,  the  jails 
four  out  of  119  counties,  from  370  towns  of  of  the  five  counties  having  only  three, 
the  425  towns  and  cities,  and  from  97  per  prisoners. 

cent,  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  State.  The  Of   the    1,000,000   inhabitants   of   West 

bitterest  fight  was  carried  down  into  Louis-  Virginia  700,000  have  abolished  the  liquor 

ville,  the  headquarters  of  the  liquor  forces,  traffic.     Of  the  fifty-five  counties,  twcnty- 

Because  the  Mayor  of  that  city  would  not  nine  are  "  dr>%"  ten  have  drinking-places  in 

enforce  the  law  closing  the  saloons  on  Sun-  but  one  town  each,  four  counties  have  sa- 

day  charges  were  preferred  against  him,  and  loons    In    but    two    towns    each,    and    two 

Governor  Beckham  removed  him.    The  fight  counties  have  saloons  in  three  towns.     The 

there  was  well-nigh  tragical.     It  became  the  constitution    of    the    State    empowers    the 

issue  for  the  next  municipal  election,  and  at  county  commissioner  to   grant  or  refuse  a 

the  one  held   last  fall  James  F.   Grinstead  liquor  license.    The  legislature  has  granted 

was  elected  Mayor,  defeating  Owen  Tyler,  to  the  councils  of  certain  cities  and  towns 

who  stood  for  a  repeal  of  the  Sunday-closing  the  right  to  issue  licenses,  which  they  have 

law.     In  the  last  gubernatorial  election  the  done. 

Anti-Saloon  League  forces  thought  they  dis-  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

covered    a    secret    friendliness    between    the  V 

Democratic  leaders  and  the  whiskey  forces  of  The  Legislature  of  Delaware  in  March, 

Louisville,  and,  though   these  leaders  flatly  1907,  provided  for  a  vote  on  November  5  on 

denied  the  fact,  the  suspicion  became  strong  the  question  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

enough  to  drive  thousands  of  temperance  peo-  intoxicating  liquors.    One-half  of  the  State, 

pie  away  from  the  Democratic  party  and  elect  the    counties    of    Kent    and    Sussex,    went 

Governor  Augustus  E.  Willson  and  all  the  "dry";    the   other   half,    rural    Newcastle 

rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  by  a  substantial  County  and  Wilmington,  retained  its  rum. 

majority.    The  jail-keepers  of  Kentucky  re-  Maryland   has  expelled  the  saloon   from 

cently  appeared  before  the  present  Legislature  one-half  of  its  area,  and  from  the  environ- 
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ment  of  about  one-third  of  its  population,  rendered  a  decision  which  guarantees  the 
Of  the  twenty-six  counties,  ten  are  entirely  efficiency  of  the  local-option  bill  amended  in 
"  dry,"  four  are  completely  "  wet,"  and  the  1902.  Under  that  law,  of  the  fifty-nine  par- 
rest  of  the  counties  are  "  wet  "  and  "  dry  "  ishes  in  the  State  twenty-four  have  outlawed 
in  spots.  Like  some  other  States,  Maryland  the  saloon,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
has  granted  special  local  temperance  legis-  State  have  done  the  same.  The  stronghold 
lation.  Each  county  or  district  or  village  of  rum,  of  course,  is  New  Orleans,  with  its 
has  asked  for  special  laws.  There  is  a  325,cxx)  population  and  its  2000  drinking 
marked  advance  in  temperance  sentiment  and  places.  Notwithstanding  this  influence,  two- 
action.  Increased  local-option  privilege  in-  thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  State  has  voted 
eluding  the  residential  districts*  of  cities  is  for  prohibition. 

asked.    Cardinal  Gibbons  recently  wrote  an  Texas,  with  its  enormous  area  and  almost 

open  letter  which  is  significant;  in  it  he  said:  3,000,000  of  population,  has  waged  a  terri- 

I  believe  that  the  right  of  iJ^ple  to  determine  ble  battle  against  the  bottle.     Local  option 

by  the  operation  of  local-option  laws  whether  for  many  years  has  been  very  strong  in  the 

saloons  shall  or  shall  not  be  closed  in  their  re-  gtate,  driving  the  saloon  from  one  county 

spective  communities   is   in  harmony  with  the  e^     ^         ,    **     rj^y                                   ,        •' 

American  principle  of  self-government.  ^^^^^  another.      1  he  temperance  people  are 

u                     „  not  well  pleased  with  the  Baskin-McGregor 

THE       DISPENSARY       IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA.  ,^^^  ^j^^    ^^  ^j^j^   j^   ^^^j,^^   friendly   tO 

South  Carolina  has  had  the  "  dispensary  "  the  liquor  interests.     Of  the  243  counties, 

system  in  the  sale  of  liquor  for  fourteen  years.  147  are  entirely  "  dry,"  fifty-one  are  partly 

It  is  a. system  of  State  control  of  the  liquor  "dry,"   and   forty-five   permit   the   sale   of 

traffic.     In   1896  Senator  Tillman  secured  liquor.     It  is  thought  that  seven-tenths  of 

the  incorporation  of  the.  dispensary  into  the  the  voting  population  of  the  State  will  be 

State  constitution.    As  a  revenue  producer,  ready  to  record  itself  in  favor  of  State  pro- 

when  honestly  administered,  the  system  is  a  hibition  when  the  proposition  shall  be  pre- 

success.    As.  a  moral  measure  the  dispensary  sented. 

is  a  failure.     Its  record  of  vice  and  crime  In  Arkansas  the  people  vote  by  wards, 

shows  an  increase  over  the  license  system,  townships,  and    counties    on    the    question 

The  total  excess  for  six  years  under  the  dis-  whether  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  not.    They 

pensary  system  over  that  of  the  license  sys-  also  have  a  right  by  petition  to  forbid  a 

tem  was:  Assaults,   1080;  homicides,   157,  saloon  within  three  miles  of  a  church  or 

and  violations  of  the  liquor  law,  2051.    For  schoolhouse.    A  majority  vote  of  all  the  in- 

the  six  years  following  the  introduction  of  habitants  is'required,  which  includes  mothers, 

the  system  there  was  an  increase  of  40  per  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  over  eighteen 

cent,  in  assaults^  and  almost  100  per  cent,  years  old.    The  Legislature  a  year  ago  abol- 

increase  in  homicides,  over  the  six  preceding  ished    crossroad    country    saloons,    stopped 

years  under  license.     The   Carey-Cottigan  liquor  salesmen  from  going  into  prohibition 

bill  killed  the  State  dispensary,  but  as  a  com-  territory  with  their  goods,  and  the  wholesale 

promise  it  allows  local  option  as  to  whether  houses  from  advertising  liquors  in  papers  and 

a  reformed  dispensary  or  prohibition  shall  be  circulars  in  territory  where  the  sale  of  liquor 

maintained.    There  are  forty-one  ODuntics  in  is  forbidden  by  law.     Of  the  seventy-five 

the  State,  twenty-three  having  dispensaries,  counties,  fifty-eight  are  dry.  Eighty  per  cent. 

and  eighteen  being  dry.  of  the  territory  of  the  State  has  expelled  the 

saloon. 

LOCAL  OPTION  IN  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES.  .      ^^   ^^^j^   ^^j   ^j^j^^   q^^^^^,   y^l^ 

The  local-option  law  was  put  into  the  con-  took  as  prosecuting-attomey  and  as  Gov- 
stitution  of  Florida  in  1887.  Of  the  forty-  emor  against  the  lawless  elements,  not  spar- 
six  counties  in  the  State',  thirty-three  have  ing  the  saloon,  has  had  very  much  to  do  with 
prohibition  and  thirteen  permit  the  sale  of  the.  improvement  in  temperance  sentiment 
liquor.  There  are  only  twenty-two  incor-  in  Missouri.  That  State  has  a  local-option 
porated  towns  which  have  saloons.  Laws  law,  with*  a  county  unit  excepting  cities  of 
against  selling  in  prohibited  territory  are  2500,  which  vote  independently.  In  "  wet " 
very  stringent.  About  three-fourths  of  t^  territory  license  may  be  obtained  on  a  peti- 
people  in  the  State  live  under  prohibitc  ^  tion  of  one-half  of  the  taxpayers  or  upon  the 
law.  Governor  Broward  is  one  of  the-  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  real-estate 
strongest  enemies  of  the  saloon.  owners  in  a  block.     Of  the  114  counties, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  has  just  forty-seven  are  now  "  dry."     Within  the 
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past  three  years  700  saloons  have  gone  out  majority  as  the  reward  for  their  pronounced 

of  business  in  St.  Louis  alone,  as  a  result  of  friendliness  to  the  bill.     Governor  Harris, 

Governor    Folk's   stringent   enforcement   of  who  is  now  executive  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  the 

the  Sunday-closing  law.  most  persistent  enemies  of  the  saloon.    A  few 

THE  CAMPAIGN   IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST.  ^.'"'^l  ^8"   'K^  ^""^  ^'^\   '^''tending  loCal   Op- 

tion  to  counties  as  a  unit  passed  both  nouses 

In    1880  Kansas  incorporated  prohibition  of  the  Legislature  and  became  a  law,  under 

in  its  constitution.     Directly  opposite  opin-  which  it  is  understood  that  seventy  out  of  the 

ions  of  the  success  of  the  law  are  held.    The  eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State  will  expel 

liquor-dealers  are  greatly  distressed  over  the  .the  saloon. 

failure  of  the  law,   and   the  people  of  the  The  people  of  the  Hoosier  State  are  about 

State   generally   hold    that   it   is   a   success,  as  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  temperance 

Governor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  in  a  recent  let-  as  they  are  in  Ohjo.    In  Indiana  the  reform- 

ter,  says:     "I  believe  prohibition  has  been  a  ers  have  their  victories  though  the   Moore 

great  benefit  to  the  State  financially,  intel-  law,  which  forbids  the  saloon  by  a  popular 

lectually,  and  morally.    The  State  has  $145,-  remonstrance.    By  its  use  219  townships  and 

000,000  in  its  banks,  $83  per  capita ;  pauper-  twenty-seven  city  wards,  considerably  more 

ism  is  practically  unknown ;  the  prison  has  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  State, 

but  little  more  than  when  the  State  had  one-  have  banished  their  saloons.     Seven  hundred 

half  its  population."  and  fifty  saloons  have  been  either  closed  or 

Ohio  has  always  had  strong  temperance  prevented  by  these  remonstrances.    There  are 

sentiment.     It  was  aroused  in   1873  by  the  now  683  **  dry  "  townships  out  of  a  total  of 

women's    crusade    at     HilUborough     under  1016.    The  5000  saloons  are  confined  to  333 

"  Mother"  Thompson,  which  was  the  birth  townships;  and  in  seventy-two  out  of  nine- 

of     the     Woman's     Christian     Temperance  ty-two  counties  the  majority  of  the  voters 

Union.     In   1883  there  was  a  canvass  of  a  have  recorded  themselves  against  the  saloon. 

State  prohibition  amendment  to  the  consti-  The  drastic  "  Blind  Tiger  "  law  has  been  of 

tution,  in  which  a  majority  of  those  voting  great  service  to   the   reformers.      Governor 

on  the  question  were  for  prohibition,  but  the  Hanly  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  un- 

proposition  failed  because  a  majority  of  all  compromising  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 

votes  cast  for  the  candidates  on  the  ticket  was  the  United  States. 

required  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  amend-  The    liquor   power   is   very   strongly    in- 

ment.    The  worst  enemy  the  saloon  in  Ohio  trenched   in   the  State  of  Illinois.    Chicago 

and  America  has  appeared  in  1893  when  the  has  as  many  saloons  as  all  of  the  fourteen 

Anti-Saloon  League  was  organized.     Under  Southern  States  combined.    Until  the  passage 

the  leadership  of  Governor  Fo raker  the  Dow  of  the  local-option  bill  about  a  year  ago  there 

tax  law  was  passed  in   1886,  w^hich  is  now  was  nothing  but  a  city  and  village  dramshq;) 

in  operation.     In   1888  the  Beatty  township  law,  and  the  people  had  no  voice  on  the  saloon 

local-option    law   was  passed;   in    1902    the  question.      Under  the  new  law   the  people 

Beal  law,  giving  local  option  to  cities  and  of  ever>'  township  in  the  State  may  vote  upon* 

villages  as  a  whole,  was  passed ;  in  1904  the  the  question  of  saloon  or  no  saloon  in  the  en- 

Brannock  law,   and  in    1906  another  local-  tire  township.    A  large  number  of  towns  and 

option  law  for  residential  districts  in  cities,  cities   voted    no-license   at   the   election    last 

Under  these  laws,  490  villages  and  cities  have  autumn ;  and  within  a  year  sixteen  "  dry  " 

expelled  the  saloon.    Of  the  1376  townships,  counties  have  been  added  to  the  ten  which 

1 1 50  have  forbidden  the  liquor  traffic,  and  already   existed,    making   twenty-six   in   all. 

over  400,000  people  in   the  residential  sec-  The  saloon  has  been  expelled  from  the  resi- 

tions  of  the  great  cities  have  abolished  rum.  dential  districts  in  cities.    The  Board  of  Al- 

About  68  per  cent,  of  the  territory  is  now  dermen  of  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  refused 

"  dry."     The  Anti-Saloon  League  people  of  to  issue  license  to  sell  liquor  to  a  district  one 

Ohio  effected  a  political  revolution  which  was  square   mile  in   extent   in   the  southwestern 

more  marked  than  the  one  which  took  place  at  portion  of  the  city,  and  it  is  understood  that 

the  last  election  in  Kentucky.    It  was  the  de-  there  are  at  least  ten  square  miles  of  territory 

feat  of  Governor  Herrick  on  the  Republican  'de  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  where  the 

ticket  by  Governor  Pattison  as  a  punishment  sa.jon  is  forbidden  by  law. 

for  his  hostility  to  the  local-option  bill,  and  The  enormous  brewery  interests  of  Mil- 

the  election  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Harris  waukee  put  up  a  desperate  fight  for  the  pos- 

and  the  whole  Republican  ticket  by  40,000  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  a  year 
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ago,  on  the  platform  of  the  repeal  of  every  136   towns   and    cities   have    abolished    the 

restrictive  law,  but  failed.     A  residence-dis-  saloons. 

trict  option  bill  passed  the  Legislature  almost  North   Dakota  retains  the  constitutional 

unanimously.     There  is  not  a  county  in  the  prohibition  which  it  had  when  received  into 

State  entirely   "  dry,"   but  local   option   in  the  Union.    Judge  Pollock  expresses  his  es- 

towns  and  cities  has  banished  the  drink  traffic  timate  of  the  value  of  prohibition  to  the  State, 

from  one-half  of  the  geographical  territory  of  He  says:  "  Our  prosperity  under  prohibition 

the  State,  from  708  of  the  1454  towns  and  is  well-nigh  phenomenal;  the  United  States 

cities.  census  reports  show  that  North  Dakota  has 

Michigan  is  peninsular,  with  much  marshy  the  greatest  wealth  per  capita  of  any  State 

ground ;  there  is  only  one  "  dry  "  county  out  in  the  Union  and  that  our  farm  earnings  per 

of  the  eighty-five  in  the  State,  and  there  are  capita  are  the  greatest  in  the  nation.     We 

but  fifty  towns  and  cities  out  of  412  that  have  have  $100  per  capita  in  our  savings-banks, 

abolished  the  saloon.  The  population   of   North   Dakota  has  in- 

The  people  of  Minnesota  have  a  township  creased  70  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years." 

local-option  law,  and  an  option  for  munic-  Montana  has  much   "  dry  "   territory   in 

ipalities  organized   under  a  village  charter,  the  mountains  and  plains,  but  mainly  because 

One-fourth  of  the  525  municipalities  of  the  there  are  no  inhabitants  to  make  it  "  wet." 

State  do  not  allow  the  sale  of  liquor.  Twelve  Butte,  the  mining  center,  has  been  described 

hundred  of  the   1800  organized  townships  as  a  large  body  of  ready  money  surrounded  by 

have  no  saloons.     Four  hundred  of  the  600  whiskey.    There  is  a  county  local-option  law. 

remaining  "  wet "  townships  have  no  saloons  A  year  ago  a  wineroom  law  was  passed  for- 

except    those    in    the    incorporated    villages,  bidding  a  woman's  presence  in  a  saloon  as  a 

About  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  barmaid,  a  patron,  or  companion  of  a  patron, 

under  prohibitory  law.     Minneapolis  has  a  The  "  ladies'  entrance  "  in  evidence  in  all 

patrol-limit  system,  which  confines  all  the  the  license  States  has  been  abolished  there, 

saloons  within  a  small  section  in  the  business  Wyoming  is  a  rum  stronghold.     It  is  the 

district  and  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicants  any-  fifth  whiskey  State  in  the  Union, 

where  else.    The  most  important  feature  of  Colorado  last  year  passed  the  Drake  local- 

the  temperance  question  in  Minnesota  is  the  option  bill,  which  gives  local  option  to  a 

strict  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws.   Mayor  municipality,  ward,  and  precinct.    Under  the 

Robinson,  of  St.  Cloud,  was  removed  from  law   the    temperance    forces,    including   the 

office  for  a  failure  to  close  the  saloons  on  women,  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  are 

Sunday.    The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  waging  a  warfare  against  the  enemy  which 

frightened  every  mayor  and  officer  of  the  promises  to  clear  most  of  the  drinking-places 

law,  and  the  result  is  that  St.  Paul,  Minne-  out  of  the  State, 
apolis   and  every  licensed  city  and  town  of 
the  State  is  as  tight  as  a  drum  on  bunday. 

*  In  Iowa  the  people  voted  in  favor  of  con-  In  Idaho  the  temperance  people  asked  of 

stitutional    prohibition    in    1883.      Upon    a  their  Legislature  and  expected  a  local-option 

technicality    the    Supreme    Court    held    die  law,  but  instead  they  were  given  high  license, 

election    void.     The    Legislature,    however,  with  some  option  to  the  county  commissioners 

passed    a   prohibitory  statute.      Because   of  in  the  granting  of  license  to  sell  outside  of 

difficulties  attending  its  enforcement  in  the  incorporated    cities.      The    State    gives   the 

"  river    cities "    of    the    State,    a    so-called  municipality  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 

'*  mulct "  law  was  passed,  which  permits  a  liquor  by  the  passing  of  an  ordinance.     By 

locality,  upon  petition  of  65  per  cent,  of  the  such  an  ordinance   Meridian,  twelve  miles 

voters,  to  secure  an  exception  to  the  general  from  Boise,  and  som6  other  cities  have  se- 

prohibition.    Of  the  ninety-nine  counties  only  cured  prohibition. 

twenty-two  grant  liquor  license,  and  of  1112  Nevada  in  proportion  to  its  population  is 

towns  and  cities  975  forbid  the  sale  of  rum.  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  rum  States 

In  Nebraska  ten  counties  out  of  ninety  and  in  America.    It  has  a  liquor-seller  for  every 

450  out  of  lOCHD  towns  and  cities  have  voted  forty-nine  inhabitants,  while  in  Mississippi 

out  the  saloon.  there  is  only  one  for  every  3240  persons. 

South  Dakota  had  prohibiton  when  admit-  There  arc  more  than  sixty  times  as  many 

ted  to  the  Union,  but  by  local-option  legis-  liquor-dealers  in  Nevada  as  in  Mississippi, 

lation  has  become  a  license  State.    Two  out  In  the  State  of  Washington  a  year  ago  the 

of  the  sixty-six  counties  and  thirty  of  the  local-option  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
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44.  The  attempt  of  the  liquor  men  to  pass  have  abolished  the  saloon,  and  twenty-two 
a  Sunday-opening  law  was  defeated,  and  the  towns  and  cities  retain  it. 
reaction  compelled  the  Sunday-closing  of  Connecticut  has  recently. secured  the  en- 
two-thirds  of  the  saloons  of  the  Stat^,  which  actment  of  laws  that  are  friendly  to  the  tem- 
had  been  wide  open  in  defiance  of  law.  perance  people.  There  are  ninety  towns 
Walla  Walla,  Tacoma  with  its  100,000,  and  "  dry  "  and  seventy-eight  "  wet "  unde*'  local 
Seattle   with    its    250,000    inhabitants,    and  option. 

most  of  the  other  cities  are  hermetically  sealed  New  Jersey's  liquor  law  is  hostile  to  the 

on  Sunday.  temperance    reformers.      Charters    of   some 

In  Oregon,  of  the  thirty-three  counties  eight  cities  allow  certain  protests,  but  there  is  vir- 

are  dry,  and  seventy  precincts  in  other  coun-  tually  no  local  option.     There  is  a  tremen- 

ties  have  abolished  the  saloon.  dous  conflict  on  now  by  the  anti-saloon  peo- 

California,  with  its  saloons  in  San  Fran-  pie  for  local  option,  which  will  probably  be 

cisco  and  other  cities  on  the  one  side  and  ac-  successful  in  the  near  future. 

tive  temperance  people  on  the  other,  is  the  New  York  is  the  headquarters  for  brewers 

scene  of  a  battle   in  which  liquor  bills  are  and    distillers.      There    are    30,000    retail 

being  defeated  and  restrictive  measures  are  liquor-dealers  in  the  State.    They  pay  license 

being  adopted.  fees  of  $19,000,000.    The  State  is  under  the 

_„_ ^^,.^.  o^.^T^o  Raines   law,   which   allows  local   option   in 
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townships.    A  large  number  of  new  towns 

Maine  is  the  mother  of  prohibition.  Neal  went  "  dr\'  "  at  the  last  election.  The  ex- 
Dow  was  the  father  of  the  Maine  law.  It  cise  laws  are  much  more  stringently  en- 
was  enacted  in  1851,  repealed  in  1856,  re-  forced.  A  search-and-seizure  bill  and  a  bill 
enacted  in  1858.  In  1884  it  became  a  part  for  local  option  in  cities  have  been  intro- 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Two  years  duced  in  the  present  Legislature,  with  a 
ago  it  was  only  retained  by  a  narrow  major-  prospect  of  their  passage.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
ity,  when  Governor  Cobb  made  the  canvass  H.  Parkhurst,  representing  the  Society  for 
and  was  elected  on  the  issue.  Despite  illicit  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  has  just  demanded 
selling  and  encouragement  to  nullification  of  Governor  Hughes  the  removal  of  Mayor 
upon  the  part  of  the  politicians  of  both  par-  McClellan  and  Police  Commissioner  Bing- 
ties,  the  people  of  the  State  acknowledge  the  ham  on  the  charge  of  their  refusal  to  enforce 
benefit  of  the  system.  Congressman  Little-  the  excise  law  closing  the  saloons  of  New 
field  in  a  recent  address  referred  to  the  sin-  York  City  on  Sunday.  The  Anti-Saloon 
gular  material  as  well  as  mental  and  moral  League  and  kindred  organizations  are  back- 
thrift  of  the  State  under  prohibition.  ing  up  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  this  demand. 

New  Hampshire  abandoned  prohibition  in  Pennsylvania,  like  New  York,  is  behind 

1902.     Six  of  the  eleven  cities  and  183  out  most   of  the   States   in   temperance   reform, 

of  the  224  towns  are  *'  dry."     The  temper-  The  Brooks  license  law  is  not  satisfactory  to 

ancp  people  are  for  resubmission.  the  anti-saloon  people.     A  local-option  law 

Vermont  abandoned  prohibition  in   1903.  asked    for  by   them   has  been   killed   in   the 

Two  hundred  and   twenty-one  of  the  246  committees  of  the  Legislature,  so  strong  has 

towns  have  voted  "  dry,"  and  three-fourths  the  whisky  power  been  upon  it. 

of  the  people  live  under  prohibition.     The  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  temperance  rbv- 

anti-saloon  people  are  for  resubmission  and  niTTTinxi? 
prohibition. 

Massachusetts  has  a  long  list  of  manufac-  There  are  reasons  why  the  South  should 

turing  cities  which  have  abolished  the  saloon,  take  the  lead  in  this  prohibition  movement, 

including     Lynn,     with     its     78,000,     and  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  saloon  from 

Worcester,    with    its    130,000    inhabitants,  the    negro   to  save   Southern    industry   and 

Ex-Governor  Douglas  was  active  in  the  cam-  civilization.    'Booker    T.    Washington    the 

paign  in  his  city  of  Brockton,  which  went  other  day  said:  "The  abolition  of  the  bar- 

"  dr\\"      If   the  local-option   bill    for  cities  room  is  a  blessing  to  the  negro  second  only 

now  urged  on  the  Legislature  should  pass,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.     Two-thirds  of 

Boston  would  expel  the  saloons  from  large  the   mobs,   lynchings,   and   burnings   at   the 

districts  in  the  city  limits.  stake  are  the  result  of  bad  whiskey  drunk  by 

Rum  has  a  strong  grip  on  Rhode  Island,  bad  black  men  and  bad  white  men."  Besides, 

Since  1889  the  State  has  been  under  local  the   South   is  intensely  American.      In  the 

option.    There  are  only  sixteen  towns  that  fourteen  Southern  States  there  are  but  six- 
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teen  foreign-born  persons  to  every  looo  in-  orderly  house.  The  public  is  very  angry- 
habitants.  In  Ohio,  California,  Pennsyl-  because  so  many  drinking-places  are  gam- 
vania,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  bling  hells. 

there  are  178  foreign-born  persons  to  every  Another  thing  that  has  stirred  the  public 
1000  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  districts  against  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  the  rela- 
of  the  South,  where  the  foreign-born  popula-  tionship  between  the  politician  and  the  sa- 
tion  is  the  least  in  America,  there  are  almost  loon.  No  feature  of  American  public  life  is 
no  drinking-places.  The  "  moonshiners  "  so  abominable  and  discouraging  as  this  open 
hide  in  some  of  the  mountain  dens,  but  there  and  notorious  copartnership  of  the  liquor 
are  not  twenty  open  saloons  in  the  rural  sec-  traffic  with  politicians  of  all  parties  in  the 
tions  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  -West  business  of  crime.  It  is  an  astounding  fact 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro-  that  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  not  so  are  ruled  by  rum,  and  have  been  for  a  gen- 
hard  to  get  the  liquor  traffic  away  from  so  eration  or  more.  Every  privilege  for  every 
homogeneous  a  population.  The  Southern  kind  of  crime  is  bought  and  sold  for  money, 
people  are  sentimental  and  enthusiastic,  and  Fabulous  corruption-funds  and  thousands  of 
do  what  they  do  with  an  intense  enthusiasm,  the  criminal  classes  are  organized  to  hold  up 
As  a  rule  they  have  a  deep  religious  instinct  the  public  and  (!ompel  it  to  deliver.  Three 
and  the  highest  moral  ideals.  The  territory  saloon-keepers  of  Chicago  have  absolute  au- 
is  good  ground  for  prohibition.  thority  in  Wards  One  and  Eighteen,  where 

But   there  are  reasons   deeper  than  this  the  traffic  in  vice  is  maintained ;  and  men  of 

which  have  made  such  local  success  in  the  their  stripe  rule  in  some  other  wards ;  so  that 

South.  The  negro  question  has  had  nothing  to  the  political  complexion  of  Chicago  is  deter- 

do  with  prohibition  in  Maine,  Kansas,  North  mined   by  the   saloon   influence.      In   New 

Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  nor  Iowa.    The  York  City  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tam- 

work  of  abolishing  the  saloon  meets  with  the  many    leaders    who    determine    the    policy 

least  resistance  in  the  plantation  sections  of  of  their  party   in   the  city  and   State  are 

the   South  and   the  rural   districts  of  the  or  have  been  saloon-keepers.     In  Philadel- 

North;  but  it  is  going  on  in  the  cities  as  phia  and  in  some  other  cities  the  connection 

well.    In  the  manufacturing  city  of  Birming-  between  the  saloons  and  the  political  leaders 

ham,  Ala. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  of  the  opposite  party  is  just  as  marked  as  it 

and  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  is  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

New  England  and  in  large  residential  dis-  The  liquor-dealers  themselves  confess  to 

tricts  of  Chicago  and  other  cities  the  same  the  badness  of  the  present  American  saloon, 

conflict  with  the  same  spirit  is  being  waged.  Each  class  is  charging  the  blame  on  the 

The  present  temperance  upheaval  is  the  other.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Brewers'  Asso- 

revolt  of  the  American  conscience  against  ciation  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 

what  it  considers  to  be  wrong.    The  Ameri-  City  recently  the  blame  was  laid  at  the  door 

can  saloon  can  blame  itself  largely  for  the  of  the  retail  liquor-dealers.    It  was  charged 

present  opposition  to  it;  it  is  essentially  bad.  that  the  saloons,  many  of  them,  were  filthy 

Aside  from  the  inherent  danger  of  the  busi-  dens,  and  that  the  business  had  to  be  re- 

ness  under  the  wisest  possible  restraints,  the  formed  or  the  people  of  the  country  would 

liquor-dealers  of  the  nation  have  set  them-  destroy  them.     The  retail  liquor-dealers  in 

selves  to  do  their  very  worst  to  provoke  their  conventions  have  been  saying  that  the 

alarm.    The  saloons  arc*  the  breeding-place  brewers  in  their  greed  for  money  have  multi- 

of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime.    In  them  the  plied  the  saloons  beyond  all  reason,  holding 

thieves,  the  murderers,  ballot-box  stuffers,  them  down  by  their  mortgages  and  making 

grafters,   purchasers  of  law,   and   the   dc-  it  impossible  by  the  fierce  competition  which 

bauched  find  their  education  and  protection ;  has  been  forced  upon  them  to  make  a  living 

and  from  them  the  lawless  hordes  go  forth  to  and  pay  o£E  the  mortgages  without  introduc- 

prey  upon  society.    The  only  wonder  is  that  ing  die  disorderly  house  and  gambling  rooms 

the  people  have  stood  this  menace  to  our  as  annexes,  putting  up  money  for  grait,  and 

civilization  as  long*  as  they  have.  otherwise  breaking  the  law.    The  brewers 

While  it  is  not  universally  so,  it  is  too  say  the  fault  is  with  the  distillers,  the  dis- 

often  the  case  that  the  saloon  fosters  and  tillers  say  the  brewers  are  to  blame.    They 

promotes  the  sodal  evil.    The  public  senti-  both  admit  the  public  has  a  grievance, 

ment  is  greatly  outraged  at  the  intunate  le-  It  is  not  only  the  badness  of  the  American 

lationship  between  the  saloon  and  die  db-  saloon  that  has  caused  this  revolution,  but 
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also  the  marked  awakening  of  the  public  Many  who  are  not  members  of  any  church, 
conscience  against  all  kinds  of  wrong,  and  or  even  total  abstainers,  commend  and  unite 
hence  the  saloon  comes  in  for  its  share  of  in  the  work  of  the  league  in  the  interest  of 
rebukes  iand  opposition.  The  temperance  re-  law  and  order  and  of  civic  righteousness, 
formers  and  organizations  of  the  past  and  This  popular  temperance  sentiment  has 
present  have  been  exceedingly  active,  and  expressed  itself  in  legislation  at  Washing- 
each  without  an  exception  has  been  an  im-  ton  in  the  removal  of  the  canteen  from 
portaht  factor  in  the  great  moral  upheaval  the  army,  of  drink  from  soldiers*  homes  and 
that  is  shaking  down  so  many  drinking-  government  buildings,  and  other  measures, 
places.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temper-  and  in  a  bill  now  before  Congress  prevent- 
ance  Union,  the  Good  Templars,  the  Na-  ing  thp  shipment  of  liquors  into  States  whose 
tional  Temperance  Publication  Society,  the  laws  prohibit  their  sale, 
third-party  Prohibitionists,  and  the  Nation-  Will  prohibition  prohibit?  Relatively, 
al  Reform  Bureau,  and  kindred  societies  yes.  Absolutely,  no.  Prohibition  never  does 
have  all  been  active  in  their  fields ;  but  the  absolutely  prohibit  any  form  of  crime, — that 
one  organization  which  has  done  more  than  of  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  or  perjury, 
all  others  in  giving  wise  direction  and  sue-  The  courts  and  jails  all  attest  the  truth  of 
cessful  results  to  the  present  temperance  rev-  this.  The  contention  of  liquor-dealers  that 
olution  has  been  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  It  more  rum  is  sold  in  a  State  under  prohibi- 
was  founded  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1893,  by  tion  than  under  license  is  hardly  to  be  taken 
the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  a  Con-  seriously,  for  if  it  were  true  they  would  be 
gregational  clergyman  and  son  of  an  Episco-  working  for  prohibition  instead  of  shivering 
palian  rector,  who  is  now  the  chairman  of  with  fear  and  filling  the  papers  and  conven- 
the  National  Executive  Committee  and  su-  tions  with  alarm  at  the  tidal  wave  of  prohi- 
perintendent  of  the  New  York  State  League,  bition  and  loudly  calling  for  organized  help 

The  institution  is  compactly  organized  in  to  resist  and  prevent  its  destroying  them, 
forty-four  States  and  Territories,  with  a  na-        You  cannot  make  men  good  by  law, — so 

tional,  State,  and   district  superintendency.  many  people   and   papers   are   saying   now. 

It  is  interdenominational  and  omni-partisan.  "  Yes,  you  can !  "     No  people  on  earth  can 

The  Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  is  the  be  good  without  law  and  order;  so  good  a 

national   superintendent.      The   league    has  type  of  a  race  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  bind 

conducted  itself  so  wisely  and  honorably  that  himself  about  with  most  stringent  law  to 

It  has  commanded  the  universal  respect  of  the  keep    from    becoming    a   very    bad    citizen, 

churches  of  all  denominations,  many  of  the  Fully  one-half  of  all  that  is  good  or  great  in 

Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.     There  are  man  has  had  to  be  beaten  into  him  by  au- 

few  cities  or  towns  in  the  United  States  in  thority.     Gladstone  said   that  the  primary 

which  there  is  not  a  representative  of  the  object  of  law  is  to  make  it  easier  for  men  to 

league  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  churches  do  right  and  harder  for  them  to  do  wrong, 
on  Sunday,  presenting  the  cause  and  secur-        Moral   and   political    progress   is   alwasrs 

ing  help   for   its  promotion.     For   thirteen  along  the  stages  of  advances  and  retreats, 

years  this  quiet  work  has  been  going  on  on  How  long  will  this  temperance  'movement 

Sundays,  besides  that  done  on  week  days,  and  continue  without  a  reaction  ?     No  one  can 

it  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  away  from  tell.      Very   likely   till   every    State   in   the 

this   unified    sympathy    and    action    of    the  Union  shall   have   tried   the  experiment  of 

Christian  churches  of  America  to  find  the  prohibition  by  local  option  or  State  action, 

chief  cause  of  this  tremendous  moral  up-  While  there  are  114,000  more  saloons  than 

heaval.     There  is  scarcely  a  Legislature  in  churches,  while  the  liquor  traffic  continues 

session  this  year  at  which  the  Anti-Saloon  to  take  into  its  treasury  enough  money  each 

I^eague    does    not    have    some    measure    or  year  to  run  every  department  of  the  federal 

measures  unfriendly  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  Government, — executive,  legislative,  judicial, 

the  restrictive  temperance  legislation  of  most  navy,  army,  postoffice,  treasury,  and  every 

of  the  States  for  several  years  has  been  han-  other  interest, — the  whiskey  men  will  not 

died  by  official  representatives  of  the  Anti-  surrender  without  a  fierce  and  long  struggle. 

Saloon  League.     Many  rich  men  generously  But   the   present   revolution   will   result   in 

support  this  organization ;  but  there  are  300,-  greatly   reduced   individual   consumption   of 

000    annual    contributors    to    its    campaign  rum,  in  the  manifest  diminution  of  the  sale 

fund,   which   speaks  loudly  of  the  popular  of   liquor,    and    in    the   destruction   of   the 

sympathy    and    power    which    it    possesses.  American  saloon  in  its  present  form. 


'/' 
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THE  STORY  OF  MAGDALENA  BAY. 

JNDENTING  the  southwest  coast  of  — fi^ty  miles  inland  was  their  total  effort. 
Lower  California,  a  thousand  full  nau-  The  thirsty  shores  of  Magdalena  Bay  drove 
tical  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  more  ^hese  fearless  pioneers  away, 
than  twice  that  distance  from  Panama,  is  a  With  the  nineteenth  century  smuggling  be- 
land-locked  sheet  of  water  fifteen  miles  in  ca™^  active  on  the  surface  of  its  placid 
length  and  over  twelve  in  breadth, — Mag-  waters.  A  Spanish  commercial  embargo  en- 
dalena  Bay.  Here  in  mid-Mardi  our  Pacific  ^cted  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  caused 
fleet  dropped  anchor,  and  is  now  engaged  in  this  "  industry  "  to  spring  up.  California 
target  practice  in  Lower  California's  grim  sailors  and  natives  of  the  mission  centers  ex- 
harbor  of  tragedy  and  romance.  changed  "  commodities  "  widiout  enriching 
Not  much  has  been  written  about  this  bay^  the  State  revenues,  which  continued  for  d- 
and  its  arid  surroundings,  but  it  is  in  truth  n^ost  a  third  of  a  century,  to  the  great  joy 
dashed  with  the  wild  flavor  of  the  romance  of  the  natives  and  the  immense  advantage 
of  centuries.  Inland  from  Magdalena  Bay  of  shipping  houses  engaged  in  Pacific  trade, 
is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Undulating  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War 
wastes  of  sand  and  cactus  greet  the  traveler  a  detachment  of  American  marines  and  two 
for  upward  of  200  miles  before  the  mission  companies  of  New  York  volunteers  were 
sites  of  historic  Todos  Santos,  La  Paz,  Do-  landed  about  170  miles  southeast  of  the  har- 
lores  del  Sur,  San  Xavier,  Commondu,  and  bor,  but  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
Purisima  are  encountered.  The  ground  is  restored  Lower  California  to  Mexico.  In 
parched,  the  days  are  hot,  and  at  night  great  1853  William  Walker,  "Last  of  4c  Fili- 
fogs  roll  in  and  cloud  the  land  until  morn-  blisters,"  anchored  in  Magdalena  Bay..  In 
ing,  says  Mr.  Arthur  W.  North,  in  the  1 867  General  Juarez  conveyed  to  the  Ameri- 
Sunset  Magazine  for  March.  can  syndicate  aforementioned  a  section  of 
Europeans  under  Cortes  first  visited  its  Lower  California,  including  this  bay.  J. 
shores,  and  were  followed  by  voyagers  from  Ross  Browne  in  examining  the  transferred 
the  Spanish  main,  galleons  from  the  Philip-  property  wrote :  "  Possibly  a  better  point 
pines,  buccaneers  from  England  and  the  could  not  be  selected  for  a  naval  depot." 
Netherlands,  and  American  filibusters  and  Admiral  George  Dewey,  then  a  young 
whalers.  Yet  less  than  forty  years  ago  the  naval  officer,  visited  Magdalena  Bay  in  1874, 
desolate  region  was  owned  by  a  New  York  and  verified  the  earlier  experiences  of  all  its 
syndicate  presided  over  by  Gen.  John  A.  visitors, — ^unquenchabk  thirst.  He  also 
Logan,  and  financed  by  Belmont  and  Jerome,  conunented  on  its  spacious  and  safe  harbor. 
The  harbor  has  few  shoals,  is  well  protected  A  decade  later  anodier  syndicate  obtained  a* 
from  gales,  and  is  large  enough  to  let  the  grant  of  land  adjoining  die  bay  and  made  a 
worid's  navies  ride  at  anchor  on  its  bosom,  fortune  from  large  crops  of  orchilla,  a  lichen 
Nevertheless,  an  incoming  sail  is  an  cxcep-  which  grows  on  the  cactus  and  shrubs  in- 
tion,  and  the  explanation  is, — thirst,  thirst,  digenous  to  that  section,  and  extremely  val- 
thirst!!  It  lacks  fresh  water.  uable  in  producing  dyes.  This  company  de- 
Francisco  de  Ulloa  came  to  Magdalena  veloped  a  fine  well,  with  a  cistern  and  steam- 
Bay  on  Christmas  Day  in  1539  in  search  pump,  capable  of  supplying  many  thousands 
of  pearls  and  fell  afoul  of  warlike  savages  of  gallons  of  water  daily, 
instead.  Juan  Cabrillo  followed  and  dfecov;  Heretofore,  permission  has  been  given  the 
ered  that  wood  and  water  were  not  obtain-  United  States  to  use  the  bay  as  a  station  for 
able.  The  restless  pilot  Viscaino  made  a  target  practice,  and  on  the  departure  of  the 
similar  discovery.  '  The  sands  of  Magdalena  White  Squadron  for  the  Pacific  Mexico 
Bay  are  supposed  to  contaih  die  surplus  granted  the  federal  authorities  the  privi- 
riches  of  ravished  treasure  diips.  In  die  lege  of  establishing  a  coaling  station  and 
eighteendi  century  came  the  intrepid  Jesuits,  naval  depot  in  IV&gdalena  Bay  for  three 
but  a  single  mission,— San  Loiib  Goosagg,  yens.    At  Man-of-War  Cove  are  seventy- 
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five   Mcxic*  '  the  only  shore  de  la  Toba,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oid- 

tlcni  ■  inci"      '  found  fime  Spanish  jiovcrnors  of  California,  a  gra- 

i  —  —  the  cioiis    and    stately    gentleman,    who    receives 

■  "1-  feudal    respect  from   twenty  native   families 

cnpaged  in  the  care  of  his  herds.    The  na- 

ne  fives  are  hospitable  and  kindly,  but  filled  with 

>-  a  dread  of  the  Plains  of  Matidalena,  which, 

—  they  claim,  "arc  accursed  of  God." 
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THE  MORAL  DIGNITY  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

PROHIBITION  in  the  South  has  to  con-  liquor  traffic  should  ever  attempt  a  return 

tend    with    two    classes, — the    "  Alco-  from  outlawry  it  will  find  them  on  the  line, 

holies  "   and   the   "  Academics/' — says    Mr.  standing  side  by  side  with  the  preachers  and 

John  E.  White  in  the  Southern  Workman  the  teachers,  with  their  guns  in  their  hands.** 
for    March.      The    former    are    partisans       The  social  peace  and  progress  of  the  South 

through  selfish  motives,  and  the  latter  "  are  are   behind    prohibition.      The   presence   of 

those  who  have  fallen  in  love  with  syllogisms  8,000,000  negroes  has  operated  as  a  tremen- 

and  have  some  sort  of  records  in  the  disputa-  dous  incentive  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor 

tious  past.'*    They  look  upon  prohibition  as  traffic.     The  Atlanta  and   Mississippi  riots 

a  decreed  impossibility,  and  point  to  Maine  showed  the  dangers  of  the  saloon.     It  was 

and  Kansas  for  proof.  an  attractive  social  center  for  the  dangerous 

Southern*  prohibition,   however,   is  some-  elements  of  Southern  population, — the  lower* 

thing  different.      It   is  not   ordinary   State  levels  of  both  races.     Following  the  racial' 

prohibition,  but  an  impulse  of  civilization,  lines  from  top  to  bottom,  they  converged  atj 

the  outflow  of  the  religious,  educational,  eco-  the  saloon,  which  was  situated  in  the  acute) 

nomic,    social,    and    political    resolution    of  angle  of  this  inverted  social  pyramid. 
Southern  society.    "  What  is  behind  prohibi-        When  they  had  been  closed  for  a  week  in 

tion  in  the  South?  **    Religious  interests  and  Atlanta,  the  people  asked:  "  Why  not  a  yeaj 

energies.    A  proposition  to  restore  the  liquor,  and  forever?"     The  liquor  traffic  fostered, 

traffic   would    receive   almost   the  same   re-  and  encouraged  the  depraved  and  criminal 

sponse  from  the  churches  as  a  proposition  to  negro   and    the    vengeful    and    irresponsible 

restore  a  state  churcH  establishment.  white.    Of  both  the  South  is  tired.     So,  the 

Educational  forces  are  behind  prohibition,  negro  alone  was  not  the  only  or  chief  cause 

An  army  of  20,000  teachers  has  been  com-  for  prohibition,  although,  admittedly,  a  pow- 

missioned  to  teach  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  erful  incentive. 

an  enemy  to  the  personal  and  public  wel-       Prohibition  is  not  on  the  defensive.    It  is 

fare.     The   introduction   of    text-books   on  a  great,  broad,  deep  movement  of  the  most 

physiology  into  the  schools  was  the  inaugura-  commanding  proportions  and  with  an  inspi- 

tion  of  the  prohibition  propaganda.    To  the  ration  at  its  heart.    It  has  laid  hold  upon  the 

thousands   of   public-school    teachers   conse-  spirit  of  Southern  solidarity,  and  is  making 

crated  to  truth  and  consistency  prohibition  an  appeal  to  patriotic  imagination,   to  sec- 

is  moral  and  mental  freedom.     It  ends  for  tional  pride,  which  is  having  a  recognized 

them  a  compromised  relation  to  the  public  effect  on  the  national  conscience.    It  will  be 

good  which  was  revolting  to  many  a  sensi-  recorded  as  the  most  important  and  influ-. 

tive  conscience.  ential  moral  deed  achieved  in  American  civ- 

The  economic  conscience  is.  behind  pro-  ilization  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 

hibition..   The  truth  has  at  last  been  recog-  tieth  century. 

nized  in  the  South  that  the  whiskey  traffic  be-  The  spectacle  of  the  South  in  making  a 
longs  to  the  category  of  economic  wastes —  demonstration  of  sufficient  social  moral  cour- 
floods,  famines,  wars,  and  disasters  of  na-  age  to  deal  materially  with  the  most  power- 
ture.  Industrial  conditions  forced  this  con-  ful  enemy  of  the  human  race  is  immensely 
viction  upon  the  people.  The  great  need  of  significant  to  humanity  at  large.  Between 
the  South  is  labor.  It  had  everything  else,  the  liquor  traffic  and  its  antagonists  the  bat- 
Cotton  it  had,  and,  also,  available  cultivable  tie  heretofore  has  been  a  draw.  With  30,- 
land ;  but  skilled  labor  was  wanting.  It  000,000  people  placed  solidly  in  the  balance 
learned  that  the  real  profit  in  cotton  lay  in  against  the  liquor  traffic  the 'moral  equilib- 
its  manufacture, — that  a  bale  worth  $40,  by  rium  of  the  world  will  be  disturbed  and 
the  addition  of  labor  and  brains  in  the  fac-  a  world-awakcning  against  the  drink  evil 
tory  could   sell   for   $400.      It  lacked   the  will  follow. 

brains,  and  suddenly  realized  that  whatever  Prohibition  in  the  South  in  the  civic  pro- 
injured  the  sources  of  labor  was  an  indus-  gram  as  a  final  poHcy  is  an  exhibition  of  rare 
trial  enemy.  Hence,  industry's  fiat  against  moral  courage, — an  innovation  in  Anglo- 
liquor.  "  There  is  a  rank  of  men,  indus-  Saxon  human  nature,  in  which  the  liquor 
trialists  and  agriculturists,  who  have  dreamed  traffic  has  always  found  a  responsive  chord, 
a  dream  of  the  South 's  industrial  future  There  is  another  aspect  in  the  situation  which 
which  they  are  bent  on  realizing.     If  the  is  inspiring  to  those  who  take  the  South  to 
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heart.     It  is  that  at  last  the  Southern  peo-  the  national  life,  and  is  struggling  once  more 

pie  are  coming  into  a  position  of  moral  lead-  for  that  which  is  good  for  everybody  every- 

ership  in  the  nation.    The  South  has  taken  a  where.     This  is  clearly  shown  in  Dr.  Iglc- 

distinct  step  toward  regaining  its  prestige  in  hart's  summary  (page  468). 


COST  AND  PROFITS  OF   STEEL-MAKING   IN   THE   . 

UNITED   STATES. 

p*  VERY  steel-making  plant  in  this  country  to  make  a  ton  of  iron,  and  the  United  States 

shows  a  variance  in  the  cost  of  a  ton  Steel   Company  can  make  it  at  $1    a   ton. 

of  steel.     The  factors  are  varying  and  the  With  coke  selling  elsewhere  at  $4  a  ton, 

whole   situation   too  complex   to  permit  of  the  profit  of  pig-iron  sales  on  this  basis  alone 

uniformity.    Of  course,  its  cost  is  the  cost  of  is  attractive. 

the  raw  material,  plus  cost  of  labor,  plus  The  limestone  flux,  which  by  its  alkaline 
the  capital  and  maintenance  charges  of  the  qualities  hastens  the  melting  process,  is  sub- 
plant.  Raw  materials,  however,  may  be  ject  to  a  varying  range  of  prices  which  causes 
bought  in  the  open  market  or  may  be  made  some  iron-makers  to  pay  twice  as  much  as 
by  tfie  user;  hence  the  cost  is  different.  others.    Labor  cost  is  similarly  variable  and 

If  the  iron  is  bought  the  market  price  must  is  dependent  on  organization,  elimination  of 

be  paid,  and  this  is  50  and  sometimes  lOO  idleness,  and  economy  in  management.    The 

per  cent,  more  than  the  cost  price.    If  it  is  small  blast  furnace  is  handicapped  herein, 

not  bought  five  cost  factors  must  be  noted:  The  wages  of  its  engineers  and  laborers  arc 

the  three  raw  materials, — ore,  fuel,  and  flux,  the  same  whether  its  output  is  200  or  600 

— labor,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  plant,  tons  a  day,  or  whether  it  is  running  on  full 

Ore  price  is  dependent  on  what  it  may  cost  time  or  on  only  two-thirds  of  its  capacity, 

to  get  it  to  market,  or  what  the  purchaser  These  industrial  facts  have  been  profoundly 

can  afford  to  pay  for  it.    Both  influences  are  grasped  by  the  great  iron  and  steel  makers. 

usually  present.     Whether  the  iron  smelter  The  labor  cost  of  the  Pittsburg  mill  is  but 

shall  buy  his  ore  in  the  open  market  and  $1   a  ton,  while  that  of  a  smaller  plant  is 

take  the  fluctuations  as  they  come,  or  become  $2.10. 

his  own  ore  producer  and  thereby  get  it  at  Another   factor   for   consideration   is   the 

cost,  is  a  very  serious  problem  for  his  de-  disposition  of  the  slag,  of  which  a  ton, — 

termination.  sometimes  more, — is  needed  for  every  ton  of 

There  are  various  compromise  methods  iron.  This  was  a  wasted  by-product  and 
between  these  extremes,  says  Mr.  J.  Russell  cost  money  to  remove.  Now,  fortunately, 
Smith,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco-  the  cement-mills  are  using  it  in  the  manufac- 
nomics  for  Februar}\  Leasing  the  mine  on  ture  of  cement,  and  it  is  also  being  employed 
the  basis  of  its  contents  is  one  of  them.  A  as  broken  stone  for  use  in  roofing  and  for 
cash  sum  is  paid  at  the  outset,  and  thereafter  ballast  for  railroads.  These  discoveries  will 
only  as  ore  is  removed.  Another  arrange-  reduce  further  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel, 
ment  is  a  semi-partnership  between  the  smel-  The  Steel  Trust  shows  the  results  of  in- 
ter and  the  miner.  Pig-iron  fluctuations  tegration.  Its  subsidiary  corporations  keep 
have  been  so  violent  that  a  sliding  scale  has  their  own  accounts  and  at  the  end  of  the 
been  evolved  whereby  high  prices  for  iron  year  hand  over  their  profits  to  the  "  great 
necessitate  high  prices  for  ore,  and  vice  versa,  central  throne,"  which  makes  up  the  balance 
An  advance  of  2}^  or  5  cents  per  ton  of  ore  sheet  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
is  made  for  every  25  cents  advance  in  iron  tion.  Through  its  steamers  and  railways  and 
prices  according  to  one  schedule.  mines  it  pockets  all  the  profits  of  transpor- 

Fuel  cost  is  analogous  to  ore  cost.  The  tation  which  the  small  independent  iron- 
smelter  may  buy  coke  or  may  make  it  him-  maker  has  to  pay.  It  can  transport  its  ore 
self.  "  There  have  been  times  when  the  to  Pittsburg  for  about  $2  a  ton,  or  about  $3 
Connellsville  coke-maker  exacted  $8  a  ton  a  ton  of  iron.  Coke  and  limestone  for  a  ton 
from  the  feverish  iron  smelters,  who,  under  of  iron  cost  less  than  $4.  Labor  and  main- 
reversed  market  conditions,  had  induced  him  tenance  cost  $1.  Total,  $8.  In  i9o6-*7  the 
to  part  with  it  for  $1  a  ton.*'  It  takes  from  prevailing  price  of  iron  was  above  $20  a  ton, 
one  ton  to  one  and  one-third  tons  of  coke  and  that  price  had  to  be  paid  by  the  steel- 
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maker  depending  upon  outside  sources  for  steel  plant  costs  $1,500,000,  and  will  con- 

his  iron.     To  convert  iron  into  steel  costs,  vert  daily  1000  tons  of  ingots  into  steel  rails, 

in   Pittsburg,  from  $3  to  $3.50.     In  some  which  cost  in  Pittsburg  about  $14  or  $15. 

districts  it  costs  $7  for  plants  less  efficient  The  ability  of  the  Steel  Trust  to  sell  steel 

in    construction,   equipment,   and   operation,  rails  for  $28  a  ton,  therefore,  need  not  be 

The  cost  of  the  Pittsburg  ingot  is,  therefore,  questioned.     Nor  is  it  amazing  that  out  of 

about  $12  a  ton.  13,500,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  manufactured 

Rolling  of  rails  from  ingots  costs  in  Pitts-  the  trust  could  pay  $147,000,000  in  wages 

burg  $2,  elsewhere  $6   a  ton.     A  modem  and  earn  $156,000,000  net,  in  1906. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS   AND  THE  COLOR  SENSE. 

13  ED,  white,  and  green  are  the  colors  used  consequences.  "  Green  "  is  no  more  trust- 
by  railroads  in  signaling.  Respec-  worthy.  Smoke  has  a  serious  effect  on  this 
tively,  they  mean  danger,  safety,  caution,  color,  making  ineffectual  the  rays  that  give 
When  employed  at  night,  as  lights,  they  are  it  a  greenish  cast,  and  rendering  it  indistin- 
not  invariably  satisfactory.  Disastrous  acci-  guishable  at  a  distance  from  white.  It  ap- 
dents  have  happened  through  mistaking  these  pears  as  a  pale  and  ambiguous  light,  and 
colors,  each  of  which  is  translated  by  an  en-  the  danger  of  its  obscuration  is  imminent, 
gineer  under  conditions  of  uncommon  men-  "  Red  "  is  also  objectionable.  The  ruby 
tal  stress.  glass  by  permitting  none  but  the  passage  of 

"  Various  duties  that  on  an  ocean  steamer  reddish  rays  greatly  reduces  the  brightness 

are    distributed    among   helmsmen,    lookout,  of  the  signal,  leaving  it,  in  many  cases,  about 

engineer,  and  the  officer  on  the  bridge  here  one-fifth  as  intense  as  when,  by  the  signal 

fall  chiefly  upon  a  single  man^  and  this  where  mechanism,  the  red  glass  is  removed   from 

the  care  and  instant  judgment  required  seem  the  front  of  the  lamp.     In  a  cluster  of  sig- 

at  times  to  be  not  far  below  those  needed  for  nals  equally  remote  white  signals  normally 

the  guidance  of  a  ship,"  says  Prof.  George  outshine  to  a  marked  degree  the  neighboring 

M.  Stratton,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  signals  that  are  red.    "  This,  of  itself,"  says 

in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March.  Professor  Stratton,  "  is  an  undesirable  con- 

"  The    locomotive    engineer    must    control  dition,  since  the  sign  of  danger  should  of 

a     marvelously     complex     and     ponderous  all  be  most  outspoken."     From   laboratory 

piece  of  mechanism,   keeping  his  sight   and  experiments,  he  adds,   red   light  was  never 

hearing   and   sense   of  shock   so    alive   that  perceptible    until    the    light    was    increased 

amid     the    universe    of    whirl    and    glare  eighteen  times   the   brightness   required   for 

and  explosive  rattles  in  which,  for  the  time,  white.    On  the  average,  an  increase  of  thirty 

he  is  centered,  he  can  detect  the  foreign  note  times  is  required. 

or  quiver  that  speaks  of  disarrangement.  "  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  red  as 
He  must  know  that  his  outside  lights  are  exceptionally  impressive;  and  it  truly  is  in 
burning  bright,  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  many  respects  an  effective  light,  attracting 
is  sufficient,  that  the  airbrakes  are  in  perfect  the  attention  when  once  the  eye  catches  its 
working.  He  must  from  moment  to  moment  strength.  But  at  degrees  of  illumination 
glance  at  the  hands  of  his  watch,  and  must  that  would  be  ample  for  some  of  the  other 
know  exactly  where  he  is  upon  th^Toad.  colors  it  ceases  to  penetrate  the  mind.  Red 
And  yet  all  this  while  his  eyes  must  hardly  may  some  day  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  dan- 
be  taken  from  the  darkness  'into  which  his  ger  signal,  with  an  unusual  meaning  to  the 
engine  rushes,  to  catch  the  first  glimmer  of  words." 
the  signal  which  is  his  guide."  Since  our  eyesight  detects  two   different 

Distance,  fog,  smoke,  storm,  low-burning  features   in  objects, — their  color  and   their 

of  the  lamp, — all  make  the  reading  of  these  spatial    character,    such   as   shape,   position, 

signals  at  night  one  of  extreme  difficulty  for  and    movement, — and    a   sense   of   "  place  " 

the  engineer.     "  White  "  is  often  the  cause  and  "  direction  "  is  early  impressed  on  all  of 

of  costly  collisions.     Lights  in  houses,  shin-  us,  "  the  power  to  distinguish  between  rest 

ing  through  windows,  and  hanging  lanterns  and  rapid  movement  of  some  conspicuous  ob- 

on  gates  at  street-crossings,  are  often  mis-  ject  would  be  the  best  to  call  upon  in  sig- 

taken  for  "  safety  "  signals,  with  disastrous  naling."    Next  to  this,  the  simplest  and  least 
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erring  of  our  visual  perceptions  is  of  large  free  us  from  the  treachery  of  the  color  sense, 
differences,  like  that  between  a  vertical  and  provide  a  symbol  distinct  from  the  usual  win- 
a  horizontal  line  or  one  aslant.  These  sim-  dow  or  street  lights,  and  prevent  disasters 
pie  elements  are  used  for  day  signals.  The  from  mistaking  foreign  lights  for  block  sig- 
writer  recommends  their  adaptation  to  night  nals.  Signals  of  this  character  would  not  be 
signaling,  using  them  as  semi-luminous  lines  afEected  by  smoke,  fog,  or  storm,  as  far  as 
of  light,  lengthened  and  modified  as  re-  their  position  is  concerned.  They  might  be 
quired.  Spatial  signals  are  used  in  the  navy,  cut  off,  but  could  not  be  distorted.  "  The  ad- 
Luminous  lines  and  movable  arms  provided  vantages  of  relying  on  our  space  perception 
with  a  row  of  incandescent  lights  are  em-  instead  of  on  the  color  sense  will  probably 
ployed  successfully  to  aid  the  eye  at  a  con-  in  time  be  recognized  as  far  outweighing 
siderable  distance.  whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  the 
Such  lines  of  light,   he  contends,  would  change." 


RIVALS  FOR  SUPREMACY   IN  THE  BALKANS. 

'T'WO  useful  contributions  to  the  study  of    Europe  having  been  for  a  whole  generation 
the    Balkan    question    appear    tn    the    diametrically  opposite.    The  partnership  had 
March    number   of  the    Contemporary   Re-    originated  in  this  way : 

view.  ()ne  of  these  is  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  Macedonia  has  a  population  composed  chieay 
who,  m  his  review  of  foreign  affairs,  devotes  of  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks,  Between  the 
considerable  space  to  the  relations  of  Russia  Serbs  and  the  Bulgarians  a  bitter  strug^e  for 
and  Austria- Hungary  with  regard  to  the  PoHiical  ascendency  has  been  waged,  each  party 
Tj„||,  receiving  the  support  of  its  kindred  in  Servia 

in,  ,  ,  or   Bulgaria,      Both    races   in    Macedonia   speak 

The  agreement  between  these  two  powers    nearly  the  same  language,  they  intermarry,  and 
about  the  Balkans,  he  reminds  us,  had  come    they  profess  the  same  religion,     it  was  unneces- 
to  most  people  as  a  surprise,  the  alms  and    sary  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  them  un- 
"^i  .,  .       -        V,  .      t    til  the  Bulgarian  Church,  desiring  to  free  itself 

mterests  of  these  two  states  in  the  east  of  f^„^  j,,^  5^^.^^  Patriarch,  established  an  ex- 
archate. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  in- 
cluded many  Serbs,  this  exarchate  was  held  to 
consist  of  Bulgarians  only,  and  an  active  prose- 
lytizing campaign  pursued  by  agents  from  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria  gathered  additional  thou- 
sands of  Serbs  into  Ihc  true  fold.  Before  the 
Bulgarians  had  been  freed  from  the  Moham- 
medans the  'I'urkish  Government  had  favored 
thein  because  it  believed  the  Serbs  were  endeav- 
oring to  gather  all  the  Slavs  and  to  found  a 
I>owerful  Slav  st.-itc;  and  after  the  Bulgarian 
principality  had  been  founded  the  Porte  winked 
at  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  in  Macedonia.  In 
the  course  of  tinie.  howevtr,  filibustering  expe- 
ditions, culminating  in  bloodshed,  compelled  the 
Turks  to  adopt  repressive  measures  against  the 
Bulgarian  element  in  Macedonia,  and  this  ele- 
ment, having  ^werful  friends  in  the  principality 
who  were  anxious  to  deliver  their  brethren  from 
Mohammedan  thraldom,  a  Turco-Bulgarian  war 
became  imminent.  At  this  juncture  Russia  and 
Austria  combined  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
Ihc  peninsula. 

This  arrangement  was  most  unpopular  in 
Russia,  the  Slavs  of  southern  Europe  having 
come  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  a  "  great- 
er Russia."  The  Berlin  congress  was  con- 
sidered by  all  Russians  as  a  tribunal  con- 
vened to  try  and  condemn  the  Slav  cause. 
HF  Count  -Xndrassy  announced  that  .■\ u stria -Hun- 

»"  oatlbik  -.    gary  would  not  bnvik  the  erc.iiion  of  .my  new 

■tates  in  tlie  Balkans,  would  not  permit  Servia 
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and  Montenegro  to  strengthen  themselves  a 
expense  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  nor  would 
she  permit  any  Slav  states  to  take  root  in  the 
peninsula.  He  also  stated  that  Austria- Hungary 
aimed  to  penetrate,  by  means  of  railways  and 
trade,  to  the  Egean  Sea.  This  policy  having 
never  heen  abandoned,  Russian  writers  argue 
that  the  Russian  Foreign  Secretary  should  never 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  "the  arch  enemy  of  the  Slavs" 
in  the  Balkans. 

Baron   Aerenthal's   recent  speech   to   the 

delegations  was  received  by  the  Russian  press 
as  an  admission  that  the  Austro- Russian 
agreement  had  broken  down,  and  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  line  of  action  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  the  dual  monarchy ;  and  Russians 
complain  that  before  this  announcement  was 
made  Austria- Hungary,  unknown  to  her  ally, 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Porte 
for  certain  railway  concessions. 

The  chief  count  in  the  indictment  against 
Austria- Hungary  is  the  concealment  which  she 
practiced  against  her  partner,  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  her  two-sided  action  by  which  the  Porte 
was  induced  to  refuse  the  reform  demanded  for 
Macedonia,  and,  lastly,  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  new  policy  to  split  up  Servia  into  two  parts. 

The  Russian  view  of  Austria's  Balkan 
policy  is  that  men  of  the  Servian  and  Bul- 
garian race  must  be  Itept  from  uniting,  and 
that  Austria-Hungary  must  enjoy  a  perma- 
nent right  to  intervene  in  all  disputes  among 
southern  Slavs.  Public  opinion  in  Russia 
has  been  considerably  roused  on  this  matter. 
[t  is  felt  that  the  abandonment  to  Austria- 
Hungary  of  the  role  of  protector  of  the  Slavs 
would  deal  a  deadly  blow  to  Russian  prestige. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  unanimous  view  that  Aus- 
tria's action  was  inspired  by  Germany.  The 
Novoye  Vrentya  writes: 

Austria's  anti-Slav  machinations  in  the  Bal- 
kans are  inspired  and  supported  by  Berlin.  Ger- 
many is  perseveringly  laboring  to  construct  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  which  will  deliver  all  Asia 
Minor  into  her  hands.  In  order  to  connect 
German  lines  with  the  Egean  Sea  she  is  co- 
operating with  ihe  plans  of  Austria,  who  is  link- 
ing up  her  rail  routes  with  those  of  Turkey  and 

One  of  the  items  in  Baron  Aerenthal's 
railway  program  is  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Cattarn  to  the  seaboard  of  Montenegro. 
Italian  capitalists  having  interests  in  Monte- 
negro are  challenging  Austria-Hungary's 
right  to  build  this  line;  for  they  have  a 
scheme  of  their  own  for  a  line  from  Antivari 
through  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  by  the 
other  writer  in  the  Contemporary,  who  bases 


(■^DBtro-HuDKarlan   Mlulsler  ol  Foreign   Affairs.) 

his  remarks  on  Baron  Leopold  von  Chlum- 
ecky's  recently  issued  book,  "  Oesterreich- 
Ungara  und  Italien  "  (Austria- Hungary  and 
Italy).  The  Baron,  whose  utterances  on 
Dalmatian  problems  are  accepted  as  authori- 
tative in  Austria,  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Macedonian  and  West  Balkan  questions; 
and  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  save 
under  the  protection  of  some  European 
power,  Albanian  autonomy  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  that  "  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  under  for- 
eign direction,  or  the  creation  of  a  Great 
Bulgaria  or  a  Great  Servia  at  the  gates  of 
the  monarchy,  would  be  to  expose  the  latter 
to  the  most  dangerous  shocks." 

In  recent  years  Italy,  "  Scotus  Viator" 
(the  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review) 
reminds  us,  has  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
Italianize  Albania. 

The  Italian  Government  has  founded  there 
elementaiT,  technical,  and  industrial  schools,  the 
spread  of  the  Italian  language  has  been  fur? 
thered  by  the  Franciscan  and  Salesan  orders, 
and  educational  and  commercial  enterprise  has 
been  actively  encouraged  by  the  Italian  consuls. 
The  tobacco  monopoly  of  Montenegro  has  been 
ceded  to  a  Venetian  syndicate,  and  contracts  for 
a  harbor  at  Antivari  and  a  railway  thence  to 
Vir-Bazar  have  been  awarded  to  other  Italian 
companies.  An  enormous  development  in  the 
shipping   trade   with    Albania   has   taken    place 
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during  the  last  few  years.  Wliereaa  in  1901  the 
Austrian- Lloyd  carried  46  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports into  Scutari  and  the  "  Punlia,"  the  Italian 
line,  only  14  per  cent,  in  1905  the  figures  had 
changed  to:  Austrian- Lloyd  0  per  cent.,  and  the 
"  Puglia "  56  per  cent.  Italian  steamers,  sub- 
sidized by  the  giivernment,  are  now  running 
three  times  a  week  from  Ancona,  Brindisi,  and 
Venice  to  Albania.  I->om  all  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  Italy  has  become  Austria-Hungary's  most 
dangerous  rival  and  competitor  in  the  Balkan 

Austria- Hungary,  mc  are  further  n 
minded,  is  the  only  great  power  that  admir 
isters  two  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empin 
She  has,  therefore,  a  special  interest  in  Maci 
donin,  and  especially  in  Salonica,  to  which 
much  of  her  trade  is  shortly  hound  to 
verge.     Hesides,  she  has  shown  herself  pe- 


culiarly fitted  to  manage  Balkan  pnqila,  as 
is  shown  by  the  transformation  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  "  has  no  modem  paral- 
lel save  in  the  Egypt  of  Lord  Cromer." 

What,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  a  partition,  in 
which  A u stria- Hungary  should  be  allowed  to 
extend  lier  protectorate  to  Macedonia,  while  Italy 
became  responsible  for  Albania,  and  Russia  was 
appeased  by  her  long-coveted  access  to  the 
Mediterranean  ?  He  believes  the  latter  develop- 
ment would  not  meet  with  the  same  hostility  in 
England  that  it  did  in  1878,  and  that  Germany, 
the  only  other  power  that  could  thwart  the 
sciicme,  would  be  won  over  by  concessions  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  occupation  of  Albania  ^ 
Italy  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  a 
grave  menace  in  the  dual  monarchy ;  but  if  Aus- 
tria-Hungary once  secured  an  outlet  to  the 
.t)gean,  this  menace  would  disappear. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE   ENGLISH  SUFFRAGETTES. 


A  CLFAR  and  earnest  statement  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  English  women 
in  iheir  campaign  for  the  suffrage  right  is 
contributed  to  the  London  Graphic  by  Mlss 
Evelyn  Sharp,  one  of  the  noraen  who  herself 
has  been  in  iail  for  technical  breaches  of  the 
peace.     She  says: 


What  has  characterised  the  militant  suffrage 
movement  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
political  instinct  of  its  leaders.  Mrs.  Pankhunt 
and  her  immciiiate  following  were  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  private  member  does  not 
count  politically,  that  the  cabinet  is  the  force 
to  be  moved,  and  that  the  motive  power  is  to 
be  found  in  war  and  not  in  peace.  So  the  kqr- 
note  to  the  policy  of  the  Women's  Social  an<t 
Political  Union  is  opposition  10  the  government 
that  will  not  enfranchise  women,  and  this  oppo- 
sition is  exercised  in  a  perfectly  constitutional 
manner  at  by- elect iocis,  where  the  Suffragettes 
turn  votes  from  the  government  candidate  by 
their  eloquence  in  putting  before  the  electors 
(he  best  case  that  ever  a  wronged  par^  had 
against  a  government  that   refused  them  jus- 


By  other  methods  which  Miss  Sharp  ad- 
mits may  be  unconstitutional,  but 

are  neither  wrong  nor  violent,  the  Suffragettet 
also  keep  their  ciuestion  constantly  before  the 
public ;  by  trying  to  gain  access  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  which  offence  over  300  of 
ihem  have  gone  to  prison:  by  asking  questions 
al  cabinet  ministers  meetings,  and,  when  these 
()iiestions  arc  ignored  or  laughed  at,  by  organis- 
ing the  interruption  of  fuch  meetings.  The 
militant  campaign  has  been  going  on  little  more 
than  two  years,  bnt  it  has  forced  "  Votes  for 
Women  "  into  the  forefront  of  practical  politics. 
The  public  lias  liccn  in  turn  shocked,  amused, 
amazed,  and  won  over,  and  the  result  is  net 
gain  til  a  nioventcnt  that  had  only  hitherto 
arouseil  an  academic  interest  in  the  minds  of 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  present 
campaign  has  brought  out  "  all  sorts  of  qual- 
ities in  women  that  they  were  never  before 
supposed  10  possess.' 

They  are  showing  Ihcmselves  capable  of  grit 
endurance,    courage,    comradeship,    logic,    ana 


lsadino  /irticles  of  the  month. 
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humor.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the  events  of  If  women  are  to  be  denied  access  to  the  higher 
the  past  two  years  and  to  deny  this.  One  has  professions  and  sweated  in  other  branches  of 
hardly  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Suffragettes  labor  the  male  sex  incurs  an  obligation  which 
themselves  to  feel  that  there  is  something  in  it  can  only  discharge  by  subsidizing  femininity! 
their  movement  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  This  being  the  last  thing  that  men  will  pro- 
other  movements  of  the  day, — more  life,  more  pose  or  women  desire,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
sincerity,  more  humanity.  These  women,  who  nation  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  wage-eam- 
do  and  dare  so  much  that  the  conventional  ing  capacity  of  woman.  This  vill  not  equalize 
woman  forgets  appearances  and  the  timid  matters, — acts  of  Parliament  cannot  achieve 
woman  braves  ridicule,  command  respect  as  that, — but  it  will  create  the  possibility  of  honest 
much  by  their  practical  way  of  tackling  im-  dealing  between  the  sexes, 
mense  difficulties  as  by  their  devotion  to  the 
cause.  Women  and  Municipal  Life. 

The  Next  Development.  Writing  in  the  Empire  Review,  Mildred 

There  are  two  papers  in  the  fVestminster  Ransom  says: 

Review  on  the  Woman's  Question.     One  by  ^.^j^j^^    ^^    ^^^    movement   have    asked    why 

Clarissa  Dixon,  on      Woman  and  Nature,  women  should  desire  entry  into  municipal  life, 

prophesies  not  smooth  but  noble  things  for  My  answer  is  that  municipal  life  is  the  domes- 

the  advancinir  woman.     She  says:  tic  life  of  the  nation.    It  cares  for  the  aged  and 

infirm,  and  is  concerned  with  the  dwellings,  the 

Some  millions  of  years  ago  only  a  god  could  sanitation,    the    food,    the   amusement,    and    the 

have   looked   upon   the   protozoa   and    dared   to  education  of  all.    It  is  housekeeping  on  a  large 

dream  of  man.     It  is  a  humbler  dream  to  look  and  elaborately  organized  scale,  and  it  concerns 

upon  woman,  already,  I  make  bold  to  say,  grown  every  one  of  either  sex   and  in   every   rank  of 

to    high    stature,   and    dream   that    she    may    in  life.     Matters  of  health,  morality,  prevention  of 

future   reach    such    noble    proportions    as    shall  disease,  and  of  vice  come  before  our  municipal 

make  her  present  but  a  childhood,  a  prescience,  authorities    daily.      For    these    reasons    women 

a  prediction.  seek  seats  on  municipal  councils,  and  they  affirm, 

^11       T            •               ..•  1         ^vi   J  <<  c    r  by  long  experience,  that  they  can  do  better  work 

Gladys  Jones,  in  an  article  entitled      Suf-  f^^  the   community   when  legally  elected  than 

fragists  Again,     says:  when  they  can  only  aid  by  sufferance. 


ARE  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY    REALLY    FRIENDLY? 

T^ESPITE  the  newspaper  war  of  the  past  Calm,     thoughtful    persons,    particularly 

half  decade  and  the  recent  miniature  those  who  were  really  acquainted  with  Gcr- 

tempest  in  England  over  the  Kaiser*s  letter  many   and   the   Germans,   have   never  tired 

to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  administrative  head  of  insisting  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  real, 

of  the  British  navy,  Anglo-Grerman  relations  deep-seated  animosity  between  the  two  peo- 

appear  to  be  going  smoothly.     The  recent  pies.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  attitude 

visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Eng-  of  the  Germans  in  the  Boer  War, — ^as  well 

land  has,  it  appears,  had  a  most  salutary  ef-  as  that  of  many  other  civilized   nations, — 

feet  upon  the  relations  of  these  two  great  aroused     mistrust    among    a    supersensitive 

nations.    Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  class;  "nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  just  as 

in   an    article   in   the  Deutsche   Revue,   ex-  every  extraordinary  success  in  states  or  indi- 

presses  the  most  optimistic  views  regarding  viduals  awakens  en\y  and   hatred   in  many 

the  results  of  that  visit,  and  exposes  the  essen-  who  are  less  successful,  the  intense  jealousy 

tial  baselessness  of  the  mistrust  and  jealousy  aroused   by   Germany *s   prodigious   progress 

which,  he  says,  have  animated  a  certain  sec-  and  prosperity  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 

tion  of  the  English  people.  been  a  chief  factor  in  the  feelings  manifested 

William  II/s  stay  may  be  said  to  have  set  against  Germany,  not  alone  by  the  British, 

the  seal  upon  the  many  strenuous  efforts  made  but  many  other  nations.'* 
in   the   last  years  to   restore   friendly   relations 

between  the  two  countries;  an  era  of  mutual  Germany's  advance,  it  should  be  added,  has 
good-will  has  set  in,  putting  an  end  to  unworthy  been  mainly  due  to  the  Emperor's  steadily  ex- 
suspicion  and  base  jealousy.  His  visit  to  King  pressed  determination  to  maintain  peace,  and 
and  people,  his  retired  rural  sojourn  undertaken  finally  the  increase  of  the  (German  navy  ex- 
to  recruit  his  strength,  his  evident  sj-mpathy  for  cited  the  wrath  and  suspici(in  of  many  Rnglish- 
the  poorer  classes,  the  marked  sincerity  of  his  men  to  such  an  extent  that  a  noted  admiral 
utterances,  all  made  a  deep  and  most  favor-  went  to  the  length  of  declaring  in  an  article 
able  impression  upon  the  English  people,  who  that  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Hntain  the  Ger- 
requited  his  confidence  in  them  by  a  genuine  man  fleet  must  bo  destroyed  boforo  it  became 
interest  in  the  obvious  improvement  of  his  more  powerful !  Such  sentinicnts  were  unceas- 
health.  "ig^y   fanned   into   flame  by  the      yellow   jour- 
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nals,"  which  shall  remain  nameless,  since  all, 
with  the  exce]>tion  of  the  National  Revicai, — 
whose  editor  is  evidently  an  old,  implacable 
enemy  of  Germany, — have  completely  changed 
their  tone,  uniting  with  the  people  and  the  rest 
of  the  press  around  the  august  guest  of  King 
and  nation,  whose  visit  is  not  only  an  outward 
sign  of  friendship  for  King  Edward  and  his 
people,  but,  servin;;  as  it  does  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal peace,  of  high  political  signiHcance. 

Another  very  significant  fact  is  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Bell,  the  foremost  rep- 
resentative of  a  city  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  enmity  displayed  against  Germany 
was  perhaps  more  intense  than  in  any  other 
place,  should  have  remarked  at  a  recent  civic 
banquet  that  if  at  any  time  a  slight  dispute 
or  discord  had  existed  between  the  two  great 
nations  of  Saxon  stock,  it  had  been  settled. 

Such  royal  meetings  and  other  late  manifesta- 
tions of  international  good-will  do  not,  it  is  true, 
offer  a  real  guarantee  of  future  peace;  nor  do 
they  promote  disarmament,  for  as  long  as  peace 
in  Europe  rests  upon  armed  strength,  no  nation, 
in  its  own  as  well  as  others'  interests,  may  incon- 
siderately disarm;  yet  the  renewing  and  foster- 
ing of  friendly  relations  between  nations  effect- 
ually help  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  resort  to 
the  deadly  engines  of  war.  Furthermore,  en- 
tentes cordiales  are  far  more  effective  in  the 
holy  cause  of  peace  than  numerous  Hague  Con- 
ferences, where  fifty  nations  are  represented,  and 
where  a  proposition  of  any  kind  must  be  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
respect  for  which,  should  any  nation  violate  it, 
could  be  maintained  only  by  recourse  to  war. 


might  as  well  speak  of  loading  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  a  penny  steamer.  Such  sto- 
ries, he  added,  are  not  only  silly, — they  arc 
pernicious,  very  pernicious.  The  story  ap- 
pears  still   more   absurd,   General   Turner 


It  was  rather  singular,  continues  General 
Turner,  that  at  the  very  time  when  King 
and  people  were  eagerly  preparing  to  receive 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  one  of  those 
"  monstrous  fables,  set  in  circulation  from 
time  to  time  in  England  to  create  enmity 
against  Germany,"  should  appear  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  London  press.  Fortunately, 
the  public  was  only  amused  by  the  canard, 
and  felt  a  proper  contempt  for  it,  while  its 
originator  was  roundly  scored  by  Admiral 
Fisher,  head  of  the  English  navy,  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  annual  banquet.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, said  he,  what  reputable  people  give 
credence  to  such  bugbears.  He  had  just 
read  in  a  magazine  the  effusions  of  an  im- 
petuous, highly  interesting  editor,  who  had 
evidently  been  hoa,xed  by  a  Punch  corre- 
spondent. His  article,  indeed,  stated  that 
100,000  German  soldiers  had  been  in  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  embarking  on  the  Ger- 
man fleet.  The  real  truth  was  that  a  sin- 
gle German  regiment  had  embarked  for 
maneuvering  purposes. 

To  accommodate  100,000  soldiers  tran>- 
ports  of  thousands  of  tons  are  required.    One 


LORD  TWESDUOUTH. 
(Flnt  Lord  of  the  Engllidt  Admlraltir,   to  whom 
Che  German  .Kilaer  has  wdtOn  ■  letter  wbleb  luw     - 
CBOied  much  political  dUcnMloiL) 

comments,  since  we  find  that  it  was  actually 
only  a  battalion,  one-third  of  a  regiment, 
that  carried  on  the  maneuvers  1 

Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the  resolve 
of  the  English  .to  give  the  German  Emperor 
a  hearty  welcome,  both  on  the  score  of  his 
close  relationship  to  the  King,  and  of  his  emi- 
nent personality, 

—a  man  of  firmest  will  and  dauntless  courage, 
a  ruler  of  limitless  power,  who,  had  he  sellishly 
aimed  at  martial  renown,  could  have  plunged  the 
world  into  war  and  misery,  but  who  in  his 
twenty  vears'  reign  has,  despite  all  temptations, 
resolutely  maintained  peace,  and  has  now  visited 
England  in  order  to  tell  its  people.^as  he  did ' 
at  Guildhall, — that  be  had  sixteen  years  ago, 
standing  on  the  same  spot,  declared  his  highest 
aim  to  be  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  he 
hoped  history  would  do  him  the  justice  to  record 
that  he  had  ever  since  unswervingly  followed 
that  aim.  The  preservation  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  he  proceeded,  is  the 
mainstay  and  basis  of  universal  peace,  uid  he 
would  continue  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  them.  The  wishes  of  his  people 
were  coinddent  with  his  own. 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  REAL   DATE   OF   CHRIST'S  DEATH? 

TpHIS  question   is  discussed   in  the  Hoi-  Easter, — for  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 

landsche  Revue  by  a  Dutch  scientist,  moon  following  the  spring  equinox,  which  is 

D.  J.  Veen,  leading  to  the  obtaining  of  a  supposed  to  fall  on  March  21.    According  to 

quite  different  date  for  that  event  than  the  this  decree  of  this  Nicean  Council,  therefore, 

one  commonly  accepted.     Of  this  discussion  the  Christian  Passover,  or  Easter,  may  not 

we  give  here  the  substance.  be  celebrated  before  March  22,   nor  after 

The   belief   that  Jesus  ate   the   Passover  April  25.     Later,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 

with  his  disciples  on  Thursday  evening,  the  proper   annual   date  for  the  celebration   of 

14th  of  Nisan,  says  this  writer,  was  common  Easter  the  western  church  made  use  of  the 

among  Christians  until  about  the  middle  of  lunar  cycle,  the  great  discovery  of  the  Greek 

the  second  centur>'.     About  that  time  a  dis-  astronomer,  Meton.    This  forms  a  period  of 

agreement   arose   between    the    eastern   and  nineteen  years,  beginning  with  any  year  on 

western  branches  of  the  Christian  church  as  whose  first  day  there  is  -a  new  moon,  as  was 

to  the  true  dates  of  the  celebration  of  the  the  case  in  the  first  year  of  our  era.     The 

Passover  and  the  death  of  Christ,  a  disagree-  discovery  of  this  cycle,  made  about  430  B.  C, 

ment  that  continues  to  the  present  day.  was  considered  of  such  importance  by  the 

Then,  af»  now,  the  main  point  of  dispute  was  ^.""^^^^  ^^f  ^^^^^  P"^   ^^^  number   19  upon 

as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  day  of  Christ's  death:  their  temples  m  letters  of  gold,  from  which 

whether  this  came  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  the  fact  Christian  chronologers  have  borrowed 

month  Nisan.    One  party  maintained  that  the  their  golden  number. 

first  three,  or  svnoptic,  gbspels,   make  it  clear  t_    t-c   t)«       r^  1     -,    vttt    j*  ^     ^     j 

that  Christ  ate  the  Passover  with  his  disciples  I"  J-^82  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  discovered 

on  the  14th  and  was  crucified  on  the  15th  of  that  after  each  period  of  nineteen  years  the 

Nisan.    According  to  the  other  party,  it  appears  same  phases  of  the  moon  appeared  on  the 

clearly  from  the  Gospel  of  John  that  Christ  was  same  dates,  but  in  each  case  one  and  one-half 

crucified  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  i,^,,^^  ««^i;«^      -^w    i«j  u*^  :«  «.k-.*.  ^™   :.. 

and  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  ^°Y^  ''"^'"-    This   ed  himm  that  year,  in 

evening  thereon  following  after  sunset.  order  to  reckon  the  date  of  Easter  more  cor- 

To  solve  this  hitherto  unsettled  question,  "'^^'y-  *°  f'^''''^}^^.  ^t*'  fPjt'"  """""^^  ^^ 

Mr.  Veen  enters  upon  an  elaborate  re-exam-  more  exactness.  This  he  did  by  means  of  what 

ination  of  the  different  methods  of  reckoning  ^^  ^f''^  ff^''''  t-  u'T''         ""a  t^l  *' 

time  that  have  been  employed  in  obtaining  ""'"'"='"  °^  ^""P  ^^^             J-^?  A**^"" 

dates  connected  with  the  Christian  era,  after  J*""''^  '  ^"'l  *•?«  last  Precedmg  full  moon. 

1.11                   ..     «    .  In  his  discussion   Mr.   Veen   follows  the 

which  he  goes  on  to  say :  ^           <..          'li     /-«          •            ^i.  j      / 

most    exact   possible   Cjregorian   method   of 

The  dates  for  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  reckoning,  and  in  his  calculation  of  the  year 

and   Christian   Passover   depend   upon  the  date  „^  1    1^.        e  r'u^.v*^  ^..,.^:^^;««  ^«.«,*«.«  Jl,:*u 

of  the  full  moon  after  March  21,  and  thus  after  and  date  of  Christ  s  crucifixion  starts  with 

the  spring  equinox.    This  is  called  the  spring  the  fact  that  He  died  between  the  years  27 

full  moon.    Now  as  soon  as  the  full  moon  ap-  and  34  of  our  era.     Of  these  eight  years  the 

pears  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  at  Gregorian  number  of  Epacta  must  be  known 

sunset,  and  thus,  according  to  Jewish  reckoninp:,  .           1             nlnilaf^  thp  dif^*;  nf  fhp  cnn'ncr 

at  the  beginning  of  the  isth  of  Nisan,  the  cole-  ^n^^der  to  calculate  the  dates  ot  the  spring 

bration   of  the  Jewish    Passover   begins.     The  f"ll  nioon  of  those  years.     To  reach  this,  he 

early  Christians  celebrated  this  feast,  as  that  of  calculates,  bv  the  usual  method,  the  golden 

the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord    on  the  first  day  number  of  those  years,  from  which  again  the 

of  the  week  following  upon  the  14th  of  Nisan.  Prinrt-i  ran   hp  c\\cuUtP(\       And   the  Fnarfa 

and  it   was   about  this   that   the   difference   of  ^-P^^ta  ^^n  De  calculated.     And  the  lLp«:ta 

opinion  arose  in  the  second  century  l)etween  the  being   known,    the   date   ot   the   spring   hUl 

eastern   and  western  branches   of   the   church,  moon   can   be   determined.      But  when  this 

The   former   maintained   that   Christ,   the   true  ciate  is  known  for  anv  year  it  is  necessary  to 

Paschal  Lamb,  had  died  on  the  T4th  of  Nisan,  k„^,„  „ie^  *.\.^  n/^,v^;«,Vor,  l««.«.«^  ;,,  ^^A^-m  ^^ 

and  they  celebrated   the   Lord's    Supper,   as   a  *^"".'^  ^'^"J*^^  Dominican  letter  in  order  to 

Passover  feast,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  arrive  at  the  particular  day  under  that  date. 

on  the  i6th  of  Nisan  they  celebrated  the  Resur-  In  calculating,  then,   the  date  of  the  moon 

rection-Passover.    The  western  branch  rejected  from  the  year  28  to  33,  Mr.  Veen  finds  that: 

this  Jewish  chronology  entirely  and  celehrated  Thoeolrton                                  Sorlnff 

the  Passion  of  Christ  on  Friday  after  the  sprinjT  ofthpvear        numboris         Epacta.          fullmowi. 

full  moon,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  succeed-  27                     0                   l>h                  April  15 

iniz  first  dav  of  the  week  -**                    ^  ^^                      **                  \iarch  4 

iiiK  urbi  uay  ui   iiic   wecK..  ,,^                      ^j                      ^o                 March  24 

To  settle  this  question,  it  will  be  remem-  '^l                 ]S                 ^\               "^jjprffi 

bered  the  first  Council  of  Nicea  fixed  the  '^^                 iV                 2.^              March  21 

celebration    of    the    Christian    Passover, —  34                 iJ;                 if5              Mai&i29 
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A  table  previously  given  shows  that:  15th  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  Passover  began. 

Mr.  Veen,  now,  holds  that,  on  chronologi- 

April  15  of  the  year  27  came  on  a  Tuesday,  ^al  grounds,  the  preference  should  be  given 

since  the  Dominican  letter  of  that  year  is  E;  .^  ^1  ^  „^„,  ^_    k«^«,.o^  r'K.-.v*.  ,^.««  k^..«  ««4. 

March  4  of  the  year  28  came  on  a  Sunday,  since  f°  ^^^  ^^^^  ^9,  because  Christ  was  born  not 

the  Dominican  letter  of  that  year  is  C;  March  J"  the  year  754,  but  in  750,  after  the  found- 

24,  29,  came  on  a  Thursday,  since  the  Dominican  ing  of  Rome,  and  thus  four  years  before  our 

letter  of  that  year  is  B;  April  12,  30,  came  on  a  ^Y2i. 

Wednesday,  since  the  Dominican  letter  of  that         p,,^  ^.k^..^  r^  ««  «jjv:^««i   ..««o^«  ,„k.r  k« 
year  is  A ;  April  i,  31,  was  a  Sunday,  since  the         ?^^  ^^'l  '^  ^"_  addi  lonal  reason  why  he 

Dominican  letter  of  that  year  is  G;  March  21,  maintains  that  Christ  died  in  that  year,  29. 

^^2,  was  a  Friday,  the  Dominican  letter  for  that  In  that  year  the  Passover  came  very  early, 

year  being  E ;  April  9,  2>i,  was  a  Thursday,  the  yvhile  in  the  year  33  it  was  celebrated  fully 

Dominican  letter  of  the  year  33  being  D;  March  fourteen    days    later.      Since   now,    in   John 

29,  34,  was  a  Monday,  the  Dominican  letter  of         ^  ,        ,     ,         .  1  1    •       1 

the  year  being  C  xviii.,  it  is  related   that  it  was  cold   in  the 

night   when   Christ   was   apprehended,   and 

The  Gospels  show  that  Christ  died  on  a  '  that  there  was  a  fire  in  the  outer  court  of 

Friday  and  was  buried  toward  evening  of  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,   the  year  29 

that  day.    This  was  on  the  day  of  the  Pass-  should  also  for  this  reason  be  preferred  to 

over.      At  sunset  of  the  preceding  day  the  33,  because  in  the  latter  year  the  Passover 

15th  of   Nisan   had   begun,   at  which   time  was  celebrated  in  the  second  week  of  April, 

Christ  ate  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  at  which  time  the  nights  are  no  longer  so 

according  to  the  Mosaic  law.    The  question  cold  in  Palestine. 

now  is:  In  what  year  did  this  take  place?        After  further  showing,  as  against  other 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculation  only  savants,  that  there  is  no  real  disagreement  on 

two  years  can  come  into  consideration  here,  this  point  between  the  four  evangelists,  Mr. 

— namely,  the  years  29  and  33.     In  both  of  Veen  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 

these  years  the  spring  full  moon  came  on  date  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  March  25 

Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which  day,  the  of  the  year  29  of  our  period. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

y\  LTHOUGH  much  has  been  written  on  fessional   men,   merchants,   publicans,   shop- 

thc   subject   of   unemployment   in    the  keepers,  etc., — unemployment  was  a  negligi- 

British  Isles,  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  ble  quantity.     From  the  remaining  11,051,- 

ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  according  to  000  Mr.  Money  deducts  those  engaged  in 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  writing  agriculture,    fishing,    mining,    and    seagoing 

in  the  International   (London).      It  is  ex-  as   being  subject   to   special   conditions, — in 

ceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  statistics,  the  case  of  miners,  for  instance,  the  shutting 

on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  permanent  down  of  mines, — thus  reducing  the  number 

census  department;  and  for  estimates  of  the  subject     to     unemployment     to     7,781,000. 

number  of  unemployed  the  figures  of  various  These  he  divides  into  three  categories: 
trade-unions   paying  unemployment   benefits 

have   to  be  brought   into   requisition.      Mr.  The  first  includes  domestics,  clerks   and  trav- 

TiT           J     1        -^u  ^u        u-     *       ^  u«   o«.;„«i„  elers,  and  workers  in  food,  drink,  tobacco,  and 

Money  deals  with  the  subject  as  exhaustively  j^^^^;^      .     .     .     i    assume    that    among   the 

as   a   private   investigator   can    do,   and   the  1438,000  [of  this  category]  simultaneous  unem- 

statistics  he  presents  are  certainly  such  as  to  ployment  does   not  exceed  2  per  cent.    .    .    . 

provide  food  for  serious  consideration  on  the  The  second  category    .    .    .    includes  roadmen, 

part  of  British  legislators.  engineers,  shipbuilders,  pottery  and  glass-work- 

For   the    twenty   years    1887-1906,-and  "^'' fP'^T^^^'  •      ?rTn^h^  ^1  f^^^^ 

I         -111           1                 -jx^j  number  5,185,000  in  all     To  these  1  apply  the 

these  included  two  boom  periods  of  trade,—  average  trade-union   unemployed   rate,   already 

the  average  of  unemployed  among  639,678  referred  to,  with  a  slight  modification.    .    .    . 

British  trade-unionists  was  4.5  per  cent.,  and  I  add  0.5  per  cent,  to  the  4.5  per  cent,  average 

Mr.  Money  takes  this  as  the  basal  figure  in  figure,  raising  it  to  5  per  cent.    The  third  cate- 

his  calculations.  ^^n^  i^  formed  of  such  occupations  as  are  cer- 

T«  ir^/^T    .v  «l.r>«o^o    4.V,«-o  «T-a^o  A««c*o/ro/1  ^n  tainly  liable  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  unemploy- 

In  1 901,  It  appears,  there  were  engaged  m  ^^^^^han  the  trade-unionist  figure.    It  covers 

occupations  in  the  United  Ninedom  12,951,-  dockers,  porters,  general  laborers,  etc.;  in  all, 

000  males,  among  i  ,900,000  of  whom, — pro-  1,158,000  persons.    I  do  not  think  we  can  rate 
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unemployment  among  these  unfortunate  classes  Concerning       particular       trades,       Mr. 

at  less  than  9  per  cent.  Money's  figures  are  startling.     He  says: 

Proceeding  on  these  lines,  it  is  found  that  In  the  building  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 

in  industries  occupying  7,781,000  male  per-  ^^^^^  Ytv,^'^*?/^^  ^^°''^  1^,000  people     In 

f                t-jfe/w*                    f  view  of  the  well-known  conditions  under  which 

sons  no  fewer  than  392,000  are  unemployed,  this  trade  is  carried  on  it  can  hardly  be  likely 

It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  these  392,000  that  less  than  ZZ  per  cent,  are  out  of  work  for 

males  represent,  with  those  dependent  upon  some  time  exceeding  a  month  even  during  a 

them,  at  least  1,500,000  of  the  population.  ^?f  >'^^i;-.T^^'  ^"^^  *"^i^'  ^.^''j[^%  P'"?^ 

«/     T-y            '-^      *j.        ,.     .*^*^.       .  ably  contributes  not   less   than  400,000  to  the 

Mr.  Money,  extendmg  his  mvestigation,  seriously  unemployed  during  an  average  year, 

endeavors  to  ascertain  how  many  different  Again,  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

men  were  unemployed  during  twelve  months,  trades  normally  occupy  some  1,500,000  of  our 

and  in  this  connection  he  cites  some  notable  P^^P^^%    "  ^'f  T^^/fL*^!'  ^f'^  the  average 

.    .       ,            ,                  ,                Iff  unemployment  rate  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 

statistics  from   the  unemployment  books  of  of   Engineers     ...     we  get  500,000  unem- 

the    Amalgamated     Society    of     Engineers,  ployed  in  these  trades  alone  in  an  average  year 

From  these  records  it  appears  that  during  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  days  each, 

nine  successive  years,  in  a  mean  n^embership  '^:^'''-^,:'^^^tZy^l^X^]^y^,  ^^Jk 

of  6507,  the  percentage  of  members  unem-  furnish  an  only  too  probable  contingent  of  650,- 

ployed  for  not  less  than  four  weeks  each  w-as  000  unemployed  of  both  sexes  (each  unemployed 

16.68   per  cent.,   and  that  of  members  un-  ^or  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  weeks)  in  an 

employed  for  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  was  ^^^^^S^e  year. 

9.27.  These  were  not  mere  casual  laborers.  Summing  up  the  probabilities,  Mr.  Money 
but  the  most  skilled  w^orkmen  of  the  United  estimates  the  number  of  unemployed  (ex- 
Kingdom,  eluding  agricultural  laborers,  sailors,  fisher- 
Drawing  conclusions  from  the  United  men,  and  miners)  from  lack  of  work,  for  a 
States  census  returns  of  unemployed  for  period  of  not  less  than  four  weeks  each  in  a 
1900,  a  boom  trade  year,  Mr.  Money  thinks  year  for  the  twenty  years  1 887-1906,  at 
it  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  the  propor-  1,221,270,  or  15  per  cent.  He  regards  this 
tions  of  unemployed  in  America  and  Britain,  figure  as  an  understatement  rather  than  an 
respectively,  were  about  the  same,  then  in  overestimate,  and  he  has  "  no  doubt  what- 
1900  there  were  some  3,000,000  persons  of  ever  that  for  the  year  upon  which  we  have 
both  sexes  unemployed  from  all  causes  in  entered  it  would  seriously  understate  the 
the  United  Kingdom  during  that  year.  gravity  of  the  position." 


SIENKIEWICZ'S  APPEAL   AGAINST  PRUSSIA. 

P^EW  legislative  measures  of  recent  years  accustom  ourselves  to  treat  praise  and  blame 
'■'  have  excited  such  deep  interest  and  com-  ^'^^h  complete  indifference. 
ment  abroad  as  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Prus-  The  fact  of  Prince  Bulow's  reference  to 
sian  Diet  by  the  government  providing  for  the  the  argument  from  foreign  opinion  and  the 
expropriation  of  Polish  landowners  in  Prus-  terms  in  which  he  dealt  with  it  "  seem  to  in- 
sia's  Polish  provinces,  of  which  an  outline  was  dicate,"  observes  the  Evening  Sun  (New 
given  in  the  Review  of  January  last.  Of  York),  "  what  is  not  so  verv  difficult  to  con- 
allusions  to  this  foreign  sentiment,  Chancel-  jecture,  that  the  argument  has  some  weight 
lor  Billow  took  the  following  cognizance  in  even  with  the  German  Chancellor.  .  .  . 
the  Prussian  Upper  House  on  February  26:  Prince  von  Bulow's  ostensible  declaration  of 

Reference  has  been  made  here  to  the  impres-  independence  of  [  abroad  '  is,  in  fact,  an  ad- 

sion  this  bill  has  created  abroad.    I  cannot  ad-  mission  that  an  international  public  opinion 

mit  that  our  inner  policy  can  in  any  way  be  made  is  forming  which  is  not  without  influence  in 

dependent  upon  foreign  opinion.    Every  state  is  ^he  inner  affairs  of  nations." 

master  in  its  own  house,  but  outsiders  want  to  n^\     i      '           •   •         r     !_•  r    1     /^i          1 

deny  us  this  right.    Our  history  may  be  partly  ,     ^  "^  foreign  opinion  of  which  the  Chancel- 

to  blame  for  this,  but  it  is  not  the  habit  of  great  lor  spoke  has  been  expressed   in  the  parlia- 

nations  to  become  excited  at  every  frown  from  a  mentarv  chambers  of  Austria,  and  still  more 

foreign  brow.    We  desire  to  pursue  a  just  and  forcibly  in  the  world^s  parliament  of  culture, 

calm  foreign  policy  which  will  secure  us  the  es-  t-i       ;^«      1  ^'          r       •        •     ^l-         •          1 

teemof  other  nations  and  permit  us  to  co-operate  The  stimulating  of  voices  in  this  universal 

in  the  work  of  civilization.    We  must,  however,  parliament  is  in  a  great  measure  the  work 
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of   one   man, — Henry    Sienkiewicz.      While  policy  will  be  an  infamous  blemish  on  the  con- 

in  Paris  last  December  the  eminent   Polish  temporary  history  of  Germany, 

author    and   patriot   wrote   an   open   letter,  Anatole  Leroy-Beauljeu,  a  member  of  the 

which  has  been  printed  and  is  being  sent  out  French    Institute,   and    the   director  of   the 

by  the  Polish  Press  Information  Bureau  of  well-known  Paris  School  of  Political  Science, 

Paris   to   every  newspaper   in   the  civilized  says: 

wo-ld,   *'  to  every  man  whose  name  stands  The  feeling  that  one  experiences  in  view  of 

for  anything  m   any  of  the  departments  of  the  Prussian  bill  of  expropriation  is  a  feeling 

human  activity, — statesmen,  writers,  artists,  both  of  amazement  and  indignation.     What!  is 

men  of  affairs,"— asking  for  opinion  in  this  jl^^.  monarchical,  conservative,  and   apparently 

_^.          XT)         -'i^^        ^'TJTU  Christian  government  that  is  laying  such  a  bill 

matter  of  Prussia  s  latest  anti-Polish  meas-  before  its  Parliament?     Has  it  noT  considered. 

ure.  then,  the  precedent  with  which  it  is  thus  fur- 
In   this   letter   Sienkiewicz   says   that   "  a  nishing  the  revolutionary  parties  and  the  Social- 
thing  unprecedented  has  happened,  a  thing  ''^^f\.   Moreover,  Prince  Bulow's  bill  of  expro- 
P.      V.       .....        ,       '^K      .             1     11  priation   is    more   offensive   than   would   be   an 

insulting  to  civilization,  law,  justice,  and  all  agrarian  bill  embracing  without  distinction  the 

the    humanitarian   conceptions   that   are    the  landed  proprietors  of  whatever  descent ;  for  this 

basis  of  the  life  and  culture  of  modern  com-  is  an  exceptional  law  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 

munities  "  spoliatory  law.  It  is  so  much  the  more  repugnant 

'-r     V    \               r  y             "^       i_              c  in    that   it   is   directed    against    subjects   of  the 

1  o  the  honor  of  humanity,  observes  bien-  Prussian  King  that  have  committed  no  other 

kiewicz,  the  European  press,  without  distinc-  crime  than  the  defense  of  their  nationality,  lan- 

tion  of  parties,  and  including  the  whole  inde-  guage,  and  religion,  and  whose  national  rights 

pendent  press  of  Germany,  has  "  branded  the  Jjj^  Prussian  kings  at  the  moment  of  assuming 

'^          irin^J-i                             1  the  Province  of  Posen  promised  under  oath  to 

procedure  ot  the  Prussian  Government  as  the  respect.    So  in  that  Germany  which  has  boasted 

most  infamous  attempt  upon  the  elementary  that  she  is  the  chosen  land  of  the  knowledge  of 

human   rights  and   upon  the  constitution  of  the  law  it  is  coming  to  a  violation  both  of  the 

the  Prussian  Kingdom.     With  this  voice  of  Pubhc  law  and  of  private  rights      ^"11!'^^''"' 

I     .    J.      ^.             J  less   that   I   had   a   better  opinion  of  the   Ger- 

universal    indignation    and    contempt    even  ^^^^                     What,  however,  would  the  ju- 

such  a  government  must  reckon."     Sienkie-  rists  of  Germany  say  if  the  Russians  in  Livonia 

wicz  further  appeals  to  "  the  pillars  of  civili-  or  Courland,  and  the  Hungarians  in  Transyl- 

„o«.:^«  ««^  ^,.u.,^^  ^^r^^r*  ♦v.o  ^o«>;^r^o  ^i  i-k-  vania,  should  apply  toward  their  German  sub- 

zation  and  culture  among  the  nations  of  the  j^^^s   the   same   measures  of   expropriation   as 

world      for  the  statement  of  their  opinion  ot  Prussia  is  applying  toward  her  Polish  subjects? 

the  Prussian  Government's  bill  of  the  expro-  ^      .,,    t-i             •          i      t^        i 

priation  of  the  Poles.  ^^"^^^^   Flammarion,   the   French   astron- 

The   bureau   has   received   answers   from  °"^^^»  says. 

well-known    Frenchmen,   Italians,    Belgians,  To-day    Prussia    aims    at    dispossessing    the 

Austrians,   Hungarians;  even  Germany  has  P^^js  of  their  native  soil     But  has  she  not  al- 

,          uij            i_          ^^u--i  ready       dispossessed       them    of     Copernicus  ? 

not  been  backward,  members  of  the  imperial  D^^g  gj^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^at  the  immortal  astron- 

Parliament  and  heads  of  German  universi-  omer  born  in  Thorn  in  1473  is  of  the  Prussian 

ties  having  been  heard  from.     The  British  nationality?     And  the  Polish  city  Torun  [Ger- 

contribution  includes  such  names  as  H.  G.  n  ^nized  into  Thorn],  to-day  a  Prussian  fortress^^ 

,j^  ,,       .     ,         o                -iTT'iT         '-n    o^     J  belongs  to  this  amiable  power  only  since  1793, 

VVells,  Arthur  Symons,  William  T.   btead,  ^^^  ^^is  with  an   intermission,— from   1807   to 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  1815, — in  which  it  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to 

Lord  Crewe,  and  Oscar  Browning.   America  the   Grand   Duchy   of   Warsaw.     To   say   that 

will  soon  be  heard  from,  as  the  Sienkiewicz  Copernicus  is  a  German  is  the  same  as  to  say 

,    .                       .         *               I                     e  that  our  French  generals  born   in   Metz  or  m 

appeal   is   now  on   its  way   to   the   press  ot  strasburg    before   the    spoliation    of    1871    are 

America  and  America's  principal  statesmen,  Prussians,  or  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Turk 

writers,  and  educators.     We  quote  from  the  because  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  to-day  belong 

first  batch  of  answers  that  have  been  pub-  *°  Turkey. 

lished    the   views   of   men    that   are  world-  Emil  Verhaeren,  the  corypheus  of  contem- 

famous.    Yves  Guyot,  French  economist  and  porary  Belgian  poetry,  says: 

former  minister,  says:  j  ^^^^j^  £^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  entire  thinking  Ger- 

\f  the  Poles  will  be  stripped  of  their  property  many  has   nothing  in   common  with  this,  and 

and  will  remain  in  Germany  they  will  be  obliged  that  it  is  yet  time  to  prevent  this,  thanks  to  the 

to  go  to  the  cities.     Such  a  proceeding,  there-  protests  that  are  issuing  froni  just  the  country 

fore,  must  produce  hosts  of  discontented  people,  that  is  oppressing  you.     If  this  should  not  be 

outlawed  and  driven  into  a  career  against  their  so,  if  the  country  of  Goethe,  Schiller,- Kant,  and 

choice      This  policy  is  a  policy  of  bomb-manu-  Nietzsche  should  so  far  forget  its  destiny,  noth- 

facturing.     Iniquitous   from   the  legal  point  of  ing  else  would  remain  than  to  reckon  the  Prus- 

view,  dangerous  and  foolish  in  its  results,  this  sian  Government  among  the  monstrous  coun- 
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tries  of  the  East ;  for,  indeed,  this  would  imply  ing   the   other  smaller   Germanic  peoples   and 

that  this  government  is  working  with  its  savage  separating  herself  from  the  very  nations  that  it 

hands  its  own  infamy.  would  be  her  mission  to  concentrate. 

Several     journals      have     independently  P.  D.  Markov  points  out  that  Russia  has 

started  symposiums  of  their  own  concerning  never  made  attempts  upon  private  property, 

the   bill   of   Polish   expropriation.     Among  and  he  cherishes  the  hope  that  Emperor  Wil- 

those  who  wrote  on  this  subject  to  the  Neues  liam  "  as  a  gentleman  "  will  not  give  his 

Wiener  Journal  (Vienna)  are  Bjornstjerne  sanction  to  the  Prussian  bill  of  expropriation. 

Bjornson,   Anatole    Leroy-Beaulieu,    Caesar  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  foreign 

Lombroso,  P.  D.  Markov,  and  Marcel  Pre-  world;  contrary  to  the  sanguine  hope  of  a 

vost.     Their  opinions  are  preceded  by  the  large  part  of  the  German  nation  which  bc- 

foUowing  words  of  the  Neues  Wiener  Jour-  lieved  that  such  a  law  would  discredit  Gcr- 

ntd:  many  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world; 

The  indignation  against  the  "burglars'  pol-  ^g^^^s;  the  wishes  of  the  great  German  aris- 
icy,"  as  we  have  designated  the  Prussian  bill  of  tocratic  landholders,  who  expressed  apprc- 
expropriation,  is  shared  by  all  persons  that  set  hension  lest  the  measure  would  prove  a  dan- 
right    before   might.     Let    German    diplomacy  gerous  precedent  later  for  the  Socialists  and 

complam  of  the  mtermeddhng  of  foreign  par-    r„j-     i^ :x    ^u^^    chnnlH     pvpr    rome    to 

liaments;  it  must,  however,  with  a  feeling  of  Kadicais,— it    tHese    snould    ever    come    to 

shame,  accept  the  intermeddling  of  the  inter-  power, — for  dispossessing  German  owners  of 

national  cultured  parliament  that  publishes  its  large  estates,  and  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of 

decisions  through  the  voices  of  the  eminent  rep-  Chancellor  von   Biilow  himself,  the   Polish 

resentatives  of  civihzation.  Expropriation  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Diet 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  says:  on  March  3,  five  days  after  its  principle  had 

A  subjugated  and  oppressed  nation  will  not  ^^^n  ratified  by  the  House  of  Lords;  and 

perish  as  long  as  it  possesses  two  points  of  sup-  unless  the  hope  expressed  by  P.  D.  Markov 

port :  its  religion  and  its  land.    But  if  it  is  be-  in  the  Neues  Wiener  Journal  be  realized  that 

reaved  of  its  native  tongue    in  which  its  re-  Emperor  William  "  as  a  gentleman"  will 

ligion  has  been  communicated  to  it  and  m  which  ^r.      ,  .           *•  _  *    ^.u    u-n  ^t  ^«^*^»*:. 

that  religion  has  been  nurtured,  it  is  being  be-  "ot  give  his  sanction  to  the  bill  of  expropna- 

reaved  of  its  religion  also ;  and  if  at  the  same  tion,  the  measure  will  become  a  law.    It  was 

time  it  is  deprived  of  its  land,  the  unfortunate  noticed  as  a  striking  circumstance  that  a  num- 

nation  is  doomed  to  certain  ruin.    How  a  Chris-  b^j.  ^f  persons  having  the  closest  relations 

tian,  civilized  nation  can  do  anythmg  like  this  .  ,     ^-^'^              "ixtmt"         ^^.^j    «„«:^«»    ^.k^ 

I  cannot  understand.    But  what  I  do  understand  ^'i*    Emperor  William    voted   against   the 

is  the  fact  that  through  this  Prussia  is  estrang-  government  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


WILHELM   BUSCH,  THE  GERMAN  CARICATURIST. 

TpHE  death  in  January  last  of  the  great  to  incapacitate  him  for  a  career  on  any  of 

German  caricaturist  and  writer,  \Vil-  the  traditionally  prescribed  lines,  and  it  was 

helm  Busch,  brought  to  an  end  a  strikingly  not  easy  for  him  to  find  his  proper  place  in 

unique    career.      From    some    biographical  the  world.    He  was  neither  an  engineer  nor 

notes  appearing  in  the  Open  Court   (Chi-  an  artist.     He  disliked  the  exactness  needed 

cago)   for  March  we  select  the  following:  for  a  draftsman,  and  he  lacked  the  love  of 

Wilhelm  Busch  was  born  April  15,  1832,  beauty  that  would  enable  him  to  become  a 

in  Wiedensahl,  near  Stadthagen,  in  the  King-  distinguished  painter.     He  was  easy  going, 

dom  of  Hanover,  as  the  son  of  a  small  mer-  and  yet  he  was  talented,  full  of  original  wit 

chant.     Having  passed  through  the  prepara-  and  thought,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  ac- 

tory  schools,  he  attended  the  Polytechnic  In-  compllsh  something  In  the  world  If  he  would 

stitute  of  Hanover  to  study  engineering,  but  only  understand  his  own  nature. 

he  changed' his  mind  and  decided  to  become  At  last,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  bc- 

a  painter,  whereupon  he  visited  the  art  acad-  gan  to  become  conscious  of  the  possibilities 

cmies  of  Diisseldorf,  Antwerp,  and  Munich,  that  were  slumbering  in  him. 

In  the  latter  place  he  worked  for  some  time  In  1859  he  was  engaged  for  the  Fliegen- 

in  the  studio  of  Professor  Lenbach.     But  den  Blatter,  and  here  he  found  a  field  for 

nature  had  not  intended  him  for  an  artist,  his  talent,  which  consists  of  a  peculiar  com- 

and  he  was  not  successful  with  his  paintings,  bination  of  caricature  and  satire.    His  work 

Busch  had  views  of  his  own  which  seemed  found  admirers,  and  so  he  was  at  once  en- 


lbadmg  articles  op  the  momth.  m 

couraged  to  write  books  of  funny  verses,  with 
illustrations  of  rough  humorous  drawings, 
executed  in  his  own  ingenious  style. 

The  best-known  works  of  his  hand  are 
"  Max  und  Moritz,"  "  Schnurrdibur,"  "  Der 
heilige  Antonius,"  "  Hans  Huckelbein  der 
Ungliicksrabe,"  "  Die  fromme  Helene," 
"  Pater  Filucius."  and  "  Plisch  und  Plum." 
But  he  has  also  written  unlllustrated  books, 
such  as  "  Die  Kritik  des  Herzens,"  and  "  Zu 
guter  Letzt,"  both  containing  poems  filled 
with  humorous  contemplations  of  various  in- 
cidents in  life. 

The  value  of  Busch  does  not  so  much  con- 
sist in  the  details  of  his  stories,  nor  their 
plots,  not  even  in  his  drawings,  but  mainly 
in  the  contemplative  comments  which  are 
incidentally  thrown  in  by  way  of  moralizing. 
They  characterize  Busch  and  are  evidence  of 
the  good  nature  of  his  misanthropy. 

It  would  appear  that  Busch  cared  little 
for  literary  honors;  he  preferred  a  life  of 
retirement  among  the  peasantry  of  a  se- 
questered village  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 
There  he  died  on  January  1 1  last, — virtually 
a  hermit.  the  late  wilhelm  busch. 

A  Dutch  Estimate  of  Wilhelm  BuBch.         j^^^,^^,    ^j^itions,    some   finely    ouire    dressing. 

From  a  very  full  and  able  article  on  the    »j;«l^  favorite  notions,  their  oracular  aphorisms, 

.     ,--.  ■     .     ■  .     ■        fi  „  ■    '     their   mconsisteticies,    are    rendered    ridiculous, 

great     German     caricaturist     in     Eheyters    ^^^^^  fl,,^  ^^^^^  j^  ,„^„^j  ^^  ;j  „^^^  i^^i^^  ,,„t_ 

Monthly  for  March,  by  the  Dutch  critic,  C  seems  to  me  at  once  lofty  and  noble. 

Veth,  we  take  the  following:  The    reader   and    admirer  of    Busch    is    not 
amused   with   some   romantic  hunter  of  adven- 

I  have  yel  to  find  another  artist  who  is  at  the  ttire  like  Don  Quixote,  Is  not  made  to  grin  at 

same  time  such  a  capable  writer,  another  writer  the  antics  of  Gulliver's  Lilliputians ;  he  himself, 

who   is  such  a   powerful  artist,  whose   work   is  his  own  conduct,  views  of  life,  enjoyments,  pas- 

cqually    recognized    by    the   entire   people   of   a  sions,  and  ideals  have  furnished  the  author  that 

great   nation,   as   is   that   of   the   great   German  charms   him   with  abundant  matter   for  his   ir- 

aulhor  and  caricaturist,  Wilhelm   Busch.     This  resistible  satire. 

author,  who  is  his  own  illustrator,  this  illustra-  Busch's  art  is  the  crosses!  reaction  against  the 

lor  who  furnishes  his  own   text,  has  aided  his  wearisome    worship   of   the   intellect.      But   the 

pen  with  his  brush,  his  brush  with  his  pen,  in  extravagance  that  always  accompanies  such  re- 

R  manner  at  once  masterly,  faultless,  inimitable,  action   is   ever   manifest    in   the   details   of   his 

He   was   a   contemporary  of  whom   par   excel-  work,  though  it  is  ever  enjoyable.    And  yet  how 

Icncc   we  may.   nay  must,   speak   in   the  super-  natural  are  all  those  peoples,  built  up  seemingly 

lative;    for  although   ever,  according  to  a  pur-  of  some  corners,  strokes,  and  lines,  growing  as 

posely   assumed   appearance   on  the   surface,  he  it  were  out  of  meal-bags,  blocks  of  turf,  out  of 

was  an  entertaining  story-teller,  a  conscientious  sticks,   lumps  of   slough,   or   out   of  masses   of 

easy-chair  philosopher,  an  airy  sketcher,  laconic  sinew,   brawn,   and   bone;   and   yet    how   finely, 

humorist,    a    good-natured     writer    of    popular  splendidly   are   they   put    together !      Only   that 

rhymes,   lie  is   in   reality   in   his   language  most  which  was  organic  in  them  is,  of  course,  devel- 

vigorous.  sharp,  and  effective,  while  in  his  draw-  oped  extravagantly. 

ings  he  is  the  most  comprehensive,  the  strong-  In  everything  Busch  is  the  great  parodist.   He 

est.  the   most   refined   as   well   as   the   most   ir-  draws  nothing  purely  or  simply  fantastical ;  with 

resistible,  witty,  wilful,  and  skeptic  of  the  cari-  him  nothing  is  merely  accidental.     There  is  no 

caturisls,  romanticist   in   him,   as   in   the   equally  popular 

His  vocabulary  is  that  of  the  common  peo-  and  admired  George  Cruikshank.  His  satire  is 
pie,  his  easily  flowing,  simple,  and  unadorned  ever  directed  at  something  real  and  actual,  and 
verses  are  easily  remembered,  while  the  imag-  by  preference  at  what  is  familiar  to  all.  For 
cry  is  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  com-  this  reason  he  is  more  piquant,  perhaps  more 
monest  everyday  affairs  and  is  of  well-nigh  enjoyable,  certainly  less  innocent, 
universal  application.  His  satire,  by  which  he  Thoujjh  using  such  insignificant  means  to  pro- 
makes  men  laugh  not  only  at  their  own  fol-  duce  his  characters,  Busch  proved  himself  a 
lies  but  even  at  what  they  have  regarded  as  most  refined  and  thorough  physiognomist.  Com- 
their  wisdom,  by  which,  by  means  of  some  slight  pared  with  him  Lavater  is  a  type.    Those  ears, 
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mouths,  noses,  necks,  with  what  slight  means  sorts  of  refined  and  profound  art  will  be  for- 
are  they  constructed, — a  stroke,  a  curve,  an  gotten  when  this  mighty  monument  of  satire 
angle, — ^yet  what  expression  has  he  thrown  into  will  still  draw  the  admiration  of  all  everywhere? 
them!  But  he  who  drew  them  is  as  pitiless  The  work  of  Busch  is  so  complete,  so  strong, 
as  he  seems  all-observant  and  all-comprehend-  and  of  such  prevailing  interest,  so  simple  in  its 
ing.  In  his  characters,  too,  as  in  a  rolling  snow-  conception,  yet  so  rich  in  its  execution,  that  it 
ball,  tMtvy  beginning  or  starting  point  grows  might  even  now  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  Just 
from  an  isolated  fact  or  instance  with  dizzy  the  very  narrowness  of  his  horizon,  that  con- 
rapidity  to  the  greatest  combinations ;  with  fever-  stant  repetition  of  the  great  motif,  the  concen- 
ish  haste  everything  rushes  to  the  climax.  tration  of  enormous  powers  upon  the  work,  in- 
Is  it  too  soon  to  say  even  now  that  very  much  dicate  that  we  stand  here  in  the  presence  of  a 
of  what  at  present  we  so  much  admire  in  all  great  genius. 


WILLIAM   STEAD,  JUNIOR. 

p^NGLISH  journalism  suffered  a  serious  for  which  we  arc  all  working.  I  would  ear- 
^  loss,  last  December,  in  the  death  of  nestly  warn  those  who  believe  that  they  must 
-txr-ii.  c^  J  T  ^  ..u  £  ..u*  *  ^u  '*^'ive  Mr.  Rhodes  at  any  cost  from  the  conse- 
WiUiam  Stead,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  quences  of  his  mistakes  that  they  wiU  probably 
The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  the  do  unknown  harm  to  the  cause  which  they  have 
founder  and  editor  of  the  London  Revieiv  at  heart.  Unless  they  make  it  plain  that  they 
of  Reviews,  "Willie"  had  been  destined  repudiate  the  methods  which  it  has  already  bc^ 
r  i_  I.  J  ^  u  '^  X  ^u  proved  Mr.  Rhodes  regarded  as  legitimate,  they 
from  boyhood  to  be  a  writer  for  the  press,  ^jil  postpone  by  many  years  the  day  when  we 
A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  shall  see  an  alliance  of  English-speaking  corn- 
March  refers  to  his  first  important  contribu-  munities  the  wide  world  over, 
tion,  signed  with  the  initials,  "  W.  S.,"  The  present  writer  in  the  Westminster 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  West-  comments  on  what  he  regards  as  the  some^ 
minster  for  June,  1896.  It  was  a  short  what  remarkable  fact  that  this  first  public 
article,  entitled,  "  New  Islam  and  Its  utterance  of  the  young  man  should  be  "  the 
Prophet,"  and,  as  the  writer  remarks,  "  it  protest  of  a  son  against  the  tendency  of  a 
was  full  of  promise,  a  promise  which  the  sue-  policy  of  which  his  father  was  at  that  time 
ceeding  years  justified,  and  which,  had  his  the  foremost  exponent."  (Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
life  been  spared,  would  have  been  still  more  was  an  ardent  defender  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
amply  fulfilled."  his  policies.)  And  the  protest  was  the  more 
The  article  referred  to  appeared  at  the  remarkable,  continues  this  writer,  because 
time  when  the  discussion  of  Cecil  Rhodes'  that  son  had  been  all  his  life  brought  up  as 
connection  with  the  Jameson  Raid  was  most  the  closest  companion,  colleague,  and  assist- 
acute.  In  its  closing  passages  young  Stead  ant  of  his  father.  "  So  close  was  their  in- 
sounded  a  note  of  warning :  timacy,  so  perfect  was  the  loyalty  and  devo- 

Much  may  be  forgiven  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  much  ^^o"  o^  die  son,  that  many  feared  the  strong 

excused,  but  there  is  one  vital  question  which  personality  of  the  elder  man  would  make  the 

he   will  have   to  answer.     On  his  answer  his  younger  a  mere  echo  of  himself." 

career  as  an  imperial  statesman  will  largely,  if  . 

not   altogether,    depend.     Does   he   still    regard  The  protest  in  no  way  impaired  the  cordial 

the  means    which   he   considered   justifiable    in  relations  between    father  and   son,  although   it 

the   recent   South    African   crisis   as    legitimate  ^^as   probably   somcwliat  of   a   surprise  to   the 

means  to  gain  his  ends,  or  docs  he  recognize  former  that  his  son's  debut  in  journalism  should 

that  he  has  erred,  and   that  in   the   future   he  bave  taken  the  shape  of  so  uncompromising  an 

will  abandon  those  methods,  which  however  ex-  admonition. 

cusable  they  may  be  in  a  state  which  is  strug-  It  was  a  characteristic  action  of  one  who,  al- 

gling  for  its  existence,  should  not  be  permissible  though  he  almost  idolized  his  father,  still  rec- 

for  an  empire  like  our  own?  ognized  his  conscience  alone  as  king,  and  who 

If  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  answer  plainly  and  showed,  even  in  this  first  cssav.  his  capacity  to 

frankly  that  he  does  not  consider  those  methods  combine    the    utmost    plainness    of    vehement 

legitimate   and   justifiable  our   course   is   clear,  speech  with  courtesy  and  consideration. 

The  more  devoted  vve  are  to  the  English -speak-  ^t   that   time,   William    Stead,   Jr.,   was 

ing  race,  the  more  impossible  it  will  be  for  us  .     ^             ^      '         n  r      t-    t*    .-r    t       t 

to  support  Cecil  Rhodes.  private  secretary  to  Mr.   E.  T.  Cook,  the 

But  as  Allah  is  greater  than  Mohammed,  so  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  who  says  of  him: 

is  the  English-speaking  race  than  Cecil  Rhodes.  "  He  was  much  more  than  a  private  secre- 

The  danger  is,-and  it  is  a  serious  one -that  as  ^        ^^  „,      j^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^  ^j^              assistant 

the  failings  of  the  Arabian  prophet  have  dis-  ,/          tt  *            ,          ,           ^.        «^»^«-«"«. 

credited  the  religion  which  he  proclaimed,  so  editor.     He  was  the  only  conhdential  coun- 

the  errors  of  Cecil  Rhodes  may  injure  the  ideal  cillor  I  had  on  my  stafiE.*' 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM   STEAD,  JR, 

I'erhaps  tlie  greatest  single  task  of   Mr.  tives.    Mr.  Morley  has  expressed  himself  warni- 

Steaii's  brief  but  laborious  career  is  described  '^  '"  P"'=^  "^  Hie  way  in  which  he  was  served 

■     .i.     ri'    .     ■     .            L  II  by  his  secretary.    He  is  not  an  easy  taskmaster, 

in  the  WemumUr  as  follows:  ^ut  he  was  saiisfied  with  the  patience  and  im- 

Wheii   Mr.   Jolin    Morley  xvas   intrusted   with  fa'''nK   service   of   his    willing   slave,   who   was 

the  rcsiionsibility  of  rearing  Ihe  literary  monu-  Pro'"l   oj   »"«   privilege   of   helping,  even    as   a 

iiie.it  of  biography  to   Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  n^wer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  in  the 

lie    asked    William    Stead    to    assist    him.      He  BT^.^^  ™?'"'*  "*  '"earmg  a  worthy  literary  memo- 

" devilled"  for  Mr.  Morley  for  three  years.    His  "al  to  the  greatest  Englishman  of  our  time. 

dniies   necessitated   among  others   the   reading  Young  Mr.  Stead  had  been  assistant  and 

of  all  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  recorded  colleague  of  his  father  on  the  London  Re- 

in  Hansard  or  reported  in  the  Times,  verifying       ■  t  d      ■         t  t.  i,   j  k  

all  references,  indexing  all  letters,  preparing  t  *i''"">/ /Jmm'i  for  many  years.    It  had  been 

complete  chronology,  and  generally  doing,  under  arranged  that  he  should  be  his  fathers  suc- 

Mr.    Morley's   direction,   the   rough    foundation  cessor  as  responsible  editor. 

work  on  which  the  biography  rests.    During  this  gocial  work  at  the  Browning  Settlement, 

period,   if   Wilham    Stead   did   not   exactly   live  l        u'           i                     j        t,   j               ..  f_ 

like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a  horse,  he  prac-  ^here  his  uncle  was  warden,  had  a  great  fas- 

ticed  the  reserve  of  a  recluse.    Mr.  Morley  is  a  cination   for  Mr.  Stead.     On  the  Saturday 

trifle  morbiJ  in  his  dread  of  anything  being  said  before  he  died  he  spent  three  hours,  as  usual, 

about  him  by  anybody  anywhere,  and  during  the  [„  preparing  for  his  adult  class  in  social  eco- 

whole  of  the  time  William  Stead  was  busy  with  „„i^-J:      i=   „„„!,„„  k„„  kv  i„-i„  .«  A- 

the   Gladstone   material  he  hardly  opened   his  nomics.     Its  members  bore  his  body  to  the 

mouth  on  the  subject  even  to  his  nearest  rela-  grave. 
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ZELAYA:  THE   MENACE   OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

leader  who,  with  clearer  eyes  and  calmer 
judgment,  can  stand  aloof  from  the  engulf' 
tng,  exotic,  Old-World  romanticism  of  a 
people  persisting  in  a  hopelessly  retrospective 
ideal  of  feral  aristocracy,  and  a  hopelessly 
incongruous  ideal  of  feudal  warfare.  There 
must  be  a  leader  who  can  see  both  wide 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  marshal  and  re- 
strain and  direct  these  torrential  and  antago- 
nistic activities,  these  seething  nations  of  the 
caloric  zone  that  make  up,  for  all  their  ani- 
mosities, one  common  and  kindred  people. 
Such  a  man,  it  is  hinted,  even  now  exists. 
Such  a  leader,  it  is  claimed,  has  already  been 
found.  He  is  to  be  the  Bolivar  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  pacifier  and  dictator  of  a 
unified  Central  America,  the  Napoleon  of  a 
reorganized  isthmus." 

His  home  is  in  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  and  his  name  is  Jose  Santos 
Zelaya,  officially  known  as  the  President  of 
Nicaragua,  He  is  a  man  of  intense  energy, 
of  illimitable  ambition,  of  calm  and  judicial 
clear-headedness  when  advancing,  of  primor- 
dial and  ruthless  savagery  when  necessary, 
of  undisputed  courage  and  equally  undis- 
puted cruelty,  sly  and  circuitous  in  his  inner 
and  uncompromised  pertinacities,  sophisti- 
cated in  his  use  of  auxiliaries,  truly  Castilian 
in  his  preparedness,  Olympian  in  his  absence 
of  earthly  scrupulosity,  cynical  through  his 
knowledt;e  of  life,  and  sinister  in  his  do^cd 
exactions  of  vengeance.  He  stands  lo-day  8 
menace  and  a  promise  to  all  Central  Amer- 

His  movement  anil  himself  can  be  divided 
into  the  romantic  and  the  malignant.  To 
his  enemies  he  is  an  opportunist,  a  tyrant,  an 
autocrat,  a  thug,  a  demagogue,  a  sensualist, 
and  a  fratricide  wading  through  shame  and 
bliiod  to  a  short-lived  political  notoriety.  To 
his  supporters  he  is  a  statesman,  a  leader,  a 
liberator, — the  hope  of  ultimate  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Zelaya's  father  was  a  wealthy  coffee- 
planter,  and  he  is  of  "  unmixed  blood."  His 
youth  is  uninteresting.  He  entered  the  army, 
but  failed  to  distinguish  himself,  his  initiative 
and  executive  powers  remaining  dormant 
until  he  took  to  politics.  Then  the  man 
awakened,  the  organizer  found  himself.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  study  and  observation  i 


"IX/'ARFARE  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
Latin -American  republics  south  of 
the  Mexican  frontier.  They  appear  to  be 
forever  mobilizing,  ambushing,  and  invading. 
When  not  fighting  they  are  conspiring  or 
setting  up  a  new  president.  l"he  smell  of 
powder  and  smoke  is  meat  and  drink  to  them. 
This  ol>i-rn  l/nuffe  warfare,  howe\'er,  is  not 
without  a  serious  side.  While  it  does  not 
kill  a  great  number  of  men,  it  does  kilt  trade 
and  commercial  enterprise;  it  makes  owner- 
ship a  danger, — and  governments  and  their 
obligations  an  uncertainty.  It  kills  all  hope 
of  a  stable  currency  and  all  confidence  of 
foreign  capital, — contentment  in  labor,  and 
all  hope  of  an  enduring  nationality,— all 
sense  of  political  integrity.  In  fine,  it  is  a 
riot  of  waste,  bearing  the  imprint  of  no  fixed 
purpose,  trending  toward  no  definite  end, 
and  in  its  irrational  endeavors  absolutely  be- 
wildering to  the  American  mind. 

"  Vast  opportunities,"  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Stringer  in  the  AtelropoUtan  Alagaziiif  for 
April,  "  obviously  await  that  Latin-American 


France,  Belgium,  London,  and  New  Yoit 
Then  he  returned  to  Nicaragua  intent  on  his 
own  ends  and  fixed  in  his  methods  to  attain 
them.     Ilic  natives  were  pliant  for  his  puT* 
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i>bses.    Meek,  illiterate^  emotional,  excitable,  is  lucky  if  he  escapes  across   the  frontier, 

easily  led,  a  lover  of  pomp  and  glittering  One's  first  impression  in  Central  America  is 

uniforms,  the  son  of  the  soil  is  a  willing  tool  that  half  the  population  is  living  in  enforced 

in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Zelaya.  exile.     Opposition   to  the  administration   is 

The  returned  cosmopolite  was  also  better  anarchy,  and  anarchy  is  suppressed  by  means 

able  to  understand  the  little  pinchbeck  aris-  of  such  accessories  as  a  church  wall  and  a  fir- 

tocracy  of  Managua.    He  beheld  in  it  a  con-  ing  squad. 

tentious,  mendacious,  grasping,  unscrupulous        In  many  of  the  remoter  portions  of  Nicara- 

and  idle  band  of  parasites,— each  with  his  gua  the  natives  were  given  to  understand  that 

eyes  on  the  Presidency,  which  managed  dis-  their  choice  for  President  had  to  be  one  of 

erectly  can  be  made  to  yield  bewildering  re-  three  candidates:  Jose,  Santos,  or  Zelaya!    It 

turns.     If  one  republic  promised  so  much,  is  only  in  the  capital  that  Zelaya  is  known  as 

what  would  be  the  returns  if  the  five  were  Jose  Santos  Zelaya.    On  taking  office  he  fell 

thrown   Into    one?     This   golden    prospect  afoul  of  Great  Britain  through  his  proclama- 

stirred  Zelaya,  and  he  saw  himself  receiving  tion  reincorporating  the  Mosquito  Coast  into 

tribute  from  every  machete  and  car-wheel,  Nicaragua.     For  this  he  paid  $75,000  in- 

every  bean  of  coffee,  every  pound  of  coffee  demnity;  but,  undeterred,  he  invaded  Hon- 

coming  in  or  going  out  of  such  a  country,  duras,  leaving  an  army  of  occupation  behind 

Every  concession  and  every  monopoly  would  him.    To-day,  he  dictates  its  policy,  appoints 

be  his  to  dole  out,  could  he  attain  the  Presi-  its  foreign  officers,  and  makes  recommenda- 

dency  of  such  a  union.     Capital  and  enter-  tions  as  to  its  native  officials  and  elections, 

prise  would-  bow  to  him,  and  he  would  be  There  is  peace  on  the  isthmus  for  the  mo- 

the  supreme  dictator  of  the  "  United  States  ment,  but  it  is  only  the  peace  of  a  quiescent 

of  Central  America,"  a  formidable  nation  of  Vesuvius.     Costa  Rica  remains  to  be  discip- 

millions,  of  magnificent  harbors  and  impreg-  lined,  and  Zelaya  will  not  be  satisfied  with 

nable  mountain  recesses,  of  a  strategic  posi-  inaction. 

tion  uniquely  enviable,  of  ample  endowments       Withal,  he  has  introduced  many  material 

for  all  movements  of  defense  and  offense,  reforms.     Steam  laundries,  electric  lighting 

when  the  occasion  arose.  plants,  200  miles  of  railroad,  machine  shops, 

Accordingly,  Zelaya  planned  every  move  wharves,  and  one  or  two  seaports  owe  their 

to  win,  and,  so  far,  he  has  won.     First,  he  establishment  in  Nicaragua  to  him.     He  has 

captured   Nicaragua's  Presidential  chair  in  opened  up  a  gold  mine  or  two,  and  started  a 

1 893  and  still  occupies  it.     The  republican-  few  industries,  but  invading  Americans  have 

ism  of  Central  America  is  a  mixture  of  abso-  robbed  him  of  his  profits.    Against  them  he 

lutism,  arrogance,  and  irresponsibility.  Mili-  has    retaliated    with,  heartbreaking    tariffs 

tar  ism  and  autocracy  prevail,  and  there  is  no  and  maddening  quarantine  laws.    When  the 

press  worthy  of  the  name.    The  editor  who  time  is  ripe  he  will  take  his  stand  in  the 

criticises  finds  his  paper  suppressed,  and  he  open. 


THE  HELL  OF  WAR. 


A^ 


N  army  faces  two  enemies  in  every  great  should  keep  its  units,  who  are  subject  to 
campaign:  the  armed  force  of  the  op-  strict  military  discipline,  in  perfect  physical 
posing  foe,  with  his  various  machines  for  condition."  Thus  writes  Dr.  Louis  Living- 
human  destruction,  and  the  hidden  foe,  al-  ston  Seaman  in  Appletons  Magazine  for 
ways  lurking  in  every  camp,  the  specter  that  ApriL 

gathers  its  victims  while  the  soldier  slumbers        Health  alone,   says   he,   is  no   guaranty 

.   in  barrack  or  bivouac,  the  far  greater  silent  against  the  insidious  attack  of  disease.    It  is 

foe, — disease.    The  former  kills  20  per  cent,  this  dreadful,  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life 

of  the  victims  of  the  conflict ;  the  latter  kills  from  preventable  disease  that  constitutes  the 

80  per  cent.  hell  of  war  to-day.     In  the  Russo-Turkish 

"  The  splendid  achievements  of  sdentifk  war  deaths  from  battle  casualties  were  ao»- 

medicine  in  civil  life  in  the  prevention  of  dis-  ooo;  from  disease  80,000.    In  our  Civil  War 

ease  should  be  even  more  effectively  obtained  about  400,000  were  sacrificed  to  disease  for 

in  an  army,  where  only  healthy  men  are  ac-  100,000  from  wounds  in  battle.  In  Madaga»- 

cepted,    and    vigorous    outdoor    camp    life  car  recently  the  French  lost  7000  from  pre- 
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veritable  diseases  to  29  killed  by  the  enemy,  board  of  health  with  a  Secretary  in  the  cabi- 

out  of  a  total  of  14,000.     In  the  Boer  War  net  of  the  President."     A  measure  is  now 

the  British  losses  from  disease  were  ten  times  pending  before  Congress  to  increase  the  effi- 

greater  than  those  from  the  enemy's  bullets,  ciency  of   the   Medical   Department   of   the 

In  our  war  with  Spain  we  sacrificed  fourteen  army,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Seaman,  it 

to  ignorance  and  incompetency  to  every  one  is  hopelessly  deficient  in  essentials, 
killed  in  action  or  lost  through  actual  en-        "  One   keen,    up-to-date   sanitarian,    thor- 

gagement  with  the  enemy.  oughly  skilled  in  hygienic,  dietetic,  and  bac- 

That  this  monstrous  sacrifice  to  preventable  teriological  knowledge,  and  armed  ^with   the 

disease  is  totally  unnecessary^  was  abundantly  necessary  authority  to  enforce  sanitar>'  meas- 

proved  in  the  records  of  the  Russo-Japanese  urcs,  is  worth  many  times  the  services  of  a 

War.     Of  i,200,ocx)  men  sent  to  the  front  doctor  in  the  army,  restricted  as  he  now  is 

by  Japan  only  27,000  died  from  disease  to  by  red  tape  and  lack  of  authority  in  matters 

59,000  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.    This  relating  to  his  own  special  department.     Xhe 

because  the  Japanese  had  a  properly  equipped  medical  officer  is  given  no  advisory  authority 

medical    and    sanitary    department,    whose  over  the  soldier's  ration.     .  '  .     .     Even  in 

officers  were  empowered    to  enforce   proper  time  of  peace  the  medical  officer  has  no  au- 

fanitation  and  hygiene.     Against  this  record  thority    to    enforce    sanitation,    although    he 

in  our  army  in    1898,  2649  picked  soldiers  may  be  convinced  that  the  health  of  ever>'' 

died  in  three  months   in  the  pest  camps  of  man     is    being    jeopardized.     .     .     .     The 

their  native  land,  without  leaving  the  coun-  medical  men,  whose  department  fights  the  foe 

try  or  ever  having  heard  the  hum  of  a  hostile  that  has  killed  80  per  cent,  in  the  majority  of 

bullet.     "  These  men,"  says  he,  **  represent  the  great  wars  of  history,  cannot  enforce  a 

the  hell  of  war  as  it  would  exist  again  in  our  single  order,  but  can   only  make  a   recom- 

army  if  we  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  face  mendation,  which  the  line  officer  can  accept 

an  enemy  who  is  prepared  to  meet  us."  or  reject  at  his  discretion,  and  there  is  noth- 

Despite  the  improvements  of  the  last  fifty  ing  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress  to  change 

years  in  the  relations  between  the  Govern-  this  disorder  of  things." 
mcnt  and  the  governed,  little  has  inured  to        Dr.  Seaman  thinks,  however,  that  the  re- 

thc  army.      "  The  wretched   system   of  the  cent  action  of  the  executive  in  placing  a  medi- 

Medical  Department  of  our  army,  and  the  cal    officer   in   command    of   a  hospital   ship 

lack  of  authority  accorded  to  its  officers  to  **  may  indicate  a  ray  of  hope." 
enforce  practical  sanitation  and  hygiene,  were        This  **  hell  of  modern  war  "  may  be  pre- 

among  the  principal  causes  that  brought  our  vented  by  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 

army  of  170,000  men  in  the  Spanish  War  Medical  Department  of  the  army  from  top 

almost  to  its  knees   in   three  months,   with  to  bottom.   The  Surgeon-General,  the  writer 

156,000  hospital  admissions  and  3974  men  thinks,  should  be  responsible  only  to  a  na- 

dead  when  the  remainder  was  mustered  out."  tional  Secretary  of  Health,  who  should  be  a 

This  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  civilization,  cabinet  officer;  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 

and    a   disgraceful    record    of    our    indiffer-  to  the  President,  and  he  and  his  subordinates 

ence.  should   possess  authority   in   all   matters  of 

"  The  Medical  Department  of  our  army,"  sanitation  and  hygiene,  except  in  the  emer- 

says    Dr.    Seaman,    "  whose    archaic    system  gency  of  battle.     He  should  be  recognized  as 

almost  parallels  that  of  Peking,  while  falling  an  agency  to  prevent  disease, — not  to  cure  it. 

far  below  that  of  Patagonia  (and  lam  famil-  With  the  use  of  simple,  easily  digested  ra- 

iar  with  both,  and  speak  advisedly),  although  tions  for  our  troops,  and  the  application  of 

unequal  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  practical  sanitation  by  a  fully  equipped  and 

Spanish  campaign,  is  to-day,  as  the  Surgeon-  empowered  medical  department,  we  will  ob- 

General  states,  relatively  60  per  cent,  worse  literate    infectious    and    preventable    disease 

oflE  in  numbers  than  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  from  our  army  and  save  its  units  for  legiti- 

War  in  1864,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  mate  purposes.     Our  soldiers  are  deserving 

Spanish-American  War."  of  every  care  and  protection  which  a  gener- 

It  is  founded  upon   the  theor}'  that  the  ous  Government  can  bestow,  and  Congress 

cure,  not  the  prevention,  of  disease  is  its  ob-  should  have  marshaled  before  it  the  facts  and 

jective.     It  confers   no   authority  upon   its  figures  that  show  the  tremendous  waste  in 

staflf  to  enforce  sanitation,  diet,  and  hygiene,  our  fighting  ranks  from  preventable  disease. 

Hence,  its  usefulness  is  problematical.   What  Then  authority  may  be  conferred  upon  the 

the    country    needs    to-day    is    a    **  national  Medical  Department. 
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THE  WAR  ON  ALCOHOL  IN  RUSSIA. 

r^  OUNT  WITTE  recently  asserted  that  over  to  the  church.    Where  that  was  done,  m 

the  Russian  legislative  chambers  have  a  quarter  peopled   by  workingmen,   8o,000 

given  proof  of  vitality  in  attacking  one  of  the  signed    the    pledge.      A   million    pamphlets 

most    important    of    national    questions, — a  against  alcoholism  have  been  published  at  the 

question  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  people  expense  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  church  is 

and  the  future  of  the  state  largely  depend:  publishing  a  total-abstinence  journal.     The 

.    the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.     Drunkenness  fight  on  alcohol  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

is  the  crying  evil  of  Russia,  as  it  has  been  curat ellcs  and  the  parochial  societies, 

since  before  the  advent  of  Christianity.  When    the    discussion    came    before    the 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  says  Maxim  Kovalev-  Council  of  the  Empire  the  discussion  was 

ski,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Russian  confined  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  sys- 

Empire,  writing  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  that  tems, — that  of  the  state  curatelles  and  that  of 

the  communes  gave  the  present  Duma  to  the  parochial  associations.    That  no  one  was 

understand  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  anxious  to  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the 

any  struggle  against  alcoholism.     "  Neither  face  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a  hint 

the  state  nor  the  producer  of  alcohol  can  was  given  of  the  efficacious  means  used  in 

object  to  the  number  of  drinkers  when  esti-  America  and  in  more  than  one  of  the  states 

mating  the  national  and  personal  pecuniary  of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 

interests.    The  public  treasury  draws  a  good  years. 

part  of  its  revenue  from  alcohol.     All  ex-  xt^*  ^  ,„^..^  „,«o  o«:j  ^r  4.u    a               c*  * 

*                 •  J      i_                  '    d-                       >»  Wot  a  word  was  said  of  the  American  States 

penses  paid,  the  return  is  $250,000,000.  that  have  declared  against  the  production  and 

The  Conservatives,  in  urging  the  possibil-  sale  of  alcqhol,  nor  of  the  analagous  action  taken 

ity  of  fighting  alcohol  with  success,  have  ad-  *".  Canada  and  the  British  colonies     When  the 

vised  the  government  to  sell  the  orooertv  of  '"^"^ster  declared,  with  a  singular  display  of  ig- 

visea  rne  governmcnr  ro  sen  tnc  propcriy  01  ^orance,  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  state 

the  temperance  societies  at  auction  and  turn  had  been  bold  enough  to  renounce  the  revenues 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  schools  and  to  the  returned  by  alcohol,  no  one  corrected  his  state- 
medical  service.  ment.     The  speaker  discussed  the  necessity  of 

lowering  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  brandy 

Their  theory  evolving  such  a  plea  seems  to  be  put  in^  the  market,  but  he  said  nothing  of  thie 

that  drunkenness  cannot  exist  where  there  are  people's  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 

sufficient   numbers   of   public   primary   schools,  alcoholism  on  this  generation  and  on  the  gcn- 

They,  therefore,  urge  the  government  to  with-  erations  of  the  future.    Yet  we  know  the  good 

draw  its  support  from  the  temperance  societies,  results  of  the  lessons  given  by  the  English  Band 

sell  the  societies'  property,  and  with  the  pro-  of  Hope,  an  independent  association  acting  with- 

ceeds  of  the  sales  found  public  schools.    This  out  any  help  from  the  state.     All  the  nations 

Conservative    theory    of    the    primary    school  are  awake  to  their  danger,  and  all  are  warring 

against  the  rum-shop  is  proved  false  by  the  fact  to  save  the  countries  from  the  curse  of  strong 

that  some  of  the  most  studious  of  nations  drink  dnnk, — all   save   Russia !     Russia   alone   looks 

alcohol.     To  cite  one  instance,  Denmark,  the  complacently  on  the  abuse  of  alcohol 

most  enlightened  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  ,                         l      u-    j  •  t. 

is  the  heaviest  consumer  of  alcohol  in  northern  In  other  countries  a  man  can  buy  his  dnnk 

Europe.   No  one  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  drunk-  "  loose  "  and  drink  it  behind  the  screen  of 

enness  of  the  Russian  lower  clergy  can  hope  the  nun-shop.    In  Russia  he  can  buy  it  only 

fof  linnn?    }i^•f  tn'^tL'^nfJ^  '"  battles  and  drink  it,  as  he  does  drink  it,  in 

tor  liquor,    it  is  to  the  interest  01  any  country  ,         ,••                 •       \         %•*•  •      *•          % 

to  give  the  liquor  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  the  public  street,  thereby  exhibitmg  his  weak- 

the  state's  government.    Switzerland  has  shown  ncss  or  his  vice  to  the  public.     He  buys  his 

what  can  be  done  by  such  means.    The  govern-  bottle  and  empties  it  as  he  goes  along. 

rhfnaS  ?o?.Umption'oVaiS*''sS"Sl  „  F™"}  *«?  fscussion  before  the  chamber, 

crease  increases  the  well-being  of  the  people  at  Kussia  learned  that  national  monopoly  or  the 

large,  while  it  gives  better  returns  from  all  the  liquor  business  has  a  political  as  well  as  an 

systems  of  taxation.  economical  and  financial  bearing.    When  die 

The  $75o,ocx)  appropriated  for  the  tern-  wine-shops  belong  to  the  state  they  cannot  be 

perance  societies  for  the  year  1907  is  of  small  opened  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities, 

importance  compared  to  $3,800^^00  paid  out  and  whatever  is  said  in  the  wine-shop  is  said 

by  the  state  for  the  consumers  of  eau-Je^e.  before  the  state.    The  directors  of  die  wine 

As  the  temperance  societies  were  not  ad^-  markets  and  warehouses  are  employees  of  the 

quate  to  their  task,  the  G)undl  of  Bishops  state.    Therefore  revolutionary  propaganda 

advised  the  government  to  turn  the  work  in  a  wine-^op  is  impossible. 
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MR.  BRYAN  EXPLAINED. 

I  *HE  mystcr>'  of  Mr.  Bnan's  continued  method  than  before.     He  has  learned  how  to 

^       hold  on  his  part},  is  what   Mr.  James  organize.     Formerly  he  was  simply  a  supreme 

Crcelman  attempts  to  explain   in  Pearsons  ' 'hcT  still  the  genial,  anecdotal  -  good  fellow  •- 

Magaztne  for  April.     Twice  rejected  at  the  who  can  live  week-in-and-out  in  railroad  trains, 

polls,  his  bid  for  popular  support  apparently  with  no  steady  companion  but  a  well-worn  trav- 

wcakencd  bv  the  anti-trust  campaign  of  his  9^'^^  ^:  ^'S*'  ^  appetite  that  can  be  satisfied 

.r^.^«.i^«>o    •'«    4.u^     D.^   ur                 4^       AT  bv  anything  from  a  cup  of  cotiee  and  a  hard- 

^ponents    in    the    Republican    part>-,    Mr.  boiled  egg   in  a  railway   station  to  a  banquet 

Bryan   still   looms   up  as   Democrac>- s  only  provided  by  a   Democratic  committee,   with   a 

acknowledged  leader.  plowboy's  handshake  that  has  become  discrimi- 

\Vhat  adds  to  the  mvsten'  is  Mr.  Br\'an's  "?^'"«  through   long  practice,  and  a  smile  as 

Iw^w^^^lr^rr  r^^r,.^^^'.*^,  '.^  ' i«^^«» .  plcasant  35  3.  har\est  moon. — vet  behind  the  good 

increasing  prosperity  in  defeat :  fellowship,  the  stirring  oratoiV.  and  the  easy  epi- 

In  spite  of  his  tv^o  historic  defeats,  in  spite  of  grams  there  is  an  indescribable,  invading  some- 

the   fact  that  his   followers  usually   see  onlv  a  ^^^"8  that  speaks  of  a  new  Br>'an,  a  Bryan  who 

nimbus    of    martyrdom    alxjut    his    comfortable  knows   how  to  take  care  of  himself,  a  sophis- 

form,   Mr.   Bryan   has   continued   to  prosper   in  ticated,  calculating  business  man   who  has  dis- 

political  adversity.  covered  the  money  value  of  continued  publicity. 

He  has  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  most  j                   i     t  r      ti            i             i        «     « 

of  it  safely  invested  in  United  States  brands;  he  ^n  a   word,   Mr.   Br>an  has  reduced   the 

owns  a  handsome  residence,  surrounded  by  am-  profession  of  politics  to  an  honest  trade.    But 

pie  lands;  and  his  income  is  greater  than  that  of  the  man's  absolute  honesty  and  cleanness 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  ^r  ^,.,^^^^^   \r^    r'^.-^i^,^^ u^  ^     j^  u* 

Yet  his  shrewd  attention  to  the  profitable  side  «»  PU'Pose  Mr.  Creelman  makes  no  doubt 

of  his  popularity,  his  steady  thrift  in  acquiring  whatever: 

wealth,  his  grovv-ing  dimensions  as  a  proprietor,  whate^-er  may  be  said  of  him,  Mr.  Bryan  is 

have  not  lessened  h.s  hold  upon  the  imagination  ^j^^out  perfidy  or  double-dealing.    He  is  a  man 

of  the  great  propertyless  multitudes,  who  see  in  ^^  ^j^^^^  convictions  and  straightforward  mcth- 

htm  only  the  unstained   unterrified  champion  of  ^^     ^^           sometimes  confound  a  stately  and 

the  poor,  and  demand  his  renomination  for  the  resounding  fluency  of  speech  with  constrictive 

Presidency,  defeat  or  no  defeat  statesmanship;  he  may  mistake  the  art  of  epi- 

Mr.  Bryan  s  unquestionable  honesty  will  not  g^ammatization  for  the  science  of  govemniSt. 
explain  this  remarkable  situation  for  in  his  own  ^„^  ^^jj  ^^  distinguish  the  difference  between  an 
party  there  are  able  and  eloquent  men  who  suf-  y^^^^^^  ^^^^-^^  J^  ^  ^^^^  principle ;  but  he  has 
fercd  political  death  rather  than  yield  their  con-  „^^^^  ^^^  ^  ,j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^-^^^    his  word  is  pure 
victions   to    his    leadership.     His   genius   as   a  j^  ^„j  j,^  ^  ^ts  in  the  open, 
chooser  of  policies  will  not  account  for  his  con-  **                      ^                    *^ 
tinued  power,  for  the  free-silver  issue  has  been  Mr.  Creelman  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 
ground  to  dust  under  the  feet  of  history,  the  follows: 
plea  for  an  immediate  abandonment  of  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  discredited,  and  even  Mr.  Bryan  The   explanation    of   Mr.    Bryan's   wonderful 
himself  shrinks  from  government  ownership  of  reascendancy  is  to  be  found  principally  in  his 
railways  as  a  political  program.     Nor  will  per-  discovery  of  a  system  by  which  honest  political 
sistency  as  a  candidate  or  eloquence  as  an  orator  agitation  can  be  made  financially  successful  and 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  for  the  dwin-  thus  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  regardless  of  dc- 
dled  reputations  of  David  B.  Hill  and  Bourke  feat,  and  in  the  sinister  reputation  of  the  prin- 
Cockran    plead    convincingly    against    such    a  cipal  men  who  have  thus  far  sought  to  prevent 
theory.  his    leadership.     As   compared    with    the    Wall 

T«         t-'nyr-n           1.                        \/r  Street  manipulators,   stained  lawyers,  and  cor- 

1  wo  things  Mr.  Bryan  has  yet,  says  Mr.  ^upt  politicians  who  have  attempted  to  seize  con- 

Crcclman,  which  he  had  in  the  roaring  free-  trol  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Bryan, 

silver  campaign  of  1896, — his  gift  of  oratory  with  all  his  faults,  rises  like  a  tower  of  strength. 

and  his  campaign  smile.    In  addition  he  has  J^^,,*^!  ^.'^f  J^  spinning  ^s^^ly  i^Te 

acquired    renown    as    a    successful    money-  nerves  of  an  overwrought  people;  it  may  be  a 

maker.     This  new  acquirement  has  more  or  slow  moral  revolution,  swinging  tidelike  from 

less  affected  his  manner  of  thinking  and  work-  party  to  party ;  it  may  be  a  recognition  of  the  en- 

•  during  power  of  an  unsullied  manhood,  coupled 

^*  with  an  incomparable  tongue;  it  may  be  a  mere 

Age,  experience,  and  worldly  prosperity  have  habit,  or  it  may  be  a  mood  of  despair  in  which 

cured  Mr.  Bryan  of  a  certain  apparent  reckless-  all   candidates  retire  in   favor  of  the  one  man 

ness  of  the  opinions  of  others.     He  has  more  who  has  learned  how  to  make  defeat  pay. 
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BUYING  BONDS. 

'  I  ^O    many    investors    the    statement    that  rests  more  especially  upon  honest  and  efficient 

^       ''  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds  "  might  management  than  any  other  one  thing. 

be  made  a  little  differently, — thus:  Many   railroad   bonds   which   are  consid- 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  the  best  bonds."  ered  to  be  among  "  the  best  "  will  be  referred 
At  present  most  securities  are  low-priced ;  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
but  many  are  not  cheap.     The  panic,  which  When  it  comes  to  publicrutility  bonds,  how- 
forced  thousands  of  wealthy  bondholders  to  ever,  the  investor  must  remember  that  his 
sell  out  for  what  they  could  get,  certainly  did  only  chance  to  be  sure  of  getting  one  of  "  the 
create  bargains  in  the  list  of  standard  munic-  best "  is  to  have  his  purchase  recommended 
ipal,  railroad,  and  public-utility  bonds.     But  by  a  high-class  banking-house.     Street  rail- 
when  one  comes  to  the  "  industrials," — ^bonds  way  and  gas  and  electric-light  companies  can- 
of   tobacco,   steel,   leather,   and   other  such  not  be  judged  from  the  outside,  like  rail- 
manufacturing  companies, — it  is  well  to  be  roads.     Here  information  is  required  which, 
very  wary.  generally  speaking,  is  owned  and  will  be  im- 
parted only  by  the  specially  interested  bank- 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  we  are  at  the  ing-house  of  high  reputation, 
begmnmg    of    a    depression    m    the    mdustnal  xt        -.u  *.  -.iT   u*  u         j     u      j            j 
world,  n6  matter  how  intrinsically  sound  the  .    ^^^  that  the  high-grade  bonds  are  down 
bonds  of  industrial  corporations  may  be,  it  is  in  price,  how  soon  will  they  go  up  ?    A  safe 
not  unlikely  that  many  of  them  may  be  pur-  answer  to  this  question  is  that  they  will  go 
chased  later  on  at  cheaper  prices,  owing  to  the  ^^^p  before  anything  else  does.    That  they  will 
smaller   volume  of   business  transacted   during  \.  u    i           u     J^«^  •              j  i.     ^i.      ^i. 
such  periods  and  the  consequent  falling  off  of  ^f^}^  ^9^^  about  it  is  argued  by  the  author 
earnings.  of     A  Time  to  Buy  Bonds,    m  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. . 

This  warning  is  sounded  by  Charles  Lee       ,,,,  .^ •  j         u    j  tu- 

c       -1  •     o                Tj        11      L     ^'       ^    ^u  When  money  goes  down  bonds  go  up.    This 

bcovil  in  Success.     He  calls  attention  to  the  js  the  reason:  the  large  amount  of  money  that 

slight  loss  of  income,  even  during  years  of  is   seeking  employment   and   which  cannot  be 

"  bad  times,"  recorded  by  many  good  rail-  loaned  naturally  goes  into  the  safest  and  most 

roads,  and  many  companies  supplying  light  -ailaWe  -^j-. -djhjs^s  J^n^^g.e^r^ 

or  water  or  street  transportation  to  prosper-  cially  after  a  long  financial  depression,  people 

ous  communities.  want  their  investments  to  be  as  safe  as  possible. 

They  remember  the   suspension  of  banks,  the 

In  this  connection  it  is  imi>ortant  for  the  in-  failure  of  trust  companies,  the  manipulation  of 

vestor  to  keep  in  mind  that  railroads  do  a  diver-  funds,  so  they  turn  to  bonds  which  combine  se- 

sified  business.    For  example,  they  carry  passen-  curity,  income,  and  profit. 

gers,  United  States  mail,  grain,  lumber,  agricul-  Other  conditions  besides  the*  money  madcet 

tural '  products  and  implements,  and  all  classes  will  help  to  increase  the  demand  for  bonds  this 

of   commodities;    whereas,    industrial    corpora-  yesLt,    One.  for  example,  is  the  proposed  cur- 

tions  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  particular  rency  legislation. 

line  of  industry  they  may  be  engaged  in,  and  Again,  this  is  a  Presidential  year,  and  one  of 

any  decline  in  the  demand  for  their  output,  or  its  traditions  is  that  business  shall  be  unsettled. 

conditions    bringing   about   lower   prices,   have  In  the  past  this  has  meant  that  man3r  business 

their  effect  upon  the  earnings.     On  the  other  men,  intead  of  putting  more  money  into  their 

hand,  public-utility  corporations,  especially  street  business,  have  put  it  into  bonds. 

railways,  are  even  less  subject  to  adverse  condi-  Therefore,  as  the  man  or  woman  with  sav- 

tions  in  the  general  business  world  than  are  the  in^s  or  other  funds  to  invest  can  readily  see,  if 

railroads.  this  is  likely  to  be  a  fa|ond  year,  as  there  is  every  m* 

Such  corporations  are  dependent,  almost  ex-  dication  it  will  be,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds. 

SteyTe"rvf  a„rw"ht tn^dl  ^JS^S  "  MUKiaPALS  "  OF   HIGHBR  VIBU,. 

^operSln  X"  iSerXd'^'s't^llyTS  Even    such    high-grade    mvestmentt. 

cities,  and  possessing  franchises  which  arc  fair  niuniapal    bonds    reflect    in    their   lowered 

and  reasonable,  their  intrinsic  investment  value  prices  the  recent  money-market  disturbances. 
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There  are  actually  many  opportunities  now  taxes.     If  any  property-holder  refuses  to  pay 

to     purchase     excellent     **  municipals  "     so  his  tax,  his  land  will  be  sold  by  the  city  and 

cheaply  as  to  yield  the  investor  much  more  its  taxes  deducted  before  any  private  mort- 

than  4  per  cent,  on  his  money.  gages  can  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 

Some    of    the    counties,    school    districts,  sale  of  the  property, 

towns,  cities,  and  villages  of  the  South  and  "  The  city  is  not  a  *  boom  *  town,  nor  is  it 

West  offer  securities  which  may  wisely  be  dependent  on  a  single  industry.    It  is  a  sound 

bought  by  the  most  prudent  investor.    They  and  thriving  center  of  agriculture  and  manu- 

are    apt    to    yield    much    more    than    most  facture. 

bonds  of  populated  Eastern  communities  "  Finally,  we  have  employed  lawyers  of 
which  are  legal  for  savings-banks  of  New  eminence  in  this  special  field  of  research  to 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  in  look  into  the  city*s  debt  limit.  It  is  pro- 
greater  demand.  But  the  investor  can  take  vided  by  the  State  in  which  this  city  is  situ- 
his  profit  through  buying  some  Southern  or  ated  that  no  municipality  may  enter  into  a 
Western  municipal  and  still  feel  that  his  debt  greater  than  7  per  cent,  of  its  property 
money  is  perfectly  safe,  provided  only  that  value  as  determined  by  its  assessors.  Our 
the  bonds  are  recommended  to  him  by  a  lawyers  inform  us  that  even  with  this  new 
banking-house  which  is  responsible.  issue  of  bonds  the  city  is  well  within  its  7 

Many  banking-houses  are  known  as  "  spe-  per  cent,   limit,   and   that   no  legal   tangles 

cialists    in    municipals."      Such    firms    have  may  be  anticipated  which  will  prevent  the 

built  up  a  corps  of  experts  upon  whose  ad-  principal  and  interest  of  these  bonds  beikig 

vice  they  rely   in   making  purchases  which  paid  when  due." 

they  can   recommend  to  investors.     I^t  us  The  value  of  this  service  to  the  investor  is 

see  just  what  such  a  house  would  do  for  the  explained  by  M.  K.  Baker,  writing  on  "  Mu- 

man  who  insisted  upon  more  than  4  per  cent,  nicipal  Bonds,"  in  the  Ticker  Magazine: 

on  his  investment,  provided   that  he  could  ^           1    ..     j          ,  r                     ... 

1^  .          1             •                    11    u               .   •  •  ^o  supply  the  demand  for  expert  opinion  and 

obtain  such  ^cunty  as  a  well-chosen  munici-  ^r  facilities  to  handle  securities  in  large  amounts 

pal  has  to  offer.  the  modern  bond-house  has  sprung  up,  acting  as 

,  intermediary  between  the  *'  producer  "  and  **  con- 

THE  BANKERS  SERVICE.  sumer,"  and  giving  the  municipality  the  bene- 

^  fit  of  its  ability  to  take  up  and  pay  for  large 

To  him  the  banker  might  say :  "  Here  is  amounts  at  one  time  in  order  that  it  may  have 

the  bond  of  a  Western  city  qf  50,000  popula-  immediate  use  of  the  money,  and  giving  to  the 

*.;<x^       nru^    :^«.^^^o«-    or,^    ,^^;r,^;,^oi    ^t    «.v.;^  investor  the  benefit  of  its  investigation  of  the 

tion       The    interest    and    principal    of    this  ^^^^-^  ^^  ^^^  municipality  and  the  regularity  of 

bond  will  be  paid  directly  out  of  the  city  s  the  issue. 


HIGH   INCOME   WITH   PEACE  OF  MIND. 


H 


ERE  is  the  question  before  the  average  To  find  these  railroads  of  high  credit  and 

investor  who  has  wisely  decided  against  to   buy  their  bonds   now,   w  hile  prices  arc 

industrial  bonds,  no  matter  how  cheap  they  marked  down  all  along  the  line,  is  the  ambi- 

seem,  and  has  turned  to  the  rails  instead :  tion  of  prudent  investors,  large  and  sm^ll, — 

"Which  railroads  have  the  best  credit?"  the  laborer,  hunting  higher  interest  for  his 

Just  now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  hoard  now  in  the  savings  banks ;  the  woman 

worth  money  to  those  investors  who  must  dependent  on  her  income,  and  ignorant  of 

have  peace  of  mind,  together  with  the  largest  financial  details ;  the  retired  business  man. 

possible  income  per  year.    The  railroads  are  To  these,  and  all  the  other  possessors  of 

bidding  high  for  money  this  spring.     This  money  who  wish  to  invest  it  safely,  the  list 

means  that  railroad  bonds  are  cheap.     Some  of  railroads  given  below  is  very  significant, 

of  the  roads,  moreover,  are  absolutely  trusted  These  roads  are  picked  out  by  a  writer  in 

to  pay  up  what  they  owe,  interest  and  prin-  the  World's  Work  as  "  perhaps  '  the  select 

cipal,  the  day  it  is  due.     This  means  that  list '  of  our  American   rails."     He  believes 

there  is  now  a  chance  to  get  unusually  high  that  "  to  them  the  conservative  investor  may 

income  on  an  investment  made  under  the  turn  with  perfect  confidence  that  their  bonds 

most  expert  advice, — a  purchase  that  does  will  give  him  ample  security  for  principal 

not  need  to  be  watched.  and  interest." 
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What  bond,  of  each  railroad  in  the  list,  will  How  unreasonable  is  the  owner  of  a  few 

give  an  investor  the  best  net  revenue  for  a  ten-  thoii«;anH  Hnllar^s  whn  talri»«  a  WqIt   Kv  UnA'tna 

year  period  or  longer?    Which  one.  or  two,  of  J^^^^sand  dollars  who  takes  a  risk,  by  lending 

the  bonds  picked  out  will  be  most  satisfactory?  "^^  money  on   poor  credit,   for  the  sake  of 

These   are  tlie  questions   that   the  average   in-  getting  6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.,  when  the 

yestor  will  want  answered.     By  way  of  definite  obligations    of    the    American    railroads    of 

T:X'Z,'t  ^^l^tlJ^lVrL'^^t  highest  credit  are  paying  5  per  cent,  on  sums 

of  interest  to  be  gained  by  buying  it  at  about  ^  ^mall  as  $iooo!      1  he  difference  on  such 

the  present  prices,  and  holding  it  until  it  is  paid  £'  sum  is  only  $io  or  $20  a  year,  not  nearly 

°^*  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  in- 

Road.                 Bond.                      p^?ct.  Permit  vcstor's  peace  of  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

Pennsylvania...  Long  Island  ref..  1049 4       4.60  possible  loss  of  the  $IOOO. 

New  Haven Debenture,  convertible 0       5.00 

Lake  Shore N.  Y.  C.  equip.,  1918,  etc.  .5       5.10  "  povvprttrt  f<!  "     a  vn     "  npnPMTrTDVC  " 

.Northwestern...  Debenture.    1921.... 5       4.90  ^t;:^ vtRllBLEb         AND         DEBENTURES. 

(ireat  Northern.. C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.,  1921 4       4.60  T,.,^  ^x  4.U      •                      ^'         j    •      .u      / 

iiihiois Central. .Coll.  trust,  1952 4      4.30  ^ ^o  ^^  ^"6  issues  mentioned  m  the  forc- 

BurUngton Iowa  Div.,  s.  f.,  1919 5      4.60  going  list  are  really  not  ''  bonds  "  at  all  as 

The  author  could  have  added  point  to  his  a  great  many  people  understand  the  word. 

approval  of  these  roads  if  he  had  stated  the  We  refer  to  the  New^   Haven  convertibles 

number  of  consecutive  years  during  which  and   the   Northwestern   debentures.     These 

each  of  them  has  paid  dividends  on  its  com-  particular  issues  are  very  desirable  and  high- 

mon  stock.     The  list  would   have   read  as  class  investments,  and  yet  "  debentures  "  and 

follows:      The     Pennsylvania,     forty-eight  "convertibles"  in  general  do  not  carry  out 

years;  the  New  Haven,  thirty-six  years;  the  the  popular  idea  that  a  "bond"  must  be 

Lake    Shore,    thirty-seven    years    (excepting  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  something 

only  the  two  years  of  1885-6)  ;  the  North-  or  other.     Debentures  and  convertibles  are 

western,  thirty  years;  the  Great  Northern,  practically  the  notes,  or  promises  to  pay,  of 

eighteen  years;  the   Illinois  Central,  forty-  the  corporation  issuing  them.     Thus,  their 

three  years;  the  Burlington,  thirty-five  years,  value  and  their  market  price  will  be  high 

This  is  a  very  reassuring  condition  to  the  only  if  the  issuing  corporations  enjoy   the 

prospective    bondholder.      Railroads    which  highest  credit,  as  is  the  case  with  die  two 

have  been  able  to  take  care  of  their  stock-  issues  in  question. 

holders  during  one  panic  after  another  may  Some  debentures,  however,  are  protected 

well  be  trusted  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  by  an  agreement  with  a  trustee  into  which 

debts,   which,   of  course,   must  be  satisfied  the  railroad  company  has  entered.     This  is 

before  any  stock  dividends  are  paid.    And  it  of  value  to  the  buyer  of  a  debenture,  because 

is  worthy  of  note  that  even  the  present  severe  it   usually   provides   that   the   trustee  shall 

losses  in  railroad  earnings  all  over  the  coun-  certify  the  bonds,  and  thus  keep  their  num- 

try  are  not  expected  to  affect  even  the  divi-  her  down  to  the  authorized  amount. 

deiids  on  any  of  these  roads,  except  to  reduce  Another  advantage  of  a  trust  agreement  is 

tliem  possibly  in  two  or  three  cases.  found  by  "  Financier  "  in  the  North  Ameri' 

The  author  of  the  list  given  above  prefers  ^^n  Review,  '*  in  the  fact  that,  in  case  of 

the  second  and  third  bonds  mentioned,  for  the  violation   of  any  of  the  covenants  by  the 

average  investor.     He  says  "  the  reason  why  lailroad,  the  trustee,  as  a  representative  of 

these  are  probably  the  cheapest  of  the  list  is  the  bondholders,  is  in  a  position  to  take  what- 

found    in    the   fact   that   both    issues   were  ever  steps  may  be  proper  to  protect  their 

*  emergency   issues,' — that  is,  were  put  out  interests." 

during    the    present    stringency.      Probably,  While,  debenture  bonds  arc  not  secured  by  a 

when  times  come  back  to  normal,  these  two  Hen  on  any  specific  property  of  the  company, 

bonds  will  be  hard  to  buy  at  their  present  there  is   frequently  inserted  in  the   indenture, 

.       »»                                   ^  covenng  the  rights  of  the  bondholders,  a  pro- 

'^'^'rr      ,         .       ,         1  .  t    .      1           J.      /  .v**s»^"  tbat,  so  long  as  any  of  the  debenture 

After  learning  how  high  is  the  credit  of  bonds  are  outstanding  and  unpaid,  the  railroad 

railroads  such  as  these,  after  being  told  that  company  will  not  make  any  new  mortg[age  upon 

their    direct   obligations   can   be   bou^t   to  fts  railroad  without  also  thereby  including  there- 

.11               i_      ^                ^     ^u        •    I  •-.*.!  *"  every  bond  issued  under  the  indenture  eaualhr 

.Mcld  as  much  as  5  per  cent.,  there  is  little  ^^  „^bly  with  other  bonds  issued  undSliS 

excuse  for  the  investor  dependent  upon  in-  secured  by  any  such  mortgage.    The  Lake  Sbofe 

come,  and  the  one  who  should  consider  safety  *  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  has 

first  of  all,  to  risk  or  lose  his  money.    Par-  ^.  •?fi*?„r  »l*^*5"f  <>"*»'«•«??«.  •««>.  ^ 

ticularly  is  this  the  case  where  only  «  «nall  ?2S.er"i!^«  ^  Z^'.S'^^^t- 

sum  is  in  question.  eluding  the  outstanding  debentures. 
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With   the   "  convertible  "   bond,   likewise,        H  convertible  bonds  are  purchased  at  a  quota- 
there   is   a   fundamental    difiference    from    a  tion  under  par,  it  follows  that  they  represent  a 

.^^^•^.•oo^^wr  r>r.*.^    i^   fU^*-  *-u^  k««j k«  ^^^^  "po"  ^hc  stoclc  at  a  price  below  the  exchange 

promissory  note,   in   that  the  bond   may  be  ^ate  named  in  the  bond 

converted  by  its  owners  into  the  issuing  com-        Most  convertible  bonds  may  be  called  for  pay- 

pany*s  stock.     Good  convertibles  thus  are  to  rnent  by  the  issuing  company  upon  giving  proper 

be   recommended   particularly   at   times  like  P^^jf^-    ^he  price  at  which  they  are  redeemable 

4.u«        ^       *        u        4.U       *     1         £    '  ..     *  IS,  however,  usually  well  above  the  issue  price, 

the   present,   when   the  stocks   of   important  ^^^  an  opportunity  is  always  to  be  given  to  the 

railroads  are  selling  at  very  low  prices,  be-  holder  to  convert  his  bonds  into  stock  prior  to 

cause  the  rise  in  value  which  the  stocks  are  the   date   on    which   they   are   to  be   redeemed, 

expected  to  show,  with  the  approach  Of  better  should  he  so  elect  ,  .  ,     ,     ,       , 
'               -11           ,                            '       ^       .       .           Ine  period  during  which  the  bonds  are  con- 
times,   will   produce  a  proportionate   rise   in  vertible  may  be  deferred  for  several  years  after 
value  on  the  part  of  the  bonds  which  may  be  the  date  of  issue  of  the  bonds,  or  may  be  limited 
converted  into  said  stock.     The  convertible  to  a  portion  only  of  their  term, 
bond,  of  course,  may  not  rise  as  much  as  the         .         1 1-  •       i  •      i       i 
stock,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a        ^^  additional  security  has  been  given  to 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a  certain  ^^"^^  convertibles  by  an  agreement  similar  to 
time,  and  thus  is  safer.    The  stock  of  a  rail-  ^^^  ?^^.  ^^  ^°"\^  debentures,— namely,  that 
road  might  sink  to  a  fraction  of  its  par  value  ^^^  ^^^"^"2  ^°^^s  ^^^^1  not  place  any  new 
while  the  convertibles  remained  high.  mortgage  on  its  property. without  including 

the  convertibles.     The  Atchison  convertible 
The  terms  upon  which  the  bonds  may  be  con-  4  per  cents,  of  1955  and  5  per  cents,  of  1917 
verted  into  stock  vary  greatly.     Some  bonds  are  nrotprfed  in  fhi*Q  wjiv 
convertible  into  stock  at  par.     Others  are  ex-  are  protected  in  tnis  way. 
changeable  for  stock  below  par,  and  still  others         1  he  purchaser  of  a  debenture  or  of  a  con- 
for  stock  above  par.     The   Pennsylvania  Rail-  vertible  bond,  however,  must  remember  that 
road  convertible  3^  per  cent,  bonds  of  1915  are  {„  general  he  is  buying  a  promissory  note, 
convertible  into  stock  at  150  per  cent,  of  their      -.^^^  „«o^^,,^«j  ..^  ..,;«.k     *\^     '-^  1  -. 
par  value,-that  is.  bonds  to  the  face  value  of  ^3^^^^  unsecured  or  without  security  equal  to 
$15,000  are  convertible  into  stock  to   the  face  that  of  a  mortgage  on  some  particular  prop- 
value  of  $10,000.    The  Union  Pacific  4  per  cent.  erty.    This  narrows  the  desirable  investment 
convertibles  are  exchangeabk  for^common^stock  j^  ^^ese  two  classes  to  roads  of  the  best  possi- 

differlntl^t^hr^ondr ?ep?eYent  T"  calf '^'^upon  "e  credit,  such  as  those  already  recommended 

Union  Pacific  common  at  175.  in  these  pages. 


CALCULATING  THE   BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 

A  MERICA  is  doing  less  business  this  year  $7.9862,  whereas  a  year  before  that  date  it 

than  last.     But  in  many  cases  the  com-  was  $9.1293,  undoubtedly  shows  that  prices 

mercial  reports  and  other  arithmetical  esti-  are  being  cut  right  down  the  line.     But  it  is 

mates  of  the  present  depression  look  worse  not  so  alarming  when  one  considers  that  the 

than  they  are,  because  the  custom  is  to  com-  prices  for  March  i,  1907,  were  the  highest 

pare  them  with  the  corresponding  figures  of  on  record. 
a  year  ago.     Now,  it  must  be  remembered 

that  a  year  ago  America  was  running  full  "'^'^'^  clearings   less   by  one-sixth   or 
blast  in  almost  every  department.     A  slow-  more. 

down  had  to  come.  The  total  value  of  the  checks  exchanged 

(t  ,»  at  all  American  clearing-houses  would  seero 

THE        INDEX    NUMBER       IS    LOW.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  J^„  ^^  ^  ^^;^j  ^^^^ 

Take  the  case  of  commodity  prices :  Brad-  last  year,  but  there  is  a  more  cheerful  view 

street's  shows  each  month  an  "  index  num-  to  take.   It  will  be  found  that  the  decrease  in 

ber,"  which  represents  the  prices  per  pound  New  York  City  clearings  are  much  heavier 

of  different  groups  of  commodities,  such  as  than  for  any  other  section  of  the  country, 

breadstuffs,    live    stock,    provisions,    fruits,  Now,  a  large  part  of  this  decrease  may  be 

building  materials,  metals,  etc.    These  prices,  traced  to  the  fact  that  last  spring  w^as  a  time 

averaged   into  this  "  index  number,"  mark  of  tremendous  activity  on   the   New  York 

very  accurately  the  changes  in  trade,  Indus-  stock    market.      Brokers'    checks    for    large 

try,  and  demand.     Now,  to  read  that  the  amounts,  representing  the  purchase  and  sde 

"index  number"  for  March   i,   1908,  was  of  stocks  and^  bonds,  were  actively  circulat- 
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ing,  whereas  during  the  past  few  months  the  A  reference  to  the  Statist  in  these  pages 

stock  market  has  shown  abnormal  dullness,  last  month  misquoted  that  publication  in  the 

It   is   therefore  significant   to   see   that   the  matter   of   the   world's   gold    supply.     The 

average  decrease  in  all  sections  of  the  coun-  production,    as    actually    calculated    by    the 

try  with  the  exception  of  New  York  City  Statist,  is  now  $7,500,000  per  week,  or  about 

has  only  been  about  15  per  cent,  this  year.  $390,000,000  annually. 

Thus  it  may  well  be  true  that  actual  trade  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
and  mdustry  have  fallen  on  not  one-third 

but  only  about  one-sixth.  The  iron  and  steel  market  has  been  gradu- 
ally  improving  since  January.     Dun's  Re- 

Too  MUCH  MONEY  IN  THE  BANKS.  ^y^^  g^y^  ^h^^  ^c  ^^  j^^^^  contracts  are  noted 

Money   is  piling   up   in   the   New  York  »"  any  department,  but  small  orders  appear 

banks,  and  is  expected  to  accumulate  even*  constantly,  and  as  the  season  advances  more 

more.     This  is  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sign,  interest  is  shown  in  structural  shapes.    The 

It  shows  confidence  in  the  banks,  but  it  also  best  business,  however,  is  in   farm  supplies 

indicates    the    withdrawal    of   capital    from  an^  material   for  canners.     More   tin-plate 

active  business.     Men  are  out  of  work  who  niiUs  resume  each  week,  shipments  increase 

would   like   to  exchange   their  services   for  steadily,  and  specifications  on  old  contracts 

some  of  that  money;  merchants  have  goods  are  no  longer  held  up." 

stored  that  they  would  Hke  to  sell  in  order  ^  hard  time  for  the  railroads. 
to  open  their  shutdown  plants  and  manufac- 

ture  more  goods.  ^"^  "^^^^  disconcerting  trade  reports  are 

A  further  concentration  of  money  in  New  ^^^^^e  of  railroad  earnings.    They  are  steadily 

York  is  prophesied   by  the   London  Statist,  falling  off,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 

which  believes  that  America  may  soon  ship  compared  with  figures  for  the  late  winter  of 

back  some  of   the   gold   it  borrowed   from  ^907,  vyhich  themselves  were  somewhat  dis- 

Europe  during  the  panic.  appointing,    owing    to   severe   weather    and 

„,,    .   1     XT       ^r    1  u    1           J  •      •    i_  •  hindrance  to  traffic. 

What  the  New  York  banks  are  doing  is  being  T»k«    ^^^^o*,    ^»^»:«^«»    x^J    *,u^    ^     *.u       x 

effected  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  otheT  ^  ^^    g^^^^    earnmgs    for    the    month    of 

banks  of  the  country,  and  if  trade  remains  very  I'ebruary  were  about  lO  per  cent,  less  than 

depressed,  and  the  demand  for  cash  is  unusually  last  year.     The  first  week  in  March  showed 

small,  we  shall  probably  witness  a  great  reduc-  a  further  decrease  to  about  I2j^  per  cent. 

tion  in  the  amount  of  national  bank  notes  in  cir-  t>^-.j.*^^^**.  o«„o  4.k««.  "  «.u«  ^•.-™«.  *-«  j*^^ 

culation.    But  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  ^ [ads tree ts  says  that      the  present  tendency 

the  amount  of  circulating  medium  that  will  be  of  these  data  resembles   in  many  ways  the 

effected   by  the  repayment  of  deposits  to  the  trend  displayed  in   1894,  except  that  losses 

Treasury  and  the  restriction  of  the  note  circu-  ^j^^s  far  recorded  are  not  so  heavy  as  the 

lation,  money  is  expected  to  become  so  plentiful  .              1                      ^  j    •      ..u  ^                r. 

that  gold  shipments  to  this  side  (Europe)  may  maximum   decreases  noted   in   that  year  of 

result.  hard  times. 


THE   PROBLEM  OF   RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


w 


HEN  two  busy  Americans  meet,  after  tion  for  past  misconduct.    Such  dangers  can- 

they  have  discussed  politics  and  per-  not  be  estimated  by  reading  the  statistics  of 

sonalities,  one  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  the  other:  the  road's  success  in  former  years. 

**  Which  railroad  stocks  do  you  like  best?  "  If  -this  situation  is  fully  realized  by  the 

Now  that  shares   in  important  railroads  hopeful  investor,  if  his  purchase  represents 

are  selling  for  half  of  last  year's  prices,  many  money  not  needed  for  income,  some  or  all 

people  are  tempted  to  invest,  even  if  it  is  only  of  which   may  be  lost  without  embarrass- 

a  few  hundred  dollars.    The  first  considera-  ing  him,  then  he  may  well  consult  with  his 

tion  in  this  case  should  be  the  risk.     The  banker  as  to  the  best  stocks  at  the  present  .low 

buyer  of  a  few  shares  of  railroad  stock  be-  figures. 

comes  a  partner  in  a  strenuous  business ;  yet  he  Many  students  of  values  and  of  the  mar- 
has  practically  no  control  over  it.  Even  if  ket  believe  that  prices  of  good  stocks  will  not 
his  business  can  stand  its  inevitable  l6sses  go,  or  will  not  stay,  much  lower  than  they 
during  the  present  business  depression,  it  may  are  now.  The  financial  editor  of  Leslie's 
be  radically  hurt  by  State  or  federal  prosecu-  Weekly  writes  as  follows: 
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Recalling,  as  I  vividly  do,  the  happenings  of  ary,  while  its  gross  income  fell  off  only   1 9 
three  great  Wall  Street  and  business  panics,  I  ^ent.,   its  net   income   shrunk   59.3   per 

do  not  forget  that  tlic  lesson  each  one  has  sue-  V,        k  U  -j^  ^    r 

cessively  impressed  upon  my  mind  has  been  that  c^'^^m  more  than  nali. 

the  time  to  buy  stocks  to  the  best  advantage  is        But    in    general,   when    the   figures   show 

when  every  one  else  seems  most  eager  to  sell.    I  that  It  is  costing  a  certain  railroad  very  much 

do  not  say  that  prices  are  lower  to-day  in  every  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^jj        j^       j^^ 

mstance   than   thev   will    be    in    a   month,   three       riru        l  i   '         in         ^• 

months,  or  a  year' from  now;  but  I  believe,  re-  ^^  the  tact  that  there  are  fewer  dollars  for  it 

gardless  of  the  immediate   future,  that  the  in-  to  earn,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  unfavor- 

vestor  with  monev  who  buys  C(mservativelv  and  able  to  that  railroad 

cautiously  will  have  no  reason,  with  due  patience,        -phe  Erie,  for  example,  a  road  of  many 

to  regret  his  action  in  due  tune,  and  that  may  ,  ,         i_  i   /       t  i        • 

be  before  the  close  of  the  current  year.  troubles,  showed  for  January  a  loss  m  gross 

of  only  13.6  per  cent.,  less  than  one-seventh, 

MR.   MUXSEY  IS  COxXFIDENT.  u  'i  *.    •  J  j  -.u 

whereas  its  net  mcome  decreased  more  than 

.One  of  the  few  people  whose  price-predic-  three-quarters! 
tionsare  both  available  and  interesting  is  Mr.  The  stronger  railroads  made  a  much  bet- 
Frank  Munsey.  In  his  own  magazine  he  ter  performance.  The  Union  Pacific,  the 
writes:  "  That  the  trend  of  prices  is  upward,  Pennsylvania,  the  Atchison,  although  they 
and  has  been  upward  for  the  last  two  months,  had  as  much  less  business  to  handle  as  the 
is  certain.  And  that  this  improvement  will  average,  lost  only  from  a  quarter  to  a. third 
go  on  until  higher  levels  are  reached  seems  of  the  net  earnings  they  enjoyed  last  year, 
equally  certain  to  me."  The   Reading,   an  admirably  operated    rail- 

This  lull  in  the  shipment  of  goods,  the  closing  road,  actually  lost  a  smaller  per  cent,  in  net 

down  of  certain  factories,  the  special  inactivity  than  it  did  in  gross. 

in  the  building  trade,  and  the  practical  cessation        The    figures    above    are    taken    from    the 

of  extensions  and  repairs  on  the  part  of  rail-  ^^^n  g^^^^^  Journal,  which  comments  on  the 
roads,  naturally  and  unavoidably  make  a  big  re-      .        .  ...  ,<  .^,      .  ,  , , 

duction  in  the  freight  business  of  the  country.  situation  as  follows:      The  mternal  troubles 

But  the  movement  of  merchandise  will  start  of  the  railroads,  diie  chiefly  to  higher  wage 

up  in  another  month  or  so,  and  from  that  time  schedules     accompanying     shorter     working 

on  there  will  be  increased  activity  on  the  part  ^        ^^^  ^^^  advance  in  the  cost  of  some  of 

of  all   the   transportation   companies,   the    rail-  ^i  •     .     ,  ,.  •!_!      ^ 

roads,  and  the  steamship-lines.  ^^e   principal    supplies,    are    responsible    for 

^  the  great  disparity  between  the  decrease  in 

WHICH    RAILROADS  ARE   ECONOMIZING?  ,f  „^j   ,1_  _..Ju  i.._.  a : .  »» 

The  man  who  decides  to  buy  railroad 
stock,  at  a  time  of  business  contraction  like 
the  present,  will  do  well  to  pick  out  those        Admiration  of  the  annual  reports  of  Amer- 

roads  which  show  a  capacity  for  living  ofE  ican  railroads,  coming  from  an  expert  and 

their  own  fat.     These  a  2  the  roads  whose  disinterested    source,    is    comforting    to    in- 

rails  and  engines  and  cars  are  so  new  or  so  vestors.     An   engineering   correspondent  of 

well    repaired    that    expenses    for    "  mainte-  the  London  Statist  comments  on  the  wealth 

nance  "  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  whose  of  useful  details  which  the  stockholder  of  an 

managements  are  equal   to  the  problem  of  American  railroad  finds  in  its  report.      He 

economizing.  mentions  particularly  the  Union  Pacific  and 

A  loss  in  **  gross  "  or  total  earnings,  as  the  Illinois  Central.  He  is  especially  im- 
reported  monthly  to  the  newspapers,  is  to  pressed  by  the  minute  particulars  under  the 
be  expected  this  year.  It  usually  means  that  heading  of  "  Equipment,"  which  enable  the 
less  traffic  exists  in  the  railroad*s  territory,  stockholder  to  get  an  idea  of  the  physical  con- 
But  when  the  **  net  "  earnings  shrink  in  dition  of  the  railroad's  engines  and  cars, 
much  greater  proportion  than  the  gross,  then  After  listening  to  so  many  attacks  on 
is  the  time  to  be  suspicious  of  the  road's  phys-  American  railroad  conduct,  after  hearing 
ical  condition  and  its  operating  efficiency.  that  "  they  do  these  things  so  much  better 

Some    roads,    although    excellently    main-  abroad,"  one  feels  relieved   to  read   in  this 

tained  and  managed,  are  still  losing  their  net  authoritative  English  financial  journal  that 

earnings  more  than  is  pleasant  to  contem-  *'  if  the  railway  companies  in   this  country 

plate.     In  such  cases  it  is  often  found  that  (England)  were  to  publish  equally  detailed 

reduction  of  rates  and  increase  of  taxes  have  particulars  of  their  operating  and   of  their 

been   forced   by  local  legislatures.     This   is  construction  departments  in  such  a  form  as 

the  case  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  a  to  make  comparison  easy  it  would  produce  a 

splendidly  conducted  railroad.    During  Janu-  very  great  stimulus  toward  efficiency." 


gross  and  the  much  larger  decrease  in  net.* 

VALUE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


M; 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who  retired  last  year  from 


high  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
iiiici  a  service  of  five  years  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
cabinet,  possesses  beyond  almost  any  other  of 
our  public  men  the  gift  of  lucid  exposition.  He 
can  state  dry  problems  of  coinage,  currency, 
banking,  tariff,  or  other  matters  of  statecraft  in 
a  way  that  holds  the  attention  and  reaches  the 
conviction  of  the  average  citizen.  His  public 
utterances  have  been  many  and  valuable.  It  is 
highly  appropriate  that  a  collection  of  them 
should  be  put  into  accessible  form  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  present  volume, — "  Current 
Issues''  (Appletons), — is  well  arranged,  and  its 
topics  have  to  do  with  many  of  the  questions 
that,  will  be  most  discussed  during  this  political 
year.  The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however,  is 
made  up  of  material  In  the  field  in  which  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  expected  to 
spend  most  of  his  efforts.  Some  of  the  miscella- 
neous speeches  included  in  the  volume  are  full  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  terse  and  witty  observations  upon 
lif  and  men,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  well  in- 
More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a  man  who  once 
received  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
for  President  of  the  United  States  and  who  was 
and  is  believed  by  thousands  of  Americans  to 
have  been  fairly  and  legally  elected  to  that  high 
office.  In  the  appearance  of  his  "  Letters  and 
Literary  Memorials"  (Harpers)  at  this  time 
there  can  certainly  be  no  suspicion  of  undue 
haste  on  the  part  of  his  literary  executor,  Mr. 
John  Bigelow.  The  present  volumes  admirably 
supplement  the  "  Speeches  and  Writings "  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  which  were  published  during  his 
lifetime,  also  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bige- 
low,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  additional 
light  on  many  of  the  chapters  in  the  authorized 
biography  of  Tilden  by  the  same  writer.  The 
letters,  now*  published  in  full  for  the  first  time, 
cover  a  lonp  period  of  American  political  his- 
tory, beginnmg  with  the  administration  of  Van 
Burcn  and  ending  with  that  of  Qeveland.  In 
all  these  years  Mr.  Tilden  was  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Democratic  party.  After  his  election 
as  Governor  of  New  York  and  his  brilliant  re- 
form record  in  that  office,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  State  canals, 
Mr.  Tilden  became  the  national  leader  of  the 
party  and  its  standard-bearer  in  1876.  His  cor- 
respondence with  politicians  and  statesmen 
throughout  the  country  was  carefully  preserved, 
and  as  now  published  it  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing record  of  political  history.  But  hardly  less 
interesting  than  Mr.  Tilden's  own  career  is  that 
of  the  friend  and  literary  associate  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  task  of  editing  these  letters  and 
who  has  now  so  satisfactorily  completed  the 
work  in  the  ninety-first  year  of^his  a^e.  Some- 
thing is  told  of  Mr.  Bigelow  and  his  actiTities 


JOHN   R.   SPEARS. 

as  author,  journalist,  and  diplomat  on  another 
page  of  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
As  an  editor  of  memoirs  his  record  is  unique. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increased  interest  in 
American  naval  affairs  stimulated  by  the  great 
cruise  of  this  year  appears  an  excellent  short 
history  of  the  United  States  navy,  by  John  R. 
Spears  (Scribners).  This  is  more  than  a  mere 
abridgment  of  the  author's  earlier  work,  since  it 
contains  the  freshest  information  regarding  our 
ships-of-war,  in  the  building  and  equipment  of 
which  unusual  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  past  ten  years.  The  book  as  it  stands  is 
the  best  single-volume  summary  of  American 
naval  history  that  has  yet  been  written. 

In  the  rather  ambitious  scries  of  historical 
volumes  which  the  Harpers  are  bringing  out  un- 
der the  general  title  "The  American  Nation:  A 
History  (under  the  general  editorship  of  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart),  Prof  John  HoUaday 
Latane,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  Washington 
and  Lee  Universi^,  contributes  volume  XXV., 
—"America  as  a  World  Power,  189:7  to  1907- 
This  is  the  last  volume  in  the  narrative  text  of 
the  series,  the  two  following  volumes  being  Pro- 
fessor Hart's  own  book  on  national  ideals,  and 
the  index.  The  main  field  of  Professor  Latan6's 
volume  is  the  Spanish  War  of  'gS  and  its  con- 
sequent influences  on  the  spirit  and  policy  of 
the  American  people.  The  work  also,  however, 
includes  a  treatment  of  other  administrative 
questions.     It  really  rounds  out 
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to  control  and  guide  a  second  alien  race  (the 
Turks),  by  whom  they  are  disliked,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  third  race  {the  Egyptians),  in  the 
face  of  the  suspicion,  nol  to  say  hostility,  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  to  do  lliis  successfully,  has 
been  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  Lord  Cromer's  , 
story  deals  with  the  entire  political,  economic, 
and  social  history  of  European  influence  in 
Egypt,  beginning  with  the  famous  Goschen  mis- 
sion ill  November,  1S76,  and  ending  with  his 
own  retirement  and  the  succession  (on  May  6, 
1907)  of  Sir  KEclon  Gorst.  Particularly,  in  fact 
absorbingly,  interesting  is  the  Kreat  English  pro- 
consul's account  of  the  troubles   in  the  Eastern 


JOHN  II.  latanI 

the  political  and  particularly  the  cliplomatic  his- 
tory of  the  past  half  century  in  the  United 
Slates.  Aiming  as  be  does  at  an  exclusively 
objective  treatment,  Professor  Latane  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  telling  th'c  Story  without 
prejudgment  on  the  questions  which  have  been 
only  recently  settled  or  which  still  press  for  set- 
tlement. Just  what  the  Spanish  War  meant  to 
the  American  people,  how  it  brought  the  Unitid 
Slates  out  among  the  great  world  powers  and 
gave  to  the  American  nation  a  new  set  of  inter- 
ests and  purposes. — these  are  the  themes  which 
Professor  Latane  elaborates  with  historical  ac- 
curacy and  illumines  with  his  attractive  style. 

It  was  well  worth  while  for  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  to  apply,  his  facile  pen  and  nourishing 
style  to  the  fascinating  subject  of  old  Virginia. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  histories  of  ex- 
ploration and  colonial  times  is  his  liuok,  "The 
Old  Dominion,  Her  Making  and  Her  Mamiers" 
(Scribner),  including  as  it  does  not  only  the 
hislorj"  and  development  of  the  Slate,  but  a  de- 
.scription  of  the  men  and  the  women  and  the 
manners  and  the  culsoms  that  grew  up  in  it. 
OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

With  a  simple  directness  and  most  admirable 
lucidity  of  style  the  Earl  of  Cromer  gives  us  in 
a  two-volume  account  of  his  steward.ship  in 
Egypt  ("  Modem  Egypt," — Macmillan)  (i) 
"an  accurate  narrative  of  some  of  the  principle 
events  which  have  occurred  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Sudan  since  1876,"  and  (2)  the  results  which 
have  accrued  to  Egypt  from  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  in  1882.  While,  says  Lord 
Cromer,  Egypt  is  nol  the  only  country  in  which 
a  European  civilization  has  "in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  been  grafted  on  a  backward  Eastern 
government  and  society."  nevertheless  "  no 
counterpart  can  be  found  to  the  special  circum- 
stances which  have  attended  the  work  of  Egyp- 
tian reform."    For  one  alien  race  (the  English) 


Sudan  in  the  early  'tto's  of  the  past  century  and 
the  mission  .ind  linal  tragic  death  of  General 
"■  Chinese "  Gordon.  .Mthough  yielding  a  full 
meed  of  praise  lo  the  heroic  Gordon  tor  his  de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice,  the  Earl  of  Cromer  re- 
marks that,  in  spite  of  Gordon's  high  qualities, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  of  his  peculiar  char- 
acter was  a  proper  person  to  send  on  such  an 
extremely  difficult  mission  as  that  of  arranging 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan,"  Gordon  was 
loo  impulsive  and  emotional,  is  his  verdict.  The 
chapters  dealing  with  the  financial  and  economic 
reforms  in  Egypt  are  most  interesting,  and  the 
whole  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  historical 
works  of  the  past  decade. 

In  "The  Coming  Struggle  in  Eastern  Asia" 
(Macmillan)  Mr.  B.  L.  Pulnam-Weale  com- 
pletes the  series  of  tour  works  on  the  Far  East 
which  he  has  issued  during  the  past  five  years, 
all  of  them  based  on  much  travel  and  wide  per- 
Fonal  observation  in  Japan,  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Siberia.  The  preceding  works,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  noticed  more  or  less 
at  length  in  these  pages,  were ;  "  Manchu  and 
Muscovite."  "The  Reshaping  of  Ihe  Far  East," 
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and  "Th«  Truce  in  the  East  and  Its  After- 
math." The  first  mentioned,  which  appeared  in 
ipoji  gave  the  author's  summing-up  of  opinion 
of  the  results 'of  the  Russian  occupation  of^ Man- 
churia. In  this  first  of  the  series  Mr.  Weale 
warmly  commended  Japan's  Manchurian  policy 
as  he  then  saw  it.  In  the  second  work,  '  The 
Reshaping  of  the  Far  East,"  written  toward  the 
close  of  iiXH,  a  later  verdict  was  given  with  a 
description  of  the  condition  of  things  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea,  the  writer  in  his  preface  (to 
quote  his  own  words)  "beinr  compelled  to 
qualify  his  fortner  approval  of  the  policy  of 
Japan  and  to  point  out  that  in  Korea  at  least 
there  has  been  a  grievous  disappointment.'''  In 
'■  The  Truce  in  the  East  and  Its  Aftermath " 
Mr.  Weale  discussed  the  peace  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  Japanese  Government  had  developed  in 
a  direction  entirely  different  from  that  which 
had  heen  anticipated."  He  consequently  con- 
cluded that  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance,  "  in  a  more  comprehensive  form  than 
the  original,  was  a  political  error  of  the  first 
magnitude."  The  last  volume,  "  The  Coming 
Stru^'e  in  Eastern  Asia,"  contains  the  author's 
"  careful   revaluation   of   the   old   forces   in   the 

Far  Eastern  situation  as  they  displayed  them-  a.  l.  putnam-weale, 

selves  during  the  first  half  of  the   year   1907,'' 

The  author's  final  verdict  is  that '■  it  is  oligarchic  i„  ..j^g  Ancient 'History  of  China"  (Co- 
Japan  which  con^i.tutes  the  new  problem  m  i,,^,,;^  University  Press)  Dr.  Friedrich  Hirth 
Eastern   Asia.       This   last  volume  is  copiously    ^^^  ^^^^  „g  ^  scholarly  study  of  the  Chi- 

dlustrated  and  provided  with  maps  and  dia-  ^^^^  development  up  to  the  end  of  the  Chou 
erams.  t      ,^    r,       <-     „      dynasty.     Professor  Hirth  has  the  chair  of  Chi- 

During    the    summer    of    1906    Dr     George   ^ese  at  Columbia  University,  and  this  is  not  the 
Trumbull  Ladd,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Jap-    ^rst  of  his  scholarly  writings  on  Chinese  sub- 
^n^«e  Government,  paid  a  visit  to  Tokio  to  lee-    ■    ^^      ^f,,,^   ^g,  ^     ^^^|     philological  work. 
■n  the  Japanese  capiUl  before  the  Imperial    considerable    attention    is    given    in    Professor 


»ire  m  uic  jji.-;.r>c  ^...u.^i  ut.^....  ...^  ....p^..a.  considerable    attention    is    given 

Educational  Society  and  to  give  a  course  on  the  birth's  pages  to  the  linguistic  and  cultural  de- 

philosophy  of   religion  at  the   Imperial  Umver-  ^,ei<,pn,ent  of  the  Chinese  people, 
sity  of  Kioto,     Upon  reaching  Tokio,  however, 

his  entire  plan  was  changed  when   he  received  STUDIES  OF  PEOPLES. 

an  invitation  from   Marquis   (now   Prince)    Ito,        An  important  work,  in  three  volumes,  is  Mr. 

then  Japanese   Resident-General   in   the   Korean  Jerpme  Dowd's   study  of  "The  Negro   Races" 

capital,  to  visit  the  Hermit  Kingdom  and  see  for  (Macmillan).     The  first  volume,  which  has  al- 

himself  just   what  Japanese  policy  and  its  exe-  ready  appeared,  treats  of  the   life  of  the  most 

cution  were  doing  for  the  Koreans.    The  results  primitive    of    the    black     races :    the    Negritos 

of  his  observations  are  embodied 'in  a  volume  (pyginies  and  Hottentots  of  South  Africa),  the 

just   brought    out    by    Scribners,    entitled    "In  Nigritians    (Ashanties,  Dahomans.  and  Central 

Korea   with   Marquis   Ito."     The   volume  is  di-  African  blacks),  and  the  Fellatahs  (of  Central 

vided  into  two  parts, — first,  a  narrative  of  per-  Sudan).    The  second  volume  deals  with  slavery 

sonal  experiences;   second,  a  critical  and  his-  and  the  slave  trade  and  the  modem  African 

torical    inquiry.     Dr.   Ladd's   general   verdict   is  labor   problem.      The    third    volume    will    deal 

that   Japanese    intentions,    and   in   general   her  with  the  negroes  of  East  Africa  and  the  negroes 

aet.^   in   Korea,   have   not   merited   the  criticism  of  America. 

which  has  been  passed  upon  them  in  some  quar-  In  a  volume  entitled  "  Over-Sea  Britain " 
ters.  She  has  enormous  difficulties  to  over-  (Button)  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  author  of  "Where 
come,  and  in  the  future  "  the  new,  redeemed  Three  Empires  Meet,"  has  written  a  very  read- 
Korea  will  have  the  most  friendly  relations  with  able  descriptive  record  of  the  geography,  the 
Japan,  her  benefactor  as  well  as  her  protector.'  historical,  ethnological,  and  political  develop- 
Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,  formerly  Governor  ment,  and  the  economic  resources  of  the  British 
of  Mauritius  and  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  is  one  Empire.  A  number  of  very  excellent  up-to-date 
of  those  British  administrators  who  can  write  maps  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  volume. 
as  well  as  govern  In  the  recently  issued  vol-  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
ume  (Dutton),  "From  West  to  East,"  Sir  ...„.,  ^ 
Hubert  describes  his  travels  in  Japan,  China,  Dr.  Fredenck  A.  Cook's  adventures  in  expior- 
and  the  "  southern  Far  East,"  giving  some  vivid  ing  Mt  McKinley  are  graphically  described  by 
descriptions  of  visits  to  battlefielda  of  the  Rumo-  him  in  a  volume  entitled  "  To  the  Top  of  the 
Japanese  War,  and  some  incisive  picturesquely  Continent"  (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.).  It  wUI 
put  opinions  of  Japanese  national  policies.  A  be  remembered  that  in  the  issue  for  January. 
number  of  maps  and  illustrations  completes  the  1007,  the  Rztiew  of  Reviews  published  an  ar- 
vglume  f'cl*  ^  Professor  Parker,  who  was  one  of  Dr. 
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Cook'i 

peditioti.  Riving  son 
made  by  the  party  in  1906.  In  Ihe  present  vol- 
ume Dr.  Cook  relates  the  experiences  <it  the  two 
expeditions,  the  lirst  in  1903,  and  ihc  latter  in 
1906.  Needless  to  say,  each  of  these  expeditions 
accumulated  an  important  stock  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  geography  as  well  as  (he  animal 
and  vegetable  life  of  Arctic  regions  ibat  had 
hitherto  remained  practically  unexplored.  Dr. 
Cook  and  his  companions  arc  doubtless  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  of  pioneer 
mountain-climbers,  since  it  is  probably  true  that 
110  o:':'.CT  Rrcat  peak, — at  least  none  of  20,000 
feet  altitude. — remains  unexplored. 

The  best  traditions  of  British  seamanship  were 
maintained  by  Capt,  Joseph  Wiggins,  whose 
"Life  and  Voyages,"  by  Henry  Johnson,  has 
just  appeared  (Diitton).  Captain  Wiggins  was 
the  modern  discoverer  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  to 
Siberia.     He  was  an  adventurous  explorer. 

At  last  we  have  a  tliorough  and  reliable 
"Guide  to  the  West  Indies  and  Bermu<las,"  by 
Frederick  A.  Ober  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  A 
surprising  amount  of  information,  historical, 
descriptive,  and  st.iti'tical,  is  condensed  in  this 
little  volume  of  500  small  pages.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  book  there  is  not  the  slightest 
soggestion  of  '"  padding."  All  of  the  facts 
stated  are  pertinent  and  useful.  Considering 
the  greatly  increased  traffic  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Ihe  West  Indies  since  the  close  of 
(he  Spanish  War,  it  .seems  strange  indeed  that 
no  comprehcn'iive  guide-book  of  this  kind^  has 
Iwcn  published  before.  It  is  a  boon  to  winter 
travelers  from  "the  States,"  as  well  as  to  all 
Americans,  whether  travelers  or  stay-at-homes, 
who  have  commercial  or  other  interests  in  the 
islands.  The  book  not  only  describes  each  island 
in  the  archipelago,  but  gives  full  information 
regarding  the  route  thither  from  the  Allanlic 
ports  of  the  United   States,  Canada,  England, 


and    Europe.      The    book    is    illustrated     from 

phot(%raphs.    Colored  maps'  are  inserted. 

MUNICIPAl.  OOVBRNMBNT. 

In  "The  British  City"  (Scribners)  Mr.  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  while  giving  full  and  hearty 
recognition  to  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
British  to  the  American  city  in  point  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency,  does  not  hesitate  to  disclose 
the  economic  weakners  and  dependence  of  the 
British  city-dweller  and  to  suggest  a  cause.  In 
both  countries,  according  to  Mr.  Howe's  ob- 
.servations,  the  tight  is  essentially  the  same, — 
that  of  the  masses  against  special  privilege.  In 
both 'countries  democracy  is  gaining  ground.  It 
is  as  hard  for  the  American  to  understand  the 
all-pervading  land  monopoly  which  oppresses 
the  British  community  as  it  is  for  (he  English- 
man to  comprehend  the  evils  of  bossism  and 
franchise-grabbing  in  the  American  municipal- 
ity. As  in  his  earlier  volume,  "  The  City :  the 
Hope   of    Democracy,"    Mr.    Howe    sounds   an 

Mr.  Robert  Donald's  "  Municipal  Year-Book 
of  the  United  Kingdom  "  for  the  current  year 
(London:  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.)  eontlins  nearly 
300  pages  more  matter  than  the  issue  for  1907, 
especial  effort  having  been  made  to  treat  Scot- 
tish local  government  on  lines  as  generous  as 
those  hitherto  followed  in  regard  to  England 
and   Wales.     A    brief    review    is   given   of   the 


work  of  each  local  aulhorily  in  alphabetical 
order  and  with  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  or 
district,  and  wherever  possible  the  statistical 
and  other  information  is  arranged  in  a  series  of 
sections  in  tabular  form.  I'his  aiinual,  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  United  States,  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  the  students  of  English 
municipal  affairs. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  little  volume  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  ihc  City'  (New  York: 
Young  People's  Missionary  ^lovement)  is  at- 
taining a  wide  circulation  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  an  ag^essive  cam- 
paign  by  an  interdenominational  committee  rep. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


resenting  seven  leading  religious  denominations. 
As  a  solution  of  the  "  city  problem,"  so  called, 
which  really  comprehends  the  social  problem  of 
modern  times.  Dr.  Strong  offers  the  social  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  little  book  he  de- 
scribes certain  methods  by  which  these  teachings 
have  been  practically  applied. 

MEMOIR^  OF  THE  SECOND  EUI^IRE. 

An   absorbingly   interesting   history   from  the 

personal- memoir   standpoint   is    the    account   of 

the    famous    coup    d'elat    of    Napoleon    III.    in 

France,  which   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.  have 


regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  One  of  the 
lectures  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  phase  of  the 
subject.  In  general,  Mr.  Slimson  s  views  are 
conservative  and  his  exposition  of  the  division 
of  power  between  the  States  and  the  federal 
Government  judicious  and  helpful. 

The  writings  on  landscape  gardeninar  by  the 
famous  English  landscape  artist,  Humphry  Rep- 
Ion,  have  been  edited  and  published  in  one  vol- 
ume (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  under  the  title 
"  The  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening,"  the  re- 
vision and  editing  being  done  by  John  Nolen, 
of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. Repton's  contention  was  that  the  art  of 
laying  out  ground  is  founded,  like  all  other  arts. 


Iirought  out  imder  the  title  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Monsieur  Claude,  Chief  of  Police  Under  the 
Second  Empire."  This  volume  is  a  translation 
and  condensation  from  the  original  French  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  the  original  be- 
ing in  ten  volumes.  This  condensed  and  edited 
form  ot  the  memoirs  takes  the  reader  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  The 
narrative  is  told  in  the  simple,  direct  style  of 
the  diary  of  a  simple,  direct  man  of  the  world 
who  yet  has  retained  something  of  the  naivete 
of  the  old-time  soldier. 

'  BOOKS  ON  VARIOUS  THBUES. 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stimson,  who  holds  the  chair 
of  comparative  legislation  at  Harvard,  delivered 
a  cnurse  of  lectures  at  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
in  October  and  November  last  on  "  The  Ameri- 
can Constitution,"  discussing  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  popular  liberties,  as  well  as  the  pow- 
ers of  the  national  Government.  These  lectures 
now  appear  in  hook  form  (Scribners).  Mr, 
Stimson  vigorously  opposes  any  straining  of  the 
■   ~  '  )n,  especially  as  rearardi  the 


set  forth  in  this  linely  printed  and  illustrated 
volume,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  and  interest 
to  Americans,  who  are  just  beginning  to  awake 
to  the  necessilv  of  ideals  in  landscape  gardenii^. 
Repton,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  in  1818. 

Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel"  (Houjjh- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  consists  of  a  second  senes 
of  addresses  to  young  men  on  personal  religion 
delivered  from  time  to  time  by  Francis  Green- 
wood Peabody,  Plummer  professor  of  Chris- 
tian morals  at  Harvard. 

A  volume  of  essays  on  "some  of  the  various 
principles  which  underlie  the  course  of  the 
political  movements  in  the  present  age,"  by  W. 
M.  Flinders  Petrie,  comes  from  the  press  of 
Putnams  under  the  title  "Janus  in  Modem 
Life."  Dr.  Petrie's  range  of  vision  and  thought- 
provoking  sWle  are  evident  throughout. 

In  "The  Spinners'  Book  of  Fiction"  (Paul 
Elder  &  Co.)  a  number  of  well-known  writers 
have  given  us  a  collection  of  fine  short  stories. 
The  worit  haa  been  brought  out  under  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Spiimers'  Club  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  stories  are  all  by  writers  of  Califomian 
reputation.     Among   others,  these   well-known 
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names  are  represented:  Gertrude  Atherton,  field  of  musical  development,  by  Clarence  G. 
Geraldine  Bonner,  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  Jack  Hamilton ;  "  Counterpoint  Simplified,"  by  Fran- 
London,  Miriam  Michelson,  Frank  Norris,  and  cis  L.  York,  M.A.,  and  **  Music  Club  Programs 
Herman  Whitaker.  'I'he  volume  is  pleasingly  from  All  Nations,"  by  Arthur  Elson,  giving  a 
illustrated  in  color.  Historic  outline  of  each  national  school  of  music, 
A  poetical  rendering  of  the  love  letters  of  with  questions  for  study  and  a  series  of  speci- 
Abelard  and   Heloise.  by  Ella  C.   Bennett,  has  men  programs. 

been  brought  out  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  In  the  From  the  same  publishing  house  we  have 
preface  the  author  says  that  she  has  not  tried  "  Songs  from  the  Operas,"  a  volume  for  so- 
to  keep  in  touch  with  or  in  any  way  follow  the  prano,  edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
originals,  **  except  as  to  sentiment,  upon  which  "The  Inward  Light"  (Macmillan),  by  H. 
thread  this  rosary  of  my  love  letters  has  been  Fielding  Hall,  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
strung."  religious  and  metaphysical  subjects,  chiefly  deal- 
Three  little  books  in  the  Music  Students'  ing  with  the  philosophical  and  religious  sys- 
Library,  published  by  Ditson,  are :  **  Outlines  of  tems  of  the  East.  Some  of  the  essays  take 
Music  History,"  a  concise  survey  of  the  entire  the  form  of  a  story.     The  style  is  charming. 
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(The  new  hand  at  the  helm  of  state  in  Great  Britain  is  Ihat  of  a  lawvir.  the  first  since  the 
days  of  Pitt.  Mr.  Asqiiilh  is  the  twenty-sixth  Premier  since  the  heninning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  is  a  York.shi reman  by  birth,  in  hii  fifty-si.\lh  year,  an  Oxford  scholar,  of  whom 
Dr.  Jowett  once  remarked :  "  I  never  knew  his  equal  for  trenchancy  and  force."  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Asqnith.  following  the  precedent  set  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1S4.;  and  1845, 
will  introduce  the  biidRCt,  thus  .superseding  the  Chancellor  of  ihe  Kxcheinier.  as  IVcl  super- 
seded his  Oianceilor.  The  problems  facing  Mr.  Asqnith  arc  outlined  in  our  editorial  pa^es 
this  month.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Shall  We     Nobody    in    this    country   wants  constructing  any   of  these   new  battleships. 

Maintain  war,  with  the  possible  exception  Wc  should  know  just  where  we  stand  and 
^'^^  of  a  few  ambitious  junior  offi-  just  what  we  intend.  We  should  face  the 
cers  and  a  handful  of  people  who  would  real  alternatives.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  peace 
profit  by  the  sale  of  military  supplies.  Since  advocate  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
all  parties,  all  classes,  all  sections,  all  ele-  tions.  He  does  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the 
ments  that  make  up  public  opinion,  are  policy  of  a  large  and  powerful  American 
equally  in  favor  of  peace  among  the  nations  navy.  He  would  oppose  the  four  big  new 
and  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  diplo-  battleships;  and,  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
macy  or  by  arbitration,  it  is  scarcely  worth  sons,  he  would  oppose  the  two.  If  he  believed 
while  to  make  serious  answer  to  those  who  in  having  the  two,  it  would  be  for  reasons 
claim  that  they  are  better  friends  of  peace  which  would  undoubtedly  lead  him  to  ac- 
who  favor  two  new  battleships  than  are  cept  the  President's  logic  and  demand  the 
they  who  favor  four.  If  some  of  the  good  four.  If  any  fighting  machine,  then  a  corn- 
people  who  make  a  shibboleth  of  the  word  pkte  one! 
peace  were  a  little  more  robust  in  their  intel- 
ligence they  would  not  be  less  useful  or  in-  utthe  ^^^  French  company  was  dig- 
fluential  in  the  community.  The  difference  Machinery  ging  the  Panama  Canal  with  very 
between  being  friends  of  peace  and  enemies  *  *'"  *'  small  dredges  and  steam  shovels, 
of  peace  is  by  no  means  so  simple  and  obvious  We  are  now  working  at  Panama  with  an 
as  has  been  assumed  by  some  of  the  oppo-  ample  number  of  new  machines,  many  times 
nents  of  the  President's^  naval  policy.  The  as  powerful  and  efficient  as  were  those  used 
public  opinion  of  the  world  was  right  when  by  the  French.  If  there  are  reasons  for 
it  heartily  endorsed  the  granung  of  the  using  the  new  kinds  of  machinery,  it  is  better 
Nobel  Prize  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  hiS  to  install  enough  machines  prompfly,  rather 
work  and  influence  in  behalf  of  peace,  dian  to  make  the  change  in  a  lingering  and 
His  demand  for  new  ships  is  also  a  peace  hesitating  fashion.  It  was  not  possible  at  the 
proposal.  last  Hague  Conference  to  get  the  nations  to 

entertain  the  idea  of  any  agreement  looking 

Face  the     ^"^  "^^^  "^"^^  either  be  a  fight-  toward  the  limitation  of  armaments  whether 

Real        ing  machine,  or  else  it  nAust  con-  by.  land  or  by  sea.     The  only  practical  sug- 

Aiternatiuec.  ^j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  cruisers  and  dis-  gestion  was  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  dc- 

patch  boat3  capable  of  doing  errands.  Those  sired  to  bring  about  an  agreement  limiting 

who  are  willing  to  support  the  policy  of  the  the  size  and  power  of  warships.     But  the 

House  in  voting  at  this  session  for  two  new  idea  was  rejected.     The  navies  of  other  na- 

battleships  of  the  enormous  size  and  power  of  tions  arc  in  process  of  reconstruction  on  the 

the  Dreadnought  class  are  just  as  much  com-  basis  of  the  new  type  of  battleship. .  We  must 

mitted  to  the  idea  of  a  modern  navy  for  either  cease  to  be  a  naval  power  or  we  must 

fighting  purposes  as  are  those  who  support  take  and   maintain   a  certain   rank   among 

the  President  in  the  belief  that  we  ought  those  nations  that  have  jstrpng  navies.    There 

now  to  order  four  new  ships  of  rfiat  type,  is  no  sense  or  logic  in  a  drifting;  shifting  mid- 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  an  efficient  die  course.     There  are.  some  people  who  so 

American  navy  from  the  standpoint  of  prep-  much  dislike  the  idea  of  war  that  the  sight  pf 

aration    to    meet    the   emergencies   of    war  firearms  jars  upon  their  sensibilities,  and. liify 

should  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  would  prefer  to  prohibit  the  manufacture' 

Ctonrrigbt  1908.  by  Thb  Rbvolw  om  Rbvrws  CoMPAmr. 
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and  sale  of  gunpowder.     Mr.  Carnegie  does  considerations  are  what  have  prevailed  with 

not  represent  that  class.     He  simply  holds  the  House.     The  President's  sole  reason  in 

that  the  industrial  and  geographical  position  asking  for  the  four  new  battleships  has  been 

of  the  United  States  gives  the  countr>'  such  his  great  desire  to  maintain  peace.     He   is 

a  commanding  place  of  influence  and  power  confident  that  with  the  strong  navy  we  shall 

that  no  other  nation  could  afford  to  attack  be  able   to  settle  questions  on  their   merits 

us,  while  we,  on  our  part,  have  no  reason  for  without  fighting.     To  build  any  ships  at  all 

aggression.     When  Mr.  Carnegie  was  man-  of  the  new  type  commits  us  to  the  policy  of 

i:facturing  steel   he   did   not   hesitate  to  do  having  a  fighting  navy.     It  we  are  to  have 

business  in  a  bold,   large,   efficient  manner,  an  efficient  navy  we  must  plan  for  it.      Our 

He  gives  some  ver\'  interesting  facts  about  navy  is  ver\'  expensive  in  everj'thing  else  ex- 

the  way  he  met  business  emergencies  in  an  cept  in  the  new  ships  that  would  keep  us  in 

article  which  appeared  in  the  Century  maga-  our  desired  rank  five  years  hence.     It  is  not 

zine  for  March.     When  once  he  had  adopted  statesmanship  to  expend  so  vast  a  sum  year 

his  policy,  he  was  never  niggardly  in  the  em-  by  year  as  $100,000,000  on  the  na\y  if,  at 

ployment   of   means   to   achieve    the   desired  a    given    moment,    we    are    not    willing    to 

ends.     Our  only  excuse  for  any  battleships  spend  a  small  additional  percentage  of  that 

at  all  is  to  have  good  ones  and  enough  of  amount  to  keep  the  fleet  itself  in  its  rank  for 

them.  its  ultimate  purposes.     Such  a  polic>'  is  too 

much  like  that  of  a  city  which  maintains  a 

The  One      ^^^^  countr}'    is   as   much   com-  costly  fire  department  but  is  unwilling   to 

Thing  or      mitted  to  the  policy  of  having  a  supply  it  with  the  proper  number  of  adequate 

strong  navy  as  a  fighting  machine  fire  engines, 
as  it  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  continuing 

to  dig  the  Panama  Canal  until  the  great  j^^^  ^  The  American  na\y  must  be  re- 
ditch  is  finished.  We  have  still  a  great  as  a  garded  as  an  agency  for  the  pro- 
many  individuals  in  this  countr>'  who  believe  *"*^*  gency.  j^q^jqj^  ^j  peace  at  large,  as  well 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  build  the  Panama  as  for  our  own  protection.  No  other  coun- 
Canal.  But  they  know  that  we  are  so  com-  tr>'  is  as  well  fitted  just  now  as  our  own  for 
mitted  to  it  that  it  would  be  folly  to  do  the  helping  to  maintain  the  world's  order.  We 
work  at  Panama  in  a  dawdling,  half-hearted  ought  to  have  learned  something  from  the 
fashion.  Since  we  have  undertaken  the  en-  expensive  mistakes  of  the  past.  If  we  had 
terprise  we  must  see  it  through  with  all  due  possessed  two  or  three  more  battleships  ten 
energ)'.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  con-  years  ago  Admiral  Cervera  would  not  have 
fession  before  the  whole  world  either  of  gov-  risked  Spain's  navj'  in  American  waters. 
ernmcntal  inefficiency  or  else  of  a  painful  European  naval  experts  had  informed  the 
lack  of  financial  resources.  ITie  question  of  Spanish  Government  that  we  ranked  below 
the  navy  is  one  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  rather  than  above  Spain  in  actual  naval 
fashion.  We  are  told  in  the  newspaper  re-  strength.  If  our  navy  had  been  at  the 
ports  of  the  recent  Congressional  debate  that  proper  stage  of  development  we  should  have 
"Mr.  Bartholdt  opposed  any  enlargement  of  been  able  to  persuade  Spain  to  withdraw 
the  naval  program;  he  believed  in  the  peace-  from  Cuba,  and  we  should  have  avoided  the 
ful  adjudication  by  arbitration  of  all  ques-  responsibilities  that  fell  to  us  with  the  acqui- 
tions  of  dispute."  Everj'body  knows  that  sition  of  the  Philippines.  We  have  assumed 
Mr.  Bartholdt  believes  in  arbitration.  But  a  position  in  the  world  that  it  is  ^ur  plain 
if  Mr.  Bartholdt  believes  that  building  bat-  duty  to  maintain.  It  takes  several  years  to 
tleships  of  the  large  type  is  likely  to  prevent  build  battleships,  and  the  President,  better 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration,  he  than  any  one  else,  is  in  position  to  judg-e  of 
should  not  accept  compromises.  It  is  the  the  number  of  vessels  that  shouKl  he  ordered 
logic  of  a  man  opposed  to  digging  the  Pan-  this  year.  His  special  message  of  April  14 
ama  Canal  who  on  that  ground  criticises  a  was  as  powerful  and  convincing  a  statement 
demand  for  twenty  new  dredges,  but  is  will-  as  any  President  has  ever  made  to  Congress, 
ing  to  vote  for  ten.  We  all  know  in  this  There  was  nothing  in  it  of  a  sort  to  irritate 
country  that  we  are  in  favor  of  settling  in-  the  House  or  to  offend  Congressional  sensi- 
temational  disputes  by  arbitration.  The  ques-  bilities.  It  stated  the  reasons  why  we  must 
tion  between  four  new  battleships  and  tA^'O  maintain  our  naval  position,  and  why,  in 
new  battleships  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  order  not  to  lose  our  relative  rank,  we  ought 
question  of  war  versus  arbitration.     Other  now  to  provide   for  four  new  battleships. 
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The  answer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  pass  a  naval  bill  providing  for  two 
battleships.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  clear- 
headed citizens  who  think  the  President  has  _ 
ample  reasons  behind  his  demand,  to  write 
letters  on  the  subject  to  their  representatives 
at  Washington. 

r*e  preaintnt  '^^^  outcry  against  the  plan  of 
e*ou/d  Be  sending  the  battleship  fleet  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  President  adhered  to  that  plan 
in  the  face  of  the  most  extravagant  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  long  cruise  has  already  been 
brilliantly  justified  by  its  good  results.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  while  discussion 
and  criticism  are  always  permissible,  some- 
body's lead  has  to  be  followed.  And  the 
President  has  shown  that  in  matters  of  naval 
policy  he  is  entitled  to  the  country's  confi- 
dence and  respect.  There  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  what  he  now  asks  in  respect  to 
the  new  ships.  Sooner  or  later  we- shall  have 
these  vessels,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
beginning  the  work  on  some  of  them  next 
jear  rather  than  a  year  or  two  later.  The 
President  stated  his  reasons  broadly  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  ample  Jinowledge. 

Conareta     '"^^  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant 
afiita       a  request  that  should  have  been 
"""         '  accepted  unanimously  does  not  in 
this  case  argue  any  strength  of  will  or  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House.     It  is  true  so^.  george  von  l.  hever. 
that  we  are  facing  a  considerable  deficit  of       ,^1,0  j^  ^i,,^^  ^  tfiui.nt  recorrt  aa  Postmarter- 
public  revenue,  after  a  series  of  years  of  large    General,  aod  wHobb  propoaaLa  lor  postal  savings- 
surpluses.      But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  econ-    baoka  and  a  parcel   service  IQ  connection  with  free 

omy  in  the  wrong  direction;  and  the  present  ''"'''  delivery  ougLt  to  iw  adopted  at  thrt  aession.) 
Congress  in  any  case  will  not  make  a  repu- 
tation for  retrenchment.  The  outlay  for  free  ^^  invr't  ^°'  example,  the  Postmaster- 
lural  delivery  will  be  larger  this  coming  ftwto/  General  has  excellent  and  well- 
jear,  by  many  millions,  than  ever  before.  '"''  matured  plans  for  postal  savings- 
And  the  chief  reason  for  this  increase  is  <o  banks  and  for  profitably  utilizing  the  ser- 
lie  found  in  the  desire  of  every  Congressman  vice  of  rural  delivery  for  a  distribution  of 
to  secure  as  rapid  an  extension  of  the  free  parcels.  His  projects  are  thoroughly  corn- 
system  in  the  counties  of  his  district  as  any  mendable  and  arc  of  a  sort  that  in  any  other 
other  Congressman  has  been  able  to  secure,  civilized  country  would  be  pushed  with  sym- 
Now  it  happens  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  pathy,  energy,  and  statesmanship  in  the  popu- 
Postmaster-General  Meyer  are  broadminded  lar  house  of  representatives.  But  while 
and  sympathetic,  and  are  quite  willing  these  plans  arc  receiving  encouragement  at 
to  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  every  the  Senate  end  of  our  national  Capitol,  they 
possible  convenience  as  respects  the  delivery  arc  meeting  with  stony  indifference  in  the 
of  their  mail  matter.  But  it  would  be  only  House  of  Representatives.  Much  as  can  be 
fair  if  Congress  in  return  woutd  show  an  in'  said  in  favor  of  free  rural  delivery,  it  is  scan- 
telltgent  interest  in  the  plans  of  the  Admin-  dalously  true  that  the  system  has  been  pushed 
istration  to  make  the  free  rural  service  more  far  too  rapidly,  at  unjustifiable  expense,  and 
lucrative  and  thus  to  diminish  the  deficit  in  that  it  will  take  a  good  while  to  reorganize 
the  postal  revenues.  postal  work,  county,  by  county,  throu^out 
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the  United  States  in  such  a  w 
really  efficient. 


to  DiaLc  it  dalous  omnibus  bills  pronding  for  new  pub- 
lic buildings  in  every  State  of  tbe  Unkm. 
The  House  of  Representatives  contains  many 

1:  will  soon  be  half  a  century  excellent  and  intelligent  members,  but  its 
since  the  outbreak  ui  the  Civil  mode  of  doing  business  has  become  so  me- 
W'ar.  >et  pension  appropriations  chanical  and  arbitrary  that  the  House  no 
n-.ir.ishin^;.  and  the  Pension  b-U  for    longer  affords  a  hopeful  field  for  statesman- 
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f^  __^  During  the  present  session,  with 
;' !'r  a  number  of  important  measures 
""■  cirariy  desired  by  the  country-, 
the  HuLse  has  been  seemingly  in  a  hopeless 
and  helpless  state,  with  no  ambition  to  do 
q  .esti'in  anyih;ni;  except  pass  the  appropriation  bills 
tear  that  and  aJ.-ojrn.  The  Aldrich  Senate  bill  for 
se  i-.T  the  pruvidinfi  acJitir^na]  currency  in  times  oi 
•.■i  liicai  rinancial  -tres?  cr^'.d  not  withstand  the  neg- 
;e>e  scan-  ative  and  destructive  attitude  ol  the  house 
over  «hich  Speaker  Can- 
n -n  presides.  The  Aldrich 
biii  doubtless  had  its  serious 
faults,  and  it  was  much 
changed  in  the  process  of 
n-akini;  its  uay  through  the 
Senate.  But  at  least  it  rep- 
resented an  effort  to  meet 
the  drmand  of  the  country 
tvT  K'me  currency  legisla- 
ti.-n  at  the  present  session. 
h-  the  House  of  Represen- 
t,,:-\e>  neither  the  Aldridi 
y.'.'.  mr  its  Vrceland  sub- 
>:if.,te  was  thought  up  to 
t'-.e  ^.'th  :i>  have  any  chance. 
I'-.e  -.r'.y  thing  that  the 
ii,..s:'  >eenied  able  to  con- 

>  ,::  :.-.\.T.ihiy  was  the  ap- 
p.  ■.•■."■■::'.:  if  a  ironunission 
:  c.  ;-f  Work  outside  of 
I-',  :'j';>>  a!^d  to  prepare  ■ 
,.  ■-;■,.  riii.  Under  the 
c  -,-..:r-:.;r-.ce>  this  may  be 
;■■;■  i';-:  -hw.'  to  da  Yet 
;■■;•  "-.."--r  in  which  tbe 
i:    ,.-:■    -.;>  rix'ved   toward 

>  .  ..-  cvpf-iient  has  been 
-..,.-;  ■:  .:  .muhing  but 

;  •.  .    :^c:eno\    and 
-;..:.-.■.-..->■■■  r    on   the  pan 
.::  :.:.\-::-.-.i.!ni:body. 


has  plainly 
of  relaxing 
-Anti-Trust 
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law  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  business  to 
be  done  under  modern  forms  without  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  greater  publicity  as  regards 
industrial  corporations  through  the  agency 
of  the  national  Government,  and  that  there 
should  be  the  beginnings  of  federal  oversight 
and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  as  car- 
ried on  by  such  corporations.  To  embody 
these  ideas  in  a  bill  is  not  altogether  easy. 
Such  a  measure  was,  however,  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Civic  Federation  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  commerce  commit- 
tees of  the  two  houses.  The  measure  was 
drawn  up  after  much  consultation  and  in 
perfect  good  faith.  Doubtless  it  had  its  im- 
perfections, but  in  its  main  features  it  was  a 
fair  and  practical  bill.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr, 
Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  commerce  com- 
mittee, and  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  bill  was  ably  explained 
and  defended  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation, and  by  various  others  whose  position 
was  disinterested  beyond  a  doubt.  The  Ad- 
ministration was  openly  committed  to  the 
bill,  as  were  many  leading  representatives  of 
business  and  of  labor.  But  this  measure, 
like  everything  else,  had  to  face  that  mood 
of  almost  hopeless  inability  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  entertain  new  ideas  or  to 
act  in  any  way  except  negatively. 

TheSneaiisr  '^^^  operation  of  the  present 
and  Hia  House  rules  places  an  enormous 
"""''  responsibility  upon  the  Speaker. 
Questions  and  proposals  come  before  him  in 
such  bewildering  multiplicity  that  if  he  were 
not  able  to  say  "  no  "  with  promptness  and 
firmness,  nothing  whatever  could  be  done. 
F.verj-  virtue  has  its  accompanying  tempta- 
tions and  faults.  The  man  who  is  compelled 
to  say  "  no  "  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred is  in  great  danger  of  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  hundredth  instance,  where  he  ought 
to  say  "  yes."  Early  in  the  session  the  House 
ought  to  have  agreed,  in  Republican  caucus 
or  otherwise,  upon  a  reasonable  program  of 
positive  work  for  the  present  session.  It  has 
fallen  far  below  the  country's  fair  expecta- 
tion. Its  leaders  we're  proposing  last  month 
to  adjourn  on  Saturday,  May  9,  or  else  one 
week  later.  Yet  this  is  the  long  session  of 
the  Sixtieth  Congress.  The  party  in  power 
has  a  clear  and  large  working  majority,  and 
to  adjourn  with  a  record  of  nothing  accom- 


<Who  i»  BPrvlng  the  publlr  with  gttat  acceptance 
as  head  ol  tbe  National  Civic  Fpdvratlan  and  who  la 
a  delcgaCe-at-large  from  New  York  to  the  ItepubllCfln 
National  Convention.) 

plished  is  a  rather  inglorious  way  to  make 
ready  for  the  fall  campaign.  A  policy  pre- 
liminary to  future  tariff  revision  could  have 
been  adopted  on  businesslike  lines  that  would 
have  pleased  producers  and  consumers  alike 
and  would  have  made  the  position  of  the 
Republican  platform  speaker  less  difficult  in 
September  and  October.  But  the'  House  at 
the  present  time  seems  to  be  without  convic- 
tions, and  its  one  absorbing  desire  ts  to  ad- 
journ and  get  away  from  embarrassing  ques- 
tions.   Yet  there  is  no  escape. 

Tht  Wftcn  the  opposition  party  in 
Opaetitita'*  Congress  resorts  to  the  tactics  of 
**  '■  obstruction  its  object  has  usually 
been  to  prevent  the  passage  of  distasteful 
measures.  But  last  month  the  country  was 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  Democratic  fili- 
bustering, led  by  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
the  minority  chief,  whose  avowed  object  was 
not  to  prevent  the  majority  from  jamming 
objectionable  bills  to  a  vote,  but  rather  to 
compel  a  reluctant  majority  to  take  up  those 
matters  of  business  that  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  session's  pro- 
gram.   If  Mr.  Williams'  purpose  was  to  call 
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elected  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  policies 
of  the  Executive.  It  is  not  merely  a  differ- 
ence betwcn  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  certain  lead- 
ing men  in  the  two  branches  of  Congress. 
Mr,  Taft,  as  Secretary  of  War,  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Administration  behind 
him,  has  for  years  been  pressing  upon  Con- 
gress certain  matters  of  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippines.  His  proposals 
have  been  reasonable,  just,  and  timely.  Yet 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  get  really  effec- 
tive co-operation  in  Congress.  Mr.  Root,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  with  all  his  tact  and  mod- 
eration, has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
cure support  for  measures  obviously  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  sys- 
tem of  government  has  many  merits,  and 
upon  the  whole  it  is  the  best  that  is  to  be 
found  among  the  large  nations.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  can  make  any  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  governmental  mechanism. 
The  one  thing  that  we  can  do,  meanwhile, 
is  to  secure  results  by  bringing  the  pressure 
of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  to  bear  at  the 
point  where  such  pressure  is  most  needed. 
pbiMii  br  J.  E.  PuFdr.  BMcm.  There  are  times  when  the  sentiment  of  the 

BON.  JOHN  SHARP  wci.LiAMS,  OF  MISSISSIPPI,      country  nccds  to  converge  upon  the  Adminw- 
(Thc  mlnorltj  leader  of  the  House.)  tration  itself.     There  are  other  times  Vivien 

the  Senate  calls  for  the  stimulus  of  public 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  cynical  criticism.  Just  now  it  seems  fair  to  say 
mood  of  the  majority,  his  methods  were  sue-  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
cesSful.  The  present  Congress  was  elected  part '  of  the  governing  machine  that  most 
by  the  country  with  a  clear  mandate  to  sup-  requires  the  notice  of  the  press  and  the 
port  the  policies  of  the  President.  To  ad-  public. 
journ  without  doing  anything,  a  month  or  six 

weeks  earlier  than  Congress  usually  adjourns  ^  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  po- 

in  the  even  years,  will  have  the  effect  to  ShacHeH  litical  importance  that  the  Re- 
make it  more  difficult  fur  the  members  to  '  publican  party  should  convince 
mend  their  political  fences  at  home  than  they  the  country  of  its  intention  in  good  faith  to 
would  have  found  it  if  they  had  stayed  revise  the  tariiT.  Senator  Beveridge  has 
longer  at  Washington  and  returned  to  their  taken  the  lead  for  two  years  in  advocating  a. 
constituents  with  a  better  record-.  commission  to  deal  with  the  industrial  facts 
involved  and  to  shape  the  case,  so  to  speak. 
nearg  Theoretically,  it  is  the  business  The  most  feasible  proposal  is  that  of  a  com- 
Bw»«»  of  Congress  to  make  the  laws  mission  of  experts  to  be  selected  from  the 
"'  and  of  the  Executive  Department  Government  departments  and  put  at  work 
to  administer  them.  Practically,  however,  immediately  bj'  the  President.  The  Senate 
under  our  system,  the  President  is  regarded  is  ready  to  adopt  such  a  proposal.  The  rul- 
as  the  general  director  of  governmental  work,  ing  coterie  of  the  House  is  so  strongly  dis- 
and  the  formulator  of  policies.  However  inclined  to  admit  the  need  of  change  or  inno- 
well  disposed  the  members  of  Congress  ma}-  vation  in  any  direction  that  it  seems  to  resent 
be  as  individuals,  the  two  houses  lack  initta-  even  an  allusion  to  the  taritf  as  a  possible 
tive  and  energy  in  the  selection  of  a  program ;  subject  of  discussion.  By  degrees  it  has  come 
and  they  are  not  wise  in  failing  to  co-operate  around  to  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  Ways 
with  an  Administration  as  able  and  strong  as  and  Means  Committee  might  set  some  people 
the  present  one,  especially  where  Congress  is  at  work  to  collect  tariff  data.  But  the  coun- 
of  the  same  party  complexion  as  the  ^dmin-  try  expects  something  more  positive  and  ener- 
istration,  and  where  it  has  been  expressly   getic  than  is  implied  in  this  reluctant  con- 
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cession  on  tlic  part  of  Messrs.  Cannon, 
Payne,  and  Dalzell.  Anxious  as  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  House  are  for  their 
political  salvation  in  the  ordeal  of  next  No- 
vember, they  are  collectively  too  inert  and 
negative  just  now  to  do  the  obvious  things 
that  would  place  them  in  strong  fighting  po- 
sition when  they  enter  the  campaign.  To 
have  shown  that  they  had  already  helped  in 
Rood  faith  to  start  the  work  of  tariff  revision 
lA'ould  be  worth  to  them  as  a  political  asset 
next  fall  the  equivalent  of  a  dozen  seats  in 
the  House.  To  have  shown  that  they  were 
capable  of  acting  efficiently  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  railroad  and  economic  policies 
would  be  worth  another  dozenseats.  They 
have  R  more  or  less  clear  consciousness  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  system,  yet 
they  cannot  find  a  way  to  unshackle  them- 
selves and  to  lay  hold  of  their  proper  tasks 
with  energy. 

OurEmbassiea  ^^  Congress  is  to  pfovidc  fof  a 
nnrf  lot  of  public  buildings  in  the  near 
future,  it  ought  to  begin  with  an 
appropriation  for  the  permanent  and  suitable 
housing  of  our  ambassadors  in  the  capitals  to 
which  they  arc  accredited.  There  has  been 
ample  reason  for  a  long  time  past  to  make 
this  demand,  and  it  has  often  been  urged 
upon  Congress.  But  recent  occurrences  and 
conditions  have  strikingly  illustrated  the 
need.  Until  Congress  is  willing  to  make 
such  provision,  no  bill  for  miscellaneous  pub- 
lic buildings  here  at  home  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive.  At  present  there  is 
no  standard,  whether  public  or  private,  upon 
which  an  American  Ambassador  or  Minister 
in  a  foreign  capital  may  base  his  expenditures. 
Each  American  representative  must  rent  such 
quarters  as  he  can  find  or  can  afford.  If  he 
IS  to  live  as  the  representatives  of  other  great 
nations  do  in  the  same  capital,  he  must  adopt 
a  standard  bej'ond  the  possibilities  of  the  sal- 
ary Congress  allows  him.  If  he  happens  to 
be  a  wealthy  man,  he  is  likely  to  accept  the 
view  that  he  must  pay  out  his  own  money 
freely  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  his  coun- 
try. He  finds  the  salary  so  inadequate  that 
it  affords  no  criterion  whatsoever;  and  he  is 
in  danger  of  going  too  far  in  the  expenditure 
of  his  own  money,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
poor  man  may  be  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Nobody  ever  has  the  slightest  occasion  to  ask 
whether  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, or  Paris,  or  Berlin  has  large  private 
means  or  small.  There  is  an  appropriate 
permanent    British   embassy,   with   suit^le 


■.    CHARLEMAGNE   TOWEB,  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


nt  tDMltt..) 

emoluments  and  allowances  for  its  mainte- 
nance. When  Mr.  Bryce  is  made  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington  he  does  not  have  to  hunt 
the  town  over  to  find  a  house,  but  follows  fail 
predecessor  into  the  well-appointed  Briririi 
embassy,  without  annoyance  or  embarrass- 
ment of  any  kind. 

jf^        'But  in  a  given  European  dty,  the 

Embamatias  representative    of     the     United 

8it,M«u     States  of  America  may  be  found 

living  in  a  palace  and  spending  a  quarter  of 

a  million  dollars  a  year,  or  he  may  be  found 
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occupying  two  looms  in  a  hotel  and  saving  idoubtless  intended  his  private  suggestions  as 
something  out  of  his  salary.  In  either  case  wholly  friendly  and  complimentary.  Dr. 
he  feels  himself  justified ;  for,  since  no  stand-  Hill  is  not  a  poor  man  and  not  dependent 
ard  has  been  set  for  him,  he  must  be  governed  upon  his  salary.  But  he  ought  not  to  be  put 
by  his  own  circumstances  and  his  own  sense  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being  ex- 
of  fitness.  It  is  not  dignified  for  American  pected  to  keep  up  the  expenditure  of  a  multi- 
ambassadors  or  ministers  to  have  no  fixed  millionaire.  Neither  ought  President  Roose- 
place  of  abode,  so  that  in  a  given  city  a  half-  velt  be  put  in  the  ]X)sition  of  saying  that  only 
dozen  Americans  succeeding  one  another  will  millionaires  could  be  considered  for  the  Bcr- 
have  lived  in  as  many  different  streets  or  lin  job.  The  predicament  is  one  for  which 
parts  of  the  town,  some  in  the  deepest  ob-  Congress  alone  is  to  blame.  Certainly  Mr. 
scurity  and  others  in  a  glare  of  social  promi-  Tower  has  not  consciously  meant  to  make  it 
nence.  Americans  are  likable  and  adaptable;  difficult  for  a  self-respecting  public  man  to 
and  since  at  European  courts  they  have  no  succeed  him  at  Berlin.  The  upshot  of  the 
real  business  to  transact,  and  no  serious  re-  Emperor's  well-intended  hints  is  that  the 
serve  to  maintain  for  reasons  of  statecraft  or  United  States  ought  to  have  enough  respect 
diplomacy,  they  can  afford  to  be  affable  to  an  for  Ciermany  to  provide  as  w^ll  at  Berlin  for 
extent  quite  beyond  the  rule  that  must  govern  tic  American  Ambassador  as  Germany  pro- 
the  representatives  of  great  European  powers,  vides  at  Washington  for  the  able  and  agree- 
Berlin  at  best  is  a  rather  dull  and  unexciting  able  diplomats  who  are  sent  one  after  another 
place  tc  live  in,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  to  represent  a  great  kindred  people  at  our 
and  Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower,  with  ample  own  capital.  The  accidental  and  sensational 
money  to  spend,  should  have  been  able  to  publicity  that  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
make  the  American  embassy  a  ver>^  bright  the  Berlin  succession  was  for  a  time  embar- 
social  spot  in  so  somber  a  general  setting.  It  rassing  to  a  number  of  people.  Mr.  Tower, 
seems  that  the  German  Emperor,  who  likes  will  end  his  mission  there  a  month  hence, 
American  people  and  American  ways,  and  and  Dr.  Hill  will  be  given  the  most  cordial 
who  also  de-ires  that  Berlin  should  become  a  and  agreeable  reception  by  the  Emperor  as 
lively  and  happy  place  like  Paris  and  Lon-  well  as  by  official  and  scholarly  circles  of 
don,  has  approved  greatly  of  the  pleasant  German  society.  But  the  glaring  fact  will 
social  atmosphere  that  has  lately  surrounded  remain  that  Dr.  Hill  has  to  go  house-hunting 
the  American  embassy.  When,  some  months  over  Berlin,  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  be 
ago,  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Tower  would  expected  to  spend  as  much  money  as  the  Hon. 
resign  and  return  to  America  this  summer,  Charlemagne  Tower  has  been  easily  able  to 
President  Roosevelt  selected  Dr.  David  lavish  for  the  credit  of  the  American  name. 
Jayne  Hill  to  take  his  place.  The  choice  was  The  remedy  is  perfectly  simple.  Congress 
commended  ever}'where  because  of  its  in-  ought  to  provide  a  dignified  and  suitable 
herent  fitness.  Dr.  Hill  was  a  scholar  and  a  home  for  the  American  embassy  in  Berlin. 
man  of  affairs  to  begin  with,  had  served  five  The  President  has  suggested  that  the.  White 
years  as  Eirst  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  House  in  Washington  would  be  the  proper 
was  an  authority  on  international  law,  and  model  for  a  series  of  American  buildings  io 
was  United  States  Minister  at  The  Hague,  foreign  capitals.  National  dignity  and  self- 
having  also  been  Minister  to  Switzerland,  respect  require  that  such  provision  be  made 
Dr.  and  Mrs.^  Hill  were  fitted  from  every  for  our  representatives  abroad  that  they  may 
possible  standpoint  to  represent  the  United  live  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  standard,  so 
States  officially  and  socially  at  Berlin.  But,  that  a  poor  man  may  follow  a  rich  man,  or 
it  seems,  the  Emperor  had  received  the  im-  vice  versa,  without  occasioning  any  comment, 
pression  that  America  might  lose  its  rela- 
tively brilliant  and  leading  place  in  the  diplo-  ^^^^^  The  passage  of  the  amended  En^- 
matic  life  of  Berlin  unless  Mr.  Tower  stayed  issues  at  ployers'  Liability  bill  can  hardljr 
on  indefinitely  or  unless  some  other  rich  man  "*  "^  ^"'  be  credited  to  the  House  as  in- 
were  appointed  to  succeed  him.  volving  any  new  effort.    The  bill  was  passed 

with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  everybody  be- 
j^^         The  Emperor :  is  qiilte  right  in  ing  favorable  to  it.     The  original  law  had 
jBsson  for    wanting    to    have    the    United  been    found  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ongress.     ^^^^^^  ^jj|^g  ^^^j  keep  a  prominent  because  it  did  not  distinguish  between  inter- 
place  in  Berlin."  Far  from  meaning  to  inter-  state  commerce   and   that   which   is   strictly 
fere   in   our  choice   of   an  Ambassador,  he  within  the  States.     The  new  law  attempt 
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HON.   DAVID  JAYNE    HILL,  OF    NEW    YORK,   OUR    N 

to  mark  this  distinction.  Mr.  Litttefield,  of  of  Injury  or  death  is  so  precisely  fixed  in  these 
Maine,  who  seems  alwaj's  to  enjoy  the  posi-  foreign  laws  that  no  action  for  recovery  of 
tion  of  one  who  dissents  for  conscience  sake,  damages  is  required.  The  subject  is  one  that  is 
still  had  his  constitutional  scruples  and  voted  hedged  aboutwith  manylogical  difficulties.  In 
against  the  bill.  Mr,  Littlefield  is  one  of  the  case  of  organizations  so  vast  and  Intricate 
the  strong  men  of  the  House,  and  It  is  to  be  as  those  of  American  railroads  such  a  liability 
regretted  that  he  has  decided  not  to  be  a  can-  law  as  that  which  Congress  has  now  enacted 
didate  for  re-election.  In  foreign  countries  in  amendment  of  the  law  of  1906  is  undoubt- 
the  legislation  providing  for  compensation  to  edly  in  the  right  direction.  Railroad  employ- 
employees  in  case  of  injuiy  is,  as  a  rule,  much  ment  is  hazardous,  and  it  is  right  that  the 
more  specific  than  in  our  States,  or  than  un-  companies  should  be  held  liable  for  injury  to 
der  the  new  legislation  of  Congress.  General-  their  men.  When  commerce  is  made  a  purely 
ly  speaking,  the  liability  of  employers  in  case  federal  concern,  legislation  can  be  improved. 
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other  officials  named  in  that  act,  were  able 
recently  to  avert  what  would  have  been  a 
complete  strike  on  the  railroads  of  the  South 
and  Southwest.  They  brought  together  in 
protracted  conferences  the  representatives  of 
the  two  opposing  interests.  The  railroad 
companies  felt  themselves  obliged  to  cut 
u'ages  on  account  of  financial  difficulties  due 
to  the  falling  off  of  business  with  no  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures.  The  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  that  so  brief  a  period  of  business 
depression  did  not  justify  a  reduction  of 
wages,  especially  in  view  of  tKe  fact  that 
H'age  increases  are  hard  to  secure  when  pros- 
perity returns.  The  postponement  of  the 
crisis  was  fortunate.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
men  had  the  better  of  the  argument.  The 
more  probable  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  rates  on  some  classes  of  freight. 
If  the  railroads  cannot  earn  enough  to 
meet  their  expenditures,  it  may  well  be 
better  to  charge  a  little  more  for  the  ser- 
(Ices  they  render  than  to  cut  down  wages 
and  reduce  the  consuming  power  of  their 
employees. 

sminq      President  Roosevelt  has  seldom 

the  Natiafi  made  use  of  the  veto  power. 
F  MAINE  "'""*«»-  J  .j^j  month,  however,  he  rc- 
]  ri'tirtj  lit  tiio  '"'■'"■'1  fo  Congress  unsigned  a  bill  which  ex- 
tended for  several  years  the  time  within 
v\liic!i  a  certain  power  company  might  avail 
j.^  Doubtless  the  unanimity  with  itself  of  Its  grant  of  the  right  to  build  a  dam 
Infiuincaef  which  both  houses  of  Congress  across  a  river  in  the  Northwest.  The  Pres- 
"  passed  the  railroad  liability  bill  ident  improved  the  opportunity  in  a  brief 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  thor-  message  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
oiighness  with  which  the  various  groups  of  the  country  to  the  reckless  way  in  which, 
railroad  men  are  organized  and  the  united  heretofore,  valuable  public  assets  have  been 
front  these  brotherhoods  have  been  able  to  given  away  without  present  or  prospective 
present  at  Wasliin;iton  in  the  advocacy  of  compensation.  The  «-hole  subject  of  our 
their  interests.  If  they  and  the  officers  of  the  national  resources,  their  waste,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  cannot  in  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  better  use 
present  session  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  and  conservation,  has  been  brought  into  the 
restrict  the  use  of  injunctions  by  the  courts,  first  prominence  by  conditions  which  can  no 
they  have  at  least  accomplished  much  in  win-  longer  be  ignored.  President  Roosevelt  has 
ning  the  support  of  the  President;  and  even  been  the  leader  in  all  endeavors  to  save  such 
without  legislation  there  will  be  a  tendency  resources, — land,  forests,  minerals,  streanu, 
on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  grant  injunctions  and  water-po"er, — .is  \ct  remain  within  the 
more  carefully  and  in  a  less  arbitrary-  spirit.  Ciovcrninent's  control,  for  the  best  possible 
The  plan  of  compulsori'  arbitration  in  dis-  future  use.  To  that  end  he  has  taken  unf 
putes  between  railroad  companies  and  their  step  after  another  ever  since  he  came  into  of- 
employees  is  often  advocated,  but  even  with-  fice.  His  forestry  policy  demands  the  pas- 
out  further  legislation  our  existing  law  sage  of  the  Appalachian  Reserve  bill,  about 
known  as  the  Erdman  act,  which  authorizes  which  an  article  was  published  in  this  m^ga- 
thc  Government  to  obtain  information  and  zine  last  month.  His  Watenvays  Conunis- 
oflfer  its  conciliatory  services,  is  showing  it-  sion  is  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  nav- 
self  vcr>'  valuable  and  effective.  Thus  the  igable  rivers  and  allied  topics.  On  May  13, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Mr.  Neill,  and  the  at  the  President's  invitation,  there  will  a*- 
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semble  at  the  White  House,  for  a  three  days' 
session,  a  conference  on  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  attended  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  each  accompanied  by  two  or  three  ad- 
visers of  his  own  choosing.  The  Supreme 
Court,  the  cabinet,  the  members  of  the  Six- 
tieth Congress,  the  Waterways  Commission, 
and  a  few  others  especially  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference, 
have  also  been  invited.  Several  articles  in 
this  number  of  the  Review,  as  well  as  in  the 
number  for  last  month,  will  suggest  the  scope 
and    magnitude   of  the  interests   to   be   dis- 


Mitchell's 
The  Waste  of 
much  that 


irticle  upon  the 

rs  developed,  as- 

mdpoint  the  need 


sed.     For  example, 
cle  in  this  number,  on  t 
Our  Natural  Resources,"  ( 
our  readers  will  find  to  be  r 
live,  while  Mr.  Edmonds'  : 
country's  latent,  as  well  as  i 
sets  shows  from  another  s 
for  wise  administration  of  interests  so  gigan- 
tic.   Mr.  Casson's  article  on  farming  is  also 
notable. 

j.^g  As  the  time  for  the  holding 
Fielder  of  national  political  conventions 
"'""'  draws  near,  the  Republican  situa- 
tion becomes  less  problematical,  while  the 
Democratic  shows  some  new  and  dubious 
features.  Well-informed  politicians  of  all 
parties  have  now  for  some  time  regarded 
Secretary  Taft's  nomination  as  altogether 
probable.  Mr.  Taft  has  not  antagonized 
the  supporters  of  any  other  candidate,  and 
he  is  universally  respected  and  admired.  It 
v\ill  be  very  easy,  therefore,  for  the  support- 
ers of  Governor  Hughes,  Senator  Knox, 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  Senator  La  Follette  to  join  with  good- 
will in  making;  it  unanimous  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  clearly  determined  that  the  Secretary  is 
to  have  a  majority,  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  The  New  York  State 
convention  was  controlled  by  the  wing  of 
the  party  that  is  regarded  as  friendly  to  the 
Administration.  The  other  wing,  which  is 
controlled  by  Mr.  Odell  and  his  political  as- 
sociates, was  in  a  clear  minority.  It  is  the 
Odell  wing  which  has  for  a  long  time  past 
identified  itself  with  the  movement  to  secure 
the  nomination  for  Governor  Hughes.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  other  wing, 
which  is  certainly  very  cordial  in  its  feeling 
toward  Secretary  Taft,  is  also  the  more 
trustworthy  and  sincere  of  the  two  factions  in 
its  espousal  of  the  candidacy  of  Governor 
Hughes.     As  delegates-at-large  to  the  con- 


MR-WIIlLIAM    L.    WAKD. 

(XeMonal   Commit (MtniiD   rrom   (be   Slate   of   New 
Yark,  who  goes  la  Cblcaga  aq  a  Taft  delegate.) 


at  Chicago  the  New  York  conven- 
tion selected  Gen,  Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Hughes  National 
League;  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  also  a  very 
active  Hughes  man ;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Butler, 
of  the  Bufifalo  N^wj,  and  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Hazard,  of  Syracuse,  who  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  Governor.  The  New  York 
delegation  will  not  be  unanimous,  however. 
The  National  Committeeman,  Mr.  William 
L.  Ward,  found  that  the  Republicans  of 
Westchester  County  were  strongly  for  Taft, 
and  he  and  his  associates  will  go  as  district 
delegates  instructed  for  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  who  is  the  local  Re- 
publican leader  at  Albany  and  a  force  in  the 
politics  of  the  State,  has  also  announced 
himself  as  a  Taft  man.  The  delegation 
as  a  whole  will  work  for  Hughes  in 
good  faith,  but  with  cordiality  toward  other 
candidates. 

Taft  In      "^^    Massachusetts    convention 
Ettttand     found  harmony  by  virtue  of  the 
'  most    curious    resolutions    ever 

adopted  in  a  serious  body.  These  resolutions 
declare  that  for  the  sake  of  an  appearance 
of  unity  and  harmony  the  convention  will 
not  instruct  for  any  candidate  nor  express 
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any  preferences;  but  they  go  on  to  declare 
that  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  the 
members  of  this  Massachusetts  body  to  ex- 
press themselves,  a  majority  would  undoubt- 
edly be  in  favor  of  Secretary  Taft.  To  put 
it  in  anotlier  way,  tlie  Massachusetts  Re- 
publicans declare,  in  effect,  as  follows: 
"  We  will  not  say  ivhom  wc  favor,  nor  will 
we  give  so  nmch  as  a  hint  of  instruction  to 
our  Chicago  delegjition;  but  we  will  candid- 
ly admit  that  if  there  were  any  «ay  to  find 
out  whom  we  favor  it  would  be  discovered 
that  we  favor  Secretary  Taft.  But  this,  of 
course,  our  delegates,  being  absolutely  free 
and  uninstructed,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
know,"  The  intellectual  and  ethical  sub- 
tleties of  Massachusetts  politics  are  more 
highly  developed  than  the  sense  of  humor. 
With  the  exception  of  the  complimentary 
vote  that  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
will  give  to  favorite  sons,  everything  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  for  Taft.  The 
Secretary  has  been  much  in  evidence  before 
the  people,  and  has  been  seen  and  heard,  with 
marked  favor,  Jn  many  places  during  recent 
weeks.    He  is  in  excellent  health. 


„,  The  negro  polittdans  are  trymz 
Coiana  very  h»\l  to  keep  up  dieir  dole- 
*'""■  fu!  cry,  "  Remember  Browns- 
ville!" Whatever  reason  they  may  have 
had  at  other  times  to  assert  themselves  as  a 
race,  they  are  putting  themselves  sadly  In  the 
wrong  when  they  go  out  of  their  wayto 
make  race  issues  for  no  sound  reason.  The 
Brownsville  affair  was  a  question  not  of  race 
but  of  army  discipline.  When  educated 
negroes  throughout  the  country  can  so  easily 
be  led  into  false  positions,  they  are  giving  a 
poor  account  of  the  opportunities  thcyhave 
had.  Mr.  Taft's  work  in  the  Philippines 
showed  him  to  be  a  broad-minded  humanita- 
rian, superior  to  all  race  prejudice.  TTiis 
race  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
leads  to  some  curious  results.  Thus,  while 
the  educated  negroes  all  over  the  country  are 
proclaiming  to  their  race  that  they  must  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  rather  than  accept  Mr. 
Taft,  it  happens  that  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden 
is  serving  as  president  of  the  Taft  League 
in  New  York.  Yet  everywhere  in  the  South 
Mr.  Ogden  is  always  named  as  the  man  who 
is  foremost  in  »-ork  for  the  education  and 
Heneral  advancement  of  the  negro  race.  Of 
course,  when  election  time  comes  around,  it 
Taft  should  be  nominated,  the  Republicans 
of  the  Northern  States,  including  negroes, 
will  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

DeiKo-  '^'"  Democratic  party  is  incom- 
craHo  parably  more  discordant  at  the 
present  time  than  the  Republican. 
When  Mr.  Bryan  returned  from  his  foreign 
travels  in  August,  1906,  the  party  leaden 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  tO'New 
\  ork  to  do  hini  homage,  and  the  radicals 
and  conservatives  alike  declared  that  they 
would  support  him  for  the  Presidency  in 
igc>8.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  secure  the 
nomination  at  Denver  and  that  he  wilt  have 
the  gcneni  support  of  his  party.  But  in 
various  quarters  the  standards  of  revolt  tu^ 
been  raised.  t)n  Jefferson's  birthday  the 
National  Democratic  Club  of  New  York 
held  a  banquet  to  which  Mr.  Bryan  was  in- 
vited to  come  but  not  invited  to  speak;  while 
all  of  the  speakers,  apparently  by  instruction 
or  common  agreement,  carefully  avoided  the 
mention  of  Air,  Bryan's  name.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  much  given  to  fatuous  per- 
formances of  this  kind.  Of  course  nothing 
could  have  been  used  more-  tellingly  to  ad- 
vertise the  party's  chief  candidate  and  leader 
than  this  ostrich-like  plan  of  the  self-consti- 
tuted elite  of  the  party  to  ignore  him. 
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■,   OF   DELAWARE. 


Ueu!  ror*-»  Later  in  the  month  the  New 
Bear-        York  State  Democratic  conven- 

Oaraen.  ^j^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  bear-garden 
plan,  with  large  bodies  of  policemen  present 
to  keep  the  riot  from  dfiveloping  into  whole- 
sale massacre.  The  result  of  the  convention 
was  to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, tbe  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  not  merely 
in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Murphy's  chief  lieutenant  is  Mr.  Con- 
ners,  of  Buffalo,  a  politician  of  like  origin 
and  method.  The  victory  of  Tammany  was 
marked  by  the  exclusion  from  the  convention 
of  State  Senator  McCarren,  who  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  leader  of  the  Democracy  of 
Rrooklyn.  The  convention  was  managed 
adversely  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Judged  by  standards  of  decency,  this  conven- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  lowest 
ebb  that  the  Democracy  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  has  ever  reached.  There  was 
a  very  good  fighting  chance  for  Democratic 
victory  in  New  York  this  year.  But  under 
Murphy's  leadership  the  party's  chances  are 
not  much  better  than  its  deserts. 

oth,r      There  rs  undoubtedly  a  good  deal 

Demvcratio    of  vigor  and  earnestness  behind 

canimaiti    ^^^     movement     for     Governor 

Johnson,  who  is  Minnesota's  ofTerfng  as  a 

substitute    for    Bryan.      The    conservative 


Democrats  of  the  East  arc  rallying  strongly 
about  the  nanK.pf  Judge  George  Gray,  of 
Delaware,  although  this  admirable  public 
man  is  unwilling  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the 
other  conservative  candidate  most  frequently 
mentioned.  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  nominated, 
however,  unless  under  the  two-thirds  rule 
a  strong  minority  in  the  convention  should 
force  the  majority  to  accept  a  compromise 
nominee. 

AMoBtmor  Ever  since  his  election,  in  the 
Who  Loonia  fall  of  1906,  the  country  at  lai^ 
\'  has  displayed  an  unflagging  in- 
terest in  the  policies  and  achievements  of 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Every- 
thing that  he  has  done  in  office,  every  repulse 
that  he  has  encountered  in  his  work,  every 
triumph  that  he  has  won,  has  been  heralded 
by  the  newspapers  from  Maine  to  California. 
Doubtless  one  reason  for  this  nation-wide  in- 
terest in  a  New  York  Governor's  fortunes 
lay  in  the  fact  that  this  particular  Governor 
was  called  upon  to  deal,  inside  his  State 
jurisdiction,  with  matters  of  nationd  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Hughes  had  come  into  national 
prominence  through  his  connection  with  the 
exposure  of  wrongdoing  in  the  great  insur- 
ance companies,  whose  policy-holders  are  to 
be  found  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
United  States.  By  many  of  these  people  this 
clear-headed,  resolute,  persistent  lawyer, 
whom  nobody  outside  of  his  own  professional 
circles  in  New  York  had  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore, came  to  be  regarded  as  a  deliverer.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  nation  has 
watched  his  gubernatorial  career  as  it 
watched  the  record  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  En 
the  same  office  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

ptooiin  When  Governor  Hughes  took 
""'  office,  one  year  ago  last  January, 
'  he  announced  a  program  of  leg- 
islation that  occasioned  more  or  less  surprise, 
but  met  with  an  unsympathetic  response,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  legislators  them- 
selves. He  asked  for  enactments  that  the 
party  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  had 
never  called  for.  Moreover,  under  his  the- 
ory of  the  independence  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments,  he  soon  showed  that 
he  possessed  no  means  of  enforcing  his  demands 
save  "  an  appeal  to  the  people," — an  expe- 
dient about  as  foreign  to  the  traditions  of 
Albany  as  to  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  untoward  attitude  of  the 
Legislature,  most  of  the  measures  advocated 
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to  recommend  changes  in  the  State  i 
system.  The  refonns  jointly  advocated  tv 
Superintendent  Williams  and  by  this  com- 
mission have  been  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Legislature  during  the  session  of  1908.  The 
bills  that  have  been  passed  make  many 
changes,  chieHy  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  required  proportion  of  cash  reserve, 
placing  trust  companies  more  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing  with  banks,  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  depositors,  while  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Banking  in  the  case  of  .fail- 
ures are  greatly  increased,  so  that  they  now 
closely  parallel  those  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  respect  to  national  banks',  and 
expensive  receiverships  may  thus  be  avoided. 

The  Bace-    '^^^^  soIid  achievements  of   the 
Ttatk       Hituhes  administration   in   New 
""'        York,     contributing     greatly     to 
business  stability  and  the  restoration  of  busi- 
ness confidence,  have  rightly  commanded  rite 
attention  of  the  whole  country.     But  an  is- 
sue  arose  between   the   Governor  and   the 
Legislature  which  for  a  time  almost  monopo- 
lized the  comment  of  the  daily  press.     The 
New  York  State  constitution,  as  adopted  in 
tS04,  contains  a  n'^id  prohibition  of  gam- 
I'UMMnpjj byciiie M».:Doiiiid.  bling.     This    prohibition    has    never    been 

MK.  CLAKK  wiujAMS.  madc  effective  bv  the  Legislature,  as  regards 

(The  ..ind..n.  Su„..rin,™,l,.ni  of  Il«,.kln«  fur  Now  race-track  betting.  Governor  Hughes  de- 
York  siBti'.  to  wii'iiin  Ls  tumi'iy  [)ii>'  til.'  iTi'dit  for  manded  that  such  action  should  be  taken. 
imporiBiit  rpf.irms  In  iiii'  adniinisir:iticin  »(  i>unk>i  Bills  for  this  purpose  were  introduced  and 
and  trust  comiiiLtii™.)  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  failed  of  pas- 

sage by  the  Senate  on  a  tie  vote.  The  Gov- 
by  the  Governor  last  year  became  laws;  for  emor  renewed  his  urgent  request  that  tfie 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  where  necessary,  bills  should  be  passed  and  called  a  special 
was  found  effective.  The  pressure  brought  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  Senate 
to  bear  on  legislators  by  their  cimstituencies  districts.  The  Legislature,  however,  pre- 
in  behalf  of  the  Public-Service  and  other  pared  to  adjourn  without  a  reconsiderarion 
bills  ri'sulti-d  in  their  passage.  l"he  worse  of  the  Senate  vote.  The  Governor's  defeat, 
than  useless  State  Railroad  Commission  was  if  it  can  he  called  a  defeat,  is  not  to  be  re- 
abdlisheil:  so  was  the  Rapid  Transit  Com-  yarded  as  final.  Sooner  or  later  the  mandate 
mission  of  New  \ork  City.  In  their  places  (,f  the  State's  organic  law  must  be  obeyed, — 
were  created  two  boards  of  Public-Service  and  this  wholly  apart  from  the  moral  quea- 
Commissioners,  each  endowed  with  far  tion  of  gambling,  on  which  the  public  aenti- 
greater  powers  in  dealing  with  public  utili-  nient  of  the  State  is  tremendously  aroused. 
ties  than  had  heretofore  been  conferred  on  AIa,ssacliiisetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
any  official  body  in  New  York  State.  and  Missouri  are  among  the  States  that  have 

already  abolished  race-track  betting.  New 
r  D  „-n—  Last  fall,  when  the  failures  of  York  has  abolished  it,  so  far  as  the  people** 
Banung  trust  Companies  and  banks  in  vote  on  a  constitutional  provision  could  «C- 
Heforms.  f^^^  York  disturbed  the  business  complish  that  object.  It  remains  for  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  Governor  Hughes  Legislature, — the  people's  representatives, — 
appointed  as  Superintendent  of  Banking  Mr.  to  give  that  prohibition  effect.  Meanwhile 
Clark  Williams,  who  was  himself  an  experi-  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  New  York 
encedandconservativebanker.and  laternamed  needs  another  two  years  of  Hughes  in  the 
a'commission  of  representative  financial  men    Governors  chair. 
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r**  When  the  Pacific  fleet  dropped  visit  British  ports  on  the  way  through  the 
Hnt  to  Hemi  anchor  in  Coronado  Bay,  before  Mediterranean,  stops  being  made  only  at 
the  city  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  at  a  Malta  and  Gibraltar  for  coal.  It  is  expected 
little  past  noon  on  April  14,  safe  and  up-  that  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
roariously  welcomed  in  the  first  home  port  Thomas,  and  later  of  Rear-Admiral  Sperry, 
since  leaving  Hampton  Roads  on  December  the  warships  will  reach  Hampton  Roads  on 
16  last,  it  had  officially  made  13,569  knots,  their  return  voyage  early  in  February  next. 
The  run  of  620  miles  from  Magdalena  Bay 

to  San  Diego  was  made  without  incident,  and  ..j.^^  ^^^  Last  month  (on  April  14)  Secre- 
then  the  triumphal  reception  at  the  Call-  "atitn  utm  tary  Root  and  Ambassador  Bryce 
fornia  cities  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  signed  two  treaties  between  the 

Los  Angeles,  and  other  coast  towns  to  San    United  States  and  Great  Britain, — one  set- 
Francisco  began.    While  of  course  the  actual    tling  practically  all  the  questions  relating  to 
records  and  scores  attained  in  target  practice    the    water    boundary    between    the    United 
during  the  stay  at  Magdalena  Bay  will  not    States  and  Canada,  the  other  providing  for 
be  made  public,  it  is  known  that  (we  quote    the  regulation  and  administration  of  the  m- 
the  words  of  Lieut.  H.  D.  White,  who  makes    land  fresh-water  fisheries  on  the  Great  Lakes 
the   official    report    to   Washington)    "  each    and    their    tributary    waters.      This    event 
and  ever}'  ship  in  Admiral  Evans'  fleet  has    made  the  month  of  April  an  important  one 
beaten  its  former  record  by  a  good  margin."    in  American-Canadian  relations.      Of  greater 
San  Francisco  will  be  reached  on  the  6th  of    popular  interest,  however,  than  even  this  im- 
the  present  month,  and  two  days  later,  it  is    portant  happening  were  the  preparations  for 
expected,  a  grand  review  will  take  place  of    the  Quebec  tercentenary  celebration,  which 
the  combined  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  by    was  referred  to  in  these  pages  last  month. 
Secretary   of  the   Navy    Metcalf.      On    the    The  event  will  really  take  the  form  of  an  his- 
return  voyage  around  the  world,  as  has  been    toric  pageant,  the  exercises  beginning  on  July  - 
already  noted,  formal  visits  will  he  made  to    20  and  continuing  for  eleven  days.     Battle- 
the  Japanese  port  of  Yokohama,  the  Chinese    ships  will  conduct  a  mimic  bombardment  of. 
port  of  Shanghai,  and  the  Australian  port    the  old  walled  city,  and  the  historic  contest 
cities  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.    The  Gov-    between     Wolfe    and     Montcalm    will     be 
ernment   has   declined,   with   expressions   of    fought  over  again  on  the  identical  plains  of 
thanks  and  regret,  the  British  invitation  to    Abraham,  where  the  two  heroes  gave  their 
lives  for  their  countries.    The  progress  of 
Canada   as  a   nation   has  been   remarkable, 
even  in  this  age  of  marvelous  national  ad- 
vance.    We  call  our  readers'  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  anide  on  the  New  Nation  to  the 
North,  by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  on  page  557 
of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

Tie  Claim    ^  ""*  phase  of  the  seemingly  in- 
•/  terminable     Venezuelan     dispute 

""■  was  entered  upon  on  March  31, 
when  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  long-expected  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent Castro  regarding  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  the  Caracas  government. 
From  the  fact  that  the  President  sent  no  ex- 
planation or  recommendation  with  the  docu- 
ment it  is  evident  that  both  the  Executive 
and  the  State  Department  regard  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  as  having  been  ex- 
hausted and  that  they  now  put  the  responsi- 
bility upon  Congress.  The  nature  of  the 
American  claims  against  Venezuela  has 
«iri.v  .AN\[..\  CO  t,H  i.-i  ■  more  than  once  been  set  forth  and  discussed 

pppg'^p^  m  these  pages.     Venezuela  s  defense  of  her 

From  tti»  tnteiBationai  airntioaia  (BaitiBon).   '  refusal  to  artiitnite  is,  it  must  be  admitted. 
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technicaily  correct.  President  Castro  as- 
serts; (i)  that  a  part  of  the  controversy  has 

already  been  arbitrated;  (2)  that  the  most 
important  of  the  other  claims  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  highest  courts  in  Venez- 
uela and  "  no  country  ought  to  be  forced  to 
arbitrate  property  claims  as  to  matters  within 
its  own  boundaries  already  decided  by  its  own 
courts"  (3)  that  at  least  oi-e  and  probably 
more  of  the  claimants  are  not  American  citi- 
zens; (4)  that  some  of  the  bona  fide  Ameri- 
can claimants  have  encouraged  revolution; 
and  (5)  that  perjury  and  financial  trickery 
Save  been  employed  by  most  of  the  claimants 
'referring  particularly  to  the  asphalt  con- 
lessionaires)  until  they  are  not  entitled  to 
he  support  of  their  home  government, 

Tk. />._f..ti..  The  substance  of  the  claim  of  the 
o?OurS(o(.  United  Stales  is  that  President 
'""""''"  Castro  has  used  his  governmental 
machinery  and  the  Venezuelan  courts  arbi- 
trarily and  wrongfully,  to  the  injury  of 
Anerican  citizens;  that  under  forms  of  law, 
and  at  times  in  open  defiance  of  legal  right, 
Venezuela  has  deliberately  confiscated  Amer- 
ican property  and  oppressed  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  A  fair  and  proper  decision 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  only 


through  an  intemationa]  tribunal  of  waA 
dignity  and  impartiality  as  that  at  The 
Hague.  To  this  body  our  State  Department 
has  asked  Venezuela  to  submit  the  questions 
at  issue,  but  President  Castro  has  refused 
more  than  once  with  curtness  and  incivility. 
When  Minister  Russell  reaches  Washington 
early  in  the  present  month  .he  will  in  all 
probability  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
Congress  and  give  his  testimony  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  more  than  one  way  short  of 
actual  hostile  demonstration  in  which  the 
government  of  President  Castro  may  be 
made  to  accord  fair  and  courteous  treatment 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  jus- 
tice and  right  to  American  citizens.  The 
entire  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  CtHnmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  printed. 

Tin  Ntw  Quietly  and  with  no  national 
Britith       strain,  so  smoothly  does  the  ma- 

mniitrf.  ^ijjjjg  q(  British  national  adminis- 
tration work,  a  new  Premier  and  cabinet 
have  come  into  the  direction  of  Britain's  im- 
perial destinies.  On  April  5  it  was  an- 
nounced from  the  famous  "  No.  lO  Downing 
Street  "  in  the  British  capital:  "  The  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banneiman, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King,  and 
his  Majesty  has  graciously  accepted  it." 
Three  days  later,  at  Biarritz,  France,  where 
King  Edward  was  staying,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  having  first  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  \ias  appointed  by  his  MajaQr 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Before  leaving  the  French  waterii^ 
place  Mr,  Asquith  submitted  to  King  Ed- 
ward his  reorganized  cabinet.  The  mcmben 
of  the  ministry,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
had  tendered  their  resignations  immedixtdy 
upon  the  announcement  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  given  up  his  post. 
In  the  reorganized  cabinet,  however,  most  of 
the  former  ministers  still  hold  portfolioa, 
Mr.  Asquith 's  official  advisers  are  (in  the 
official  governmental  order)  : 

Lord  Prcsidcut  of  ihe  Council,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Tweedmouth  (succeeding  the  Earl  of  Crewe). 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lore- 
burn  (succeeding  himself). 

Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  (succeeding  himself,  delegating,  how-. 
ever,  at  his  own  request  to  the  Earl  of  Crewe 
the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Lords). 

Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Rt 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (succeeding  himself). 

Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Morley  (succeeding  himself,  but  created  a  peer). 
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Secretary  of  State  f( 
the  Home  Department,  R 
Hon.  Herbert  J,  Gladstor 
(succeeding  himself). 

Chancellor  of  th 
Exchequer,  Rt.  Hon.  Davi 
Lloyd-George  (sueceedir 
Mr.  Asquith). 

Secretary  of  State  for  tl 
Colonies,  Rt,  Hon.  the  Ea 
of  Crewe  (succeeding  tf 
Earl  of  Elgin). 

Secretary  of  State  ft 
War,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  1 
Haldane  (succeeding  hin 
self). 

First  Lord  of  the  Ai 
mirally,  Rt.  Hon.  Reginal 
McKenna  (succeeding  Loi 
Tweedmouth). 

Chief  Secretary  for  In 
land.  Rt.  Hon.  Augustii 
Birrell  (succeeding  hin 
self). 

President  of  the  Board  i 
Trade,  Rt.  Hon.  Winstc 
Spencer  Churchill  (succeei 
mg  Mr.  Lloyd-George). 

President  of  the  Loc 
Government  Board.  R 
Hon.  John  Burns  (succeei 
ing  himself). 

President  of  the  Board  i 
Education,  Rt.  Hon.  Wald 
Runciman  (succeeding  M 
McKenna). 

Secretary  for  Scot  Ian 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Sinclair  (su 
cceding  himself). 

President  of  the  Board  i 
Agriculture  and  Fisherie 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Carringlt 
(succeeding  himself). 

Postmaster-General.  B 
Hon.  Sydney  Charles  Bu: 
ton   (succeeding  himself). 

Chancellor  of  the  Due 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  H.  Fowie 
but  created  a  viscount). 

Some  The  significi 
Significant  cabinet  are  tl 
aages.  Lloyd-Georg 
the  Exchequer,  an  officer 
tradition  of  the  British 
becomes  the  Premier's  cl 
Lower  House  and  stand 
premiership;  the  entran 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Wa 
the  shifting  of  Lord  T\ 
head  of  the  admiralty  to 
of  the  Council.  The  E 
signed  from  the  cabin 
seats  to  be  contested  in 
early  date  the  Liberals 
will  be  able  to  hold,  1 
Manchester  heretofore 
Winston   Churchill  will 
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well  received.  The  promotions  and  changes, 
incliKling  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Foii'Ier  to  the  peerage,  have  caused 
four  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  general,  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabi- 
net is  looked  upon  in  England  as  likely 
to  strengthen  the  Liberal  administration. 
Of  the  new  men,  Mr,  Churchill  is  known 
as  a  brilliant,  masterful  character,  with  a 
high  potentiality  for  leadership.     He  is  a 


radical  advocate  of  fretf  trade  and  u|>- 
holdcr  of  the  government's  licensing  bill.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  he  will  have  a  hard 
fight  to  keep  his  seat.  The  Conservatives, 
Socialists,  and  even  the  Suffragettes,  have  al- 
ready combined  against  him.  The  elevation 
of  Mr.  Runciman  to  a  cabinet  position  meets 
with  general  approval.  His  industry,  con- 
centration, and  conciliatory  temper,  says  the 
London  Dally  Chronicle,  will  begin  a  new 
era  in  educational  legislation.  The  transfer 
of  Mr.  McKenna  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  chief  administra- 
tive position  in  the  admiralty,  however,  is 
not  so  unanimously  approved  in  England, 
even  in  Liberal  circles.  His  views  on  naval 
policy  are  not  well  known,  but  he  is  strongly 
suspected  of  being  a  "  little  navy  "  man. 

Eqoipmtnt    ^^  ^^''*  Herbert  Henry  Asquith's 
aftii*       intellectual  qualifications  for  the 

'"  "  "  premiership  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  doubt.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  national  emi- 
nence, of  ripe  experience,  and  of  untarnished 
reputation.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  in  the  long  list  of  heads  of 
povernments  since  William  Pitt  he  is  the 
first  eminent  lawyer  who  has  become  Pre- 
mier. Mr.  Asquith  is  fifty-six  years  of  age,  in 
the  possession  of  superb  health,  and,  while 
temperamentally  he  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
n  "  cold  "  man,  he  is  an  eminently  sane,  well- 
balanced,  and  constructive  statesman.  His 
accession  to  the  premiership,  for  the  first 
time  in  Britain's  constitutional  history,  was 
formally  effected  on  foreign  soil.  Taking 
place  as  it  did  at  Biarritz,  in  France,  it  may, 
perhaps,  the  London  Times  admits,  be  re- 
garded "  as  a  picturesque  and  successful  trib- 
ute to  the  reality  of  the  entente  with  our  - 
French  friends  that  the  King  and  Prime 
Minister  should  find  themselves  so  much  at 
home  in  their  beautiful  country  as  to  be  able 
to  transact  the  most  important  constitutional 
business  on  French  soil."  Nevertheless,  Brit- 
ish conservatism  breathed  easier  when  King 
Edward  had  returned  to  his  capital.  Mr.  As- 
quith has  perhaps  a  more  homogeneous  and 
workable  cabinet  than  his  predecessor,  but 
he  starts  his  administration  under  conditions 
much  less  favorable  than  those  which  sur- 
rounded Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  popular  wave  which  brought  his  party 
into  power  appears  to  have  spent  its  force, 
and  the  Liberals  are  now  distinctly  on  the 
defensive  rather  than  in  a  confident  mood. 
Mr.  Asquith  is  known  to  believe  in  adequate 
armaments,  to  favor  a  licensing  bill,  to  ad- 
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vocate  a  compromise  on  the  education  ques- 
tion, and  to  be  emphatically  in  favor  of  rele- 
gating to  the  rather  dim  and  distant  future 
the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Irelat>d.  It 
looks  as  if  he  had  already  lost  the  support  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  Indeed,  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  John  Redmond  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  United  Irish  League 
that  Irish  voters  could  not  conscientiously 
support  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  the  ap- 
proaching by-election  at  Manchester  would 
seem  to  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  advance 
of  all  the  political  enemies  of  the  new 
ininistry. 

Sir  Htxra     ^^  '"'^y  ^^  "P*'"  *"  <'oubt  whether 
CamBbtil-     the  new  Premier  will   prove  as 

anaerman     g^pj-p^jfyj    politically    aS    did    his 

predecessor,  who  was,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, much  better  fitted  temperamentally 
than  .Mr.  Asquith  to  hold  in  leash  the  differ- 
ent and  often  discordant  elements  of  hi; 
party.  History  will  perhaps  not  credit  Sir 
Henry  Cainpbell-Banncrman  with  having 
been  a  brilliant  statesman.  He  did  not  prove 
himself  a  great  man  as  a  political  leader  or 
as  a  political  manager,  but  for  prudence, 
sagacity,  hard-headed  common  sense,  integ- 
rity, and  an  unusual  warm  heart  and  cour- 


tesy he  will  not  soon  be  surpassed.  The  late 
Premier,  who  stepped  down  from  political 
life  only  because  commanded  to  do  so  by 
his  physicians,  died  in  his  seventy- second 
year.  His  experience  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  British  imperial  administration  fitted 
him  peculiarly  well  for  the  exacting  duties 


look  at  It.     Rut  wc' 
going  rniiod  \iy  Ihe  ; 


of  his  exalted  position.  When  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Healy  remarked 
that  Bannerman  governed  Ireland  by  Scotch 
jokes.  This  illustrates  one  important  phase 
of  his  character, — his  unfailing  good  humor. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  resigned  the  premier- 
ship before  what  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
break  in  his  party.  The  recent  by-election  at 
Peck  ham,  an  industrial  brewing  district 
south  of  the  Thames,  which  resulted  in  a 
crushing  Liberal  defeat,  has  been  taken  not 
only  as  popular  disapproval  of  the  licensing 
bill  which  is  now  agitating  all  England,  but 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  entire  Liberal  program. 

Ham*  Rail  ^°'  ^""^^  ^^'  Gladstone's  later 
In  Home  Rule  campaigns  has  there 

P»riiam.M.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  f^^jj  political  in- 
terest in  the  Irish  questiwi  as  characterized 
the  proceedings  of  the  month  of  March  in 
the  House  of  Commons  following  upon  Mr. 
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THE  lATE  SPENCER  COMPTON  CAVENDISH,  DUKE  OF 
DEVONSHIRE,  1833-I9O8. 
(One  of  the  bost  boloTed  and  maal  highly  re9p«clc>d 
of  the  KngllHh  ancient  nobllllj,  an  experienced  ad- 
mlnlatrator  and  membiT  oF  three  mlnletrieB,  and  one 
of  the  richest  men  In  England,  who  died  last  month.) 

John  Redmond's  now  famous  resolution. 
The  leader  of  the  Irish  party  arose  amid 
great  excitement  on  the  parliamentary 
benches  and  moved  the  following: 

It  is  Ihe  opinion  of  the  Honse  that  ihe  present 
system  of  government  in  Ireland  is  i[i  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  Irish  people  and  gives  them 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs; that  the  system  is  inefficient,  extravagant, 
and  costly;  that  it  docs  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  a  large  section  of  the  population ;  lliat  it  is 
productive  of  universal  diBconlent  and  unrest. 
and  is  incapahle  of  satisfactorily  promoting  the 
material  and  intellccliial  progress  of  the  people ; 
that  the  reform  of  the  Irish  government  is  a 
matter  vital  to  the  interest  of  Ireland  and  calcu- 
lated to  greatly  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  Ihat  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House  a  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  giving  the  Irish  people  legislative 
and  executive  control  of  all  purely  Irish  affairs. 

Tia  Oebatt    ^"  ^^  Course  of  an  impassioned 
I1  tht        speech  Mr.  Redmond  said: 

Ireland  is  worse  governed  and 
more  discontented  under  British  rule  and  is 
more  determined  never  to  cease  agitation  until 
she  has  Home  Rule  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  movement  began.  .  .  .  We  say  that 
what  you  have  done  for  the  Frenchmen  of  Que- 


bec and  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Trwtirul  jmv 
should  now  do  for  the  peoplc-of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
also  made  an  uncompromising  speech  in  fa- 
vor of  the  resolution.  Ex-Premier  Balfour 
and  Earl  Percy  spoke  against  it.  Mr.  As- 
quith  from  the  Chancellor's  bench,  but  wiA 
the  full  authority  of  the  premiership,  an- 
nounced that  while  endorsing  the  idea  of 
local  self-government  for  Ireland  as  regards 
purely  local  matters,  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  motion,  because  "  no  House  of  Commonc 
would  be  justified  in  embarking  cm  such  a 
task  until  the  matter  had  first  been  submit- 
ted to  the  electorate,"  Amended  so  as.  to 
conclude  with  the  words  "  subject  to  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  imperial  Parliament," 
Mr,  Redmond's  resolution  was  then  adt^ted 
by  a  vote  of  313  to  157, — virtually  2  to  i. 

Will  Home  Experienced  English  political 
Rule  Wreck  leaders  see  Mr.  Asquith's  great- 
'  *  ""est  peril  in  this  Irish  question  in 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  conservative 
and  radical  elements  within  his  own  party. 
Another  Irish  question  of  prime  importance 
is  that  of  the  new  Universities  bill  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Birrell,  by  the  tcnns  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  charter  two  new  uni- 
versities, one  at  Dublin  and   the  other  at 
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during  the  ensuing  years  up  to  and  including 
191 7  an  average  annual  outlay  for  naval  pur- 
poses of  nearly  $105,000,000.  Some  of  this 
increase  is  also  necessitated  by  the  new  Prus- 
sian law,  which  will  permit  of  the  expropri- 
ation of  Polish  landlords  in  Posen  and  West 
Prussia.  The  political  aspects  of  these  two 
demands  for  an  increased  budget  are  what 
are  interesting  the  chancelleries  of  Europe. 
Of  course, of  the  solvency  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  its  capacity  for  meeting  the  debt 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  all  the  constituent  states  of  the 
empire  and  the  fine  commercial  standing  of 
German  business  make  German  credit  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  taxation  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
Fatherland,  although  as  yet  the  German 
pays  less  for  government  than  does  the  Ital- 
ian, Frenchman,  or  Englishman. 

JEWLY  APPOINTED  Political      "^^^  ''^^'  difficulty  which  the  new 

FINANCE.  o/(iK'i^„    Finance  Minister,  H  err  Rein  hold 
""■  Sydow,  will  have  to  meet  is  politi- 

Belfast.     At  the  capital  the  present  college  cal  rather  than  economic.    Hemay  be  unable  to 

and  two  subordinate  ones,  at  Cork  and  Gal-  keep  intact  the  so-called  bloc,  or  government 

way,  are  to  be  combined,  and,  while  they  are  majority,  in  the  Reichstag,  which  is  made  up 

not  to  be  subject  to  religious  tests,  the  head  of    Conservatives,    Liberals,    and     Radicals, 

is  to  be  a   Roman   Catholic  layman.     The  each  of  the  three  holding  views  as  to  the 

single    institution,    the   well-known    Queens  incidence  of  taxation  diametrically  different 

College  at  Belfast,  will  constitute  the  other  from  the  others.      It  is  reported  on  what  ap- 

university.     Ample  funds  are  appropriated,  pears  to  be  a  good  foundation  that  an  effort 

aggregating  $1,350,000,     The  bill  received  will  be  made  to  induce  French  bankers  to  sub- 

ihe    expressed    approval    of    Mr.    Balfour,  scribe  for  a  part  of  the  new  loans  in  return 

leader  of  the  opposition,  and  Mr.  John  Dil-  for  the  concession  of  a  certain  measure  of 

Ion,  the  Nationalist  leader,  declared  that  it  autonomy  to  the  French -speaking  inhabitants 

would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  Roman  Cath-  of  Alsace-Lorraine.     This  would  be  the  most 

olics  of  Ireland.     On  April  3  the  bill  passed  dramatic  as  well  as  sagacious  piece  of  diplo- 

its  first  reading  by  a  large  majority.  macy  that  has  characterized  the  relations  of 
France  and  Germany  since  1870.     A  further 

ne  Problem    '^^    entire    financial    and    eco-  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  by  the 

of  eermaa  ■  nomlc  world  is  Interested  in  the  German     Government     to     this     campaign 

Financt.      flnancial    status    of  the    German  against  the  Poles  and  other  non-German  elc- 

Empire.     A  number  of  things  have  contrib-  ments  is  shown  by  the  passage,  on  April  4, 

uted  to  this  special  Interest  at  this  time,  chief  of  that  clause  of  the  government's  Associa- 

among  them  being  the  issue  of  Imperial  and  tion  bill  which  makes  compulsory  the  use  of 

Prussian  loans  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  ag-  the  German  language  in  all  public  meetings 

gregate  amount  of  more  than  $160,000,000  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  case  of 

and   the  recent  repeal  of  the  Registry  law  international  congresses  or  election  meetings. 

enacted  twelve  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  There    are    5,000,000    non-German    inhabj- 

elimlnatlng  from  the  Berlin  Bourse  the  stock-  tants  in  the  empire, — Poles,  Danes,  French, 

gambling  evils  which  have  been  so  denounced  Lithuanians,  and  Czechs, — and  the  passage 

in  connection  with  operations  in  Wall  Street,  of  this  new  law  gave  rise  to  the  wildest  cx- 

Naturally  the  deficit  in  the  German  treasury  citement  in  the  Reichstag  when  the  govem- 

is  largely  due  to  the  recent  reconstroction  of  ment   triumphed   over   the   combined    reprc- 

the    German    naval    program,   which    In   its  sentatives  of  these  subject  peoples.     A  promi- 

amended  form  for  the  present  year  calls  for  nent  Bohemian  political  leader  declared  that 

an  expenditure  of  more  than  $84,000,000  and  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  law  would 
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the  lease  of  the  Liao-Tung 

Pminsula),  and  to  com- 
pletely restore  to  the  "  e^ 
elusive  administration  of 
China  all  parts  of  Man- 
churia occupied  by  Russiao 
or  Japanese  troops  or  under 
their  control "  (widi  -  die 
exception  of  the  above- 
mentioned  territoir),  ftn^ 
ther  stipulating  tluU  tfacK 
powers  would  "  dt^btt 
their  respective  nulwqrt  vA . 
Manchuria  for  conuMtcvd 
and  industrial  purpoea  el^ 
clusivcly."  It  is  true  that 
(The  little  Prince  ot  the  Aaturlas,  Brsl-born  or  the  King  end  Queen  ol  .■  Rucclan  anA  r«iiMi^ 
Spain,  will  be  a  year  old  on  the  10th  o(  the  present  month.  Prom  a  photo-  ""^  i^ussian  ana  jmpma^ 
graph  i)T  the  Xuevo  Uundo.t  troops  have  evacuated  ne 

territory  in  question,  hat, 
be  that  hereafter  in  the  empire  it  will  be  quite  China  is  claiming,  neither  Russia  nor 
impossible  for  Germans  and  non-Germans  to  Japan  has  confined  its  exploitation  of  rafl- 
live  together  in  .peace.  ways  to  exclusively  commercial  and  indu^ 

,        trial  purposes.    The  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
Tht       ^  80od  deal  of  disorder  and  not-  ^av,  which  is  ostensibly  a  private  Ruwian 
'ei^^V    ""g  ^"^  some  loss  of  life  attended    company,    is   really    a    government  concetn. 
■     the  elections  for  the  Portuguese    Ever  since  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japaneae 
Cortes  last  month.     Seven  persons  were  shot    War   this  company   has  been  exercisins  Vt 
and  many  wounded   by  the  police  in  their    Harbin  and  some  other  of  the  lai^r  dties 
^rts  to  suppress  the  riots  in  Lisbon  alone   ;„  the  vicinity  an  actual  form  of  municipal 
Ml  April  5.     The  most  authoritative  figures 
of  the  final  results  of  the  elections  for  the 
148  deputies  which  make  up  the  Camara  dos 

Deputados   indicate   that,   as    was   expected,  ' 

the  two  old  "  rotating  parties  "  carried  the 
day.  The  Regenerators  have  secured  62 
seats  and  the  Progressists  59.  The  opposi- 
tion, with  its  27  votes,  is  almost  solidly  Re- 
publican in  sympathy  and  contains  many  of 
the  more  patriotic  and  statesmanlike  depu- 
ties. After  the  elections  the  country  quieted 
down,  but  awaited  with  suppressed  anxiety 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament,  on  April 
29,  upon  which  occasion  the  new  youthful 
monarch,  King  Manuel,  was  expected  to 
take  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution. 

China  China's  territorial  and  govem- 
M.  Hattia  mental  integrity  was  formally 
"'*"''  recognized  and,  it  seemed,  fully 
protected  by  agreement  of  the  western  pow- 
ers at  the  initiation  of  our  own  State  De- 
partment when  the  late  John  Hay  was  Sec- 
retary. The  American  note  which  secured 
the    "  open    door "    in    Manchuria   was   ac-    Pi>«>r™iA  br  ciinediim 

ccpted  and  approved  by  both  Japan  and  Rus-    ''"he  laie  Durham  w.  stevens,  japan's  aotisb  - 
sia.    The  treaty  of  Portsmouth  later  bound  "*  korea. 

both   these   powers  to  completely  evacuate   wi^i;^'*'''":. '"'°  "f  'Tj*"'"'^"-  I!  "„tT  " 
,,       ,       ■     t  ^.L.^  a.jL       Weahlngton.  was  asBaniil  Dated  on   March   23   bj  a 

Manchuria   (except  the  territory  affected  by    Korean  namwl  1  Wong  ChaenB.  at  Ran  Frandaco.) 
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JAPANESE  NEWSPAPER   MEN    AND  MERCHANTS  AT    MOUNT  VERNON. 

(A  iiurty  ot  slit;  Japanese  business  nien  and  journalists, — locludltig  tliree  womea, — on  a  toar  organ- 
ized by  Che  Aaahi  Shimbun,  of  Toklo.  last  montb  passed  through  (he  principal  clttra  ol  this  couDtrj'  on  tbel'r 
way  (a  London.) 

government,  dominating  the  councils  on  the  nese  watchman  at   the  consulate.      His  de- 
claim that  these  Chinese  cities  are  situated  cision    in   favor  of  the  Chinaman  was   fol- 
io   the    zone    through    which    the    railway  lowed    by    an    attack   on    the    consulate,    in 
passes  and  which,  according  to  their  lease  which    Mr.    Straight    received    personal    in- 
of  1896,  is  railway  property.  jury.     The  Japanese  Consul- General  prom- 
ised   an    early   investigation    of    the    matter. 
Oar  stand  for '^^^  climax   in   the  dispute  was  Of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  the  inci- 
at^HM       reached  last  month  when   Fred-  dent  is  indicative  of  the  general  resentment 
"    "'     erick    D.    Fisher,    the   American  felt  by  both  Chinese  and  loreigncrs  over  the 
Consul  at  Harbin,   refused  to  recognize  in  often    high-handed   actions   of   some   of    the 
any  way  the  Russian  administration,  assert-  local  Japanese  authorities  in   Manchuria. 
ing  that  he  was  accredited  solely  to  China 

and   that   Chinese  sovereignty  was  supreme  tihAiiiiisI-  "^^^  Japanese  and   Chinese  ccn- 

throughout  Manchuria.    The  German  Con-  nation      tral  governments  continue  to  dis- 

sul  took  similar  ground,  whereas  the  French  """*'    agree    over    railroad   concessions. 

Consul  accepted  the  Russian  administration.  China's  growing  enmity  to  Japan's  efforts 

In  upholding  the  rights  of  Chinese  sovereign-  to  control  the  trade 'of  Manchuria  is  indi- 

ty  in  Manchuria  Consul  Fisher  acted  under  cated  by  a  commercial  boycott  against  Ja[>- 

the  direct  authority  of  our  State  Department,  anese  goods,  as  a  protest  mainly,   it  is  be- 

and  the  question  was  discussed  frankly  and  lieved,   against   what   the  Chinese  allege  is 

openly  between  Mr.  Root  and  Baron  Rosen  Japanese  injustice  in  exacting  indemnity  in 

at  Washington  and  our  Ambassador  and  the  the  recent   Talsu  Maru  controversy,  which 

Russian    Foreign    Office    at    St.    Petersburg,  has  already  been  described    in    these  pages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Consul  at  The  Chinese  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 

Mukden,  Willard    D.   Straight,  became  in-  have  in  the  United  States  a  sincere  and  pow- 

volved  late  in  March  in  an  unfortunate  dis-  erful  friend,  while  the  Japanese  are  appar- 

pute  between  a  Japanese  postman  and  a  Chi-  ently  anxious  lest  the  stand  taken  by  the 
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United     States     in     northern     Manchuria  companying  a  long  opinion  of  Attome^^Gtn* 

against  the  Russians  should  interfere  with  eral  Bonaparte)   suggesting  new  legulatian 

their   own    projects   in    the   matter   of  the  on  the  subject.    The  Paterson  paper  referred 

southern  railroads.     A  dramatic  incident  of  to  has  specifically  advocated,  to  quote  the 

the  Japanese  absorption  of  Korea  called  at-  President's  words  in  a  letter  to  the  Depiit- 

tention,  late  in  March,  to  a  bitterness  in  the  ment  of  Justice,  "  the  murder  of  enlisted 

anti-Japanese  feeling  among  the  Koreans  of  in  the  United  States  Army  aiid  the 

which  perhaps  the  western  world  has  not  of  the  police  force  and  the  burning  of  the 

been  aware.     Durham  W.  Stevens,  adviser  homes  of  private  citizens."     The  President 

to  the  Korean  Council  of  State,  an  Ameri-  says  in  his  message  to  Congress:                  ' 

can  who  had   for  more  than  twenty  years  ..,,                    j     vi.  ^i.                 -         * 

,                    x^u            ^-..^jx*'^  When  compared  with  the  suppression  of  •»- 

been  one  of  the  most  trusted -foreigners  in  ^^chy  every  other  question  sinks  into  inngnift- 

the  service  of  the  Japanese  Government,  was  cance.    The  anarchist  is  the  enemy  of  hrnnudtzf, 

shot  and  killed  in  San  Francisco  by  I  Wong  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and  his  is  a  deeper 

Chaeng,  a  Korean  who  claimed  to  be  a  mem-  degree  of  criminality  than  any  other.    No  emi- 

,          r^          r  ^1          -1     e •!•  „     e  C-^..1  grant  IS  allowed  to  come  to  our  shores  if  he  » 

her  of  one  of  the  princely  families  of  Seoul.  ^„  anarchist :  and  no  paper  published  here  or 

Mr.  Stevens  was  recently  decorated  by  the  abroad  should  be  permitted  circulation  in  dus 
Japanese    Emperor    for   his   services   to   the  country  if  it  propagates  anarchistic  opinicaa. 
Island  Empire.     He  was  a  man  of  fine  abil- 
ity and  high  principles  and  universally  re-  Anarchism    ^^^  action  against  La  Questiome 
spected  in  Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  in  vs.         Sociale  was  taken  at  the  urg^t 
this  country.  ^'^  **"     request  of  Mayor  Mcfiride,  of 

Paterson,  who,  "  as  mayor  of  a  law-abiding 

The  Problem   Anarchist   propaganda   and   sev-  community,  proud  of  its  kinship  with  the 

of  the      eral  manifestations  of  anarchist  American  people,"  requested  the  President  to 

Anarchist,  ^^^j^j^y  j^  different  sections  of  exclude  the  publication  from  the  mails.  The 
the  country  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  action  of  the  New  York  Park  Department  in 
called  the  attention  of  thoughtful  American  refusing  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  proposed 
citizens  to  the  fact  (of  which  most  of  them  meeting  of  the  unemployed  in  Union  Square 
were  perhaps  unconscious)  that  the  United  on  March  28,  and  the  conduct  of  the  police 
States  is  facing  a  real  anarchist  problem.  It  afterward  when  the  crowds  actually  began  to 
is  seriously  maintained  by  the  New  York  assemble,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
Herald  that  New  York  City  and  Paterson,  deal  of  comment  pro  and  con  in  the  press  of 
N.  J.,  are  "  admittedly  the.  anarchistic  cen-  the  country.  Most  good  citizens  will  8]^pa- 
ters  of  the  world,"  from  which  "  all  wires  thize  with  the  determination  of  the  author!- 
are  pulled."  This  comment  was  inspired  by  ties  to  suppress  violence.  It  is  not  fair,  how- 
two  occurrences  of  last  month  in  these  Amer-  ever,  to  accuse  the  Socialist  and  labor  de- 
ican  cities :  One  was  the  attempt,  on  March  ments  of  the  American  metropolis  with  being 
28,  of  young  Selig  Silverstein  (or  Cohen),  a  responsible  for  the  bomb-throwing  on  this  oc- 
memher  of  the  Anarchist  Federation  of  casion.  Indeed,  they  themselves  repudiate  it, 
America,  to  destroy  by  a  bomb  a  platoon  of  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  far  from 
policemen  in  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  desiring  to  destroy  government.  Socialism, — 
and  the  other  the  denial  of  the  use  of  the  the  precise  opposite  of  anarchism, — aims  at 
mails  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  an-  vastly  increasing  the  powers  of  government. 
archist  weekly  journal,  La  Questione  So-  Whatever  this  man  Silverstein  was,  he  was 
dale,  published  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  President  not  a  Socialist.  Just  at  this  time,  on  May- 
Roosevelt,  who  holds  very  decided  views  on  day,  we  believe,  our  readers  will  be  more 
the  question  of  anarchistic  theories  and  than  a  little  interested  in  the  Socialist  state- 
propaganda  in  this  country,  sent  to  Congress  ment  of  Socialistic  progress  throughout  the 
on  April  9  a  brief  but  cogent  message  (ac-  world  which  we  print  on  page  577. 


i   UNITED   STATES    SENATORS. 


RECORD   OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

{From  March  tl  to  April  io,  ISOS.) 


S  IN  CONGRESS.  of    Columbia    Appropriation    bill,    which    was 

March    2i.-The   Senate  passes   the    Legisla-  ""der  con  side  ratio,  v                           -     ■          ,      ^ 

tive,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill.  Apr.!    4.— The    Republican    majonly    ot    the 

The  House  passes  the  Fortifications  Appro-  House  forces  the  adoption  of  a  sweeping  closure 

priation  bill.  ''"'«■ 

March    23.— In    the    House.    Mr.    Hepburn  =  Passes  the  Army  Appro- 

(Rep.,  Iowa)  introduces  the  National  Civic  Fed-  '^^  *  resolution  offered  by 

erationVbill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Ohio)     relating    to    the 

l^y,  .The    House    passes    the 

March  24-26.-The  Senate  debates  the  Cur-  Son   at'' Pearf  HarC 

rency,  bill  and  the  House  the  Agricultural  Ap-  ''*"'°"   "'    ^*'"    Harbor, 

»ti._-ruc.i,  .      t       .     .c         April  ?, — The  Senate  passes  the  Fortifications 

March  27.-The  Senate,  by  3  vote  of  42  to  16,    Appropriation  bill    ($12,106,187). ..  .The   House 
passes  the  Aldrich  Currency  bill.  ^^^^^^  the   District   ot  Columbia   Appropriation 

March   .10. — The   House   receives  the   Aldrich    bill. 
Currency  bill  and  refers  it  to  the  Committee  on        ^pril  8.— The   House   passes  two   resolutions 
Banking  and  Currency.  introduced  by   Speaker   t5annon   calling   for  in- 

March   31.— Nearly  the   entire   session   of  the    formation  about  the  alleged  paper  trust. 
Senate  is   consumed  by  the  consideration   of   a        ^pril   9.— A    special   message  her 

bill   to   permit   the   building  of   a   dam   on   the    legislation  for  the  repression  ot  re- 

Snake  River,  Washington...  .The  House  passes,    cei^,e(i    from   President   Rooseve  .en- 

w.h  modifications,  the  paragraph  of  the  Agr>-    3,^  „  ^^,^  Employers'  Liab  rc- 

ciiltiiral  Appropriation  bill  relating  to  the  Bureau    ^gj^^.^  (^om  the  House  without 
of  Forestry,  The  House  sends  to  conference  and 

April  I. — The   Senate  passes  the  Snake  Rivfr    the  Fortifications  Appropriation  u.ua. 
Dam  bill, 

April  2. — The  Senate 
confirms  the  nominatior 
Ambassador  to  German 
the  Hague  arbitration 
passes  the  Agricultural  t 

April  3.— To  forestall 
lican  members  of  the  H 
ot  a  rule  limiting  genera 
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April  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  prohib'  April  3. — The  NatkHC 

iting  betting  in   the  District  of  Columtiia at    Sl  .Louis    nominate! 

The  House,  by  a  vole  of  199  to  83,  defeats  the  Georgia,  for  the  Presidt 

proposition    for    four   battleships   advocated   by  Minnesota   delegations, 

President     Roosevelt,     the     Naval     Committee's  the  convention. 

recommendation  of  two  ships  being  adopted.  April  4— President  Roosevelt  i 

April   16.— The  House  passes  the   Naval  Ap-  decision  to  appoint  John  S.  Leedl,  of  Illinois,  to 

propriation  bill.  the  office  of  Public  Prmtef,  to  stKceed  Ctiilfla 

...           T-L     c      .                .1.    Ln          -J  S,  Stillings,  resigned. 

Aprd  17. — The  Senate  passes  the  bil    provid-  a     ■!  ^     -n,    tt  ■•  j  c» 

ing  that  injmiclions  against  the  enforcement  of  .  AM  ^-The  United   St 

Sllte  laws  can  be  issned  oiilv  by  two  oat  of  three  <*.<^^'?«  '''^'  !^t  Sj^'".''* 

ISrse'ssion''  '''"'"  "''''  "  ''""""'  '"  t^^   P-a'^^^i ver^'ro '^u^p 

.     -1     o     T-i_'  II                      ,1.     T^-  1       .-  Governor  Fletcher  D.  Pro< 

Apnl  18.— The  House  passes  the  Diplomatic  mont  announces  that  he  wi 

and  Consular  Appropriation  bill.  for  United  States  Senator 

April   20.— Ill   the    Senate   Mr.    Borah    (Rep.,  April   7.— South   Dakota 

Idaho)  defends  the  course  of  the  Administration  fo^     Secretary     Taft        Th 

in  the  Brownsville  affair. . .  .The  House  sustains  elect  an  uninstrueted'  d'eleg 

Speaker  Cannon  s  action  in  his  controversy  witli  convention 

"'■  Willi=n,s  (Dcm,.  Miss,).  ^p^j,    8._virginia    Rep. 

POLITICS  AUD  GOVERNMENT.-AMER1CAN.  S^^^'?,'"*'   Taft.... By   a   ti 
York  Slate  Senate  the  An 

March  21.— New  Mexico  Republicans  instruct  bling  bills  are  lost, 

for  Secretary  Taft.  April    9,— Governor   Hughes,   of   New   Y«k, 

-  March    22. — Congressman    Charles    E.    Little-  sends   a  message  to  the  Legislature  advocsttng 

field   (Rep.)    tenders   his   resignation  as   Repre-  the   passage   of   the   A nti- Race-Trade  <^mbliac 

sentative   from   the   Second  Maine  District.  bills  and  other  legislation. 

March     23.— The      United     Stales     Supreme  April   10.— Governor  Hugh 

Court,   Justice   Harlan   dissenting,   declares   the  issues  a  proclamation   for  a 

railroad-rate  laws  of  Minnesota  and  North  Car-  May  12  in  the  Niagara-Orle: 

olina     unconstitutional. ...  President     Roosevelt  to    choose    a    successor    to 

asks   the   Department   of   Justice   to   take   steps  Franchot. ..  .Massachusetts 

against  the  anarchist  publication,  La  Qucslione  an  uninsiructed  delegation  to 

Socialt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  April    11.— By  a  decision 

March     24,^The     New    York    State    Senate  Supreme   Court   the   Standari 
passes  the  bill   providing   for  the  cinial  pay  of-  barred   from   further  business 

men  and  women   school  teachers  of  New  York  New  York  Republicans  inslri 

City Governor  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  appoints  at-large  for  Governor  Hughei 

ex-Governor  John   W.   Stewart   (Rep.)   to  sue-  April    13.— The    New    Yor 

ceed  the  Hon.  Redheld  Proctor  as  United  States  recount  case  is  begun  in  the 

^*"?^V           ^,                          ,    ,_     ,,            1  April    14— Delaware   Demc 

J^arch   25-— The  committee   of   the  House  of  j^jg^  George  Gray,  notwithst; 

Representatives    appoinlcd    to    investigate     the  ^^^   (^at  he   is  not  a  candid 

charges  against  Judge  Wilflcy,  of  Shanghai,  re-  jemja]  p 
ports  censuring  the  judge  but  not  recommend- 
ing impeachment. 

March      26.— Senator- elect      Smith      (Dem,),  [jg„,  York  Democratic  State 

succeeding    Senator    Whvtc,    of    Maryland,    xs  ..     ,      \^■    ,  ,  ,     t,  ^  1 

seated  by  a   close  vote   after   debate. ..  .Illinois  -April  i6.-Mi.uiesota  Repul 

Republicans   instruct    delegates   to   Chicago   for  i>«retary   latt. 

Speaker   Cannon.  ..  .The   New   York   Assembly,  April     17,— The     House    o 

by    a   large    majority,   passes    the    Agnew-Hart  Commillec  on  Currency  table 

Anti-Race-Track    Gambling    bills Rhode    Is-    William   J.   Bryan  holds 

land   Republicans    elect  uninstrueted    delegates-  WiUiam   J,    Conuers,   Democ 

at-large  to  the  national  convention The  first  man  of  New  York. 

hearing  in  the  investigation  of  charges  against  April  20.— The  House  Coin 

District -Attorney    Jerome,    of    New     York,    is  and  Currency  votes  to  table 

held.  rency  bill,  and  orders  a  favoi 

March  27— -Governor  John  A.  Johnson  Fowler  Currency  Commission 
(Dem.)  of  Minnesota,  in  a  letter  P"bl.shed  at  poi,,^,^  and  Governmi 
St.  Paul  announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency...  .Governor  Broward,  of  Florida,  ap-  March  21.— Figures  present, 
points  Hall  Milton  (Dem.)  to  succeed  the  late  House  of  Peers  show  the  n 
W.  J.  Bryan  in  the  United  Stales  Senate.  crease  in  taxes  to  meet  defic 

March    30.— The    Indiana    Railroad    Commis-  March  23.— The   Revolutioi 

sion  issues  an  order  cutting  the  rales  of  express  ■  mission   in   Cuba   grants  $1,3 

companies  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  8o3J9S  asked. 

April   2— Indiana    Republicans    instruct    for  March  24.— The  British  U 

Vice-President  Fairbanks.  a  great  victory  in  the  electioi 


15. — Twenty-n 
;  Senator  McCarren,  a 


RECORD  OF  CURRE^/T  Ef^ENTS. 


district  of  Peckham....The 
French  Senate  passes  the  bill 
approved  by  the  lower  house 
widening  the  grounds  for  the 

March  3$. — At  a  meeting  in 
London,  England,  it  is  re- 
solved 10  estabhsh  a  national 

ratepayers'  federation The 

Commission  of  XVll.,  after 
thirty-nine  sittings  at  Brus- 
sels, voles  the  Colonial  law 
as  amended. 

March  30, — The  terms  of 
the  new  gold  law  are  pub- 
lished at  Johannesburg. . . . 
The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons passes  by  a  2-to-i  vote 
a  resolution  offered  by  John 
E.  Redmond  favoring  self- 
government  in  Ireland  of 
purely  Irish  affairs. 

March  31,— Mr.  Birrell, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,in- 
troduces  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  his  Irish  Univer- 
sities bill  providing  two  new 
universities  in  Ireland. 

April  I. — The  Canadian 
purchases  the  Bell  telephon 
boundaries  for  $673,000. 

April  2.— The  Czar  of  Ri 
solve  the  Finnish  Diet 


REPUBUCAN 


adopted  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Ti 
isls It  is  announced  in  Germaw  that  an  im- 
perial  and    Pru.ssian    loan   of   $1^,500,000   will 

soon    be    offered Troops    fire    on    rioters   at 

Rome,  killing  three  and  wounding  fifteen;  a 
general  strike  is  threatened. 

April  4. — The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote 
of  200  to  179,  decides  that  the  German' language 
must  be  used  at  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 

April  5. — Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  re- 
signs   the    premiership    of    Great    Britain 

Fierce  riots  follow  the  elections  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal ;  the  Monarchists  win  a  victory  at  the 
polls ;   Ihe   Republicans  charge  fraud, 

April  6.— The  Russian  Duma  succeeds  in 
forcing  the  retirement  of  M.  Alexiev,  Vice-Min- 
ister of  Commerce. 


province   of   Alberta    Ru.isian  Premier,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
e  system  within  her    and  a  fine  in  Si,  Petersburg  for  libel. 

April   20.— Winston    Spencer    Churchill,    in    a 

ussia  decides  to  dis-    speech   at   Manchester,   England,    says   that   the 

resolution    Liberal  party  will  claim  a  free  hand  in  dealing 


with  the  Irish  question. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


March  22.— China  and  Great  Britain  agree  to 
a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  opium ;  the  Chinese 
Throne  issues  an  appeal  lo  the  people  to  stop 
lining  the  drug. 

March  23. — Japan  requests  China  to  suppress 
the  boycott  and  check  the  agitation  growing  otft 

of  the  Taliu  Moru  affair China  presents  an 

invitation  to  the  United  States  for  the  battleship 
lleet  to  visit  China. 

Man:h  24. — Japan  informs  China  that  all  ex- 
port of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Macao  is  for- 
bidden  unless  guaranteed   by   the   Governor   of 

March  27. — An   understanding  is  reached  be- 
,      -.„,,,,.        ■  ,     ^,  „         I  ,1.      tween  the  United   States  and  Great   Britain  in 

April   S;— H.   H.    Asquith,   Chancellor   of  the    regard  to  the  fresh- water-fisheries  disputes  be- 

■-" appointed    Premier    of    (ween    Canada    and   the   United    States. ..  .The 

_„.,,         tt,g     t^ernian    pvench  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  the  budget 
.  h,n    th.  r,.rm.n    , .     :.  Morocco  :.. A  massacre  of  Ar- 


lin After 

iiguage  bill  and  the  Bourse  b 


:ichstag  adjoi 
April    12.— "The 


r  Easter. 


,  the  German    f^^  tt,g  ,, 


British    cabi 
nounced ;    David   Lloyd-George   is   made   Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer It   is  anounced  thai 

the  Bavarian  Government  will  spend  $90,0 
000  for  the  construction  of  great  systems 
waterways. 


by  Bashi-Bazouks  takes  place  at  Van. 

March  29. — An  important  dispatch  from  the 

British   Secretary  of   State   for  Foreign  Affairs 

to  the  powers  of  Europe  on  Macedonian  reforms 

is   published Emperor   William   of   Germany 

recalls  all  objections  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill  as  American  Ambassador  to 


April  14.— The  Danish  Folkething  adopts  the  Germany, 
government's    Franchise    bill,    which    gives    to        March   31.— The   United    States   supports   the 

women  taxpayers  the  right  to  vote  in  communal  action  of  Consul   Fisher  at  Harbin  in  refusing 

elections The    British    Parliament    adjourns  to  recognize  other  rights  than  those  of  China  in 

for  the  Easter  recess;  Mr.  Lloyd-George  makes  Manchuria Charlemagne  Tower's  resignation 

his  first  speech  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as    American    Ambassador   to   Germany   is   ac- 

April  16.— Alexander  Stolypin,  brother  of  the  cepted,  to  take  effect  June   i,  and  Dr.  David 
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Jayne  Hill,  now  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  is  shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  a   Korean  at 

named  for  tHe  place.  San  Francisco. 

April    I. — According   to   figures  published   in  March  25^ — The  temporary  receivers  of  the 

Tokio,  America  leads  the  world  in  trade  with  Knickerbocker  Trust   Company  of   New   York 

Japan.  are  discharged  by  the  court 

April  2. — Venezuela's  answer  to  Secretary  March  26. — The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Corn- 
Root's  last  note  is,  in  effect,  a  refusal  to  con-  pany  successfully  reopens  for  business  in  New 
sider  the  American  demands  diplomatically.           York Sir  Robert  Hart,  ^about  to   return  to 

April  6.— The  Chinese  Foreign  Board  rejects  ^^^^^^  after  fifty-four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Japanese  proposal  regarding  a  reciprocal  the  Chmese  Government,  is  received  in  a  fare- 
postal  arrangement  .in  Manchuria. ..  .The  boy-  well  audience  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
cott  against  the  Japanese  due  to  the  release  of  Dowager  of  China. 

the  Ta/^u  Marw  is  spreading  rapidly  in  China March    27. — Many    lives    are    lost    in    earth- 
Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  agree  quakes  in  Mexico, 
to  a  convention  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  the  March  28.— More  than  sixty  miners  arc  cn- 

Baltic Four    Japanese    enter    the    American  tombed  by  an  explosion  in  a  Union  Pacific  Coal 

consulate  at  Mukden  and  attack  the  native  staff.    Company^s  mine  at  Hanna,  Wyo A  bomb  is 

April  7. — An  agreement  to  check  emigration  thrown    at    a    labor    demonstration    in    Union 

from  India  to  Canada  is  reached  between  the  Square,  New  York  City,  killing  one  man  and 

Dominion  and  British  officials.  injuring  several  others. 

April  10. — The  United  States  receives  an  in-  March  30. — The   Emperor  of  Japan   bestows 

vitation   from   Great  Britain   to   take  part  in  a  upon  the  late  Durham  White  Stevens,  an  Amer- 

conference  in  Tendon  on  the  international  prize  ican,  the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Rising  Sun; 

courts  proposed  by  the  last  Hague  Conference,  his  family  is  to  receive  $100,000. 

April  II.— Treaties  between  the  United  States  March  31.— As  a  result  of  the  expiration  of 

and  Great  Britain  for  determining  the  Canadian  the    wage    agreement    between   operatives    and 

boundary    and   regulating   the   fisheries   on   the  miners,    250,000    coal    miners    throughout    the 

Great  Lakes  are  signed  at  Washington.  United  States  quit  work. 

April  13.— The  United  States  makes  represen-  April  2.— During  maneuvers  off  the   Isle  of 

tations  to  Great  Britain  regarding  the  seizure  Wight  the  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Tiifrr 

by  Newfoundland  of  fishing  vessels.  is  cut  in  two  and  sunk;  thirty-four  of  her  men 

April  14. — The  government  of  the  Congo  In-  are  drowned, 

dependent   State  issues  a  reply  to  the  charges  April   3.— A  general   strike  is  prodainied  in 

made  by  British  consuls  regarding  deficient  gov-    Rome Mr.    Andrew    Carnegie    increases  his 

ernment.  pension  fund  for  college  and  university  proles- 
April    15.— The   debate   on  the   Congo   treaty  sors  by  $5,000,000  in  order  to  enable  tfc  pro- 
begins  in  the  Belgian  Parliament.  fessors  of  State  universities  to  receive  pennons: 
April    16.— Russian    troops    avenging    an    at-  April  4.--The  Erie  Railroad  Compstn^  decides 

tack    by    Kurdish    brigands    cross    the    Persian    to  issue  $15,000,000  in  notes The  Fifth  Ave- 

frontier  and  destroy  several  villages.  nue  Hotel,  of  New  York,  closes  its  doors. 

April  18. — Orders  are  issued  at  Rome  for  an  April   6. — Central    Massachusetts  cottonHniDs 

Italian  naval  demonstration  in  Turkish  waters,  reduce   the   wages   of   125,000  employees  l^  10 

The  Czar  of  Russia  approves  the  appoint-  per  cent. 

ment  of  Senator  Malevsky  Malavitch  as  Am-  ^prji  8_e.  H.  Harriman  offers  to  buy  sa^ 

bassador  to  Japan   ...A  resolution  empowering  ^^;^^^^  ^^  ^he  new  issue  of  Erie  notes  to  enaUe 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with  redemption  of  the  old  in  cash, 

the  case  of  VenezAiela  is  declared  by  the  benate  e    *      r-       a*       £-    '  ^ 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  ^  April  9.— The  report  of  the  Canadian  Gnnd 

.     •,           -r    1        u     •               4.  A  T*«t„»o   A^  Trunk  management  at  the  semi-annual  meetmg 

April  20.-Turkey  having  granted   Italy  s  de-  .     London,  England,  arouses  sharp  criticim^ 

mands.    the    orders    for    the    departure    of    the  .^.^     Lake  Carriers'   Association  decides  on  an 

Italian  fleet  are  countermanded.  open-shop    policy    affecting    40.000    men.  .Mil. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH.  Russell  Sage  gives  $250,000  to   Princeton  Uni- 

March  21.— Henri  Farman  makes  a  successful  versity  for  a  dormitory  for  freshmen. 

aeroplane     flight    at     Issy A     reduction     of  April     11.— The     German     armored     crviser 

wages  affecting  manv  cotton-mill  operatives  is  Bluchcr,  costing  $6,915,000   and   having   a  dBt- 

announced  at  Providence,  R.  I.  placement  of  15,000  tons,  is  launched  at  Kiel.... 

March  22. — Charles  H.  Keep  is  chosen  presi-  The   German    and    Prussian   loans   arc   sereral 

dent  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of    times   oversubscribed Arrangements   for  the 

New  York  rehabilitation  of  the    Westinghouse   Electric  h 

March    23.-Henri    Rochette    is    arrested    in  ^^""^\^^"rjnK    Company    are    practically   com- 

Paris  charged  with  having  swindled  French  in-  P»eted  at  Pittsburg. 

vestors  out  of  $12,000,000 The  Japanese  pos-  April  12.— The  ship  Jacaucs  Cartter,  carrying 

tal  steamer  Lutsu  is  sunk  in  collision  and  200  an   Arctic   expedition,   sails    from   Dunkirk.... 

lives  are  reported  lost An  explosion  of  the  Fire  destroys  many  public  and  private  buildtngi 

Chilean  Government  powder-houses  thirty  miles  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  causing  a  loss  of  $6,O0CMX»; 

north   of   Santiago  causes   great   alarm   in   the  twelve  persons  are  killed  and  about  fifty  injured 

city... -.Durham     W.     Stevens,     an     American,    Governor  Broward,  of  Florida,  orders  the 

member  of  the  Japanese  Council  in  Korea,  is  State  militia  to  Pensacola  because  of            "^^ 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTSi 


1  connection  with  the  reopening  of  the 


April  i4.^The  American  battleship  fleet  ar- 
rives at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

April  17.— The  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Chau- 
lauqa,  Kan.,  is  robbed  of  $3000  in  broad  day- 
light  An   agreement   is   reached   by   the  coal 

operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive District,  in  conference  at  Toledo,  by  which 
200,000  miners  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  return  10  work. 

April  18.— More  than  100,000  persons  greet 
the  arrival  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  in 
San  Pedro  Harbor,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  ..  .Severe  floods  do  much  damage  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

April   20, — In   a   collision  of   excursion   trains 
near    Melbourne,    Australia,    twenty- seven    per- 
sons are  killed  and  forty  injured. 
OBITUARy, 

March  21,— Dr.  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  dean  of 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  one  of  the  three  survivors  of  the  Ordi- 
nance ot  Secession,  88. 

March  22.— Senator  William  James  Bryan,  of  . 
Florida,   the   youngest   member   of   the    United 
States  Senate,  31. ...Col.  John  Walter  Fairfax, 
a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  79.  . . . 
Leopold  Eidlilz,  the  New  York  architect,  85. 

March  23.— Brig.- Gen.  Jacob  Kline,  U,  S.  A., 
retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  67... .John 
Good,  prominently  identified  with  the  cordage 
industry,  66. 

March  24.— Spencer  Compton  CavAidish, 
eighth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  74.... State  Sena- 
tor Stanislaus  P.  Franchot,  of  New  York, 57.... 
Dr.  Truman  J.  Backus,  president  of  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  66.... 
Brig, -Gen.  Elisha  I.  Baily,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  83. 

March  25,— Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
55 Durham  White  Stevens,  diplomatic  ad- 
viser to  the  Japanese  Government,  56. 

March  27. — F.  Louis  Soldan,  for  twelve  years 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
66 Ex-Chancellor  Charles  N,  Sims,  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  73. 

March  31.— Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer,  75, 

.^pril  2. — Benjamin  Curtis  Porter,  the  Ameri- 
can portrait  and  figure  painter,  65. 

April  3. — James  Jeffrey  Roche,  poet,  author, 
and  editor,  the  American  Consul  at  Berne,  61. 
. . .  .Rev.  Samuel  C,  Ewing,  D.D.,  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary worker  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Egypt,  70- 

April  5.— Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  67. 

April  6. — ^Wilhelm  Lassen,  the  Danish  Minis- 
ter of  Finance, 


(Pceaident  ol  Union  Ttieologlcal  Semlnarr,  Nev  York 
City.) 

April    7. — Representative    Abraham    Lincoln 

Brick,  of  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  District,  48 

Sir  Howard  Vincent.  M.P..  a  British  authority 
on  police  and  military  affairs,  59. ..  .Franklin 
Haven,  president  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank   of  Boston. 

April  9.— Count  Tomlelli,  Italian  Ambassador 
to  France,  72. 

April  II. — Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  president  of  the  New 
England   Mutual   Life    Insurance   Company,   84. 

Samuel   L.   Carleton,  at  one   time   head   of 

the  world  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance,   86 John    Vandercook,    president    and 

general  manager  of  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tion, 34. 

April  12. — Ex- Congressman  Byron  M.  Cutch- 
eon,  ot  Michigan,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

72 Count    Andreas    Potoeki,    Governor    of 

Galicia Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  formerly  In- 
structor in  military  tactics  at  Yale  and  a  millen- 
nial forecaster,  57. 

April  13.— Hartwig  Derenbourg,  the  Oriental- 
ist, 64. 

April  14.— Willie  Edouin,  the  English  ; 
67. 

April  IS.-  I        LI 

the     break         luuu     1  ■»     t,x. 

States,  82 john   H.    »  .   head 

sporting  department  of  t       •.         York  . 

April    16. — Rear-Adml        uei 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  87. 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 


Frum  thfi  Itallif  UrirH 
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K  IIahmiis;  "1  womli'r  If  they'll  M  D 
From  the  Meddler  (ClDclnnalE). 


BPtween  lohnnnn.  the  Tainmany  Tiger,  and  Popii- 
llat  Tom  Watson,  the  Bryan  xtiilU'f  may  cuuii.'  to  tli« 
ground. 

Frum  the  Saturdav  Olobi:   (Ulltal. 


he  Puhllv  Lpdiitr    (PhllBclelphla). 


SOM^  Oh'  IH£  KECBNT  CARIOONS.  ■  54? 


ct  IN'mmy;  jnu're  torgc'dlne  me." 

t  burry  me,  William.     Tills  Hlrikos    111.'  :ih  n-orlh  atuilylng," 
Krom  the  Saliirday  Ulofic  (Utka). 


nivuUun  Eiiijle  (New  York}. 
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Apropos 

of  IT,>slili'rit  I{i>.wv.4fH  anti 

mc'SHBge. 

Fto 

a  Ibi-  nroiiUun  Eagle   (Nen-  Y 

-        if 

■^fe-  ■ 

Pram  tUi'  Olube  (Npw  York). 


On    Ihe   Hhouldpre   of   tliu   AmPrKnn    larmer   rwln 
the  WorEiL 

Fram  tlie  CoHtUlullon   (Atlaata). 


|9  lirlherr  to  !»>  alwayn  the  BucpPSBfHl  ircap^nl 
Krom  llie  Brooklt/n  K'li/le  (New  York). 


SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  CARTOONS. 


•   o(   the   Bpas   and   BOTerelgn  ol  all  lands ;  and  all  the  Inbab- 
sanctified  ;  wKbout  him  yuu  would  still  be 

given  me  mj  liberty  to   slrew  under  the  fcrt  of  thu  giant,  wher- 
""  '"   deserves,  to  pull   down  his  pride." 
the  Punch  (Cairo). 


le  to  Amerleai  :  "May  WaBhington's  bones 

lose  vile  InsectB." 

[   \>etc  lllm  who  has  | 

a   maDy    Waahlngtons 


•iC   Japan's   request   that   tbn 


Japan,  having  driven  the  Russians  out  ol  South- 
ern Htinehuru.  noir  proce«dH  to.  exploit  the  countiT 
tor  her  onn  eidnslre  beoeOt.  .   . 

Krom  Eattem  Sketch  <Sbuighal). 


LASZLO  AND  HIS   PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT. 


TN  April  there  was  exhibited  M  Knoedlcr's 
Gallerj'  in  New  \'ork  a  group  of  paint- 
ings by  Philip  A.  Laszlo,  the  Hungarian 
artist.  Among  them  were  portraits  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Meyer,  wife  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  H.  L.  Terrell, 
Esq,  _  The  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  painted  for  l.ieut,  Henry  Lee,  formerly 
military    attache    of    the    British    Kmbassy. 


It  presents  President  Roosevelt  in-  black 
riding  dress,  with  a  cape,  lined  with  pur- 
ple, thrown  over  his  shoulders.  The  canvas 
has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses of  a  long  line  of  portraits  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  both  foreign  and  American  painters, 
and  artistically  is  a  striking  achievement. 

Laszlo  paints  with  a  full  brush,  a  broad 
stroke,  and  a  prima, — that  is,  he  tries  to 
obtain  his  eflects  at  the  first  painting,  finish- 
ing one  part  at  a  time, — the  head  before  the 
shoulders,  th^  shoulders  before  the  hands, — 
and  the  result  is  a  freshness  reminding  one 
of  Fran?.  Hals'  portraits. 


In  the  portrait  of  the  President  one  notes 
the  artist's  keen  observation  of  the  planes  of 
the  head,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  There 
is,  however,  ii]  the  rather  brusque  rendering 
of  the  nose  and  lower  lip  a  suggestion  of 
foreign  observation.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  that 
an  artist  can  paint  a  citizen  of  another  coun- 
try without  giving  his  sitter  a  slightly  foreign 
air.  JJut  on  giving  the  portrait  careful  con- 
sideration wc  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
presentation  that  is  not  pompous  nor  official, 
but  intimate  and  frank,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Laszl'j's  fresh,  unprejudiced  observa- 
tion, backed  by  habitual  Skill  in  rendering 
men  and  women  of  forceful  character,  has 
fjiven  us  a  valuable  addition  to  modern  por- 
traits of  celebrities. 

Mr.  Laszlo,  who  is  at  present  a  resident  of 
I^ondun,  was  born  in  i86<j,  in  Budapest, 
where  he  received  his  first  art  instruction. 
I^ter  he  studied,  at  the  cost  of.  the  state,  in 
Munich  and  Paris,  under  Liezenmayer,  Le- 
fevre,  and  Constant,  He  received  the  Ba- 
varian Kind's  medal  at  the  Munich  Academy 
in  1891,  and  a  prize  of  3000  francs  from  the 
Hungarian  Art  Association.  In  1893  he 
painted  his  first  portrait,  a  likeness  of  his 
master,  Professor  Liezenmayer,  and  was  then 
commissioned  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  copy  the  portrait  in  Dresden  of  Prince 
Rdkncsy  for  the  Hungarian  Museutn.  Then 
followed  orders  for  portraits  of  Princess 
Frederick  August  of  Saxony,  the  Hungarian 
Ambassador,  Count  Chotek,  which  received 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Mellenium  Exhibition 
at  Budapest,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  for  which  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Knight  of  the  Falcon.  In 
Berlin  lie  painted  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  which  received  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  The  artist  then  went  to 
Potsdam,  wh.'re  he  painted  the  Empress  of 
Germany  and  the  little  Princesses. 

Mr.  Lds/.li'i  h.is  painted  the  portrait  of 
Pope  Leo  XIIL, — for  which  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.,— and  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla.  For  these  two  portraits 
he  received  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
Diisseldorf,  Vienna,  and  Munich.  He  also 
received  a  gold  medal  at  St.  Louis. 

In  1907  he  received  a  gidd  medal  for  a 
portrait  of  his  wife,  at  the  International  Ex- 


LASZLO  AND  HIS  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PHESIDEHT. 


LATEST   I'ORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,    BY  THE  HUMGARIAK  PAINTER,  PHILIP  A.   LASKL6. 


hihition  at  Venice.    The  Vatican  bought/his  liim   with   the.  Order  of  the   Iron    Grown. 
paintinir   for   the    Modern    Art   Gallery   at        In  1905  Mr.  Laszlo  waselccted  Chevalier 

Rome.    In  1907  he  painted  the  Grand  Duke  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  is. a  member  of 

and  Duchess  nf  Hesse- Darmstadt,  aijd  last  the  Art  Association  of  Madrid,  an  honorary 

summer  he  painted  King  Edward  and  Queen  member    of    the    Royal    Society,  of    British 

Alexandra.     He  has  made  several  portraits  Artists,  and  a  correspondent  member  in  the 

of  the  Eiiip'-Tor  Franz  Josef,  who  presented  Socicte  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels. 


LASZLO  AND  HIS   PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT. 


¥N  April  there  was  exhibited  at  Knoedler's 
Gallery  in  New  York  a  group  of  paint- 
ings hy  Phih'p  A.  Laszlo,  the  Hungarian 
artist.  Among  them  were  portraits  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Meyer,  wife  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  H.  L,  Terrell, 
Esq,  _  The  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  painted  for  Lieut.  Henry  Lee,  formerly 
military    attache    of    tlie    British    Kmbassy. 


It  presents  President  Roosevelt  in-  black 
ridintc  dress,  with  a  cape,  lined  with  pur- 
ple, thrown  over  his  shoulders.  The  canvas 
has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses of  a  long  line  of  portraits  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  both  foreign  and  American  painters, 
and  artistically  is  a  striking  achievement. 

Laszlo  paints  with  a  full  brush,  a  broad 
stroke,  and  a  prima, — that  is,  he  tries  to 
obtain  his  effects  at  the  first  painting,  finish- 
ing one  part  at  a  time, — the  head  before  the 
shoulders,  thv;  shoulders  before  the  hands, — 
and  the  result  is  a  freshness  reminding  one 
of  Franz  Hals'  portraits. 


In  the  portrait  of  the  President  one  notes 
the  artist's  keen  observation  of  the  planes  of 
the  head,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  rather  brusque  rendering 
of  the  nose  and  lower  lip  a  suggestion  of 
foreign  observation.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  that 
an  artist  can  paint  a  citizen  of  another  coun- 
try without  giving  his  sitter  a  slightly  foreign 
air.  But  on  giving  the  portrait  careful  con- 
sideration we  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
presentation  that  is  not  pompous  nor  official, 
but  intimate  and  frank,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Laszl-i's  fresh,  unprejudiced  observa- 
tion, backed  by  habitual  skill  in  rendering 
men  and  women  of  forceful  character,  has 
given  us  a  valuable  addition  to  modem  por- 
traits of  celebrities.  • 

Mr.  Laszlo,  who  is  at  present  a  resident  of 
I.ondon,  was  born  in  1869,  in  Budapest, 
where  he  received  his  first  art  instruction. 
Later  he  studied,  at  the  cost  of.  the  state,  in 
Munich  and  Paris,  under  Liezenmayer,  Le- 
fevre,  and  Constant.  He  received  the  Ba- 
varian King's  medal  at  the  Munich  Academy 
in  1891,  and  a  prize  of  3000  francs  from  the 
Hungarian  Art  Association.  In  1893  he 
painted  his  first  portrait,  a  likeness  of  his 
master,  Professor  Liezenmaj'er,  and  was  titen 
commissioned  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  copy  the  portrait  in  Dresden  of  Prince 
Rakocsy  for  the  Hungarian  Museum.  Then 
followed  orders  for  portraits  of  Princcn 
Frederick  August  of  Saxony,  the  Hungarian 
Ambassador,  Count  Chotek,  which  received 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Mellenium  Exhibitum 
at  Budapest,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Sa\e- Weimar,  for  which  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Knight  of  the  Falcon.  In 
Berlin  he  painted  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince 
Hohenlobe,  which  leceived  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  The  artist  then  went  to 
Potsdam,  where  he  painted  the  Empress  of 
Germany  and  the  little  Princesses. 

Mr.  Laszlo  has  painted  the  portrait  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII. , — for  which  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX., — and  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla.  For  these  two  portraits 
he  received  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
Diisseldorf,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  He  aUo 
received  a  gold  medal  at  St.  Louis. 

In  1907  he  received  a  gold  medal  for  a 
portrait  of  liis  wife,  at  the  International  Ex- 


DR.  WILEY,  GOVERNMENT  CHEMIST. 


DR.    HAH\'EY   W.  WILEY,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    DEPAHTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

When  called  to  Washington  Dr.  Wiley  stead  of  the  lo  per  cent,  in  the  original  par- 
continued  his  studies  along  this  line  and  in-  ent  canes.  Dr.  Wiley's  chief  achievement 
augurated  the  first  experiments  in  the  im-  in  scientific  agriculture  is  found  in  his  inves- 
provement  of  crops  by  scientific  selection.  In  ligations  of  the  effect  of  the  environment, — 
a  series  of  selections  based  on  scientific  analy-  that  is,  soil,  fertilizer,  rainfall,  sunshine,  and 
ses,  extending  over  eight  years,  he  succeeded  temperature, — upon  the  chemical  composi- 
in  establishing,  in  collaboration  with  the  late  tion  of  plants.  These  investigations  revealed 
A.  A.  Denton,  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  each 
culture,  four  new  varieties  of  sorghum  cane,  element  upon  the  plant,  and  opened  up  the 
These  contained   14  per  cent,  of  sugar  in-  possibility    of    developing    its    more    useful 
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properties  ro  the  exclusion  of  the  less  valu-  preserving    foods.      The    amount    was    ap- 

able.     The  lesults  in  regard  to  the  sugar-  proximately   that   which   the    users   of  such 

beet  have  already  been  published.    Those  on  foods    took    into    their    systems    even'    day. 

Indian  corn   and   wheat  and  barley  are  to  No  member  of  the  squad  was  allowed  to  eat 

follow.  anything  outsid«  of  the   rations   put   before 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  him  at  the  Government  boarding-house.  At 
Dr.  Wiley  has  accomplished  more  than  any  the  end  of  a  year  Dr.  Wiley  had  some  start- 
other  living  man  in  the  work  of  placing  agri-  ling  results  to  place  before  the  public.  He 
culture  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  He  has  had  proved  his  case  by  actual  experiment. 
helped  to  make  the  work  of  the  farmers  more  The  poisons  taken  with  the  foods  had  broken 
effective  and  productive.  The  most  useful  down  the  health  of  a  number  of  the  men. 
changes  that  have  been  produced  in  the  The  conclusions  from  the  data  gathered 
United  States  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  these  experiments  have  been  of  vital 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  are  directly  trace-  interest  to  physicians  and  chemists  the  world 
able  to  the  influence  and  activity  of  the  agri-  over. 

cultural    chemists    throughout    the   country.        With  tlie  results  of  his  experiments  Dr. 

In  all  their  activities  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  the  Wiley    went    to    Congress,    carrj^ing    with 

leading  spirit.  him  from  his  laboratory  what  appeared  to  be 

But  it  was  his  experiments  with  foods  that  a  miniature  apothecary  shop,  and  displayed 

brought  Dr.  Wiley  fame.     He  began  w'ork  the  incontrovertible  proof  before  the  mem- 

along  this  line  in  1885,  when  not  a  State  in  bers  of  the  proper  committees  of  the  House 

the  Union  had  a  food  commissioner.     Under  and   the   Senate.      He  interested    Reprcsent- 

general  authority  to  make  '*  such  investiga-  ative    James    R.    Mann,    of    Illinois,    and 

tions  as  pertain  to  the  interests  of  agricul-  Senators  Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  and  McCum- 

ture,"  Dr.  Wiley  began  to  purchase  samples  her,    of    North    Dakota.      With    them    he 

of  various  kinds  of  food,  carried  them  off  to  worked  out  a  bill  which  finally  became  a  law 

his  workshop  for  analysis,  and  found  some  practically  as  it  was  framed.     Every  article 

interesting  results.     Part  of  the  lard  turned  of  food  now  sold  in  the  United  States, — in 

out  to  be  beef  fat.     A  considerable  propor-  so  far  as  it  ei»ters  into  interstate  commerce, — 

tion  of  the  maple  sugar,  molasses,  and  honey  is  subject  to  expert  inspection,  and  if  found 

was  found  to  be  glucose.     Beers  and  wines  to  contain  any  injurious  preservative  or  adul- 

were  adulterated  to  an  alarming  extent.     In  terant  the  manufacturer  is  liable  to  a  heavy 

various  prepared   foods   in    which   preserva-  penalty. 

tives  were  used  he  found  harmful  quantities        With  Dr.  Wiley  on  guard  in  the  Bureau 

of  salicylic  acid,   formaldehyde,  sulphate  of  of  Chemistry  now  there  is  little  likelihood 

copper,  borax,  and  benzoate  of  soda.  of  any  let-up  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 

Bulletins  w^re  issued   giving  information  law.     His  inspectors  are  watching  in  cvciy 

of  the  insidious  poisons  in  some  of  the  foods  part   of   the   United    States   and   constantly 

offered  to  the  public,  but  at  first  little  inter-  sending  samples  to  the  bureau,  and  he  thus 

est  was  show  n.   To  convince  the  people  as  a  keeps   '\\\  close  touch   with  what  Americans 

whole    Dr.    Wiley    decided    to   give   them   a  are  eating. 

unique  object-lesson.  Seven  years  ago  he  "  The  percentage  of  had  foods  has  become 
organized  what  is  known  as  the  "  poison  very  sn^all,  1  iit  the  vigilance  of  the  Govcm- 
squad,"  so-named  by  the  Washington  news-  nient  Chemist  lias  not  relaxed.  He  is  also 
paper  correspondents,  who  had  fun  with  it,  going  aliead  with  other  experiments  that  will" 
but  have  widely  advertised  it  ever  since,  be  heard  from  in  good  time. 
Twelve  young  men,  employees  of  the  bu-  Dr.  Wiley  has  found  time,  in  spite  of  his 
reau,  volunteered  as  subjects  for  experiment,  pressing  duties,  to  indulge  in  considerable 
'^Phe  men  pledged  themselves  to  remain  as  literary  activity,  resulting  in  valuable  con- 
boarders  under  the  direct  care  of  Dr.  Wiley  tributions  to  the  periodical  press,  and  Gov- 
for  a  year.  Tiiey  were  given  the  best  se-  ernment  bulletins  and  scientific  papers  galore, 
lected  food  in  the  market,  and  when  about  Several  substantial  volumes  also  stand  to  his 
half  way  through  each  m.eal  every  member  credit,  the  most  notable  being  "  Principles 
of  the  squad  was  given  a  small  capsule  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,** 
containing  a  preservative  of  the  kind  that  "  Foods  and  Their  Adulteration,''-  and 
was  being  used  by  some  manufacturers  in  "  Beverages  and  Their  Adulterations^" 


WHAT  MEDICINE  OWES  TO  ROBERT  KOCH. 

gACTERlOLOGY,    since    it    became    a   the  publication  of  some  admirable  lit< 

real  science,  has  been  the  foundation  of  on  the  subject,  Koch  devoted  himself  to  the 
most  of  the  progress  made  in  medicine  and  study  of  the  tuberculosis  germ  and  to  the 
surgery  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  so-called  "  comma  *'■  bacillus  identified  with 
In  this  advance  no  name  occupies  a  more  il-  the  cause  of  cholera.  It  was  by  the  discov- 
lustrious  and  honored  place  than  that  of  cry  and  use  of  tubufculin  (popularly  known 
Robert  Koch,  who  developed  and  elaborated  as  "  Koch's  lymph  ")  that  his  fame  became 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  Lister,  Pas-  world-wide.  This  tuberculin,  which  he  pre- 
teur,  and  others,  and  vastly  improved  the  pared  in  1891,  he  himself  claimed  to  be  use- 
methods  and  technique  of  bacteriological  in-  ful  only  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  confin- 
vestigation  until  it  has  become  the  real  ing  its  use  to  the  comparatively  early  stages 
science  of  preventive  medicine.  of  the  disease.     A  good  deal  of  undeserved 

Dr.  Koch's  entire  life  has  been  given  to  criticism  was  passed  upon  Dr.  Koch  because 
painstaking  and  persevering  but  bold  and  of  the  failure  of  this  tuberculin  to  fulfill  cer- 
original  research  in  medicine,  particularly  in  tain  [Kipular  hopes.  It  was  used  in  unsuita- 
the  development  and  extension  of  our  knowl-  ble  cases,  in  too  large  doses,  and  without 
edge  of  the  disease-bearing  germs  and  their  certain  necessary  precautions  which  had  been 
behavior  under  all  possible  conditions  affect-  prescribed,  and,  of  course,  failed  to  work  the 
ing  human  health.  almost  miraculous  cures  expected  of  it.     As 

This    hearty,    genial,    spectacled   German    an  agent  of  proved  value  in  certain  cases, 
professor,    who    Igst    month    began    a   brief  }iowever,  its  importance  in  medicine  is  un- 
American  tour,   has  just  completed   a  year    questioned.      Dr.    Koch,  strange  to  say,   at 
and  a  half  of  close  study  in  South  Africa  on    present  holds  that  tuberculosis  in  man  is  a 
an  island  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  studying    disease   distinct   from   tuberculosis  in  cattle 
the  "  sleeping  si 
fatal   malady   hi 
palliative,  if  not 
as   investigator 
in   1866  from  tl 
During  the  four 
he  spent  as  a  hu 
several  small  to 
was  studying  ba 
lively  unknown  ! 
had  isolated  the 
this  disease, — spl 
called, — to  whic 
ject  and  which  ! 
caused. by  a  bad 
in  1863  by  the  F 
was  Koch,  howi 
the  life  history  o 
conclusively  its  c 
itself.     The  ger 
discovery  of  thoi 
li,  which  we  no 
infectious  disease 

Preventive  ini 
the  use  of  a  sen 
men t  of  the  Jenr 
is  a  method  one 
by  Dr.  Koch,  fi 
nature  of  the  bi 
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com  miss  inner.     lu   iH'ii.  upon  the  foiindtni!  achievements  in  piiysinio^y.     H  Ik  best-known 

of  the  Institute  for  Infifticiits  Diseases  in  the  works    are    (mc    hWc    tlie    English    titles): 

German  caoital.  Dr.  Koeh  was  made  dircc-  "On  Choleja  UMteria."  "On  Hacteri<d(4p- 

tor.     Twice,  in  i8'jt>  ami  in  1903,  he  went  cal  InvestiuMiion,"  anil  " 'I'hc  Investigation 

to  Sijiith  Africa  to  stiiily  the  rinderpest,  and  of  Pathiiuenic  Organisms." 

in    i8i)7   lie  tiMik  an  extended   trip  through  Dr.  Kitch  is  on  liis  way  tn  Japan,  to  study, 

German  Fast  Africa  to  study  malaria.     In  it  is  repiirtcd,  the  prot;re^s  made  by  JapaiKM 

1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Pri^.e  for  military  nieilicai  science. 


THE  NEW  Nation  to  the  north. 

BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT. 

npHlS  summer  there  will  be  held  in  Que-   ing  sections.    A  railroad  man  totd  me  some 
bee  City  the  three-hundredth  anniver-    three  years  ago  that  very  few  of  the  Ameri- 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  fort  built  in    can  settlers  going  into  Canada  arrived  with 
what  b  now  British  North  America.     This    smaller  capital  than  $3000,  and  that  many  of 
celebration  marks  the   beginning   of   things    them  had  as  much  as  $10,000.     1  am  not 
with  Canada  as  a  nation,  and  Canada  as  a    overstating  it  at  a  guess  if  1  suppose  that  the 
nation  has  suddenly  become  a  topic  of  live    American  settlers  going  into  Canada  average 
interest  to  the  American  people.     The  Do-    up  a  capital  of  at  least  $1000  each.     That 
minion  is  the  United  States'  nearest  neigh-    means  that  $500,000,000  of  American  money 
bor, — nearest  as  to  place,   race,  speech,  and    has  gone  into  Canada  in  the  past  few  years, 
financial  interests.     The  United  States  year-    not  counting  what  has  gone  for  stocks  and 
ly  sends  to  Canada  almost  100,000  settlers,    bonds.      For    instance,    the    Morgan    house 
and  this  number  does  not  include  the  Pull-    took   $10,000,000    of    Mackenzie-Mann    or 
man-passenger  class  of  people,  the  American    Canada  Northern  Railroad  bonds  two  years 
capitalists    who    exploited    the    nickel    fields    ago ;  and   that  amount  is  a  mere   bagatelle 
of  Sudbury  and  the  silver  mines  of  Cobalt,    compared   to  holdings  of  other   bankers   in 
the    band    of    wealthy    promoters    who    are    other  ventures,  like  banking  and  municipal 
to-day, — at  this  moment  of  writing, — send-    bonds.     And  the  next  five  years  will  see  an 
ing   in   a   secret  expedition    provisioned    for    increasing  influx  both  of  people  and  of  capi- 
three  years  to  prospect  the  minerals  of  the    tal.     Two  weeks  ago  J,  K.  Cornwall,  the 
Hinterland    round    Hudson    Bay.      Official    Athabasca  transportation, man,  was  called  to 
inunigration  figures  do  not  enumerate  the    New  York  to  confer  on  the  building  of  a 
American   land  promoters  ' 
run  Manitoba,  Saskatchewi 
by  the  thousands,  buying  u[ 
land  by  the  millions  of  acres, 
total  take  account  of  the  big 
dicates,  which  have  bought 
Bush  River  near  the  Colur 
River  and  the  Peace.    Offic 
no  cognizance  of  New  York 
ing  ventures  to  run  railroad 
phalt    beds   of   Athabasca 
River,  which  were  regarded 
the  backyards  oi  the  North 

A    HALF-MILLION    AMEWCAl 

For,  seven  years  the  numl 
settlers  going  into  Northwesi 
fluctuated  from  59.000  to 
100,000  a  year.  In  other  ' 
promoters  and  capitalists,  m 
million  Americans  have  gone 
the  last  seven  years;  and  tt 
thing  about  it  is  that  even  t 
have  been  a  moneyed  class. 
Western  American  farmers 
their  land  in  Nebraska  and  I 
souri  and  the  Dakotas  and 
Iowa  for  from  $50  to  $150  a 
that  amount  have  moved  intc 
Steading  a  quarter-section  am 
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isolated    provinces,   but    the   United    States  trade  by  a  reduced  tariff ;  of  Canada  planning 

erected  a  tariff  wall  that  shut  out  Canadian  closer  relations  with  the  British  Empire  by 

trade,     "^t'et   more,  at   repeated  conferences  penny-post  and  military  service  in   foreign 

from  1860-^70,  when  John  Macdonald  went  wars  and  subsidizing  of  British  steamships 

to  Washington,  to  1899,  when  iSir  Wilfrid  round  ths  world? 

Laurier  treked  to  the  same  Mecca  of  Cana-  If  you  read  Sir  John's  private  letters  ycu 

dian  trade  hopes,  the  United  States  absolute-  will  find  expressed  over  and  over  the  con- 

ly  refused  to  make  special  concessions  to  Can-  viction  that  the  only  hope  for  Canadian  na- 

ada  in  the  way  of  trade.    What  has  been  the  tionality,  for  Canadian  safety,  lay  in  union, 

result?    Put  in  a  nutshell,  this:  in  confederation;  but  the  Civil  War  had 

Confederation:  Sir  John  Macdonald  saw  taught    Canada    one    eflEective    lesson, — ^the 

that   the  only  hope  of   Canada  lay  in   the  weakness  of  federation  unless  authority  were 

union  of  the  provinces  and  inter-provincial  centralized;  and  when  Canada  followed  the 

trade, — though  one  side  of  Canada  lay  3CHX)  example  of  the  American  federated  colonics 

miles  from  the  other  side.-  she  shunned  their  one  great  error.     In  the 

Railways:  The  Intercolonial  was  built  to  United  States  all  affairs  not  specifically  dele- 
connect  (Ontario  and  Quebec  with  the  Mari-  gated  to  federal  authority  are  suppose4  tt>  be 
time  Provinces;  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  under  States'  rights.  In  Canada  all  a&irs 
planned  to  connect  the  provinces  from  At-  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  provinces  aie 
lantic  to  Pacific.  To-day  the  Grand  Trunk  supposed  to  be  under  federal  controL 
Pacific  and  the  Canada  Northern  are  being  ^  ^,t  *»,„,.«  r>^.Tr..,T»«,»«  ^»^«,««*, 

,j            ^         jx                 *ii^k  A  QUARTER-CENTURY  S  GROWTH, 

pushed   westward   for  practically  the  same  , 

reason, — tc  carry  trade  east  and  west,  in-  This  national  development  took  time  in 

stead  of  north  and  south.  the  progress  of  Canada.     She' seemed  to  be 

The  Canal  System:  If  Canada's  hope  lay  standing  still.     In  reality  she  was  only  get- 
in  movements  of  traffic  east  and  west,  then  ting  up  steam. 

her  inland  waters  must  be  connected.    Inci-  Twenty-five  years  ago  Canada  had  not 

dentally  it  may  be  stated  that  through  the  2000  miles  of  railroads.    To-day  she  has  23»* 

Canadian   Sault   Canal   passes  more   traffic  ooo  miles.    Then  she  had  no  transoontinatital 

than  through  the  Suez.  road.    To-day  she  has  three. 

Thd  Preferential  Tariff  to  Britain:  If  the  Twenty-five  years  ago  her  total  output  of 

United  States  would  not  trade  with  Canada,  gold  for  all  time  did  not  exceed  $5O^CXXV)0a 

then  special  concessions  must  be  made  by  To-day  she  has  taken  out  of  Klondike  alone 

Canada  to  attract  British  trade,  and  the  re-  more  than  $ioo,ocX),O0O. 

duction  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  British  imports  In   1851   Canada's  total  trade  was  $34*- 

w^as  made.  ooo,chx).     To-day  it  is  over  $55O,OOO/XI0i. 

Penny    Postage    to    British    Possessions:  In  1 85 1  her  population  was  not  3|OOO/X)0i 

With  an  aim  which  I  need  not  give.  To-day  it  is  almost  7,000,000. 

The  Sending;  of  Canadian  Troops  to  the  In   1851   Manitoba's  population  was  not 

Boer  War:  \Vhich  means  that  Canada  is  18,000.    To-day  it  is  almost  5OO,d0(X- 

ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  efnpire  with  all  In  1871  there  was  only  one  small  town  00 

attendant  obligations.  the  Canadian  Pacific  Coast, — ^Victoria.    To- 

•The  All  Red  Route:  Which  is  now  the  day  there  are  two  large  cities,  and  a  diird 

favorite  scheme  of   Canadian  statesmen   to  city  is  in  the  making, — Prince  Rupeft,  the 

belt  the  globe  with  a  line  of  purely  British  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific^-HUMl 

steamships  and  so  forever  render  Canada  in-  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller  towns. 

dependent  of  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  Twenty-five  years  ago  you  could  not  sdl 

in  the  United  States.    Whether  this  scheme  Northwest  land  at  $1.50  an  acre.     To-dqf 

will  materialife^  remains  to  be  seen.  the  minimum  price  rules  from  $6  to  $10. 

•  •  As  late  as  lOO'?  Manitoba  was  orouid  of 

HOW  CANADA  BECAME  A  NATION.  .  .                          ^  *^    ivxaiuiuurt   w«  fjiuuuyt 

raising  47,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.    To- 

Look  back  forty  years!    Suppose  when  Sir  day  her  record  is  87,000,000  bushels. 
John  went  to  Washington  in   1871  he  had 

secured  for  Canada  the  free  entrance  of  all  ^"^  Canadian  wheat  excels.. 

raw  products, — suppose,  I  say,— can  you  con-  And  withal,  note  this :  Only  one-tenth  erf 

ceive  of  Canada's  railways  and  canals  run-  Canada's  fertile  lands  are  occupied.    In  area 

ning  east   and   west  instead   of  north   and  Canada  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  size  of  Eu- 

south;  of  Canada  literally  forcing  British  rope.     In  size  Eastern  Canada  equals  It^« 
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Spain,  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria,  and  .Ger;  below  and  the  ground  freezes  to.  a  dqHih  of 

many.     The  Maritime  Provinces  are  aboujt  -  fivfe  ieet. ,   It^  was  too  late  to  plant  *it^' that 

the  same  area  as  England.    Quebec  is  a  third  fall';  so  ^hey 'plaifted  it"  irr  Spring;  itiiA  it 

larger  than  Germany,  Ontario  a  thir4*  larger  yielded  a  hard  wheat  harv^t  of  frQii|.fiftf- 

than  France.     Labrador  or  Ungava  is- aJ)out  five  to  sixt}' bushels  to  tRe^acn!.    A  year  ago 

equal  to  Austria.     Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Kansas  sent  lip  for  some  s^inples  of  tint 

Alberta,  British  Columbia  equal  a  country  wheat  of  hers,  and  Peace  ^Ivcr  sent  domi 

four  times  the  size  of  the  German  Empire;  hard  spring  zu heat  to  KinsiSy — aspecut'lker' 

and  that  does  not  take  into  account  Macken-  ally  made  over  by  thp  long  sunlight  of  the 

zie  River  and  the  Athabasca,  which  may  be  north.    Wheat  has  been  ^own  at  Fort  Pnyf^ 

compared  to  European  Russia.  idence,  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  north  of  6o 

"  But," — you  object, — "  aren't  Mackenzie  degrees.     In   this  Athabasca  country  dme 

River  and  Athabasca  backyards  of  the  North  are  large  enough  asphalt  beds  to  pave  all 

Pole?'*    I  used  to  think  so;  and  I'll  be  able  America. 

to  say  more  when  I  come  back  from  both  re-  "  How  about  that  wheat  story?  "  I  aiked 

gions  next  fall ;  but  I  was  basing  my  opinion  a  resident  of  Peace  River,  J.  K.  ComwalL 

on   the   daily   journals   of   fur-traders;    and  Here  is  his  answer:    "We  arc  milling  our 

some   revolutionary   experiments   have   been  own  flour  from  our  own  wheat  in  our  own 

going  on  in  these  sections  for  the  past  twelve  mills."     And   this  is  the  backyard   of   die 

years  which  are  definite  enough  now  for  the  North  Pole, 
facts  to  be  made  public. 

«  r^        k-            11                 L                   n         r  FARMING  LANDS  ONLY  ONE-TENTH   TAKEN. 

Our  big  millers  prefer  your  Canadian 
wheat,"  said  an  agricultural  expert  of  Min-  "  Why  did  the  Western  boom  collap6e  if 
nesota  to  me  apropos  of  the  request  of  the  Canada  is  still  forging  ahead?"  That  is 
American  Millers*  Federation  to  admit  best  answered  in  the  words  of  Bamum, 
Canadian  wheat  free  of  duty.  "  There's  one  born  every  minute."  And 
**  Why?  "  whenever  so  many  investors  of  the  Bammn 
"  It  produces  whiter  flour,  better  bread."  sort  buy  city  lots, — city  lots,  mark  you, — 
**"  Why  ?  "  seven  miles  from  the  heart  of  a  city  that  has 
"  Because  of  the  long  sunlight.  There  is  no  existence  except  in  the  dot  on  the  map  or 
some  mysterious  something  absorbed  from  the  in  a  lone  flat-car  dumped  oh  the  prairie; 
sun  which  makes  for  perfect  kernel ;  and  whenever  so  many  investors  do  that  sort  of 
though  the  Northwest  season  is  short, — last  thing  blindly,  they  are  apt  to  give  the  in- 
frost  in  May,  first  frost  in  September,  if  not  vestment  a  hard  name.  But  the  genuine 
late  August, — you  have  such  long  daylight, —  farm-land  is  still  there,  and  the.  fertility  is 
from  four  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night, —  still  there,  and  the  bona  fide  scrttlcrs  are  still 
almost  glare,  sunlight  undiluted  by  humid  flocking  westward,  250,000  a  year, 
air,  that  if  you  added  up  the  total  hours  of  The  great  westward  movcinent  inf  the 
Sunlight  you*d  find  the  north-grown  cereal  United  States  began  in  1857. '  It  took  just 
got  more  sunlight  than  the  south-grown,  fifty  years  to  fill  up  the  best  ifree  lands  of  the 
You'll  find  the  farther  north  a  cereal  can  be  United  States.  It  will  tafce  less  time  ui 
grown,  yes," — seeing  me  smile, — "  the  nearer  Canada,  for  i  ,500,000  European  immigrants 
to  the  Pole  you  can  grow  it  to  full  maturity,  yearly  cross  the  Atlantic.  These. push  into 
the  bigger  the  yields  you  are  going  to  have, —  the  States,  and  farmers  in  the  States  in  turn 
sixty  and  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  of  sell  their  lands  to  the  newcomers  and  posh 
wheat, — and  the  better  the  quality."  over  into  Canada.  Besides,  when  the  move- 
Now,  the  bearing  of  this  on  Mackenzie  ment  took  place  to  the  Western  States  there 
River  and  Athabasca  and  Peace  River, — an  were  no  railroads.  People  migrated  from 
area  fit  for  settlement  estimated  altogether  New  England  to  the  Mississippi  in  canvat- 
at  200,000,000  acres, — look  at  the  map!  Up  top  wagons, — a  journey  that  took  six  montfasi. 
on  Peace  River,  between  55  and  60  de-  To-day,  railways  gridiron  the  West.  A  man 
grees,  is  a  little  fur-post  marked  Fort  Ver-  can  go  from  New  York  to  within  ninety 
million.  About  twelve  years  ago  some  sam-  miles  of  the  Athabasca  in  less  than  five  days. 
pies  of  soft  wheat, — Ladoga,  they  call  ft  With  one-tenth  of  her  fertile  lands  oocu- 
now,  but  that  wasn't  what  they  called  it  pied,  Canada  numbers  a  population  of  ahnoit 
when  it  came, — ^^\•ere  sent  up  from  Kansas  7,000,000.  When  all  her  lands  are  occupied 
and  Illincis.  It  was  a  soft  fall  wheat  for  a  she  will  have  a  population  equal  to  die 
country  where  the  thermometer  goes  to  40  United  Slates. 


PORCELAIN     (oVERCLAZe),    BY    I 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


A  BOUT  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  William  Morris  was  a  poet,  a  pamphleteer, 
in  literature  the  expression  "  Arts  and  and  a  Socialist,  and  through  his  writings  he 
Crafts,"  and  readers  wondered  at  the  sig-  did  much  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the 
nificance  of  the  term.  Why  not  the  old  ap-  public  to  the  fact  that  honest  material  and 
pcllation  "  Decorative  Art  ?  "  This  expres-  honest  workmanship  were  moral  benefits. 
sion  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  We  cannot  separate  Morris  the  artist  from 
times.  An  expression  was  needed  that  would  Morris  the  poet  and  Socialist, 
qualify  the  movement  that  had  taken  place  The  true  significance  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
all  over  Europe,  for  which  William  Morris  movement  is  the  production  of  beauty  through 
stands  as  the  ideal  exemplar,  and  by  studying  personal  expression  by  handicraft.  Morris 
the  propaganda  of  William  Morris  we  arrive  designated  himself  and  his  fellow-craftsmen 
at  the  kernel  of  the  arts  and  crafts  prin-  as  "  a  small  minority  composed  of  educated 
ciplcs,  persons,  fully  conscious  of  their  aim  to  pro- 
William  Morris  was,  like  many  artists  duce  beauty,  and  distinguished  from  the  great 
before  him,  a  decorator,  and,  like  many  work-  body  of  workmen  by  the  possession  of  that 
crs  before  him,  a  craftsman,  but  he  differed  aim,"  and  again  he  writes,  "  there  is  still  a 
from  the  decorators  and  craftsmen  of  his  minority  with  a  good  deal  of  life  in  it  which 
time,  who  were  generally  each  of  a  separate  is  not  content  with  what  is  called  '  utilita- 
class.  The  man  who  designed  the  stained  rianism,'  which,  being  interpreted,  means  the 
glass  window  did  not  cut  the  glass  for  the  reckless  waste  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
window;  his  work  was  finished  when  his  de-  means  of  life." 

sign  on   paper  was  completed,  and  to  the  Probably  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 

manufacturer  was  left  the  final  execution  of  art  crafts  is  so  base  as  that  of  1850-1860  in 

the  drawing.  England,  when  the  Birmingham  silversmiths 

In  thus  separating  craftsmanship  from  de-  produced  the  most  perfect  conglomeration  of 

sign,  a  mechanical  standard  had  arisen  that  rubbish  imaginable!     Against  this  condition 

robbed  the  decorative  arts  of  two  of  their  of  things  William  Morris'  propaganda  was 

greatest  charms,  the  personal  mark  and  the  the  first  effectual  protest,  and  his  principles 

mark  of  the  tool.     The  result-was  mechan-  soon  permeated    the  entire    art  ivorld.     In 

ical  and  commercial  production.  every  country  in  Europe  artists  and  crafts- 

Besides  being  a  designer  and  a  craft^nan,  men  began  to  execute  their  own  designs  in 
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every  possible  material.  The  arts  and  crafts 
movement  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  this  union 
of  design  and  workmanship. 

PIONEER  MOVEMENTS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  America  prior  to  1876  there  had  been 
some  slight  effort  made  to  foster  art  crafts- 
manship. In  Cincinnati  Ben  Pitman  had,  as 
early  as  1874,  interested  the  women  of  that 
city  in  wood-carving,  and  in  1875  a  ceramic 
club  was  organized.  In  1880  Miss  Maria 
Long^vorth,  now  Mrs,  Storer,  founded  the 
Rookvt'ood  Pottery, 

In  1895  the  following  ladies  organized  an 
exhibition  of  china-painting  in  Cincinnati: 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Fletcher,  Miss  Clara  Fletcher, 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Harrison.  Mrs.  William  Hinckle, 
Mrs.  E,  G.  Leonard,  Miss  M.  L.  McLaugh- 
lin, Miss  Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Merriam,  Mrs. 
Richard  Mitchell.  Miss  Clara  Newton.  Mrs. 
Maria  L.  Nichols,  Miss  Rauchfuss,  and  Miss 
Schooley. 

Cincinnati  has  indeed  been  the  cradle  of 
many  art-crafts  movements,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  pottery,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
women  played   an 
important  part   in 
this    activity. 
Miss  McLaugh- 
lin has  long  been 

identified      with 

that  city  and  has 

mastered  almost 

every  f  o  r  m  of 

ceramic  decoration, 

under  and  over 

glaze.      Of   recent 

years  she  has  made 

a  specialty   of 

"  Losanti "     ware 

and    "  Cincinnati 

faience." 

Miss  Laura 

Fry,  the  daughter 

of  the  well-known 

wood-carver    of 

Cincinnati,     Wil- 
liam   Fry,    served        wisteria  vase,  nv  mrs. 

her    apprenticeship  Adelaide    alsop- 

at   the    Rookwood  hodineau. 

Pottery,    and    has  |ln  mat  gre«inr<l  brown. 

carvmg  and  china-  ^^     ..ncoverpd     porcelain. 

decorating   for  carving  eiMutcd  wJth  linp 

many      years     in  needle  after  v«ae  was  fln- 

Purdue  Univer-  '"'"'^  ""^  ^'^-     8  n  a  1 1 » 

I     (       ._  modeled  separately  by  hand 

s  1 1  y  ,     Lafayette,  ^„^  „n.ent«l  on  the  »«*■ 

Ind.  with  liquid  clST) 


LOCKET    AND    CHAIN,    BY    JESSIE    If.    FKESION. 

(The  lorkPt  1b  sf  t  with  a  very  bandsame  Wlsconiln 
pearl,  a  sapphire  quiet  Id  color,  with  niHie  ot  tiM 
brtlllBoC  tones  best  known  to  the  public,  and  thesB^ 
Willi  the  repniisH^  gold  ot  Ibo  locket  make  a  most 
harmonious  whole.  The  gold  waa  larsely  irorkad 
from  the  lop.  with  here  and  there  the  accent  from 
the  back,  which  glvea  a  snap  to  the  loares.  Tba 
object  of  the  de^lKD  wan  to  bring  oat  tnlow  relief  Uw 
straight  lines  of  the  supporting  ornament,  and  l« 
an  Integral  part  ot  the  whole.  The  chain  repeats 
the  leaves  of  the  locket  design  at  Interral^  thna 
carrylnK  the  Inlerest  the  length  of  tbe  chain.) 


Mrs.  Adelaide  Alsop-Robineau, 
woman  pioneer,  has  had  her  studio  Jn  Syra- 
cuse of  recent  years.  Here  she  has  built  I 
picturesque  studio  and  a  kiln  near  her  home, 
where  she  has  developed  several  fonns  of 
pottery,  among  them  delicate  pieces  in  ciya- 
tal  and  flamme  reds  of  copper. 


The  development  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in 
this  country  has  been  rapid  and  widespread. 

The  Deerfield,  Mass.,  movement  was  be- 
gun in  1896.  The  arts  and  crafts  societies 
there  make  a  specialty  of  colonial  "  home  in- 
dustries." Members  dye  their  materials  with 
old-fashioned  dyestuffs ;  they  weave  bed- 
spreads, table-covers,  and  curtains,  that  diey 
afterward  embroider  in  colonial  "  blue  and 
white."  They  make  rag  rugs,  raffia,  and 
palm  leaf  baskets,  and  they  have  a  museum 
in  which  are  collected  colonial  relics. 

At  "Red  House."  Laurel,  Md.,  Mtss 
Charlotte  Pendleton  is  not  only  concerned 
with  weaving, — both  rugs  and  baskets,— 4)u( 
she  makes  her  own  dyes, — mainly  vcgetabk 
dyes, — which  she  supplies  to  arts  and  crafia 
workers  throughout  the  country. 
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In  the  Middle  West  F.  L.  Packard,  an 
architect  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  suburban  houses,  in  which  he  makes 
a  feature  of  utilizing  local  material  in  har- 
mony with  the  landscape  which  surrounds  the 
building. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Preston,  of  Chicago,  has 
conducted  a  class  in  jewelry  work  in  Min- 
neapolis, where  not  only  the  students  are  in- 
terested in  the  many  branches  of  the  art 
crafts,  but  the  head  of  the  school,  Mary 
Moultnn  Cheney,  after  the  end  of  the  school 

year,  makes  a  point  of  visiting  the  exhibitions  cider  set,  by  charles  volkmak. 

and  posting  lierself  in  regard  to  the  work  the  (When  the  tlesircd  form  trpsh  from  tlip  pottefa 
best  artists  arc  doing  in  Chicago  and  Boston,    wiicpi  1b  rompipte  It  is  net  awny  ui  dry  nnil  then  ■ 

In  M»»chu>.„s  over  ,hir,y  y„r.  .«=  fS.'-.E  'i'.-.i."'V:iS,X"Si X' "i 
Alexander  W.  Robertson  tounded  the  Chel-  nppUcMl  a  glaw,  a  thin  coat  of  a  brlgUt  Burface  on 
sea  Pottery.  It  is  now  the  Dedham  Pottery,  tl^  inside,  and  a  lieavy  toat  or  Bote  grwn  [dull 
,na  k  prcidcd  ov„  by  hi.  brother  Hugh  ".SyL.rtr:^,;^:,;::^?'"^  iC*  "S 
Robertson.  Here  is  made  beautiful  crackle  ihc  air  with  only  three  small  points  of  contact  while 
and    blood-red    "  volcanic  "    glazes   that    rival     "»<:  KI'"»«  '«  'n  fusion.     From  this  set  may  be  Been 

the  best  Oriental  work.  tl'lZ  ''^^^^VJ^J■)t  ^V"^l^  fSWl, 

,       -^  _,  ,  11      [     nT'ii'  117      J  ^^  pitclHT,  kpei)lnB  It  at  the  Biime  time  Btrong 

In    New    Orleans,    Prof.    William    Wood-    nnci    B.Tvlcr-al.m,    plus   belter    proponion.    finer    Hue, 

ward  has  organized  a  class  in  Tulane  Uni-  simiuc  iiut  bcouiitui  color,  aod  soft,  delicate  lurtacs 
versity. — from  which  comes   the  Newcomb   f"'"""^-' 
pottery, — taking  its  name  from  the  "  Sophia 

Newcomb"  art  school  "of   that   University.    Copenhagen  pottery.     But  the  students  are 
Here  the  interesting  experiment  of  allowing   not  tied  down  to  any  special  glaze,  shape,  or 
the  students  to  work  together  somewhat  in  color.    It  is  remarkable  how  admirably  they 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  has  been  tried,    have   grasped    various  styles  and    developed 
The  pupils  work  more  or  less  in  similar  styles,   them  with  satisfactory  results. 
and  pride  themselves  upon  the  joint  output        In  Alfred  Univ^iity,  Alfred,  N,  Y.,  Prof, 
of    the    studio-shop. — corresponding    to    the   Charles  F.  Binns,  who  was  for  many  years 
Italian  bottega  of  the  Renaissance, — rather   connected  with  the   Royal  Worcester   Fac- 
than   upon   their   individual  efiforts.     There  tory  in  England,  has  taught  the  ceramic  arts 
is  a  general  similarity  between  all  Newcomb   in  a  most  thorough  manner.     TTie  facilities 
pottery,  a  mark  of  excellence  that  the  buying   in  ceramic  study  for  the  student  are  probably 
public  is  beginning  to  recognize,  just  as  there   greater  in  this  university  than  in  any  institu- 
has  been  a  mark  of  similarity  between  all    tion  in  America, — unless  it  is  in  the  Ohio 
State   University.     Here,  by  reason  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and  the  prc- 
deliction    among    the    students    for    "  pure 
forms,"   "  single  color,"  and   "  undecorated 
ware,"   there   b   a   harmony   in   the  entire 
output  of  the  school.     One  might  almost 
believe,    on    seeing    the    "  forms "    produced 
by    Mr.    Binns'    pupils,    that  he  was  view- 
ing   the    work    of    some    Oriental    pottery, 
where  grandfather,  father,  and  son  worked 
together   in    unison,   intent  upon   perfecting 
the  character  of  their  family  genre,  rather 
than  each  one  asserting  his  individuality. 
Mr.  Binns  himself  is  an  expert  potter  and 
FEBN  STAND  AND  DowL  IN  cBfts,  BY  CHARLES  F,     1,3^  ^^jg  ^  specialty  of  the  Ware  known  as 
""'"^'  sf""  or  gres  Je  Flandres.    This  ware,  hitherto 

ivdeV(a'i''''^dnpk''I'nin'cpn"v''wiih  'mii"  "surf ace.  "  iSi^bi,  unknowH  in  America,  was  first  made  in  the 
Indian  rnd  «iMi  sIIkIim't  moiiiici  siirfnoe.  B.  Bowl  |ow  Countries  and  in  Notthem  Germany  in 
In  erfs.    Mj't  =1^"'"  ••'  '■B=«"<'"  "'"^  ""'"  ^"^  ""^  the  sixteenth  century. 
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this  mi-  a 

Id  plimtpr.  For  hmuip.  whiii  rtiiRp  liy  tlip  rerr  per- 
due provnHH,  a  wax  maili'l  1h  rnut  rrom  (he  plnatir 
mold,  wtil<'h  Ibp  m-ulplnr  irtnurliiv.  Th?  muld  for 
ihe  bronie  Ih  mndi>  arniinil  llili.  In  which  moUrn 
mptfll  IK  iMJuml.  Tb[>  h»nt  o(  the  mallcn  mvlH]  pn- 
lirlnir  tho  lunli]  mella  the  wax,  whkh  rung  out 
lhroui:li  vpnls,  Ihf  lironic  taking;  Its  plncP.  nnil  n 
vpry  ai-Piirnti'  coiiy  Is  ohtnlnpil.  Tbe  jiloHtpr  copli^s  aru 
tlntnd  lllti'  Ivory,  wax  and  colors  lielnR  pmiiloj-oU.) 

At  Mctuchen,  N.  J.,  Charles  Volkmar  has 
his  potterj'.  He  uses  clay  mined  from  one 
of  tlie  better  grades  of  clay  along  the  Karitan 


River  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  clay  is 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  time  to  loosen 
it  up,  and  is  then  pounded  and  soaked  in  tubs, 
sieved,  and  run  out  in  plaster  basins  to  har- 
den. When  well  beaten  and  manipulated  by 
the  potter's  wheel,  a  lump  of  the  proper  size 
is  thrown  on  the  disc  and  worked  to  the  cen- 
ter, then  opened  by  the  thumb  and  drawn 
up  into  a  hollow  form  with  straight  sides; 
this  form  with  a  few  touches  may  be  shaped 
as  desired,  A  steel  wire  is  passed  between 
the  clay  and  the  wheel,  and  the  pot  removed. 
When  stiff  by  evaporation  the  handles, — if 
any, — are  applied  and  modeled  to  the  form. 

In  Chicago  the  Atlan  Club,  founded  in 
1893  by  Mrs.  Le  Roy  I.  Steward,  has  long 
fostered  the  ceramic  arts. 

l"he  Art  Students'  League,  the  Teachers' 
College,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  New  York;  the  Art  Academy, 
Cincinnati;  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  the 
Herron  Institiite,  Indianapolis;  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, St.  Louis;  the  Hopkins  Institute,  San 
Francisco;  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Ap- 
plied Design,  and  the  Lowell  Technical 
School,  Massachusetts,  all  have  arts  and  crafts 
departments  which  have  proved  successful. 

'ITie  following  mention  of  some  other 
pioneer  craftsmen  in  America  will  further 
show  how  widespread  the  movement  has 
been:  Miss  Florence  Lundborg,  in  Califor- 
nia, and  Will  Bradlej^  in  Chic^o,  designing 
and  engraving  posters  and  illustrations  on 
wood;  Charles  Rohlfs,  in  Buffalo,  executing 
furniture  from  his  own  designs;  Miss  Starr, 
in  Chicago,  teaching  and  practicing  bookbind- 
ing at  ffull  House,  and  George  E.  Ohr,  of 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  practicing  the  pottery  arts. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  has  also  in- 
fluenced the  collector  as  well  as  the  maker  of 
furniture,  so  that  the  "  Colonial  "  is  appre- 
ciated to-day  more  than  ever  before,  and 
dealers  and  householders  scour  the  country 
in  order  to  pick  up  specimens  of  the  hand- 
work of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. A  large  number  of  books  have  been 
published  upon  the  various  "  periods  "  of  fur- 
niture-design, so  that  the  householder  now 
keeps  his  furniture  all  in  the  "  Elizabethan," 
"  Jacobean,"  "  Empire,"  or  "  Colonial  " 
st\'le ;  and  though  many  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
workers  have  followed  the  //-■/r/  Noveau  or 
"Naturalistic"  styles,  some  of  them  have 
made  a  specialty  of  revi\ing  with  rare  sym- 
pathy the  remote  "  periods  "  of  the  past, 

Karl  von  Rydingsvard  has  of  recent  years 
concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  Scandina- 
vian st>!e,  and  in  his  teaching  in  New  York 
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and  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Institute,  has 
done  much  to  arouse  sympathy  among  car- 
vers in  the  old  Norse  motifs  so  eminently 
adapted  to  wood  decoration. 

Both  the  construction  and  the  decoration 
of  Mr.  vnn  Rydingsvard's  work  follow  close- 
ly the  characteristics  of  the  Scandinavian 
antiques.  These  antiques  were  always 
heavy  and  strong,  the  parts  being  held  firmly 
together  with  "  tenons "  through  which 
passed  stout  wooden  pegs,  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, but  strong  and  bold  in  design.  The 
projecting  dragon-heads  were  a  favorite 
form  of  decoration  used  on  prows  of  war- 
ships, roofs  of  houses,  and  on  furniture,  as 
well  as  on  smaller  domestic  utensils.  Its 
originality  and  vigor,  so  characteristic  of  the 
race,  have  made  the  Scandinavian  style  very 
popular. 

In  the  past  artists  have  shown  an  abomi- 
nable lack  of  taste  in  the  framing  of  their 
pictures,  but  of  recent  years  Hermann  Dud- 


nCTlIRF.    FRAME,    HV    HF.RMANN    m-ni.F.V    MURPHY. 

frt  Ik  nPcraRnrj'  iliac  llii'  rrami'  nhnll  he  tn  har- 
mony ttilh  (hi-  n-lii-t  or  "value"  cuntronta  ot  the 
picliirp.  nnd  ri^pnt  In  n  mfasure  tbe  maases  of  light 
anil  Hhadv,  thi'  line  nr  mcivement  elvlng  a  auggpa- 
llon  nf  the  i-otor  f^hpiap  alun.  Tt  I.i  pnaatblc  to  kilt 
lilt'  liojiC  ]>l<'tiiro  l>y  a  I)»c1  lianip,  and  It  In  alaa  pOB- 
Bllil«  to  m.ikn  proRcnCablp  and  ntlrartlvp  a  mediocre 
on".  I>y  a  |>rrfi-['t  si'Itlng.  The  framea  are  carved 
from  Ihe  Iwst  nnd  mont  thoronghly  gpaaoned  white 
pine,  propnred  with  the  "gesso  "  foundation  and  red 
clay  gold  alie,  and  the  gold  leaf  laid  on  In  tti«  old 
tlnllnn  method  with  water  nnd  alcohol.  The  bur- 
nlRhlnf*  Is  done  in  a  manner  not  too  mechanical,  and 
tlii'n  the  glare  of  tliR  new  red  gold  la  toned  down  nod 
the  nil  Rl^e  U  allowed  to  ahovr  through,  giving  tbe 
frame  a  rli'h,  old  qiinllty.   Kroin  noten  br  Ur.  Murphy.) 


\    WRITING    c 


(The  ontllnc  drawing  of  the  ornament  Is  flrsC 
placed  on  the  wood,  then  wUh  a  velnlng  tool  a 
groove  la  cut  outside,  following  the  line  of  the  de- 
sign. The  bachgTOund  Is  ™t  down  with  tools  Bt- 
ling  the  contours  of  the  pattern,  wtilcti  are  lield  per- 
pendicularly and  hammered.  The  wood  must  be  re- 
moved to  nn  even  depth,  leaving  the  ornament  staod- 
Ing  [n  relief.  Then  comes  the  modeling.  Tbe  entire 
design  la  nbaped  In  the  rough,  obtaining  the  Qnal 
eontourn  aa  nearly  ea  posalble.  Laatly  tbe  ttaek- 
ground  Is  cleaned  out,  the  details  of  the  ornament 
arc  put  In.  ns  are  the  flnat  touches  which  give  Indi- 
vidual eipresslon  to  hand  work.  To  treat  the  wood, 
etalnhig,  fuming  with  ammonia,  oiling,  etc.,  are  re- 
Borted  lo,  but  a  high  polish  Is  avoided,  as  the  re- 
flected llghta  spoil  tbe  effect  of  the  decoration.) 

ley  Murphy,  of  Boston,  has  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  a  number  of  frames  have  been 
designed  by  him  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  These  form  striking  contrasts 
to  the  commercial  concoctions  that  we  usually 
sec  in  our  art  galleries.  His  frames  are  made 
l>oth  by  carving  in  wood  and  by  the  use  of 
the  usual  gesso  composition, 

Mr.  Murphy  is  an  instructor  and  lecturer 
on  art  in  Harvard  University;  he  has  con- 
ducted classes  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
where  he  has  also  exhibited  his  own  latidscape 
paintings. 

J.  William  Fosdick,  of  New  York  City, 
has  revived  an  old  craft, — namely,  incised 
line  painting, — that  is,  painting  on  wood,  the 
drawing  having  been  first  etched  with  a  hot 
point;  this  has  proved  its  fitness  for  large 
mural  decorations.  That  one  of  these  is 
in  a  church  suggests  a  wide  field  open  to  the 
craftsman, — the  decoration  of  local  churches. 
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Freaented  by  Wm.  T.  Eranii,  Esq.,  to  St.  lobn'R  Bplscopal  riiiiri;)i  nt  MontcldEr.  N.  J. 
iTli3  dconrntion  la  an  Important  on",  b^lng  the  first  InclHCil  llni-  p.idillnn  to  Ijh  put  In  n  pubHr  place,— 
(hat  1b,  a  polnliDK  on  wood,  thv  dranlug  Imvlng  IIi'hI  Xx^ea  otclicd  Willi  a  liot  point.  The  reredos  U  In  rich 
Venetian  reds,  hliies  nnd  gr.-pns,  murli  gold  lieing  unt'd  on  <'Bncl[i'»tlt'k!i.  niirtcilcs,  pagl?.  and  "ChrUtm 
Rei"  oviT  thf  eontor.  St.  Jnlin  bUh  writing,  balancpd  lij-  liln  vision  of  Chrlni  [Itpvi-liitlonBl  ;  Cbrlit  cn- 
thronfid  with  liptcd  candli'KtIrkH.  bnl<llnii  In  lils  band  the  mwa  Ktur*.  In  Ibv  i^cntcr  U  the  tcee  of  lUe, 
nnd  lirrond  the  .ICReun  Sea,  over  whli'li  deconiUi-e  tlouda  float.) 


CULTURE  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 


"  form  "  of  the  piece,  and  wants  it  to  be  the 
woric  of  his  own  hands.     He  cares  as  much 

The  paramount  influence  of  the  arts  and  for  the  purity  of  the  glazed  surface  as  for 

crafts  is  toward  a  refining  culture.     He  who  the  pictorial  matter  of  the  decoration, 
works  with   the  hand  or  the  too!-  learns  to        Similarly,    the    bcjiinner    at    bookbinding 

value  simplicity   and    sincerity  and    to  hate  plans  out  an  elaborate  design,  rich  with  gold 

tawdry,   superfliioiis   and   meaningless   orna-  tooling,  or  brilliant  with  parti-colored  mosaic 

ment.     The  growth  of  this  culture  is  worth  or  inlay,  but  after  he  becomes  expert  he  is 

considering.  satisfied  with  a  few  lines  of  lettering,  framed 

We  may  first  remark  that  reverse  to  the  in  a  "  blind  to<)led  "  rectangle,  provided  the 

law  of  physical  evolution,  which  is  from  the  whole  is  a  piece  of  balanced  design,  and  the 

simple  to  the  complex,  is  the  arts  and  crafts  book  perfect  both  in  sewing  and  forwarding. 
evoliition,  which  is  from  the  complex  to  the        The  worker  in  the  arts  and  crafts  is  apt  to 

simple.     At  the  outset  the  worker  wishes  to  be  a  person  of  greater  culture  and  education 

cover  his  surface  with  elaborate  pictures  or  than  the  public  would  surmise  is  necessaiy. 

ornaments.     By  degrees  he  simplifies  his  pic-  It  is  not  essential  from  a  technical  point  of 

tures  into  decorations,  his  ornaments  into  pat-  view,  but  the  fascination  for  the  work  cornea 

terns,  and  then  becomes  enamored  of  beau-  a  great  deal  from   having  studied   the  best 

tiful  form  and  correct  construction  only.  specimens  in  foreign  or  home  museums.   The 

The  amateur  china-decorator  clamors  for  person  who  only  sees  the  handwork  that  ap- 

a  picture  of  cuplds  or  pansies  painted  on  any  pears  in  the  shops  is  not  apt  to  have  a  strong 

porcelain  "  form  "  made  in  a  factor>',  but  the  predilection  for  C-\ecuting  something  himself, 

expert    potter    cares    more    for    the    organic  One  usually  finds  in  studying  the  personal 
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work,  which  at  the  club  has  been 
(lipped  in  a  "  slip "  that  after 
firing   results   in   a  glaze  of  soft  (8teDrII(>d  n-ith  nil  paint.  d1lnt'<d  with  two  parti  of  tnrpen- 

color    tone       The    education    of  ''"''■  """  ""''  ■""  ■^■'""  ''''"■  "''''^''  '"  "PP"'^  '"l"  '  •'">'■'■ 

L        I  -I  11  L  """-?"""    "'  round  •Hjicll  linmh.    The  wiille  lUnluBei  betw«tn  the  Tines  Aoir 

the    child  s  taste    by    this    color-  where  the  ■■  ties "  were  in  the  oHglnal  Btencll.) 
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<Set  with  B  plecfl  of  r^bradorlte,  a  graylBh  blue 
■tone  with  JntenHE  liliie  showing  In  ci^rtuln  lights. 
The  apa\ga  Is  Maori  IriUxn  In  chitracl^r  and  was 
first  etohod  nnd  pbaapd,  the  slWer  being  oildlzpd 
d»rii,— so  that  the  grays  ot  the  silver  wlii  harmonlie 
With  the  grays  of  the  stone.) 

has  received  considerable  help  from  the 
art  journals  like  The  International  Studio, 
The  Craftsjnan,  and  The  School  Arts  Book, 
that  have  published  from  time  to  time  attrac- 
tive illustrations  of  the  handicraft  of  to-day. 

Outside  of  the  influence  of  the  periodicals, 
arts  and  crafts  literature  has  not  had  as  much 
force  in  this  country  as  in  England,  where 
there  have  been  many  text-books  and  pam- 
phlets published  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
technique  of  the  craft  and  of  organizing 
guilds.  But  the  subject  of  basketry  has  been 
fairly  well  covered  by  practical  books  like 
those  by  Mary  White,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  publications  on  the  basketry  of 
the  Indians. 

Basket-weaving  has  been  taught  in  most  of 
the  industrial  schools  of  the  country,  and  has 
been  particularly  popular  with  amateurs.  It 
is  an  art  easily  learned,  the  materials  are  ob- 
tained with  no  great  difficulty,  and  its  tech- 
nique is  so  entirely  manual  that  the  workers 
who'  take  it  up  become  fascinated  with  the 
multitudinous  possibilities  that  lie  within  the 
realm  of  dexterity,  and  learn  through  it  to 
appreciate  not  only  the  wonderfully  pliable 
and  supple  "  weaves  "  of  Indian  baskets,  but 
tnthusiastically  enter  into  the  fascination  of 
Se  irregularity  of  regularity  in  all  handt- 
■afts. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  has  been 
It  in  our  educational  system,  and  manual 
aining  is  being  taught  in  almost  every  State 
the  Union.  Not  only  is  manual  training 
lught  as  a  hand  drill, — as  in  the  old  days 
hen  the  teacher  was  content  to  have  the 
tudent  cut  out  cubes  and  pyramids  without 
ly  regard  to  application  or  attractiveness, — 


.  but  children  are  taugj 
racks,  baskets,  tables, 
in  short,  to  apply  tli 
the  creation  of  usefu! 

This  training  give 
sesame  to  the  apprcct 
all  its  branches,  so  t 
selves  do  not  become 
preciate  the  value  of 
degree  that  the  school 
could  not. 

Educators  recogniz 
cultivation  of  apprecii 
bly  be  but  a  short  tin 
departments  will  be 
every  model  public  s( 

VVith  the  adult  wh 
crafts,  either  from  ai 
sional  point  of  view, 
cept  that  the  educat!( 

that  is,  he  himself  not  only  knows  how  to  coo- 
struct,  but  he  knows  how  to  value  corRct 
construction.    There  are  many  bungalowrlike 
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■,"  BY  MISS  E.  G.  STABB.    mcnt  stofcs  to  buy, 

Toolr^J  In  BolJ  on  (lark  gtecn  morocco:  the  fruit         At  all   events  the  salutary  effect  ( 

iQlald  iQ  llKht  Br.on      F^ch  kat  and  the  fruit  U    ^^^^      |,      ^^tual    execution,   of   the 

made  by  a  sspatate  I ool -pressure.     There  are  three       .       ',      -^i.      ,  ,  ,'  ,-  ., 

dlfTercnt  Wat  tools.     The  stems  are  formed  bj  com-     ti«  tn^t  lie  in  each  material, — WOOd,  textile, 

bluing  currea  and  ptraight  Hnea  of  different  lengths,  metal,  and  clay, — Cannot  readily  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  probably  not  a  person 
homes  where  the  owner  has  constructed  little  in  the  land  who,  having  once  been  initiated 
more  than  a  settle  or  a  table,  or  embroidered  into  the  mysteries  of  any  one  of  the  crafts, 
a  curtain,  but  the  whole  house  is  built  and  regrets  a  moment  he  has  spent  in  that  toil,  so 
furnished  in  the  arts  and  crafts  spirit  be-  surely  does  it  open  his  eyes  to  the  moral  bene- 
cause  of  the  intelligent  appreciation  the  ownei'  ficence  of  logical  construction  and  of  the  mas- 
can  give  to  handwork  in  all  its  manifestations,  tery  of  the  tool. 


RI\GB    AND    BHACELET,    HV    MRS.   AVA 
(The  rlDgs  were  modeled  Ifi  win.  In  which  the  stones  to  be  used  were  placed.      Th'>se  served  as  w 
Ing  models.     The  bod;  of  the  Urat  ring  was  sawed  out  of  a  heavy  strip  of  silver  tormed  Into  a  drcls  - 
Joined  by  soldering.      The  circle,   hammered   to  the  correct  size,  was  flied  lo  aaai""»  the  general  prop> 
of  the  wai  model.     An  outline  was  scored  around  the  setting  and  sawed  out.     '.         ring,  after  belna  , 
down,  was  nllpped  on  n  wooden  frame,  embedded  In  warm  chaser's  pitch,  and  ei        ved  with  a  de 
line.     The  second  ring  Is  an  Egyptian  scarab,  mounted  In  silver.     The  tliird  r         — i  sawed 
piece  of  gold.     The  stone,  a  lapis  lazuli,  !■  held  In  place  by  a  narrow  pild  bai.^.  'd  a  ■■  t- 

bracelet  the  settings  fur   the  stones   are   Joined   by  narrow   bands,  lea-  c  i 

the  efrect  of  llghtneaa.     The  large  band  Is  shaped  to  harmoplie  wl 
soften  the  harah  whltsness  ot  the  silver  wbeu  pollahed.) 


&0,  imucuAY. 


EDUCATION   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA. 


HY  WILLIAM    R.  SHEPHERD. 


^^OT  sn  long  ago  the  helief  was  current 
■^^  in  tlie  United  States  that  the  eleven 
repubhcs  of  the  southern  continent  busied 
tlienrielvcs  chiefly  in  raising  revolutionarj- 
disturbances  and  tropical  products.  Some 
elements  of  civilization  they  were  presumed 
to  have,  but  these  must  be  Uio  scanty  in 
amount,  and  tuti  crude  in  concept  ami  opera- 
tion, to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  American 
public  would  take  any  interest  in  them.  Al- 
tbou[:h  this  attitude  is  hei-oming  more  toler- 
ant, popular  inclination  among  us  will  not 
yet  rc.-o-Tii/.e  the  slates  of  South  America 
indiviihially,  and  the  utmost  that  it  seems 
willing  to  concc.le  is  to  view  them  as  a  con- 
tinental mass.  Any  riccount  of  their  educa- 
tional coniiirions.  therefore,  must  deal  in 
generalities,  trusting  to  an  occasional  oppor- 
tunity to  do  justice  to  the  countries  in  which 
progress  is  most  noticerdde. 

RrSTRICTION    OF    KDU CATION. \ I.    rRIVlI.EGES. 

During  tile  colonial  period  universities  and 
schools  existed  under  the  management  of  tlie 
Roman  Church,  but  their  activities  were  di- 
rected to  tlie  instruction  of  the  ruling  cl.isses, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 


lation at  large.  Social  and  political  tradi- 
tions derived  from  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
responsible  in  part  for  this  circumstance,  and 
the  determination  of  the  white  race  to  main- 
tain its  supremacy  over  the  inhabitants  of 
Indian,  negro,  and  mix:ed  origin  had  much 
to  do  with  it  also.  This  concept  of  educa- 
tion to  be  upheld  as  a  privilege  of  the  ruling 
class  \i-as  carried  over  into  the  period  of  iode- 
jiendence,  anil  is  still  jiowerful  in  the  Soudi 
American  states. 

"  l-ACK  OF  I'RACTrCALITV  AND  DIRECTNESS.** 

The  sort  of  education  hitherto  established 
amfing  tliem,  hinvever,  has  been  character- 
ized, not  merely  by  its  quality  of  privilege, 
but  by  Its  lack  of  practicality  and  directness. 
No  one  has  stated  the  case  more  plainly  than 
Senor  ()rres;o  Loco,  a  Chilean  writer,  whose 
remarks  apply  quite  as  readily  to  the  other 
republics  of  the  southern  continent  as  they 
do  to  his  own. 

A  capital  fault  in  oiir  method  of  instrtiction, 
is  i(s  academic  and  theordicai  character  of  ef- 
(lorescciicc  and  ostentation.  We  do  not  try  to 
pre|>are  the  ynulhftil  mind  for  the  daily  stmg- 
ah-  of  .-\istence,  to  teacli  our  yoiicig  people  along 
lines  lliat  arc  really  practical,  that  bear  upon  in- 
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dustry,  and  upon  making  use  of  the  active  forces    through  the  medium  of  French  originals  or 
of  the  country.    On  the  contrary,  before  every-    translations  that  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tellectual world    is  ordinarily  acquired.     A 


thing  else  we  turn  out  academic  debaters,  ag- 
gressive rhetoricians,  and  voluble  talkers  who 
often  run  politics  into  the  ground.  The  utmost 
apparently  that  can  come  forth  from  our  univer- 
sities, even  the  best  and  most  select  of  them,  is 
a  quantity  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers,  a 
number  of  young  fellows  equipped  with  diplo- 
mas, and  who,  without  realizing  it,  rush  into 
professional  and  titular  encounters.  We  have  a 
surfeit  of  lawyers  and  doctors.  Just  as  in  the 
United  States,  everybody  is  a  colonel  or  a  pro- 
fessor, so  here  in  Chile  we  are  all  lawyers  and 
doctors,  or  else  government  officials. 

He  might  have  said,  also,  that,  since  it  is 
the  custom  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  most  of  the  states  of  South  America  to 
confer  the  title  of  doctor  upon  lawyers  as 
well  as  upon  physicians,  the  number  of  doc- 
tors, legal  and  medical,  in  any  one  country 
is  apt  to  be  appalling. 

PREDOMINANCE   OF    FRENCH    CULTURE. 

Unpractical  though  much  of  the  educa- 
tional system  may  still  be,  any  one  who  im- 
agines that  there  are  but  few  really  educated 
people  in  the  South  American  republics  is 
greatly  mistaken.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
cultured,  as  well  as  highly  educated,  persons 
who  may  be  found  in  any  important  city  of 
the  southern  continent  is  quite  large,  and 
they  may  be  compared  to  advantage  with  the 


glance  at  the  display  on  the 
large   bookstore   will    show 


of  any 

itly    how 


great  is  the  hold  that  the  French  language 
and  literature  have  upon  the  minds  of  South 
American  readers. 


NEW    TENDI 


:    AT    WORK. 


The  intellectual  domination  of  the  French 
on  this  phase  of  education  in  South  America, 
of  course,  has  had  little,  if  "anything,  to  do 
with  the  general  defects  of  exclusive ness 
and  un  practicality.  Both  of  them  are 
giving  way  before  the  spread  of  modern 
ideas  and  methods  of  instruction.  Par- 
ticularly during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
French,  German,  and  American  teachers 
have  made  their  influence  felt  far  and  wide, 
both  by  example  and  by  precept.  Many  of 
these  educators  are  now  actually  giving  in- 
struction under  governmental  contract  in 
public  institutions,  or,  with  the  approval, 
and  even  at  times  with  the  financial  aid,  of 
the  government,  are  conducting  schools  of 


best  of  their  class  in  Europe  a 
States.  They  have  traveled 
commonly  speak  several  langi 
versed  in  all  the  accomplishn 
and  manners  which  a  refined 
demand.  The  cast  of  their  ci 
its  substance  of  Spanish  or  Poi 
eminently  French.  That  is 
which  they  use  regularly  in  ad 
native  tongues,  and  it  is  not  so 
the  direct  use  of  Spanish  or 
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admirable  models  that  he  produces  for  objec- 
tive study,  are  responsible.     He  is  supratte, 
also,  as  iiiicht  be  supposed,  in  matters  relat- 
iiig  to  kindergarten  education.   The  strength 
of  German   intellectuality   is   greatest  per- 
haps in  Chile,  where  the  military  system  is 
exclusively  German,  where  the  German  pop- 
ulation is  quite  large,  and  where  the  national 
character  of  the  Chilean   permits  its  appli- 
cation more   readily;  but  it  can  hardly  he 
said  to  have  directed  the  Chilean  mind  along 
many  lines  other  than  scientific.     In   Peru 
the   German    influence    is    visible    also,    but 
THE  SCHOOL  OK  ARTS  AND  TKAUEs  AT  i.iMA.  I'EKu.   not  to  SO  pronounccd  0.  degrcc.     Though  the 
military    organization    of    that    country    is 
ing  element  itself.     National  and  district  nr-    French,    the   Germans   engaged    in    agricul- 
ganizations  of  educators  also  there  are  which    tural,    commercial,    and    industrial    pursuits 
discuss  the  technical   problems  of  teachinc    arc    so    numerous    as    to    affect    the  course 
and  examine  the  pedagogic  literature  of  for-    of     scientific     education     quite     noticeably. 
eign   countries  with  a   view   to  its   bearint;    Other  examples  of  the  sort  might  be  men- 
upon  local  conditions.  tionfid,   but  unquestionably   the  spot  where 

All  of  tlifsc  modern  ideas  and  methods  of  the  (jerman  intellect  is  altogether  dominant 
education  are  seen  most  effectively  at  work  ts  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  and  particu- 
in  the  larger  cities  of  such  states  as  the  Ar-  larly  in  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
gentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana.  So  power- 
Uruguay.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  show-  ful  is  the  influence  of  the  hundreds  of 
ing  is  far  better  in  the  cities  than  in  the  thousands  of  Germans  settled  in  these  three 
country  districts.  Here  the  ignorance  is  states  that  German  is  spoken  far  more 
dense,  the  teachers  commonly  are  of  little  commonly  than  Portuguese,  and  the  Bntzil- 
worth,  the  materials  for  use  in  instruction  ian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
are  scanty,  and  the  housing  of  the  school  compelled  to  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
children  is  decidedly  primitive.  Yet,  even  teaching  of  the  national  tongue  in  thu 
in  the  remoter  areas,  and  among  the  less  thoroughly  Germanized  section  of  die 
favored  races  of  colored  extraction,  the  facil-    country. 

ities  of  education  are  spreading  very  slowly,  „  „ 

hut  surely.     Knoueh  proc,e»  at  all  ".nt.  ""  "^■■"»■STATES  AS  A  factor" 

has  been  attained  to  encourage- the  belief  that  The  United  States  as  a  factor  in  the  edu- 
an  increasing  reduction  in  the  number  of  il-  cational  development  of  the  South  Afflericin 
literates  is  now  within  sight.  At  present  the  republics  has  shown  itself  more  cspedil^  ia 
number  ranges  approximately  from  ifS  per  what  might  be  called  the  making  of  ■doool 
cent,  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  teachers  and  in  the  elevation  of  teaching  m' 
former  being  the  ratio  in  Uruguay,  and  the  a  profession.  The  name  of  Horace  Muin, 
latter  that  in  Urazil. 

rUROI'liAN   FnUCATION'AL  INFLUENCES. 

So    far    as    it    is    possible    to    fix    the  ■ 

places    occupied    hy    iMiropean     factors    of  i 

influence     in     the     educational     system     of  I 

the    South    American    repiiblics    it    may    be  1 

said    in    general    that  the   French   power   is  \ 

most  apparent  in  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion which,  like  astronomy,  require  the 
use  of  delicate  instruments,  or,  like  the  fine 
arts,  involve  the  exercise  of  esthetic  appre- 
ciation. French  medical  and  surgical  meth- 
ods, also,  are  much  in  vogue.  The  German 
wields  sway  in  most  of  the  natural  sciences. 
For  this,  not  only  his  bent  of  mind  but  the       the  kindergarten  at  sao  paulo,  brazil. 
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be  it  said,  is  almost  a  household  word  in 
many  of  the  educational  circles  of  the  south- 
ern continent.  Sarmiento,  the  great  Argen- 
tine statesman,  was  a  friend  of  the  famous 
American  educator,  and  introduced  into  the 
Argentine  Republic  a  series  of  educational 
reforms  for  which  the  American  was  spon- 
sor. A  large  number  of  South  American 
school  teachers  have  attended  the  normal 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
brought  back  to  their  own  countries,  not 
only  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  but  a  real  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  an 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  teaching,  a  power  to  awaken  an 
active  interest  among  the  school  children  in 
their  studies,  and  a  faculty  of  developing  re- 
lations of  friendship  between  teachers  and 
taught.  It  has  become  increasingly  com- 
mon, also,  for  the  South  American  govern- 
ments, through  the  medium  of  their  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  this  country,  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  American  teachers  under 
conditions  advantageous  to  both  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  No  slight  feature  of  these 
phases  of  the  American  influence  on  educa- 
tion in  the  southern  continent  is  the  value 
that  is  coming  to  be  placed  upon  the  woman 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  she  is  fast 
superseding  the  man  teacher,  particularly  in 
the  primary  grades.  All  of  this  has  not  been 
without  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in 
many  of  the  South  American  states,  for  it 


has  tended  to  raise  very  appreciably  the  social 
and  financial  status  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  old  Spanish  saying,  "  Tengo 
mas  jiftmhre  que  un  maestro  de  escuela," 
"  I  am  hungrier  than  a  schoolmaster,"  is  "los- 
ing its  point  as  an  educational,  if  not  as  a 
gastronomic,  symptom. 

To  these  various  forces,  whether  exer- 
dsed  in  the  public  institutions  or  in  the 
private  schools  conducted  under  American 
auspices,  is  due,  in  large  measure,  also, 
the  series  of  improvements  that  have  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  republics  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system,  in  the  in- 
crease of  building  accommodations,  material 
equipment,  and  sanitary  devices,  in  the  plan 
of  studies,  ind  in  the  development  of  a  host 
of  activities  clustering  around  the  school 
as  a  center.  Some  of  the  improvements  in 
question  will  be  noticed  below,  but  a  single 
item  of  interest  might  be  mentioned  here. 
This  is  the  very  general  use  in  the  class- 
rooms of  American  school  furniture,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  copies  of  it.  In  the  schools 
where  practical  trades  are  taught,  further- 
more, the  American  influence  is  often  visible, 
not  only  in  the  educational  methods  fol- 
lowed, but  in  the  tools  and  mechanical  ap- 
pliances provided.  For  some  of  the  improve- 
ments indicated,  however,  as  they  have  ap- 
peared especially  in  the  technical  and  private 
schools,  credit  should  be  given  also  to  Ger- 
man and  to  English  educators. 

So  far  as  the  educational  organization  it- 
self in  the  republics  of 


the  Min- 
Instruc- 
lemberof 

I  cabinet, 
the  few 

e  the  in- 
Inces    re- 
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THE   OLDEST   UNIVEBSrrV    IN  THE   NEW    WORLD. 
(The  IllustraUon  qhows  the  coiirtratd  o(  the  facultf  ot  pbllosophf  and 
letters    ot    the    University    of    St.   Mark,    at    Uma,    Pern,    the    oldest 
unlTpntlt;  on  the  Wratirn  Ilpmlspbere. 
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■  Jr.  Itamtyn  itllicfro,  Dpbd  or  tbr 
Faculty  uf  Tulltlral  and  Admln- 
IstratEvo  Sclpncc,  Titular  Pro- 
frxsor  ot  IntemBtlonal  Public 
law  In  the  TTnlversIt;  of  8t 
Mnrk.  Lima.  Peru. 


The  university  faculties,  almost  without  ex-  University  of  St.  Mark,  at  Lima,  Peru;  the 

ception,  and  al!  of  the  school  councils,  boards,  University  of  Chile,  at  Santiago;  the  Uni- 

and  the  like,  are  subject   to  him.      Politics  versity  of  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  and  the 

plays  some  part  in  the  selection  of  instructors  Universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata, 

and  in  the  arranuement  of  the  programs  of  in  the  Argentine  Republic.     Stress,  indeed,  U 

study,  bur  un  the  whole  its  intluence  does  laid,  not  so  much  on  the  studies  that  make 

not  seem  to  be  verj-  serious.  for  general  culture,  as  on  law,  medicine,  and 

.  „  engineering.    Being  state  instituti<»is  for  the 

SOUTH  AMEKKAN  UNIVERSITIES.  ^^^  p.r.^.uitbn  >  ,ha  universidcs  is  gntui- 

With  two  exceptions, — namely,  Panama  tous.  The  students  are  admitted,  upon  grad- 
and  Brazil, — every  country  in  South-America  uation  from  the  secondary  schools,  directly 
has  at  least  one  university  or  national  col-  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  several  facul- 
teu^."  Brazil,  be  it  said,  possesses  a  number  ties.  Women  students  are  rare.  Co-ediics- 
of  technical  and  professional  schools  that  arc  tion  much  beyond  the  kindergarten  age  has 
of  university  standing.  The  universities  are  practically  no  foothold  as  yet  in  South  Amer- 
organizeil  by  faculties  In  a  manner  quite  lea.  The  only  conspicuous  exception  to  die 
similar  to  those  of  ICuropc  and  the  United  rule  is  found  at  Alackenzie  College,  an  in- 
states. For  the  most  part  they  are  equipped  stitution  partly  of  secondary  and  partly  of  • 
with  a  corps  of  able  professors,  many  of  higher  education,  carried  or.  under  American 
whom  have  studied  in  Kurope,  and  they  are  auspices,  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
provided  with  sclcnti/ic  apparatus  of  lOuro-  With  the  exception  of  their  schools  of 
pean  or  American  origin.  The  scheme  of  medicine,  most  of  the  universities  in  South 
instruction  Is  comprehensive  enough,  but  it  America  arc  rather  poorly  quartered.  TJie 
<loes  not  approximate  the  Institution  of  buildings  that  they  occupy  originally  served 
higher  learning  Itself  to  the  great  universi-  as  convents,  hotels,  or  private  houses.  In- 
ties.  properly  so-called,  of  the  United  States,  deed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tide  of 
Rather  do  the  best  of  the  South  American  educational  reform  has  not  risen  high  enough 
institutions  of  this  sort  resemble  our  better  yet  to  reach  the  universities  in  so  effective  « 
grade  of  colleges,  with  the  superaddition  of  a  fashion  as  might  be  desired.  But  they  are 
number  of  professional  schools.  Examples  not  venerable  ruins  perched  on  the  distant 
of  such  educational  establishments  arc  the  isles  of  medievalism  by  any  means.     They 

•  Si'.'  iii<-  iiiiiiii>r'R  nriirte  on  "  tllk'txr  Kiiiirnilcin  are  far  removed  from  the  quaint  customs  that 

(!i7i''ioii\!!I"iSr.m^^^^  prevailed  in  former  days  at  the  University 
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of  Si.  Mark,  for  example.  Founded  in  1551,  problems  of  special  interest  to  university 
this  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  higher  men, — an  achievement  that  might  well  be  . 
learning  in  South  America  which  enjoys  imitated  in  our  own  country.  What  prom- 
practical  immunity  from  state  control.  Cen-  ises,  however,  to  be  the  most  significant 
turies  ago  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  had  event,  not  merely  in  the  annals  of  higher 
to  spend  about  $10,000  in  presenting  his  education  in  South  America,  or  even  in 
colleagues  with  various  sums  of  money,  silken  Latin-America  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  intel- 
caps  and  birettas,  as  well  as  with  a  specified  lectual  history  of  both  continents  of  the 
amount  of  food  and  a  number  of  live  hens,  Western  Hemisphere,  is  the  Fourth  Inter- 
and  in  providing  the  public  of  Lima  also  with  national  Scientific  Congress  that  will  open 
a  bull-fight  and  a  banquet.  Now  the  doctor-  its  sessions  at  Santiago  on  December  25,  next. 
ate  costs  only  $50.  From  the  conditions  of  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  universities 
colonial  times  to  the  recently  established  Uni-  of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  to 
versily  of  La  Plata  in  the  Argentine  Repub-  enter  into  scientific  fellowship  with  their  sister 
lie,  with  its  great  astronomical  observatory  institutions  of  Latin-America,  and  to  signal- 
and  museum  of  natural  history,  and  its  elab-  ize  so  momentous  a  fact  the  Congress  is  to 
orate  plans  for  modern  buildings  to  house  its  bear  the  title  of  Pan-American, 
separate  faculties  for  extensive  worltshops  p„„^„  ^^^  secondakv  educatox. 
and   laboratories,  for  commodious  residence 

halls,  for  a  stadium,  athletic  fields,  swim-  From  this  augury  of  close  relationship 
ming  baths,  handball  courts,  shooting  gal-  among  the  universities  of  twenty-one,  instead 
leries  and  the  like,  is  certainly  a  tremendous  of  twenty,  tepublics  in  the  New  World  we 
step.  "  turn  to  the  realm  of  primary  and  secondary 
Similar  in  many  respects  though  the  more  education  in  South  America  alone.  Every- 
advanced  of  the  South  American  universities  where  on  the  continent  primary  education 
may  be  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  now  free,  and  the  law  In  seven  out  of  the 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  they  have  eleven  republics  makes  attendance  at  the  pri- 
not  yet  become  Imbued  with  the  conscious-  mary  schools  compulsory.  In  no  instance, 
ness  of  civic  duty  which  takes  the  form  in  however,  is  the  law  enforced  as  it  should  be 
this  country  of  educational  and  charitable  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  often  it 
activities  among  the  people  at  large.  Work  is  not  enforced  at  ail.  Secondary  education 
along  the  lines  of  university  extension  and  has  not  been  so  progressive  as  the  primary 
university  settlements,  nevertheless,  has  made  branch.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the 
a  beginning  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  of  secondary  schools  of  the  South  American  re- 
which  Santiago  is  a  conspicuous  example,  publics  in  general  can  be  raised  to  a  level  of 
Here  popular  lectures  are  quite  regularly  efficiency  approximating  that  of  similar  in- 
given,  and  night  schools  are  conducted  under  stitutions  in  the  United  States.  The  several 
the  auspices  of  university  men  who  are  be-  grades  of  instruction,  ranging  from  the  nor- 
coming  interested,  also,  in  the  establishment  mal  college  and  the  trade  school  down  to  the 
of  clubs  and  centers  of 
laboring  classes. 


Nor  have  the  several  n 
dencies  in  behalf  of  hi| 
suited  to  modern  conditi* 
point.  Three  internatio 
gresses.  representative  chit 
ties  of  Latin-America  in 
held  within  recent  years 
American  cities. — nam  el; 
Montevideo,  and  Rio  de  , 
M'orthy  an  action  on  the  ps 
tors,  furthermore,  has  bet 
students  themselves.  Last 
from  the  universities  of  a 
American  states  met  in 
student   congress  at   Mot 
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hours  of  study  and  of  play  are  well  adjusted,  cold,  calisthenics  and  othn*  kinds  of  phyncal 
and  the  assignment  of  tasks  is  regulated  ac-  exercise  may  be  carried-Dn  in  the  cfien  itr 
cording  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  practically  the  year  round.  Many  of  the 
pupil.  The  walls  of  the  classrooms  are  often  schools  are  equipped  with  workshcqw,  in  - 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  men,  which  sloyd  is  the  system  of  instructioa  utu- 
and  also  with  mottoes,  pictures,  and  similar  ally  followed.  The  educational  value  of 
devices  for  teaching  hy  example  and  by  music  is  well  understood,  and  the  singioK  of 
precept.  Both  in  the  classroom  and  on  patriotic  songs  in  particular  forms  part  of  the 
the  playground  discipline  is  carefully  pre-  daily  routine.  So,  too,  a  love  of  nature  it 
served.  The  children,  also,  march  with  be-  inculcated  by  teaching  the  children  about 
coming  orderliness  to  the  several  exercises  of  birds,  animals,  and  plant- life, 
the  day.  In  Chile  this  custom  is  carried  so  With  the  idea  of  emphasizing  the  re- 
far  that  the  hoys  march  to  and  from  their  lation  of  the  school  to  the  cranmunity,  ex- 
classrooms  with  the  rigid  leg  movement  of  hibitions  and  festivals  aie'  held  fnmi  time  to 
the  "  Paradeschritt,"  like  so  many  little  Ger-  time.  At  the  former  the  handiwork  of  die 
man  soldiers.  pupils  is  displayed  in  an  attractive  fashion, 
In  addition  to  the  knowledge  derived  from  and  prizes  are  awarded  for  objects  of  merit 
books,  the  children  are  taught  personal  hy-  The  festivals  consbt  of  something  more  don 
giene,  physical  exercises,  manual  training,  conventional  exercises  of  music,  recitatiom, 
singing,  and  the  appreciation  of  nature.  Care  and  the  like  in  the  school  bufldingk  Often 
is  taken  to  keep  the  pupils  neat  and  clean  they  take  the  shape  of  elaboiate  proccsMni 
in  appearance.  While  no  systematic  effort  in  the  streets  and  of  cxcuEHcns  to  die  paikL 
is  made  to  counteract  the  occasional  evil  that  Here  the  youthful  i 
allows  children  to  come  hungry  to  school,  a  words  of  greeting  ! 
very  commendable  practice  has  been  estab-  prominent  citizens,  a 
lished  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  at  to  enjoy  the  music,  g 

a  certain  time  of  the  day,  the  smaller  boys  provided  for  them.    '  ! 

and  girls  are  nourished  with  a  glass  of  milk,  by  the  public  on  such  i 

School    gymnasiums    are    not   common,   but  gratifying  evidence  < 

since  the  temperature  rarely  becomes  very  cation  in  South  Ame>iva. 


INTERNATIONAL   SOCIALISM    AS    A   POLITICAL 
FORCE. 

BY  GEORGE  ALLAN  ENGLAND. 

[It  is  the  aim  of  the  followine  article  to  state  the  essential  facts  regarding  a  world-move- 
tnent  of  which  Americans  generally  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  the  statements  made  by  this  writer,  whose  altitude  is  sympathetic,  will  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  Yet  this  seems  the  fairest  method  of  presenting  the  claims  of  Socialism  as  they 
are  advocated  throughout  the  modern  world.  This  article  indicates  very  clearly  the  measure  of 
success  which  the  Socialists  themselvesbelieve  they  have  already  attained. — The  Ediior.] 

prVERYBODY  knows  to-day,  in  a  more  or  Workingmen's   Association,    or,    as   it    soon 

less  general  way,  that  a  great  new  force  came  to  be  popularly  known,  "  The  Interna- 

has  dawned  in  modern  politics  and  industry,  tional." 

Some  of  us  are  allied  with  that  force,  see  it  Sixteen  years  had  passed  since  the  publica- 

from  the  inside,  as  it  were,  and  understand  tion    of    Marx    and    Engels'    "  Communist 

its  workings  because  we  are  ourselves  part  Manifesto,"  yet  in  all  that  time  little  per- 

of  them.     Many  others  still  remain  outside,  ceptible  progress  had  been  made  toward  any 

some  indifferent,  some  hostile.     To  these, —  definite  program  for  the  emancipation  of  the 

and  more  particylarly  to  the  hostile  ones, —  proletariat.     Only  a  handful  of  men  were 

this  short  and  necessarily  incomplete  review  gathered  at  St.   Martin's,  and  in  the  stress 

addresses  itself;  for  in  a  great  majority  of  and  turmoil  of  those  days  the  formation  of 

cases,  be  the  matter  what  it  may,  hostility  the  little  society  with  the  big  name  caused 

arises  from  imperfect  understanding.  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  troubled  surface  of 

Few  tasks  are  more  puzzling  than  to  de-  the  world-waters.     Yet  there,  at  that  very 

termine  the  precise  extent  of  Socialist  insti-  time  and  place,  was  born  the  movement  which 

tutions,  their  content  of  progress,  their  ten-  through  such  various  changes  has  come  to  be 
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devices  for  teaching  by  example  and  by  music  is  well  understood,-  and  the  singing  of 
precept.  Both  in  the  classroom  and  on  patriotic  songs  in  particular  forms  part  of  die 
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the  "  Paradeschritt,"  like  so  many  little  Ger-  time.  At  the  former  the  handiwork  of  die 
man  soldiers.  pupils  is  displayed  in  an  attractive  fashion. 
In  addition  to  the  knowledge  derived  from  and  prizes  are  awarded  far  objects  of  merit 
books,  the  children  are  taught  personal  hy-  The  festivals  consist  of  something  more  dun 
giene,  physical  exercises,  manual  training,  conventional  exercises  of  musiCi  redtatiaai, 
singing,  and  the  appreciation  of  nature.  Care  and  the  like  in  the  school  buildings^  Oftn 
is  taken  to  keep  the  pupils  neat  and  clean  they  take  the  shape  of  elaborate  proccMioOt 
in  appearance.  While  no  systematic  effort  in  the  streets  and  of  excummis  to  the  parb; 
is  made  to  counteract  the  occasional  evil  that  Here  the  youthful  ' 
allows  children  to  come  hungry  to  school,  a  words  of  greeting 
very  commendable  practice  has  been  estab-  prominent  citizens,  a 

lished  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  at  to  enjoy  the  music,  (  I 

a  certain  time  of  the  day,  the  smaller  boys  provided  for  them.    '  | 

and  girls  are  nourished  with  a  glass  of  milk,  by  the  public  on  such 

School   gymnasiums  are   not  common,   but  gratifying  evidence  i  j 

since  the  temperature  rarely  becomes  very  cation  in  South  Amenca.  , 
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[It  is  the  aim  of  the  following  article  to  stale  the  essential  facts  regarding  a  world-move- 
ment of  which  Americans  generally  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  the  statements  made  by  this  writer,  whose  attitude  is  sympathetic,  will  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  Yet  this  seems  the  fairest  method  of  presenting  the  claims  of  Socialism  as  they 
are  advocated  throughout  the  modem  world.  This  article  indicates  very  clearly  tlie  measure  o( 
success  which  the  Socialists  themselves  believe  they  have  already  attained. — The  Ebitob,] 

U*  VERYBODY  knows  to-day,  in  a  more  or  Workingmen's  Association,   or,   as   it   soon 

less  general  way,  that  a  great  new  force  came  to  be  popularly  known,  "  The  Intema- 

has  dawned  in  modern  politics  and  industry,  tional," 

Some  of  us  are  allied  with  that  force,  sec  it  Sixteen  years  had  passed  since  the  publica- 

from  the  inside,  as  it  were,  and  understand  tion    of    Marx    and    Engels'    "  Communist 

its  workings  because  we  are  ourselves  part  Manifesto,"  yet  in  all  that  time  little  pcr- 

of  them.     Many  others  still  remain  outside,  ceptible  progress  had  been  made  toward  any 

some  indifferent,  some  hostile.     To  these, —  definite  program  for  the  emancipation  of  the 

and  more  particularly  to  the  hostile  ones, —  proletariat.     Only  a  handful  of  men  were 

this  short  and  necessarily  incomplete  review  gathered  at  St.   Martin's,  and  in  the  stress 

addresses  itself;  for  in  a  great  majority  of  and  turmoil  of  those  days  the  formation  of 

cases,  be  the  matter  what  it  may,  hostility  the  little  society  with  the  big  name  caused 

arises  from  imperfect  understanding.  hardly  a  ripple  on   the  troubled  surface  of 

Few  tasks  are  more  puzzling  than  to  de-  the  world-waters.     Yet  there,  at  that  very 

termine  the  precise  extent  of  Socialist  insti-  time  and  place,  was  born  the  movement  which 

tutions,  their  content  of  progress,  their  ten-  through  such  various  changes  has  come  to  be 
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unions,  the  questions  of  colonization,  woman's 
suffrage,  the  immigration  and  emigra^-ion  of 
working-people. 

The  whole  character  of  the  discussion  was 
constructive,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world's  workers  and,  through  them,  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  It  reaffirmed  the  funda- 
mental Socialist  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  class  rule,  exploitation,  poverty,  crime,  and 
war,  and  to  establish  in  their  place  actual 
democracy,  political  and  economic,  collective 
ownership  of  the  sources  of  the  world's  life, 
and  lasting  peace,  through  the  abolition  of 
capitalistic  struggles  for  world-markets.  It 
reaffirmed  the  community  of  interests  be- 
tween the  workers  of  all  lands ;  it  reaffirmed 
the  right  of  men  to  live  and  think  and  work 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  possessing  but 
non-producing  classes.  And  in  all  its  re- 
affirmations, it  had  at  its  back  the  "Aye!  " 
of  30,000,000  human  beings. 

THE    DRIVING    POWER. 

What,  now,  is  the  driving  power  back  of 
these  great  congresses?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  movement,  from  a  wide,  non-par- 
tisan point  of  view?  Where  does  the  or- 
ganized Socialist  party  stand  to-day?  Is  it 
waxing  or  waning?  What  does  it  portend? 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  occur 
to  us  in  face  of  such  a  manifestation  as  the 
Stuttgart  congress. 

First  of  all,  the  fact  should  be  made  quite 
clear  that  the  Socialist  party  is  far-and-away 
the  largest  political  unit  not  only  of  to-day 


but  of  any  time.  To  the  uninformed  who 
conceive  of  Socialists  as  a  rather  obscure  and 
fantastic  sect  of  Utopians,— of  "  dreamers," 
— the  discovery  must  come  as  something  of 
a  shock  that  the  world's  Socialist  vote  now 
stands  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000, 
representing  about  30,000,000  adult  Social- 
ists. This  latter  number  includes,  of  course, 
women  and  disfranchised  persons,  who  in  the 
Socialist  concept  of  government,  in  the 
"  state  within  a  state  "  which  Socialism  is 
building  up,  enjoy  equal  rights  with  present 
voters.  There  is  something  peculiarly  dis- 
concerting to  the  present  governments  of, 
by,  and  for  plutocracy  in  those  30,000,000  of 
''  dreamers,"  all  so  active  in  propaganda,  all 
so  terribly  in  earnest, — in  that  ever-widen- 
ing acceptance  of  the  visionary  axiom  that 
"without  rights  there  should  be  no  duties; 
without  duties,  no  rights." 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  definitely 
understood  that  the  movement  is  already 
breaking  into  legislative  bodies  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  to  an  extent  hardly  realized 
by  the  casual  critic.  The  United  States  is 
practically  the  only,  large  country  of  modem 
type  in  which  the  party  has  no  national  rep* 
resentation, — a  state  of  affairs,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  which  will  soon  be  remedied.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  obtainable  figures  as 
given  in  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  "  Social  Prog- 
ress," and  revised  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent,  Ac 
case  stands  as  follows  regarding  increase, 
present  vote,  legislative  representation,  and 
journalistic  strength  of  Socialism: 


First 
recorded 
Country.  year. 

Argentina 

Austria    1895 

Australia    

Belgium    1895 

Bulgaria    

Canada    

Denmark    1872 

Finland   

Prance  1885 

Germany   18rt7 

Great  Britain 1895 

Holland 

Italy  1898 

Luxemburg   

Norway   

Servia   

Spain   1893 

Sweden    

Switzerland   1890 

United  States 1888 


Vote. 
90,666 
334,566 


Totals 


315 

30,666 
30,000 
55,000 

20.666 


7,000 

•  •  •  •  • 

13,500 
2,064 

582,379 


Latest 
recorded 
Year. 
1903 
1907 
1904 
1904 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1904 


Vote. 
5,000* 
1,005,000 
440,000 
500,000* 
10,000* 
2,867 
76,612 
280,000 
1,120,000 
3,251.005 

342,196t 
65,743 

301,525 
40,000 
24,774 
30.000* 

9,000 
26,083 
64,384* 

442,402t 

8,006,591 
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6 
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•  Estimated. 

t  Estimate  of  the  Lahor  Leader.  In  regard  to  the  French  and  English  representation  the  fact 
should  be  noted  that  the  figures  here  given  Include  a  number  of  different  factions,  of  more  or  less  rad- 
icalism, all,  however,  imbued  with  the  Socialist  philosophy.  In  England  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  part  of  the  labor  vote  is  purely  Socialist, — i.  c,  cast  for  the  "  Social -Democratic 
Federation," — since  the  Independent  Labor  party  is  not  a  Socialist  body,  though  expressly  Socialistic  in 
principle,  while  the  Labor  Representative  Committee  is  "  Practically  "  Socialistic,  and  the  Fabian  or  Bco- 
nomic  Socialists  are  elected  as  "  Radicals." 

X  Including  Socialist-Labor  party  vote. 

I  Referring  to  the  second  house  in  bicameral   bodies. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  table  Rus-  the  last  German  election  all  the  powers  of 

sia  is  omitted.     Anything  like  an  accurate  government  boycott  and  coercion,  of  frantic 

statement  of   the   Russian   Socialist   vote    is  appeals  to  "  God  and  fatherland,"   resulted 

hard  to  come  at;  but  it  must  have  been  very  in  a  gain  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  Socialist  vote, 

large  indeed  to  have  seated    192  Socialists,  — a    numerical    increase    of    about    250,000 

Revolutionists,  and  Members  of  the  Group  ballots, 

of  Toil  in  the  second  Duma,  out  of  495  In  England,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  com- 
members.  Conditions  change  so  fast  in  Rus-  bined  Liberal  and  Conservative  opposition, 
sia  that  statistics  relative  to  them  may  just  the  Socialists  are  gaining,  gaining,  gaining. 
as  well  be  kept  out  of  the  tabulation.  By  Trade-unionism  there,  as  in  America,  is  rap- 
counting  the  Russian  vote  we  should  in  all  idly  swinging  into  line  with  out-and-out 
probability  get  a  total  of  9,000,000  or  over  Socialistic  demands.  Victor  Grayson's  entry 
for  the  world.  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  first  So- 

With    universal   suffrage    in    those   coun-  cialist  to  be  elected  without  the  help  of  any 

tries  where  now  the  suffrage  is  limited  this  other  party  augurs  for  the  immediate  future 

vote    would    expand    about    one-third.      In  a  large  increase  of  Socialist  members  in  the 

England,    for    example,    the    comparatively  House.     Jamaica  now  has  a  Socialist  gover- 

small   vote   is  directly   traceable  to   the  re-  nor  in  the  person  of  Sydney  Olivier,  who  for 

stricted  suffrage.     Under  a  system  like  our  over  twenty-five   years  has  been   a    Fabian, 

own  the  vote  would  go  to  about  1,500,000.  Bavaria  was  swept  by  Socialism  at  the  last 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  granting  the  election,— twenty-one  seats  were   gained    in 

universal  manhood  suffrage  we  have  the  re-  addition  to  the  twelve  already  held.     The 

cent  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  Aus-  Finnish   Diet  recently  had   to  admit  eighty 

tria,  where  the  figures  in  1907  jumped  from  Socialists,  ten  of  whom  were  women.    Space 

780,000  to  more  than    1,000,000  out  of  a  lacks  here  for  the  whole  story.     Even  in  its 

total  of  about  3,000,000  votes.  fragmentary  form  it  is  tremendously  porten- 

__  tous  of  the  new  era  which  is  already  opening 

STEADY,   PROCRESSIVB  GROWTH.  ^    -  /      i-  6 

'  to  our  eyes. 

Socialism    presents    few    spectacular    fea-        Here  in  America  the  movement  has  ex- 

tures  in  its  development.     There  is  nothing    panded  with  phenomenal  rapidity.    The  vote, 

in  it  of  the  mushroom  quality  which  distin-    beginning  with  hardly  more  than  2000  in 

guished  our  own    Single-Tax  and   Populist    1888,  had  by  1900  risen  to  nearly  100,000. 

movements  with  their  sudden ' — ' —     '-  — '  '' *""  ~^'     '■* — 

their  large  vote  immediately 
their  quick  disintegration. 
movement  grows  with  comp 
ness,  and  never  on  the  wh 
ground  once  gained.  The 
would  plot  its  curve  as  an  a 
boJa;  he  would  reckon  it  in  1 
geometric  progression.     Thus, 

equal,  perhaps,  to  that  of  th 
five.  Some  very  pretty  charts 
by  the  studious-minded  exhih 
increase  from  n't!  to  the  pres< 
,  from  them  conclusions  can  be 
mg  the  probable  duration  of  c: 
Persecution  has  never  had  a 
on  the  movement  than  immer 
late  Its  growth.  Contempot 
Russia  only  reinforce  the  les 
marck  had  to  learn  in  Gern 
France  has  witnessed  since  18' 
ing  out  of  a  whole  generati 
Socialists  resulted  merely  in 
revolutionaries  where  one  stot 


HEARST:    A    POLITICAL    PROBLEM. 

BY  A  DEMOCRATIC  POLITICIAN. 

IDEINCt  a  gentleman  of  most  excellent  paper  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.  And 
humor,  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  so  when  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
must  be  greatly  entertained  by  the  disquisi-  port  the  free-silver  proposition  in  '96  and 
tions  so  widely  printed  concerning  his  pur-  called  a  meeting  of  the  editors,  of  his  English 
poses  politically  in  the  pending  national  cam-  and  German  papers,  giving  them  instructions 
paign.  Two  or  three  years  ago  newspapers  to  give  adhesion  at  last  to  the  whole  party 
and  other  periodicals  were  filled  with  articles  platform,  the  German  editor  said  cheerfully: 
the  favorite  headline  for  which  was  either  "  Why,  Mr.  Hearst,  I  have  been  doing  that 
"  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Hearst,"  or  "  Hearst,  for  four  weeks  already."  The  New  York 
the  Enigma."  When  Mr.  Hearst  had  been  Journal  (the  English  edition)  up  to  that 
beaten,  and  for  once  fairly  beaten,  for  Gov-  time  had  never  dared  to  say  a  word  about 
crnor  of  New  York,  the  same  publications  free  silver, 

printed   articles   to  the  effect    that   he  was  That  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Hearst  paid 

neither  a  mystery  nor  an  enigma,  but  that  but   little   attention   to   the  politics  of   his 

he  was  only  an  unsuccessful  politician  of  the  papers.    Now  he  pays  much  attention  to  poli- 

cheaper  sort.  tics,  and  perhaps  not  so  much  to  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  no  cheap  politician.     He  is  He  has  been  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 

a  mystery  to  the  men  most  closely  associated  York,  and  all  the  way  from  Coney  Isjand  to 

with  him,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the  Golden  Gate  the  belief  extends  that  he 

why  he  is  thus  mysterious  is  that  in  all  proba-  was  elected.      He  was  a  candidate  for  die 

bility  he  does  not  himself  know  three  months  Presidential    nomination   in  the  Democratic 

before  the  fact  what  he  intends  to  do  in  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  at  which  the 

politics.  most  unfortunate  nomination   made   by  the 

I   have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  party  since  the  days  of  Horace 

Review  of  Reviews  to  write  my  own  con-  Greeley  was  made.    Mr.  Hearst  has  beeft  a 

jectures   a*   to   what   part    Hearst    and    the  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  se- 

Hearst  following  may  play   in  the  coming  curing  that  nomination  through  a  not  alto- 

Presidentia!    campaign.      In    accepting    this  gether  admirable  combination  with  the  worn 

commission  I  said  that  no  one  could  do  more  element   in    the   Democratic  party 

than   merely    conjecture   what    Mr.    Hearst  York.      He  was  defeated  by  57,6 

might  intend  to  do,  because  the  Hearst  mind  while    everj'    other    nominee    on    h 

did  not  lend  itself  to  positive  plans  for  future  ticket  was  elected, 

action.    What  he  may  plan  to  do  to-day  he  Starting  as  an  independent  and 

may  not  cHrr>'  out  three  months  from  to-day.  that  his  Independence  League  stood 

What  he  has  said  in  the  past  he  cheerfully  independence,  Mr.  Hearst,  who  con 

forgets  in  the  present.     But  it  is  fair  to  say  league,  lias  made   it   fuse  once  wi 

of  him  that  upon  national  issues  he  has  al-  many,  and  then  with  the  Republicar 

ways  been  consistentiy  and   loyally  a  sup-  in  New  York  City,  when  he  forced 

porter  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  ticket  the  former  city  editor  of  his  | 

That  dees  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  othere  among  his  employees. 

been  always  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Dem-  When  the  question  arises,  as  it  1 

ocratic  platforms.    He  himself  has  never  dis-  the  Hearst  influence  is  going  to  I 

giiised  the  fact  that  in  1896,  when  he  made  coming  Presidential  campaign,  it  is 

the  finest  fight  ever  made  by  any  newspaper  to  bear  in  mind  what  it  has  been  in 

owner  for  a  party  ticket,  he  was  not  sympa-  Mr.  Hearst  has  won  votes  for  hir 

thetic  with  the  declaration  for  free  silver.  unless  he  headed  the  ticket  he  has  be 

One  of  his  employees,  now  dead,  told  me  a  to  win  votes  for  other  nominees,- 

somewhat   humorous  story   concerning  this  other  nominees  usually  have  been 

fact:  Mr.  Hearst  owns  a  German  paper  in  personal  employees.     The  influent 

New  York.    If  he  may  be  able  to  read  that  Hearst  nevrepapers  has  been  great  fc 
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but  they  have  effected  little  for  any  one  else,  papers  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  a 
Perhaps  the  best  record  they  made  was  in  Democratic  nominee.  The  support  of  the 
Massachusetts,  when  because  of  the  split  in  Independence  League  is  something  to  which 
the  Whitney  and  the  Williams  factions  in  the  Democracy  might  well  be  indifferent.  A 
the  Democratic  party  they  were  able  to  push  former  staff  correspondent  of  the  Hearst 
an  Independence  League  candidate  into  sec-  newspapers,  a  man  very  much  in  Mr. 
ond  place.  Hearst's  confidence,  says  that  two  years  ^o 

One  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  employees  in  personal  conversation  Mr.  Hearst  had 
told  to  me  a  story  which  is  somewhat  indica-  said  to  him  that  whoever  the  Democratic 
live  of  the  Hearst  method  of  campaign :  This  nominee  might  be  the  Hearst  papers  u'ould 
man  was  asked  to  write  certain  articles  for  support  him.  The  same  man  agreed  with  me 
seme  Hearst  newspapers  denouncing  boss  in  my  own  opinion  that  the  probable  Hearst- 
rule  in  a  Western. city  and  demanding  inde-  program  would  be  to  put  Independence 
pcndence  in  politics.  He  had  been  absent  League  tickets  for  State  officers  into  the  field 
from  the  city  for  many  years,  and,  desiring  in  certain  Stales, — for  example,  Massachu- 
to  find  out  who  was  interested  in  the  cam-  setts,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Cali- 
paign  to  he  urged,  asked  Mr.  Hearst,  "  Who  fornia,— with  the  view  of  finding  out  how 
are  the  prominent  men  who  have  joined  in  great  a  following  might  be  found  for  inde- 
this  work?  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  few  of  pendence  in  politics.  If  the  State  tickets 
them  before  I  attempt  to  write  on  the  should  show  elements  of  strength,  four  years 
subject,"  from  now  a  national  ticket  might  be  put  into 

"  We  have  no  prominent  men  associated  the  field. 
with  us,"  said  the  leader  of  the  anti-boss  _To  build  up  a  national  party  is  an  ambi- 
party.  "  I  don't  want  any  prominent  men.  tion  that  might  animate  any  man,  and  Mr. 
If  I  have  prominent  men  connected  with  me  Hearst  may  well  be  applauded  for  cherishing 
I  will  have  to  consult  them,  and  I  do  not  it.  But  the  weakness  of  his  method  is  that 
propose  to  consult  anybody."  he  is  trying  to  build  it  from  the  top  down. 

This  is  a  mere  matter  of  newspaper  gossip  He  is  managing  it  through  his  own  salaried 
«hich  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  to  those  employees.  At  his  recent  conference  at  Chi- 
who  know  Mr,  William  Randolph  Hearst  it  cago  every  man  who  appeared  prominently  as 
sounds  thoroughly  characteristic.  »  a  speaker,  official,  or  even  mover  of  resolu- 

So  given  a  mat 
in  Boston,  three 
cago,  one  in  Los 
Cisco,  with  a  teli 
ranks  now  next 
and  with  an  in! 
papers  which  cai 
not  be  determini 
and  a  political  pc 
with. 

How  is  that  po 
Hearst's  employei 
employed  in  the 
Mr.  Hearst's  prii 
American,  has  s; 
League  would  n 
Mr.  Bryan,  or  ( 
who  have  studi 
methods  will  rega 
what  cryptic, 
maj'  not  support 
men,  but  the  Ind 
cally  a  negiigibl 
papers  are  import 
that  the  Hearst 
any  of  the  three 

It  is  fair  to  sta 
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ties.     It  is  asserted  that  organizations  have  Presidential  year  when  there  was  no  active 

been   established    for   the   Hearst   party   in  Democratic  paper  in  the  field.     It  is  not  at 

twenty-four  States.     If  any  of  these  organi-  all  likely  that  in  the  coming  campaign  he  will 

zations  are  managed  by  anybody  not  draw-  open  to  other  enterprising  publishers  the  same 

ing  a  salary  from  Mr.  William  Randolph  opportunity  in  Boston  or  in  Chicago  by  tak- 

Hearst,   they  will  be  an  exception   to  the  ing  his  papers  out  of  the  Democratic  ranks, 
general  rule.  As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  article, 

One  of  his  old-time  managers,  one  indeed  this  is  mere  speculation,  based  upon  some 

who  is  still  closely  associated  with  the  man-  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes  of  the 

agement  of  his  papers,  said  to  me  the  other  man.     Yet  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it 

day  that  the  people  who  thought  of  Hearst  may  prove  a  fair  forecast  of  his  action, 
as   a   politician    were    foolish.    Those   who       If  it  is  to  be  accepted,  as  seems  reasonable, 

thought  of  him  merely  as  a  great  journalist  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  the  nominee  of  the 

had  some  reason  for  their  belief.    But  those  Democratic  party,  it  may  be  asserted  without 

who  knew  him  best  understood  that  he  real-  much  qualification  that  the  nomination  will 

ly  was  a  shrewd,  keen  business  man  who  used  not  be  personally  acceptable  to  Mr.  Hearst. 

his  papers  for  business  purposes  and   who  Nobody  supported  Mr.  Bryan  more  warmly 

managed  them  with  the  intent  of  getting  out  in  1896  than  Hearst  did,  and  with  character- 

of  them  all  that  possibly  could  be  made.    It  istic  instinct  to  trim  his  sails  to  meet  an  un- 

is  not  my  good  fortune  to  know  anything  favorable  gale  nobody  ever  printed  a  more 

about  the  business  affairs  of  the  Hearst  pa-  hostile,  denunciatory  editorial  against  Mr. 

pers,  but  I  do  know  that  their  standing  in  Bryan  than  did  Mr.   Hearst  the  morning 

this  country  among  the  class  of  people  who  after  the  defeat  of  that  year.    No  gne  among 

buy  them  has  been  very  largely  based  upon  the  newspaper  owners  of  the  country  sup- 

the  fact  that  at  times  when  other  metropoli-  ported  Bryan  more  warmly  in  1900  than  he; 

tan  newspapers  were  antagonistic  to  the  reg-  yet  before  the  Bryan  renomination  of  1900 

ular   Democratic   ticket  in   the   nation   the  the  Hearst  papers  in  some  instances  thrust  in 

Hearst  papers  have  been  unfalteringly  loyal,  a  knife  and  turned  it  around  when  the  name 

They  have  broken  away,  it  is  true,  on  local  of  Bryan  was  mentioned.    But  when  election 

issues.     In  New  York  they  very  naturally  time  came  on  Hearst  played  fair, 
supported  Mr.  Hearst  for  Mayor  and  after-       The  reason  for  citing  these  matters  of  past 

ward  for  Governor,  although  in  the  latter  history  is  to  lend  new  emphasis  to*  the  asser- 

instancc  their  action  was  at  least  nominally  tion,  which  I  made  in  an  early  paragraph  of 

regular.     In  Massachusetts  they  supported  this  article,  that  Mr.  Hearst's  political  actions 

Moran   for  Governor  and  gave  him  great  cannot  be  judged  either  by  the  past  or  by  the 

strengths     In  California  the  Examiner  has  present.     Mr.  Hearst  has  not  said  that  his 

pursued  so  devious  a  course  that  no  man  papers  will  force  an  Independence  League 

without  an  encyclopedic  memory  can  tell  how  candidate,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 

often  it  has  supported  or  how  often  bolted  the  candidate  save  Mr.  Hearst  himself  who  on 

Democratic  ticket.     Of  course   it  was   the  that   ticket   would   create   a    ripple  on  tbe 

strongest  force  which  put  the  now  discredited  political  sea  of  the  nation.     To  those  who 

Schmitz  into  the  Mayor's  office,  and,  being  know  him  best  it  seems  improbable  that  Mr. 

a  Hearst  paper,  was  the  quickest  to  turn  upon  Hearst  would  be  a  candidate,  and  impossible 

him  and  attempt  to  conceal  its  own  part  in  that  he  would  wreck  the  growing  prosperity 

his  election  by  the  noise  of  its  denunciations  of  his  newspapers  and  his  telegraphic  news 

of  him  in  his  downfall.  service  by  throwing  the  strength  of  both  to 

But  to  hark  back  to  the  question  of  Mr.  an   utterly    hopeless   Presidential   candidacy 

Hearst  as  a  business  man  and  the  effect  his  designed  only  to  break  down  the  Democratic 

business  instincts  may  have  upon  the  attitude  party,  which  has  served  his  papers  as  well  as 

of  his  papers  in  the  coming  Presidential  cam-  they  have  served  it,  and  with  the  futile  idea 

.•paign.     Recognizing  as  he  does  the  fact  that  of  building  up  a  new  party  in  years  to  come. 
his  papers  owe  their  national  prominence  to       Hearst  the  business  man   will   not  bolt, 

their    invariable    regularity    in    Presidential  Hearst  the  journalist  will  consider  the  posi- 

campaigns,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  wholly  un-  tion  of  his  papers.     What  Hearst  the  poli- 

likely  that  he  will  fail  to  support  the  Demo-  tician,  advised  by  men  in  his  employ  who 

cratic  ticket  whoever  may  be  nominated.    In  have  their  own  axes  to  grind,  may  do  is 

at  least  two  cities  Mr.  Hearst  has  profited  another  question.    But  those  who  know  best 

greatly  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  in  a  think  that  the  business  man  will  predominate. 


CHECKING  THE  WASTE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
RESOURCES. 

BY  GUY  ELUOIT    MITCHELL. 

(United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

pORTUNATE  It  is  for  the  United  States 
that  there  is  not  another  American  con- 
tinent, with  area,  climate,  and  resources 
similar  to  our  own,  to  be  discovered,  set- 
lied,  and  exploited;  for  if  there  were  we 
would  quickly  fall  to  second  place  among 
nations.  Our  supremacy  is  based  upon  our 
unrivaled  natural  resources ;  but,  as  the 
President  has  remarked,  we  are  skimming 
the  cream.  In  all  the  world's  history  there 
is  no  parallel,  nor  anything  approaching  a 
parallel,  for  the  rapidity  of  action  which  hae* 
been  witnessed  in  the  material  development  ■ 
of  the  United  States, — its  discoven-,  section 
by  section  ;  its  settlement,  its  exploitation,  and 
already  in  many  cases  the  utter  exhaustion 
of  its  natural  resources. 

This  spectacular  progress,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades,  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  within  the  past  half- 
century  only  that  our  really  great  develop- 
ment has  occurred.    In  that  time  the  face  of 
the  country  has  been  transformed;  we  have 
cut  away  nearly  a  million  square  miles  of 
forest;  we  have  wasted  billions  of  tons  of 
coal, — nearly  as  much  as  we  have  used, — 
and    we    have    allowed    w""'-"""— '   —'"■»*> 
hundreds  of  millions  of  c 
run  to  waste.    So  that  noi 
famine,  we  see  the  warnin: 
iron  exhaustion,  we  have 
of  grazing  land  reduced 
through   over-grazing  anc 
and    we   see  our   navigab! 
year  in  increasing  measure 
silt  and  debris  due  to  soil  i 
denudation    and    becoming 
difficult  of  control.     Yet  \ 
on,   with    all    the  assuran 
norance,  firm  in  the  popu 
magnificent  resources  are 

So  that  it  is  fortunate  i 
have  no  really  active  con 
we  wake  in  time  to  a  full 
rapid  and  needless  exhau 
our  resources,  and  then  o 
tures  so  that,  as  far  as  po: 
using  interest  and  not  prii 
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ing  a  broad  movement  to  arouse  the  Ameri-       The  Inland  Waterways  Commiandn  ftu 

can  people  to  a  realization  of  the  threatened  been  active  during  the  past  jrear,  and  in  fin^ 

danger  and  evolve  a  solution  of  the  problem,  ings  and  conclusions  thus  far  will  iorm  die 

The  President  has  called   a  meeting  of  the  basis  of  much  of  the  discussion  at  the  M^ 

governors  of  all  the  States  and  of  representa-  meeting  of  governors.     But  there  are  ma 

tive  officials  and  citizens  at  the  White  House  other  sources  of  Government  infonnatioa  ttl 

for  May  13,   14,  and   15,  and  in  his  letter  connection  with  the  volume,  the  waste,  die 

of  invitation  he  remarks:  use,    and    the    conservation    of   nfttural    re- 
sources.   The  entire  work  of  the  Forest  Ser- 

CREATEST  OF  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS.  ^j^^  j^  dcvotcd  to  thc  right  usc  and  therefore  ' 

There  is  no  other  question  now  before   the  the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  the  Ui^tcd 

nation  of  equal  gravity  with  th«  quesiion  of  th=  gtatcs,  the  Reclamation  Service  is  crestiilC 

conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  and  it  is,  .tj  ijlti       _. Te 

the  plain  duty  of  us  who,  for  the  momcnl,  are  homes  out  of  desert  land,  the  Dqwitmeot  qf 
responsible,  to  take  inventory  of  the  natural  re-  Agriculture  is  a  departmcnt'of  creatim  illid 
sources  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  improvement  of  agricultural  resources,  and 
forecast  the  needs  of  the  future  and  so  handle  ^^^  Geological  Survey  is  a  bureau  of  mvCtd- 
the  great  sources  of  our  prosperity  as  not  to  de-  ,.  ■  ?  .  ' ^  .  ,  .^  ,  - 
stroy  in  advance  all  hope  of  the  prosperity  of  g^t'?"  ^^°-  experimentation,  and  its  result*, 
our  descendants.  attained  from  research  over  a  wide  field,  ti- 
lt is  evident  that  the  abundant  natural  re-  ford  some  of  the  most  Striking  instances 
sources  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  rests  therein  the  application  of  science  to  industry 
are  becoming  depleted,  and  111  not  a  few  cases  .  '^K,,  ,  .  .  ,  Y^% 
arc  already  exhausted.  This  is  true  of  all  por-  PO'"**  »"*  poS-Sible  revolution  ui  medwds  of 
tions  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  especially  true  astounding  importance  in  the  coosideniioo 
of  the  longer- settled  communiiies  of  the  East,  of  the  problems  of  waste  preventioa  lad  Jtin 

^hT,hyiS^lr''^^l  ^^'T^^^l':r,rt^  "if  =T   conservation  of  resources, 
that  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is 

the  most  weighty  question  now  before  the  peo-  the  WASTE  IN  OUR  COAL-PIKLDS. 

pic  of  the  United  Slates.    It  this  is  so,  the  pro- 
posed conference,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind.        There  is  no  more  striking  and  in  luw 
will  be  among  the  most  important  gatherings  in    measure  useless,  if  not  criminal,  waste  of  a 
our  history  in  its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  all  .■  .    ■     i_  ,-,      I  1    ■ 

the  people.  resource  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  countlT 

than  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  Gov- 
An  important  preliminary  to  this  meeting  ernment  coal  experts  say  that  between  300,- 
of  the  governors  was  the  President's  appoint-  000,000  and  400,000,000  tons  of  coal  WIS 
ment,  in  March  of  last  year,  of  the  Inland  lost  in  the  mining  and  marketing  of  the 
Waterways  Commission,  to  make  a  study  of  country's  coal  product  in  the  single  ynr 
and  report  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  im-  1906,  and  a  rough  estimate  places  the  loH 
provement  and  control  of  the  river  systems  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  at  50,- 
of  the  United  States.  000,000,000  tons.    Seams  of  coal  are  mined 

so  as  to  leave  two  or  three 
feet  on  the  roof  and  floor, 
and  where  two  or  more 
seams  occur,  the  lowest  and 
best  one  may  be  mined, 
after  which  the  odim, 
seams  four  or  five  feet 
thick,  cave  in  and  are  ir< 
retrievably  lost.  Millions 
of  tons  of  low-grade  coal 
actually  mined  are  annually 
cast  upon  the  culm  or  slack 
piles  because  they  are  less 
profitable  to  handle  than 
the  selected  coal.  But 
there  is  a  future  for  diis 
refuse  in  the  manufacture 
of  briquets,  thus  forminic 
coAi,  BWQUBTs  AS  THEY  ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURED.  3  Superior  fuel,  free  from 

(For  the  making  of  Ome  briquets  there  «re  available  In  the  mitpi!         ^^^   and   dust,   and   largelf 
Stale*  tens  at  mllllona  of  tona  BDDuallf  ot  waste  coal  and  dust.)  non-smoking. 
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<Used  bj  the  Go' 

There  is  hope  for  the  briquet,  just  as  there  ing  the  briquets  also  made  sixty-one  minutes 

is  hope  for  many  other  practices  and  proc-  better  time. 

esses  which  will  tend  to  conserve  America's  '  The  greatest  development  of  fuel-power 
natural  resources,  because  it  will  be  profita-  out  of  waste  materia!,  however,  is  to  come 
ble  to  invoke  them.  Legislation  can  help  to  through  the  substitution  of  the  gas  engine 
a  certain  extent;  investigations  and  experi-  for  the  steam  engine.  In  the  coal  tests  of 
ments  will  tend  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  Geological  Survey  fuel-testing  plant  two 
good  practice,  and  public  agitation  and  edu-  to  three  times  as  much  energy  has  been  ex- 
cation  urging  us  to  leave  something  of  the  tracted  from  coal  used  with  a  gas  engine  as 
heritage  which  we  received  to  our  children  under  a  steam  boiler,  and,  furthermore,  the 
will  have  an  influence;  but  the  one  thing  heretofore  almost  worthless  low-grade  soft 
which  will  control  in  these  matters  is  the  coals  and  lignites  have  been  found  highly 
question  of  profit.  Men  and  corporations  efficient  as  gas  producers.  This  discovery  at 
are  not  Hltcly  to  be  patriotic  at  the  expense  one  stroke  in  effect  enlarges  our  coal-fields 
of  their  pockets,  but  if  they  can  be  shown  by  several  hun^fed  million  acres. 
how  present  waste  can  be  conserved  at  a  Eventually,  then,  we  shall  see  coal  waste 
profit  the  situation  can  be  viewed  with  op-  and  low-grade  coal  made  into  briquets,  and 
timism  and  confidence,  for  it  will  work  Itself  gas-producer  plants  erected  at  the  mines, 
out.  The  cost  of  briquet  coal  is  at  present  their  energy  converted  into  electricity  and 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  lump  coal,  but  transmitted  lOO  and  even  200  miles, 
briquets  produce  a  much  hotter  fire  and  1<J5  ^^^^  ^^,  western  coals. 
smoke  than  lump  coal.     As  an  instance,  in 

tests   recently  made  on   the  Atlantic  Coast  President  Roosevelt  has  given  evidence  of 

Line  Railroad  172,700  pounds  of  coal  was  his  practical  methods  of  deding  with  the  na- 

consumed    in    making    10,912    car-miles,    as  tion's  resources  in  his  treatment  of  the  West- 

against  161,980  pounds  of  briquets  in  mak-  em  coal  question.     There  arc  estimated  to 

ing  12,896  car-miles,  while  the  engine  bum-  be  77,000^00  acres  of  Western  coal-lands,  a 
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from  water,  thus  CaaatTV- 
ing  the  coal  for  other  pur- 
poses. And  here  enter  as 
prime  factors  practical  for- 
estry ami  reservoir-build- 
infi,  while  the  question  of- 
inland  navigation  is  so 
closely  interlocked  as  to 
become  pari  of  the  whole. 
In  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian region  done  the 
A  iiiAi^HAM  SHOWING  sTREAM-GAUGiNi:  METHODS.  Streams  afford  a  minimum 

iMcii.fiirempiiLi  mncif  eviTj*  U-u  fi'rt.)  power,    largely    ^ing    to 

waste,  of  2,830,000  horse- 
large  proportion  being  on  the  public  domain,  power.  This  is  as  the  streams  are  to-day.  But 
In  June,  1906,  the  President  withdrew  67,-  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  chief  forester,  proposes  the 
000,000  acres  of  public  coal-lands  pending  a  establishment  of  an  Appalachian  national  for- 
classification  and  valuation  by  the  Geological  est  for  the  double  purpose  of  conserving  the 
Survey.  This  action  roused  vigorous  protest  timber  supply  and  protecting  the  headwaters 
from  the  West,  but  also  developed  the  fact  of  the  Appalachian  streams,  and  Mr.  Leigh- 
that  Western  capitalists,  not  content  with  ton,  the  chief  hydrographer  of  the  Geologl- 
being  able  to  acquire  $100  coal-lands  at  the  cai  Survey,  proposes  the  reservoiring  of  all 
nominal  price  heretofore  asked  of  $10  or  $20  the  river  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  (and  in  fact 
an  acre,  had  obtained  vast  tracts  under  ahso-  all  the  Appalachian  streams)  for  the  double 
lute  fraud,  securing  the  property  under  the  purpose  of  flood  prevention  by  storing  the' 
homestead,  desert-land,  and  other  laws  at  a  excess  water  and  aid  to  navigation  hy  main- 
cost  of  $1.25  an  acre.  In  a  single  field  ex-  taining  a  good  flow  during  the  low-water 
amined  by  the  coal  geologists  it  was,  found  period  through  the  gradual  letting  down  of 
that  where  13,128  acres  had  been  legally  the  stored  water  from  these  reservoirs.  Inci- 
purchased  at  the  $iO-$20  rate,  15,860  acres  dentally,  an  augmented  water-power  devel- 
had  been  taken  up  as  agricultural  land,  opmcnt  would  result  which  might  increase 
Nearly  40,000,000  acres  of  the  reserved  the  above  figures  to  10,000,000  horse-power. 
coal-lands  has  been  classified  and  valued  by  'I'hink  of  it,  and  electrical  horse-power  is 
the  Survey  geologists  at  from  $10  to  $75  worth  to-day  from  $20  to  $80  per  year  per 
per  acre  and  restored  to  public  entr\\  so  horse-po\\-er !  The  records  of  river-flows  and 
that  legitimate  operations  have  been  hindered  river  surveys  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
but  slightly.  show  that  there  ij  sufficient  unused  power  in 

Ol.R  GREATEST  ^fI^.BRAl.  RESOURCE.  'he.  Appal.-.chim   S.VSt.m  .0.  tum  ^^tr,  wM 

of  industry  which  would  otherwise  use  cou 

Water  is  a  mineral,  and  of  all  the  natural  in  the  entire  region  from  Maine  to  Alabama 

resources  of  tlie  country  this  element  has  the  and    from    the  Atlantic    to   the    Mississippi 

greatest  value,  and  if  properly  controlled  it  when  our  popuWition  and  industrial  capacity 

will   repeat  its  labors  in  man's  behalf  over  shall  have  double  the  present  figures. 

and  over  as  long  as  rain  descends  .and  rivers  Mr,  I^ighton's  plan  for  the  reservniring 

flow.      Hut  uncontrolled    it  is  an    agent  of  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  is  the  most 

destruction,    and    the    constantly    increasing  gigantic  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  inter- 

floods,  with  the  constantly  increasing  appro-  nal  improvement  and  conservation  of  present 

priations  by  Congress  to  attempt  their  con-  wasted  resources  «hich  has  ever  been  defi- 

trol,  indicate  that  the  servant  is  getting  the  nitely  fonnulated  in  the  history  of  thi  coun- 

upper  hand  of  its  master.    The  ci  in  side  ration  trj'.    By  the  utilization  of  about  loO  natural 

of  the  fuel  resources  of  the  country  directly  storage  basins  near  the  head-waters  of  these 

involves  the  question  of  the  substitution  of  streams,  where  the  greatest  precipitation  oc- 

of  water-power  for  coal  in  the  production  of  curs,  the  flow  of  the  Ohio  would  be  Ctm- 

electrical  energj'.     No  one  knows  just  how  trolled   almost  as   perfectly  as  is  any  dty 

many  millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  water  supply. 

annually  in  producing  the  14,400,000  horse-  In   presenting    the   plan    to   the    Inland 

power  derived  from  that  source,  but  e\'ery  Waterways  Commission  Mr,  I^ighton  otitn 

unit  of  this  development  should  be  extracted  detailed  figures  of  stream-flow  and  reservoir 
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capacity  which  show  con- 
cliisiveiy  that  the  Hoods  of 
these  rivers  can  be  pre- 
vented, navigable  stages 
maintained,  and  power  de- 
veloped worth  as  much  in 
one  year  as  the  total  cost  of 
the  reservoiring.  The  work 
would  be  one  of  magnitude, 
of  course,  with  a  probable 
cost  of  upward  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  complete  in- 
stallation ;  but  the  floods  of 
last  year  alone  caused  a 
damage,  compiled  from 
local  reports,  along  the 
Ohio  Valley  of  more  than 
this  amount. 

In  the  West,  where  the 
prime  object  of  river  con-  a  goveknmen 

trol  is  the  utilization  of 
water  for  irrigation,  the  en- 
tire precipitation  of  river  basins  is  absolutely  area  01  39,000  square  miles  and  flows 
conser\'ed  in  mountain  reservoirs,  and  as  the  through  a  rich  agricultural  country,  where 
water  is  let  down  for  irrigation  every  avail-  the  Hoods  cause  great  damage.  It  has  a 
able  horse-power  unit  is  extracted.  The  con-  navigable  re;  i  of  1300  miles,  but  during 
trol  of  the  Appalachian  river  system  would  the  low-wa  period  a  child  can  \ 
be  similar,  only  on  a  vaster  scale,  while  the    across    it,  the    Go'  ;nt    engi        i 

water  would  serve  its  final  purpose  for  navi-    figure  on  0  t  lower   ri' 

gation  instead  of  crop  production.  and  at  a  lari  j 

A  brief  statement  of  the  proposed  treat-    other  work  a  ,ce.      1 

ment  of  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennes-    minimum     ini  <  d 

see  River,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole    the    low-wate  lei 

plan:   The  Tennessee  River  has  a  drainage    nearly  1,000^         ..o  ir 


1 
12      o  S(       e  miles, 
per  c      .  or  the  dr 
area.      \Vith    this   32    \,- 
cent,   of  its  drainage  a 
practically  cut  off,  the  river 
would,  during  its  greatest 
floods,    be   well    below    its 
own    danger    line    at    the 
point    where    it    debouches 
into  the  Ohio,  and  with  the 
other     tributaries     of     the 
Ohio  similarly   reservoired 
the  main  river  itself  would 
be  below  the  danger  line. 

Why  not  utilize  the  res- 
ervoirs provided  by  nature 
and  conserve  some  of  thi» 
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flood-flow  and  then  later  use  it  to  correct  the  haps  not  an  unjust  commentary  on  hiimiUl 

water  shrinkage?    During  the  great  flood  of  nature  to  say  that  if  the  present  availability 

January,  1907,  the  use  of  the  reservoir  sys-  and  cheapness  of  iron,  for  instance,  should  Be 

tern  would  have  rechiced  the  river's  flow  by  known  to  endure  for  200  years,  the  great 

200,ocx:)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  and  majority  of  people  could  not  be  interested  in 

have  kept  the  river  below  danger  line.    And  providing  measures  to  help  conditions  at  the 

this  same  stored  water  would  have  provided  end   of  that  time.     What  such  statements 

the  Tennessee  River  in  its  lower  reaches  with  mean  is  that  long  before  the  time  limit  set 

a  navigable  depth  of  ten  feet  during  the  low-  the  pinch  will  bo  felt.     The  limit  stated  is 

water  season.    Why  then,  indeed,  should  we  the  point  of  exhaustion;  prices  will  soar  aiid 

not   build    the    necessary   dams,    twenty   of  suffering  prevail  long  before  that  point  is 

them,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  I'ennessee,  reached ;  so  that  unless  a  resource  is  actually 

and  thus  at  once  protect  the  valley  from  dan-  or  practically  inexhaustible  the  present  is  the 

ger  of  flood,  provide  better  navigation  than  time   to   conserve    it,    not   solely   upon    the 

the  people  can  ever  hope  for  otherwise,  and  ground  that  we  should  provide  for  posterity; 

also  vast  power?    And  the  story  of  the  Ten-  but  for  the  more  compelling  reason  that  if 

nessce  tells  the  story  of  «t11  the  other  tribu-  we  do  not  our  own  generation  itself  will 

taries  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Ohio  itself.  suffer. 

If  the    rennessee  were  the  only  river  in  But  if  some  material  can  be  generally  slib- 

the    country    pn  videntially    provided    with  stituted  for  structural  steel,  the  fear  of  an 

natural  storage  facilities  making  it  possible  iron  shortage  need  no  longer  be  entertaiiied» 

to  solve  both  its  flood  and  navigation  prob-  for  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  greatest  drain 

lems  we  should  probably  grasp  the  oppor-  on  iron  deposits  is  made.    In  reinforced  con- 

tunity  to  apply   this  plan  and  bemoan   the  crete  that  material  is  already  being  utiliised 

fact   that    other    rivers   were    not   similarly  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  extensively 

blessed,  but  the  facts  are  that  most  of  our  employed,  while  exhaustive  experiments  indi- 

rivers,   throughout   the  entire   country,  east  cate   its  almost  boundless  possibilities.      Its 

and  west,  are  so  provided,  and  their  proper  constituent  materials  are  practically  unlim- 

treatment  by  reservoiring  would   solve  the  ited  and  widely  distributed,  and  its  substi- 

entire  question  of  navigation  and  floods,  even  tution  for  building  not  only  leaves  iron  and 

extending  to  the  Mississippi  itself.  wood  for  more  necessar>'  purposes  but  great- 

At  least  chis  is  what  Mr.  Leigh  ton  be-  ly   reduces   liability  to   destruction  by   fire, 

lieves,  and  he  has  the  figures  and  data  to  Concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  according 

prove   it,   based   upon   the   topographic   and  to    the    chief    engineer   of    the    technologic 

hydrographic  surveys  of  the  Geological  Sur-  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  are  more 

vey,  and  it  is  what  the  Inland  Waterways  economical  than  any  other  fireproof  construc- 

Comniissi(Mi  very  generally  believes,  and  it  is  tion.    They  can  be  built  with  as  great  spans 

what  at  least  some  of  the   army  engineers  and  to  support  as  great  loads  as  any  other 

believe,  though  it  is  in  a  measure  in  opposi-  material.    They  are  fully  as  fire-resisting  at 

tion  to  the  general  plan  a^lopted  by  the  army  any  other  material.     They  provide  the  most 

for  the  regulation  o\  rivers  in  the  interests  of  rigid  construction  known.    They  are  as  dur- 

navigation.  able  as  any  materials  of  construction.    They 

CONCRETK  RKPi. ACiNO  WOOD  AND  IRON.  'Y*^  *'"^  V"'>-  niaterials  known  which  con- 

tuuie  to  increase  \\\  strength  with  age,  and 

The  total  iron  ore  available  in  the  world  the  supply  is  absolutely  without  limit. 

is  nventy-fivc  tluHJsan.l  million  tons,  of  which  ^^^^  jc.,tion's  worst-abuSED  RESOURCE. 

htteen    thousand    million    is   m    the    L  nitea  . 

States,  accoriling  to  the  best  geological  esti-  'Of  all  the  country's  natural  resources  the 

mates.     This  is  a  vast  amount,  >et  by  no  forests    have    been     the    most     shamefully 

means,  inexhaustible:  for  should  the  rate  of  treated,  with  the  result  that  we  are  nearer 

consumption    continue    to    increase    in    the  the  exhaustion  of  this  asset  than  in  the  case 

United  States  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  of  any  other  natural  resource.     At  the  pres- 

during    the    past    twenty   years    the   supply  ent  rate  of  timber  consumption  the  price  of 

would  be  exhausted  in  2i»  years.     In  these  every  class  of  lumber  ten  years  hence  will  be 

discussions  of  the  exhaustion  of  materials, —  about  double  the  present  figure.  The  present 

hmiber,  coal,  iron,  etc., — the  mere  statement  chief  of  the  ser\ice  is  a  forester  after  the 

t»f  the  probable  length  of  time  that  they  will  President's   own    heart,    a    man    who^  does 

last  di>es  not  tell  all  of  the  stor>-.    It  is  per-  things,  and  the  President  is  just  the  kind  of 
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TESTING  A   CONCRETE  BEAM    TO   THE  BREAKING   POINT. 
(Tbe  SOO.OOO-pouDd  tesCLng  macblne  ol  tbe  United  States   OeoloKlcal   Survey.) 

a  man  on  forestry  questions  that  Mr.  Pinchot  worthless,  can   now  be  creosoted   and  thus 

likes  to  work  under.     Together  they  con-  made  to  outlast,  as  posts,  poles  and  timbers, 

stitute  a  great   forest   team.     The   forester  some  of  the  best  lumber  species  untreated. 

plans  and  executes  and  the  President  backs  The  Service  is  enlisting  the  newspapers  in  its 

him  up.  fight,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  learn 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  administering  about  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  forests. 

the  150,000,000  acres  of  national  forests  in  „,,„  „„„.,_„„„  „„     „_,„    ._ 

L      H7        /      J   i  ■      J        i  c                            .     •  THE  RESOt;RCES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

the  West,'and  friends  of  forestry  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fertile,  unoccupied  land  is  the  greatest 
national  forest  in  the  Appalachians.  The  fundamental  latent  resource  of  a  nation, 
service  is  also  very  active  in  carrying  on  co-  We  have  vast  areas  of  It,  unoccupied  or  only- 
operative  work  with  private  forests  with  the  partially  occupied,  America's  desert  and 
common-sense  end  in  view,  while  considcra-  swamp  lands  susceptible  of  reclamation 
ble  work  is  in  hand  in  the  way  of  forest-  through  irrigation  and  drainage  constitute  an 
planting  by  the  Government  and  encourag-  area  of  at  least  175,000,000  acres.  The  cost 
ing  private  enterprise  in  the  same  field.  The  of  making  this  habitable  and  productive  will 
work,  however,  could  well  be  increased  ten-  range,  for  the  most  of  it,  from  $3  or  $4  to 
fold.  $50  per  acre,  but  its  reclaimed  value  will  far 
The  chief  forester  is  carrying  on  aT  great  exceed  the  cost.  We  have  also,  in  round 
educational  campaign,  appealing  not  so  much  numbers,  nearly  half  a  billion  acres  of  West- 
to  sentiment  as  to  reason.  It  is  profitable,  in  ern  public  range.  By  restricting  the  grazing 
lumbering,  to  provide  for  a  succeeding  crop ;  on  this  land  and  reseeding  portions  the  Sccrc- 
it  is  profitable  to  plant  trees;  it  is  well  to  tary  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  its  meat- 
know  that  a  dozen  species  of  quick-growing  producing  capacity  will  be  nearly  doubled, 
trees,  a  few  years  ago  considered  practically  We  have  also  another  great  land  resource 
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not   generally   considered   by  economists, —  al   legislation, — ^namely,   the  leasing   of  all 

namely,  the  possibility  of  the  full  instead  of  mineral  rights,  instead  of  granting  absolute 

only  the  partial  use  of  land.    An  example  of  title  to  mineral  land,  as  under  the  present 

what  this  means  is  in  the  recent  introduction  law.    A  geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey 

by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  durum  has  just  returned  to  America  from  a  study 

or  macaroni  wheat,  the  success  of  which  as  a  of  the  conditions  in  the  Australian  states, 

dry-land  crop  immediately  brought  into  avail-  where   the  government  retains   title   to  all 

ability  as  farming-land  a  territory  averaging  mineral  lands,  leasing  them  to  miners  and 

at  least  300  miles  wide  and  stretching  from  operators  under  such  provisions  as   require 

the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf,  which  ten  their  development  and  prevent  undue  waste, 

years  ago  was  considered  useless  for  any-  He  states  that  whereas  both  policies  have 

thing  but  stock  grazing.  been  thoroughly  tried,  the  present  consensus 

There  are  two  legislative  possibilities  of  opinion  strongly  favors  leasing  as  being 
which  are  pregnant  with  large  promise  for  perfectly  fair  and  satisfactory  to  the'  miner, 
the  future  conservation  of  natural  resources,  while  it  results  in  the  maximum  mineral  dc- 
radical,  revolutionary,  but  sensible.  One  is  velopment.  In  western  Australia,  a  great 
indicated  by  an  opinion  handed  down  by  the  democratic  mining  commonwealth,  the  gov- 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  last  March,  hold-  ernment-leasing  system  has  proved  itself  in 
ing  that  a  State  has  the  right  to  enact  regu-  every  way  satisfactory.  Whether  such  a 
lations  to  prevent  wasteful  cutting  or  mis-  measure  would  find  favor  with  Congress  is  a 
management  of  private  forest-lands.  The  question.  It  is  significant  that  to-day  abso- 
display  of  such  authority  by  a  State  will  be  lute  title  to  mineral  railroad  lands  in  the 
hailed  by  many  private  interests  as  amount-  West  is  not  obtainable, 
ing  to  confiscation.  What,  shall  a  State  ar-  There  are  dozens  of  natural  resources 
rogate  to  itself  the  right  to  prevent  a  man  which  might  be  discussed,  some  of  diem  be- 
from  utilizing  his  timber,  even  if  the  action  ing  developed  economically,  others  waste- 
does  denude  the  land  of  its  protective  cover  ?  fully ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  now 
Has  the  individual  then  no  rights  which  are  toward  conservation  and  waste  prevention, 
to  be  respected  by  the  law?  But  the  Maine  and,  as  stated,  the  most  hopeful  sign  lies  ih 
Supreme  Court  stands  squarely  on  this  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shown,  generally,  duit 
ground  and  says  that  where  forest  cover  is  the  economical  way  provides  the  greatest 
necessary  to  maintain  water  supply  the  gen-  profit.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  America's 
eral  welfare  of  the  community  is  to  be  con-  natural  resources,  not  equaled  by  those  of 
sidered  ahead  of  the  profit  of  the  individual,  any  other  country,  have  been  in  largje  meat* 

Yet  this  decision  is  not  so  radical  as  might  ure  ruthlessly  wasted,  yet  the  situation  is  far 
at  first  glance  appear,  and  it  has  a  parallel,  from  hopeless.  The  slogan  of  conservation 
In  the  early  days  the  mining  interests  of  the  has  been  sounded  from  high  quarters  and  in 
Pacific  Coast  were  paramount,  and  entire  good  time.  Prompt  action,  where  advisable 
'  mountains  were  demolished  by  hydraulic  through  legislation,  national  or  State;  in- 
washing.  The  result  was  that  the  valleys  creased  scientific  investigation,  and  wide  pulh 
lower  down  were  submerged  with  silt  and  lie  education  will  save  the  day.  Special  m- 
debris.  Then  as  the  agricultural  interests  terests  will  of  course  fight  reform  where  it 
became  prominent  the  rights  of  the  miners  interferes  with  their  immediate  profits,  but 
were  restricted,  and  hydraulic  washing  was  in  the  end  there  must  be  a  triumph  for  the 
prohibited.  This  course  is  exactly  parallel  right  way,  and  natural  laws  will  greatly  as- 
with  the  Maine  opinion.  Where  the  denu-  sist.  Yet  the  entire  great  question  is  worthy 
dation  of  timbered  watersheds  threatens  the  the  most  serious  thought  and  endeavor  of 
stream-flow  furnishing  power  and  navigation  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  at 
the  law  will  step  in  and  prevent  the  owner  heart  his  country's  welfare  and  continuance 
from  applying  natural  hydraulics  which  of  national  supremacy.  Great  strength* 
would  fill  up  these  streams  with  silt  and  then,  and  increasing  power  to  the  arm  of  the 
debris  now  anchored  to  the  slopes  by  the  movement  of  which  the  coming  meeting  of 
forest  cover.  governors  and  delegates  at  the  White  House 

Another  possibility  is  a  subject  for  nation-  is  the  first  national  recognition. 
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BY  RICHARD    H.   CDMONDS. 
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The  development  of  electricity, — the  mar-  the  world's  copper,  as  compared  with  57.^ 

vel  of  these  latter  ages, — is  dependent  upon  per  cent,  to-day;  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  world's 

copper  for  transmission.    Without  it  electric  coal,  as  against  37.3  per  cent.;  and  while  we 

power,  the  electric  car  line,  and  electric  light,  are  now  producing  35.8  per  cent,  of  the  sul- 

would  be  almost  impossible.    In  copper,  as  in  phur,  our  total  output  seven  years  ago  was 

petroleum,  the  United  States  holds  a  domi-  less   than   one-half   of    I    per  cent,   of    the 

nating  position.     It  produced  57.5  per  cent,  world's  output.    These  figures  indicate  some- 

of  the  world's  output,  or  918,000,000  pounds,  thing  of  what  we  have  done.    They  give  us 

out  of  a  total  of  1,597,000,000.  an  insight  into  the  character  and  extent  of 

The  foundation  of  the  vast  fertilizer  in-  the  product  of  this  the  world's  busiest  work- 
dustry  in  this  country  and  Europe,  which  shop.  They  furnish  an  unanswerable  refuta- 
makes  possible  the  restoration  of  fertility  to  tion  of  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  last 
wasted  soils,  bringing  to  all  mankind  the  few  years  against  our  business  methods  and 
blessings  of  an  increase  in  agricultural  yield,  against  the  solidity  of  our  material  prog- 
is  phosphate  rock.  Of  this  the  United  States  ress.  With  5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popu- 
mined  1,978,000  tons  last  year,  or  54.4  per  lation,  we  have  for  some  years  been  steadily 
cent,  of  the  world's  total  of  3,632,000  tons,  gaining  on  the  world  in  agriculture,  in  rail- 
Until  a  few  )'ears  ago  sulphur,  so  essential  roads,  and  in  manufacture, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  so  large  a  factor  , 
in  many  lines  of  industrial  work,  was  con-  ^^'^^""^  »  COAL  supply. 
trolled  by  Sicily.  Backed  by  the  Italian  Gov-  To  the  facts  which  tell  of  what  has  been 
ernment,  Sicilian  sulphur  dominated  the  sul-  done  mtjst  be  added  a  few  others  which 
phur  trade  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe,  throw  light  upon  our  resources  in  raw  ma- 
Within  the  last  few  years  this  country  has  terials  before  we  can  fully  measure  the  po- 
begun  the  development  of  its  sulphur  inter-  tentialities  of  the  future.  Have  we  resources 
ests.  Though  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  in-  sufficient  to  continue  this  tremendous  rate  of 
fancy,  it  is  producing  298,859  tons,  or  35.8  production?  Or  is  it  possible  that  we  have 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  832,644  tons  of  the  only  begun  to  work  and  that  our  resources 
world.  are  sufficient  to  go  forward  to  a  point  where 

We  mined  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  the  statistics  of  to-day  will  seem  as  small  as 

silver,  22.1  per  cent,  of  its  gold,  and  have  21  the  statistics  of  fifty  years  ago  would  now  be 

per  cent,  of  its  cotton-spindles.     The  rail-  in    comparison    with   what   we   are    to-day 

road,  which  probably  better  than  anything  doing? 

else  expresses  the  measure  of  a  nation's  ma-  Power   is    the   fulcrum    that   moves   the 

terial    advancement,    is   represented    in    this  world.     Coal  is  the  basis  of  power.     The 

country  by  225,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of  utilization  of  rivers  for  the  development  of 

570,000  miles  for  all  the  world,  giving  us  electrical  energ>'  is  of  comparatively  recent 

39.5   per  cent.     With    5   per  cent.   6i  the  origin ;  its  possibilities  are  wonderfully  great ; 

world's  population,  and  less  than  6  per  cent,  but  the  chief  source  of  the  dynamic  force 

of  its  area,  we  have  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  back  of  the  industrial  movement  of  the  world 

the  world's  railroads.     Moreover,  our  rail-  is  coal.     How  stands  the  United  States  in 

roads  are  capitalized  at  far  less  per  mile  than  its  supply  of  coal  as  compared  with  other 

the  railroads  of  any  other  countr>\     Their  lands?     AVe  have  340,000  square  miles  of 

freight  rates  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  coal  area.     A  very  large  portion  of  it  has 

as  much  as  the  freight  rates  of  Europe.  They  wider  veins  and  a  better  quality  of  coal  than 

are  more  energetically  managed  and  do  more  any   in   Europe,    except   in   a  limited   area. 

for  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  countr^^  Against  this  vast  domain  Europe  has  42,000 

pay  better  wages,  and  give  better  facilities  square  miles.     Great  Britain,   France,  and 

than  anv  other  roads  in  the  world.  Germany  have  only  14,400  square  miles.    Of 

OUR    STEADY    GAtN    IN    PRODUCTIVE    POWER.  '^^ ^^^  t^V"^  'V  "j"""'  ^".^^t- ''»' 

25,000.    All  Europe  has  only  one-eighth  as 

We  are  steadily  gaining  in  our  proportion  much  coal  area  as  we  possess.    This  founda- 

of  the  world's  productive  interests,  as  illus-  tion,  eight  times  as  great  in  area  and  proba- 

trated  in  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  bly  twenty  times  as  great  in  extent  of  re- 

this  century  we  were  producing  34  per  cent,  sources,  gives  to  the  United  States  a  primacy 

of  the  world's  iron,  as  against  42.2  per  cent,  in  the  production  of  power  which  must  make 

now;  42.9  per  cent,  of  petroleum,  as  against  us  the  envied  nation,  not  of  Europe  alone, 

62.5  per  cent,  at  present;  55.5  per  cent,  of  but  of  the  world.    It  is  known  that  there  arc 
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to  be  made  in  this  country.    When  we  have  reason  of  rigorous  winters.     On  the  other 

doubled,  which  we  must  inevitably  do  within  hand,  the  United  States* has  3,ioo,ocx)  square 

the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  25,000,000  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  susceptible  of 

tons  of  iron  produced  to-day,  and  are  then  development  and  utilization  for  the  support 

making  50,000,000  tons,  we  shall  still  find  of  population.     Europe  has  400,000,000  in- 

our  resources  in  iron  ore  equal  to  the  de-  habitants,    the    United    States    86,000,000. 

mands  of  the  times.  Europe  mined  last  year  between  650,000,000 

Thus  in  coal  and  iron, — the  two  essential  and   700,000,000  tons  of  coal;  the  United 

factors   in    the   advancement   of   civilization  States  455,000,000  tons.    In  Europe  the  pro- 

and  in  the  development  of  material  interests,  duction  of  coal  per  capita  was  1. 75  tons,  and 

— the  position  of  the  United  States  in  com-  in  the  United  States  5.29  tons.     Europe  is 

parison,  not  with  Europe  only,  but  with  all  making   one   ton    of  pig    iron   to   every    15 

the    world,    stands    out    so    pre-eminently  inhabitants;   the   United   States  one  ton   to 

strong  as  to  guarantee   to  this  country  an  every   3.4.      Europe,   with    its   400,000,000 

overmastering    domination    in    metallurgical  people,  has   195,000  miles  of   railroad;  the 

interests.  United   States,  with   86,000,000,   has   225,- 

000  miles.   Its  production  of  wheat  and  corn 

THE  DOMINANCE  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON.  •        u      ,                                      l      i.   i 

IS  about  2,200,000,000  bushels  a  year;  ours 
Second  only  in  the  value  of  annual  product  is  3,500,000,000  bushels.  As  stated,  its  cot- 
is  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  the  world,  ton  industry,  which,  including  all  its  ramifi- 
No  other  industry  except  iron  and  steel  ex-  cations,  gives  support  to  probably  40,000,000 
ceeds  in  value  the  annual  output  of  cotton  or  more  of  its  people  and  employs  a  capital 
goods.  Though  Europe  has  86,000,000  of  $1,500,000,000  or  more,  is  mainly  de- 
spindles  in  its  cotton-mills,  which  with  cog-  pendent  on  cotton  produced  by  us.  Europe 
nate  interests  represent  an  investment  of  $1,-  pays  us  $500,000,000  a  year  for  bur  raw  cot- 
500,000,000  or  more,  its  leading  cotton-con-  ton ;  and  against  the  absence  of  any  cotton 
suming  countries  do  not  raise  a  pound  of  production  there  this  crop  is  annually  worth 
cotton.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  its  to  our  farmers  $800,000,000. 
governments  have  sought  to  develop  cotton-  „,,., 

^          .          .           .          1      ^      .           J        !,      1       ^  SMALL  LIKELIHOOD  OF  OVERCROWDING. 

growmg  in   other  lands  in  order   to  lessen 

their  dependence  upon  our  Southern  States.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  en- 

Their  work  has  been  in  vain.     Stronger  to-  tirely  safe  to  say  that  we  shall  add  to  our 

day  than  ever  before  is  our  monopoly  of  the  population  during  the  next  ten  years  about 

world's  cotton  trade.     Every  year  adds  to  20,000,000  people,  and  that  by  1925  we  shall 

the  influence  and  power  of  the  South's  posi-  have  a  total   of  between    125,000,000  and 

tion   in  this  industry.     We  are   raising  an  130,000,000  inhabitants.     By  the  middle  of 

average  of  about  12,000,000  to   12,500,000  the  century,  or  in  1950,  we  can  count  upon 

bales  a  year.    This  could  be  doubled  by  bet-  a  population  of  200,000,000.     Without  un- 

ter  cultivation   and    the   better  selection   of  dertaking  to  compare  the  density  of  popula- 

seed  without  the  necessity  of  adding  a  new  tion  in  the  United  States  with  that  of  the 

acre  to  the  land  under  cultivation.     When-  more  thickly  settled  countries  of  Europe,  it 

ever  it  may  be  needed,  however,  the  number  may  be  stated  that  if  the  population  of  this 

of  cultivated  acres  can  easily  be  doubled.     If  country  equaled  per  square  mile  the  average 

the  world  should  eventually  need,  as  proba-  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  last  cen- 

bly  it  will,  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  bales,  sus,  we  should  have  a  total  of  420,000,000 

this  section  will  find  a  way  to  supply  it.  people.     On  the  basis  of  Ohio's  average  the 

AMERICA'S     POSITION     coxTRASTED    WITH  United  States  would  have  over  joo.ooo.ooo, 

»  and  on  the  average  of  population  per  square 

mile  in  New  England  the  total  would  be 

Turn   from  the  comparison  between   the  270,000,000.    There  is,  therefore,  no  danger 

United  States  and  the  world,  and  contrast  of  overcrowding  for  many  years  to  come, 

the  position  of  our  country  \vith  that  of  all  ,  ..._« 

t-      *             ^,          •.        -ii    u            J       *      J        k,  LANDS  TO  BE  RECLAIMED. 

Europe.     Then  it  will  be  understood  why 

American  resources  and  American  progress  The  area  is  here,  and  likewise  the  agricul- 

have  at  times  stirred  the  envy,  and  possibly  tural  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vast 

the  cupidity,  of  European  governments.    Eu-  population.      Moreover,   here   are   the   raw 

rope  has  3,748,000  square  miles  in  its  area,  materials   for   making   of    this   the   world's 

but  much  of  this  is  almost  uninhabitable  by  workshop.     Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in 
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learning  how  to  improve  our  soil  in  order  to   sider  the  whole  earth ;  study  the  geographical 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BY  HERBERT  N.  CASSON. 

T  F  the  American  farmer  went  out  of  busi-  once  for  all,  by  buying  every  foot  of  railroad 

ness  this  year  he  could  clean  up  thirty  in  the  United  States, 
thousand   million   dollars.     And   he   would  Such  is  our  New  Farmer, — a  man    for 
have  to  sell  his  farm  on  credit ;  for  there  is  whom  there  is  no^  name  in  any  language, 
not  enough  money  in  the  whole  world  to  He  is  as  far  above  the  farmer  of  the  story- 
pay  him  half  his  price.  books  as  a  1908  touring-car  is  above  a  jin- 

Talk  of  the  money-mad  trusts!  They  rikisha.  Instead  of  being  an  ignorant  hoe- 
might  have  reason  to  be  mad  if  they  owned  man  in  a  barnyard  world,  he  gets  the  news 
the  farms,  instead  of  their  watered  stock,  by  daily  mail  and  telephone ;  and  incidentally 
When  we  remember  that  the  American  publishes  700  trade  journals  of  his  own.  In- 
farmer  earns  enough  in  seventeen  days  to  stead  of  being  a  moneyless  peasant,  he  pajrs 
buy  out  Standard  Oil,  and  enough  in  fifty  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  with  the  eam- 
days  to  wipe  Carnegie  and  the  Steel  Trust  ings  of  a  week..  Even  this  is  less  of  an  ex- 
off  the  industrial  map,  the  story  of  the  trusts  pense  than  it  seems,  for  he  borrows  the 
seems  like  **  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  money  from  himself,  out  of  his  own  banks, 
the  poor."  and  spends  the  bulk  of  the  tax-money  around 

One   American    harvest    would    buy   the  his  own  properties. 

Kingdom  of  Belgium,  King  and  all ;  two  Farming  for  a  business,  not  for  a  living, — 

would  buy  Italy;  three  would  buy  Austria-  this  is  the  motif  of  the  new  farmer.    He  h  a 

Hungary,   and    five,    at    a   spot-cash   price,  commercialist, — a  man  of  the  twentieth  ccn- 

would  take  Russia  from  the  Czar.  turj'.    He  works  as  hard  as  the  old  farmer 

Talk  of  swollen  fortunes!  With  the  set-  did,  but  in  a  higher  way.  He  uses  the  four 
ting  of  every  sun  the  money-box  of  the  Amer-  Ms, — mind,  money,  machinery,  and  musde; 
ican  farmer  bulges  with  the  weight  of  twen-  but  as  little  of  the  latter  as  possible, 
ty-four  new  millions.  Only  the  most  athletic  Neither  is  he  a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the 
imagination  can  conceive  of  such  a  torrent  of  soil,  as  the  old  farmer  was.  His  hermit  dnys 
wealth.  are  oVer ;  he  is  a  man  among  men.  The  rail- 
Place  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  your  way,  the  trolley,  the  automobile,  and  the  top 
wrist,  and  count  the  heartbeats, — one, — two,  buggy  have  transformed  him  into  a  suburban- 
— three, — four.  With  every  iFour,of  those  ite.  In  fact,  his  business  has  become  so  com- 
quick  throbs,  day  and  night,  a  thousand  dol-  plex  and  many-sided  that  he  touches  civiliza- 
lars  clatters  into  the  gold-bin  of  the  Ameri-  tion  at  more  points  and  lives  a  larger  life 
can  farmer.  than   if  he  were   one   of  the  atoms  of  a 

How  incomprehensible  it  would  seem  to  crowded  city. 

Pericles,  who  saw  Greece  in  her  Golden  Age,  All  American  farmers,  of  course,  are  not 

if  he  could  know  that  the  yearly  revenue  of  of  the  new  variety.     The  country,  like  the 

his  country  is  now  no  more  than  one  day's  city,  has  its  slums.     But  after  having  made 

pay  for  the  men  w^ho  till  the  soil  of  this  allowance  for  exceptions,  it  is  still  true  that 

infant  Republic!  the  United  States  is  the  native  land  of  the 

Or,  how  it  would  amaze  a  resurrected  new  farmer.    He  is  the  most  typical  human 

Christopher  Columbus  if  he  were  told  that  product  that  this  country  has  produced,  and 

the  revenues  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  the  most  important,  for,  in  spite  of  its  cgo- 

nearly  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  the  Amer-  tistical  cities,   the  United   States  is  still  a 

ican  farmer's  hen !  farm-based  nation. 

Merely  the  crumbs  that  drop  from  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  prosperity. 
farmers  table  (otherwise  known  as  agricul- 
tural exports)  have  brought  him  in  enough  There  could  be  no  cloth-mills  without  the 
of  foreign  money  since  1892  to  enable  him,  wool  and  cotton  of  the  farm;  no  sugar  fac- 
if  he  wished,  to  settle  the  railway  problem  tories  without  beets;  no  flour-mills  without 
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wheat;  no  beef-packing  industry  without  cat-       The  inventor  of  the  modern  plow,  Jethre 
tie.    The  real  business  that  is  now  swinging   Wood,  was  a  wealthy  Quaker  farmer  of  New 
the  whole  nation  ahead  is  not  the  ping-pong    York, — a  man  of  such  masterful  intelligence 
traffic  of  the  stock  exchanges,  but  the  steady    as  to  count  Clay  and   Webster  among  his 
output  of  $20,000,000  a  day  from  the  fields    friends.     The  late  James  Oliver,  the  "  plow 
and  barnyards     If  <■)•«  f=""  n-fn-t ."-™  <■-   t.no"  „f  inj;=„^    ■,r,A  no,„M  r,.,-iu„   — 
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ilously  superior  to  the  farm  laborer,  who  and  90,000  hogs.     In  the  furnishing  of  the 

takes  a  can  of  gasoline  and  cuts  fifty  cords  homes  in  this  county,  so  its  Auditor  informs 

of  wood  in  a  day,  or  to  the  man  who  milks  me,  more  than  $25,000  has  been  spent  on  the 

a    herd    of   sixty   cows    in    two    hours,    by  one  item  of  pianos, 
machinery.  , 

'-r     A        i         '        '         ^      A      A  O4.U  A   FARMERS     COLLEGE. 

1  o-day  tarmmg  is  not  a  drudgery.   Rather 
It  is  a  race, — an  exciting  rivalry  between  the        In   a  small,   out-of-the-way  town    called 

different  States.    For  years  Illinois  and  Iowa  Ames  I  came  upon  a  farmers'  college, — a 

have  run  neck  and  neck  in  the   raising  of  veritable  Harvard  of  the  soil.     Here,  on  a 

corn  and  oats.     Minnesota  carries  the  blue  thousand  acres  which  fed  the  wild  deer  and 

ribbon  for  wheat,  with  Kansas  breathless  in  buffalo  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  is  a 

second    place;    California    has    shot    to    the  college    that   equals   Princeton   and    Vassar 

front  in  the  barley  race ;  Texas  and  Louisiana  combined  in  the  number  of  its  pupils.     Its 

are  tied  in  the  production  of  rice;  Kentucky  farm-machinery  building  is  the  largest  of  its 

is   the   tobacco  champion,   and    New   York  kind,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  showing  how 

holds  the  record  for  hay  and  potatoes.  new  the  new  farmer  is,  that  the  professors  in 

charge   of   this   department  are  obliged    to 

IOWA, A  STATE  OF  NEW  FARMERS.  ^       u       -..u      ^      ^      Ik      1 

*  teach  without  a  text-book. 

To  see  the  new  farmer  at  his  best,  I  went       The  lowans  pay  $500,000  a  year  to  sus- 

to  Iowa.     No  other  State  has  invested  so  tain  this  college.     They  pay  it  cheerfully, 

much   money, — $60,000,000, — in    labor-sav-  They  pay  it  with  a  hurrah.   Why?  Because 

ing  machinery ;  so  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to  it  is  the  biggest  money-maker  in  the  State, 

be  the  zenith  of  the  farming  world.  One   little   professor,    named    Holden, — the 

Here  are  20,000  women  and  300,000  men  smallest  of  the  whole  140, — is  revered  by  the 

who  have  made  farming  a  profession.    They  lowans  as  a  King  Midas  of  the  cornfield, 

are  producing  wealth  at  the  rate  of  $500,-  He  has  shown  them  how  to  grow  ten  bushels 

000,000  a  year,  nearly  $1600  apiece.    How?  more  per  acre,  by  using  a  better  quality  of 

By  throwing  the  burden  of  drudgery  upon  seed, 
machines 

T  *  ,  1 J       u  -11   u       •    .     ^  A   RICH   AND   PROSPEROUS   STATE. 

Iowa  IS  not  so  old;  she  will  be  sixty-two 
this  year.  She  is  not  so  large ;  little  England  First  in  corn,  first  in  farm  machinery,  and 
is  larger.  Yet,  v^-ith  her  hog-money  she  first  in  the  number  of  her  banks!  That  is 
could  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Iowa.  There  are  a  few  of  her  villages  that 
Europe,  and  with  one  year's  corn  crop  she  have  no  banks,  but  they  are  conscious  of  their 
could  buy  out  the  Harvester  Trust,  or  build  disgrace.  They  feel  naked  and  ashamed, 
three  New  York  subways.  In  all,  there  are  as  many  banks  as  post- 
When  the  Indians  sold  Iowa  to  Uncle  offices,  very  nearly;  and  they  are  crammed 
Sam  they  got  about  8  cents  an  acre.  To  with  enough  wealth  to  build  three  Panama 
give  the  price  exjictly,  to  a  cent,  it  was  $2,-  Canals. 

877,574.87.     When    this   money   was   paid        The  pride  of  Iowa  is  Des  Moines,  a  city 

there  were  statesmen  who  protested  that  it  of  farm-bred  people.      It  is  so  young  that 

was  too  much.     Yet  this  amount  was  less  some  of  its  old  men  remember  when  wolf- 

than  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  eggs  in  hunting  was  good  where  its  one  skyscraper 

last  jTar's  nests.     Every  three  months  the  stands   to-day.      It   has   no  history  and   no 

Iowa  hen  pays  for  Iowa.  souvenirs.    A  little  while  ago  a  lot  of  indus- 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harlan,  of  trious  people  came  here  poor,  and  now  they 

the  Des   Moines   Historical    Society,   I   ob-  are  prosperous  and  still  busy, — that  is  the 

tained  the  addresses  of  nine  old  settlers,  who  story  of  Des  Moines  in  a  sentence. 
went  into  Iowa  with  ox-carts,  before  1850,        In  the  main  hall  of  the  five-domed  capitol 

and  who  are  still  living.    I  found  that  every  at  Des  Moines  is  a  life-sized  painting  of  a 

one  of  them  had  remained  on  the  land  and  prairie  wagon,  hauled  by  oxen.     In  such  a 

was  prosperous.     The  poorest  owned  $7000,  rude  conveyance  as  this  most  of  the  early 

and  the  richest  $96,000,  and  their  average  settlers  1  oiled  into  Iowa,  at  a  gait  of  two 

wealth  was  $36,000.  miles  an   hour.     But   there  are   no   prairie 

I  found  one  young  county,  born  since  the  wagons  now,  nor  oxen.    Ten  thousand  miles 

Civil  War,  in  which  5000  farmers  now  own  of   railway  crisscross   the   State,   and   make 

property   worth   $75,000,000.      They    have  more  profit  in  three  months  than  all  the  rail- 

14,000  horses,   17,000  sheep,  60,000  cattle,  ways  of  ancient  India  made  last  year. 
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Instead  of  being  tax-ridden  serls,   these  had  bought  a  thresher,  four  traction  engines, 

lowans  pay  the  totd  self-governing  cost  of  and  half  a  dozen  plows." 

thdr  commonwcallh  by  h.nding  over  the  „,CH1NES  MO.E  EC0N0m.CAI.than  SLAVK. 
price  of  the  summers  hay.    instead  of  being 

the  prey  of  money-lenders,  they  have  made  Harvesting  by  machinery  has  actually  be- 
Des  Moines  the  Hartford  of  the  West,  in  come  cheaper  than  the  ancient  method  of 
which  forty-two  insurance  companies  carry  a  harvesting  by  slaves.  This  surprising  fact 
risk  of  half  a  billion.  And  so,  in  each  one  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europeans 
of  its  details,  the  story  of  these  "  corn  kings  "  during  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  when 
is  staggering  to  a  mere  city-dweller,  espe-  forty-seven  foreign  commissioners  were  taken 
cially  to  any  one  who  has  cold-storage  ideas  to  the  immense  Dalrymple  farm  in  North- 
about  farmers.  Dakota.     Here  they  saw  a  wheat-field  very 

Big  men,  too,   as  well  as  big  corn,   arc  nearly  loO  square  miles  in  extent,  with  30O 

grown  in  Iowa.     Here  is  a  sample  group, —  self-binders  clicking  out  the  music  of  the  har- 

half  educators  and  half  Statesmen:   John  B.  vest.     There  were  no  serfs, — no  drudges, — 

Grinnell,    Henry    Smith    Williams,    Albert  no  barefooted  women.     And  yet  they  were 

Shaw,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Carl  Snyder,  told  that  the  labor-cost  of  reaping  the  wheat 

Emerson  Hough,  Hamlin  Garland,  Senators  was  less  than  a  cent  a  bushel. 
Allison  and  Dolliver,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  John        It  has  now  become  impossible  to  reap  the 

A.  Kasson,   Horace  Boies,  Gov.  Albert  B.  world's  wheat  by  hand.     As  well  might  we 

Cummins,  and  our  official   farmer, — James  try  to  carry  coal  from  mines  to  factories  in 

Wilson,  baskets.      Merely  to  have   gathered    in  our 

And  Iowa  is  not  an  exceptional  State.     A  own  cereal  and  hay  of  last  year's  growing 

traveler  hears  the  same  story, — from  ox-cart  would  have  been  a  ten-days'  job  for  every 

to  automobile, — in  almost  every  region  of  the  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  bc- 

prairie  West.     l"he  various  States  are  only  tween   the  ages  of   twenty   and   twenty-six. 

patches  of  one  vast  grassy  plain,  where  But  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  return  to 

,..,,.         ,        a    .    t.     n    .  hand  labor  in  the  production  of  the  world's 

painted  ha -"__ 
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River  Valley.     He  was  the  aristocrat  of  the  of   rich  soil  than   there  are  people   on   the 

West.     His  year's  work  was  no  more  than  a  whole  globe.     He  knows  that  he  can  take  a 

few  weeks  of  plowing  and  sowing,  and  a  few  half-dozen  handfuls  of  earth  from  different 

days   of   harvesting.      Even    this   was   done  parts  of  his  farm,  mix  them  together,  send 

easily,  fitting  on  the  seat  of  a  machine  and  one  thimbleful  to  a  chemist,  and   find  out 

driving  a  team  of  splendid  horses.     After  har-  exactly  the  kind  of  crop  that  will  give  him 

vest,  he  cashed  in,  carried  a  big  check  to  the  the  best  harvest.  And  more,  now  that  science 

bank,  and  settled  down  for  a  long  *'  loaf  "  or  has  given  him  a  peep  into  nature's  factory, 

a  trip  to  the  old  homestead  in  the  East.  he  can  even  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  between 

But  it  was  the  bad  year  of  1893  that  first  himself  and  his  acres,  because  he  knows  that 

put  American  farmers  on  the ^ road  to  afflu-  the  same  elements  that  redden  his  blood  are 

ence.     Up  to  that  time  it  was  their  usual  painting   the   green   hues  on  his  fields   and 

policy    to   depend   on   a   single   crop.      One  forests. 

farmer  planted  nothing  but  wheat;  another        There  are  now  15,000  new  farmers  who 

planted  nothing  but  corn;  a  third   nothing  have  graduated   from   agricultural  colleges; 

but  cotton,   and   so  on.     But   in    1893   the  and   since   the   late   Prof.   W.   O.   Atwater 

prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  fell  so  low  opened  the  first  American  experiment  station, 

that   the    farmers'    profits   A\cre   wiped   out.  in  1875,  fifty  others  have  sprung  into  vigor- 

This  disaster  set  the  farmers  thinking,  and  ous  life.     There  is  also  at  Washington  an 

in  four  years  they  had  changed  over  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  which  has  become 

new  policy  of  diversified  farming.  the  greatest  aggregation  of  farm-scientists  m 

Instead  of  putting  all  their  work  upon  one  the  world.     To   maintain    this  department 

crop,   they   planted   from   three   to  a  dozen  Uncle  Sam  pays  grudgingly  $ll,000,000  a 

crops  each  year.     They  manufactured  their  year.     He  pays  much  more  than  this  to  give 

corn  Into  cattle ;  they  gave  the  soil  a  square  food  and  blankets  to  a  horde  of  lazy  Indians, 

deal    in    the    matter    of    fertilization  ;    they  or  for  the  building  of  two  or  three  warships. 

learned  to  plant  better  seed  and  to  pay  atten-  But  it  is  at  least  more  than  is  being  spent  on 

tion  to  the  Weather  Bureau  ;  they  studied  the  the  new  farmer  in  any  other  country, 
market  reports,  and,  best  of  all,  they  swung        Step  by  step  farming  is  becoming  a  sure 

over  from  muscle  to  machinery,  until  to-day  and  scientific  profession.    The  risks  and  un- 

the  value   of   the   machinery   on   American  certainties  that  formerly  tossed  the  farmer 

farms  is  fully  a  thousand  millions.  back  and  forth  between  hope  and  despair  arc 

being  mastered.  The  Weather  Bureau,  which 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  SCIEXTIFIC  METHODS.  Air  -ir  •  1     ^  \     ^L 

sent  half  a  million  warnings  last  year  to  the 

All  this  amazing  progress  that  I  have  been  farmers,  has  already  become  so  skilful  that 

describing  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  the  six-sevenths  of  Its  predictions  come  true.     In 

new  farmer  will  do.     It  is  merely  what  he  Kansas  wheat-growing  has  become  so  sure 

has  done  by  the  aid  of  machinery.    What  he  that  there  has  been  no  failure  for  thirteen 

will  do  by  the  aid  of  science  remains  to  be  years.    And  in  the  vast  Southwest  the  trick 

seen.  of    irrigation    is    changing    the   man-killing 

Scientific  agriculture  is  young.    It  has  had  desert  into  a  farmers'  paradise,  where  there 

to  wait  until  machinery  prepared  the  way,  by  is  nothing  so  punctual  as  the  crops, 
giving  the  farmers  time  to  think  and  money        Already  gasoline  engines  are  in  use  among 

to  spend.    The  first  scientist  who  took  notice  the  new  farmers.     The  International  Har- 

of   farming  was  the   Frenchman    Lavoisier,  vcster  Company  made  25,000  of  them  last 

He  found  out  the  composition  of  water,  in  year  at  Milwaukee,  without  supplying  the 

1783,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  many  discov-  demand.    These  engines,  in  the  near  future, 

eries,  when  a  Paris  mob  hustled  him  to  the  will    be  operated    with   alcohol,   which   the 

guillotine.      The    famous    Leibig    next    ap-  farmers  can  distill  from  potatoes,  at  a  cost  of 

peared    and    founded    the   first   agricultural  10  cents  a  gallon.     This  is  no  dream,   as 

experiment  station.     Then  came  Berthelot,  there  are  now  6000  alcohol  engines  in  use 

the  father  of  synthetic  chemistry,  with  his  on  the  farms  of  Germany  alone, 
sensational    announcement,     "  The    soil    is        When    this   Age   of  Alcohol   arrives  the 

alive."  making  of  the  new  farmer  will  be  very  nearly 

To-day    the    new    farmer    finds    himself  complete.   He  will  then  grow  his  own  power, 

touched  by  science  on  all  sides.     He  knows  and  know  how  to  harness  the  omnipotence  of 

that  there  are  more  living  things  in  one  pinch  the  soil. 
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Laws  so  framed  can  only  be  regarded  as  in-  could    do    in    retaliation.      Our    exports   to 

volving  a  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  China  in  that  year  were  $57,000,000.     In 

though  discriminations  on  account  of  race,  1906  they  fell  to  $44,000,000,  and  in  1907 

color,  previous  condition,  or  religion  are  alike  to  $26,000,000, — a  decline  of  more  than  50 

opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Republic  and  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

to  the  spirit  of  its  institutions."  On   higher  grounds  than    those   of   mere 

Accordingly,  he  says  the  Chinese  Govern-  commercial  advantage,  however,  should  the 

ment  and  people  are  aggrieved  at  our  treat-  frame  of  the  laws  be  changed.    The  relations 

ment  of  them  and  in  various  ways  manifest  between  China  and  the  United  States  have 

their  displeasure.     In  1904,  after  the  treaty  always  been  friendly,  and  in  pursuing  our  ex- 

of  1894  h^<^  t)een  in  force  ten  years,  China  elusion  policy  it  is  not  necessary  to  offend  the 

availed  herself  of  her  reserved  right  and  for-  amour  propre  of  a  friendly  nation,  or  unnec- 

mally  denounced  the  convention  as  one  often-  essarily  to  humiliate  a  whole  people  when 

sive  to  her  national  pride.     China  contended  only    a    particular   class   is    to    be    reached, 

that  the  object  was  to  exclude  laborers,  not  With  only  70,000  Chinese  in  this  country,  a 

that    the    enumeration    of    certain    exempt  full   and    fair  consideration   of   the   subject 

classes  should  operate  as  a  general  exclusion  and  a  recasting  of  the  laws  should  not  occa- 

of  all  others.    Our  contention  was  that  only  sion  apprehension.    The  present  is  an  oppor- 

those  expressly  included  should  be  admitted,  tune  moment  to  adjust  the  letter  to  the  spirit 

The  boycott  of  1905  showed  us  what  China  of  our  national  policy  of  exclusion. 


THE  HINDU  IN  AMERICA. 

ENGLAND'S   policy    in    Hindustan    has  York.     In  San  Francisco  is  a  branch  called 

reduced  that  country  to  helplessness  and  the  "  Hindu  Temple." 
abject  dependence.  Her  sons  are  emigrat-  Commerce  with  India  is  still  in  its  infancy 
ing  to  Japan,  China,  Australia,  South  Amer-  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Jute  bags  are  the  prin- 
ica,  Canada,  and  our  Western  States.  Some  cipal  export  from  India.  Printing  ink  and 
of  the  latter  have  been  students.  The  year  published  thought  reach  Calcutta  from  Ber- 
1901-1902  brought  the  first  pioneer  Hindu  keley.  A  great  70,000  horse-power  waterfall 
students  to  the  schools  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  Can  very  is  under  the  control  of  an  Amer- 
Since  then  six  students  came  to  American  ican  corporation ;  a  Mysore  goldfield  is 
colleges  in  one  year.  In  1904  there  were  a  worked  by  this  plant;  a  San  Francisco  com* 
number  in  the  University  of  California,  pany  has  been  running  a  great  electric  plant 
This  year  there  are  seventeen.  in  northern  India,  and  "  Mr.  Andrew  Game- 
Emigration  of  Hindus  to  the  United  gie  is  virtually  monopolizing  all  of  the  man- 
States  followed  the  siege  of  Peking.  1  he  ganese  ore  throughout  India,"  according  to 
Sikhs  and  the  Paythans  from  the  Punjab,  Mr.  Girindra  Mukerji,  M.  S.,  in  the  Over* 
mostly  former  British  soldiers,  were  the  first  land  Monthly  for  April.  India  looks  to 
to  come  to  America.  In  Canada  (British  America,  says  he,  for  a  certain  kind  of  help, 
Columbia)  they  arc  relatively  numerous.  — and  it  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  an  appeal 
Hostility  has  been  evinced  toward  them  both  from  the  oldest  civilization  to  the  newest, 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  resulting  In  the  same  number  Miss  Agnes  Foster 
in  riot  and  disorder.  They  work  in  factories,  Buchanan  says  the  Hindu  invasion  is  the 
on  railroads,  and  as  peddlers.  Many  work  latest  racial  problem  with  which  the  West 
in  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada.  I'hey  are  must  deal,  although  it  is  not  recognized  as 
born  agriculturists  and  might  be  profit-  such  at  this  moment.  The  difficulties  will 
able  to  the  State  if  given  an  opportunity  to  be  enhanced  through  the  obligations  and  cx- 
cultivate  land.  They  are  honest  and  law-  actions  of  the  various  Hindu  castes  and  the 
abiding.  superstitions  of  the  people, — influences  which 

Another  class  of   Hindus  has  been  here  have  been  potential  and  sacred  for  ages, 

since  1893, — Vendantic  philosophers.   Swami  T'hey  have  come  to  this  country  eager  to 

Vevekananda  and  Swami  Abhedananda  are  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work.    They  are  to 

two  well-known  representatives.    A  monthly  be  found  in  iron  factories,  on  railroads,  and 

organ   is  published,  styled   Vedanta,  and   a  as  fruit  pickers.    They  live  together  in  colo- 

permanent  home  has  been  acquired  in  New  nies,  and  their  living  expenses  do  not 
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$3  monthly  per  capita.    They  make  good,  stood,  but  grows  larger  and  larger  as  each 

steady  workmen,  although  they  lack  physical  wind  that  blows  from  the  East  brings  it 

endurance,  and  in  appearance  they  arc  strik-  nearer. 

ing,  well-built  fellows.  "The  sacred  writings  of  the  Vedas  say: 

"  So  California  and  the  West,"  says  this  *  I  gave  the  earth  to  Arya.'    This  is  a  pro-, 

writer,    "  give   to    the    powers   that   be    in  pitious  moment   for  the   State   Department 

Washington  another  question  for  legislation,  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Vedas  and  to 

for  it  must  needs  be  by  legislation  that  the  tell  our  brothers  of  the  East  that  whilfe  the 

present  crisis  is  to  be  bridged.     The  small  earth  is  large  enough  for  us  all,  there  is  no 

cloud  on  the  horizon,  now  no  larger  than  a  one  part  of  it  that  will  comfortably  accom- 

man*s  hand,  is  threatening  because  misunder-  modate  both  branches  of  the  Aryan  family." 


THE  WAR   ON  OPIUM. 


P 


RORABLY  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  there  is  opium  and  opmm.  Thebain  having 
knows  what  opium  really  is ;  certainly  an  action  about  twenty-five  times  as  powerful 
not  one  in  a  thousand  is  aware  that  it  is  as  that  of  morphine,  it  follows  that  an  opium 
smoked  elsewhere  than  in  the  filthy  dens  of  in  which  these  two  alkaloids  were  present  in 
a  Chinatown  or  in  the  "  joints  "  of  more  the  proportion  of  i  to  25  would  be  innocuous, 
fashionable  quarters,  and  that  among  opium-  Now,  the  opium  of  India,  that  of  Benares, 
smokers  are  to  be  found,  throughout  China  for  instance,  contains  7  per  cent,  of  morphine 
and  in  other  countries  of  the  Far  East,  not  and  no  thebain  whatever ;  Chinese  opium  con- 
only  the  emaciated,  cadaverous-looking,  de-  tains  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  morphine  and 
crepit,  and  prematurely  old,  but  men  full  of  0.06  per  cent,  of  thebain.  It  will  thus  be 
jTars  and  honors,  robust  in  body  and  of  the  seen  that  while  the  opium  of  China  is  only 
keenest  intellects.  To  the  majority  of  read-  slightly  harmful,  that  of  India  is  a  veritable 
ers  the  remarks  of  M.  Albert  de  Pouvour-  poison.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Pou- 
ville  in  La  Revue  will  come  as  a  veritable  vourville,  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  ap- 
surprise.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  de-  parently  contradictory  action  of  the  Celestial 
scribe  him  as  an  apologist  for  opium,  it  can  Empire  in  cultivating  its  own  opium  and  in 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  facts  he  sets  forth  refusing  the  English  drug,  being  apparently 
with  rei?ard  to  the  subject  generally  arc  both  desirous  of  ruining  the  foreign  traffic,  but  in 
pertinent  and  interesting,  and  that  they  ex-  reality  striving  simply  to  protect  the  health 
emplify  in  a  striking  manner  the  soundness  of  its  stfbjects.  Commenting  on  the  superior- 
of  the  old  maxim,  "  One  side  of  a  case  holds  ity  of  the  Chinese  drug,  M.  de  Pouvourville 
good  until  the  other  is  told."  saj^: 

M.  de  Pouvourville,  who  writes  with  the  ^      .         ,                   .     .    ,   . 

4.U     -4.     ^.c  « ^4.:^«i  «k-^:«4.    ,^:^*^  ^««.  •    •    •    One  is  no  longer  surprised  that  many 

nuthority  of  a  practical  chemist,  points  out  hysicians  and  chemists  have  declared  the  abso- 

that  the  alkaloids  which  give  to  opium  its  lute   innocuousness  of  Chinese  opium   smoked 

specific   properties, — at   least   the   properties  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  the  immense 

soujrht  bv  smokers,— are  especially  morphine  majority  of  smokers  habitually  accustomed  to 

1  .1    r  •  the  practice  show  by  their  physical  aspect  and 

ana  tneoain.  ^jj^j^  intellectual  and  moral  worth  that  the  cn- 

The  action  of  morphine  on  the  human  system  joyment  of  opium  is  perfectly  harmless.  .  .  . 
is  well  known.  Thebain  quickens  the  senses,  In  the  Far  East,  as  admitted  by  members  of 
but  exacerbates  the  nerves.  It  is  the  singular  the  medical  profession,  the  moderate  use  of 
combination  of  these  two  contrary  actions  that  opium  is  a  preventive  of  cholera,  cholerine,  dys- 
the  opium-smoker  loves.  .  .  .  Thebain  is  entery^  as  well  as  of  lung  affections  of  all  kinds 
about  twenty-five  times  more  active  than  mor-  ...  it  cures  nervous  diseases ;  it  renders  the 
phine,  dose  for  dose.  Here  is  a  brief  but  suffi-  memory  more  accurate  and  the  intellect  more 
cient  explanation  of  the  peculiar  intoxication  active;  it  calms  the  senses.  .  .  .  It  is  ex- 
of  opium,  an  intoxication  (due  to  the  thebaic  traordmary  that  it  should  have  excited  the  in- 
action) essentially  lucid;  and  one  may  say  that,  dignation  of  western  nations  exclusively,  who 
far  from  beclouding  the  faculties  of  the  smoker,  are  freely  addicted  to  the  use  of  poisons  of  the 
opium  excites  them  to  excess.  In  the  intoxica-  most  dangerous  kinds,  and  who,  even  m  the 
tion  of  alcohol  the  animal  oppresses  and  kills  common  apentivc,  dnnk  alcohol,  ether,  strych- 
tlie  intellectual ;  in  that  of  opium  it  is  the  sted  nine,  and  absinthe. 

that  wears  out  the  scabbard.  Regarding  the  attitude  of  France,  Eng- 

The  Revue  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  land,  and  China,  respectively,  on  the  opium 
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question,    M.   ac   Pouvourville   has   this   to        Two  British  commissions  of  inquiry  have 

say:  placed  on  record  conclusions  eminently  un- 

^  ,  ,  .  „  satisfactory  to  the  opponents  of  opium.  That 
In  rrance  the  sale  of  the  druK  is  not  textually  e  _o^^  i,^„,j  ^«,  u:«J.,  «^J  n\>l^^^  «,;♦ 
prohibited,  but,  as  opium  is  listed  as  a  pharma-  ^^  ^^95  heard  723  Hindu  and  Chmesc  wit- 
ceutical  product  solely,  and  druggists  may  sell  it  nesses  and  257  European.  1  he  inquiry  re- 
only  on  a  medical  prescription,  traffic  in  it  is  vealed  the  fact  that  the  use  of  opium  in 
practically  interdicted.  When  France  conquered  British  India  was  much  more  general  than 
longkmg  and  Annam  she  found  there  free  trade  ,  ,  ,  o,,.^^^-^  »^A  «.k««.  ^^  A^,^  «•*_ 
in  opiumNvhich  was  made  a  monopoly,  and  sub-  ^'^^^  b^^"  supposed,  and  that  the  drug  ap- 
sequently  converted  into  a  tax,  which  assures  peared  to  exercise  on  the  human  system  an 
to  the  local  budget  of  Indo-China  an  annual  influence  similar  to  that  of  cinchona. 
sum  of  varying  proportions,  but  always  respcc-        'j^j^^  accent  Minto  commission,  having  sat- 

^'^  ^^-  '  isfied  itself  as  to  the  perfect  harmlessness  of 

In  Knpland  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  opium  taken   in  certain  doses,  asserts  that, 

the  traffic  in  opium  was   founded   in    1874.  consequently,  traffic  in  it  can  not  be  either 

Not  until  1 891  did  it  succeed  in  obtaining:  a  immoral  or  inhumane.     "Besides,"  adds  the 

vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  condemninij:  commission's    report,    "  the    Hindus    do    not 

the  traffic.    A  commission  of  inquiry  was  in-  smoke  opium  like  the  miserable  Chinese;  no, 

stituted  in   189^^,  and,  its  results  not  having  indeed,  they  never  smoke  it.    They  only  eat 

been  publislied  in  i (>)(),  },12  members  of  the  jt:  they  eat  it  as  a  febrifuge  in.  the  form  of 

English    Parliament  demanded   the  suppres-  quinine  " ;  and  the  report  very  properly  says 

sion  of  the  opium  trade.     A  glance  at  the  that  "if  opium  is  bad  for  the  bronchi,  it  is 

budirct  of  British   India  reveals  a  sufficient  excellent  for  the  stomach."     The  Viceroy  of 

reason   for  the  tardy  action  of  the  English  India,  in  a  postscript,  adds:  "It  is  equally 

Colonial  Office  in  this  matter.  excellent  for  the  budget." 

Of  the  total  net  receipts,— about  £46,000,000,—        The  attitude  of  China  toward  the  opium 

the   land    revenue    formerly    broujfht    in    about  question  seems,  according  to  M.  de  Pouvour- 

£20,000.000.   but  this  has  fallen  off  to  the  ex-  ^ille,    to    savor    of    "both    good    faith    and 

tent  of  £7,000,000,  owmg  to  the  rum  of  the  trade  ui    re  »♦ 

in   indigo,  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  the  i^iurr. 

chemical  composition  of  colors.  The  taxes  on  On  September  20,  1906,  an  imperial  edict  de- 
opium  exceed  £8,000,000.  The  poppy  is  culti-  creed  that  within  ten  years  the  use  of  and  trade 
vated  and  oi)ium  is  manufactured  on  the  crown  in  opium  must  be  abolished.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
lands  under  a  strict  govermnent  monopolv.  In  ernment  has  actually  closed  in  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Oudh.  and  the  Nr)rthwest  the  plant  is  Shanghai.  Foochow,  and  Canton  the  public 
cultivated  on  the  understanding  that  all  the  smoking-places  to  the  number  of  3000.  It  has 
opium  shall  be  sold  to  the  government.  At  the  officially  interdicted  the  use  of  opium  to  the 
present  time  the  income  from  opium  forms  a  civil  and  military  officials,  and  has  already  pun- 
tenth  of  the  total  receipts  shown  in  the  vice-  ished  those  who  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
regal  budget.  It  \yas  hardlv  to  be  expected  that,  regulations.  It  has  acquainted  the  European 
following  the  serir)us  diminution  of  the  lancl  powers  of  its  willingness  to  suppress  the  habit, 
revenue,  the  Hritish  Government  would  willingly  and  has  rec|uestt'd  the  Brtish  Government  to  re- 
forego  the  further  loss  of  so  sure  an  income  strain  gradually,  and  within  ten  years  to  sup- 
as  that  derived  from  the  traffic  in  opium.  press,  the  imp<jrlation  of  Indian  opium. 


CASTRO,    IHF  UNGRATKKUI.. 

/CORPORATIONS  have  no  souls  is  an  deposit.    At  a  place  called  "  Inciarte  "  their 

axiom  of  the  common  law.  Sovereignties,  representative  found  a  splendid  asphalt  lake. 

as  exemplified  in  Cipriano  Castro,  President  He  contracted  to  purchase  the  mine  from  the 

of  V'^enczuela,  have  no   jiratitude.      He  has  owners  and  applied  to  Castro  for  a  conccs- 

perpetrated  acts  of  oppression  and   injustice  sion  to  build  a  railroad  free  from  taxes.    On 

ajiainst  our  citizens  so  jxross  as  to  surpass  be-  April  20,   H)()i,  on  payment  of  50,000  bol- 

lief.     To  the  protests  of  our  Government  ivars  and  the  promise   to  build  a  railroad, 

he  is  insolently  indifFerent.     The  case  of  the  etc.,  which  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  would 

United  States  &  Venezuela  Company  against  revert  to  Venezuela,  a  concession  was  granted 

Venezuela  is  a  clear  case  of  spoliation  by  as  prayed  for,  which  was  to  be  exempt  from 

Venezuela  without  justification  or  excuse.  all  national  taxes  and  contributions,  indud- 

Summarized  briefly,  the  facts  are:  Tn  1900  inp  import  and  export  duties, 
some  American  gentlemen  interested  in  pjiv-        The   company   thereupon    became   active. 

ing  matters  sought  in  Venezuelii  an  asphalt  The  road  was  built  through  forests,  swampB^ 
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and  almost  impenetrable  jungles,  and  with  United  States  &  Venezuela  Company,  artd 

almost  insuperable  difficulty,  until  finally  a  for  the  3  per  cent,  tax  purposes  the  asphalt 

connection    was    made    between    mine    and  was  valued  at  $20  a  ton.    In  addition  duties 

navigable  water.    "  It  is  a  story  of  American  were  levied  against  the  company's  imports  and 

grit,  indomitable  pluck,  and  triumphant  sue-  Castro  held  the  latter  at  the  custom  house. 
cess,"  says  Mr.  R.  Floyd  Clarke  in  the  North       The  company  protested  and,  finding  this 

American  Review  for  April.  unavailing,  offered  to  pay  under  protest,  but 

Manufacturing  operations  were  begun  in  this  was  refused,  and  'the  answer  given  that 
August,  1902,  and  continued  up  to  Jan-  any  grievance  must  be  determined  by  the 
uary  20,  1 905.  Over  $600,000  was  spent  in  Venezuelan  courts.  So,  in  January,  1905, 
the  purchase  of  the  mine  and  the  develop-  the  company  closed  its  works  and  applied  to 
ment  of  the  property.  The  enterprise  is  the  State  Department  at  Washington  for  re- 
worth  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  During  dress.  Castro's  action  is  repudiation  of  his 
1904  the  company  earned  a  net  profit  of  written  concessions.  The  company  is  abun- 
$84,119.57,  or  over  5J^  per  cent,  on  its  total  dantly  fortified  with  documentary  evidence 
capitalization.  of  right  and  title. 

On  July  22,  1904,  Castro,  through  his  re-  "'Under  such  circumstances,"  says  this 
ceiver,  seized  the  plant  and  property  of  the  writer,  "  is  the  American  Government  to 
New  York  &  Bermudez  Company.  Since  stand  by  and  allow  its  citizens  to  be  thus 
that  date  Venezuela  has  been  selling  asphalt  despoiled  without  action?  "  Venezuela  mas- 
to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  revenue  querades  under  a  constitution,  but  is  in  truth 
so  derived  $5  a  ton  goes  to  the  receiver,  and  a  military  dictatorship  molded  and  wielded 
the  balance  to  an  unnamed  beneficiary.  Pre-  by  one  man  of  passionate  character  and 
vious  to  this  transaction  the  company  was  a  sordid  aims.  Congress,  therefore,  should  in- 
competitor  of  the  United  States  &  Venezuela  sist  that  the  Executive  enforce  upon  Venez- 
Company.  With  Castro  operating  the  Ber-  uela  the  arbitration  of  the  claims  herein,  even 
mudez  Company,  this  competition  was  unde-  though  to  secure  such  arbitration  the  use  of 
sirable.  Hence,  by  executive  decree  on  June  a  "  mailed  fist  "  should  be  required.  Every 
21,  1904,  a  duty  of  4  bolivars  (80  cents)  was  principle  of  right  and  justice  and  every  con- 
levied  on  every  ton  of  asphalt  exported,  and  sideration  of  self-respect  demand  the  arbitra- 
a  3  per  cent,  tax  on  the  gross  product  of  the  tion,— compulsory,  if  necessary,— of  these 
mine.      These    were    enforced    against    the  claims. 

r 
SHOULD  TRIAL  BY   JURY  BE  ABOLISHED? 

/CONVINCED   by   thirty-five   years'   ex-  in  the  place  of  the  defendant,"  a  position 

perience  at  the  bar  that  juries  are  slow-  never   contemplated    by   the   law   or   good 

ly  losing  respect  for  State  courts,  as  well  as  morals. 

for  the  law,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more     IThird.    Sometimes   juries    are    corrupted 

aggressive  in  placing  their  own  intcrprcta-  through  fear,  or  worse  motives,  into  retum- 

tion  on  the  law,  and  attending  less  and  less  ing  verdicts  in  defiance  of  law. 
to  the  rulings  of  the  court  and  his  charge  de-t     Fourth.  Prejudice  figures  largely  in  ver- 

fining  the  law  of  the  case,  Mr.   H^  W.  diets.     A   tramp  or  pauper  is   denied   the 

Greer,   in   the  American  Law  Review  for  "  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  but  a  well-to-do  citi- 

March-April,  sums  up  his  objections  to  the  zen  has  it  stretched  to  most  imreasonable 

jury  system  in  criminal  cases,  thus:  lengths  in  his  favor, 

-w      First.  They  do  not  apply  the  exact  defini-  t^  Fifth.  The  method  of  selecting  juries  is 

tions  of  crimes  given  in  the  court's  charge,  childish  and  puerile,  enabling  one  who  has 

because  they  do  not  understand  them,  nor,  in  been  "  influenced  "  to  answer  all  questions 

truth,    do   they  care   to   understand   them,  satisfactorily,  and  (^erating  against  the  cop- 

They  believe  their  own  ideas  are  supreme  scientious  talesman  who  admits  he  has  fom^ 

and  that  they  have  the  right  to  be  governed  an   (pinion.     The  latter,   the  writer  says, 

by  same.  should  no  more  be  objectionable  t}ierefor  than    ' 

r      Second.  They  read  into  the  law  their  own  the  trial  judge  himself.  v 

^  emotions,  sympathies,  and  feelingS)  giving  it       Sixth.^  The  whole  effort  of  defendant^. 

their  own  interpretation,  "  putting  diemseives  counsel  is  to  keep  conscientious  men  out  of  n. 
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the  box,  whose  feelings,  emotions,  or  senti-  stroying  the  certainty  of  punishment.     If  it  \ 
ments  cannot  be  appealed  to.  were  known  to  be  a  fact  that  every  crime  j 
/  Seventh.  The  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  would  be  punished  according  to  its  definition,  / 
a  jury  can  be  improperly  influenced,  in  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  effect./ 
jt  locks  up  juries  in  felony  cases.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  a  jury  verdict  thatf 
»     Eighth.  Counsel  for  defendant  make  state-  breeds  criminal  desire  and  anarchy.  ^ 
ments  and  arguments   (  ?)   appealing  to  the        In  civil  cases,  says  he,  juries  are  taken  to 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  jurors,  to  vio-  avoid  the  law.     "  Personal-injury  "  suits  af- 
late  directly  their  oaths  and  acquit  the  de-  ford   the   most   striking  illustration.     Juries 
fendant,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  make  pay  no  attention  to  the  law,  the  assumption 
to  the  trial  judge.  of  risk,  or  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
Ninth.  As  the  law  is  an  exact  science  in-  plaintiff,  but  decide  the  case  plainly  on  a  mis- 
tended  to  prevent  crime  by  fairly,  justly,  and  taken  sympathy  against  the  defendant.     The 
reasonably  punishing  those  guilty  of  its  in-  fact   that   the  plaintiff  is  poor  and   the  de- 
fraction,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  a  jury  on  fendant  rich  is  sufficient,  and  the  jurors  re- 
the   theory    that    It    will    be    more    merciful  lieve   their  consciences  by  assuring  one  an- 
than  judges  learned  In  the  law,  and  capable  other  that  a  higher  court  will  correct  their 
of  deliberate  and  judicious  analysis  and  ap-  mistake, — if    any.      Appellate    courts    cdm^ 
plication  of  facts.  placently  hold  themselves  "  bound  by  the  facts  \ 
Tenth.  The  strongest   reason  against  the  thus  found  by  the  jury,"  and  the  law  goes  on  | 
L    system  is  that  Instead  of  every  offence  being  changing  from  system  to  doubt,   and    from  J 
(     accurately  defined  and  punished,  juries  are  doubt  to  hopeless  confusion  and  conscienc^/^ 
\    continually  adding  to  the  definitions  and  de-  less  anarchy. 
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ORTY  years  ago  magazine  advertising  prising  young  man  awoke  to  the  possibilities 

was  unknown.     To-day  a  space  equal  of  extending  trade  through  advertising,  and, 

to  70().cxx>  agate  lines  is  taken  monthly  by  wisely  concluding  that   it   was  the  women 

magazine  advertisers  in  this  country.     The  who  spent  the  money,  turned  to  the  maga- 

Bible  has    120,000  agate   lines,  and   Shake-  zines  of  the  period  for  publicity.     His  suc- 

speare  1^^6,000.     In  a  year  the  magazines  of  cess  was  soon  demonstrated,  and  American 

America  devote  over  thirty  times  more  spjice  business  discovered  the  vast  and  fruitful  ben- 

to  advertising  than  is  covered  by  Holy  Writ  efits  of  the  advertising  field, 

and  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  combined.  This  young  solicitor  soon  raised  the  num- 

Advertising  Is  the  creative  force  of  modern  her  of  magazines  for  which  he  solicited  ad- 
business,  yet  every  business  man  has  not  vertisements  to  thirty,  and  then  the  publish- 
grasped  this  fact.  The  secret  of  success  ers  became  interested.  When  Peterson's  Afa^- 
therein  is  in  continually  invoking  printer's  azine  In  a  Christmas  issue  had  twenty-five 
ink.  "  The  human  mind,"  says  Mr.  J.  Wal-  pages  of  advertising  the  publisher  complained 
ter  Thompson,  in  Appletons  for  May,  **  is  of  the  encroachment  upon  his  literary  space. 
like  a  fertile  field.  Sow  the  seed  and  let  it  This  led  to  an  increase  in  the  magazine's 
take  root  and  grow,  and  in  due  time  the  bar-  pages, — eight  being  added !  The  subsequent 
vest  comes.  Hut  the  man  who  expects  the  progress  of  magazine  advertising  is  shown  in 
I  harvest  the  day  or  month  after  the  sowing  the  revenues  of  to-day *s  leading  magazines. 
of  the  seed  would  be  lookeil  upon  as  de-  To  the  10-cent  magazine  much  credit  is 
ficient  in  common  sense.'*  Ninety  per  cent,  due  for  the  popularizing  of  magazine  adver- 
of  the  failures  in  advertising  are  due  to  the  tising.  Before  its  advent  the  magazines 
fact  that  the  advertiser  did  not  carry  his  were  confined  to  the  social  and  the  elect.  In 
campaign  to  a  finish.  addition  to  their  price  the  fact  that  they  did 

The  year  1908  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  not  strive  to  become  popular  gave  them  a 
of  magazine  advertising.  A  page  or  two  was  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  some- 
a  good  advertising  showing  for  a  magazine  where  between  the  catechism  and  a  govern- 
around  the  late  '6o*s.  The  publishers  were  ment  report.  The  lo-cent  magazine  gave 
utterly  indifferent  and  published  advertising  the  masses  a  publication  that  entertained, 
almost  under  protest.     In   1868  one  enter-  and  soon  circulation  jumped  from  6000  to 


tb,ooo,  and  late 

popular  magazim 
ooo  circulation. 

The  magazine 
end.  His  patmr 
to  expand,  and  th 
To  succeed  he  mi 
pages,  and  to  tha 
known  business 
their  success,  the 
Magazine  adve 
"  sound  psycholo 
mercial  science  to- 
tising  in  magaz 
artists  rivaling  i 
editors  and  illu: 
themselves. 

Magazine  advert 
the  development  < 
The  most  efficient 

mercial  minds  for 
the   commodities 
perfected  in  keepii 
modern  business  III 

Competition  hi 

secure  success. 


VERY  interest 
^  dicative  ol 
country  on  the 
nation  generally 
suspicion  and  je^ 
lustrated  article  i 
the  weekly  of  Sar 
The  article  be 
arrival  of  the  ft 
\vaters  of  the  wi 
tries  on  that  side 
one  outcry  of  juh 
son  «-ho,  in  dang 
enemy,  sees  hims 
a  friendly  athlete 
To  Chile  fell  tl 
writer  expresses  i 
western  nations 
ciime  the  fleet  aft 
Cape  Horn.  Th 
of  Chile's  warsh; 
escort  it  throug 
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were  throbhrng 
Punta  Arenas,   i 
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(Oiii'  ^ttamrr  a  daj-,  un  tlii'  avi'rngn,  ralU  at 

While  all  this  was  ^int:  on  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  were  waiting  impatiently  for 
their  share  of  the  fun,  and  when  the  stiuad- 
ntn  finally  began  its  northward  progress  an 
extraordinary  activity  began  in  tliose  two 
cities. 

From  ilic  capital  to  the  stapinl  there  rolled  a 
continual  ji  roots  si  un  yf  exprvss  trains  and  ex- 
cursion trains,  bringinK  llie  Krtat  crowds  ot 
persiins  ivhii  wvre  tagtT  not  to  miss  the  great 
specliu'lo.  TIhti'  wa-;  a  nish  fur  the  hiii  luok- 
ont  jilaics.  aii<l  on  ilit  (lav  tliL'  fleet  was  CKpeoted 
the  njijuT  piirt  of  llii-  city  looked  like  a  Rrt-al 
nnt-liill  and  tlie  rooiV  of  tin-  hmiscs  were  black 
with  siteciators.    I'lvcryhociy  had  linrriud  ihrou.^ii 

.first  ni>iKMrancc  of  the  sliiji-.  The  PresiiU'iit  of 
tlie  repulilic.  ivilh  hir.  welcuiiiiiiK  connniltee, 
l"iard  ilk-   Hau-ial  ISaqiii'daiw   ti> 


s  lurl,  wtik-b 


.   STHAIT  OF   MAGELLAK. 

[wriiilatlon  of  iO.OOO.) 


V  Ihc  Am 


1   ilru 


The    Vanki 

great  sliow  with  arlniirahle  [mnclnahly.  By 
half-past  tweK-c  the  lirst  rijins  of  the  ships  ap- 
jieared  on  the  horizon  and  ivcre  iMiinied  ovit 
with  great  excileincnt  by  Ihe  expectant  ihnmys. 
Dy  a  [[narttr  past  one  the  different  slitps  conid 
In.'  <listinKiTislie<l,  a  little  later  their  smokestacks 
coidd  be  jiicked  uiit,  and  then  with  sweeping 
rapiditv  they  ndvaneed  in  their  jpi^'est  attire,  the 
CnacabHCii  leading  the  way.  until  the  smallest 
details  could  be  seen  withfint  the  aid  of  opera- 
glasses.  Hy  two  o'clock  the  squadron  was  al- 
most in  the  harbor,  atnl  at  ten  minutes  U'fore 
three,  as  the  lir.ft  ships  i>assed  Fort  Valdivio, 
all  the  Kuiis,  as  if  moved  hy  one  impulse,  roared 
forth  llie  opening  of  the  jjrcat  salute  of  twenty- 


..■\s  thc'llagship  of  the  Anieri. 


Il.-et  passed 


the  different  forts  lining  the  harbor,  Chilean 
military  bands  placed  in  the  forts  broke  out 
i[ito  the  American  national  song,  and  continued 
with  other  Yankee  marches.  The  crowd  on 
shore  »as  ahsolut  ly  drunk  with  noise  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  when  President  Montt,  with  his 
committee,  came  hack  to  the  wharf  on  his  way 
home  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  dense 

Then  the  cro\vd  began  to  disperse,  casting 
a  last  look  back  at  the  ships,  which  lay  at 
rest  in  tbe  harbor,  "  the  thick  smoke  from 
tbeir  smokestacks  rising  into  the  still  air  and 
taking  the  exact  form  of  interrogatitm 
points."  Here  Zig-Zag  pauses  to  say  that 
this  «as  regarded  as  highly  symbolical  by.  all 
who  observed  it.  There  the  imposing  ships 
la>-,  a  riddle  only  to  be  answered  by  the 
future.  Are  they  destined  to  watch  over  the 
young  nations  of  America  which  facc  the 
Pacific  while  they  grow  strong  through  the 
regenerating  force  of  peaceful  labor?  Or 
are  these  ships  to  be  their  perpetual  ruin? 

There  is  no  denjing  that  the  Americans 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  their 
Chilean  hoits.  Zig-Zn;;  reports  that  officers, 
men  and  the  civilian  committee  on  board  the 
Chacabuco  ucrc  all  charnicd  and  stimulated 
by  the  good  spirits,  alert  intelligence,  and 
harmonious  feeling  reigning  in  the  American 
fleet.  It  is  noted  with  some  national  pride 
that  the  Chilean  officers  and  men  bore 
perfeitly  well  the  comparison  with  the 
Americans. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THEMONW. 
WILL  CENTRAL  AMERICA   FIND  HERSELF? 

'T'HE  conference  held  in  Washington  at 
rhe  close  of  last  year  seems  to  give 
promise  of  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
for  Central  America,  We  have  referred  to 
the  conference  in  several  preceding  numbers 
of  the  Review,  and  here  give  some  addi- 
tional particulars,  culled  from  an  admirably 
succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  to  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law. 

The  conference  assembled  in  the  building 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  between  November  14 
and  December  ao  it  held  fourteen  sessions. 
Probably  no  similar  conference  can  show- 
such  evidences  of  industry.  Eight  conven- 
tions or  treaties  were  agreed  to  and  signed, 
as  follows: 

(i)  General  treaty  of  peace  and  amity;  (2) 
additional  convention  to  the  foregoing  treaty : 
(3)  establishing  a  Central  American  court  of 
justice;  (4)  extradition;  (5)  on  future  confer- 
ences; (6)  on  communications;  (7)  establish- 
ing an  international  Central  American  bureau ; 
(8)  establishing  a  pedagogical  institute. 

As  Dr,  Scott  remarks,  a  careful  analysis 
of  these  conventions  shows  that  the  union  of 
the  Centra]  American  states  into  a  federated 
republic  was  the  goal  constantly  before  the 
conference.  It  appeared,  however,  desirable  ],„.  that  they  shall  be  selected  from  among  the 
to  make  haste  slowly,  to  follow  rather  than  best  jurists  of  the  respective  republics,  moral 
to  create  public  sentiment,  so  that  the  rcpub-  character  and  professional  ability  being  made 
ght  rather  drift  into  union   than  be    '!l^  .Pj;'"^!**^ JL"tl\^^'i°"u  ^t*!:?' *^^^ 


,,?..,           ■     I        ^  no  special  connection  with  their  respective  gov- 

forced  into  1    by  a  smgle  act.  cmments;  that  they,  shall  be  charged  with  nc 

Undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  mandate  or  other  commission  that  might  inter- 

the  conventions  is  that  establishing  a  Cen-  fere  with  the  purity  of  their  motives,  the  upright- 

tral  American  court  of  justice.     While  rec-  ".^^s  of  their  acts,  and  the  equity  of  their  deci- 

.   .        .,                               ,..              .          J      f  sions,     .     .     .     m  short,  it  is  understood  that  the 

ognizing  that  peace  was  the  great  need  of  Central  American  court  of  justice  shall  repr«- 

the  repubhcs,  the  conference  wisely  decided  sent  the  national  conscience  of  Centra!  America, 

that  this  peace  must  be  based  upon  the  ad-  a.^  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 

ministration  of  justice  and  not  upon  force     In  *''*  "^oi^paet.    .    .    .    This  court  of  justice,  the 

,                           LiL^-i'j  first  tribunal  of  its  class  in  the  history  of  civili- 

the  same  number  of  the  ^mencan  Journal  ^ajjon,  shall  be,  it  is  hoped,  a  strong  and  durable 

of    International    Law     Senor     Don     Luis  defense   for  international  peace  and  fraternity 

Anderson,- Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  in  Central  America. 

Costa  Rica,  «ho  was  chosen  president  of  the  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
conference,  says,  with  reference  to  the  new  to  consist  of  a  judge  from  each  of  the  con- 
court,  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  mere  arbitral  tracting  nations,  Dr,  Scott  points  out  that  it 
commission,  but  a  genuine  judicial  tribunal,  is  broad  enough  to  permit  it  to  assume  juris- 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  all  questions  that  diction  whether  the  controversy  arises  bc- 
may  be  brought  before  it, -acting  in  accord-  twcen  the  contracting  states  or  whether  it 
ance  with  the  principles  of  international  law.  be  a  controversy  arising  from  the  violation 
Says  Senor  Anderson :        "           \                'of  treaties  or  other  cases  of  an  international 

It  is  understood  that  the  Central  American  character.     Further,  the  court  may  become 

court  of  justice  shall  be  fully  independent;  that  an   international  one   in   the  broadest  sense 

the  sittings  shall  be  held  in  the  town  of  Cartago.  ^j, j^^  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  by 

siluated  m  the  centra!  tableland  of  Costa  Rica;  .,„■  i_    ,17      ..  Ui^i,    _-»j   . 

thai  its  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  leg-  Article    IV.,   which    reads: 

islaiive  bodies  of  the  Central  American  repub-  The  court  may  likewise  take  cognizance  of  the 
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ilitcmatioiial  questions  which  by  special  agree- 
ment any  one  of  ihe  Central  American  govern- 
ments and  a  foreign  government  may  have  de- 
termined to  snbniit  to  it. 

All  judi;ments  of  the  court  must  be  con- 
curred in  by  at  least  three  of  the  justices, 
and  they  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  five 
governments. 

1'he  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  is 
to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  there- 
after for  onp  year  from  the  time  that  any 
one  of  the  republics  notifies  its  wish  to  termi- 
nate the  agreement. 

Honduras,  ha\  inn  been  the  special  object 
of  agression  on  the  part  of  her  neighbors, 
Article  III.  of  tJie  general  treaty  provides 
that: 

Honduras  declares  from  now  on  its  absolnte 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  any  conflict  lielween 
the  other  repnlihcs,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn, 


provided  SHch  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  them- 
j-i'tves  to  respect  it  and  in  no  case  to  violate 
the  Honduran  territory, 

A  continual  source  of  trouble  is  removed 
by  Article  II.  of  the  additional  convention, 
which  provides  that  in  case  of  civil  war  in  a 
republic  no  other  republic  shall  intervene. 

The  preamble  to  the  convention  relating 
to  future  conferences  states  that  the  five  re- 
publics, as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means 
to  prepare  for  the  fusion  of  Ihe  Central 
/American  peoples  into  one  single  nationality, 
have  agreed  to  the  convention  for  the  nam- 
ing of  commissions  and  for  the  meeting  of 
conferences,  which  shall  agree  upon  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  bring  uniformity  into 
their  economic  and  fiscal  interests;  and,  act- 
ing upon  the  principle  that  people  are  un- 
friendly because  they  do  not  know  each 
other,  the  conference  adopted  the  C 
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1.  Iliin.  Kllliu  Ui"i(,  Si-<TCtnrj-  of  Stalp  of  T'nitpit  SfHtPR :  2.  T>ii 
Iro:  n.  Iiiin  ;rnai|iiln  II.  Ciilvo,  M]iil»tpr  of  rcwln  Rkn;  4.  llr.  .In 
Con-n.  Mliilxlpr  b(  Nlcnraiiiiii :  fl.  Pr.  AnftPt  TTKnrli',  MlntHtcr  of  IIi 
llDniluniH:  «,  non  E.  CiiDHiHntlDii  fla.Hm.i.t  II.miiiirnH:  n.  iir.  r.i 
Don  VIctiir  fianc1iPi-Ocan«,  of  <jualvmnla :  ]1.  I>on  Kwlfrtco  M-jln. 
Hodrlsuri.  of  HiilTnilor :  i:t.  ttr.  KalTaOor  riallPKon,  of  RHlvador :  1. 
cms  In ;  l!i.  Don  t.iil4  Antlnraon.  of  CoHla  KliM.  PrPRldont  r>f  thi'  <'cy 
rfKiwiiialiVB  of  the  United  Slnlfs :  IT,  Dmi  Jofti?  P.  fiodoT.  Ac 
Hon.  UolNTt  Bncon.  As-lstnut  »wr.-tarj-  of  Suite  cf  frilliil  Slnli's: 
tlvi'  t.f  rmfd  Rules  Ii.'iHirtmcnt  tit  Stale. 


I  rnr[i[iip  ('.  Crfcl,  AmItaBiuidor  o(  Mp«- 
i#  Slmlrlz.  of  XlrnratriiH  ;  n,  Dr,  LuIb  P. 
■inlnrHs;  7,  Don  rollrarpo  Bonllla.  of 
i[i  Tulwlo  ncrrnrlc.  of  (inatemaU  T  10, 
MlnlRtcT  of  Salvador:  12.  Dr.  Salvador 
.  Dr.  Anlonlo  Ilatri'B-Jfiuregul,  of  Goat- 
tfiTpnci':  in.  lion.  Wtlllam  I.  Bucbanaa, 
HiK  Si'iTi'liiry  of  M.>il™n  Rmhanay :  IS, 
l!i.  Mr.  Wllllnm  T,  8.  Doyln,  rppreaenta- 
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on  ccmtnunications,  under  which  the  repub- 
lics may  co-operate  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pan-American  Railway  and  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  steamships,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, "  and  everything  that  may  tend  to 
bind  closer  their  mutual  relations." 

A  very  important  convention  is  that  es- 
tablishing a  Central  American  bureau  at 
Guatemala.  The  wideness  of  its  scope  may 
be  gathered  from  its  opening  paragraph: 

(i)  To  combine  every  effort  toward  the  peace- 
ful reorganization  of  their  mother  fountry.  Cen- 
tral America ;  (2)  to  impress  upon  public  edu- 
cation an  essentially  Central  American  charac- 
ter ;  (3)  the  development  of  Centra!  American 
commerce ;  (4)  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  industries  that  can  be  developed  to  advan- 
tage in  its  different  sections;  (5)  the  uniformity 
of  .  .  .  legislation,  recognizing  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  the  inviolability  of  life,  respect 


for  property,  and  the  most  absolute  sacredness 
of  the  personal  rights  of  man  .  .  .  general 
sanitation,  and  especially  that  of  the  Central 
American  ports  .  .  .  uniformity  in  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.    .    .    . 

Finally,  recognizing  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  equality  of  treatment  of  citizens 
of  one  republic  in  the  other  republics  in  the 
matter  of  education  as  well  as  in  political 
rights  and  privileges,  a  convention  was 
adopted  providing  for  the  establishing  in 
Costa  Rica  of  a  pedagogical  institute  or  nor- 
mal school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  with 
separate  sections  for  men  and  women.  The 
conference  recommended,  in  addition,  the 
creation  of  an  agricultural  School  in  Salva- 
dor, a  school  of  mines  and  mechanics  in 
Honduras,  and  one  of  arts  and  trades  in 
Nicaragua. 


"  PAUCITY  OF  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENT." 


pROF.  HIjGO  MUNSTERBERG,  the 
Harvard  psychologist,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  gives  a  very  discriminating 
estimate  of  the  present  status  of  American 
science,  his  article  being  occasioned  by  Owen 
Wister's  address  at  a  recent  Harvard  cele- 
bration,— an  address  which  gave  rise  to  some 
agitation  and  to  much  still  continuing  com- 
ment, adverse  and  otherwise,  in  the  Ameri- 
can academic  world. 

Instead  of  the  customary  enthusiastic  ora- 
tion to  the  i^tudents,  Mr.  Wister,  tempted  by 
Jiis  rare  opportunity,  chose  as  his  theme  the 
paucity  of  American  scientific  achievement, 
addressing  himself  rather  to  the  assembled 
professors. 

Til'  spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  powerful  eco- 
nomic development  in  America,  with  its  vast 
prtjinnde ranee  of  exports  over  imports,  com- 
p:irinR  it  with  the  scientific  pursuit,  where  the 
imports  still  far  outnumber  the  exports.  In 
spile  of  the  extraordinary  outlay  for  universi- 
ties, American  investigation  to-day  falls  behind 
that  of  Germany.  He  adduced  statistical  proof 
of  his  assertion:  in  each  branch  of  science  he 
mentioned  the  most  eminent  hving  scholar  and 
sliiHved  how  great  the  majority  of  the  Germans, 
how  small  the  minority  of  the  Americans. 

The  papers  throughout  the  country  re-  > 
ported  the  speech  and  attacks  of  all  kinds  ■ 
vcre  aimed  at  Mr.  Wister.  The  first  cry  of  ' 
indignation  was:  How  tactless!  A  novelist  ■[ 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  scholars,  and  that  in  ■ 
presence  of  the  student-body  I  Another, 
dee  per- re  aching  and  certainly  more  serious, 
argument   against   Wister  was  brought  up 


again  and  again  in  the  discussions.  His 
whole  arraignment,  it  was  said,  stands  and 
falls  with  his  assumption  that  the  German 
type  of  scientific  study  is  the  tmly  legitimate 


German   science,    it   was    argued,   t ... 

the  careful  digging  for  and  collecting  of  dry 
facts;  fully  as  one  may  recognize  the  thorough- 
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ness  and  utility  of  this  method,  it  must  be  em-  is  but  one  common  science,  requiring  one  com- 
phasized  that  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  moii  standard.  That  on  the  great  whole  Ger- 
highest,  form  of  science.  Far  too  long  had  it  many  contributes  more  to  the  general  progress 
been  sought  to  force  lliis  arid  system,  so  con-  than  any  other  country  is  not  disputed  in  the 
trary  to  the  American  spirit,  which  is  ever  in-  best  academic  circles;  they  would  only  add  that 
tent  upon  keeping  in  touch  with  pulsing  life,  America  follows  next,  preceding  France  and 
upon  their  universities.     It  was  certainly  na  re-    England. 

K;»i^n^UTiy-iol' mf  srSci.;;;  WisKr's  jward  of  superiority  .o  ,he  G.r- 
of  the  French  and  the  comprehensive  breadth  "tans,  therefore,  was  justified  in  the  eyes  ot 
of  the  English  attract  the  genuine  American  connoisseurs.  But  as  to  his  method,  it  is 
another  matter.  His  calculation  of  the 
American  deficit  rests  entirely  upon  his  enum- 
eration of  the  leading  investigators.  In  every 
specialty  he  sought  out  the  one  most  eminent, 
and  compared  in  the  total  the  contributions 
of  the  various  nations.  But  are  not  his 
classifications  mostly  arbitrary? 

He  terms  Richards  of  Harvard,  for  example. 
first  in  his  branch,  but,  assuredly,  he  is  not  the 
foremost  chemist ;  in  order  to  call  him  first,  his 
field  must  be  circumscribed.  And,  in  principle, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  such  demarcations. 
But  Wisier's  hst  was,  even  more  arbitrary  in 
the  choice  of  leaders  tlian  i[i  classification,  par- 
ticularly among  Americans, — naming  Lea  as  the 
foremost  historian  in  his  field,  and  omitting 
such  men  as  the  astronomers   Newcomb  and 


Pickering,  the  biologist  Agassiz,  the  pathologists 
Theobald  Smith  and  Welch,  the  geologist  Giam- 
licrlin,  the  philologists  Jackson.  Lanman,  Gil- 
dersleeve,  the  jurists  Beale,  Moore,  Ames,  and 
many  others. 

It  all  shows  that  his  whole  method  is  a 
mistaken  one.  Where  a  universal  genius 
arises  who  towers  above  all  competitors,  there 
is  sound  reason  in  reckoning  such  a  command- 
ing personality  of  a  particular  nation  as  a 
It  is  remarkable,  says  Professor  Miinster-  surpassing  cultural  achievement.  But  where 
berg,  how  widely,  especially  in  non-academic  there  is  a  hardly  noticeable  difEerencc  between 
circles,  this  conception  is  disseminated.  That  the  first  and  the  second,  or  the  second  and  the 
German  science  exhibits  aljrilliant  style  and  third,  it  is  of  no  significance  whether  the  first 
perfect  form  as  well;  above  all,  that  precisely  be  accidentally  a  German  and  the  second  an 
in  grasp,  on  great  lines,  it  has  so  often  led  the  American,  or  viee  versa. 
world,— this  the  outsider  will  not  credit.  _^  philosopher  like  Kant  stamped  Germany  a 

The  diK'tomte  dissertation  controls  the  im-  land  of  iihilosophy;  it  the  leader  is  only  a 
prcssion,  and  the  work  of  Monmisen  and  Ranke,  Cohen,  it  is  but  a  question  of  accident,  for  in- 
of  Virchow  [ind  Holmholtz  remain  in  the  back-  temalional  comparison ;  a  second  or  a  third 
ground.  Hut  in  narrower  circles,  too,  there  has  counts  for  the  same.  But  the  science  of  tr>^ay 
been  an  utunistakaiile  reaction  against  German  is  evidently  not  the  .scene  of  action  for  such 
influence,  which,  indeed,  has  no  relation  to  Gcr-  pre-eminent  gc-niuses :  ei'en  in  natural  science, 
man  science.  What  many  earnest  Americans  which  sei'tns  (o  stand  in  the  foreground,  such 
really  deplore  is  that  in  the  last  decades,  under  men  as  llelmhollz  and  Pasteur  and  Darwin 
Gcniian  intltienee,  lite  collece  curriculum  in-  have  no  succcssDrs.  It  may  l>c  that  this  level- 
herited  from  England,  with  its  ideal  of  general  ing  is  needed  in  our  present  economic  pursuits, 
culture,  has  given  way  more  and  more  to  the  which  require,  above  all,  the  orjianized  co-Opera- 
Iraining  of  the  specialist.  Whether,  indeed,  tion  of  the  many ;  or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  lull 
much  has  not  thereby  been  lost  is  a  debatable  before  the  re\ival  of  spiritual  science  which 
(luestion;  nay,  it  may  be  justly  asked  whether  seems  at  hand.  He  who  wishes  to  gauge  the 
the  German  nniversitics  themselves  would  not  present  scientific  achievement  of  a  country-must 
be  culturally  more  effective  were  they  to  incor-    by  all   means   turn   (o   the   general   accomplish- 

g irate  certain  elements  ot  the  Fnglish  idea,  ment,  not  to  the  placing  of  heroes  in  relief. 
ut  it  is  confusing  things  to  transfer  a  dislike  But  whoever  proceeds  on  that  plan,  observing 
ot  German  university  methods  lo  German  without  prejudice,  on  the  spot,  what  has  been 
science.  And  the  initiated  know  this  well,  achieved,  cannot  doubt  that  American  science 
They  know  Ibat  science  may,  nay  should,  have  and  the  productive  work  of  the  American  uni- 
a  national  coloring,  but  that,  ultimately,  there   versifies  are  entirely  worthy  ot  this  mighty  em- 
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guaranteed  against  injury  or  deterioration  by 
instrumental  music.  "A  dramatic  poem,"  he 
says,  "  is  not  a  song,  and  can  never  be  made  such 
vrithout  destroying  it  as  a  dramatic  production 
and  turning  it  into  something  entirely  different." 
In  the  lyrical  and  choral  parts  he  would  admit 
instrumental  music,  of  course,  since  tliese  reach 
their  liighest  beauty  effects  only  when  sung. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  verse  in 
"  Ministral."  It  opens  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dante,  who  complains  that  his  life 
lies  before  him  like  a  written  book,  of  which 
(says  the  critic  of  the  play  in  the  Uol- 
landsche  Revue)  he  turns  the  leaves  without 
finding  one  which  does  not  leave  him  dis- 
satisfied, "  no  act  that  must  not  be  done  over 
again,  no  utterance  without  its  dissonance  of 
ignorance."  The  poet  is  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  all  he  has  left  behind  him  on  earth. 
When  Beatrice  appears  he  unbosoms  himself 
to  her  of  this  dissatisfaction.  Then  an  angel 
is  sent,  u'ho  comfortinglj'  addresses  him  in 
these  words: 

Look  up,  thou  good  and  very  faithful  servant! 
I  bring  thee  comfort, — more,  a  benediction. 
It  comfort  thee  to  know  that  all  Illy  labor 


In  God's  esteem  was  good,  though  't  seemed 

presumptive. 
And  well  thou  hast  obeyed  and  served,  none 

better. 
And  though  some  earthly  dross  into  thy  work 
May  cleave,  as  on  the  wOrk  of  every  man, 
The  fine,  bright  flame  illumines  and  bums  for 

For  benediction  this :  since  clings  thy  prayer 
So  close  to  the  Great  Father's  Sovereign  will. 
Be  't  granted  thee  to  make  thy  will  be  felt 
In  ail  the  bustling  scenes  of  earthy  life. 
The  power  is  given  Cliee  from  here  and  now 
Tiiy  influence  in  human  movement  to  exert. 
I-'rom  here  thou  may'st  direct  at  will  the  hand 
Which   regulates  the  currents  of  the  flood. 
To  thee  is  pointed  out  a  youth  whom  thou 
Shalt   call    and   strengthen  with    the    heav'niy 

And  guide  him  in  the  just  and  holy  war. 
And  "  Ministral "  his  name,  according  to  thy 

Ministral  then  goes  forth  into  the  world 
searching  for  a  Icing,  He  finds  him, — not  as 
a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  but  in  one 
Walter  Roland,  a  money-king,  a  monarch  of 
the  exchange.  This  is  smybolic,  perhaps,  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  of  to-day  is  not  ruled 
by  princes  in  royal  palaces  but  by  the  power 
that  is  given  to  him  who  holds  money. 
Roland  says: 

I  wealth  have  gained,  for  thereto  had  I  power 
And  failh  that  't  was  not  given  me  for  naugbL 
In  power  I  trusted  more  than  in  all  lies 
Of  love  of  man  and  virtue  round  me  preached; 
And  know  that  in  those  antiquated  gods. 
Confessed  so  piously  hy  men  with  lip  and*pen 
Here  no  one  more  in  every  deed  believes. 
This  hypocritic  race  believes  in  might 
And  self-aggrandizement,  as  I,  but  lacks 
The  courage  to  confess  their  inner  faith. 
And  outward  offers  to  its  unreal  god 
l!ut  secretly  obeys  the  real  and  true. 

And  Ministral,  instead  of  turning  away 
from  this  money-king  and  acknowledging  as 
the  true  king  one  who  derives  his  superior 
po\\'er  from  moral  sources,  becomes  the  guide 
of  this  Walter  Roland,  and  thus  addresses 


"Sir,  sure  there  must  be,  nay,  there  is  a  way: 
Wliere  hands  so  many  are,  there  must  be  bread. 
If  thi-re  be  but  a  head  to  guide  the  hands, 
liy  money  did  not  you  secure  your  power, 
.'\nd  that  o'er  thousands  e'en  against  their  will? 
What  power  will  you  not  then  be  sure  to  reach 
Wlieii  your  ."itrong  will  sliall  have  subdued  their 

Thereupon     Ministral     counsels     Walter 
Roland  to  act  freely  according  to  his  heart's 
desire.     And  uhc-n  Roland  follows  this  ad- 
vice he  finds  happiness  in  it,  for  he  cries: 
'■  My  Ministral !  what  need  have  men  of  more 
]''or  comfort  or  t'  attain  to  happiness 
Than  heart  heroic  and  self-confident? 
Whoe'er  unto  himself  makes  that  word  true 
What  grief  can  overcome. his  blithesome  will?" 
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from  the  beginning  its  existence  has  been  — all  elected.    There  is  also  a  department  of 

precarious.     In  1887  other  recruits  arrived,  health  and  a  board  of  education.     Its  popu- 

and  in  1889  thirty  families  joined  this  col-  lation  is  about  2000.     About  ycx)  children 

ony.    Then  it  had  sixty-seven  families  housed  attend  its  schools,  and  it  first  introduced  the 

in  twenty-three  dwellings,  and   191 2  acres,  kindergarten   in   this  county.     It  comprises 

with  only  261  acres  under  cultivation.     In-  5000  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  under  culti- 

tensive  cultivation  appeals  more  to  these  set-  vation.     It  has  no  jail. 

tiers  than  the  larger  forms  of  farming,  and  Introducing  industries  into  the  Jewish   farm 

when  there  is  a  large  crop  of  wheat  or  corn  communities  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.     Some 

to  look  after  it  is  pretty  sure  to  go  to  waste  ^'^"i  t'"''-  ^.^^^^'^^  ^I'^.f  colonies  from  their  ear- 
j  , ,  T^  ,  1  T>  '11  •  licst  begmnmgs  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to 
in  weeds,  says  Air.  Durland.  Brotmanville  is  concentrate  all  the  energy  of  the  community  upon 
the  least  lovely  of  the  settlements.  Its  soil  is  the  land.  Others  feel  that  an  agricultural  corn- 
least  lovely  of  the  settlements.  Its  soil  is  munity  without  markets  for  its  products  is  at 
especially  sandy,  and  it  looks  like  a  squalid  ^o  great  a  disadvantage  that  it  must  not  depend 
•  J  ^"'1  ^  T  ^  I.  Upon  agricultural  ettort  alone,  but  introduce  the 
industrial    town.      Improvements,    however,  „,i,is,  factories,  and  the  usual  enterprises  of  the 

are  projected.  town  in  order  that  part  of  the  community  may 

Attached  to  these  settlements  are  recrea-  find  employment  without  leaving  the  town  for  a 

tiop  halls,  where  dances  and  entertainments  ^j^l^JlJ  ^;^>';,  Unquestionably  this  would  lend 
1  7  1  .  1  ^  ^  ^  ^u  <<  11  r  Stability  to  these  .colonies,  but  having  done  this 
are  held,  in  order  to  counteract  the  call  of  the  communities  cease  to  be  ••agricultural."  At 
the  city.*  A  salaried  physician  and  a  rabbi  best  they  are  small  towns  with  agricultural  inter- 
are  maintained  in  Alliance.     In  addition  to  ests.    When  Italians  are  directed  to  the  soil  they 

the  industries  enumerated  the  taking  of  sum-  P^n^P^ly  redeem  it,  enrich  it,  and  establish  them- 

,         ,               ^  ,             ^.       J      %-,  .    .  selves  successfully  upon  it.    The  Jewish  immi- 

mer  boarders  must  be  mentioned.      1  his  is  a  grants,  however,  have  needed  much  assistance  in 

profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  colonists,  every   rcspect,-^as   to  farming  methods,   debts, 

Woodbine  is  the  newest  of  the  settlements,  and  the  marketing  of  their  products, 

and    was    established    seventeen    years    ago.  Mr.  Durland  concludes,  from  an  invest!- 

To-day  it  is  the  most  important  in  south  gation  of  these  colonies,  that  if  the  supply 

Jersey.     It  has  an  agricultural  school  and  of  hard  workers  can  still  be  found  among 

several  factories.     It  has  a  pumping  station,  Jewish    immigrants    it    is    entirely    possible 

an  electric  power  house,  four  schoolhouses,  that  the  Jewish  people  will  furnish  Amer- 

two  svnagogues,  and  a  Talmud  To  rah.     It  ica  with  a  certain  proportion  of  succc^ful 

has  a  mayor,  six  councilmen,  and  an  assessor,  farmers. 


TRAINING  A   FUTURE  QUEEN. 

T^HE  gifted  Queen  of  Roumania,  Carmen  want  what  they  see.     "They  must,  thcre- 

Sylva,  so  widely  known  through  her  fore,   learn   to  be  able  to   forego  whatever 

literary  and  philanthropic  efforts,  contributes  they  see  and   to  eat  what  is  distasteful  to 

the  leading  article  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  them." 

Berlin  fVnrhe,  dealing  with  her  conception  I  thank  my  mother  daily- for  my  Spartan  edu- 
of  what  education  should  mean,  and  giving  cation;  it  has  proved  a  discipline  to  me  through- 
interesting  glimpses  of  her  own  rigorous  f"^  "^.>'  ^'^^\  ^^y  parents  thought  they  were 
,  .  .  ci  *  u  •  •*!  humoring  us  too  much,  their  own  training  hav- 
training.     She  says,  to  begin  with:  i„g  ^^^,,  ,^  infmitcly  more  severe.     We  were 

Our  great  poet  Alcxandri  gave  the  only  good  f^^f^   ""^^:  l>read   of   the   day  before   without 

dcrtnition  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  word  cduca-  V"^^^^;  "i^*''^^'  vegetables,  and  stewed  fruit,— noth- 

tion :    •'  Education  is  the  art  of  circumscribing  "^^   ^^''J^  ^    "^'^'^^   ^'^V   •'^^vect   dishes.     Bon-bons 


not  be  soured^by  these  two,  a  world  of  imagina-  ?"'*  ^^^?^\  ^^^ni^'ti"!^'^  an  apple;  and  our  lessons 

tion  as  recreation !  ''^^?''^"  ?*  '"^'^  "^  ^J^^  "^i^l"",?'  breakfast,  however, 

"f>t  being  served  until  half-past  eight.     I  often 

The  only  way  to  instil  the  'first  idea  of  writhed    with    the    pangs    of   hunger,   but   my 

self-conquest     in     children,     continues     the  "lojher  would  have   regarded  it   an   egregious 

Roumanian  Queen,  is  through  the  stomach,  fn  ho"S  ^fn  wll^^  ""^  consideration  for  11s 

I        I                        1      1-1      T    1         -1           ;  to  be  unable  to  wait  for  our  sick  father  were 

tor  they  are  greedy,  like  little  animals,  and  we  ever  so  hungry.     If  a  slight  complaint  did 


Leading  articles  of  tHb  monM  m 
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irig  one  cannot, 
can  residt  but  se 

Her  first  no 
proceeds,  she  re 

bread;  the>',  in 
else.  ''That  i: 
Bible;  it  speaks 

One  who  is  i 
for  her  children, 
ply  remain  singl 

We  see  that  ' 
wildest  primitive 
We  do  not  knovk 
and  grandchildri 
naturally,  upon  t^ 
from  us.  And  ■ 
better  can  they  fu 
bilities.    .    .    , 

(t  was   not   t 


WB  AMBUlCAi^  RBytElV  OP  RBl^lEWi. 
A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR  SUNLIGHT. 


"ELECTRICALLY  ripened  strawber- 
ries": "  Try  our  arc-lamp  lettuces"; 
"  Insist  on  having  electrically  grown  violets: 
do  not  be  iniposed  upon  by  the  sun-raised 
flower," — such  may  be  some  of  the  announce- 
ments which  may  meet  the  eye  if  the  system 
of  plant-growing  under  electrtc  light  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  S,  L.  Bastin  and  G. 
Clarke  Nuttall,  B.Sc,  in  the  World's  Work 
(Ivondon)  for  April,  develops  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  which  it  gives  promise. 

As  long  iigo  as  1880  the  eminent  English 
scientist  Sir  William  Siemens  exhibited  to  a 


meeting  of  ihe  Royal  Society  some  straw- 
berries which  had  been  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  rays  of  an  arc-lamp;  and  later  Pro- 
fessor Lemstrom  demonstrated  that  not  only 
the  flowers  but  the  roots  also  of  plants  coulj 
be  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Hitherto,  however,  investigations  in 
this  field  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
laboratory,  and  neither  the  market-gardener 
nor  the  wealthy  amateur  plant-grower  has 
taken  up  the  matter  seriously.  The  method 
described  in  the  World's  Wort  is  that  of 
Mr.  B.  W.  Thwaite,  a  civil  engineer  of  many 


( 
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ELECTRIC  STIMULUS 
AT  THE  ROOTS, 
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years'  experience,  and  it  is  heralded  in  the  earlier  when  stimulated  for  some  hours  night- 
following  glowing  tenns;  ly  by  the  electric  light. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond   a  shadow  of  a        In  Paris  some  experiments  were  conducted 

doubt  that  the  beams  from  an  electric  arc-lamp  „n,i»,  „„„,  diff-rcnf  .-nnHItJnnc      A  ci.|i.^fi'nn 

form  a  reasonable  substitute  for  sunlight,  and  """^  ^^^  ditterent  conditions     A  selection 

a  very  good  one  at  that.    .    .    .    Under  this  o*  plants,  such  as  the  water-lily,  geranium, 

new  system  the  productiveness  of  the  plant  is  sycamore,  pea,  strawberry,  maite,  etc.,  was 

enormously    increased,    especially    during    the  kept  in  the  covered  Market  Hall  under  suita- 

wmter   months.     .     .     .     The   production    of    a  l|„    ^„„j;,;„„„    „„    ,...„,.j,      =„, ■!„,■„„       _j 

plant  in  November  and  December  is  increased  *'''=.  ^"''■"o"^    as    regards    ventilation    and 

four  and  eight  and  one-half  times  respectively,  moisture.      1  he  arc-lamps  were  then  turned 

The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  on  and  kept  alight  unceasingly  for  six  months. 

under  this  system  the  grower  is  placed  prac-  The    results    proved    that   continuous    light 

S^T„'&fS.'°°S.M';"."™V°ex:  r'"  ""  ■»  »•»">•«  !>"'  •».>F™'  "« 

pectations    be    realized    in    actual   practice,    the  plants.       One    verj'    curious    condition    was, 

prospect  opened  is  surely  a  most  alluring  one.  however,   induced:   all   the  plants  were   in- 

The    huge     importations    of    foreign    material  tensely    green.      This    question    of    color    is 

would  be  almost  unwanted  in  a  country  which  j,  u      '..i,  u     m      r-t     \      xt   ..  ii  ■_ 

had  an  unlimited  store  of  artificial  sunshine  at  ^^^^^  "^"^^  *'}'.  ^\  Clarke  Nuttall  in  a  sepa- 

its   command.    The    British  grower   would  be  rate    paper    in    the    same    number    of    the 

placed  in  such  a  strong  position  that  he  could  ff^orld's   fVori. 

vl™  wilh  the  uimost  composure  the  efforts  of  AH  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  oaks,  maize, 

his  rivals  to  eet  the  best  ot  him  on  the  markets,  _      _.              a                j       _        l       ■ 

-in  fact,  something  like  a  millennium  in  the  geraniums      flax      and     Strawberries,     were 

horliciilturaj  world  would  have  been  reached.  grown  under  red,  green,  and  blue  glass  and 

~,i_      i_.  £    u             -    ■      r  »ff     T-L      ■.  <  'n  tl's  ordinary  transparent  glass-house, 

1  he  chief  characteristic  of  Mr,  Ihwaites  „ 

project  is  its  ext) 
same  time  it  is  f 
ticat  that  has  yei 
that  the  feeding, 
plants  are  all  a 
gas-engine.  A 
provides  the  hea 
tion  of  each  part 
the  aid  of  an 
moved  all  round 
can  be  placed  in 
that  the  cost  of  ', 
less  than  by  the 
In  speaking  o 
that  have  been 
World's  ffork 
conducted  at  th 
cultural  Station. 


flowers,  were  sele 
in  a  cool  glass-he 
into  two  compart 
large  electric  lamp 
by  the  ordinary  ! 
one  compartment 
the  day  the  whol 
liKht,  but  when 
was   flooded   with 

eleven  o'clock  at 
dark  till  daybreal 

■  The  best  resu 
tuce,  and  spinac 
per  cent,  better  I 
nary  way.  Viol( 
bloomed    more 
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WHAT  WILL  THE   GREATER  RUSSIA  BE? 

pETER  STRUVE,  one  of   the  publish-  Polish  questions  stand  out  in  great  promi- 

ers   of   the   Russkaya   My  si    (Russian  nence. 

T/ro^^/r/),     displays    a    deep     insight    and  i„    -^^   .^j^^j^^   ^^   ^^^  j^^j^l^   q^^^^j^^   ^^ 

marked    originality    in    his    recent    article,  powers  that  be  pursue  the  tactics  of  the  ostrich. 

"  Greater  Russia."     Much  of  his  comment  They  do  not  recognize  the  objects  which  they 

is  based  on  Premier  Stolypin's  statement  that  ^^,."9^  wish  to  see  The  center  of  gravity  in  the 
ti  ^1  4.  i  *k  4.  ij  political  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  hes  m 
the  opponents  of  the  government  would  ^he  abolishment  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Settle- 
rather  choose  the  path  of  radicalism,  the  path  ment.  From  the  standpoint  of  creating  a  mighty 
that  would  part  us  from  our  historical  past  Russia  the  Jewish  question  is  by  no  means  as 
and  from  the  traditions  of  our  national  civ-  insignificant  as  is  commonly  accepted  in  the 
•]•  *•  n^u  1  J  u  *  u  1  .  conservative  groups  permeated  by  the  spirit  of 
ihzation     Iheywould  have  great  upheavals;  ^he  Novoye    Vremya      If  it  be  true  that  the 

we  merely  wish  for  a  great  Russia.  creation  of  a  great   Russian  Empire  is  tante- 

Struve  thinks  that  Stolypin  does  not  really  mount  to  the  expansion  of  our  economic  forces 

understand   the  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  A  i"  the  Black  Sea  region,  then  it  must  be  admit- 

r*      i-  V       •    "     H  t*^^  t"*^t  ^^^  t"^  solution  of  this  problem,  as  for 

ijreat  Kussia.       ne  says.  ^j^^  economic  uplifting  of  all  Russia,  the  Jews 

For  us  this  phrase  is  not  a  call  toward  the  are  an  extremely  valuable  factor.     For  the  eco- 

old   order   of   things,    but   rather   a    watchword  "onuc  conquest  of  the  Near  East,  the  Jews  de- 

toward  a  new  Russian  statesmanship,  toward  a  voted  to  the   interests  of   Russia  and   attached 

statcmanship    based    on    history    and    tradition,  to  Russian  civilization  are  actually  indispensable 

but  which  is  at  the  same  time  creative.     Like  as  pioneers  and  middlemen.     This  was  recently 

everything  that  is  creative,  it  must  necessarily  demonstrated  even  by  the  government  publica- 

be  revolutionary,  though  in  the  best  sense  of  this  tion  yyestnik  Finansov  (Financial  Messenger), 

term.  '907-     Hence,  it   is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 

Af^                             .         e  ^1  the  great  Russia  to  utilize  their  abilities;  and, 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  grave  errors  therefore,  to  achieve  loyally  their  emancipation. 

committed  by  the  Russian  Government  since  Indeed,  among  all  of  the  foreign  elements  there 

the  Japanese  war,  when  men  like  Alekseyev,  is  none  that  may  be  utilized  for  nationsd  scrv- 

Alaza,  and  Bezobrazov  in  their  attempts  to  j^^  ^"^  assimilated  as  readily  as  the  Jews,  all  the 

1     •     -.u     T?       17    ^       ^1             'l^u  ^u  lamentations  of  the  anti-Semites  to  the  contrary. 

compete  in  the  Far  Last  not  alone  with  the  ^ 

Japanese,  but  also  with  the  Germans,  Eng-  The  Polish  question,  considered  from  the 

lish,  and  the  Americans,  opened  up  that  ter-  same  standpoint,  is  largely  political.     Not- 

ritory,  not  for  the  Russians,  but  for  foreign-  withstanding  the  commonly  accepted  belief, 

ers,  Struve  insists  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Struve  holds  that  Poland  is  economically  de- 

the  recognition  that  Russia  has  but  a  single  pendent  on  Russia.     The  latter  is  its  most 

road  to  greatness.     This  is  the  road  of  con-  important  market.     On  the  other  hand,  Rus- 

centration.    All  of  the  force  of  Russian  civil-  sia's  possession  of  Poland  is  based  essentially 

ization,  he  holds,  should  be  expended  upon  on  political  force. 

the  Black  Sea  region,— that  is,  the  territory  ^^e  Russian  Empire  must  retain  the  King- 

in  Europe  and  Asia  surrounding  the  Black  dom  of  Poland  within  its  organization.     Hence 

Sea.  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  of  Poland  be  con- 
tented and  that  thev  cherish  their  bond  of  union 

We  have  a  real  basis  here  for  our  indisputable  with    Russia.      The    two    countries    should    be 

economic  supremacy.     We  have  here  the  men,  united   by   a  bond  of   understanding   and   syni- 

the  coal,  and  the  iron.  pathv.     Poland  has  a  still  greater  significance  to 

1  he  sreat  Russia  created  here  would  be  not  Russia  from  the  standpoint  of  international  rc- 

the    fantastic    dream    of   reactionary   politicians  lations.     There  exists  a  widespread  behef  that 

and   self-seeking  admirals,  but  the  land  of  na-  at    the    first   opportune   moment    Germany    will 

tional  industry,  guided  by  freedom  and  organ-  seize    Russian- Poland.       This    belief    rests    on 

ization.  error.     Prussia  cannot  even  assimilate  the  Poles 

Struve  points  out,  further,  that  it  is  the  ''^  ^,^':9"-     ^^  ^^'^"l^^^/,  '^''11^'',  additional   foreign 

.          f     1                •         -1                I  populations,    cspeciallv    Catholics,    who    might 

contention   of  the   reactionaries  that  revolu-  ^.i,,,,,^^  t^,.  |,^^|^^„^,c  of  power  in  Germany.    For 

tion  in  Russia  is  fed  by  the  foreign  elements,  this  reason  Germany  .cannot  swallow  the  Gcr- 

With   this   pretext,   oppressive  measures  are  m«i"  provinces  of  Austria.    The  Prussian  policy 

constantly  introduced  against  the  latter.    But  Z^  GennanizinR  Posen  is  a  grave  error,  but  the 

.     -^    ,           I           ^.                 1   ^.  Russihcation  of  Russian-Poland  is  an  utter  im- 

assuming    that    the    entire    population    was  possibilitv.     The  Russian  element  in  the  latter 

racially  homogeneous,  what  probability  would  consists  only  of  bureaucrats  and  the  army.  'But 

there   be  for  the  survival  of  a  government  in  relying  on  the  economic  attachment  of  Poland 

which  bases  its  success  on  the  pitting  of  one  ^^  R^J.^*^'^  ^'f  nj"^^t  -Strive  to  strengthen  our  irn^ 

t      -i       A                1  ural  ties  with  the  Slavs  in  general,  and  with  tnfe 

race    against    another.''      Among    the    many  ^^estern  Slavs  in  particular.    Our  Polish  policy 

racial  problems  in    Russia   the  Jewish   and  should  serve  to  draw  us  closer  to  Austria,  whidn 


long  as  Russia  builds  unnecessao'  navies  for 


the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific,  instead  of  strengther 
ing  itself  in  the  Black  Sea  region,  a  great  calam- 
ity may  arise  fcfr  us  at  our  western  boundary. 
Nor  should  we  think  that  Germany,  because  of 
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at  present  is  predominatingly  Slavic.    A  liberal  Poland  remains  a  center  of  dissatisfaction,  and 

attitude  toward  the  Poles  will  in  a  great  meas-  —  ' -■  ■" — ■-  '•■•■'-'- — '—  '"' 

ure   increase  our  prestige  in   the   Slav  world. 

Although  we  shall  lemain  the  economic  con 

peiitors  of  Austria  in  the  Near  East,  this  con 

petition  will  be  ameliorated  by  this  moral-poli  _  _.  _    . .  .  .... 

ical  solidarity.  its  traditions  of  friendship  for  Russia,  would,  i^ 

,       ,       ,  ,  ,       ,  1         i         .  opposition   to   its   interests,   stand   on   cerernony 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Austria,  „ith  a  conservative  Russia. 

with  its  election  reforms,  has  entered  upon        _,  ,  ■      c 

„f  ■_».    ,.1  ,».^»k..«:«~     Ti,:.,   .k.        Ai>e  ereatness  of  any  empire,  atruve  con- 

an  era  or  internal  strengthening.     1  his,  the  *•  i.-.-l..l         i 

RJ-.      _  _  ««..   ™  „*  wrf«ii«,...j  k„  eludes,  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  real- 

ussian  editor  reasons,  must  be  followed  by  .      .   '     ,    ,  i     j    i        ..  t'l 

the  expansion  also  of  the  external  power  of  •^"■on.of   the   national    ideals.        The  na- 

Austro-Hunearv  tionai   ideals  of   present-day   Kussia  involve 
the  harmonizing  of  the  ruling  power  with 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  we  shall  the  people  awakened  to  self-consciousness  and 

be.  protected  when  weak  from  an  attack  by  Aus-  self-rule,  which  are   the  essence  of  national- 
tria  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  a  Slav  coun-      ,.  ~,  ,    .  , 

try,  no  more  than  Austria  was  protected   from  al'tV-     T^^he  government  and  the  people  must 

the  attack  by  Germany.     As  long  as  Russian-  fonn  an  organic  unity.' 


THE  HORSE  VS.  HEALTH. 

^  URRENT  progress  in  economic  and  san-    the   billions  of    flies,^ — breeders   and   distrib- 

itary  science  demands  the  banishment  uters  of  disease. 
of  the  horse  from  American  cities.  The  au-  "  Bacteriological  examination,"  s^ys  he, 
thority  for  this  remarkable  assertion  is  Mr.  "  of  the  dust  that  settles  in  our  centers  of 
Harold  Bolce  in  Abtleton't  for  Mav.  oonulation  has  revealed  the  e«rms  of  tuber- 
Horses  add  to  the  < 
as  compared  with 
enormous  truckage 
cost  of  street  clean 
our  mortality  rate 
praisement.  New  ^ 
ing  its  streets  and  1 
use  close  to  $6,000,C 
sible  for  much  of  tl 
streets  creates  dust  i 
to  New  York  City 
more  than  $4,000,1 
120,000  horses  in  t 
number  are  employe 
mercial  auto  vehicle 
four  to  six  horses  ■■ 
On  this  basis,  the  wr 
is  annually  wasted. 
Vegetables,  fruit, 
cost  25  per  cent,  mo 
ing,  etc.,  and  the  co: 
10  cents  per  capitf 
it  should  be.  This 
day.  The  presence  1 
City  is  an  economi 
cleanliness,  and  a  t 
life.  The  menace  1 
of  dust  is  recognize) 
gists.  Yearly  wc  lo; 
Horses,  moreover, 
moval  of  the  fontu 
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cending.    All  the  horses  in  New  York  City        In  Washington,  Berlin,  and  other  cities 

would  cover  190  miles  in  a  line.     A  horse  the  auto  delivery  wagon  is  used  by  the  gov- 

from  his  head  to  the  dashboard  of  the  wagon  ernment.     This  crusade   against    the    horse 

requires  eight  feet.  This  congests  our  streets,  is  a  warfare  of  science  against  the  visible  un- 

and  would  be  eliminated  by  the  introduction  sanitation  and  the  unseen  pestilence  of  cities* 

of  auto  wagons.  The  horse  must  make  way  for  the  motor* 


A  RUSSIAN  LABOR  LEADER  ON  THE   REVOLUTION. 

*^  A  T  what  stage  of  the  Russian  revolu-  liensible  kind,  burning  the  houses  of  the  land- 

^^      tion    are  we?      Has   the    revolution  owners,     rhcir  hostility  was  di^rected  not  against 

1     1  .  I        1        .         ^  5  „      1     r^  the  pohtical  system  represented  by  the  Czar,  but 

reached  its  end  or  has  it  not?      asks  George  ^^g^inst   certain   landed   proprietors.     This    was 

Kroustalev  in  the  International   (London),  one  weak  point.     Another  was  that  the  army. 

Kroustalev,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  en-  composed  of  peasants,  was  "capable  neither  of 

gineered  the  great  railroad  strike  two  years  revolutionary  initiative  nor  of  a  resistance  of 

"^  .  I  I       1-  1      f  'Hiy  duration.       Nor  has  the  army  produced  a 

ago,  reviews  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  ^i,,gie  revolutionary  officer  having  the  capacity 

the  revolutionary  party  and  those  at  the  com-  to  direct  the  mutineers. 

mand  of  the  counter-revolutionists.  After  j  ,  111  im*  «  tt 
declaring  that  one  would  ''have  to  go  to  .  It  was  but  natural  that  the  nobility  should 
Turkey  to  find,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  \'^?  ^".  defense  of  the  monarchy,  for  in  so 
a  government  of  such  notorious  incapacity  as  ^^^^"^^  '^  defended  its  own  threatened  inter- 
that  of  the  Czar,"  and  that  this  incapacity  ^^^t^^  hi-  1  1  «•  ,  t  .  , 
became  manifest  in  its  full  extent  in  the  ^^'^  "?^»^^^y  ^""^  suffered  severely  m  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  Mr.  Kroustalev  goes  on  P^^^^^t  riots. 

to  say:  In  1905  the  agrarian  troubles  had  cost  the 
The  war  caused  revolutionarv  ideas  to  per-  ^oUcs  in  damages  30.000,000  rubles ;  in  1906  the 
meate  the  ranks  of  the  army,  now  undeceived,  a^ncultural  strikes  had  increased  the  wages  of 
It  completed  the  ruin  of  the  peasant  class.  It  held  workers  by  75.000,000  rubles ;  and  the  strikes 
stopped  industrial  progress,  and  permanently  ^>J  the  peasant  farmers  diminished  the  revenues 
compromised  the  finances  of  the  country  bv  in-  ^^^  the  nobles  by  25,000,000  rubles.  And  this 
creasing  its  debt  to  frightful  proportions.  'The  was  not  all:  I  he  revolutionists  had  the  audaaty 
war,  finally,  destroyed  the  last  citadel  of  Czar-  t^>  demand  the  actual  conhscation  of  the  lands 
ism,— the  legend  of  Russia's  military  power,  the  of  the  ^reat  proprietors  Had  the  latter  con- 
faith  in  the  White  Czar's  invincibility.  .  .  .  ceded  this  claim  the  nobility  as  a  political  and 
Far  from  being  the  lightning-conductor  of  the  social  force  would  simply  have  effaced  itself. 
revolution  .  .  .  the  war  had  the  effect  of  ^m  ,-  .  ,  .  1111  1 
electrifying  the  whole  nation  with  the  revolu-  ^  "^  .International  writer  holds  that  the 
tionary  spirit.  settlement  of  the  revolution  demands  a  satis- 

r.  Kroustalev  analvzes  keenly  and  with  ^'l^'^^.P'  solution  of  the  agrarian  question  by  a 

s  clearness  the  weaknesses  of  the  revolu-  ^^'^tribution  of  land  among  the  peasants  who 

tion.  Russia,  he  reminds  us,  though  possess-  are  m  need  of  it.  According  to  the  official 
ing  150,000,000  inhabitants,  is  really  a  ^;J^^" res  of  the  Commission  on  Rural  Affairs, 
peasant  state;  for  the  urban  population  rep-  ^[^^^  ""'^ .'']  ^^.^^^^  ^^5,432,825  peasants 
resents  but  12.8  per  cent.  The  remaining  ^'.^^  ^?\!T>\^V,^^'l?,"^  ^'^  insufficiently  pro- 
87.2  per  cent,  is  rural ;  and  of  the  whole,  72  \''^^^  ^''»^^  ^*'^."^^-  ^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^»s  condition 
per  cent,  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  the  government  has  had  recourse  to- the  col- 
peasant  class,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  j;"»''''ation  ot  Siberia  and  the  sale  of  crown 
total  population,  remained  almost  indifferent  '*^''J^'^- 

to  the  movement  in  the  towns;  and  as  the     ,  ^^^'  Kroustalev  doubts  whether,  after  a 

revolution  during  the  last  two  years  was  es-  V^^  country  has  endured,  the  government  will 

sentiallv  urban,  it  was  predestined  to  failure,  ^^^."^,  triumphant  from  the  conflict.        It  has 

having' to   depend   on   its  own    forces,   and  ^''\^   everything,   and   yet,   beyond   dragpn- 

being  unsupported  by  the  peasant  element.  "^^^^  ''^"^^  executions,  has  given  nothing  to 

The  former  labor  leader  resumes  his  argu-  ^^^  country.       He  considers  that  at  the  pffS- 

ment  at  this  point  thus:  ^"^  moment  neither  revolution  nor  autocrac 

can  claim  the  ""-•^'-•t/;  but  that      the  nexi 

The  vast  t)easant  movement  which  jater  shook  revolu tionar  'weep  together  intc 

rural   Russia  could  not  harmonize  with  that  of      .      ,  j  ^u         i_ 

the  urban  elements.     The  insurrectionary  peas-  ^'"?^^  ^^^^""^  ^  ^^^  MTh^n  prO- 

ants  indulged  in  outbreaks  of  the  most  repre-  tariats.' 


M 
much 
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THE   DANISH-AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  EXCHANGE. 

I    HE   young  men   who  are  getting  their  some  years  ago,  is  afraid  that  the  langu^e 

~  education  at  the  New  York  Univer-  may  prove  a  stumbling-block,  especially  in 

sity  are  taught  mechanical  engineering  by  a  Denmark.     "  It  would  be  easy,"  he  says,  "  to 

Danish  professor  whose  name  is  Carl  Lorent-  find  a  Danish  professor  capable  of  lecturing 

zen.      Last   summer  he  took  a  trip    to  his  in  English,  but  impossible  to  find  an  Amcri- 

native   land  and  while  visiting  the  learned  can   professor   who   has    mastered    Danish." 

institutions     in     Copenhagen, — mainly     the  He  doubts  very  much  if  the  Danish  students 

Polytekniske  Lareranstalt,  a  splendid  school  in  general  could  profit  by  a  lecture  in  Eng- 

for  civil  engineers,  chemists,  etc. — the  idea  Hsh.     Professor  Hoffding,  the  noted  philos- 

struck  him   that   this  school  had   much   to  opher,  goes  deeper  into  the  matter, 

learn    from    similar    American    institutions,  i  believe  this  to  be  the  main  thing,  that  the 

and  vice  versa,  and  he  determined  to  try  to  man  who  is  sent  to  the  other  land  is  a  man  of 

establish  an  exchange  of  professors  between  pronounced  and  rare  personaJity,  so  th; 

his  own  branch  of  the  New  York  University  ^'^"^  °"^  ^%t  ^^'r  '>'P^  «f  T^e  best  hi; 

J    ,      □  1       I     ■  1      I  ..           ^1.  possesses.     That    is    more    important 

and  the  Polytekniske  Lareanstalt.  standing  in  strict  scientific  sense.    The 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  director  of  this  ought  to  be  popular  lectures,  popular  in 

school,    Mr.    Hagemann,   he    determined    to  meaning  of  the  word,  so  that  we  coi 

direct  his  energy  on  a  larger  plan,  not  to  con-  '^ue  .view,  a  clear  understanding,  df  American 

/.        ,           ,              c         c                   I.          u  conditions.    It   is   often  enough   that   we  read 

fine  the  exchange  of  professors  to  the  tech-  j^^^s  on  America,  but  they  are  written  mostly 

meal  faculties  only,  but  to  make  it  a  national  by  poets  who  have  been  there  too  short  a  time 

issue  and  to  extend  it  to  the  Royal  Univer-  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  country.    They  grow 

sity  at  large.     Accordingly  he  went  to  the  enthusiastic  ovet-  things  that  belong  to  the  sur- 

Alin'ntpr  Snr  Ch,,ri-h  a•'A^r■hlv^    Mr   finrirt  *  ""'y.  the  tall  buildiugs,  the  hurrying  crowds, 
ien  ;  to  tV 
ican  Am 
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A  formal  notice  was  then  sent  to  the  Uni-  Crxckcn  to  deliver  dim  kecuia  'cadi  Am- 

versity  of  Copenhagen.     PoMken  was  in-  ing  this  semester.     Two  proaiiiiait  Amen- 

formed  that  the  academic  teachers  at  their  cans  will  lecture  in-  DemwA  tfaii  qirii^ 

meeting  had  expressed  themselves  in    favor  In    the  coming  fall  two   prammeiit   Dana 

of  the  plan,  and  soon  afterward  Nordlyset  may  be  lecturing  here.     That  the  old  aid 

proclaimed  that  the  university  had  sent  for-  venerable  altna  mater  in  Copenhagen  will 

mal  invitation  to  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Mac-  select  her  very  best  men  there  a  no  doubL 


A  DANISH  INTERPRETATION  OF  IBSEN'S  DEVELOPMENT. 

'npHE  recent  publication  of  Ibsen's  letters  wife  has  without  doubt  obtained  her  idea 

has  done  much  to  throw  light  over  this  from  a  book,  then  just  puUisbed,  a  book  diit 

great  and  lonesome  man,  over  his  character,  created  a  sensation  alt  over  Denmark  and 

his  inner  life,  and  his  gradual  growth  to  per-  Norway,  enthusiastically  praised  and  bttterlv 

feet  clearness  over  his  duty,  goal,  and  means,  condemned,  a  book  in  which  a  ridlly  pitd. 

In   a   letter   to   Prof.   Peter   Hansen,   in  warm-hearted  woman  for  the  first  time  dared 

Copenhagen,  Ibsen  insists  that  all  his  works  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  downtrodden  sea, 

arc  written  on  the  impulse  from  some  per-  had  the  unheard  of  xudadty  to  daim  tliat 

sonal  experience.    A  literary  study  bringing  life  had   other   aims  and  higher  aims  for 

out  this  point  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  woman  than  housekeeping  and  ^  beariiqc 

Danish  magazine  Tilskueren  (Copenhagen)  of  children,  that  woman  owed  to  heiself  to 

from  the  pen  of  the  critic  Just  Bing.  develop  also  her  talents  and  character.  That 

The  question  dealt  with  in  "  Love's  Com-  book,  written  by  Camilla  CoUett,  v  entided 

edy "  touches  at  the  same  time  the   ideas  "  The  Bureaucrat's  Daughters." 
which  are  the  topics  of  Norway's  literature       The  problem  in  "  Love's  Comedy  "  is  this: 

at  diat  age,  and  the  conditions  under  which  What  is  our  hi^test  du^, — the.resud  for 

Ibsen  himself  had  to  live.  our  individuality,  our  perscnal  calling  or  ihe 

In  the  letter  mentioned  Ibsen  confesses  that  considerations  of   family  and  home?-     It  k 

the  same  woman  who  inspired  him  to  Hjordis  worth  noticmg  that  this  problem,  whidLwfab- 

also   was   the   model    for   Svanhild   in   "  Love's  pers  covertly  in  "  The  Vikings  "  and  "  Lov^t 

Comedy."    That  shows  what  a  master  Ibsen  is  Comedy,"    speaks   loudly   in   "  Pi— —  J — •• 
m   transplantmg  an   impression   from   his   own  ,    l.„„_    ..„,    ,_^    _J.'_l. 

life  to  that  of  the  sagas.    The  skirmish  between  ^^    becomes    that    i5>on¥*idi   ■ 

Falk  and   Svanhild  in   "Love's   Comedy"  be-  hinges  m      Brand.       When  we  toudl  1 

comes  in  "The  Vikings"  love's  and  hate's  bitter  problem  we  touch  upon  Ih«*n'« 
deadly  strife  between  Hjordis  and  Sigurd.     It       ,    . . 

is  Hjordis  who  is  the  eeiiter  not  only  in  "  The  .  .1"  hja  younger  years  u  -« 

Vikings,"  but  in  the  new  form,  the  new  style  Jlis  letters,  Ibsen  had  left  h 

of  Ibsen's  production,  and  the  question  becomes  hw  family  ties.    It  was  a  stq 

burning.— Who  is  1  jordis?    Hjordis  is  Ibsen's  5"*  ^f'  necessary,  as  it  ena 

jjg^    "•  '  dependently  and  write  md« 

_,       ,        -i     •     o       ■■1,1  J    Tu  '864,  when  Norway  and  N 

Ibsen  s  wife  is  Svanhild  also,  and  Ibsen  deserted  Denmark,  then  in 

says  about  her:  "  She  is  just  the  chariutcr  I  against  Prussia's  and  Austri 

need, — illogical,  but  with  a  strong  poetic  in-  when  he  left  his  country  in  d 

stinct.  large  of  mind.and  with  a  passionate  ^hA'l^hi^^Vt^ 

hate,  to  all  petty  considerations.  fateful  days  were  the  first  I 

■     It    is    she    that    speaks    through    Svanhild's  that  later  made  him  the  a 

month  when  Svanhild  exhorts  her  poet  lover  "l"^  '*  "^  j  "!I  ,^' .?"  u 

not  to  write  epigrams,  pretty  things,  play  things,  "*  ^'J.  P*"'*^     "T  ™  ? 

toy  things  that  shine  aJid  glitter  and  accomplwh  "bout  the  hunter  who  broke 

mrthing.  but  to  steer  for  a  loftier  god,  write  **^'W  ,**'"1  ^fV""*  V"  ^ 

about  the  faults  of  the  age,  whin  and  flog  what  ««  ^^!l^  *"*  j  ^"l??*  ^■ 

is  petty  and  mean,  do  something,  risk  some-  *«*    ''bert^  ""^  God:     Hi 

thi^.  suffer  and  lose  every  thing.  If  need  be.  "P  ^»T^,/«  '°^f^L^ 

It  is  characteristic  of  Ibsen  and  very  nat-  memories.    That  his  wife  hi 

ural  that  he  always  emphasizes  what  woman  this  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

h«  .  ri^t  to  «p«,  from  m„.     m.in-  S lS"b^°'S,."So5d'S  1 

6aence  that  prompts  Ibsen  to  write  m  just  a^ter  is  one  of  the  creation, 

this  key  is  to  be  traced  further  back.    Ibaeo't  tiw  copy  of  a  modeL    He 
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)  that  she  ii  the  never  did.    Free  from  jealousy,  he  left  the  lead- 

ause.  ership  of  Biomson  to  go  into  exile.     But  his 

,.              ,   „...                  u     I    u                ^  patriotism  was  not  lessened;  he  took  upon  him- 

Ibsen  and  Bjornson  each  of  them  wints  ^^k  the  duty  of  rousing  his  people  from  drowsi- 

to  be  leader  in  Norway.     Ibsen  resigns,  be-  ness  and  self-satisfied  ease.    He  felt  that  it  was 

cause  Bjornsoti  is  better  fitted  for  the  place,  his  duty  when  in  1864  the  Norwegian  youths  sat 

Ibsen     founded    the    Norwegian    theater    in  home   during  the   Danish   war.      And   when  he 

,-,,    ....                 .  ,         ^                        u'l  >n  Berlm  witnessed  the  exultant  jubilation  over 

Chnstiania.     It  met  with  scant  success,  while  - 


Sybbol's  surrender,  his  contempt  for  the  mob 
the  Danish  theater  flourished.  He  organized  began  to  grow  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Norwegian  Society,  and  its  meetings  were  "  Brand."  The  idea  grew  and  grew,  he  got  new 
wasted  in  idle  talk.     Ibsen's  countrymen  did    '^pulses  from  the  careful  artists  in  Rome,  and 

j^ji.  ,  .  ..on  a  summer  day,  when  he  came  to  Rome  from 

not  understand  him  as  they  understood  j^e  country  and  went  in  under  St.  Peter's 
Bjiirnson,  whose  peasant  stones  won  every  mighty  dome,  he  found  as  by  a  revelation  the 
one's  heart,  whose  poem  "  Yes,  We  Love  "  firm  and  strong  form  for  the  gospel  he  wanted 
immediately  became  the  national  anthem.  to  preach,  and  shortly  after  we  hear  Brand's 

•'  vfiic^    nf    thimnpr    nralinv    forth    out    over    the 


lEN   YEARS  OF  GERMANY'S  CIVILIZING  WORK  IN  CHINA. 

npHE  German  Imperial  Navy  Department  railroai 

recently  submitted  to  the  Pariiamcnt  a  *'"''^  = 

I  concerning  the  development  of  the  The  enormous  progress  of  the  colony  is 

■Chou    district    (Germany's    colony'  in  best  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 


1899  to  UMIO.. 


Import!,  iDpor 

DOD-Cblneie.  Cblneae.         ■  Biparta. 

'  qf'^ilt^o  *i'^'2SS  !i['?§S'S^ 
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European  quart 
at  the  Augusta  ^ 
ter,  Ta-pau-tai 
people,  and  a 
section,  A  digi 
ment,  is  given  i 
The  city  has 

edifices,  hospital 
well  as  for  Chii 
and  a  slaughter- 
The  surroundii 
gienie  conditions, 
port)  and  a  sma 
wharves,  and  a 
tau  one  of  the 
Asia.  Both  bar 
Shantung  Railro; 
man  capital,  ai 
with  the  interic 
Tsingtau  has  ai 
among  China's 
shipping  of  prod 
increasing,  and 
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and  many  visitors  were  obliged  to  seek  accom-  progressed  so  far  that  its  first  mipib  have 

modations  m  private  houses.  ^^^^  ^^^.^  g^^l  ,^^j„^ri^„  Jj  ^^  ^ 

As  a  German  civilization  center,  Tsing-  tained  the  privilege  of  one  year's  militaiy 

tau  certainly  has  become  a  lasting  monu-  volunteer  service.     A  German  school   far 

ment  to  German  achievement.     In  the  first  girfs   vi^ill   be  established   in  April   of   the 

place  must  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  present  year. 

German  naval  surgeons  in  the  Chinese  hos-        tx  „,^  ^^i  ^„^J„^„    -.«u«  *i.-      -r- • 

pitals,  as  well  as  the  lively  patronage  which  ,„  "  ^  "f  °"."'^^«''  *«S  ^  ^3**'  1 

is  enjoyed  by  the  government  hospital  and  ^^onc/usion  how  ,t  was  po^iblc  to  attain  such 

its  staff  of  physicians  from  foreign  Euro-  J"*^"^'*  '"  ^^  «^°''*  sP?<=f  °*  *«>  J^'  >*  «»« 

pean  invalids.    The  most  important  task  of  °l  ^***"'  J"  ^^^  «P«='^  "°"0'  «"«i  "«J't  «* 

the  colony,  in  reference  to  bringing  Euro-  *"*^  "*^>  *^^  particular  stress  has,  fnwa  die 

pean    and    Chinese    civilizations   closer    to-  ^^"7  beginnmg,  been  laid  on  an  intelligent 

gether,    lies,    however,    in    the    educational  co-operation  of  the  government  officials  with 

field.    The  government  school  is  established  the  citizens,  particularly  commercial  circles, 

on  the  plan  of  a  German  "  Reform  College  "  both  in  the, colony  itself  and  in  the  mother 

(with  ninety-two  pupils),  and  has  already  country. 


CORPORATIONS  IN   MODERN  BUSINESS. 


B 


USINESS  was  done  originally  by  indi-  to  improve  the  same  uniformly,  to  the  benefit 

viduals  trading  w^ith  one  another;  then  of  the  consumer.     It  pays  hi^er  wages  and 

by  a  firm  of  two  or  more  individuals;  then  employs  more  men,  and  for  longer  periods, 

by  a  company;  then  by  a  cprporation,  and  than  ever  did  the  era  of  individual  competi- 

latterly  by  a  giant  corporation,  or  what  is  tion.     It  makes  general  business  conditions . 

usually  termed  a  "  trust."     Human  discov-  sounder,  and  business  steadier.     Firms  and 

eries  and  inventions  led  to  these  successive  partnerships  change;  corporations  run  coun- 

stages.     The   corporation   is  the  inevitable  ter  to  time.     It  surveys  a  wider  field  than 

result  of  an  expansion  in  trade.     Its  place  in  the    partnership    or    individual    trade,    can 

modern  business  is  discussed  by  Mr.  George  measure   the   demand   for   its  output   with 

W.  Perkins  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  greater  accuracy,  and,  consequently,  prevent 

American  Review,  the  accumulation  of  large  but  unnecessary 

In   the  first  stage   it  met  with  conflict,  stocks. 
This  led   to  consolidation, — and  the  trust.        As  yet  it  is  crude  and  imperfect.     It  is 

Its  most  useful  achievements  are  the  saving  only  in  the  formative  stage.    The  necessity 

of  waste  in  its  particular  line  of  business,  the  for  the  corporation  has  outrun  ability  to  noMn- 

utilization  of  by-products,  economy  in  manu-  age  it,  and  many  mistakes  have  resulted.  We 

facture  and  selling,  and  better  and  more  uni-  must  correct,  regulate,  and  control  it.  Many 

form  service.     It  has  developed  men  of  a  of  the  mistakes  occurred  throu^  a  failure  on 

higher  order  of  business  ability  than  ever  ap-  the  part  of  the  corporation's  managien  to 

peared  under  the  old  conditions,  and  elimi-  realize  that  they  were  not  in  business  as  in- 

nates  the  harm,  while  preserving  the  good,  dividuals,  but  as  the  servants  of  the  stodc- 

of  the  old-time  destructive  competition.  holders,  whom  they  were  obligated  to  serve 

Its  management  must  be  efficient, — it  must  honestly  and  faithfully;  and  further  thitni^ 

have  the  highest  order  of  ability  for  its  re-  mistaking  the  duty  they  owed  the  ^jeneral 

sponsible  posts,  and  the  one  supreme  test  for  public. 

such  service  is, — fitness.     "  Influence  "  is  a       Again,  it  is  hard  to  prevent  some  axrpm^ 

factor  of  little  weight   in  this  connection,  tion    managers    from    looking   at   questioot 

This  feature  of  the  corporation   gives  the  from  a  personal-gain  point  of  view  rather 

rising  generation  a  goal  to  strive  for,  since  than  from  that  of  a  community-of-inteieit 

the  head  of  a  great  trust,  in  receipt  of  a  principle.     The   danger-point   in   corponle 

princely  salary,  cannot  hand  over  his  position  development  is  not  found  in  the  largie  orgn- 

to  a  brainless  heir,  the  same  as  his  fortune,  izations.    It  is  more  likely  to  be  in  die  aoudl 

but  must  leave  the  choice  of  his  successor  to  institutions.    The  former  are  so  mudi  in  the  - 

the  corporation  itself.  public  eye  that  their  officers  are  im| 

It  also  tends  to  standardize  its  wares  and  with  their  semi-public  relations  and 


iiUfe^ 
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bilities.    This  gives  them  the  attitude  of  a  ton,  ciMnposed  of  practical  railroad  men,  for 

real  trustee,  an  impartial  judge,  an  intelli-  expert,  high-minded  supervision,  Mr.  Perkins 

gent,  well-posted,  and  fair  arbitrator  when  believes,  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  busi- 

dealing  with  matters  affecting  the  rights  of  ncss  interests  of  the  country.     It  would  do 

the  stockholders  and  of  the  public.     This  is  away  with  unintelligent,   inexperienced  ad- 

particularly   true   in  labor  questions.     The  ministration,  which  the  country  dreads.    The 

smaller  corporation  is  inclined  to  take  a  nar-  next     period     in     corporation     development 

rower  view  of  such  matters.  '  should  be  a  constructive  one, — constructive  ' 

Great    business    corporations,    says    Mr.  as  to  the  relations  of  the  corporation  to  its 

Perkins  in  the  article,  arc  great  trmteeships,  labor  and  the  public, — and  this  can  best  be 

and  they  would  be  attacked  less  if  this  were  accomplished  by  the  method  of  co-operation 

more    fully   known.     Corporations   of   the  with  supervision. 

future  must  serve  the  public,  deal  justly  with  The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  upon  us.  It 
labor,  and  induce  it  to  invest  its  savings  in  must  of  necessity  be  the  next  great  form  of 
the  enterprise.  "That  these  corporations,"  business  development  and  progress.  The 
says  he,  "  have  thus  become  not  only  vast  highly  developed  competitive  system  gave 
business  enterprises,  but  great  and  growing  ruinously  low  prices  at  one  time  and  unwar-  ' 
institutions  for  savings,  surely  imposes  a  new  rantedly  high  prices  at  another.  From  every 
and  more  sacred  responsibility,  not  only  upon  point  of  view  the  co-operative  principle  is  to 
corporation  managers,  but  upon  legislators  be  preferred.  It  is  more  humane,  more  up- 
as well."  lifting,  and,  with  proper  supervision,   must 

Public  supervision  of  corporate  affairs  by  provide  a  more  orderly  conduct  of  business, 

governmental  representatives  must  be  wel-  freer  from  failure  and  abuse,  guaranteeing 

corned.     The   writer   believes   this   should  better  wages  and  more  steady  employment  to 

come  through  the  federal  Government,  but  labor,  with  a  more  favorable  average  price  to 

disapproves  regulation  or  control  by  forty  or  the  consumer, — one  on  which  he  can  depend 

fifty  States  with  varying  usages,  laws,  etc.  in  calculating  his  living  expenses  or  making 

A  railroad  board  of  control  at  Washing-  his  business  plans. 


IS  TH 

A  BERLIN  physiolo 
who  has  just  pu 
pamphlet  concerning  h 
man  has  abused  his  sti 
logical  constitution,  ar 
son,  he  is  more  suscepti 
beings  of  former  times, 

"  In  many  people," 
viAving  Konig's  book, 
dent  degeneracy  of  the 
the  condition  is  transn: 
to  generation.  Dege 
the  natural,  not  to  si 
Konig  sees  a  proof  of  I 
ing  increase  of  cancel 
tributes,  in  great  measu 
of  modern  man.  He  ii 
in  diseases  of  the  heart 
the  pressure  of  blood 
the  arteries,  the  pressur 
to  excessive  activity  ol 
the  circulation ;  for  exi 
due  effort,  or  accelera 
mind  or  body. 

He  (Konig)  thinks 
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MAKING    ARTIFICIAL  GEMS. 

'^HE  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  arti-  monds  or  of  other  gems  need  occasion  their 

flcially  manufacturing  diamonds  makes  owners  no  fear  of  their  decrease  in  value. 

interesting  reading  of  an  article  on   **  Arti-  He  goes  on : 
ficial  Precious  Stones,"  by  Dr.  Otto  N.  Witt, 

professor    of    chemistry    in    the    Technische  ,  '^^^  artificial  m^ufacture  of  gems   has   to- 

ij     L     1    1       *  r^u     1  "1^     u  r>        •  °^y  Kone  so  far,  indeed,  that  it  can  support  and 

Hochschule  at  Charlottenburg,   Prussia,   re-  complement  the  yield  of  natural  stones   (which 

printed   in   the  Ne%v-1[  orker  Staats-Zeitung,  is  ever  becoming  smaller)  and  meet  our  growinj^ 

Precious    stones    the    professor    defines    as  need  of  luxury.     But  so  easy  and  simple  it  is 

**  minerals  which  are  at  the  same  time  dis-  "°^'  ,^"^    probably   hardly   ever    will    be,    that 

^.        .  1    J  ,       i_  .    ,  .^  ,  J  thereby  precious  stones  of  every  kind  should  be 

tinguished  by  their  beautiful  appearance  and  condemned  to  the  role  of  a  well-nigh  worthless 

by  ability  to  withstand  the  destructive  effects  bauble.    Even  the  artificial  stones  can  be  manu- 

of  continuous  use."    The  claim  of  the  famous  factured   only  on  condition  of  a   high  market 

French     chemist,     Moissan      (recently     de-  value  for  all  precious  stones. 

ceased) ,  to  haying  chemically  produced  the        p^^ty  vears  ago,  the  writer  says,  the  Eng- 

most  highly  prized  of  all  precious  stones,  the  y.^^i  chemist,  Greville  Williams,  succeeded  in 

diamond,  is  thus  discussed:  producing  from   the  mineral  beryl,   melted 

Moissan  found  in  examining  the  iron  meteor-  and  then  gradually  cooled,  stones  which  in 

ite  from  the  Diablo  Canon  some  colorless  little  outward    appearance    closely    resembled    the 

crystals    imbedded   in    the    iron,   and    which    on  ^„^«u:^« a  j*  ^'        •  u  j    l 

nearer    inspection    turned    out   to   be   tiny   dia-  fPPhire    and    were    distinguished    by    great 

monds.     As   now    such   meteorites    are   at   the  hardness  and  durability.     But  their  chemical 

moment  of  their  downfall  to  earth  in  a  state  of  composition  showed  them  to  be  artificial  and 

fiery  fluidity,  but  during  their  fall  quickly  cool,  ^heir  optical  properties  were  defective.    They 

Moissan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iron  of  ^.^^  i        'j  u  ^  -.•/:•  i  • 

this  meteoric  stone  had  contained  carbon   dis-  ^tood    midway    between  ^  artificial    precious 

solved,  which  in  the  rapid  cooling  had  not  been  stones  and   the  glass  imitations  of  precious 

able  to  separate  itself  in  the  form  of  graphite,  stones. 

as  the  carbon  dissolved  in  cast-iron  regularly        To-day,  however,  the  artificial  production 
does,  but  had  separated  itself  in  the  form  of  the      r  ^i         "L         j  ^u    i  •   j     j    ^  t%     e 

diamond.     Moissan  now  sought  to  produce  ar-  ^^  the  ruby  and  the  kindred  stones.  Professor 

tificially  similar  conditions  by  cooling  very  sud-  Witt  declares,  is  a  "  perfect  success."     He 

denly  molten  cast-iron  by  means  of  pouring  it  mentions  "...     the  artificial  rubies  and 

into  water  or  otherwise     The  "pigs"  of  iron  parti-colored  sapphires  which  a  Paris  manu- 

thus   obtained   he   then   dissolved    in   acid,   and  K    ^  u-i  •     i  i_  •  •        *  •"•"•** 

looked  in  the  residue  offered  for  the  diamonds  facturer  exhibited  at  the  expedition  of  190O, 

which  must  have  formed  if  his  hypothesis  was  and     which     created    a    justified     sensation 

correct.    He  really  succeeded  in  finding?  several  among  all  who  saw  them." 
colorless  transparent  little  granules,  which,  how- 
ever, were  so  small  that  they  became  visible  only        ^        ^      ^    ^        j  artificially  mano- 

when   greatly   enlarged    ""^^^  Jh;;^^"l>^J^^^^^^^  factured  stones  which  possessed  all  the  pr^Sl 

From  the  ^^y^tallization  form  of  these  granules  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^^^^^     ^^   ^  jj     ^^^^^^ 

(which    however    as   I   ^^"^^"f^^   .'"y^f/'   ^f,  them.     Of  the  manufacture  of  these  stones  for 

very   indistinct)    Moissan   concluded  that   what  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^.       ^^.^^  ^  jjj  ^ 

he   had  here  was  /^^^^"y  .<^^^^^^^  £.   .h.m^  ^^^er  did  the  French  chemist  and  mineralogist 

really  unassailable  proof  that  this  was  so,  chem-  yerneuil  publish  the  fact  that  he  was  the  dis- 

ical  ^"^If 'f/ was  how^^^^^^^     T/rfcte'r    of  The.^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  the  new  process,  which  in  its  dSanS^ 

count    of    the  ^Pi79f<^9P^c^  character    of    these  ^^^.^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Pj^^  described.     The  exhib- 

whettr  xfoissln^eany^Vodu^^^^^^  dlloX  hi  l^^o^fitl' w^fan  t^ 

himself  firmly  believed  that  he  did.  ^  8^"irer\\YLSrth'^^  S^S 

Dr.  Witt  then  adds:  "  But,  in  any  case,  in  number  of  years  the  well-known  Berlin  investi- 


purposes  we  are,  aiterwara,  as  oe-  he  has  developed  further  Verneuirs  process 

fore,  referred  to  the  agency  of  nature."     In  its  details,  so  that  now  the  manufacture  of  fault- 

the  professor's  opinion,  "  for  the  production  ^f  ^  rubies  and  white  sapphires  is  a  sure  process. 

"    ^ Vr  .1    1-           1          1         /      ^               ^  As  a  wholly  special  advance,  however,  which  the 

of  artificial  diamonds  we  have  for  the  present  gentlemen   mentioned   have   achieved   must  be 

but  small  prospect  of  success. '     While  the  mentioned  their  having  also  succeeded  in  ascer^ 

artificial  manufacture  of  some  precious  stones  taining  the  coloring  principle  of  the  blue  spinels, 

must  now  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  -^.i^^'Jil'S&rh^^^^^^^^^ 

fact,  and  is  gradually  becoming  perfected,  he  rarest  and  most  costly  forms  of  gems  have  be- 

explains  that  such  manufacture  either  of  dia-  come  accessible  to  us  artificially. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES   AND  THE  INVESTOR. 

**  \X/'HY  can't  you  describe  street-railway   preciated  by  reading  George  Garr  Henry's 

bonds  in  detail,  just  as  you  do  rail-    article  in  the  April  Syslem. 
road  lwnds?"_asked  a  reader  of  the  /nt;«(-       i„  ^^^er  to  determine  ihf  safely  of  a  street- 
men?  Bureau  in  this  magazine.  railway  company's  bonds  the  company  must  be 

In  answer  we  had  to  dwell  upon  the  spe-     subjected  to  a  threefold  examination, — physical, 
cial  character  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to    financial,  and  political. 

,h.  fonjing  of  .„  i„»llige„,  .pinion  upon  ..|l.^r "^ 'Z? 'S'.JllSlir ",« 
any  public-utility  security.  We  had  to  con-  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  possess  sufficient 
trast  this  special  knowledge  with  the  genera!  technical  knowledge  lo  render  his  investigation 
information  regarding  railroad  securities,  of  much  value.  For  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
„.hich  is  «  ,h,  hand  of  any  financial  ..ud™,  lf:L!i\l['S',',;fSXii'"^'.  K'SJ^ 
or  banker.  opinion  of  a  trained  engineer. 

The  reports  of  th«  railroads  to  State  and       In  most  cases  it  is  probably  found  that  the 
federal  authorities  are  fixed  and  minute  in    ^""^  issue  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  real  es- 
j..«'l     «  .(,...  ...'^kk^-i^™  ™,Jo  -.,„  k.  ^„™      ""^  ^"°  '"e  replacement  va  oe  of  the  physical 

detai  ,  so  that  neighboring  roads  can  be  com-    property,  ,1,^  balance  representing  a  capitaliza- 

pared  with  each  oth 

formed  that  one  is  a  b 

another,    or   is   less   I 

debt    in    proportion 

managed   more  effect 

money  for  repairs  to 

road-beds. 

But  what  use  .woul 
cost  per  mile  of  rur 
Broadway  with  the  oj 
'■  Main  Sf.eet  "  troll 
seat?  Clearly,  condii 
the  locality  in  each 
and  independent  inv« 
sition  would  be  neces 

Obviously  such  ai 
cannot  be  made  by  ev 
wants  to  buy  public-i. 
formation  must  prope 
banker  who  offers  the 
the  investor  can  do,— 
banking-house.  If  he 
record  of  dealing  in 
light,  and  other  publi 
has  recommended  to 
have  turned  out  wel 
then,  the  investor  shoi 
attention  to  the  statis 
sented  in  the  circulai 
rxPERT 

The  difficulty  and 
0(1  ch  inquiry  into  thi 
railway  company,  foi 
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The  first  takes  prosperity  or  courage;  the  sec-        Evidently  only  men  of  special  experience 

end  leads  to  bankruptcy.  and  integrity  can  be  trusted  to  learn  the  real 

It   IS  dirncult  to  measure   depreciation  accu-  .   n  i    !_•    j  •  e  -i 

rately,  but  a  safe  rule  is  to  write  off  lo  per  influences  behind  an  issue  of  street-railway 

cent,  of  gross  earnings  each  month   for  deprc-  or    other    public-utility    bonds.      But    when 

ciation.    In  this  way  the  charge  for  depreciation  these  facts  have  been  accurately  reported  to 

will  be  proportionate  to  the  traffic,  which  pro-  ^  conservative  banker,  and  when  the  banker 

vides  automatic  adjustment.  r    a     \  i  •     ^-r    i_»  j 

If  the  net  earnings,  after  making  this  allow-  ""as  them  such  as  to  justify  his  recommenda- 

ance   for  depreciation,   and   after  providing  all  tion  of  the  bond, — then  the  investor  is  right 

expenses   of   operation,   including  ordinary   re-  in  considering  the  bond  a  desirable  invest- 

pairs,  amount  lo  as  much  as  twice  the  interest  y^^^^  q{  J^s  kind 

charges  upon  the  bonds  outstanding,  it  is  prob-         t>     i  i  j  j        -l  i_      t_      j 

able  that  the  bond  may  be  taken  with  safety.  bankers  would  describe  such  a  bond  as  not 

readilv  convertible,  with  little  prospect  of 

POLITICS  ALSO  EN'TER.  appreciation  in   value,  but  with  unusuaUy 

Even  a  well-maintained  railway,  skilfully  high  yield,  considering  its  high  grade  of  safe- 
managed,  with  proper  franchises  and  small  ty.  In  other  words,  the  bond  pays  5  to  6 
debt,  may  still  make  trouble  for  Its  bond-  per  cent,  a  year,  which  is  more  than  could  be 
holders  If  It  stands  wrong  with  the  politicians  expected  from  almost  any  other  class  of  se- 
and  with  the  public.  The  Investigating  curlty  equally  as  safe ;  but  it  may  be  difficult 
bankers  must  estimate  the  probability  of  a  to  turn  into  cash  in  a  hurry,  rarely  being 
low- fare  campaign,  perhaps  for  political  rea-  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  (unless  it 
sons  only.  The  attitude  of  the  Legislature  is  a  convertible  bond)  it  lacks  speculative 
on  franchise  renewal  must  be  taken  into  ac-  possibilities  of  great  rise  in  value.  Many  in- 
count,  and  also  the  ability  of  the  railway's  vestors,  however,  are  not  influenced  by  these 
lawyers  to  defend  It  from  fraudulent  damage  tw-o  latter  considerations,  and  should  not  be. 
suits.  Moreover,  the  general  feeling  of  the  For  them  the  public-utility  bond,  investigated 
public  toward  the  management  Is  a  tangible  and  recommended  by  the  banker  of  reputa- 
asset  or  liability,  according  as  the  road  has  tion,  ranks  high  as  an  income-producing  se- 
given  satisfaction  or  aroused  enmity.  curlty. 


MINING   PROPOSITIONS   FOR  THE   SMALL  INVESTOR. 

**  T    NOTICE  that  you   *  knock  '  mining  Here  is  a  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the 

propositions   in  all  shapes."     Thus  editor  of  the  Financial  Record: 

the   president   of   an  Alaskan   mining  com-  jhere  have  been  over  150,000  mining  compa- 

pany  wrote  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  re-  nies  organized  and  incorporated  in  the  United 

cently,   in   remonstrance.     He  felt  that  his  States.     A  full  Hst  of  dividend  companies,  in  ' 

own  mine  should   form  an  exception,  since  ^^^^^^  ?"  ^^f  F^^It'-'ITc^A^  ''°P^'"  ""^ISP  • 

,            Li          J    V  companies  of  the  United  States  arc  reported. 

Its  management  was  honorable  and  its  ore  ^XxoyNs  that  there  are  less  than  one  hundred  div- 

beds  promising.     He  asked  aid  to  secure  the  idend-paying  mining  companies  in  the  United 

small   amount  of  capital  which   he  deemed  States  at  the  present  time.    One  producer  out 

necessary  for  Its  development.  °^  ^5oo  is  a  very  small  percentage. 

It  was  one  tiling  to  endeavor  to  bring  this  How  painfully   inadequate  a   percentage 

mine  president  Into  touch  with  responsible  this  is  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with 

bankers  who  are  Interested  in  such  proposi-  railroad  stock.     Last  year  it  was  computed 

tions;  it  would  be  quite  another   thing  to  that  two-thirds  of  the  railroad  stock  in  the 

allow  the  stock  of  such  a  company  to  be  of-  hands  of  the  public  was  returning  dividends 

fered  to  readers  of  the  Remew  of  Reviews,  to  the  owners.    This  is  about  one  thousand 

No  matter  how  high   the   integrity  of   the  times  the  proportion  of  dividend-paying  min- 

management,  or  how  rich  the  ore,  there  is  no  ing  stocks! 

getting  away  from  the  fact  that  his  company  What  gambler  would  bet  his  money  on  a 

does  not  own  a  "  mine,"  strictly  speaking,  turn  of  a  card  or  a  throw  of  dice  which 

but  a  "  prospect."    To  buy  stock  in  a  pros-  mathematicians  had  proved  was  possible  only 

pect  cannot  be  other  than  a  pure  speculation,  once  in  1500  times?    The  purchaser  of  the 

Only  a  few  mining  companies,  steady  divi-  average   mining  stock   in    the   development 

dend-payers,  have  qualified  for  the  investment  stage,  however,  would  seem  to  be  taking  just 

class.  about  such  a  position. 
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direct  recommendation.  Only  an  extraordi-  facilities  were  provided.  Just  at  present  the 
nary  showing  could  justify  this  confidence,  company  is  being  much  criticised  for  the  ex- 
English  students  of  finance  are  noted  for  penditure  of  $100,000,000  or  so  necessary 
their  painstaking  and  cautious  examination  before  its  trains  can  run  from  Jersey  City, 
of  all  the  factors  entering  into  an  investment  underneath  Manhattan  Island,  to  Long  Is- 
proposition.  The  two  articles  in  the  Statist  land,  and  so  to  New  England.  Certainly  it 
which  culminated  in  the  conclusion  repeated  will  be  some  years  before  sufficient  new  busi- 
above  considered  not  only  the  satisfactory  ness  can  be  handled  at  a  profit  to  pay  interest 
net  earnings  for  1907,  which  left  the  railroad  and  dividends  on  this  enormous  sum.  Yet  to 
with  $11,000,000  after  it  had  paid  $7  on  the  reader  of  Air.  Moody's  illuminating  arti- 
every  share  of  stock ;  but  a  study  was  also  cle  even  such  a  gigantic  extension  as  this  does 
made  of  the  situation  for  the  future.  This  not  seem  out  of  line  with  the  progressiveness 
the  Statist  thinks  is  favorable,  pointing  to  shown  by  the  president,  Alexander  J.  Cas- 
earnings  for  the  railroad  in  1909  **  nearly,  if  satt,  and  the  other  managers  who  have 
not  quite,  as  large  as  they  were  in   1907."  brought  the  road  to  its  leading  position. 

The  economic  conditions  supporting   this  In  short,  for  the  greatest  railroad  of  the 

opinion  are  somewhat  as  follows:  The  prob-  world,  centering  in  the  wealthiest  section  of 

ability  that  in  January,  1908,  the  check  to  America,  the  vital  issue  is  still  to  keep  ahead 

trade  was  m  its  most  severe  stage;  the  pros-  of  the  times.     Mr.   Moody  illustrates  this 

pect    for    a   better    maintenance    of    freight  situation: 

rates  than   during  former  panics,   when   re-  The   major   part   of   the    Pennsylvania   lines 

bates  and  secret  rate-cutting  were  common  traverse   five  of  the   richest  and  most  rapidly 

practices,    and    the    reasonable    chance    that  growing  States  in  the  Union,  in  respect  to  both 

npi'fhpr  nnh*tiV«;  nnr  rron«;  will  make  TQ08  a  Popu^ation  and  wealth.    These  States  are  New 

neither  politics  nor  crops  will  make  1900  a  j^^^^^^   Pemisylvania,   Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUi- 

disastrous  year.  nois.     They  embrace  at  the  present  time  over 

Finally,   the  management  of  the  railway  one-quarter    of    the    population    of    the    entire 

itself  is  known  to  be  admirable  in  efficiency  country,  and  the  total  wealth  within  the  borders 

«»,j  «^r.«r.r«,r      Ai..««j.,  ♦!,-  ^«ii;«o,  r.a  \^  .-o  ^f  thcse  States  as  reported  in  1904  by  the  Cen- 

and  economy.    Already  the  falling  off  in  re-  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^  j„  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ceipts  IS  being  met  by  the  cutting  down  of  total  reported  for  the  entire  wealth  of  the  na- 

expenses  in   a  striking  manner.      Material,  tion.    Since  1850,  when  the  record  of  the  Penn- 

fuel,   and   labor  ought   to  be   cheap   during  sylvania  Railroad  first  began,  the  population  in 

^rsr^Q   "  nrko..-f^ ..<«'»  o«„c,  4.u«  Q4^*:.*   "  ir.^  ^ii  these  States  has  grown  from  6.500,000  to  over 

1908.     Therefore,    says  tht  Statist,     for  all  ^3,000,000,  and  the  recorded  wealth   from  $2,- 

these  reasons  vve  anticipate  that  the  company  000,000,000  to  nearly  $33,000,000,000.    The  Pitts- 
may  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  main-  burg  district  has  developed  within  forty  years 
taining  its  7  per  cent,  dividend,  and  that  it  ([?"i   a   small    industrial  center   on   the   Ohio 
should  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  making  S^l^ef^id^l^Lr^'n^ 
6  per  cent,  distributions.  the  cities   of   New   York,    Philadelphia,    Balti- 

ifFFPTMr   AMFAH  ni?  TH p  TiivfFQ  "^°^^'  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

KEEPING  AHEAD  OF  THE  TIMES.  g^.    Louis,    and    the   rest    have   all   more    than 

The  motto  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  doubled   in  population   since  the   Pennsylvania 

I  U11-  4.  'u^  iiu  u  lines  began  to  extend  beyond  the  borders  of 
for  half  a  century  might  well  have  been  ^^eir  original  State,  and  the  property  values  in 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  times,  the  great  cities   which   the   Pennsylvania  lines 

The  aggressiveness  and  imagination  of  the  either  penetrate  or  pass  through  have  shown  al- 

road's   managers   are   graphically   shown   by  most  fabulous  increases  within  the  past  decade. 

T  u     TIT      1  »     u*  *     •     1       *•  1     •      nf     J  >  In  view  of  all  this  it  should  not  be  a  matter 

John  Moody  s  historical  article  in  Moody  s  ^f  ^^^j^,  ^^at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 

Magazine,     During  the  hfty  years  since  the  never  gone  through   a   single  year   since   i860 

first    through    train    was    run    to    Pittsburg  without  the  payment  of  a  dividend ;  that  in  this 

from  Philadelphia  without  transfer  of  pas-  period  it  has  paid  out  upward  of  $300,000,000 

o«««-...«  *u^  .^;L«^«  Uo^  i^^^^^^^A  (^^^  «iw>„«.  "*  cash  to  its  shareholders,  and  that  it  has  been 

sengers  the  mi  eage  has  increased  from  about  enabled  during  the  past  nine  years  alone  to  turn 

350  to  more  than  ii,CXX),  and  the  combined  back  into  the  property  out  of  its  earnings  for 

earnings  have  reached  nearly  $327,000,000,  improvements  and  sinkiuK  funds  over  $&,ooo,- 

— an  amount  not  even  approached  by  any  «»  ^"^  still  leave  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  of 

^*k««      -1       J        4.                                        J        J  $25,000,000.     Since  1864  the  actual  profits  of  the 

other  railroad  system.  ^                    , ,          ^  operated  lines  alone,  not  inclining  any  of  the 

This  extraordinary  income  could  not  have  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  nor  any  of  the  sepa- 

been   earned   unless  the  company  had   con-  rately  operated  lines  in  the  East,  have  exceeded 

sistently    discounted    the    future,— unless    it  $i,oooo<»,ooo     The  figures  could  they  be  read- 

II  "^  ^  Ml.  ^  /r  !_•  i_  j'j  .  uy  obtained,  of  all  the  controlled  lines  as  well, 
had  spent  millions  on  traffic  which  did  not  ^o^ij  undoubtedly  give  results  several  hundred 

exist  but  which  was  ready  to  exist  as  soon  as  million  dollars  greater  than  this. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

THOREAU,   OUR    FIRST  GREAT    "NATURE" 
WRITER. 

It  is  now  foriy-six  years  since  the  death  of 
Thoreau,  our  most  famous  observer  of  nature 
and  out-of-door  Ufe.  He  was  greally  appre- 
ciated within  the  little  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends  near  Boston,  but  his  fame  was  small  in- 
deed at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  pub- 
lished only  two  books.  Now  we  have  this  beau- 
tiful and  defitiite  edition  of  his  writings  in 
twenty  volumes  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  It 
is  not  often  that  nine-tenths  of  the  literary 
work  of  a  famous  author  is  posthumous.  For- 
tunately, the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Thoreau 
had  been  preserved,  and  after  his  death  three  or 
four  volumes  appeared.  The  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
Thoreau's  journals,  as  a  great  literary  mine, 
were  recently  discovered  for  the  purposes  of  edit- 
ing and  publishing.  He  had  kept  the  most  care- 
ful journals  from  1837  to  1861,  and  these  con- 
tained not  only  his  observations  from  day  to 
day  on  all  sorts  of  things  in  life  and  nature 
about  him,  but  the  meditations  due  to  his  varied 
reading  and  his  interest  in  matters  literary,  so- 
cial, ethical,  and  indeed  on  all  subjects.  Mr. 
Bradford  Torrey,  as  editor  of  these  journals,  is 
entitled  to  praise  and  thanks.  The  pliotographic 
illustrations  scattered  through  the  volumes  are 
due  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Herbert  Glea- 
son,  and,  like   Mr.  Torrcy's  work,   that  of  Mr.  '-^^ 

Gleason   is  a   real   contribution  to  the  total  re-  .   .        . 

suit.  This  publication  in  uniform  style  of  line  his  opinion  in  an  exceedingly  mteresting 
Thoreau's  journal,  along  with  his  other  well-  chapter  m  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  geo- 
known  writings,  such  as  "  Walden "  and  "A  graphical  location,  which  has  throughout  its 
Week  on  the  Concord  rnd  Merrimack  Rivers,"  history  made  this  pcmnsula  an  expense  and  no 
is  a  marked  event  in  the  history  of  American  special  benefit  to  Mexico,  would  make  it  of  the 
literature,  for  it  firmly  establishes  the  position  highest  value  to  the  United  States, 
of  an  author  whose  fame  has  rested  heretofore  A  unique  and  interestmg  publication  is  V  The 
as  much  upon  personal  traditions  as  upon  the  Canal  Zone  Pilot, '  a  handbook  published  at 
too  slender  basis  of  his  published  writings.  We  Panama  by  A.  Bienkowski  and  sub-titled  '  A 
have  now  in  these  twenty  volumes  the  full  justi-  Guide  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  a  Oassi- 
lication  of  his  sequestered  but  active  intellectual  ned  Business  Directory."  A  good  deal  of  inter- 
jif(_  esting   historical   matter   about   the    Isthmus    is 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL.  included  and  some  illustrations  (generally  poorly 

T     "Tu     >.  .u         I  r  rt       ■■./!>     r   crj        printed,  however),  supplement  the  text. 

spirited    historical    sketch    of    the    little-known        Volume  V.  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History 
land  of  Lower   ("Baja")   California  from  the     (Macmillan)    treats    of    "The    Age    of    Louis 


days  of  Cortex  to  the  present.    He  recounts  to  XIV."    It  will  be  remembered  that  these  vol- 

the  accompaniment  of  some  interesting  illustra-  umes  are  not   being   issued   in   their   numerical 

tions    from    photographs    the    history    of    the  order,  the  one  preceding  this  having  been  Vol- 

ancient  missions  and  describes  the  mines  and  ume  X.    The  present  volume  treats  of  the  abso- 

(he  physical,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  lutistic  idea  in  European  history.    The  Grand 

country.    There  is  an  extensive  bibliography  and  Monarch,  say  the  editors  in  their  preface,  though 

an    introduction    by    Cyrus    C.    Adams,    of    the  endowed   with   some   truly   royal   qualities,   was 

American  (jeographical   Society.     The  long  so<  himself  "  no  great  statesman  and  nothing  of  a 

joum  of  our  battleship  fleet  in  Magdalena  Bay  general."     His  monarchy  was  not  his   creation, 

has  made  this  "  land  that  reaches  down  toward  but  "  was  without  real  initiative  and  no  intel- 

Panama "  a  region  of  considerable  interest  to  lectual  effort  associated  with  his  reign  was  doe 

modem  Americans,    Mr.  North  delicately  sug-  to  his  personal  inspiration."    On  the  other  hand, 

gests  the  question.  Shall  the  United  Stales  pur-  the  system  of  absolute  government  which  he 

chase  Lower  California?  and  proceeds  to  out-  carried  on  through  more  than  half  a  century. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

and  to  which  "all  the  activities  of  the  French 
nation  were  consistently,  though  not  without 
struggles,  accommodated,  was  diaracteristic  of 
the  whole  age  of  which  he  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure."  A -large  portion  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, also,  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  whole  series,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  notices 
of  other  volumes,  is  being  edited  by  Drs.  A.  W. 
Ward  and  G.  W.  Prothero  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Leathes. 

A  volume  which  can  be  profitably  read  at  the 
same  time  as  Lord  Cromer's  "  Modern  Egypt," 
noticed  in  our  pages  last  month,  is  "  Egypt  and 
"  Its  Betrayal"  (Grafton  Press),  by  Dr.  Elbert  E. 
Farman,  former  United  States  Consul- General 
at  Cairo,  being,  as  he  says,  an  account  of  the 
couniry  during  the  periods  of  Ismail  and  Tewfik 
Pasha  and  of  how  England  acquired  a  new  em- 
pire.   The  volume  is  illustrated. 

Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea  has  supplemented  his 
elaborate  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  " 
with  a  volume  on  "  The  Inquisition  in  the  Span- 
ish Dependencies"  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Lea  shows 
that  in  the  colonial  tribunals  the  Inquisition  was 
at  its  worst  as  a  portion  of  the  governmental 
system  and  so  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  failure  of  the  Spanish  colonial  policy.  away  diplomatic  secrets,  to  convey  to  us  a  great 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolffs  "Rambling  deal  of  the  "  atmosphere "  surrounding  the  lega- 
RecolIections"(Macmillan,— two  volumes), while  tions  of  the  great  powers  in  the  European  capi- 
lilerally  true  lo  its  title,  possesses  a  certain  co-    'als. 

herence  resulting  from  the  personality  of  the  Anpther  volume  of  reminiscence,  also  from  the 
author  and  his  manner  of  telling  his  experiences,  press  of  the  Mae  mi  Hans,—"  Leaves  from  the 
It  is  charmingly  written,  and  when  Sir  Henry's  Notebooks  of  Lady  Dorothy  Neville."— is  full  of 
long  career  in  the  British  diplomatic  service,  par-  fascina'.  ng  personalia  of  the  fascinating  Lady 
ticularly  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  is  remembered,  Nevii.  Rather  interestingly,  passages  in  the 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  the  two  diary  .jt-ted  (the  book  is  edited  by  Lady  Doro- 
volumes  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  thy's  son,  Ralph  Neville)  refer  appreciatively  to 
reading.     The  author  manages,  without  giving    Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff's  book  just  mcn- 

The  publication,  some  months  ago,  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne  "  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  France  and  England  on  account  of  the  his- 
torical value  of  tiie  memoirs  as  well  as  for 
their  literary  charm.  The  work  is  now  -com- 
plete in  three  volumes,  covering  the  period  from 
'  1781  to  1830.  and  is  edited  from  the  original 
manuscript  by  Charles  Nicoullaud  (Scribners). 
The  second  volume  covers  the  four  years-  from 
181S  to  1819,  including  the  Comtesse's  personal 
experiences  during  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  and  her  life  in  England,  where  her  father. 
was   French   Ambassador.     The  third  volume 

f;ives  a  fine  eyewitness  description  of  the  revo- 
ution  of  i830,.^hkh  made  Louis  Philippe  king. 
Another  wort  oi  reminiscence  and  biography, 
in  a  historical  setting  is  "A  Princess  of  In- 
trigue" (Putnams, — two  volumes),  by  H.  Noel 
Williams.  It  is  an  account  of  the  plotting  and 
vanities  of  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Dtich- 
ess  of  Longueville.  The  Duchess,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  one  of  the  three  French  women 
who.  Cardinal  Mazarin  once  declared,  were  quite 
capable  of  governing  the  country  or  of  sending 
it  to  destruction. 

An  English  rendering  of  Jules  Le  Maitre's 

biography  and  study  of  Rousseau  ("  Jean  Jacques 

Rousseau,"  McGure  Publishing  Company)  dis- 

SIR   HENRY  RBUMUOND  WOLFF.  claims  the  intention  Of  being  a  critical  biography. 

(Wtiose   "  RambllDK  Etecol lections  "  bave  Juit  been    It  is,  sa^  the  author,  a  history  of  his  septiments. 

pnbllibed.)  A  reading  of  the  English  version   (by  Jeanne 
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Mairet)  indicates  (hat  the  French  Academician 
has  actually  accomplished  his  intention  of  stat- 
ing his  ideas  "  simply  and  clearly,  in  a  tone 
which  is  generally  that  of  a  somewhat  careful 


"The  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown,"  edited  by 
his  son  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Forrest  (Macmillan), 
contain  some  interesting  letters  from  Ruskin. 
Thackeray,  4nd  other  literary  Englishmen  of 
the  first  half  of  the  past  century. 

The  English  and  American  biographical  vol- 
umes which  go  under  the  general  title  of  Who's 
Who  {"  Who's  Who,"  Black,  London,  Macmil- 
lan, New  York;  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  A. 
N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago)  for  the  current  year, 
have  come  to  hand.  The  next  issue  of  the 
American  volume  will  be  in  1910,  so  that  the 
present  issue  is  for  two  years.  The  English 
manual  has  a  long  and  dignified  hiiitory  and  its 
present  issue  maintains  its  high  character.  The 
issue  for  1908  contains  2039  pages.  '■  Who's 
Who  in  America,"  founded  nine  years  ago,  has 
a  new  editor, — Mr.  Albert  Nelson  Marquis,  of 
the  Marquis  Company  which  bring  out  the  work. 
This  latest  volume, — of  2271  pages,  with  li^ls 
and  indexes, — contains  [6,,i95  names.  .\.  new 
feature  is  the  geographical  index,  which  groups 
according  to  Slate  and  city  or  town  the  names 
in  the  main  body  of  the  work. 


doubt  as  to  the  future.  Not  only  are  the  iKoplc 
of  the  United  States  devettrping  an  appreciation 
of  music,  but  they  are  also  learning  a  great  deal 
about  music  from  the  historical,  biographical, 
and  literary  standpoints.  The  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  really  know  something  about  the  great 
composers  and  about  the  standard  operas  is  now 
very  considerable.  Nothing  else  but  such  a  state 
of  growing  musical  taste  and  cultivation  could 
justify  a  publishing  scheme  so  extensive,  ann  sj 
perfect  in  its  appeal  to  those  who  care  for  the 
best,  as  "  The  Musicians'  Library,"  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company 
(Boston).  About  forty  volumes  of  this  library 
have  already  been  issued,  each  one  of  them  com- 
plete in  itself.  They  are  of  standard  folio  size, 
of  high  excellence  in  typography,  printing, 
paper,  and  binding,  and,  more  important  than 
that,  they  are  surprisingly  satisfactory  in  their 
editing.  Each  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
masterpieces  either  of  song  or  of  piano  music, 
grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  adequately 
a  single  composer,  or  else  to  conform  to  some 
other  scheme  of  logical  association.  Each  vol- 
ume, furthermore,  gives  what  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  the  musical  selections 
themselves,  namely,  a  critical  introduction  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  a  real  contribution  to 
musical  literature,  written  in  every  case  by  some 
one  thoroughly  qualified.  For  example,  the  vol- 
ume contaming  twenty  piano  compositions  of 
Mozart  is  edited  by  Carl  Reinecke,  who  is  the 
foremost  interpreter  of  Mozart's  works.  The 
volume  containing  forty  songs  of  Brahms  is 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Huneker,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral other  volumes  devoted  respectively  to  the 
songs  of  Franz,  Schumann,  Schubert,  and 
others.     There  are  several  volumes  of  selections 


The  growth  of  (he  country 
if  it  were  to  be  shown  by  one  thing  only,  might 
best  be  demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the 
supply  of  songs  and  instrumental  printed  music 
found  in  familiar  use  on  the  piano  in  the  home 
of  the  average  family  of  education  and  culture. 
The  progress  of  twenty  or  thirtjr  years  as  thus 
indicated  has  been  so  great  that  it  can  leave  no 


■HE  COUNTESS  DE  BOIGKE  WHEN  SHE  WAS  ONE  OF 
THE    MOST    POWERFUL    WOMEN    IN    EUKOFE. 

The  de  Bolgne  "  Uemolra  "  In  Eagiisb  tranilatioD 
bave  rceeDtly  appeared.) 
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CatbullcistD.") 


ject  has  already  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Allen  in 
the  Review  op  Reviews  for  May,  1906.  W'bile 
this  study  of  school  conditions  originated  several 
years  ago  in  New  York  City  and  residled  in 
showing  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  was  failing  through  the  lack  of  proper  busi- 
ness inclhod^  to  make  the  most  of  funds  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  a  %t<:at.  many  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  study  leads  are  equally 
applicable  to  school  conditions  in  other 
Boardsof  cdi 


DISCUSSIONS  OF  PRBSBNT-DAV  SBLlOtOH. 

Dr,  Newman  Smyth's  studitts  of  the  dcimtnan>: 
religious  tendencies  of  our  day  and  generation, 
which  has  just  come  from  the  Scribners  under 
the  title  "  Passing  Protestantism  and  Coming 
"  Catholicism,"  is  a  very  suggestive  and  thought- 
provoking  book.  The  author  considers  tht; 
"passing"  of  Protestantism,  "Mediating  Mod- 
ernism," and  the  "coming"  of  Cathohcism.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant  church 
convinces  him  that  that  institution  has  lost  its 
religious  authority,  that,  having  long  ago  accom- 
plished its  great  work  of  freeing  the  human 
mind,  its  end  is  already  in  sight  This  same 
condition  Is  equally  true  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
he  holds-  The  reconciler  of  the  two.  Dr.  Smyth 
believes,  is  to  be  Modernism,  condemned  of  Pope 
:.\\A  preacher  and  little  understood  by  the  world 
.:!  large,  of  which,  however,  this  author  gives  a 
viry  lucid  and  interesting  account.  A  possible 
future  union  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
on  a  new  basis  into  one  united  Christian  church 
i>  the  thought  that  dominates  this  book. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  views  as  to  the 
functions  and  mission  of  the  Oiristlan  church 
have  become  fairly  well  known  through  previous 
publications.  His  new  book,  "The  Church  and 
ilodem  Life"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  co- 
ordinates and  enforces  those  views.  A  new 
reformation,  he  holds,  is  needed  in  our  time  to 
•joilng  bring  society  to  Clirist  as  a  social  savior,  jtist 
as  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
required  to  bring  the  individual  to  Christ  as  a 
personal  savior.  He  docs  not  admit  that  the 
work  of  Protestantism  is  ended. 


ESSAYS  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 


"  What  will  the  world  be  like  when  its  state 
is  really  a  socialist  oneP"  This  question  H.  G. 
Wills  sets  himself  to  answer  in  his  new  book: 
■New  Worlds  for  Old"  (Macmillan).  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Wells  temporarily  forsakes  his  role 

.   ...    of  a  writer  of  fantastic  romances  and  sets  forth 

md  school  officers  his  i<lea  in  his  own  clear  style  of  what  the  future 
throughout  the  country  will  find  in  this  report  socialistic  state  is  to  be, 
many  suggestions  that  may  be  adopted  with  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Hutchinson's  treatise  on  "The 
profit.  The  committee  did  not  confine  its  in-  Limit  of  Wealth"  (Macmillan)  Is  another  at- 
vestigalions  to  New  York  City,  hut  examined  tempt  at  forecasting  the  social  millennium.  Mr. 
the  reports  of  100  cities  with  a  view  to  indicat-  Hutchinson  would  put  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
1  what  respects  they  actually  aid  in  school     dividual  accumulation  of  riches,  but  would  limit 


economy  and  admini; 

Perhaps  the  most  advanced  public  library  in 
the  United  Slates  in  the  matter  of  direclintj  chil- 
dren's reading  is  the  Carneeic  Library  of  Pitts- 
burg, which  has  just  brouglit  out  a  new  edition 
catalogue  of  books  for  the  U'c  of  the  first 


the  amount  that  each  man  should  have  for  pur- 
poses of  purely  personal  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Hutton  Webster,  professor  of  sociology 
and  anihro|>ology  in  the  (jniversity  of  Nebraska, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  "  Primitive  Secret  So- 
(Macmillan),  in  which  he  discusses  the 


eight  grades  in  ihe  Pittsliut^  schiKils.     In  the  significance  of  the  data  collected  In  recent  years 

prepar.'itiiiii   of   this   caiaioRUc   the   library   staff  by  investigators  in  Australia,  Melanesia,  Africa, 

has  li.id  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  the  and  North  America.     Much  of  this  information 

public  schools,  and  the  work  as  it  stands  has  the  regarding  initiation  ceremonies  and  other  c 


cordial  approval  of  the  Pittsburg  .school  princi- 
pals and  the  city  superintendent.  Librarians  and 
teachers  in  other  cities  will  surely  find  this  list 
of  books  helpful  in  their  work. 


rites   found   among   savage   and   barbarous 

munities  will  be  entirely  new  to  those  read- 
ers who  have  never  had  access  to  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  recent  discoveries. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Season     ^^  ^^^^  "^^  oiteti  ill  our  his-  management  contributed  much   toward  the 

.5r«-„      ^^^y  ^^^^^^  the  convention  sea-  great  success  of  the  meeting.     It  was  the 

son  in  a  Presidential  year  with-  general  feeling  that  the  people  of  the  States 

out  finding  the  atmosphere  charged  with  the  had  been  wise  and  sensible  in  choosing  for 

spirit  of  partisan  or  factional  strife.     This  their  governors  men  of  sense,  ability,  and 

year  there  is  remarkably  little  controversy  public  spirit, 
of  a  deep-seated  nature.     The  parties  are 

not  in  sharp  array  against  one  another,  sec-  j.^  ^^^  ^^  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
tional  feeling  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  James  J.  Hill  made  influential 
the  factional  troubles  within  the  great  *'****  addresses,  one  upon  ore  and  coal 
parties  are  far  less  serious  than  they  have  as  national  resources,  and  the  other  upon  the 
often  been  in  the  past.  The  most  striking  need  of  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
characteristic  of  the  great  gathering  at  the  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  was  active  and  help- 
White  House  last  month  was  the  genuine  ful  throughout  the  conference  and  made  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  that  pre-  closing  address  commending  thoroughly  the 
vailed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  policies  of  forest  preservation,  waterway  im- 
When  it  is  nsmembered  that  this  assemblage  provement,  irrigation,  and  agricultural  de- 
of  governors  and  other  representative  men  velopment  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
was  held  in  the  closing  days  of  the  long  ministration  has  been  so  notably  identified 
session  of  a  term  of  Congress  infmediately  and  which  henceforth  will  be  fostered  as 
preceding  the  national  party  conventions,  its  national  movements  by  progressive  leaders 
unity  has  additional  significance  and  serves  of  all  parties.  Distinguished  practical  and 
to  illustrate  the  very  unusual  state  of  mind  scientific  experts  discussed  forest  resources, 
that  prevails  throughout  the  country.  supplies  of  ores,  coal,  and  natural  gas,  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  rivers  for  better 
y.^^  The  object  of  the  conference  was  navigation,  for  development  of  water-power, 
White  House  to   promote   policies   and   move-  and  for  prevention  of  damage  through  over- 

onference,  j^^^^^  f^^  ^^^  Conservation  of  flow  and  through  the  erosion  of  soils.  Irri- 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Pre-  gation,  swamp  drainage,  and  other  problems 
sident  Roosevelt  had  invited  all  the  gover-  haying  to  do  with  the  full  utilization  of  our 
nors  of  the  States  and  Territories,  each  of  landed  domain  were  suitably  discussed. 
whom  was  authorized  to  select  three  men  The  President  declared  that  this  great  con- 
from  his  State  as  additional  members  of  the  ference  could  not  and  would  not  have  been 
conference.  The  President  also  directly  in-  held  but  for  Mr.  Giflord  Pinchot,  the  in- 
vited a  number  of  other  men,  for  reasons  valuable  expert  and  administrator  whom  we 
of  personal  distinction  and  fitness  or  as  rep-  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  charge  of  our 
resenting  organizations  interested  in  the  national  forest  reservations.  Among  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conference.  Nearly  practical  results  of  the  conference  may  be 
all  of  the  governors  were  present  on  this  noted  the  firm  establishment  in  the  country's 
historic  occasion,  which  began  on  May  13  appreciation  and  support  of  Mr  Pinchot's 
and  lasted  three  days.  The  President  was  splendid  work.  The  many-sided  undertak- 
never  more  impressive  than  in  his  opening  ings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
address,   and   his  unfailing  tact  and   gpod  strongly   endorsed   by  the  conference,   and 
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Secretary  Wilson,  who  has  no\v  served  near-    nors, — notably Blanchard, of  Louisiana;  Folk, 

ly  twelve  years  in  the  cabinet,  might  well  of  Missouri;  Glenn,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
have  felt  that  the  mafjniiicent  work  carried  Willson,of  Kentucky, — were  especially  active 
on  under  the  various  bureaus  which  pertain  and  valuable  members  of  the  conference; 
to  his  department  was  obtaining  the  na-  and  they  are  men  who  would  count  for 
tion's  reaignitiun  as  standing  in  the  first  much  in  any  political  or  deliberative  body, 
rank  of  the  Government's  important  projects.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  the  Democratic 
Furthermore,  all  those  identified  with  the  Governor  of  a  Republican  State,  and  the 
movement  for  a  large  and  comprehensive  Western  and  Northwestern  governors  in 
improvement  of  the  navigable  waterways  of  general,  appeared  in  the  conference  as  men 
the  country  had  rejLson  to  feel  that  this  con-  of  ready  resources  and  marked  qualities  of 
ference  was  the  most  valuable  of  any  that  leadership.  While  national  policies  and 
has  ever  been  held  in  its  relation  to  their  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
movement.  States  against  the  undue  waste  of  its  natural 

resources  are   imperatively  needed,   there    is 
A  Broup       '"''^  character  and  ability  of  the    also  room  in  every  State  for  a  supplementary 
0/  mm     who    were     serving    their    activity  as  respects  matters  of  public  interest 

e  oitrnota.  ^j.^j^^  ^^  governors  were  re-  that  have  a  local  rather  than  a  national  or 
marked  upon  !iy  all  who  attended  the  con-  interstate  character.  Thus,  while  fully  en- 
ference,  and  furnished  a  fresh  argument  for  dorsing  the  policy  of  national  forest  reserves, 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  di-  the  governors  of  a  number  of  the  States  an- 
rect  vote  of  the  people.  The  Southern  gover-    nounced  their  purpose  to  appoint  State  fores- 

trj'  commissions  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  New  York  and  several 
other  States, 

. ,„„,     The   conference    dealt 

Practical  .,  .  .        n 

sainfr  7«iii  very  happily  with  all 
™  *""  °'  attempts  to  raise  the 
issue  as  between  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual States.  It  was  a  practical 
conference,  dealing  with  actual 
subjects,  and  it  did  not  allow  itself 
to  be  confused  by  attempts  to  bring 
forward  merely  academic  distinc- 
tions. The  President  wished  to 
have  things  done,  and  was  ready 
to  welcome  State  activity  in  so  far 
as  it  ccjuld  proceed  effectively. 
The  Southern  governors,  mean- 
while, who  might  have  been  su|>- 
posed  to  cling  to  the  States'  rights 
theory,  were  nationalists  in  the 
fullest  sense  when  it  came  to  poli- 
cies for  the  improvement  of  water- 
ways and  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  that  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  streams. 

UraiBt  ^*  ^^^  ^^^"  hoped  that 
thtEaAtni  the  Influence  of  the 
*""""■  conference  might  help 
c«™ri.hM908.  bvi:„j.™,..ijr,„irn.,..i.  \.v.  *°  »"""  '''^  pas-sagc  of  the  bill 

pending  in  Congress  for  the  crea- 
tion    of     the     Appalachian     and 
3  Commisdon.)  Whitc   Mountam   fnr^t   reserves. 
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individuals     or      commercial      corporations. 
With  a  little  more  wisdom  and  discrimina- 
(QetieraL  Secretsr;  Shipp  Kiatidiiig  Id  rear.)  tion  in  the  making  of  Our  land  laws  at  an 
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earlier  period  we  should  liave  rctiiincd  vast  Limiting  '^  ''*'  "ther  method  -oi  proceeding 
areas  of  fnri'st  now  alienated,  and  immense  the  Prioate  is  that  of  an  exercise  of  the'-^^t 
supplies  of  coal  and  of  inin  ore.  As  matters  """'  to  limit  the  use  of  private  prop- 
stand,  however,  it  h.is  hcen  possible  during;  erty  where  the  public  interest  is  involved, 
the  last  ten  years  to  set  apart  lartre  forest  In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
reserves  from  the  still  unsold  piihlic  lands  ente  President  Roosevelt  called  attention  to 
of  the  I'ar  West,  and  soiiicthinic  can  j'et  he  an  opinion  emanating  a  few  weeks  agO'^mii  ■ 
done  on  the  public  domain  for  the  conscrva-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Maine 
ti(jn  of  other  forms  of  natural  wealth,  upholding  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 
Meanwhile  there  are  two  ways  by  which  strict  the  cutting  of  trees  upon  private  pro- 
Government  can  proeced  where  natural  re-  petty  without  rendering  compensatibn, 
sources  have  already  passed  over  into  pri-  wliere  the  motive  lies  in  the  preservation 
vate  hands.  In  tile  case  of  forest  areas,  the  of  the  rivers  and  the  maintenance  of  general 
resumption  of  public  ciintrn!  may  be  secured  conditions  which  would  be  imperiled  by  the 
by  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Adirondack  rapid  cutting  away  of  the  forests.  A  similar 
forest  reserve  in  the  State  of  New  ^'ork.  or  decision  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  has 
as  is  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  national  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Cjovernnient  in  the  c.ise  of  the  Appalachian  United  States  in  an  opinion  delivered  two 
and  White  Mountain  reservations.  In  a  months  ago  by  Justice  Holmes  and  quoted 
number  of  the  States  it  will  doubtless  he  at  s(»me  length  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
found  feasible  for  the  commonwealth  itself  address.  This  decision  is  so  far-reaching 
to  acquire  mountain  areas  and  re-establish  and  important  that  we  may  well  reprint  here 
the  f<irests  that  have  been  so  largely  I'leared  that  part  of  it  quoted  by  the  President.  It 
away.  There  is  a  marked  tendenc>-  to  follow  is  as  follows: 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  this  method.  The  Slate  as  qiiasi-sovcrcisn  an-'  represent- 
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stive  of  the  interests  of  the  public  has  a  standing 
in  court  to  protect  the  aCmosphere,  the  water, 
and  the  forests  within  its  territory,  irrespective 
of  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the  private  owners 
of  the  land  most  immediately  concerned.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  us  that  few  public  interests  are 
more  obvious,  indisputable,  and  independent  of 
particular  theory  than  the  interest  of  the  public 
of  a  State  to  maintain  the  rivers  that  arc  wholly 
within  it  substantially  undiminished,  except  by 
such  drafts  upon  them  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare  may  permit  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  them  to  a  more  perfect  use.  This  pub- 
lic interest  is  omnipresent  wherever  there  is  a 
State,  and  grows  more  pressing  as  population 
grows.  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Stale  to  insist 
that  its  natural  advantages  shall  remain  unim- 
paired by  its  citizens  is  not  dependent  upon  any 


!  of  the  extent  of  present  use  or 
speculalion  as  to  future  needs.  The  legal  con- 
ception of  the  necessary  is  likely  to  be  confined 
to  somewhat  rudimentary  wants,  and  there  are 
benefits  from  a  great  river  that  might  escape  a 
lawyer's  view.  But  the  State  is  not  required  to 
submit  even  to  an  esthetic  analysis.  Any  analy- 
sis may  be  inadequate.  It  finds  itself  in  pos- 
session of  what  all  admit  to  be  a  great  public 
good,  and  what  it  has  it  may  keep  and  give  no 
one  a  reason  for  Its  will. 

Fvr-Kfnchint  ^"  *''^  *^^^^  ^^  Maine  the  courts 
m"^]'  fii  ^^^"^^  dealing  with  the  preserva- 
*■  tion  of  forests.  In  the  New 
Jersey  case,  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  matter  at  issue  was  the 
direct  diversion  of  the  water  of  a  river  by  a 
private  company  for  use  in  another  State. 
A  very  interesting  instance  of  the  application 
of  State  authority  to  the  preservation  of  an 
important  natural  resource  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Indiana  law  which  prohibits  the  waste 
of  natural  gas.  If  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  had  at  a  sufHcIently  early  day  ap- 
preciated the  need  and  value  of  such  public 
action,  the  results  would  have  been  important 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Natural  gas 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all 
forms  of  fuel.     Yet  in  the  States  where  it 
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has  been  found  and  utilized  probably  three  iiij;  address,  and  that  had  been  so  well  sup- 
times  as  much  lias  been  allowed  to  (^o  tii  ported  in  the  various  papers  and  speeches 
waste  as  has  been  used.  In  connection  ivitb  of  the  sessions.  The  report  of  this  com- 
the  obtaininji  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  mittee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
earth,  there  is  constantly  going  on  a  need-  favored  the  idea  of  future  conferences  of  the 
less  waste  of  natural  gas.  Every  State,  same  nature,  for  the  further  advancement  of 
which  p(jssesses  this  valuable  form  of  fuel  the  same  objects.  There  was  also  reconi- 
should  at  once  pass  strict  laws  to  prevent  mended  the  appointment  by  each  State  of  % 
its  further  waste.  The  recent  decisions  of  commission  on  the  conservation  of  natural 
the  courts  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  resources,  to  co-operate  with  each  other  and 
community  is  (irfater  than  the  individual,  with  the  federal  authorities.  Undoubtedly 
and  that  private  pri>perty  is  merely  a  grant  this  conference  will  have  had  the  eflect  of 
from  the  State,  Huiiteil  by  the  lartrer  con-  promoting  the  great  movement  already  be- 
siderations  of  public  welfare,  can  now  be  gun  for  the  comprehensive  development  of 
advantageously  invoked  in  a  number  of  ways  waterways.  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
for  the  welfare  not  only  of  men  now  living,  peritetuatlon  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
but  also  and  especially  for  the  maintenance;  mission,  which  in  its  preliminary  reports 
for  future  generations  of  the  country's  has  shown  so  broad  a  grasp  of  the  large 
prosperity.  When  the  full  proceedings  of  problems  that  are  associated  with  the  water- 
the  conference  appear  in  a  compact  volume,  ways  question.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
means  should  be  found  for  a  widespread  the  advocates  of  waterway  improvement, 
distribution  of  the  book.  among  whom  arc  now  nuinbered  the  great 
railroad  presidents,  with  Mr.  Hill  in  their 
^^  A  committee  on  resolutions,  lead,  will  have  secured  the  success  of  their 
i/noniiBOHs  headed  by  tjo\'ernor  Blanchard,  demand  for  a  $500,000,000  appropriation 
'""■  of  Louisiana,  made  a  report  that  at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  ten 
was  in  hearty  endorsement  of  all  the  policies  years.  Such  expenditures  would  be  fully 
that  the  President  had  advocated  in  his  open-  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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Foresu  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ®^  ^^  Conference  a  of  tariff  revision  ought  not  to  be  delayed, 
and  committee  of  the  House  was  but  ought  to  be  entered  upon  with  the  end 
aper.  Q^,(,ypjgj  ^j^j^  hearings  upon  the  of  the  present  session.  It  was  evident  months 
bill  promoted  by  the  newspaper  men  of  the  ago  that  a  tariff  commission  in  the  more  am- 
country  abolishing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  bitious  sense  could  not  be  secured  at  the 
which  is  the  material  from  which  ordinary  hands  of  the  present  Congress.  It  was 
printing  paper  is  made.  The  leading  news-  hoped,  however,  that  Congress  might  be 
papers  of  the  country  were  able  to  show  that  willing  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
the  price  of  paper  had  been  sharply  advanced,  tariff  experts  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
and  they  undertook  to"^  convince  Congress  Government  departments  as  a  special  com- 
that  this  advance  was  due  in  considerable  mission  and  set  them  at  work  to  formulate 
part  to  the  monopolizing  of  paper  pr^duc-  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  at  home  ancV 
tion.  They  held,  further,  that  the  monopo-  abroad,  and  other  pertinent  information,  in 
h'stic  conditions  in  the  paper  trade  were  order  that  the  now  greatly  needed  work  of 
made  possible  by  the  tariff.  The  manufac-  tariff  revision  might  be  taken  up  and  pushed 
ture  of  wood  pulp  is  a  considerable  factor  to  a  rapid  completion  in  the  near  future, 
in  the  sweeping  away  of  our  forest  areas,  Toward  the  end  of  the  session  Congress 
and  the  pulp  situation  is  so  closely  controlled  seemed  a  little  more  inclined  to  do  something 
that  the  paper  trade  is  on  a  changed  basis  of  this  sort,  although  it  was  evident  that  the 
and  the  average  newspaper  publisher  is  serir  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
ously  aftected.  The  Canadian  forests  suit-  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  President  to  ap- 
able  for  paper-making  are  so  vast  that  there  pear  to  the  country  to  have  any  part  in 
is  no  danger  of  their  rapid  exhaustion  even  guiding  the  preliminary  inquiries.  The 
if  the  most  wasteful  methods  were  per-  Senate  alone  voted  to  employ  experts,  under 
mitted,  while  with  suitable  regulations,  such  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  Canada  would  undoubtedly  make  and  en- 
force, the  supply  may  be  regarded  as  inex-  With  the  crying  need  for  water- 
haustible.  We  need  in  this  country  an  ample-  '^coSlaf  ^^^V  improvements,  it  is  not 
supply  of  paper  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  we  strange  that  there  should  be  mur- 
also  need  a  restoration  of  forest  growth  for  muring  in  many  quarters  on  account  of  the 
the  protection  of  our  rivers  and  our  soils,  stupendous  sums  expended  for  the  army  and 
The  sopner  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  abol-  navy  and  pensions.  The  greater  part  of  our 
ished,  the  better  from  various  standpoints,  national  income  goes  for  these  objects.  We 
Tliere  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  how  Con-  could  create  a  comprehensive  system  of 
gress  would  vote  if  the  matter  could  be  waterway  improvements  for  what  the  army 
brought  squarely  to  the  test.  But  so  much  or  the  navy  together  cost  in  each  Congres- 
time  was  exhausted  by  the  committee  in  pro-  sional  period  of  two  years.  These  expendi- 
tracted  hearings  that  it  was  uncertain  when  tures  are  certainly  very  regrettable,  but  it 
these  pages  closed  for  the  press  whether  or  does  not  follow  that  they  are  unnecessary  or 
not  the  question  could  conie  to  a  vote  be-  unwise.  There  would  be  little  use  to  pro- 
fore  adjournment.  vide  costly  harbors  unless  we  were  prepared 

to  defend  them  in  case  of  attack.  Since  it  is 
y.^^  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  conceded  we  must  have  some  sort  of  navy,  it 
Tariff  gentlemen  who  made  up  the  should  also  be  understood  that  true  economy 
Ques  ion.  yyj^i^g  House  conference  that  in  the  long  run  lies  in  having  the  navy  so 
none  of  them  tried  to  make  political  capital  unmistakably  efficient  that  it  may  be  relied 
by  discussing  the  tariff  as  a  main  issue.  It  upon  not  merely  to  win  victories  in  case  of 
is  obviously  true  that  as  respects  some  of  our  war,  but  to  prevent  the  recourse  to  armed 
resources  the  tariff  is  involved.  But  the  measures.  We  are  constantly  doing  every- 
main  questions  of  the  conference  could  be  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  peace  and 
dealt  with  fairly  and  fully  without  much  good-will  among  the  nations,  and  are  doing 
need  of  raising  that  question.  Undoubtedly  our  full  share  .  toward  accustoming  the 
free  pulp  and  also  free  lumber  will  have  to  world  to  arbitration  and  to  the  idea  of  inter- 
come  in  the  near  future  when  the  revision  of  national  tribunals.  The  time  will  come 
the  tariff  is  a  dominant  issue.  The  party  in  when  we  shall  not  need  to  spend  so  much  of 
power  would  have  put  itself  in  better  con-  our  revenues  relatively  for  military  purposes. 
dition  for  the  campaign  if  it  had  heartily  At  present  the  efficient  navy  is  to  be  regarded 
supported  the  idea  that  the  preliminary  work  as  our  accepted  policy. 
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j^^  The  President's  battleship  mes-  effective  way  for  maintaining  the  world's 
Battieahipa  to  sage,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  peace  through  a  transitional  period.  When 
Be  Qranud.  ^^.^j^q^^  effect  upon  Congress,  better  methods  have  been  evolved  for  keeping 
was  potent  in  the  end.  The  President  had,  the  peace  of  nations,  Uncle  Sam,  like  all  the 
for  reasons  which  he  stated  with  great  co-  rest,  will  be  glad  enough  to  cut  down  the 
gency,  asked  Congress  to  authorize  four  new  naval  budget  to  the  smallest  possible  limits. 
battleships.  The  House  Committee  had  de- 
cided to  order  one  new  battleship,  with  no  congresB  '^^^  number  of  bills  presented 
appropriation  to  start  the  work.  As  a  re-  andita  to  Congress  for  consideration 
suit  of  the  President's  message  the  House  c^'^'c*.  jj^ring  the  past,  session  reaches 
bill  provided  for  two  ships,  with  an  appro-  tens  of  thousands.  A  great  many  useful 
priation  of  $7,000,000.  In  the  Senate  a  and  meritorious  things  have  been  accom- 
vigorous  and  spirited  contest  was  made  plished.  Many  Congressmen,  working  con- 
against  Senator  Hale's  committee  by  sup-  scientiously  in  their  respective  committees, 
porters  of  the  President's  policy,  including  and  securing  particular  results  for  which 
a  number  of  the  younger  Republican  Sena-  they  have  been  laboring,  are  sensitive  about 
tors.  Senator  Hale  has  been  so  accustomed  ti.e  criticisms  to  which  Congress  has  lately 
to  the  idea  that  what  he  says  in  the  Senate  been  subjected.  Next  month  we  shall 
is  final  on  naval  matters  that  Senator  Bever-  undertake  to  present  a  fair  and  reasonable 
idge,  who  led  the  fight  against  the  commit-  analysis  of  what  has  been  attempted  and 
tee's  bill,  was  subjected  to  irrelevant  per-  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  iong  scs- 
sonal  attacks.  The  result,  however,  was  a  sion  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  At  the  mo- 
substantial  victory  for  the  President  and  the  ment  of  adjournment  such  an  estimate  can- 
Senators  who  supported  him.  Senator  AUi-  not  be  prepared  with  sufficient  accuracy  or 
son  saved  the  face  of  the  discomfited  Hale  perspective.  The  main  criticism  is  directed 
by  assuring  the  Senate  that  if  the  two  ships  against  the  seeming  inability  of  Congress  to 
could  stand  in  the  present  bill,  two  more  shape  a  major  program  and  deal  with  it 
would  be  authorized  seven  months  later  in  effectively.  All  of  the  many  meritorious 
the  short  session  of  the  present  Congress,  and  things  that  have  been  done  could  have  been 
meanwhile  money  enough  would  be  appro-  accomplished  in  any  case,  while  the  failure 
priated  so  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  of  Congress  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
preparing  the  plans,  letting  the  contracts,  the  President  and  the  country  as  to  Icad- 
and  starting  the  work.  ing  topics  seems  to  be  due  to  a  very  bad 

system. 
Work  for  ^^*^^  ^^^s  understanding,  the 
Our  bill  was  passed  and  the  PresI-  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
"*'*'*  dent  was  very  well  satisfied,  be-  in  bad  system  can  yield  good  results 
cause  Mr.  Allison's  announcement,  which  Bad  Hands,  j£  worked  by  the  right  kind  of 
was  further  to  the  effect  that  Congress  men.  But  the  critics  now  insist  that  the  bad 
would  regularly  authorize  two  battleships  at  system  in  Congress  has  lately  been  in  the 
each  session,  until  the  navy  was  as  large  as  hands  of  the  wrong  kind  of  men.  The 
the  situation  required,  went  even  farther  countrj^  desires  to  see  the  revision  of  the 
than  the  President  had  asked.  What  was  tariff  undertaken  promptly  and  in  good  faith. 
wanted  now  was  a  definite  notice  to  the  Public  opinion  is  not  rabid  about  the  tariff, 
world  tliat  the  American  navy  uould  be  does  not  wish  business  disturbed  by  an  over- 
maintained  at  a  point  of  high  efficiency  upon  strained  political  tariff  controversy,  and  does 
as  large  a  scale  as  could  be  desired  to  protect  not  expect  to  see  the  principle  of  protection 
all  the  interests  for  which  our  Government  repudiated.  It  would  be  willing  to  accept 
is  responsible.  At  the  present  rate  it  will  a  Republican  revision  of  the  tariff  provided 
not  be  many  years  before  the  military'  and  it  were  done  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
naval  powers  of  the  world  will  be  glad  to  of  the  business  community.  But  the  Presi- 
take  up  the  question  of  reduced  armaments,  dent  is  a  good  enough  Republican  for  the 
inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  expense  is  becom-  people  of  the  countr>';  and  public  opinion 
ing  intolerable.  Until  that  time  the  Amer-  goes  at  least  as  far  as  he  has  yet  gone  in  its 
ican  navy  will  have  two  missions  to  perform :  demands  for  tariff  revision.  He  is  the  ac- 
First,  that  of  defending  and  protecting  our  cepted  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
own  coimtry,  and,  second,  that  of  helping  our  ruling  clique  in  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
Government  to  use  its  influence  in  the  most  tives  has  a  firm  hand  upon  the  deliberations 
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would  not  allow  the  President  to  have  any-  bellious  groups  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
thing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  experts  tors  who  have  forced  concessions  from  the 
or  members  of  a  commission.  The  situation  dictators.  Mr.  Townsend,  of  Michigan, 
is  one  that  commends  itself  to  Democratic  for  example,  has  made  himself  a  well-dc- 
leaders.  If  they  cannot  make  valuable  capi-  j^crved  reputation  for  courage  in  fighting  for 
tal  out  of  it,  they  are  not  equal  to  their  several  House  measures  that  deserved  con- 
easy  opportunities.  Yet  this  situation  does  sideration.  A  number  of  vigorous  and  virile 
no  real  justice  to  the  Republican  majorities  Senators  have  risen  against  the  cynical  and 
in  the  two  houses.  They  have  been  the  vie-  absurd  domination  of  Hale,  of  Maine,  in 
tims  of  the  bad  system.  If  they  could  have  matters  relating  to  the  navy.  Both  houses 
shaken  off  the  paralyzing  and  terrorizing  in-  are  ruled  by  groups  of  men  who  have  served 
fluences  of  the  system  under  which  they  are  fur  long  continuous  periods.  When  such 
dominated,  they  would  gladly  have  co-oper-  men,  intrenched  in  power  as  they  are,  hate 
ated  with  the  wise,  brainy,  and  progressive  all  progressive  views,  and  are  not  in  sym- 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Administration,  pathy  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  they 
and  would  have  done  some  good  work  with  can  do  an  amount  of  harm  that  is  almost 
which  to  go  before  the  country.  incalculable.     The  present  Congress  and  its 

predecessor,  so  far  as  the  Republican  majori- 
jy^^^        They  would  have  authorized  the  ties   are  concerned,   were  elected  by  voters 
Might       President    to    appoint    an    able  who  gave  clear  instructions  to  their'' Reprc- 
tariff  commission,  to  get  to  work  s:*ntatives  to  support  the  policies  of  the  Pres- 
at  once.       They  would   have  agreed   upon  ident.       Yet    the    ruling    cliques    in    both 
some  clear  and  simple  improvements  in  the  houses  have  not  worked  in  harmony  with 
currency  system  for  immediate  purposes,  and  the   President,  and  their  failure  to  support 
would  have  instructed  the  President  to  co-  the    Administration    has    not    been    credit- 
operate  with  the  two  houses  in  the  appoint-  able, 
ment  of  a  currency  commission  to  report  n 

good  and  thoroughgoing  bill  for  considera-  ^^-^  It  now  appears  to  be  as  nearly 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  and  the  certain  as  future  events  often  are 
They  would  have  passed  the  Appalachian  "ospec  .  ^j^^^  Secretary  Taft  will  be  nomi- 
and  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  bill  nated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican 
with  a  rush.  As  the  thing  stands,  the  Senate  convention  that  meets  in  Chicago  on  Tucs- 
finally  passed  that  bill,  but  the  ruling  author-  day,  June  i6.  We  publish  elsewhere  an 
ity  of  the  House  took  it  upon  itself  to  pre-  article  by  Mr.  Wellman  setting  forth  Mr, 
vent  its  becoming  a  law.  Modifications  of  Taft*s  superb  training  and  qualification  for 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  are  vastly  to  the  Presidency.  In  these  editorial  columns 
be  desired,  and  the  registration  and  super-  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  ten  years 
vision  of  great  corporations  by  the  Govern-  we  have  found  good  reason  to  commend  Mr. 
ment  at  \Vashingt()n  has  become  a  crying  Taft's  public  work.  The  Republican  party 
need.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  will  do  itself  credit  and  honor  in  making 
ready  for  such  steps  in  those  directions  as  him  its  standard  bearer.  The  mass  of  the 
the  President  urged  upon  Congress  and  as  party  believes  heartily  in  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
were  to  some  extent  embodied  in  the  Hep-  ministration's  spirit  and  tone,  as  well  as  in 
burn  bill  advocated  by  the  Civic  Federation,  its  particular  policies;  and  it  regards  Mr. 
If  the  leadership  of  Congress  had  been  will-  Taft  not  only  as  identified  in  every  sense 
ing  to  co-operate  sincerely  with  the  real  with  the  work  of  the  Administration,  but 
brains  and  leadership  of  the  Republican  also  fitted  to  administer  the  Government 
part}',  something  could  have  been  done  along  during  the  next  four  years,  or  eight  years,  on 
those  lines.  the  same  high  plane  of  intelligence,  courage, 

and  public  spirit.     The  country  will  not  fail 
Fi  httn       Almost    everything    achieved    in  to  note  the  fact  that  the  elements  within 
^for"^      Congress  of  a  kind  that  appeals  the  party  that  have  obstructed  the  work  of 
Concettsions.   ^^  ^j^^  country,  and  that  will  help  the  Roosevelt  Administration  have  also  op- 
to  save  the  day  for  the  Republican  party  in  posed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  up  to  the 
the  election,  has  been  wrung  from  the  un-  point  where  their  failure  seemed   to  be  in- 
willing  bosses  of  the  two  houses  through  the  evitable.       Naturally   they   will   accept  the 
insistence  of  public  opinion   guided   by  the  situation,  or,  as  the  politicians  say,  they  will 
President,  and  through  the  insistence  of  re-  clamber  into  the  "  band-wagon/* 
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tactics  of  "  stooping  to  conquer."  The  form.  There  is  a  great  deal  foi 
country  loves  President  Roosevelt  for  the  convention  to  do  besides  nominj 
enemies  he  has  made;  and  if  Mr.  Taft  dates  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
should  be  too  complacent  toward  certain  in-  dency.  The  National  Commit 
terests  for  the  sake  of  harmony  he  would  count  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
lose  at  one  end  of  the  line  a  great  deal  more  falls  far  short  of  being  a  represcn 
than  he  could  gain  at  the  other.  Conventions  in  the  past  have  be 

serious  mistakes  through  allowing  themselves 
Who  Will  Run  ^'"'  success  in  the  campaign  it  is  to  be  manipulated  by  shrewd  intriguers  from 
the  highly  important  that  the  convcn-  relatively  unimportant  States,  who  make  it 
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parfy,  and  that,  to  use  a 
"strikes  the  keynote"  foi 
,  would  be  ridiculous  for 
stands  heart  and  soul  by 
(if  President  Roosevelt,  a 


velt  Administration,  to  : 
oratorical  exponent  a  mar 
chance  fail  to  represent  i 
the  best  for  which  the  pf 
things  which  it  must  rel; 
Four  years  ago  the  Hor 
chosen  for  this  position,  a 
man  iti  the  party  for  the 
interpretLni;  the  issues. 
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would  not  allow  the  President  to  have  any-   bellious  groups  of  P 

thing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  ey™"'    '""  >"'">  *•«""■ 

or  members  of  a  commission.     The  siti 

is  one  that  commends  itself  to  Demo 

leaders.     If  they  cannot  make  valuable 

tal   out  of  it,   they  are  not    equal   to 

easy  oppoi-tunities.     Yet  this  situation 

no  real  justice  to  the  Republican  maji 

in  the  two  houses.     They  have  been  th 

tims  of  the  bad  system.     If  they  could 

shaken  oflf  the  paralyzing  and  terrorizii 

fluences  of  the  system  under  which  thi 

dominated,  they  would  gladly  havs  co 

ated  with  the  wise,  brainy,  and  progi 

Republican    leaders   of    the    Administr 

and  would  have  done  some  good  work 

which  to  go  before  the  country. 


Wkai       They  would  have  authoriz< 
MigM        President     to    appoint    an 
tarlfE  commission,  to  get  to 
at  once.        They  would   have  agreed 
some  clear  and  simple  improvements  i 
currency  system  for  immediate  purpose; 
would  have  instructed  the  President  ' 
operate  with  the  two  houses  in  the  a' 
ment  of  a  currency  commission  to  r 
good  and  thoroughgoing  bill   for  cc 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
They  would   have  passed   the  Ap 
and   White    Mountain    Forest    Ri 
with  a  rush.     As  the  thing  stands, 
finally  passed  that  bill,  but  the  ru' 
ity  of  the  House  took  it  upon  i 
vent  its  becoming  a  law.     Mo 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
be  desired,  and  the  registrati< 
vision  of  great  corporations  b 
ment  at  Washington   has  bi 
need.       Public  opinion   in 
ready   for  such  steps  in  th 
the   President  urged   upon 
were  to  some  extent  embi 
burn  bill  advocated  by  the 
If  the  leadership  of  Con^ 
ing    to    co-operate    since 
brains    and     leadership 
party,  something  could  h 
those  lines. 


f.mdi  failed 
^      .atNJidatc  for 
_  lA  they  seem 
.j.-a«A  the  plat- 
are  in  strength 
«s  of  the  Presi- 
impaign.     Mr. 
,  many   genuine 
n  d     supporters 
ranks  of  Tam- 
,  and    it  seems 
hat    they    will 
.  Murphy,  who 
as  Democratic 
r   the   State   as 
dty,  to  fall  into 
he  great  Bryan 
:he  politicians  of 
!  now  view  the 
private,  what- 
ay  say  in  public, 
ryan  at  Denver 
ift   at    Chicago, 
^mer,  of  Mis- 
referring  to  this 
t  month,  and  in 
lat  the  Southern 
a  rule,  declared 
ichever  way  the 
-^'•^'«  ri'''''^Z'eo't''*  country  would  have  a 
■    V  »^     iJfCi**""' j-t      Undoubtedly    the    entire 
'    ■'.'^'^'U  •'it  of  P-rty,  holds  Secretan' 
,  -  <<:  „unrO'- Xwiimation.    On  the  other  hand. 
■'\.^  Z  Ti/''"  (Ibittefness  of  former  campaigns, 
■  -^'•^t-^^'^'^'l^Aiui  feeling  of    kindlmess 
>  ^,,f  th"*  fu,  Brvan  as  a  personality. 


'^•t 


C(|dom    in    the    history    or    tne 

^^tryhasasinglemaninCon- 

fBS  made  so  hard  and  persist* 

i-r  which  Senator  Forakcr  1 


IS  tti*'. 


attempt  to  make  it  appear 


■■'■f.>Ji'f^M  '-'flfe"'r.":^i"!.»?S2 


-  '     K-    1;  n"     rfj*  o'       i;on  a.'^' ,      .„ra  race  or  the  country 

-■■■''.v-  ij.Jfil-**  K  «i»i' "*  ,„ .  high  pitch  oi  L 

.'■g  »'.1lr.'     ,*,  f'  S  "^^Zm^^LL.  which 


far         Congress  ■ 

to  save  the  day  for  t 
the  election,  has  bee 
ft-illing  bosses  of  the 
insistence  of  public 
President,  and  thro 


„  disbanding  of  the  negro  batal- 

-  race  of  the  country  has  . 

excite- 

has 

and    friendly    toward 

Last  month  Mr.  For- 


>''     ,J^  *"^^  *.  »•'•  •"'     1™  f"t.rt  .ession  of  Cone™,. 
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•lew  the  Vice- Presidency  and  that  he  could  not 
no  serve  even  if  elected.  There  had  been  much 
tion  talk  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  Secretary  Taft's 
ber,  "  running  mate,"  but  the  Governor's  state- 
nor  ment  is  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  seems, 
imi-  however,  not  to  be  at  all  settled  whether 
isia-  Governor  Hughes  will  run  for  another  term 
the  in  his  present  office  or  whether  the  Repubii-  • 
I  to  can  party  will  have  to  find  some  other  candi- 
'nor  date.  Much  depends  upon  the  results  of 
tate  the  work  of  the  specia!  session,  the  convening 
rict  of  which  required  Governor  Hughes  to  leavr 
the  the  President's  conference  at  the  White 
ace.  House  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day. 
the  Governor  Hughes  has  made  it  perfectly 
ctly  plain  that  in  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  in 
;  by  this  special  session  to  pass  the  measures  to 
eve-  which  he  attaches  chief  importance  he  will 
ork  accept  a  renomination  on  the  sole  condition 
irk-  that  he  may  make  the  platform.  His  friends 
the  are  aware  that  he  does  not  seek  the  governor- 
was  ship  or  any  other  public  office  except  for  the 
iJds  achievement  of  certain  results.  There 
and  would  he  no  lo^ic  in  offering  him  the  nomi- 
wli-  nation  again  unless  the  Republican  party  of 
mo-  New  York  were  prepared  to  take  him  for 
s  of  exactly  what  he  represents.  General  Wood- 
the  ford  and  the  Hujjhes  Presidential  Leagup 
still  stand  practically  upon  the  ground  that  m> 
ded  Republican  this  year  could  surely  carry  the 
by  State   of    New    York    except    Roosevelt    or 

mpt  Hughes.        They   admit  everj'thing  that  is 

was  made,  early  in  the  session,  to  pass  the  raid  about  the  qualifications  of  IVIr.  Taft  for 

bills.     The  Governor's  recommendations  to  the  Presidential  office,  hut  argue  that  party 

the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  extra  success  depends  upon  carrying  the  State  of 

session  laid  special  stress  on  the  direct-nomi-  New  York,  anJl  that  this  fact  makes  Hughes 

nations  and   primary  measures,  the  bills  to  the  most  available  candidate. 
amend  the  Public  Service  Commission  law 

by  including  telegraph  and  telephone  com-  cin'iisnifs  '^''^  ten-years'  traction  fight  in 
panies  in  its  scope,  and  the  amendment  of  T/nve-cni  the  city  of  Cleveland  came  to  an 
the  labor  law  so  as  to  provide  for  the  inspec-  "'"'       apparent  end  on  April  27,  when 

tion  of  mercantile  establishments.     The  issue  the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  a  hold- 

of  greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  the  ing  corporation,  took  possession  of  the  entire 

Empire  State  at  the  present  time  is  ungues-  street-railway     system    of    the   city.        The 

tionably  that  of  direct  nominations,  since,  in  terms  of  the  settlement  by  which  this  long 

the  language  of  the  Governor,  "  party  nomi-  and    wasteful    strife    was    terminated    were 

nations  should  accurately  reflect  the  will  of  devised   by   Mayor  Tom    L.   Johnson,   who 

the  enrolled  voters,  and  provision  should  be  was   re-elected    last    fall    on    a    platform   of 

made    for    the    expression    of    this    will    as  three-cent  car  fares.     In  arranging  with  the 

directly  as  possible,"      In  other  words,   the  different   tr.iction  companies  after  a   valua- 

Governor  would  get  rid  of  the  boss.  tion  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  was  provided 
that  on   this  sum   a   rental   should   be   paid 

^^  j^         One  of  the  political  items  of  last  under  the  lease  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  in- 

ai  a         month    was    to    be    found    in    a  terest.     All  earnings  in  excess  of  this  rental 

"    "  "'statement  by  Governor   Hughes  must  be   used    for  the   improvement  of   the 

to  Gen.    Stewart    L,   Woodford,   in  answer  service  or  reduction  of  fares.     This  means 

to  a  direct  inquiry,  that  he  would  not  under  that  Cleveland's  entire  street-railway  system 

any  circumstances  accept  a  nomination   for  is  to  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
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Mayor  of  Cleveland,  failed 
to  name  their  candidate  for 
Governor,  while  they  seem 
to  have  dictated  the  pUt- 
form  and  are  in  strength 
for  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  many  genuine 
friends  and  supporters 
within  the  ranks  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  it  seems 
probable'  that  they  will 
compel  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
now  serves  as  Democratic 
dictator  for  the  State  as 
well  as  the  city,  to  fall  into 
line  with  the  great  Bryan 
wave.  As  the  politicians  of 
both  parties  now  view  the 
situation  in  private,  what- 
ever they  may  say  in  public, 
it  will  be  Bryan  at  Denver 
if  it  is  Taft  at  Chicago. 
i-huiMooiiiirFit*:!*:!*.  Hyde,  wuhimon.  Govcmor  Comer,  of  Mis- 

(H)VERNIIH  JOHNSON',   ilK    M !  N  UKSOTA,    AND    fiOVEHKOK    FIII.K,   OF    MIS-        StSsippi,    in    rcfcrnHg   tO   thtS 

souKi,  AS  sEEN'fuGETHEK  [X  wAsiiiNUTON  LAST  MONTH.  prospcct  last  month,  snd  in 

admitting  that  the  Southern 

servation  while  in  Washington  attending  the  Democrats  are  for  Bryan  as  a  rule,  declared 

■White   House  conference,  and    he  seems  to  that  the  South  feels  that  whichever  way  the 

have    made    a   highly    favoriible    impression,  election  might  go  the  country  would  have  a 

That  conference,  however,  ivas  on  so  high  ,i  good    President.      Undoubtedly    the    entire 

plane  of    public  spirit   that    it   hrmiglit    the  country,  regardless  of  party,  holds  Secretary 

best  nut  of  all   the  distinguished   men  who  Taft  in  high  estimation.    On  the  other  hand, 

attended    it.     Shrewd    Rt-publican   ^^h^L■rvers  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  former  campaigns, 

were   of  opinion    that   Air.   Bryan   had    re-  there    is   a  prevailing   feeling  of   kindliness 

cently  made  great  advances  m  his  hold  upon  toward  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  personality. 
the  voting  nuisscs  of  the  tountrj-,     Mr.  John 

Mitchell,  "ho  was  especially  honored  by  ^^  Seldom  In  the  history  of  the 
President  Roosevelt  as  one  i>i  his  chief  guests  Abannontd  country  has  a  single  man  Jn  Con- 
at  the  tonferenie,  nas  also  under  constant  ""*'  gress  made  so  hard  and  persistent 
observation  because  of  his  reputed  choice  by  a  fight  as  that  which  Senator  Foraker  has 
Mr.  Bryan  as  his  "running  mate"  on  the  conducted  in  his  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
Presidential  ticket.  As  the  man  who  has  that  the  Administration  had  done  something 
organl/cil  and  led  the  coal-miners  of  the  wrong  in  its  disbanding  of  the  negro  batal- 
country  for  years  past,  .Mr.  Mitcliell, — now  linn  after  the  disorder  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  great  The  whole  negro  race  of  the  country  has  . 
union  that  he  so  sncccssfully  served, — is  es-  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
teemcd  for  his  good  sense  and  high  character  ment  against  an  Administration  which  has 
hy  men  iif  all  parties  anii  all  ranks.  been  eminently  fair  and  friendly  toward 
people  of  all  races.  Last  month  Mr.  For- 
prababiii  a  ^""'  Ji'dson  Haminn.  of  Cin-  aker  virtually  abandoned  his  fight  by  giving 
Ootui-Tmifirrfti  ciunatl,  wlu)  was  a  candidate  for  up  the  attempt  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
ampmgti.  ^^^  Denver  nomination,  has  now  vote,  and  allowing  it  to  be  shelved  for  con- 
accepted  his  parti-'s  candidacy  for  the  govcr-  sidcratlon  in  some  future  session  of  Congress. 
norship  of  Ohio.  The  situation  in  that  He  had  made  a  personal  cont&t  showing  im- 
State  is  rather  bewildering,  because  the  mcnse  ability  and  force.  The  negro  leader: 
Bryan  men,  led  by  the  Hon.  Tom  Johnson,  may  find  it  hard  to  recover  their  bearings. 
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fi^         Another  month  passed   in   New   the  Vice- Presidency  and  that 
Ktw  rork     York   State   with   practically   no   serve  even  if  elected.     There  } 

"'  "*'     change  in  the  legislative  situation   talk    of    Mr.    Hughes  as  Sei 
which    we   outlined    in    our    May    number.    "  running  mate,"  but  the  Go 
Ignoring  the  recommendations  of  Governor    ment  is  accepted    as  conclusi' 
Hughes  on  race-track  gambling,  direct  nomi-    however,  not  to   be   at  all   se 
nations,  and  several  other  matters  of  legisla-    Governor  Hughes  will  run  for 
tion   that   he  deemed  vitally  important,  the    in  his  present  office  or  whethe: 
Legislature  adjourned  on  April  23,  only  to    can  party  will  have  to  find  son 
be  recalled  in  extra  session  hy  the  Governor    date.     Much    depends    upon    1 
on  May  it.     The  special  election  for  State    the  work  of  the  special  session, 
Senator  held  in  the  Niagara-Orleans  district    of  which  required  Governor  H 
on    May    la    resulted    in    the  choice  of  the    the     President's     conference    : 
Republican  candidate,  William  C.  Wallace,    House  on  the  afternoon  of  tht 
pledged  to  support  Governor  Hughes  on  the    Governor    Hughes    has    madf 
race-track  issue.     This  outcome  was  directly    plain  that  in  the  failure  of  the 
due  to  the  speech-making  campaign  made  hy    this  special  session  to  pass  th 
Governor  Hughes  in  the  district, — an  achieve-   which  he  attaches  chief  ■impoi 
ment  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  New  York    accept  a  renomination  on  the 
politics  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  work-    that  he  may  make  the  platform 
ing  of  our  free  institutions.     Although  the    are  aware  that  he  does  not  seek 
plurality  was  a  small  one,   the  victory  was   ship  or  any  other  public  office 
notable  in  that  it  was  won  against  great  odds    achievement     of     certain     resi 
in  a  district  always  regarded  as  "close,"  and    would  be  no  logic  in  otiering  I 
this  year  conceded  by  the  professional  poli-    nation  again  unless  the  Repub 
ticians  of  all  parties  to  be  "  safely  "  Demo-    New  York  were  prepared  to  take  him  for 
cratic.    The  serious  and  protracted  illness  of   exactly  what  he  represents.     General  Wood- 
one  of  the  Senators  v'      ''       ■''      ■'       ''        ■'       "•        " 
race-track   bills   in    th 
kept  the  Senate  a  tie  or 
that  no  change  of  vo 
individual  Senators. 
was  made,  early  in  tl 
bills.     The  Governor' 
the  Legislature  at  the 
session  laid  special  stri 
nations  and   primary 
amend   the  Public  Sei 
by   including  telegrapl 
panies  in   its  scope,  ai 
the  labor  law  so  as  to 
tion  of  mercantile  esta 
of  Kteatest  importanct 
Empire  State  at  the  p 
tionably  that  of  direct 
ihe  language  of  the  G 
nations  should  accural 
the  enrolled  voters,  at 
made    for    the    expres 
directly  as  possible." 
Governor  would  get  ri 

„    ^  One  of  th« 

.«,«■?£«,,  """"'^    ^^ 
0    ca    oc  '"'■gtatement 

to  Gen,    Stewart   L. 

to  a  direct  inquiry,  th: 

any  circumstances  act 
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In  other  words,  the  results  sought  by  this  arguments  for  and  against  each  proposition. 
experiment  in  traction  management  are  noth-  Along  with  a  system  of  direct  legislation, 
ing  more  nor  less  than  the  results  aimed  at  by  Oregon  has  direct  primaries.  Interest  in. 
all  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership,  the  campaign  preceding  the  primaries  held 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  settlement  on  April  17  centered  in  the  struggle  of 
was  regarded  as  so  important  in  Cleveland  United  States  Senator  Fulton  for  renomina- 
that  a  day  was  set  apart  as  *'  Municipal  tion.  As  a  result  of  the  voting  on  that  day 
Day,"  and  for  twenty-four  hours  the  cars  Senator  Fulton  was  defeated  for  the  Re- 
were  operated  free.  On  April  29  all  fares  publican  nomination  by  H.  M.  Cake,  a  well- 
witiun  the  city  limits  were  reduced  to  3  known  Portland  lawyer, 
cents    and    without    the    city    to    5    cents. 

Later  an  additional  cent  was  charged  for  Arkansas  Among  the  States  where  the 
transfers,  but  it  is  promised  that  this  ad-  Capitol  initiative  and  referendum  are  be- 
ditional  char<re  is  to  be  abandoned  within  '  ginning  to  have  a  place  in  part}' 
three  months,  when  a  straight  three-cent  fare,  platforms  is  Arkansas,  which  has  lately 
with  universal  transfers,  will  go  into  effect  entered  on  a  housecleaning  campaign  similar 
within  the  city  limits.  Unfortunately,  the  tj  Pennsylvania's  experience  with  the 
first  month's  operation  of  the  street-cars  Harrisburg  scandals.  In  the  primary  elec- 
under  the  new  arrangement  was  marked  by  tions  for  the  governorship  one  of  the  candi- 
a  strike  of  the  conductors  and  motormen  for  dates,  George  W.  Donaghey,  made  a  start- 
higher  wages,  and  attempts  to  operate  the  ling  exposure  of  frauds  in  the  building  of. 
lines  were  met  with  violence.  It  was  al-  the  State  capitol.  In  his  campaign  for  the 
leged  by  some  of  the  city  officials  that  politi-  gubernatorial  nomination  Donaghey  was  vic- 
cal  enemies  of  Mayor  Johnson  had  much  to  torious,  although  he  was  opposed  by  United 
do  with  inciting  the  trouble.  States    Senator  Jeff   Davis,   as  well   as   by 

leading  members  of  the  present   State   ad- 

Oregon'a     ^"  Connection  with   the  election  ministration.     The  result  of  the  Democratic 

fief-        to  be  held  in  Oregon  on  June  1  primaries  in  Arkansas  shows  not  only  that 

ren  urn.     ^    correspondent    in    that    State  the  people  of  that  State  wish  to  put  down 

ventures  the  assertion  that  Oregon  is  taking  fraud  and  graft  in  their  State  government, 

the  most   radical  steps  toward   direct   legis-  hut  that  there  is  an  open  rebellion  against 

lation    ever    taken    by    an    English-speaking  bossism    in    party   management.      The   pro- 

commimity.     Perhaps  some  of  our   readers  hibition  issue  also  played  some  part  in  the 

need  to  be  reminded  that  the  State  has  for  Arkansas  campaign,  as  it  has  in  the  politics 

several   years  been   working*  under  a   legis-  of  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  during  the 

lative  system  by  which  measures  are  referred  past  year, 
to  the  people  by  the  Legislature,  referendum 

votes  are  ordered  by  petition  of  the  people,         Georgia      '^^^  whole  country  has  been  in- 

and  laws  are  proposed  by  initiative  petition,  on  a  "Dry"  terested  in  watching  the  expcri- 
At   the    approaching   election    no    less    than  *'       ence  of  Georgia  under  the  new 

nineteen  measures- are  to  be  voted  upon  by  liquor  law.     In  the  city  of  Savannah,  after 

the   people  of   Oregon,    four  of   which   arc  the   passage   of   the   State   prohibitory   law, 

constitutional    amendments    referred    to   the  social  clubs  were  formed  whose  real  purpose 

people   by   the   Legislature;    four   are   legis-  was  evasion  of  the  law,  and  forty-four  offi- 

lative  measures  upon  which  the  referendum  cers  of  these  "  locker  clubs,"  so  called,  were 

has  been  ordered  by  petition,  while  the  re-  indicted  by  the  federal  grand  jury  for  failure 

n.aining   eleven    are    laws   or   constitutional  to  pay  the  special  tax  required  by  the  Govern- 

amendments  proposed   by   initiative  petition  ment  of  all  retail  liquor-dealers.    When  the 

from  the  people.     In   the  latter  group  are  cases  came  up  for  trial  before  Judge  Emory 

n.casures  dealing  with  woman  suffrage,  the  Speer  each  indicted  man  pleaded  guilty,  and 

single  tax,   the  recall  of  public  officers,  in-  in   consideration   of   suspension   of   sentence 

structing  members  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  each  signed  a  solemn  obligation  nWer  again 

for   the   people's   choice    for    United    States  to  violate  any  national  law  or  engage  in  the 

Senator,   proportional   representation,  and  a  sale   of   intoxicating   liquors.        Under   the 

corrupt-practices    act.      The    Secretary    of  court's  administration,  of  the   national  law 

State  has   recently  sent  to  every  registered  within  his  discretionary  jwwers  Judge  Speer 

voter  a  pamphlet  containing  the  measures  to  has  thus  eliminated  absolutely  the  open  and 

be  .voted  ypon  in  June,  together  with  the  flagrant  sale  of  liquor  in  Savannah,  and  thus 
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ciples  of  rijihtpoiisness  between  nations,  be- 
lievinj;  firmly,  as  lie  does,  tli.it  "  tbc  impo- 
tence ami  powerlessness  of  international  law 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past  tiave  been  to  a 
It  (iue  to  the  fact  that  tbc  rules  of 
were  not  knnwn  by  tbe  leading 
as  well  as  by  the  '  man  in  the 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  Amer't- 
'il  of  Intrrnatwiml  Lav.,  the  i|uar- 
tcrly  or[;an  of  the  sotiety,  Mr  L.  Oppen- 
heim,  the  eminent  Knglish  authority,  em- 
phasizing this  very  point,  says: 

Piililic  npinioii  willi  roKard  tn  international 
i|iics[i(nis  is  nl  prewnt  at  llie  mercy  of  tlic  press 
anil  iIk-  nf;il;ii'>r.  anil  it  is  eoiiimun  know  lei  Ice 
ihiil  ilii:  jiii^^'i  :in'l  lliv  rhi>iivi>nKt  frciiiirtilly  make 
piililie  opinion   for  lliHr  own 


if 


of    t 


:  knev 


.vonl.l  Ik- 
•TrliUr.ili 


tl,tK"v,Tnnicntsl..i 

At  tbc  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  pel  baps  the  m(Kit  important  and  in- 
terestin(i  topics  discusscJ  were :  "  Should  the 
Violation  of  Treaties  He  Made  a  Federal 
OfFense?"  and  "Arbitration  at  the  Second 
Haf-ue  Conference." 

Pragma      Tbc  able  and  interestinE  discus- 
,"/  .       sions  of  this  latter  topic,  "  Arbi- 

Arb:lral,an.      ^^^^-^^    ^^    -y^^    HajJUC,"    by    Mf. 

Choate,  General  Porter,  and  others  were 
emphasl/ed  an<I  stronsly  impressed  upon 
their  hearers  by  Mr.  Root's  announcement 
of  tlic  progress  made  in  the  United  States 
in  the  worlt  of  establishing  a  general  system 
of  arbitration  machinery  with  the  rest  of 


the  world.  Eleven  of  the 
signed  at  The  Hague  have  now  been  ap- 
proved by  our  Senate.  Treaties  of  arbi- 
tration with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Norway,  Switz.erland,  Italy,  and  Mexico 
have  also  been  signed  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  On  May  5  Secretary  Root  for  the 
United  States  and  Ambassador  Takahin  for 
Japan  signed  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
to  be  in  force  for  five  years  after  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications.  The  treaty  is  limi- 
lar  to  those  already  negotiated  with  other 
foreign  powers,  and  its  conclusion  is  a  wel- 
come confirmation  of  the  pacific  and  optimis- 
tic estimates  of  American  and  Japanese  re- 
lations which  this  magazine  has  always  en- 
tertained and  expressed.  A  clause  in  the 
Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty,  very 
significant  and  important  to  our  own 
country  in  its  future  relations  with  the 
British  Empire,  recognizes  the  right  of 
Canada  or  any  other  self-governing  dotnin- 
ion  of  the  empire  to  be  consulted  ia  the 
making  of  a  treaty.  This  is  the  first  time 
such  concession  has  been  formally  accorded. 
It  marks  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  of  the  international  rights  of 
her  colonies. 

The  "ftm-  Upon  more  than  one  occasioa 
^"fricoi;  has  this  magazine  set  forth  the 
history,  scope,  and  aims  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, which,  under  the  energetic  and  able  * 
management  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  is  doing 
so  much  to  cement  more  closely  the  friendly 
relations     already     existing     between     the 
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nomination  during  the  preceding  four  years, 
accompanied  by  recommendations  to  the  del- 
egates and  the  church  at  large  in  the  matters 
ai  ecciesiastical  discipline  and  general  con- 
duct. The  address  of  the  present  conference, 
written  and  delivered  by  Bishop  Daniel  A 
Good  sell,  of  Boston,  was  a  document  re- 
markable for  its  statesmanlike  breadth,  toler- 
ant spirit,  and  dignified,  vigorous  diction.  A 
large  gain  in  communicants  is  reported,  and 
material  prosperity  and  health  are  evident  in 
all  departments  of  the  church.  The  address, 
however,  is  much  more  than  a  report  of  ma- 
terial progress;  it  is  a  keen  and  outspoken 
treatment  of  most  of  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern American  life  and  thought. 

HecommtnUa-  '^^^    General    Conference,    the 
''%'^^""   '''^'"'P*   helicvc,    should    not   be 
*  "*''     charged    with    the    investigation 
of  "  heresies,"  a  work  which  they  maintain 
should  be  left  to  the  more  local  bodies.   They 
note   the    increasingly  widespread    desire   to 
readjust  the   formulation  of  Christian   doc- 
trines   to    modern    knowledge    and    modem 
BiBiioi'  UAKW.L  A.  r^insELi..  OF  THE  METHODIST     thought,  although  as  yet  they  recommend  no 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  actioo  looking  toward  that  end;  they  declare 

their  gratification  over  the  increase  in  civic 
and  Jewish  organs  notes  with  much  approval  righteousness,  and  believe  that  "  with  a  rest- 
the  disappearance  of  the  old,  bitter  anti-  less  and  iconoclastic  future  before  us  we 
Catholic  feeling.  In  the  wonls  of  the  Oat-  must  both  lead  and  restrain  by  religious 
I'loi,  the  city  of  New  York  "gratefully  ap-  forces";  they  speak  out  clearly  on  the  sub- 
preciates  the  service  which  that  (the  Catho-  jects  of  the  abuse  of  commercial  and  political 
lie)  church  is  rendering  to  the  community  power,  condemn  the  increase  of  divorce  in 
hy  inculcating  tlie  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  United  States,  express  high  approval  of 
linv  and  lawful  authority,  uhich  is  the  the  progress  made  toward  international 
foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  peace,  speak  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  child 
labor  and  the  rights  of  wage-earners,  and 
Till-  MrihnHixt  ^^'^^  month  the  quadrennial  make  a  radical  and  highly  significant  utter- 
(^otfi-cnn/fli  (Jrnerai  Conference  of  the  Meth-  ance  on  the  temperance  question.  When 
"'"'""■  oilist  P'piscopal  Church  met  in  some  years  ago,  says  the  address  on  this 
Baltimore  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  point,  the  General  Conference  "  planted  our 
its  first  session  in  the  same  city.  American  church  on  the  heights  of  legal  and  constitu- 
Methodism  registers  the  moral  and  religious  tional  prohibition,  some  in  the  church,  and 
convictions  of  more  than  3,ooo,0(X>  persons,  many  in  the  worid,  felt  that  we  had  passed 
A  conference  of  its  general  deliberative  body,  from  sobriety  of  Judgment  to  fanaticism,  and 
therefore,  is  of  great  national  importance,  in  short  had  become  '  intemperately  temper- 
At  the  Baltimore  conference,  the  sessions  of  ate.'  To-day  we  find  that  State  after  State 
which  lasted  throughout  the  entire  month  of  has  climbed  to  our  position  and  that  unex- 
May  and  were  attended  by  787  delegates  pected  aid  has  reached  us  from  railway  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  legislation  vi-  other  corporations  as  well  as  from  some 
tally  affecting  the  religious  life  of  the  de-  trade  unions." 
nomination  was  enacted.  At  these  quadren- 
nial conferences  one  of  the  most  significant  Hn nuif  am  ^^^y  other  subjects  of  churdl 
ev'cnts  is  always  the  reading  of  the  Pastoral  EiiBtionof  legislation  were  discussed  at  the 
Letter  of  the  Bishops,  or,  as  it  is  more  gen-  *"  *"*^-  conference,  chief  among  which 
erallj-  known,  the  Episcopal  Address.  This  were  the  question  of  the  time  limit  upon  the 
is  a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  the  de-    pastorate    and    forbidden    amusements    for 
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American  people.    The  review  in  San  Fran-  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  said,  the  Canadian 

Cisco  Harbor  was  the  most  impressive  of  its  Government  and  people  are  almost  unitedly 

kind  ever  given   in  this  country,  Secretary  absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  the  Quebec 

Metcalf  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  tercentenary  next  month. 
President  being  accorded  special  and  unusual 

honors.  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  will  com-  ^^^  British  ^^^^^^  Asquith  presented  his 
mand  the  fleet  on  its  return  voyage.  After  Budget  first  budget  to  a  crowded  House 
visiting  Seattle  in  our  own  State  of  Washing-  '^**^''  *  '  on  May  7 ;.  not  only  was  every 
ton,  and  Puget  Sound,  return  will  be  made  member  of  the  Commons  present,  but  the 
to  San  Francisco  late  this  month.  On  July  peers'  and  visitors'  galleries  were  crowded 
7  the  ships  will  leave  the  Pacific  port  for  to  overflowing.  The  long-9aticipated  an- 
Honolulu..  They  are  due  at  Auckland,  New  nouncement  of  old-age  pensions  was  received 
Zealand,  on  August  9;  at  Sydney  on  August  with  intense  interest.  The  budget  provides 
20;  at  Melbourne  on  August  29;  at  Manila  for  pensions  of  $1.25  weekly  for  every  in- 
on  October  i,  and  at  Yokohama  on  October  habitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  over  sev- 
17.  It  is  expected  that  a  portion  of  the  fleet  cnty  years  of  age  who  applies,  excepting 
will  reach  Amoy,  China,  and,  after  paying  a  criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers,  with  the 
short  visit  there,  return  to  Manila,  where  exception  that  no  one  actually  receiving 
the  reunited  armada  will  take  up  its  home-  more  than  $2.50  weekly  income  will  be  ad- 
ward  course.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  missible.  The  scheme,  which  is  not  to  be 
42,000  miles  will  have  been  covered  when  operative  until  January  i  next,  will  prob- 
next  February  the  vessels  anchor  again  in  ably  affect  a  half  a  million  individuals.  The 
Hampton  Roads.  budget  proposes  that  the  charge  is  to  be  a 

national,  not  a  local,  burden,  and  must  not 
Canadian  ^^  noted  in  a  preceding  para-  exceed  $30,000,000  in  any  one  year.  A  long 
Topics  of  the  graph,  all  future  treaties  or  and  heated  discussion  is  certain  to  follow  in 
agreements  between  the  United  the  Commons.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  de- 
States  and  V  ireat  Britain  which  affect  in  feat  at  Manchester  on  April  4,  by  his  Union- 
any  way  the  relation  of  this  country  with  ist  opponent,  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  blow 
our  Canadian  neighbor  will  be  submitted  to  the  prestige  of  the  government,  amount- 
for  approval  to  the  Dominion  authorities  ing  to  a  setback  to  the  political  career  of 
before  becoming  effective.  Almost  simul-  the  young  Minister.  On  May  9,  however, 
taneoiisly  with  the  signing  of  this  instrument  he  was  returned  triumphantly  frocn 
another  treaty  for  the  marking  of  the  bound-  one  of  the  Dundee  districts  to  a  seat  made 
ary  line  between  the  United  States  and  vacant  through  the  elevation  to  the  peerage 
Canada  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  (May  4).  of  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson.  Mr.  Church- 
It  is  agreed  in  this  document  that  each  of  ill's  campaign  in  both  constituencies  was 
the  contracting  parties  shall  at  once  appoint  marked  by  hard  work  and  picturesque  elec- 
an  expert  geographer  to  serve  as  commis-  tioneering.  In  both  districts  the  new  Presi- 
sioner  for  the  purpose  of  "  more  accurately  dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  vigorously 
defining  and  marking  the  international  opposed  by  the  labor  element  and  by  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  "  Suffragettes." 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  The  close- 
ness of  Canadian-American  relations  was  ^^  While  actual  Home  Rule  for 
further  emphasized  last  month  by  the  agree-  Awakening  Ireland  may  be  no  nearer  than 
ment  to  formulate  another  treaty  to  pre-  '^^"'^  '  ever,  many  signs  of  industrial 
scribe  and  determine  accurately  the  water  and  social  improvement  are  evident  in  the 
rights  in  lakes  and  streams  on  the  boundary  Emerald  Isle.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
between  the  two  countries.  Another  event  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  has  been  tireless  in 
of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion  his  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  detested 
during  May  was  the  arrangement  between  Coercion  act  of  1887,  and  for  the  establish- 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  for  ment  of  real  Irish  universities.  As  already 
the  exclusion  of  Hindu  immigration,  the  noted  in  these  pages,  the  latter  project  has 
agreement  taking  the  form  of  making  it  im-  been  almost  realized.  A  bill  repealing  the 
possible  for  Hindus  to  leave  India,  thereby  Coercion  act  has  passed  its  second  reading 
obviating  the  disagreeable  and  delicate  task  in  the  Commons  and  seems  likely  to  become 
of  acting  at  the  other  end  of  the  problem  a  law.  Government  statistics  issued  in  Ixm- 
and   excluding  them   from   the   Dominion,  don  indicate  that  emigration  from  Ireland  is 
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decreasing.  hours  and  higher  pay  for  women  workers, 

number  of  has,  it  seems,  some  radical  opinions  on  the 

United  Sta  marriage  relation:  Her  candidacy  was  finally 

be  the  small  declared  illegal, 
number  of 

being  the  e  rinimtht  Three  highly  important  interna- 
ment  amon  S(o(Bio/«off*-tional  agreements  were  con- 
marked  the  •^f^row.    _,[^j^j    j^^p     .^    ^p^.j_       j^    gj_ 

springing  u|  Petersburg,  representatives  of  Russia,  Ger- 

for  skilled  :  many,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  signed  a 

creasing,     1  treaty  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the 

alistic  socie  status  qua  in  the  Baltic  Sea,     On  the  same 

had  effect.  '  day  (April  23),  in  Berlin,  the  German  See- 

ing toward  retary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  ministers 

and  altogetl  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden, 

perity  in  Irciana.  Holland,  and  Norway,  put  their  signatures 

to  a  treaty  by  which  their  governments  bind 
g^i^l       Some  very  important  legislation    themselves  not  to  change  in  any  way  for  at 
Prabiema  In    was  cnactcd  by  the  French  Par-    least  ten  years  the  present  political  status  of 
""""'       liamcnt    during    its    last   session,    the    North    Sea.      During    the    same    week 
and  some  equally  important  measures  not  dis-    Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden  agreed 
posed  of  then  were  taken  up  earnestly  when    to  the  annulling  of  the  promise  forced  from 
the    Chamber    of    Deputies    came    together    Russia  after  the  Crimean  War  that  under 
again   on   May   19,      During  the  preceding   no  circumstances  woud  she  fortify  the  Aland 
session  the  Senate  passed  the  Divorce  bill  of    Islands,  a  group  off  the  coast  of  Finland,  not 
the  Chambers.     By  this  measure  a  French    far  from  Stockholm.    These  highly  important 
decree  of  separation  becomes  a  divorce  auto-    international  understandings  have  reassured 
matically  at   the  end   of   three  years  when    those  who  feared  that  Germany  intended  to 
either  party  to  the  separation  requests  it.    An-    forcibly  annex  Holland  or  that  Ruseia  might 
other  enactment  of  far-reaching  importance    in  the  near  future  attempt  the  absorption  of 
to  the  republic  is  the  Old-Age  Pension  bill,    Sweden.    An  interesting  development  of  Da- 
a  compromise  of  the  original  measure,  which    nish  politics  during  the  past  month  was  the 
has  taken  more  than  two  years  to  work  its    recommendation  by  the  commission  appointed 
way  through  the  u| 
Parliament.     It  is 
sion  scheme  which  ^ 
tu  2,000,000  persoi 
expenditure  by  the 
000,000.    A  receni 
statistics  of  the  rej 
shows  that  the  bin 
rapidly    decreasing, 
year  ending  Janua: 
France    19,000    m' 
These  subjects  of 
divorce  are  agitatin; 
cicty.    Paul  Bourg< 
novelist,  whose  prol 
made  such  a  profoi 
last  year,  attributes 
a    great    power    to 
maintains,  further, 
inist  movement  is  n 
points  as  evidence 
conducted  by  the  " 
favor  of  the  electioi 
her  of  the  Municip 
who  ran  on  a  plai 
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thorizing  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
is  still  under  discussion  in  the  Duma. 
This  body  listened  with  amazement  and 
indignation,  early  in  May,  to  a  speech  by 
the  Finance  Minister,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  exclaimed:  "Thank  God,  we  have  not 
a  Parliament  in  Russia  yet!"  Contrary 
to  his  hopes  and  expectations,  this  very  re- 
mark has  had  the  effect  of  fixing  and  crys- 
tallizing In  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people 
the  fact  that  the  empire  actually  has  a  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Komiakov,  president  of  the 
chamber,  denounced  Mr.  Kokovtsev's  re- 
mark as  "  a  most  unfortunate  expression," 
and  the  Duma  officially  expressed  its  view 
that  "  while  Russia  may  not  actually  have  par- 
liamentarism, it  has  a  real  Parliament."  A 
subsequent  audience  granted  by  the  Czar  to 
President  Komiakov  confirmed  the  belief 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  "  satisfied  with 
the  attitude  and  deliberations  of  the  Duma 
and  that  the  rumor  that  in  any  way  he 
would  oppose  that  body's  claim  to  be  a  Par- 
liament can  be  denied  categoricaliy," 

jjg         By  a  narrow  but  sufficient  ma- 

japantH     jority  the  Japanese  Government  _      nust 
""'     emerged    triumphantly   from  the 
general  elections  on   May   15.       Although 

there  was  some  delay  in  announcing  the  de-  of  the  S 

tailed    vote,    it    was    stated    authoritatively  Prince) 

from   Tokio   that   the   Seiyultai,   or   Liberal  The  imi 

party,  by  the  aid  of  the  other  allied  groups  fore  in  < 
in  the  chamber,  will  remain  in  control  and 
that  Premier  Saionji  has  saved  his  position       ja„„, 
as  head  of  the  government.     The  announce-         CMutt 
ment  made  at  the  same  time  that,  despite  the  "  " 

triumph  of  his  party.  Premier  Saionji  would  still     in 

soon   be  removed    from   office,    can  only  be  lieved    1 

understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  rep-  month  c 

resentative     government    as    constituted    in  ter  of  I 

Japan  does  not  provide,  as  In  England,  that  gotiatini 

the  Prime   Minister  shall  be  absolutely  re-  new  Fin 

sponsible  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name  to  the  virtuall] 

lower  house  of  the  Parliament,  nor,  as  in  Ger-  position 

many,  that  he  shall  In  fact  but  not  in  name  tween  tl 

be  accountable  to  a  majority  of  the  popular  and    be 

branch  of  the  government.     The   Emperor  peoples 

of  Japan  has  never  consented  to  abdicate  his  series    ( 

autocracy  in  any  manner  or  degree.     Time  Chinese 

and  time  again  he  has  chosen  his  chief  minis-  and   hu 

ter  against  the  wishes  of  the  elected  repre-  Towerfu 

scntatives  of  the  people.    An  appeal  to  the  Middle 

country,  however,  has  always  demonstrated  Govern 

that  the  electorate  sides  with  the  Emperor,  ginned 

In   the  present  instance  two  of  the  Elder  ccnuner 

Statesmen,  Count  Inouye  and  Count  Mat-  tnde  be 

sukata,  are  opposed  ta  die  fiiuuidal  poli^  in  foiei] 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

<From  April  tt  to  Mat!  H>,  IMS.) 

PROCKBDINGS  IN  CONQRBSS.  April  30.— The  Senate  considers  the  Agricul- 

.„■,   ^,     Ti,     c       .  -J        .u     M- .™i    tural  Appropriation  bill The   House  adopts 

a™?™  ,,■       wu        Ti   H           H    ','".;      w  "  amendmenl  lo  tta  Sundry  Civil  Appropi?.- 

Appropnanon   b,ll....TheH™.e,dopBSpnker  .         ^„   providing  fjsoaoo   tor  enforcing  th. 

April  23.— The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  May  i.— The  Senate  debates  the  resotutiwi 
to  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  appropriating  offered  by  Mr.  Elkins  (Rep..  W.  Va.)  suspcnd- 
17,000.000  for  beginning  work  on  battleships. ...  ■"(!  'or  twenty  months  the  operation  of  the 
The  House  adopts  a  resolution  authorizing  the    commodity  clause  of  the  Railroad  Rate  law. 

May  2,— The  Senate  passes  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  hill.... The  House 
passes  bills  increasing  the  number  of  Philippine 
commissioners  to  nine  and  appropriating 
$250,000  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  tor- 
nadoes in  the  South. 

May  4. — In  the  Senate,  Mr  Bulkeley  (Rep,. 
Conn.)  defends  the  negro  soldiers  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  Brownsville  affair ;  the  Canadian 
boundary  treaty  is  ratified. 

May  6.— The  Senate  passes  the  Child  Labor 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  adopts  a 
resolution  calling  for  information  whether  the 
commodity  clause  of  the  Railroad  Rate  law  is 
complied  with In  the  House  the  bill  re-estab- 
lishing the  canteen  in  national  soldiers'  homes 
is  defeated. 

May  7.— In  the  Senate,  the  Government's 
forest  policy  is  attacked  by  Mr.  Teller  (Dem.. 
Colo.)   and  defended  by  Mr  Depew   (Rep.,   N. 

Y.) In  the  House,  a  provision  in  the  Sundry 

Civil  Appropriations  bill  to  limit  wages  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  is  defeated. 

May  8.— The  Senate  continues  discussion  of 
the  Government's  forest  policy. ..  .The  House 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation bill,  including  increased  pay,  and 
passes  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  hill. 

May  9.— The  Senate  practically  concludes  de- 
bate on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill 

The   House  passes   the   Child  Labor  bill    for . 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

May  11. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill;  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem..  Md.) 
introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  in  the  case  of  Col.  William  F.  Stewart. 
. . .  .The  House  passes  the  bill  prohibiting  gamb- 
ling in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

May  12. — The  Senate  passes  the  Post-Officc 
Appropriation  bill  C$229,027,367>...  .The  House 
Atiorncy-Gcncral  to  bring  suit  for  forfeiture    agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the  Naval 
of  several  million  acres  of  land  granted  to  the    Appropriation  hilL 

California  &  Oregon  Railroad  Company.    _  May  l^.-ln  the  Senate,  consideration  of  the 

April  37. — A  special  message  from  President  Brownsville  affair  is  postponed  on  motion  of 
Roosevelt,  urging  legislation  on  the  lines  of  his  Mr,  Foraker  (Rep..  Ohio)  until  December  16; 
previous  recommendations,  is  received  in  both  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.) 
branches. ,,, The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  Ap-  for  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
jiriipriation  hill  after  defeating  the  four-battle-    Stewart  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 

shi[is  .imcndment  by  a  vote  of  50  to  23 The    tary  Affairs;  the  House  bill  restoring  the  motto 

Uonfe   considers   the   Sundry   Civil   Appropri-    "In  Griid  We  Trust"  to  the  coins  is  passed. 
ations  bill.  May  14.— The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 

April  38. — The  Senate  passes  the  Pension  and  Appropriation  bill. ..  .The  House,  by  a  vote  of 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  bills.  i&^  to  145,  passes  the  Vreeland  Currency  bill. 
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May  15.— The  Senate  passes  the  Aldrich  Cur-  succeed  Joseph  Bennel  as  Pvendcnt  of  Queens 

rency  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  Vreeland  bill.  Borough,  New  York  €%. 

The    House    passes    the    Omnibus    Public       May  2.— At  the  New  York  State  conventiofi 

Buildings  bill  and  the  Military  Academy  Appro-  of  the  Independence  party  it  is  decided  to  nm 

priation  bill ;  the  Currency  bill  as  amended  by  a  third  national  ticket 

the  Senate  is  sent  to  conference.  P^^^  5^^^^  Senators  are  arrested  in 

May  16.— The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  create  Arkansas  in  connection  with  the  investigation  " 

an   Appalachian    forest    reserve....! he    House  of  alleged  bribery  in  the  Legislature, 
passes  bills  granting  compensation  to  Govern-  5_New  Jersey  Republicans  select  four 

ment   employees   for  injuries  sustained   in   the       ^7^^  >    i  5ri™*I»  -/i^^IrrT^^    a«^«.  »«» 

service  and  authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  unmstructed  delegates-at-large. 
Inland  Waterways  Commission.  May  6.— A  bill  providing  for  the  merger  of 

May   i8.-The   Senate   sends  the  Legislative  the  ^^^ton  ^^"j^Maine  and   ^^^'^^'^^^^^ 

Appropriation  bill  to  conference. ..  .The  House  Haven  &  Hartford  radroads  is  ^J^d  with  tte 

pa|es^the  General  Deficiency  Appropriation  bil^  EeSu^rl?!^.I^^^Tdtn^i^^^ 

May  I9.-The  Senate  agrees  to  the  confer-  ^j^Alabama  meet  in  State  convention  and  in- 

€"ce  report  on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  ^^^^^^  delegates  to  Chicago  for  Taft....Ohk> 

bill;  a  bill  creating  a  commission  on  the  con-  Democrats     nominate     Judson     Harmon     for 

servation    of    resources    is    introduced. ..  .The  Governor  and  indorse  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

House  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the  ^^^  ^j^^  Presidency. 

Legislative  Appropriation  bill  and  passes  the  bill  tr     ^    1  j  wr        •       » ^ti: ^ 

making  an   appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  .   May  7.-Kentucky  f"^  Wyom^^^ 

representation  of  the  United  States  at  the  Tokio  instruct    for    Taft;    Utah   RepttMjcaas   dedarc 

FxDosition  in  1012  Roosevelt    their    first    choice    and    Taft    their 

"**  -ri-    c*     X  *u    TD  ur    T)    \A  second Massachusetts     Democrats     instruct 

•   May  20.-Thc  Senate  passes  the  Public  Build-  ^^^j^  delegates-at-large  for  Bryan. ...Governor 

ings  bill. .. .  1  he  House  adopts  the  partial  con-  j|ughes,  of  New  York,  approves  the  revision  of 

ference  report  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria-  the  military  code  so  as  to  conform  the  Organiaa- 

"^"  ^^^^'  tion  of  the  National  Guard  to  that  of  the  regular 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN.         army. 

April  21.— In  the  Louisiana  State  election  ^May  8.— Governor  Hughes  speaks  aft  five  en- 
Jared  Y.  Sanders  (Dem.)  is  chosen  Governor;  thusiastic  meetings  m  the^  NlUm-Orlcans 
the  Legislature  is  unanimously  Democratic  and  Senate  district  in  the  campaign  of  William  C 
is  pledged  by  the  primary  vote  for  the  present  Wallace  for  the  State  senatorship. 
United  States  Senator,  S.  D.  McEnery;  five  May  9.-;-Governor  Hughes  speaks  at  ffreat 
constitutional  amendments  are  adopted.  mass  meetings  at  North  Tonawanda  and/NUH 

April  23.— The  New  York  Legislature  ad-  gara  Falls,  N  Y.,  advocating  the  passage  of  the 
journs;  Governor  Hughes  calls  an  extraordi-  anti-race-track  gambling  bills.... The  lUsaa- 
nary  session,  to  begin  on  May  11 ....  President  chusctts  State  convention  of  ttie  Ind^peDdenpe 
Roosevelt  appoints  Milton  D.  Purdy,  assistant  party  elects  an  unmstructed  delegatKni  to  the 
to    the    Attorney-General,    to   succeed    Judge    national  convention  of  the  party. 

Lochrcn Illinois     Democrats     instruct    their       May  ii.— The  New  York  Legislature  mcwtf 

delegates-at-large  for  Bryan.  in  extra  session  and  receives  a  message  frOtB. 

April   25.— A  meeting  of   New   York   State    Governor  Hughes  recommending  measures  dwt 
Democrats  decides  to  call  no  second  State  con-    failed  of  passage  at  the  regular  session. 
vcntion,  but  to  provide  a  committee  of  sixty-       May  12. — ^William  C.  Wallace^  pledged  to  t«^. 
one  to  preserve  the  principle  of  home  rule  in    port  Governor  Hughes  in  the  fight  to  do  awijf, 
party  affairs.  with  race-track  gambling,  is  elected  State  Srnll  . 

April  28.-.Arkansas  and  Colorado  Republi-  tor  in  the^  Niagara-Orleans  district  of  N«tr 
cans  instruct  for  Taft;  South  Carolina  Re-  York.... Michigan  Republicans  mstract  ddfe^ 
publicans  send  an  uninstructed  delegation  to  gates-at-large  for  Taft. .. .Governor  Hii|3»*»  Of 
Chicago;  New  Jersey  Democrats  send  an  unin-    New  York,  declares  that  even  if  he  were  elected 

structcd     delegation     to     Denver Governor    Vice-President  he  could  not  serve. 

Hughes,  of  New  York,  names  Samuel  H.  Ord-  May  13. — ^The  Alaskan  Republican  conventkm 
way  as  commissioner  to  hear  testimony  on  the  sends  contesting  delegates  to  Chicago.  ...The 
charges  filed  against  President  Bermel,  of  conference  of  governors  and  other  public  meiw 
Queens  Borough,  New  York  City.  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  re- 

April  29.— Connecticut  Democrats  refuse  to   sponse  to  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt^ 
instruct  for  Bryan. ..  .Joseph  Bermel  resigns  as    begins  at  the  White  House,  in  Washington. 
President  of  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City       May  14. — California,  Washington,  and  North 

Pennsylvania  Republicans  instruct  delegates    Dakota  Republicans  instruct  delegates-at-large 

at-large  for  Senator  Knox ;  West  Virginia  Re-  for  Taft ;  Georgia  Republican^  send  uninstnicte4 
publicans  instruct  for  Taft ;  Vermont  Republi-  delegates  to  Chicago. . .  .Wyoming  Democrats  in- 
cans  send  uninstructed  delegates  to  Chicago ;  struct  for  Bryan ;  Minnesota  Democrats  instruct 
Mississippi  Republicans  select  uninstructed  dele-  for  Johnson  and  refuse,  by  vote  of  yy2  to  166^  to 
gates-at-large.  indorse  Bryan  as  second  choice. 

April  30. — Maryland  and  North  Carolina  Re-  May  15. — ^At  the  final  session  of  the  natural- 

publicans  instruct  for  Taft;  Maine  Republicans  resources  conference  at  the  White  House  Presi* 

declare  for  Taft,  but  fail  to  instruct  the  dele-  dent  Roosevelt  makes  a  declaration  of  policy 

gates-at-large... .Lawrence  Gresser  is  chosen  to  on  State  and  federal  rights. 


May  i6.-Se 
.Michigan,  is  ni 
Committee  as 

May  i8.— Ir 
Legislature  Go 
suppression  of 
opt  id  n  combini 
the  liquor  trait 

May  19. — Ca 
Bryan. 

May  20.— Pe 
structed  del  eg; 
Missouri  Demc 
for  Bryan. 
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April  21.— S 
Canada,  appoir 
inry  for  impel 
....The  Haiti! 
at  Port  ail  Prii 
in  Guatemala  I 

April  22.-T1 
is  opened  by  S 

April  24.— T 
by  vole  of  95 
aholiiion  of  Iw 
The  British  Hi 
mental  commit 
of  the  law  rt 
Spencer  Chnrcl 

election  to  the  British  Parliament  in  Manchester 
liy  VV.  J.  Hicks,  Unionist  candidate.  parade  of  catholic  laymen  passing  St.  pat- 

April   27.— The   Cape   Colony  Legislature   is        rick's    cathedral    on    the    occasion    of 
prorougued  until  June  18.  the  new  york   diocesan  centenary. 

April  28.— A  conference  of  state  premiers  as-         (Prom  a  hIddiI  bulli  In  trotil  of  the  Cathedral  en- 
seniiiks  al  Melbourne,  Australia.  traoee  the  parade  of  40.000  men  and  l>ayg  was  re- 

April   29.— King  Manuel  makes  his   first   ad-    viewed  by  Cardinal  Logue  and  .Vrchblshop  Farley.) 

(Iri-ss    to   the   Portusucsc    Cortes A   woman 

oamlidate   stands 
mituicipal  ck-ctioi 

May  2. — Troop; 
ary  outbreak  nea 
Ciivt-rnmfiit  pre] 
a  Rain  St  disorderl; 

May  3. — Mimic 

(talcil  in  Paris. 

May  4. — Fcmai 
icknt  of  Bolivia. 
in  Calcutta  on  cli 
plot  to  overthrow 

ilcr  officials T 

iias-ii's  the  Licens 
ref^Ts  the  mtasu 


till'  oaih  lo  obser 
and  is  proclaimed 

-May  7.^Premi 
1"  the  British  I 
nimiiccs  that  old. 
from  1I1C  national 
MiKiir  will  he  ret 

MayR-The  B 


bill  repealing  the 
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Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden It  is  an- 
nounced at  Copenhagen  that  Conatantiii  Briui, 
Danish  Minister  to  the  United  States,  wiH  be 
transferred  to  London  and  that  Count  Carl  von 
Moltke  will  probably  succeed  liini. 

May  S.^A  general  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  is  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

May  6. — Prompt  action  by  the  viceroys  at 
Chinese  ports  prevents  the  extension  of  tlie  boy- 
cott started  at  Canton  against  Japan Foreign 

consuls  near  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  report 
that  Russia  is  massing  forces  in  that  region  and 
forwarding  supplies. 

May  ;^.— Guatemala,  alarmed  by  rumors  tiiat 
Mexico  is  massing  troops  on  her  frontier,  asks 
the   United    Stales   to   dciinand   an   explanation 

from  Mexico 'Ihc  Emperor  and  Empress  of 

Germany  and  heads  of  other  ruling  families  as- 
semble in  Vietnia  to  congratulate  Emperor 
Francis   Joseph,   of   Austria,   upon   the   sixtieth 

anniversary  of   the  Iwginning  iif   his   reign 

It  is  officially  denic<l  from  Tokio  that  the  Korean 
Emperor  will  be  banished  by  Japan. 

May  8. — China  asks  French  assistance  in 
checking  rebels  near  the  Tonituin  border. 

May  lo. — The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  rejilying 
to  India's  protest  reganlinK  the  invasion  of 
Afghan  tril)es,  says  that  he  lias  issued  orders  to 
prevent  further  incur.slons. 

May  li.^Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and 
Italy  decide  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Crete. 

May  ij. — Japan  refuses  China's  ofTcr  of  a 
modification  regariling  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  line  in  Manchuria. 

May  14. — The  federation  of  Denmark  and 
Iceland  is  pro\'i<le<l  for  in  a  report  submitted  to 
King  Frederick. 

May  16.— Fanam.i  invites  the  United  Stales  to 
appoint  a  cunnnissioi]  to  assure  a  fair  election 
of  a  president. 

May  ig. — The  text  of  the  treaties  arranged 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sl.-ilcs 
rcgardiuK  iiilcrn.ilinual  fisheries  and  boundaries 
ii  laid  lufore  llii'  Can.iilian  Parliament. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  21.— The  Venezuel.in  port  of  La  Gnayra 
is  closed,  owing  to  disease  believed  lo  be  the 
bubonic  pl.igue. 

April  2,1.— A  scries  of  tornadoes  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  L^oixisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tcimcasee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  cause  a  loss 

ot  350    lives   and   much    properly The    new 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  bond  issue  sells  above 
the  sul>scri])tion  price. . .  .The  first  woman's  con- 
gress held  in  Italy  is  opened  in  Komc. 

April  24. — Tt  is  decided  by  the  cmplovers'  fed- 
eration lo  order  a  lockout  in  everv  shipbuilding 

yard  in  the  United  Kingdom The  American 

Society  of  International  Law  begins  its  annual 
meetiuK  in  Washington  with  an  address  by  its 
president,  Secretary  Root. 

April  25-— The  Russian  Government's  steel 
works  at  Abukov  are  destroyed  by  fire  with  a 

loss  of  $2.500,000 In  a  collision  off  the  Isle 

of  Wight  between  the  .^merican  liner  St.  Pant 
and  the  British  cruiser  Gladiator  twenty-eight 


look   leave  of  the  fleet  at  t 

III.) 

f.  Globe  (New  Zoifc.) 


lives  are  lost  from  the  latter Twenty-eight 

persons  are  killed  in  a  railwajr  colliuon  in 
Mexico. 

April  26. — The  centenary  celebration  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
New  York  begins  in  that  city. 

April  27.— 1'he  issue  of  ¥40,ooo/x)o  4  per  cent 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  bonds  is  oversubscribed 
twenty  times. 

April  2a— The  population  of  Oeveland,  Ohio, 
enjoys  free  street-car  rides  by  way  of  signal- 
izing the  settlement  of  the  ten  years'  traction 
war,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  concession  of 
three-cent  fares  is  obtained. 

April  30.— Secretary  Taft  leaves  Wasfait^[ton 
for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

May  2. — 40.000  Roman  Catholic  laymen  in 
parade  are  reviewed  by  Cardinal  Lc^e  and 
Archbishop  Farley  at  the  close  of  the  New  Yoric 
centenary  celebration. 

May  6. — The  quadrennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  opened  at  Baltimore. .. -The  Ameri- 
can battleship  fleet  arrives  at  San  Francisco. 

May  8.— A  Portugese  force  defeats  natives  in 

Guinea   after  an   action   lasting   nine  hours 

Secretary  Metealf  reviews  llie  combined  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  fieets  at  S:>n  Francisco Fire 

<1eslroys  two  business  blocks  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
causing  a  loss  of  $1,500,000. 

Majr  g.^The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  cap- 
ital city  of  Montenegro  is  laid  on  the  Adriatic 

Sea  by  the  French  in  Montenegro Admiral 

Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  is  succeeded  in  com- 
mand of  the  Atlantic  battleship  fleet  by  Admiral 
Thomas. 


May  II.— The 
iiiR  for  the  Burea 

;ii  Washington. 

May  14.— The 
opciit-d  in  Londc 
The  new  biiildin] 
New  York  are  £< 

May  15.— Adn 
command  of  the 

The  plant  ol 

at  Sonth  Omaha, 
a  loss  of  $1^50^ 

May  16.— The 
fleet  is  compietet 
lors  and  motorm 
H.iy  line  strike  f< 


April    22.— Sir 

?I Kassim  Be 

conrt  of  appeals, 
of   the   Protestar 

Carolina,  70 S ^...^.-j,  _ 

Philadelphia  financier,  80.  the  late  dr.  mokgan  DIX. 

April  2.1.— Gen.   Nicholas   Pelrovich  Linevlch,    (Porty-Bli  years   rector   ot  Trinity   Pariah   In   New 
commander-in-chief   of   the    Russian    troops    in  ""   *^"^' 

Manchuria  in  the  war  with  Taoan.  68. 


April  25.— Fot 
Johnson  N.  Cam 
Rev.  Dr.  Williar 
Reformed  Chnrcl 
Janitariiis    Portai 

Calabria.  61 \ 

aiarltris.  of  Edii 

.'\pril  27.— Ex-I 
of  Arizona.  67. 

April  28.— Brig 
A.,  retired,  82. 

April  29. — Rev. 
six  years  rcclor  1 
So.,.. pr.  Charles 
specialist  in  nenrc 

May  1,— Prof, 
CoIl.'Ke  of  the  Cil 

^r^iy  2.— The 
Tiirr.  member  of 

^ray  4.— Albert 
ver  and  author,  ( 
nclor  of  the  Uni 
inn  and  Printing, 

May  5.— Alhcri 
FriTich  geologist,  ■ 

Mav  r..— Ex-Co 
of  Ohio.  57. 

M.ty  7— Jeromt 
Kame  nf  orii-ket. 
staff  officer  in  the 
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From  the  Jngulrer  (Pblladelpbla). 


From  tbe  Rerord-Hemld  (Cblcago). 
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From  )lii>  rriJi»  (Sew  Vork1. 
mi's  .r.  Miirn  BddiVHB  at  the  White  Itouae         VitciM    1 
<  iin   the  n-nntEni;  at  the  qtialltj'  of  Amerl-     stolen,  bo  1 
I  larmlDi    made  & 


From  the  lliraid   iliii 
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lag  Hall   ( 


Cartoonist   Davcciport,  of  tlic   }i7'rnins  Mail,  admission 

one  of  the  New  York  papers  whicli  have  vigor-  dale  to  sue 

ously  supported  Governor  Hughes  in  iiis  race-  Governor'! 

track  eauipaigii,  sees  in  the  auilude  of  thi;  Re-  Senalorial 

publican   politicians   of  the   State   the   reluctant  dictions  of  the 


that  Jlnghcs 
cccd  himself  i 
i     triumph     i] 


is  the  "  It^ical "  candi- 

:i  the  governorship.  The 

the    Niagara-Orleans 

naught  the  earlier  pre- 


Cannon  to  ripht  of  tliem, 
Cannon  to  left  o!  thi'in. 
CauucMi  in  front  nf  lln'in 
Volleyed  and  thundiTiil. 
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a  (he  Herald   (DuluthJ. 


a  the  Herald  (Bocbcxtcr). 


From  tLe  Preis  (New  T 


From  tbe  Telteram  <New  Tort), 


-v^ 


From  the  ,\'eici  (Bultiiiii 


<•  Jniiani'Bi'i  :  "Vim  were  niifi>   ilown    hif    wtih    uk.    JirodnTS.      By    what 
(■■■B  iiilii  IliiiH.i  l.idy  rpiri.ms?" 

hT  <-t  pmsn-ss.     Yrm  rnn  bIb"  fxnlt  .vomsi'lr^K  If  ,v.>ii  on  ilMlrc." 
tirli'ntola I  :  "  Iliit  wliBt  "uirt  ul  a  Im^si  [4  tlih  jim  iUll  rrr)gn'HK.  and  how 

Tram  Punch  (Cairo,  KiUpt). 


INDENTURED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


TAFT,  TRAINED  TO   BE   PRESIDENT. 

BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 

T^WENTY-FIVE  men  have  been  Presi-  politics  we  apply  it  vaguely,  occasionally,  at 

dent  of  the  United  States.    They  were  random,    mixed    often   with    traditionalism, 

chosen    for  this  high  post  for  various  rea-  emotionalism,  or  hero-worship.     Now,  more 

sons, — some  for  their  eminence  in  civil  life,  or  less  consciously,  but  none  the  less  surely, 

some  on  account  of  military  distinction,  some  the  American  people  are  trying  to  use  it  in 

because  of  successful  party  leadership,  some  their  President-making, 
because    of    their   conspicuous    identification 
with  commanding  issues,  some  through  hero- 
worship  or  adventitious  personal  popularity.        If  ever  a  man  was  put  in  training  for  the 

some     through     party     compromises,     some  Presidency  and  kept  there,  and  required  to 

through  the  accidents  of  politics  or  nature,  go  through  all  the  arduous  experience  sure 

Not  often,  if  ever,  have  the  American  peo-  to  fit  him  for  the  final  and  highest  promo- 

pie  deliberately  set  out  to  train  a  man  for  tion,  that  man  is  Mr.  Taft.     It  does  not 

the  Presidency,  to  prepare  him  through  edu-  matter  that  this  was  what  we  may  call  un- 

cation  and  experience  and  work  for  the  re-  conscious  design.     In  the  very  nature  of  the 

sponsibilities  of  their  highest  and  most  exact-  case  it  could  T\ot  be  conscious.    There  exists 

ing  public  office.    That  is  what  they  are  do-  no  power  anywhere  to  sign  an  apprentice  at 

ing  now,  have  been  doing  -for  some  years,  the  Presidential   trade.     But  in   the  larger 

They  are  training  William  Howard  Taft  to  scheme  of  things,  in  that  play  of  fate  which 

be  President.    That  he  will  be  nominated  by  some  call  Providence,  it  was  just  as  if  the 

the  Republican  party  is  virtually  settled,  and  power  to  indenture  a  Presidential  apprentice 

his    chances    of    election    are    fairly    good,  had  somewhere  existed,  and   a  young  man 

though  by  no  means  certain.  named  Taft  had  indentured  himself  to  the 

If  Mr.  Taft  is  chosen  to  be  the  twenty-  American  nation.    Of  course  he  did  not  him- 

sixth  man  to  sit  in  the  Presidential  chair  "he  self  realize  it.     But  he  played  his  part  from 

will    be  placed    there   because   an    intensely  the  beginning  precisely  as  if  he  had  realized 

practical  people,  in  a  period  of  their  history  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Taft  never  till 

when  emotionalism  is  somewhat  checked  and  quite  recently  had  an  ambition  to  be  Presi- 

(Jull,  follow  out  their  natural  instinct  to  rec-  dent.     He  was  not  one  of  thpse  staf-gazing 

Denize,  to  reward,  and  to  utilize  the  highest  youths  who  set  out  for  the  White  House. 

efficiency.     That  is  a  natural  instinct  with  This  aspiration  was  not  awakened  in  him  till 

the  American  people.    It  is  an  instinct  which  long  after  it  would  have  had  its  birth  in  the 

finds  its  strongest  expression  in  commercial,  minds  of  ninety-nine  .men  out  of  a  hundred 

industrial,   and  professional  life.      In  those  placed  as  he  was.     It  is  well  known  that  his 

fields  of  activity  men  work  from  the  bottom  real  ambition,  even  as  late  as  a  year  or  two 

to  the  top.     Rodmen  and  freight-train  con-  ago,  was  for  the  Supreme  bench.     But  the 

diictors  and  station  agents  become   general  beauty  of  it,  the  magnificence  of  it,  from  the 

managers  of  railways.     Factory  foremen  rise  character  viewpoint,  is  that  from  first  to  last 

to  the  head  of  great  industrial  corporations,  he  unconsciously  acted  precisely  as  if  he  were 

The  office  boy  of  to-day  may  be  the  head  of  conscious,  as  if  he  were  ambitious  for  the 

a  commercial  firm  in  the  distant  to-morrow.  Presidency,   as   if  he   realized    that  he   had 

Individualism  is  keener  in  Americ|i  than  any-  signed   articles   with   the   American  people. 

w  here  else.    Here  there  is  surer,  quicker,  rec-  ITiat  is  the  way  the  greatest  achievements  of 

o^nition  of  individual  merit,  efficiency,  power  the  larger  scheme  of  things  are  almost  always 

to  do  things  and  do  them  well,  than  in  any  worked  out  in  this  world. 

other  country.     With  us  there  is  little  tra-  ^,,„  ^^o^^,^ «„  ^, 

,.  .        ,  r  ^    _      u  •«  \,4.^^r.     4.1,«4.  *K-  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  PURI- 

(litional  preferment,  much  msistence  that  the  .„.^,«      ^^, 

,  J  u   11     •  Ik W:^^  TANS, — DEVOTION  TO  DUTY. 

man  who  advances  shall  rise  only  by  making 

^ood.    Industrially  this  premium  on  efficiency        Mr.  Taft  trained  himself  for  the  Presi- 

is  one  of  the  prime  factors  which  have  car-  dency,  without  knowing  it,  by  always  follow- 

rieil  us  so  far.    In  that  field  it  is  a  principle  ing  the  law  of  gravity  of  his  nature,  the  force 

which  we  invariably  and  sharply  apply.     In  which  compels  him  ever  to  do  his  best.     His 
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is  not  a  complex  character.     It  is  not  diffi-  at  Cincinnati.     Here  again  he  did  his  best. 
cult  to  analyze.     It  is  large,  massive,  plain.  Duty  was  his  master.     He  rendered  certain 
strong,  simple.     But  the  very  heart,  essence,  decisions  aflFecting  labor  which  to  this  A^ 
and  vitality  of  it  is  this  something  within  are  much  discussed,  which  have  brought  hiin 
him  which  compels  him,  in  every  situation  more  or  less  criticism  from  labor  leaders  and 
and  task  and  relation,  every  day,  hour,  and  spokesmen.    Without  discussion  of  those  de- 
moment,  to  give  forth  his  best,  to  reserve  cisions,  this  much  may  be  said:  He  may  have 
nothing  of  strength  from  his  duty,  to  forget  been    mistaken,  though    that    is    far    from 
himself,  to  throw  himself  into  his  work  with  being    established;     he     may     have     erred 
all  his  might  for  the  very  love  of  doing  that  in  interpretation  of  law,  though  the  chances 
or  through  the  sheer  impossibility  of  doing  are    that    he    was    wholly    right;    but    that 
anything  else.     Hie  blood  of  the  Puritans  he  was  "  an  enemy  of  labor,"  that  he  leaned 
is  in  his  veins,  and  Duty  is  the  god  of  the  this  way  or  that  through  prejudice  or  aaso^ 
practical  modern  Puritan.  ciation  or  environment,  is  impossible.     That 
We  read  this  dominant  note  of  his  char-  is  not  in  his  nature.     He  could  not  do  it. 
acter, — this  seeking  of  excellence, — through-  He  never  did  it.     Whatever  he  did  he  did 
out  all  we  know  of  his  half-centur}^  of  life,  because  he  believed  it  was  his  duty;  and  that 
In  boyhood  he  excelled  both  in  games  and  he  would  have  done  at  any  cost.    MoreoveTt 
studies.    At  Yale  he  was  not  only  the  most  there  was  courage  as  well-  as  conscience  in 
popular  man  of  his  class  as  "  Big  Bill  Taft,'*  those  decisions.     One  of  them  was  renderd 
but  the  leader  of  his  class  in  every  activity, —  in    troubled    times.      There  was   a   railway 
the  stroke  of  his  cUass  crew,  the  champion  strike;  passions  ran  high;  a  number  of  vasn^ 
wrestler  of  the  imiversity,  and  finished  sec-  misrepresenting  labor,  gathered  in  the  court- 
(/nd  in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  more  than  room,   and   muttered   that  if  the  judgment 
lOO.     I^caving  college,  he  took  up  the  first  were  against  them  the  judge  should  not  leave 
work  that  came  to  hand,  as  newspaper  and  the   building   alive.     The    blue-eyed   judge 
law  reporter  while  studying  law.     He  was  a  faced  them  serenely,  smilingly;  calmly  he  WBLr 
good  reporter,  a  good  student.     Though  he  nounced  his  decision.     Then  the  smile  van- 
had  a  famous  and  well-to-do  father,  he  made  ished,  a  fighting  glint  came  into  the  blue  cyes« 
his  way  on  his  own  merits.     He  practiced  down  upon  the  desk  banged  a  large,   firm  , 
law  with  success,   held  one  or  two   minor  hand,  and  a  clear  voice  rang  out:  "When 
offices  in  Cincinnati,  became  a  judge  of  the  you  leave  this  room  I  want  you  to  do  so  Widl 
Superior  Court  of  that  city,  and  a  little  more  the  knowledge  that  if  there  is  enough  pcN^et 
than  eighteen  years  ago  appeared  in  Wash-  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  run  tliett 
ington  as  Solicitor-General  under  the  Adnn'n-  trains,   these   trains   will    run."     Then   the 
istration  of  President  Harrison.     Here  again  judge  strode  out  of  the  room,  unafraid,  and 
his  habit  of  hard  work  stood  him  in  good  the  sullen  crowd  melted  away.     The  trains 
stead.     He  won  several  important  cases,  and  were  run. 

attracted   attention  above  the  ordinary  run 

c  I  ^^      ^  \     a:   '  \         a\.  ^u;^  DUTY  SUMMONS    FROM  THE   QUIET   BENCH 

of  easy-gomg  departmental  officials.     At  this  ^ 

1         1  V  1  I  X  •       1      X     «  TO  THE    FIELD  OF  STRENUOUS  ACTION. 

time,  also,  he  met  and  made  a  friend  of  an-  ^   • 

other  young  official,  then  Civil  Service  Com-        It  was  in  1900  that  Mr.  Taft  made  his 

missioner  Roosevelt.     It  was  not  strange  that  appearance  upon  the  national  field  of  action. 

Roosevelt,  the  energetic,  the  strenuous,  and  President  McKinley  was  in  trouble  about  the 

Taft,   "  the   big  steam-engine   working   day  administration  of  the  difficult  aflairs  of  die 

and  night,'*  should  find  something  in  com-  Philippines.    He  was  at  loss  to  find  the  man 

mon ;  nor  is  it  necessarj'  to  say  that  the  friend-  for  the  emergency.     "  I  want  a  man  who  is 

ship  between  them  has  been  of  importance  big,   strong,   patient,   tactful   yet   firm,   and 

to  both,  and  is  likely  to  continue  of  impor-  willing  to  kill  himself  with  hard   work  if 

tance  for  years  to  come.  necessar>^"  said  McKinley  to  Mr.  Day,  then 

his  Secretary  of  State.  "  Whv  don't  you  send 
for  him,  then?  "  replied  Day';  "  Will  Taft  is 
the  man  you  want, — he*s  on  the  bench  at  Cin- 

We  are  less  concerned   with   Mr.  Taft's  cinnati."      McKinley    telegraphed    Taft    to 

histor>'  than  with  his  character.     But  what  come  to  Washington.     Taft  came,  without 

n  man  does  is  the  man.     And  Mr.  Taft  has  the  slightest  idea  what  was  wanted  of  him. 

done  much.     Upon  leaving  Washington  it  He  was  amazed  when  told  it  was  desired  he 

was  to  become  United  States  Circuit  Judge  go  to  the  Philippines  and  try  to  create  a  na- 


WHAT   A   MAN   DOES   IS   THE   MAN, TAFT 

DOES   MUCH. 


TAFT.   TRAINED   TO  BE  PRESIDENT. 


HON.    WILLIAM   H.   TAFT. 

(Bom  at  CIrclnnall.  flpplember  10.  1857:  loo  of  the  Hon,  Alphon«o  Taft.  Altorapy  tienprsl  In  I^™] 
diTit  Oniofii  ralilnpt;  grndiiatiMl  at  Yak,  1S78 ;  marrlod  ot  Cincinnati,  June.  18SU,  IIpIpd  Hcrron :  Hiwlst- 
■nt  prospcotlQg  ntlomi-r  nf  HBmlltnn  rounty,  Ohio,  1881-2:  rollpotor  of  Inlemal  rcvoniip.  flrst  dIMrlot  of 
Ohio.  1882-3:  asslHtnal  ooiintj:  Rolioltor.  Ilamlllnn  rnun<r- ■'^''^T :  Judgo  ot  thp  Superior  Court  of  Ohio, 
1S87-00;  Solicitor. fipntrnlnt  thp  I'nltcd  Stalpn.  ISW;*:  United  Slati-*  Circuit  Jiidt-.  slilh  .•Imiit.  ]«fl2- 
1»00:  presldpnt  of  Ihp  I'nlH^  Stntps  rhlllpplnp  rommlaslon.  March  JS,  lOno  IVI^ninry  1.  10<M :  flmt 
cirll  gocornur  of  the  rhlllpplnr  laland*.  Jutr  1.  1001- February  1.  1IKI1 :  Secrptary  of  War  of  Ilie  United 
Btatea  since  Ffbriinry  1,  11I0^.^ 
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tion  out  of  that  crude,  peculiar,  bickering,  even  reaction  in  vexation  as  to  the  future  of 
heterogeneous,  unpromising  human  mass,  that  trust,  it  was  the  will,  the  purposefulness, 
Taft  did  not  want  to  go,  and  said  so  frankly,  the  tenacity,  the  success  of  this  administra- 
adding  that  he  had  not  believed  in  holding  the  tor, — working  like  a  human  steam  engine  at 
Philippines,  and  that  his  ambition  was  for  Manila  and  appealing  to  the  American  pco- 
judicial,  not  executive,  work.  '*  But  here  is  pie  at  home  for  justice  and  help  and  patience, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  now  confront-  — that  protected  the  national  conscience  and 
ing  our  nation,"  said  McKinley.  **  You  are  preserved  the  national  honor.  That  we  did 
the  man  to  do  it.  You  must  help  me  out.  not  make  the  failure  in  the  PJiilippines  which 
It  is  your  duty."  And  because  he,  too,  saw  the  world  had  expected  we  should  make  was 
that  it  was  his  duty,  and  for  no  other  rea-  due  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  this  young  man 
son,  Taft  at  length  assented.  In  this  way  who  had  stepped  from  the  bench  to  the  most 
Taft  started  upon  the  real  work  of  his  life,  difficult  administrative  task  in  the  world. 
giving  up  his  ambition,  his  congenial  post.  The  smiling,  laughing,  working  giant  car- 
taking  on  a  responsibility  in  which  no  one  ried  with  full  success  his  large  share  of  the 
could  see  aught  but  killing  work  and  vexa-  white  man's  burden, 
tion  and   possiblv   failure   at  the   end   of  it. 

T      ,  1  •        '        1    ,  A   QUICK-FOOTED,  WORKING,  FIGHTING, 

Just  because  it  was  duty.  - 

-^  ^  LAUGHING  ELEPHANT. 


HOW  THE  LAUGHING,  WORKING  GIANT  CAR- 
RHiD  THE    WHITE    MAN's    BURDEN. 


All  along  the  path  of  this  man  from  boy- 
hood to  now,  from  the  hulking  youth  who 

That  was  only  eight  years  ago.    The  stor>'  out-wrestled  every  one  at  Yale  to  the  "  quick- 

of  Taft's  achievements  in  these  eight  years  footed  fighting  elephant  of  our  modem  poli- 

reads  more  like  the  narrative  of  some  hero  of  tics,"  ready  to  step  into  the  Presidency  if  his 

fiction  than  the  sober  chronicle  of  actual  ex-  party  can  carry  the  country,  we  gather  inci- 

perience.    In  three  and  a  half  centuries  Span-  dents  which  speak  of  his  courage,  his  strength, 

ish  rule  had  given  the  people  of  the  Philip-  his  self-sacrifice,  his  endurance,   his  justice, 

pines  one  institution, — the  church.     In  three  his  patience,  his  humor,  Jiis  wholesomeness, 

and  a  half  years  Taft  molded  them  into  a  his  firmness,  his  intense  humanness.     He  af- 

nation, — a    rudimentary    nation,    true,    but  fords  us  a  convincing  example  that  a  man 

equipped  with  all  the  institutions  of  modern  may  smile  and  smile  and  still  be  strong  as  a 

civilization.     He  smiled  upon  those  people,  giant  and  firm  as  a  rock.     He  shows  us  how 

and  won  their  liking;  he  laughed  with  them,  true  was  that  word  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar 

and  won  their  good  humor;  he  worked  for  "  that  the  best  boy  has  something  manly  about 

them,   and  won   their  confidence;   he  made  him,  and  the  best  man  has  much  of  the  boy 

"  the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos  *'  his  guid-  in  him."    Taft  is  a  man  many  of  whose  ways 

ing  star,  and  in  the  end  won  not  only  the  are  those  of  a  boy,  a  big,  husky,  rollicking  boy, 

people  of  the  islands  but  all  those  who  would  ever  ready  for  a  laugh  or  a  joke  or  a  prank, 

exploit  those  people  and   those  islands;  the  yet  never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  dignity, 

strong  human  side  of  him  impelled  him  to  mixing  jest  and  laughter  with  work,  always 

make  the  Filipinos  his  children,  his  wards,  bright  and  sunny,  yet  always  a  marvel  of  in- 

and  for  them  he  worked  and  fought,  not  only  dustr}'  and  achievement, 

at  Manila,  but  at  Washington,  in  defiance  of  At  college  we  see  him  declining  to  accept 

prejudice,  and  politics,  and  tarif?  narrowness,  a  class  post  of  honor  because  some  cnc  had 

and  now  the  Filipinos  affectionately  call  him  questioned  the  regularity  of  his  election,  only 

"  Santo  Taft."     To  them  he  must  indeed  to  be  unanimously  chosen  to  the  same  place 

appear  as  something  like  a  saint.     To  the  immediately  afterward.     At  Cincinnati  we 

observing  world  his  work  out  there  in  the  see  him   giving  a  sound   and  well-deserved 

islands  of  the  Pacific  takes  rank  among  the  thrashing  to  the  editor  of  a  scurrilous  sheet 

greatest  achievements  of  constructive  states-  who  had  slandered  his  father.     As  judge  on 

manship  shining  upon   the  pages  which   tell  the  federal  bench   we  see  him  declining  an 

the  story  how  the  white  man  has  carried  his  offer  to  go  to  New  ^'ork  as  member  of  a  law 

burden.    It  was  Taft  who  convinced  a  skcp-  firm,  with  a  guaranty  of  $5o,cxx)  a  year,  say- 

tical  world  that  the  Americans  not  only  had  ing  "  there  are  bigger  things  in  this  world 

the  power  successfully  to  administer  a  colo-  than  money.  '    In  the  Philippines  we  see  Him 

nial  trust,  but  to  administer  it  beneficently,  taking  advantage  of  every  possible  means  of 

imselfishly.    And  we  all  know  that  durinc  a  winning  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his 

certain  period  of  national  doubt,  uncertainty,  wards,  even  going  so  far  as  to  have  a  native 
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sheer  intellectual  courage, — some  might  call  intentions  in  the  world,  sought  to  still  the 

it  recklessness, — because  there  was  not  great  storm  of  party  strife  in  Ohio.    His  plan  was 

need  of  it ;  that  Governor,  now  a  Senator,  is  simple, — Ohio  for  Taf t  for  President,   for 

a  "  favorite  son  "  candidate  against  Taft.  He  Foraker   for  another   term   in   the    Senate, 

goes  to  Boston  and  tells  the  "anti-imperial-  Crane  saw  Foraker;  he  was  willing.      He 

ists  "  who  would  give  the  Filipinos  their  com-  saw    President    Roosevelt ;    the     President 

plete   independence   the   plain,    blunt  truth  thought  it  a  fine  idea.     "  Go  and  tell  Taft 

about  the  Philippines.     He  goes  to  Cooper  I  like  it  and  think  it  should^  go  through." 
Union  in  New  York  City  to  make  a  speech.       Thus  encouraged,  the  friend  of  peace  sought 

and  when  he  learns  that  the  local  managers  Taft.    To  his  amazement,  Taft  would  have 

have  sought  to  protect  him  by  ordering  that  none  of  it.     He  was  told  what   President 

the  custom  of  asking  questions  shall  be  dis-  Roosevelt  had  said,  but  that  did  not  change 

pensed  with  for  this  occasion  brings  his  big  his  own  opinion.     That  there  might  be  no 

fist  down,  saying:  "No,  no;  they  shall  ask  misunderstanding,   he  made  plain   his    atti- 

as  many  questions  as  they  like,  and  I  shall  tude  in  words  like  these:  "What  you  vir- 
try  to  answer  them."     He  faced  a  hall  full ,  tually  ask  me  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a  compact 

of  questioners,  met  every  inquiry  with  the  that  in  consideration  of   Senator   Forakcr's 

utmost  frankness,   and  won  the  admiration  support  of  me  for  President  Tarn  to  ask  my 

and^  confidence  of  the  very  men   who  had  friends  in  Ohio  to  support  him  for  Senator. 

come  to  hear  him  with  hostile  feelings  and  Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  re-election 

a  wish  to 'annoy  him.     When  he  speaks  be-  of  Senator  Foraker.    I  have  for  him  none  but 

fore   an  audience  of   laborers  he   condemns  the  kindliest  feelings.     If  I  were  asked    lo 

strike  violence  and  judicially  tells  them  how  give  him  my  individual  support,  that  I  could 

far  the  courts  should  go,  or  should  not  go,  in  do.    But  it  is  not  my  individual  support  that 

issuing  injunctions.     He  tells  2000  colored  is  asked  fpr.     It  happens  that  many  of  my 

men  and  women  at  Tuskogee  that  the  "  re-  friends  in  Ohio  are  opposed  to  the  return  of 

construction  era  "  was  a  disgrace  to  our  na-  Mr.  Foraker  to  the  Senate.    They  had  detcr- 

tion,  and  approves  the  constitutional  limita-  mined   to   oppose   him    long   before    I    was" 

tions  of  suffrage  recently  fixed  by  Southern  thought  of  for  the  Presidency.     If  I  make 

States.    To  an  audience  of  business  men  and  a  pledge  with  you  it  is  for  them.    I  shall  be 

financiers  he  points  out  that  the  recent  panic  expected  to  control  them.     In  other  wordst 

was  in  large  part  precipitated  by  evil  prac-  to  help  myself  I  must  limit  their  freedom  of 

tices  of  business  and  finance.  action,  induce  them  to  do  something  which 

„     ((  „_^^  they  do  not  wish  to  do,  which  is  against  their 

AN  EPISODE  WHICH  SHOWS  TAFT  ASA      POOR    ^  J  -  ^'  T         l    •      i?      i-  U   !.  l 

POLITICIAN  "  convictions.    In  plain  English,  to  secure  har- 
mony in  Ohio  I  must  sell  out  riiy  friends. 

Because  of   this   invariable   frankness,   of  This  I  absolutely  refuse  to  do.    This  is  my 

this  scorn  of  treacle  and  love  of  plain-speak-  answer, — once  and  for  all,  no.    A  man  mig^t 

ing,  it  long  ago  became  a  tradition  at  the  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  Presidency." 
national  capital   that  "  Taft  was  a  mighty 
poor   politician,"    that   he   might    reach    the 
Presidency  if   he  had   more   political   sense. 

But  he  has  gone  his  way,  and  he  seems  to  be  For  this  Taft  was  denounced  as  a  stub-  - 

going  far.     Sometimes  the  man  who  appears  born,  brutal  man,  without  any  political  sense. 

the  poorest  politician  is  the  best ;  and  it  seems  Probably  if  he  had  been  a  clever,  adroit  poli- 

certain  there  is  nothing  the  American  people  tician  he  would  have  found  the  way  to  secure 

so  much  love  as  frank  openness  in  their  pub-  Foraker*s  support  by  asking  his  friends  to 

lie  men,  especially  if  high  ideals  and  moral  support   Foraker,   though    not   guaranteeing 

courage  go  with  them.     The  rise  of  Roose-  that  they  would   comply  with   his  request. 

velt,  Bryan,  and  Taft  is  proof  of  that.  Those  Taft  was  a  poor  enough  politician  to  scorn 

who  thought  Taft  a  great  administrator  but  any  such  indirection,  and  the  result  was  war 

a  poor  politician  were  sure  of  it  last  year  instead  of  harmony  in  Ohio.     If  Taft  had 

when  he  rejected  overtures  for  peace  in  Ohio,  entered  this  compact  his  nomination  would 

Not  for  its  historic  value,  but  for  the  flood  have  been  assured   months  ,ago.     Not  only 

of  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of  Taft,  would    all    opposition    have    disappeared    in 

is  this  episode  of  interest.    Senator  Crane,  of  Ohio,  but  the  "  allies  "  or  field  candidates 

Massachusetts,   with   a  jgenius   for  compro-  would  not  have  had  the  encouragement  of 

mises  and  peace-making,  and  with  the  best  Senator  Crane  and  other  leaders  who  thous|it 


AND  YET  THE  "  POOR  POLITICIAN  "  TRAVELS 

FAST  AND  FAR. 
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Foraker  had  been  badly  treated.  There  tience,  good  humor, — in  the  last  analysis  the 
would  not  have  been  much  trouble  over  the  ability  to  work  well  and  smoothly  with  men, 
Brownsville  affair,  and  the  so-called  "  negro  to  avoid  friction,  to  attract  loyalty,  to  get  the 
revolt  **  would  never  have  threatened  Taft's  best  possible  out  of  subordinates  and  out  of 
success.  And  yet,  in  the  end,  in  the  larger  the  co-ordinate  branch,  the  Congress.  The 
working  out  of  things,  it  does'  not  appear  that  Presidency  is  now  so  big  a  post,  its  duties  are 
Taft  was  such  a  poor  politician,  after  all.  It  so  complex,  they  ramify  so  extensively  and 
is  never  poor  politics  to  be  honest,  straight-  intimately  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
forward,  honorable  to  friend  and  foe.  ment  and  of  the  people,  that  the  human-na- 
«    ,.     „,^^x,o«,  ^^,^r^  ^^^T^^»^r  T^T  mrrw  ^^^e  side  of  the  occupant  of  the  high  chair 

THE    BIGGEST   GOING   CONCERN    IN    THE  -     ^i    e ^  *^  ^  ^i  -.u      •    -.  i 

,f  IS  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  intel- 
lectual side.  President  McKinley  was  a 
It  has  become  axiomatic  at  Washington  good  example:  Not  intellectually  great,  but 
that  whenever  trouble  occurs  anywhere  in  well-balanced,  a  good  judge  of  men,  won- 
the  world  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary  derfuUy  clever  in  extracting  from  men  the 
agencies  to  deal  with,  Taft  is  the  man  who  best  they  had,  whether  of  thought  or  work, 
must  be  sent  to  straighten  it  out.  Not  only  he  became  known  as  an  adroit,  smooth,  emi- 
did  he  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Philip-  nently  successful  managing  director  of  the 
pines,  but  he  averted  civil  war  and  anarchy  Government.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  more  intel- 
in  Cuba,  settled  the  difficult  problem  of  the  lectual  and  original,  more  courageous,  more 
friars'  lands  by  a  visit  to  the  Vatican,  started  the  reformer,  with  a  broader  grasp  of  things 
the  vast  activity  at  Panama  in  effective  f^h-  and  a  far  greater  desire  to  initiate  and  corn- 
ion,  and  then  went  back  again  to  adjust  a  plete,  a  leader,  not  an  opportunist,  gets  oil 
threatened  struggle  between  two  jarring  fairly  well  with  men,  too, — most  men. 
States.     Though  the  Secretary  of  Peace,  he 

•    1         .U     \%T      O  ..   ....«-«*.  ,„;*.k  «  o4.J«^^  NOT  ONLY  THOROUGH  TRAINING,  BUT  A  PER- 

carried  on  the  War  Department  with  a  strong  ^ ' 

.        1^-1       u  1      J    ^^ «;„-   *\Z  FECT  TEMPERAMENT. 

grip  upon  its  details,  helped  reorganize  the 

army  and  create  a  general  staff,  and  inci-  Not  only  has  Taft  had  the  training  that 
dentally  found  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the  fits  him  to  be  President ;  he  has  the  tempera- 
world  and  to  travel  all  over  the  country  as  a  ment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
fast-rising  favorite  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  temperament  better  adapted  than  his  to  this 
not  surprising,  in  view  of  his  achievements,  difficult  task.  He  is  a  happy  half-way  be- 
his  record  as  a  getter  of  results,  .as  a  doer,  tween  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  with  most 
that  President  Roosevelt  should  say  of  him:  of  the  strength  and  few  of  the  weaknesses  of 
**  Taft  is-  the  biggest  going  concern  in  the  both.  He  has  the  training  of  the  lawyer,  of 
country."  He  keeps  going  all  the  time.  He  the  judge,  of  the  administrator,  of  the  diplo- 
works  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  mid-  mat.  He  knows  the  American  people,  he 
nigKt.  He  not  only  works  hard,  but  plays  knows  the  Government,  he  knows  the  afJFairs 
hard,  laughs  hard,  sleeps  hard,  eats  hard,  and  of  the  world.  He  has  an  almost  unprece- 
sometimes  hits  hard  when  roused,  as  Bowen  dented  power  of  handling  affairs  and  men. 
and  Stevens  would  be  willing  to  certify.  If  Serenity  abides  with  him,  and  patience,  and 
he  keeps  going  with  luck  this  giant  of  a  boy  justice,  and  strength,  and  firmness.  He  may 
will  reach  the  post  for  which  destiny  has  been  never  fire  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  Roose- 
training  him  through  these  busy  years.  velt  has;  he  may  never  be  looked  upon  by  all 
The  Presidency  is  without  much  doubt  just  as  a  paragon  of  unpicturesque  goodness,  as 
what  President  Roosevelt  has  called  it,  "  the  was  McKinley.  But  if  Taft  becomes  Presi- 
hardest  job  on  earth.'*  To  achieve  success  dent  he  will  get  results.  He  will  be  master 
in  it  much  more  than  intellectual  equipment  without  carrying  a  whip.  He  will  ah^s 
is  required.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  strive,  as  we  see  he  has  always  striven,  to 
genius  of  the  first  rank  could,  under  present  use  infinite  pains  to  gc;^  at  all  the  facts,  to 
conditions,  make  a  success  of  it  at  all.  Given  clarify  them,  to  form  slow  but  sure  judg- 
a  fairly  strong  mind  and  will,  which  pertain  ments,  and  dien  to  stand  by  them.  At  the 
without  question  to  any  man  who  reaches  White  House,  if  Taft  presides  there,  will  be 
tlie  White  House,  beyond  that  success  or  fail-  a  great  calm,  great  patience  of  listening  and 
u re  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament.  Chief  investigation,  great  energy  of  work,  great 
of  the  temperamental  qualities  is  tact,  pa-  good  humor,  great  peace. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TWO  YEARS  AFTER. 

BY  COL VI N  B.  BROWN. 

T^WO   years    have   passed   since    the    San  and  alterations  to  the  number  of  4198,  at  a 

Francisco  disaster.     On  the  2ist  day  value  of  $8,010,933. 

of  April,  1906,  men  looked  at  the  smolder-  Practically  all  of  this  work«has  been  done 

ing  ruins  left  by  a  three  days'  fire  and  de-  without  outside  aid,  the  money,  with  the  cx- 

clared  that  the  city  would  never  be  rebuilt;  ception  of  $3,cxx),ooo  or  $4,000,000,  having 

others,    more    sanguine,    thought   otherwise,  been  supplied  by  San  Francisco  capitalists  and 

but  were  sure  it  would  take  three  years  to  financial    institutions;    and    notwithstanding^ 

clear  away  the  debris  alone,  and  it  would  be  this  drain   upon   her  resources,   a   financiaL 

at  least  ten,  and  probably  fifteen,  years  be-  panic  that  affected  every  community  in  the 

fore  the  city  would  bear  even  a  faint  resem-  country,  labor  troubles,  and  graft,  no  San 

blance  to  its  former  self.     And  those  who  Francisco  savings-bank  has  failed  or  shown 

made  these  predictions  had  no  prescience  of  the  slightest  element  of  weakness.    The  only 

other  calamities  that  were  to  follow  hard  on  failure  of  any  moment  was  that  of  a  tnut 

the  heels  of  the  great  catastrophe  which  had  company  whose  mismanagement  was  so  fla- 

crumbled  the  city  into  ashes ;  for  there  were  grantly  bad  and  dishonest  that  it  would  have 

to  follow  bribery  and  corruption  on  the  part  failed  in  any  event. 

of  city  officials,  strikes,  financial  panic,  and  Notwithstanding   the   enormous   expendi- 

a  plague  epidemic.  ture  of  money  in  rebuilding  a  dty  within  so 

With  these  things  in  mind  it  is  almost  im-  short  a  time,  San  Francisco  makes  one  of  the 

possible  to  believe  the  evidence  of  what  has  best  showings  of  any  city  of  the  first  class 

been  done  tou*ard  the  reconstruction  of  San  in  the   United    States  in  the  percentage  of 

Francisco  in  the  past  two  years.   The  fire  of  mortgage    indebtedness    in    relation    to    the 

April   18,   19,  and  20,  1906,  destroyed  512-  actual  value  of  real  estate  and  improvcmenti. 

blocks  of  buildings,  valued  at  $105,000,000.  In  San  Francisco  this  percentage  is  17,     In 

Within  the  two  years  since  buildings  to  the  New  \'ork  it  is  39,  in  Philadelphia  54,  in 

value  of  $102,186,517  have  been  erected,  cr  Pittsburg  20,  and  in  Cleveland  27. 

are  being  erected,  within  this  burned  area,  An  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  trans- 

and  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  said  to  acted  by  San  Francisco  is  given  in  her  bank 

be  now  almost  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  clearings,  which,  for  the  year  ending  April 

what  it  was  before  the  disaster.     The  total  18,    1907,   were   $2,066,885,508.      For    the 

number  of  buildings  burned  was  28,188,  by  year  ending  April    18,    1908,   the  clearings 

far  the  larger  number  being  frame  or  low  were     $1,910,676,694.        Eliminating  .  the" 

brick  structures.     These  hi^vc  been  replaced  nearly    $200,ooo,ocX)    of    insurance    money 

by   14,270  modern  structures,  for  the  most  paid  the  preceding  year,  this  would  indicate 

part   far  better   and    larger   than    those   de-  an  increase  the  second  year  of  nearly  $lOO,- 

stroyed.     The  best  and  most  accurate  statis-  000,000. 

tics  on  the  subject  are  those  gathered  by  the  San  Frarrcisco's  population,  which  was  c»- 

California   IVomotion   Committee   and   pub-  timatcd  at  5cx),(XK)  before  the  fire,  has  al- 

lisbed  in  bulletin  form  on  the  second  anni-  most   reached   that  point  again.     According 

versary  of  the  disaster.    This  bulletin  shows  to  calculations  made  on  November  I,  1907, 

that  within  the  past  two  years  the  following  the  population  was  then  479,635.    As  it  has 

buildings   have   been   constructed  or  are   m  been   increasing  steadily  ever  since,  it  may 

course  of  construction,  it  being"  assumed  that  now  be  safely  estimated  at  close  to  what  it 

work  has  been  begim  whenever  a  building  was  before  the  disaster.    The  four  bay  cities, 

permit  has  been   granted:   Sixty-three  class  — San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Berkeley,    and 

"A"    fireproof   buildings,   valued    at   $16,-  Alameda, — have    increased   their  population 

452,000;     ninety-five     reinforced     concrete,  150,000  within  two  years,  and  the  territory 

brick,  or  stone,  with  steel  floor  beams,  prac-  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  the  San 

tically  fireproof,  valued  at  $7,036,671  ;  i()07  Francisco    city    hall    is    conservatively    esti- 

concrete,  brick,  or  stone,  with  wooden  floor  mated  to  have  a  population  of  850,000,  with 

beams,  valued  at  $33,547,219;  8817  frame  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  pass  the 

buildings,   valued   at   $37,139,694;  changes  million  mark  before  the  close  of  19 10. 


S/IN  FRANCISCO    TWO   YE/IRS  AFTER. 
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So    much    for    the    two   years    that    have  a  borrowing  capacity  under  the  charter  of 

passed    away;   but   how  about   the  present?  $46,000,000. 

'  o  tell  this  story,  and  they  show  '    The  remarkable  recuperative  power  shown 

is  no  apparent  diminution  in  the  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  is  due  to  the 

^construction  and  the  volume  of  continually  increasing  demands  of  sound  busi- 

insactions.     During  the  month  of  ness  conditions  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 

past,    permits    were    issued    for  State.     It  is  not  only  the  port  of  import  and 

o   the  value  of  $2,786,696,   and  export  and  the  clearing-house  for  the  State's 

the  month's  bank  clearings  were  $140,304,-  business,  but  it  is  the  market  to  which  the 

408.     The  bank  clearings  for  the  past  year  State  goes  to  buy  its  supplies.     Interior  Cali- 

were  several  millions  in  excess  of  the  com-  fornia  could  not  get  along  without  San  Fran- 

hined  clearings  of  the  five  Pacific  Coast  cities  cisco,   and    it   will    demand   an    increasingly 

nc\t  to  San  Francisco  in  population.    A  bank  larger  San  Francisco  to  supply  its  growing 

statement  recently  issued  shows  that  the  de-  requirements. 

posits  in  San  I-"rancisco  savings-banks  exceed        When    the    exact   condition    of   affairs    is 

the  combined  deposits  in  such  banks  in  Kan-  more    widely    known    Eastern    capital    will 

sas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  S(.  Paul,  and  begin     seeking     investments     in     real-estdtc 

Omaha,  mortgages  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate, 

On  Monday,  May  11,  last,  the  electors  of  and  when  that  time  comes  there  will  be  an 

San  Francisco  voted  by  almost  ten  to  one  jn  increased    impetus  to  building   transactions, 

favor  of  the  issuance  of  $18,200,000  bonds  Those  on  the  ground,  familiar  with  condi- 

for  municipal   improvements,  $5,200,000  of  tions,  have  no  reservation  in  saying  that  1908 

which  will  go  into  an  auxiliary  water  system  will  show  a  bigger  building  record  than  1907 

for  fire  protection.    With  this  added  to  a  pre-  and  that  most  of  the  work  will  be  done  with 

vious  debt  of  but  $3,436,000  the  city  still  has  outside  money. 


HOW  SCIENCE    FIGHTS    THE   INSECT   ENEMIES 

OF  OUR  CROPS. 

BY    LOUIS    E.    VAN    NORMAN. 

IT  will  probably  startle  the  average  Amer-  sects  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
ican  citizen  to  lea.n  that  every  year  in-  The  white  scale  would  have  completely  dc- 
stct  pests  damage  our  live  stock  and  the  agri-  stroyed   the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  of 
cultural  products  of  our  soil  to  an  amount  California  biit  for  the  introduction  of  one 
exceeding  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  na-  of  its  natural  enemies  from  Australia,  while 
tional    Government,    including    the    pension  the  control  of  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  has 
roll  and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  already  saved  the  farmers  of  Texas  an  enor- 
navy.     In  no  other  country  in  the  world  do  mous  sum,  and  has  really  made  the  continu- 
insects  impose  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  products  ance  of  cotton-growing  possible, 
of  the  farm  as  in  the  United  States.  A  scien-        Besides  these  direct  losses  enormous  dam- 
tific  agricultural  writer  (C.  L.  Marlatt,  as-  age  is  done  by  insects  to  cattle  and  in  the 
sistant  entomologist  in  the  national  Bureau  transmission  of  disease  to  man.    The  loss  in 
of  Entomology')   estimated  a  few  years  ago  the  value  of  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  products 
that  a  total  of  more  than  $7cx),ooo,ooo  an-  directly  chargeable  to  insects  (the  ox  warble, 
nual  loss  due  to  insect  pests  in  the  United  the  buiialo  gnat,  and  the  various  biting  flics 
States  is  below  rather  than  above  the  actual  and    ticks)    would    aggregate.   Government 
damage.  statisticians  Hgure,  not  less  than  $175,000,- 
Despite  the  careful   and   thorough  work  000  annually.     To  this  must  be  added  the 
done  to  eradicate  these  pests  great  damage  is  cost  of   protection    from    insect   damage   to 
still  inflicted  by  them.     Before  the  cotton-  stores* -products  and  from  the  noxious  mo»- 
worm  was  studied  and  the  method  of  con-  quito,  fly,  and  other  disease-bearing  insects. 
trolling  it  by  the  use  of  arsenic  sprays  had  Undoubtedly  mosquitoes  as  carriers  of  ma- 
become  common  knowledge  this  plague  had  laria  and  yellow  fever,  and  flies  as  transmit- 
levied  a  tax  of  $30,cxx),0(X)  in  bad  years  on  ters  of  typhoid,  occasion  the  loss  of  another 
the  cotton  crop.     This  estimate  and   those  $50,oo(^,o<X)  or  $60,000,000  in  the  form  of 
that  follow  are  based  on  the  official  figures  lessened  economic  productivity, 
of  the  Department   of  Agriculture   for  the        The  ecoihomic  entomologist  in  this  coun- 
calendar    year    1904, — the    latest    statistics  try  has  more  than  justified. his  work.     It  is 
available.      Much   saving  has  been   effected  over  a  decade  since  he  forced  an  unwilling- 
since  then  by  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  of  public   to  admit  that  he  was  not  a  cranky 
Entomology'    and    the    State    Entomologists,  theorist  or  "  bugologist,"  but  a  real  scientific 
but  the  aggregate  loss  is  still  enormous.     A  student  whose  advice  is  worth  millions  of 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  the  methods  of  dollars    annually    to    the    agricultural    pro- 
controlling  or  avoiding  the  Hessian  fly,  in-  ducers  of  the  country.     By  American  thor- 
cluding  improved  cultural  methods,  has  re-  oughness  the  science  of  applied  entomology 
sulteil  in  the  saving  of  wheat  values  to  the  has  been  developed  until  we  are  the  most  ad- 
farmer  aggregating   from    $I()0,(KK),0(x:)   to  vanced  people  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 
$2(X),oo(^,(XX)  annually.     The  apple  crop  of  (^ur  methods  of  controUing  insect  pests  are 
the   country   is   worth    from   $6,(kx),o<.x^   to  beini:  copied  in  foreign  countries,  and  many 
$8,ooo,rKX^  more  since  the  as  yet  incomplete  trained  experts  from  this  country  are  being 
control  of  the  coddling  moth  has  been  gen-  sent  abroad  to  take  charge  of  insect  bureaus 
erally  understood.     The  root  worm  was  al-  and  campaigns. 

most  baffled  by  the  principle  of  rotation  of        How  to  eradicate  the  insect  pests  of  the 

corn  with  oats,  thus  saving  the  corn  crop  to  plant  and  animal,  or  how  to  so  control  their 

the  extent  of  many  millions  annually.     The  ravages  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum, — 

annual  losses  occjLsioned  to  forests  and  forest  this  is  the  problem  of  the  economic  entomol- 

products  by  insect  pests  have  been  estimated  ogist.     It  may  be  said  that  the  progress  and 

at  not  less  than  $ioo,(XX),(xx>,  of  which  $70,-  achievements  of  this  science  in  this  country 

ooo.fMX)  is  damage  sustained  by  the  growing  are  almost  identical  with  the  work  and  or- 

timber.     The  tobacco  crop  suffers  from  in-  ganization   of   the   Bureau  of   Entomology, 
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(The  cotton  Uoll  wi^cvU.  the  ihtnch  buK,  llii-  Uessii 

forest-insect  investigations  of  the  bureau,  purposes.  A  storm,  destroyed  his  netting  in- 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  closure  and  liberated  some  of  the  caterpil- 
Service,  another  branch  of  the  Department  lars.  Twenty  years  afterw-ard  the  moth 
of  Agriculture,  announces  that  at  least  an  was  noticed  in  the  town  of  Medford.  It 
annual  inspection  should  be  made  of  all  for-  had  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the.  climate 
ests  (in  August  or  September).  Any  evi-  and  by  the  summer  of  1889  had  become  a 
dence  of  the  presence  of  bark  beetles  should  notorious  pest.  The  gypsy  moth  feeds  on 
be  reported  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  En-  the  foliage  of  practically  all  orchard  trees,. 
tomology,  which  will  give  specific  advice.  all  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  arrd  indeed 

American  agriculture  has  suffered  greater  all    forest   trees   and   every  known  outdoor 

loss   from    the   ravages  of    four  now   well-  shrub.      Very  soon    in  a  territory  covering 

known    insects   than    from   all    other  causes  thirty  or -forty  miles  around   Boston  every 

combined.    These  four  insects,  the  campaign  fruit  and  shade  tree  had  been  infested  and 

against  which  is  representative  of  the  work  very    many    of    them    killed.      The    plague 

of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  are:  the  Hes-  spread  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 

sian   fly,   the   gypsy   moth,   the  cotton  boll  Island,  and  Connecticut.     The  State  gov- 

weevil,  and  the  San  Jose  scale.  ernmcnc  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  aroused 

To  the  Hessian  fly  and   the  chinch   bug  to  the  necessity  nf  fighting  the  insect  and 

must  be  charged  90  per  cent,  of  the  damage  for  ten  years  waged  a  campaign  against  it. 

done  to  the  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops  of  Appropriations   of   money   were   made,   and 

the  United  States.     Probably   the  Hessian  finally  a  law,  passed  in  the  Legislature  of 

fly  is  the  greatest  offender  of  all.     Hundreds  1905,    declared    the    gjpsy-and    browntail 

of  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  have  been  moths  to  be  nuisances,  appointed  a  superin- 

totally  destroyed  during  one  year  by  its  rav-  tendent  and  agents  to  engage  in  the  work  of 

ages  or  so  badly  injured  as  to  reduce  the  suppressing  them,  and  called  upon  air  dti- 

yield    50  to  75  per  cent.     The  Bureau   of  zens  under  penalty  of  fine  to  assist  whenever 

EntomijIog>'   has   devoted    a   great   deal   of  called   upon.     Early   in    igo6   the  nation*! 

study  and  attention  to  this  pest  anil  issued  a  Congress    appropriated    $82,500    to    be    ex- 

numbcr  of  bulletins  on  the  subject.  pended   in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  further 

The  g>psy  moth,  a  prominent  Boston  mer-  spread  of  these  moths,  and  for  the  coming 

chant  is  reported  to  have  said,  Is  perhaps  the  fiscal  year  Sa^o.fKX)  has  been  appropriated. 
worst  eneiuy  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ever        The  appearance   of   the    Mexican   cotton 

had.     This  moth,  which   is  an  importation  boll  weevil   in  Texas  about   fourteen  years  ■ 

from   Europe,  was   introduced  into    Massa-  ago,  just  at  tbe  time  and  in  the  manner  that 

chiisetts  accidentally  about  forty  years  ago,  had  been  predicted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 

An  astonomical  Instructor  at  Harvard  Uni-  mology,  was  a  striking  and  dramatic  demon- 

verslty.   who  was  interested  in   insects  as  a  stratinn  of  the  usefulness  of  this  division  of 

side   issue,  had  Imported  certain  morhs  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  bu- 

caterpillars   from    Europe    for   experimental  reau  warned  the  Texas  State  authorities  that 


this  destruct 
from  Mexic 

giving  infoi 
bureau  even 
that  a  spect 

authorities  c 

were  inclinea  to  nmcuic  ttie  claims  oi  tne 

"  bugologists  "   until  almost  too  late.     The  the  great  enemv  of  orange  and  lemon  groves, 

boll  weevil  spread  over  the  whole  of  south-  —the  ban  josfi  scale. 

west  Texas,     The  Galveston  News  said  in  la,  adult  fpnmie:  6,  nduit  mole.    no:h  hEgbij  rpag- 

an  eiiitorial  at  the  time  (1901)  :  "'''^'  R«p;™1'"^'^  f™™  ■"•«  "'  "he  bulletins  of  ihe 

'    ^^   '  Bureau  of  Entomology.) 
It  weeded  ilA  way  upward  and  eastward.     It 

found  lodumi-nt  in   ihe  bottoms  of  the   Trinity  t-,      n                /  t^             1         1         .■ 

:nid   Rr.ii^o'!  rivi-rs.     It   burned  all  cotton  tern-  plants.      Ihe  Bureau  or  tntomology  has  dis- 

t.iry  behind  tbpm  as  far  as  central  Texas.     The  covered  that  a  certain   "  lady  bird  "    (scien- 

t-ri-atcst  cotton  plantations  in  the  world  were  tifically  known  as  the  Chitocorus  similis),  a 

nid   waste  and   millions  of  dol  ars  was  lost  to  „„,-  „  „(  ,l.  „„„.                  _„,       11     (     j       _ 

the  Texas  people.    The  rich  cotton-planter  was  "«ive  of  the  same  rcEion,  naturally  feeds  on 

ritined.      The    poor   cotton-picker   was    reduced  the    ban    Jose    scale.      A    number    of    these 

to  the  most  lamentable  condition.    Then,  and  "lady  birds"  were  imported  into  this  coun- 

iiot  till  then,  did  the  people  arouse  to  a  realiza-  try,  and  after  some  acclimating  it  was  found 

rotamXr^rx^riLite^tl^w^^^^     ^^v^'t'r."'  ^"?^  "^f^"" '"  '"^'"^ 

hml  prophesied  had  come  to  pass  in  an  exag-    '"  check  the  destructive  scale, 
gcrated  way.  The  men  who  had  made  a  study  of        Among  the  other  insect  pests  which  have 
tiie  insect,  who  had  foretold  its  depredations,  i£    received  special  attention   from   the  Bureau 
U(it   prevented,   and  who   had   made  what   were      t    r-   .         1   _  j        u-  u    u  1.  »l 

called  ridicuWis  suggestions,  were  called  "bug-  <**  l.ntomo!ogy,  and  which  have  been  the 
ologists"  no  longer.  The  claptrap  politician,  subject  of  carefully  prepared  illustrated  bul- 
quick  to  know  when  to  drop  the  humorous  and  letins,  are :  The  brown-tail  moth,  the  army 
assume  the  serious  called  them  entomologists,  ^^^m,  the  clothes  moth,  the  cockroach,  the 
men  of  science,  men  of  deep  learning.  ,  n        l  11  1  -       u        • 

'^  house-fly,  the  potato  bug,  the  white  flv,  the 

After  much  patient  investigation  the  bu-    coddling  moth,  the  tobacco  beetle,  and  the 
reaii  has  been  able  partially  to  control  the    enemies   of    the   silkworm.      Dr.    Howard's 
ravages    of    this   destructive    insect   through    own  investigations. on  the  fever-carrying  mos- 
suggesiing  new  cultural  meth 
troduction  of  parasites,  with 
now  thoroughly  awakened  Si 

About  thirty  years  ago  d 
growers  of  the  San  Jose  regio 
noticed  that  their  orchards 
from  the  attacks  of  a  small  dc 
«-hich  has  since  come  to  be 
San  Jose  scale.  In  the  eat 
peated  in  tiastern  orchards  a 
erally  spread  throughout  the 
and  parts  of  Canada.  Its  dai 
ous  fruits  in  California  and  < 
been  almost  beyond  calculi 
years'  investigation  by  the  B 
niolngy,  including  exploration 
China,  have  resulted  in  the  di 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  nati\ 
San  Jose  scale  is  in  China,  ; 
tvveen  Peking  and  the  great 
probably  brought  to  Amerii 
ago  on   imported   Chinese  fit 

gardens  of  a  large  importer 
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by  the  importation  of  their  tiatiirat  parasitic 
enemies,  while  an  experiment  still  in  its  ini- 
tial stages,  promises,  Dr.  Howard  believes. 
to  furnish  the  key  for  a  better  solution  of 
the  problem  than  has  5'et  been  readied.  Dr. 
Howard  has  personally  been  interested  in  the 
subject  for  years  and  has  lieen  connected  with 
some  of  the  important  advances  made  in  this 
direction,  which  in  the  systematic  study  of 
parasites  and  their  biology  he  is  one  of  the 
world's  authorities.  Within  the  past  three 
years  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  given 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend  in  intro- 
ducing from  Europe  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  gipsy  and  hr<)wn-tail  moths.  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  original  home  of  these  insects, 
they  are  far  less  destrnctive  because  they  are 
kept  in  check  by  their  forest  enemies.  Dr. 
Howard  has  made  three  trips  to  Europe  to 
arrange  for  the  collection  of  parasitic  enemies 
of  these  moths  in  various  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent extending  as  far  as  the  Crimea,  in 
Russia.  Under  his  direction  and  prepara- 
tion parasites  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  the 
brown-tail  moth  are  being  constantly  shipped 
from  various  portions  of  Europe  and  Japan 
to  the  United  States,  These  are  imported 
iimler  the  most  careful  scientific  supervision, 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  perfect  results. 
Dr.  Leland  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  is  an  excellent  type  of 
the  American  Government  scientist.  All  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  science  to  practical  affairs.  He  is  a 
Cornell  man  whose  governmental  career  be- 


gan with  his  appointmait 
as  assistant  entomolc^ist  in 
1878  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  long  before 
the  work  had  attained  its 
present  proportions.  -  In 
1894  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  division.  Dr. 
Howard  has  received  many 
honorary  degrees  and  is  an 
honorary  member  of  many 
of  the  important  sdentific 
societies  of  the  world.  He 
is  a  lecturer  and. writer, 
having  several  books*  to 
his  credit,  as  well  as  an 
ever-increasing  list  of  m^- 
azine  articles.  He  has  also 
rk.  Tiic  assisted  in  editing  the  Cen- 
I'lopki'if,!  tury  and  Sundard  diction- 
ot  Knto-  aries.  While  Dr.  Howard's 
special  field  of  investigation 
is  insects  that  carry  dis- 
ease and  the  insect  parasites  of  injurious 
insects,  he  has  come  to  be  an  authority  on 
many  phases  of  entomology.  He  is  penna- 
nent  secretary  of  the  Amierican  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  is  the 
American  representative  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Commission.  He  is,  ihoreover, 
a  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  and  has  un- 
usual capacity  for  inspiring  his  assistants  to 
effective  work. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  purely  scien- 
tific siicieties  and  causes,  Dr.  Howard  is  espe- 
cially active  in  public  and  social  life  in 
Washington.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences  since  its  incorporation,  and,  for  many 
years,  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Cosmos 
Club,  a  uni»|ue  social  organization  devoted 
to  science,  literature,  and  art.  Probably  what 
impresses  one  first  and  most  with  Dr.  How- 
ard is  not  his  scientific  achievements  or  hb 
practical  conduct  of  large  affairs,  but  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  which  make  for  him  the 
warmest  friends.  His  gift  of  personal  mag- 
netism, geniality  and  companionablencss  has 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  throu^- 
out  his  career.  This  has  doubtless  had  a 
large  influence  in  bringing  him  the  permanent 
secretar^'ship  in  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  It  has  also  as- 
sisted in  bringing  to  him  a  wide  acquaint 
ance.and  cordial  friendship  among  scien- 
tific men  in  this  countr>-  and  in  Europe. 


-    How  I  hey  l.lva 


ll'JDli.   >nd   ' 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  GREAT  STORAGE  DAMS 

What  They  Will  Accomplish  Toward  the  Conservation  and 

UKVKLOPMEN'i 


'The  building  of  ) 

reservoirs  for 
must  necessarily  becon 
importance  in  the  dc\ 
prehensive  scheme  fo 
natural  resources,  ii 
scheme  must,  the  prop 
for  the  prevention  o; 
velopinent  as  waterw 
nnniical  use  of  their 
irrijratlon.  In  the  \^ 
nection  with  the  latte 
and  extensive  develof 
ing  place  since  the  p£ 
tion  act  in  jgo2,  seve 
beinn  already  under 
construction  by  the  I 
essential  features  of  : 
rigation  projects. 

The  buildinR  of  tht 
account  of  the  impor 
which  they  perform, 
penditures  involved,  i 
culties  encountered  in 
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as  an  operation  preliminary  to  the  beginning  philosophically  accepted  as  part  of  the  game 
of  actual  work.  These,  however,  being  pre-  the  engineer  must  play  with  Nature  and 
cisely  the  conditions  that  give  rise   to  the    with  the  elements. 

work  of  reclamation,  such  as  can  be  are  Of  several  great  storage  dams  at  present 
skilfully  provided  for,  while  others  are  under  construction  by  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice perhaps  the  most  strikingly  interesting 
are  the  three  high  masonry  dams  known  as 
the  Shoshone,  the  Pathfinder,  and  the 
Roosevelt.  The  highest  of  these,  the  one  in 
fact  that  will  be  distinguished  as  the  highest 
dam  in  the  world,  is  being  built  in  the  can- 
yon of  the  Shoshone  River  in  northwestern 
Wyoming,  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Cody,  so  named  after  Col.  W.  F.  Cody, 
better  known  as  "  Buffalo  Bill." 

The  Shoshone,  or  the  Stinking  Water 
River,  as  it  was  originally  named,  because  of 
the  occurrence  along  its  course  of  springs 
giving  off  noxious  gases,  rises  in  northwest- 
ern Wyoming  in  the  spurs  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Great  Continental  Divide, 
known  as  the  Absoraka  and  Shoshone  ranges. 
The  drainage  basin  of  the  river  above  the 
Shoshone  dam  is  about  1300  square  miles  in 
extent,  varies  in  altitude  from  5000  to  12,- 
000  feet,  includes  many  high  peaks  within 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  wild  and  ru^ed  scenery. 
The  region  is  one  of  heavy  snowfall,  is  well 
timbered,  and,  pursuant  to  the  wise  national 
policy  of  forest  preservation,  is  included  al- 
most entirely  within  the  great  Yellowstone 
National  Forest. 

Just  below  where  the  two  main  forks  of 
the  river  join  is  a  narrow  and  deep  canyon, 
the  almost  perpendicular  granite  walls  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.  Through  this  gigantic  crack  in  the 
solid  rock  the  melting  snob's  of  the  entire 
waterslied  just  described  find  their  only 
exit,  carrying  to  waste  during  the  annual 
flood  season  of  a  few  weeks  sufficient  water 
to  reclaim  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
desert  lands  of  lower  altitudes.  Within 
this  canyon,  at  a  point  of  almost  ideal  nat- 
ural advantages,  is  being  molded  the  solid 
wedge  of  concrete  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Slioshone  dam. 

Tlii^    height    of    this    towering    structure 

«hen   cimipleted    will    be    325,1-2    feet  from 

lowest  foundation  to  crest,  its  length  at  the 

AT  woKK  ON  THE  RicuT  wAT.i.  OF  THE  cANvoN      (Op  ffom  wall  to  wall  of  the  canyon  about 

" ""  2CX)  feet,  and  its  tbicltness  at  the  base  108 

'J""?"  feet.  In  plan  the  dam  is  of  the  arched  type, 
wnrk  wherein  stability  is  secured  by  means  of  rf>e 
ipirn-  form  as  «-ell  as  the  volume  of  the  structure. 
irrosH  'I'jjp  jippjj  of  the  arch  being  turned  up 
'"  "    stream   to   resist   the   pressure   of   the   im- 
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'  THE  PATHFINDER  BAM  AND 
rHE  IRRIGABLE  LAMPS  IK  WVO^ 
R   THE   NORTH   PLATTE   PROJECT. 


river  below  the  dam 
cent  waterfall  of  ove 

The  purpose  of  tl 
provide  a  reservoir  \ 
waters  of  the  river  v 
rigatlon  of  a  tract  ol 
acres,  extending  ab( 
down  the  river.  1 
ivill  be  twelve  miles 
face  area  of  over  ten 
capacity  of  4.'i6,ooo 
mum  depth  of  230  fd 

The  Pathfinder.  ; 
type  to  the  Shoshone 
central  Wvoming, 
River,  three  miles  b 
the  Sweetwater,  ani 
niense  storage  reser; 
both  streams.  The  P 
on  the  eastern  slope 
vide,  in  northern  Col 
Marii  until  joined  by 
Sweetwater,  the  dra 
square  miles  above  t 
mainly  in  central  ar 
The  annual  discharg 
but,  as  with  the  majt 
its  flow  is  very  irregi 
alternating  with  long 

The   site    of    the 
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present  under  construction  by  the  Rectama-  Pathfinder  and  the  Shoshone  dams,  a  tunnel 

tion  Sen'ice.     It  will  contain  330,000  cubic  having  been  first  built  around  the  dam-site, 

yards  of  masonry,  or  over  six   times  more  through    which    the    river   is   diverted,    and 

than  the  Pathfinder,  and  nearly  five  times  a;  which  after  the  completion  of  the  dam  is  to 

much  as  the  Shoshone  dam.     Its  height  will  serve  as  the  regulator  for  the  flow  of  water 

be  280  feet  from  foundation,  length  on  top  from  the  reservoir. 

630    feet    (or,    including    spillway    bridges,        The  site  of  the  dam  at  the  upper  end  of 

1080  feet),  and  its  thickness  at  the  base  165  the  Salt  River  canyon,  just  below  the  junc- 

feet.     In  plan,  although  built  in  the  form  of  tion  of  Tonto  Creek,  in  the  eastern  central 

an  arch,  this  structure  differs  from  the  Sho-  portion  of  the  Territory,  was  at  the  incep- 

shone  and  Pathfinder  dams  in  being  nf  the  tion   of  the  project  almost  inaccessible  and 

gravity    type,    wherein    mass   alone    is   sufli-  wholly  remote  from  all  forms  of  communica- 

cient  to  secure  stability.  tion.     The  stretch  of  about  fifty  miles  be- 

The  resulting  reservoir  will  he  the  largest  tween  the  dam-site  and  the  nearest  railroad 

artificially  formed  lake  in  the  world,  a  body  point  in  the  lower  Salt  River  valley  is  gen- 

of  water  twenty-five  miles  long,   in   places  erally  conceded   to  be  one  of  the   roughest 

over  two  miles  wide,  with  a  storage  capacity  pieces  of  countrj'  on  earth ;  so  that  the  first 

■of  1,300,000  acre- feet  and  a  maximum  depth  problem  to  be  solved  was  that  of  opening  up 

of  over  220  feet.  communication.      Accordingly,    in     1904,    a 

The  dam  and  reservoir  arc  the  main  fea-  wagon  road  was  built,  following  along  the 

tures  of  the  Salt  River  project  for  the  Irri-  general  course  of  the  river,  skirting  the  edge 

gation  of  lands  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  in  of  the  deep  canyon  within  which  it  flows  for 

the  vicinity  of  Phoeniv,  Ariz.  several  miles  of  this  distance,  and  incidcnudly 

The  method  of  handling  the  river  during  picking  its  way  through  some  of  the  grandest 

construction  is  in  essential  points  similar  to  scenery  on  the  continent.     It  is  eloquent  of 

that   already   described    in    the  cases  of    the  the  character  of  this  line  of  road  that  some 


UMIKINU    II-    THE    NIIKTH    n.ATTE    JUVFK    KKCIM    THK    Till'    I'V    THK    lANVIlS-    .AT    TKK    PATHFINDER    DAH, 

(Tlip  r.ilhflndiT  ilnm  is  II11'  must  I'ltni-I Ivi-  of  III"  lhr«'  ilnms   in    pnlrl    nf    rdnllvi'   utornzP   canaelb, 
the  hi-luht  Mf  tUf  riniii  1im|i,k  .nil.r  :;iii  U-fX,  wlillp  lhi>sl<init:i-  I'siiaHlji    of    llir'   r.'.s.Ttolr   Ix   uvpr   1.0DO,OW 
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Stretches  were  cut  through  the  soiid  rock  at    struction,  operations  on  this  project  have  ex- 
it cost  of  $25,000  a  mile.  tended    to   the   building   and    equipment   of 
From  such  preliminary  work  as  road  con-    sawmills,  machine  shops,  general  stores,  and 


S  PATHFINDER  DAM,  SHOWING  THE  MASSIVE  CHAKACTEH  OF  ITS 
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tcleplxine  lines,  anil  even  to  tlip  hiiiliUnj;  of 
municipal  wariT-vviirts  anil  tlie  manufacture 
of  brick  an<l  ic.-.  Other  subsidiary  works 
liavc  inciuilcil  tbr  const ructii in  of  a  power 
canal  for  the  lievclopmcnt  <if  clrctrical  power 
at  tbc  riani-sitc,  anil  the  building  of  a  com- 
pletely ei|u:i>i)p<l  ccmcnt-mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tlie  cement  to  be  used  in  tbe  ilam. 
'I'lie  power  canal  is  in  itself  a  very  inter- 
estinj;  piece  of  cngineerinj;  Mork,  and  per- 
forms a  most  important  function  in  the  cim- 
structi(jn  of  the  threat  dam.  Wafer  is  di- 
verted at  a  point  farther  up  stream  by  means 
of  a,  concrete  weir  built  across  the  Salt  River, 
and  after  being  conducted  in  the  canal  and 
throufih  numerous  tunnels  and  enormous 
pipes  over  the  intervening'  nineteen  miles  is 
finallj'  delivered  under  a  head  of  over  2<XJ 
feet  at  the  hydro-electric  power-house 
located  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  dam.  From  this  plant  electric  power  is 
furnished  for  all  the  operations  connected 
with  the  project,  and  thus  is  the  river  made 
to  furnish  the  motive  force  '-■  Huildinf;  its 
own  controlling  works,    'f  «<■  Hesert 


IK    lANVIlX     lir    TIFE    SALT    HJVER    FROM     THB    UESA 

being  a  country  of  unquenchable  thirst,  the 
use  of  fliis  power  will  be  still  further  ex- 
tended for  permanent  use  in  the  pumping  of 
water  from  wells  in  the  Salt  River  valley  to 
iupply    secured    from    the 


supplement 
reservoir. 

Tbe  cem. 
important  f 
as  this  is  on 
ply  demons 
ment  to  do 


mt-mill  is  another  interesting  and 
eature  of  the  project,  particularly 
e  of  the  enterprises  that  have  am- 
tratcd  the  ability  of  the  Govem- 
iiusiness  on  its  o«n  account  when 
necessary,  ami  incidentally  turn  out  products 
of  suferior  i|uality  at  an  immense  saving  in 

Consequent  upon  all  these  activities  a 
town  of  considerable  proportions  has  grown 
up  at  Roosevelt,  involving  such  additional 
problems  as  tbe  providing  of  proper  sanita- 
tion, domestic  water  supply,  hospital  service, 
etc.,  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
health  ^"^  -""ifort  of  the  community.  All 
of  the*-  "ve  been  promptly  and  wisely 

deal  T  de\elop'"l    -hus  securing  a 

hi(  "-alth  ^         *  -i-ncy  among 

ti  *  '"  a  hustling 
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and  flourishing  community,  "dry"  as  the 
most  ardent  Prohibitionist  could  wish,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  remaining  so  until  the 
completion  of  the  great  structure  which 
called  it  into  being,  and  the  consequent  filling 
of  the  reservoir  will  put  its  main  street 
under  some  200  feet  of  water. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  study  these  great 
masterpieces  of  engineering  in  process  of 
construction,  still  more  gratifying  is  it  to 
consider  the  far-reaching  practical  benefits 
that  are  being  brought  about  thereby  toward 
the  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources. 

l"he  Roosevelt  dam  will  insure  an  un- 
failing supply  of  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  fertile  Salt  River  valley,  where  in 
recent  years  orchards  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  acre  have  dried  up  and  perished 
for  lack  of  water  when  it  was  most  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  with  the  completion  of 
the  immense  storage  basin  provided  by  the 
Salt  River  reservoir,  the  floods  that  period- 
ically descended  the  river  to  create  havoc 
with  lands  and  property  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Already  the  practical  results  of 
the  building  of  the  Pathfinder  dam  are  being 
realized  in  the  opening  up  of  some  400  irri- 
gable homesteads  in  the  North  Platte  valley 
in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  while  for  every 


I    LOCATION    OF    THE    ROOSEVELT   DAM,    S/ 
S    AHEA    IN    THE    SALT    RIVER    VALLEY    Tl 
FSOH   THB  RESEBVOIR. 


D    BASIN,    AND 
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cubic  j-ard  of  masOnry  contained  in  the  Sho-    for  irrigation  and  thus  made  available  for 
shone  dam  at  least  two  acres  of  desert  land    settlement  and  cultivation  in    the  years  to 

will  be  assured  of  an  ample  supply  of  water    come. 


(■  wpll  shown  in  thU  pletan^ 
p  river  bring  too  hlsh  fiK  Ua 
ver  portion  ol  tlM  data.) 


SKCURINO  A  Nl'W  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  AN 
AUSTRAr.IAN  CAPITAL, 


npHF  completion  of  tin-  Cataract  Rivrr 
^  Uam  will  relieve  the  citi/.ens  of  Svdncv, 
New  South  Wales,  from  any  fears  nf  a  water 
famine  for  many  hundred  years  to  come. 
This  magnificent  work,  which  Is  the  larircst 
of  its  kind  carried  out  in  the  Siiuthern  Hemi- 
sphere, occupied  ahout  five  years,  ami  was 
prosecuted  day  and  niy;ht  durinj;  that  period. 
The  total  cost  of  the  construction  was  ap- 
proximately Si,6i6,'i(X). 

The  ivater  supply  c»f  the  city  of   Sj'dncy 
is  derive<!    from    the  Nepean   and   Cataract 


rivers.  'I'he  catchment  area  of  over  350 
square  miles  is  ample  for  the  requirements  of 
the  city,  b.ut  the  existing  storage  at  Prospect 
is  quire  inadequate,  its  capacity  being  only 
5,44(>,ooo,(XX)  gallons,  by  gravitation.  Occa- 
sionally severe  droughts  occur,  and  more  than 
(jnce  the  Prospect  reservoir  has  been  drawn 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  anxiety  re- 
garding the  supply.  Owing  to  this,  and  to 
the  concurrent  steady  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  serious  shortage  of  water 
was  feared,  and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of 
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1903  the  construction  of  a  masonry  and  con- 
crete dam  was  decided  on,  and  the  prepara- 
tory work,  such  as  road-making,  opening  out 
quarries,  laying  tramways,  excavation,  etc., 
was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

The  body  of  the  cataract  dam  is  composed 
of  Cyclopean  rubble  'uasonry,  consisting  of 
blocks  of  sandstone  .'ighing  from  two  to 
four  and  one-half  to  ■*  each.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  dam  have  been  carried  to  a 
depth  of  thirtj-five  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  river,  in  solid  sandstone  rock.  Rein- 
forced concrete  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  valve  chambers  at  the  base  of  the  dam. 

The  following  figures  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  work: 

Length  of  dnm,    fpet 811 

Height   of  dam.   fei!t 157 

Ih'pth  above  ritpr  btA.  leet 35 

Total   tip[glit   from   base   to  top  miuilniuiii, 

feet    192 

Top  width,    feet    IBM 

Bottom   width,  feet    158 

MHXlmiim  dPiilh  of  the  water  stored,  feet. .  150 

Toial    storage   capaelijr.   gailonH Sl.411.500,000 

Area  covered  by  water,  acres   (approx.J...  2.400            CATARACT  DAM   IN  COURSE  OF  Ct>NSTRUCT10N. 

A  temporary  village   was  established    for 

the  people  engaged  on  the  works,  and  the  respectively.      For   the  latter  large  barrack 

tradespeople  and  others  associated  with  them;  buildings  were  erected  and  partly  furnished, 

and  as  this  was  unavoidably  situated  within  a  charge  being  made  by  the  government  for 

the   catchment    area    of    the    Sydney    water  the  accommodation,  while  married  men  had 

supply,  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  erect  their  own  dwellings  under  supervi- 

to  provide  against  surface  pollution,  such  as  sion.    The  sanitary  arrangements  and  health 

the  conveyance  of  all  refuse  outside  the  catch-  of  the  people  were  under  the  supervision  of 

ment  area.    The  camp  was  divided  into  two  a  resident  medical  officer  approved  by  the 

sections,    for   married   and    unmarried    men,  government. 


THE  CATAKACT  RIVEK  IJAU,  KEAK  SyD)4Ey,  N.  S.  W. 


THE  REAL  MR.  ASQUITH. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  England's  New  Premier. 

BY  W.   T.    STEAD. 

U  ERBERT   HENRY  ASQUITH   was  early  ag:e  he  never  got  tangled  in  his  sen- 
born   of   Puritan   stock   in    the   West  tences;  he  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  and  made  his  meaning  clear  to  all  who  heard 

Of  his  early  youth  we  gain  stray  glimpses,  him. 

When  four  ^ears  old  he  carried  a  flag  in  a ^ 

CI           11                                       u-  u              11     J  THE   SCHOOL  OF   LONDON   STREETS. 

bunday-scnool      procession      which      walked 

through  the  streets  of  Morley,  singing  patri-  Here  is  a  vivid  little  glimpse  of  the  school- 
otic  songs  to  commemorate  the  close  of  the  b6y  Asquith  as  the  man  remembers  him: 
Crimean  War,— a  curiously  early  initiation  p^^  my  part,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  old 
into  international  politics,  the  four-year-old  school  life  I  think  not  only,  and  perhaps  not  so 
thus  taking  an  active  part  in  a  festival  of  much,  of  the  hours  which  I  spent  in  the  class- 
peace.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eight.  y5^P"J'  o^.'"  preparing  the  lessons  at  night;  I 
\ ,  i,  ^,  -uj  think  rather  of  the  daily  walk  through  the 
After  a  couple  of  years  at  a  Moravian  board-  crowded,  noisy,  jostling  street;  I  think  of  the 
ing-school, — which,  perhaps,  helped  to  give  a  river,  with  its  barges  and  its  steamers,  and  its 
graver  tinge  to  the  bov's  character, — he  came  manifold  active  life ;  I  think  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
up  to  the  City  of  London  School.  It  is  said  ^J^^  .^"^  Westminster  Abbey  and  of  the  Na- 
,  *  I  I  "V  1  1  •  1-  tional  Gallery;  I  think  even  sometimes  of  the 
he  would  rather  spend  an  hour  m  reading  houses  of  Parliament,  where  I  remember  we 
the  Times  at  a  convenient  bookstall  than  used  occasionally  to  watch  with  a  sense  of  awe- 
spend  his  time  in  football  or  cricket.  But  he  struck  solemnity  the  members  disappearing  into 
also  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Dickens,  and  t^^''^^^^"^''''  ^^'^^^^^^^  which  we  were  not  allowed 
developed  so  early  the  oratorical   gift   that 

Dr.  Abbott  could  not  correct  the  exercises  of  The   winning  of   the   Balliol   scholarship 

his  scholars  when  ''Asquith  was  up."     He  ^^•as  to  him,  as  late  as  1906,  "the  happiest, 

was  in  his  teens  an  earnest  Liberal,  and  even  the  most  stimulating,  and  the  most  ^satisfac- 

then,— the   young   m isog>'n is t,— obsessed    by  tory  moment  of  his  life."     It  was  "  a  pure, 

an  antipathy  to  woman's  sufifrage,  a  cause  an  unalloyed,  and  an   unmitigated  satisfac- 

which  in  the  later  '60's  could  hardly  be  said  tion."     That  is  perhaps  more  than  can  be 

to  have  come  within  the  pale  even  of  specu-  said  of  his  accession  to  the  premiership, 

lative  schoolboy  politics.     He  delighted  his  asquith  and  jowett. 
masters  by  his  painstaking  study,  and  when 

he  became  captain  of  the  school  he  was  an  in-  At  Oxford  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
valuable  assistant  to  Dr.  Abbott  in  keeping  Jowett.  Those  who  know  the  real  Mr. 
up  the  tone  of  the  institution.*  pA'en  at  that  Asquith  declare  that  in  the  following  dc- 
scription  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  the  Prime 

♦  Tho  f^llowlnp  list  of  Mr.   Asqiiith's  schocfl   and     at*    •  ^  ^  ^'^    ^1  .     J««^-:u«J     k:«     ^...^ 

roiipp-  achif'vcmpnts.  ns  prrs.Tvcd  iu  the  rocords  of  iM mister    unconsciously    described    nis    own 

tbo  school,  may  Ik*  of  int»'n>st  :  character: 

.Tanuarv.  1S04.— EntiTod  th<»  City  of  London  School  tt     ,     <                 r  .1           1                 1         ^ 

In  the  second  class.  He  bad  none  of  the  vulgar  marks  of  a  suc- 

Jiilv,  1S(J4.  ccssful  leader,   either  of  thought  or  of  action. 

j)lvinlty  Prize:  "  RiisseH's  Palestine."  ]^„t  to  us  who  knew  him  and  saw  him 

Ju!;"    "sun      LaUrHM.^L  '''"^^'"^''^^"  ''''''^-  in  daily  life  the  secret  of  his  power  is  no  mys- 

rJenorai  Proficiency  Prize  :  "(irimm's  Household  tery.     .     .     .     We   cannot    hope   to   see   again   a 

Stories."  character  such  as  his, — a  union  of  worldly  sa- 

July.  lR(m.— Fifth  class.  _- - 

(Classical   Progress  Prize:   "  Prescott's  Conquest  Jolin    Carpenter    Club    Knplish    History    Prise: 

of  Mexico.'^  "Smiths  IMctlonarv  of  tlio  Bible." 

July.   IKrtT.— Fifth  clas.s.  1870.— (^aptaln   of  the  school. 

S«»cond  Sir  William  TIte  scholarship.  Declaimed  Ihe  i)raise  of  John  Carpenter  in  Bng^ 

First  Classical  l»rize  :  "  Poetae  Scenici  (Jraeci."  lish. 

July,  IHCti). — Sixth  form.     Captain  of  the  school.  Dr.    Con»iu<*sfs    pold    medal    for   general    profi- 

Declaimed   the   praise   of   John    Carpenter    (the  cl<»ncy  and  uood  ccmduct. 

founder)    in  Greeli.  Sir  James  Shaw's  cla.«*slcal  medal. 

I*hilip's   Latin   Verse   Prize:   •' Momm.sen's    His-  Mowlem  prize  for  Knjrllsh. 

tory  of  Rome."  Scholarship  Ralliol  (\>llege.  Oxford,  £75. 

Sixth'  form.      English    Prize:     "Wordsworth's  (irocers'  scholarship  of  the  school. 

Poetical  Worlts."'  The  prize-books  were  of  the  pupU's  own  choosing. 
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gaeity  with  the  most  trans- 
parent simplicity  of  nature, 
ambition  keen  and  unsleep- 
ing, but  entirely  detached 
from  self,  and  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fortunes  of  a 
great  institution  and  its  mem- 
bers, a  generosity  upon  which 
no  call  could  be  too  heavy, 
and  a  delicate  kindness  which 
made  the  man  himself,  always 
busy  in  great  and  exciting 
studies,  always  ready  to  give 
the  best  hours  either  of  the 
day  or  night  10  help  and  ad- 
vise the  humblest  of  those 
who  appealed  to  him  for  aid. 

At  Balliol  he  had  as  fel- 
low-students" Bishop  Gore, 
Lord  Milner.Arnold  Toyn- 
bee.  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Acland  Hood,  and 
many  another  man  destined 
to  play  a  part  in  English 
history.  At  Oxford  he  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of 
a  genial  companion,  more 
devoted  to  whist  and  chess 
than  to  boating,  fond  of 
smoking  and  of  afternoon 
teas,  the  center  of  "  the 
merry  clique,"  a  great  read- 
er, a  thorough  Liberal,  and 
a  most  effective  debater. 
At  the  Union,  as  after- 
ward In  the  House  of  Com- 
monii,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  imperturbable 
courage,  his  alert  appre- 
hension of  the  debating 
point,  his  iucid  exposition,  i 
unconciliatory  manner.  " 
ciliate,"  writes  the  presidei 
Dr.  Warren;  "perhaps  he  ; 
to  make  too  little  effort  tc 
nents.  Critics  said  that  his 
and  standoffish  and  slighth 
But  if  he  was  no  MacSyc 
pelled  respect.  "  Asquith  i 
Jowett  in  his  squeaky  false 

HIS    SPEECHES    AT    Tl 

The  child  is  father  of  th 
litical  convictions  of  the  sta 
times  foreshadowed  in  the 
the  undergraduate.  I  hopi 
so,  for  the  (iist  resolution 
in  the  Union  was,  "That  i 
tlon  of  the  English  army 
compulsion    ought    to    be 
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true  solution  of  the  colonial  difficulty!  "    In  forgeries,   stumbled   and   floundered    at    Ac 
those  days  Mr.  Asquith  had  not  become  an  very  first  question.     The  matador  was  re- 
imperialist.     Even  in  1874  he  opposed  Mr.  morseless.     He  goaded  the  bull  to  fuiy,  and 
Parkin's  famous  motion  in  favor  of  a  closer  then  plunged  his  long  glittering  sword  up  to 
union  brought  about  by  "  such  an  imperial  the  hilt  between  his  shoulders.     I'faith,  it 
federation  as  will  secure  the  representation  was  a  dexterous  piece  of  work,  and  Asquith 
of  the  more  important  colonies   in  the  im-  became  the  hero  of  the  hour.    But  he  looked 
perial  councils."     Milner  and  Hyndman, —  so  infernally  cool  and  clever  as  he  dealt  the 
the  two  Socialists, — were  on  the  other  side,  coup  de  grace  to  his  predestined  victim  that 
On  another  occasion  he  spoke  in  support  of  a  certain   reaction  born  of  sympathy   with 
the  motion,  ''  that  this  House  neither  believes  poor  Macdonald  and  the  luckless  Times  was 
in  nor  desires  the  Conservative  reaction,"  a  perceptible.     Possibly  this  may  have  contrib- 
sentiment  to  which,  unlike  his  earlier  heresies  uted   to   form   the  popular  impression    that 
about  the  colonies,  Mr.  Asquith  would  prob-  Asquith  was  hard  as  flint  and  cold  as  steel, 
ably  subscribe   to-day  more    fervently   than  It  was  necessary  to  smite  and  spare  not;  but 
ever.  when  we  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 

man  as  the  instrument  of  the  Lord's  ven- 

DOMESTic  LIFE.  ^^^^^^  j^  j^  difficult  afterward  to  realize  that 

After   Mr.   Asquith   left   Oxford   he    de-  his  heart  is  as  human  as  that  of  his  victim. 
voted  himself  to  the  law.     He  was  called  to 

.u      u  ,o^A  Ik  .11  1     ^o*.  HIS  DEFENSE  OF  JOHN  BURNS. 

the  bar  m   1070,  and,  when  still  an  almost  '' 

briefless  barrister,  he  married  his  first  wife  at       There  was  one  other  occasion  in  which  he 

the  age  of  twenty-five.     The  real  Mr.  As-  did  good  service  at  the  bar.     He  defended 

quith  did  that.     It  was  a  triumph  of  the  Cunninghame  Graham  and  John  Bums  at 

heart  over  the  head  of  which  the  imaginary  the  Old  Bailey  for  their  gallant  attempt  to 

Mr.  Asquith  could  never  have  been  guilty,  vindicate   the   right  of  popular  meeting   in 

This  early  marriage,  and  his  later  successful  Trafalgar  Square.    It  is  an  interesting  remi- 

pursuit  and  capture  of  Miss  Margot  Ten-  niscence.    John  Burns  in  the  dock,  defended 

nant,  his  second  wife,  are  outstanding  facts  by  Asquith  at  the  bar,  and  defended  in  vain. 

utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  popular  mis-  For  John  Burns  was  packed  off  to  prison. 

conception  of  his  character.     He  is  a  man  How  little  he  dreamed   in   1887,  as  Blade 

capable  of  ardent  affection,  of  romantic  devo-  Maria  was  carrying  him  oflf  to  Coldbath-in- 

tion  to  the  woman  he  loves,  an  affectionate  the-Fields,    that   in    twenty  years'    time    he 

father,  and  a  devoted  husband.  would  be  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 

HIS  TRIUMPH   BEFORE  THE  PARNELL  "^."*  ^"ff'l  ^"''  Ws  talented  young  counsd 

COMMISSION  1  rime  M mister  of  the  Kmg! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Asquith  as  student  and 

Success  came  but  slowly,  as  is  not  unusual  as  barrister.    We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Asquith's 

with    young    barristers.      But    Sir    George  political  career. 
Lewis  pot  his  eve  upon  him,  and  recognized 

,  .  *^  .-         *  ^P,  1        iT  HOME   RULE   M.P. 

him   as  a  commg  man.      1  hen   he   became 

junior  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  his  for-        Mr.  Asquith  entered  Parliament  in  1886. 

tune  was  made.     Of  his  career  at  the  bar  The   raison   d'etre   of   his   candidature   was 

only  one  incident  stands  out  in  the  popular  Home  Rule.    He  went  down  to  East  Fife  to 

memory.     I  never  shall  forget  the  day  when  defend  the  Gladstonian  cause  "  as  a  member 

Asquith  had  his  chance.     We  were  in   the  of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party." 

court  where  the  ParncU  Commission  was  sit-  That   Mr.   Asquith   was   a   Radical   and    a 

ting.     Sir  Charles  Russell  had  tired  himself  Home  Ruler  from  the  start  has  been  forgpt- 

in  cross-examining  Mr.  Soamcs,  the   Times  ten  by  so  many  Radicals  and  Home  Rulers 

law\'er,  and  he  handed  over  Mr.  Macdonald,  tliat  it  is  worth  while  insisting  upon  the  fact. 

the  manager,  to  his  junior.    When  Mr.  As-  He  was  certified  as  sound  in  the  faith  by  Mr. 

quith  stood  up  to  cross-examine  he  was  com-  Gladstone,    and    elected    over    his    Liberal 

paratively  unknown.    When  he  sat  down  he  Unionist  opponent  in  order  to  vote  for  Home 

was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  Rule  to  Ireland.    That  was  the  mandate  he 

brilliant   cross-examiners  of  his   generation,  asked  for,  that  was  the  mandate  he  received. 

Poor  Macdonald,  a  pompous,  self-complacent  He  began  his  Parliamentary  career  by  at- 

old  Scotchman,  puffed  up  with  a  fatal  confi-  tacking  the  Unionist  method  of  governing 

dence  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pigott  Ireland  as  a  hybrid  system  of  political  im- 


posture.     He  followed  thi 

the  expulsion  of  the  Libei 
bers  from  the  Eighty  CI 
lay,"  he  wrote,  "  between 
ble  members  and  the  con 
the  dub."  These  words  si 
The  formula  will  be  applii 
members  in  the  future  o 
important  than  a  club, 
choose,  I  do  not  see  how, 
the  views  of  the  majority 
the  club,  we  could  have  d( 
we  did." 

EARLY  DAYS  IN    PA 

His  first  great  success  a; 
er  was  gained  when,  in  if 
caucus  at  Nottingham,  he 
tion  demanding  an  early 
Irish  question  on  the  prin 
Mr,  Gladstone  and  under 
adjured  his  hearers,  "  less 
day,  to  obey  Mr,  Gladst 
follow  where  he  led."  He 
year  made  a  slashing  Hot 
the  House  in  support  i 
amendment.  Two  years  h 
Home  Rule  and  the  Refor; 
Lords,  he  proclaimed  the 
'  Rule  ail  round,  to  which  A 
sequently  gave  his  adhesii 
He  had  previously  spoke 
favor  of  the  payment  o: 
money  needed  to  pay  M.I 
be  met  by  arranging  offici 
more  moderate  and  reasoi 
ducing  ornamental  sinecur 
ing  the  grossly  unreason 
superannuation  system.  I 
ing  to  see  if  Mr,  Asquith 
will  find  this  so  easy  a  task 
he  was  speaking  from  the 


RE-ELECTED  IN 

In  1892  he  was  re-elec 
liis  election  address  has  ; 
ring.     He  was  stiil  a  convi 

Tlie  supposed  difficulties  ii 
ciling  local  aiilonomy  with 
are  academic  cobwebs  whi 
practical  mfii,  and  which 
sense  and  good  failh. 

On  the  question  of  soc; 
equally  outspoken: 

New  wauls,  of  which  thi 
been  half  conscious,  but  whi 
first  time  findiiij;  arliculate 
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m 

tatof  ruefully  declared  that  ':e  was  selected  facts  are  now  almost  forgotten.     The  idea 

because  he  was  "the  chief  mover  in  the  agi-  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  Mr.  Asquitb 

tation  for  Home  Rule  all  round,  and  as  the  called  out  the  troops,  and  ordered  them  to 

leader  of  the  advanced  Liberals."  shoot  down  the  men  on  strike.    What  really 

Up  tin  now  Mr.  Asquith*s  Radicalism  was  happened  was  this.     There  was  a  strike  at 

unimpeached.    As  a  Home  Ruler  he  was  sec-  Featherstone  pit.     The  strikers,   instead  of 

ond  only  to  Mr.  Morley  in  his  zeal  for  the  contenting  themselves  with  refusing  to  work, 

cause.      This    was    the    real    Mr.    Asquith.  attacked  the  pit,  destroyed  property,  and  at- 

How  was  it,  then,  that  after  his  accession  to  tempted  to  burn  down  the  colliery  buildingjs. 

office   the   real    Mr.   Asquith   began   to   be  The  local  authorities  telegraphed  the  Home 

obscured?  Office  that  ihcy  could  not  answer  for  law 

It  is  not  difficffiult  to  answer  this  question,  and  order  unless  they  were  allowed  to  call 

He  preserved  in  the  House  the  downthump-  out  the  troops.     If  Keir  Hardie  had  been  at 

ness.  and  directness  of  speech  and  unconcilia-  the  Home  Office  he  could  not  have  refused 

tory  attitude  toward  opponents  already  noted  his   assent.      The    troops   were   called    out 

as    his    characteristics    at    Oxford.      Three  They  were  a  small  company,  and  they  stood 

questions  came  up  during  his  tenure  of  office  on  the  defensive.    A  savage  mob  pelted  them 

which  tempted  him  to  indulge  in  this  uncom-  with  stones  and   refused  to  disperse.     The 

promising  vein.  Riot  Act  was  read,   full  and  fair  warning 

^„,^,,^,„  o^TTAo,.  ^^'^s  given,  and  at  last  a  volley  was  fired. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE.  ^^  U     u    J  -^  •     -.L     J-  ^  -j_ 

1  wo  men  who  had  no  part  m  the  disturbance 

The  London  Radicals  asked  him  to  restore  were  killed,  and  the  riot  was  at  an  end.    Mr. 

Trafalgar  Square  to  the  people  as  their  meet-  Asqm'th  ordered  a  searching  inquiry  into  all 

ing  ground.     He  had  defended  Graham  and  the  circumstances.     The  commission  \inani> 

Burns  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  asserting  this  mously  decided  that  no  blame  attached  to 

right.     He  replied  that  the  state  of  things  the  local  authorities  or  to  the  troops.     A 

that  grew  up  in  1887  constituted  an  intolera-  fortiori  Mr.  Asquith  could  not  be  blamed. 

ble  public  nuisance,  and  "  so  long  as  I  am  I  do  not  believe  that  any  honest  man,  be  be 

responsible  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Socialist   or   Anarchist,    who   examines    tbe 

the  metropolis  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  facts  for  himself,  can  say  anythinf^  else  but 

recur."     Only  on  Saturdays,   Sundays,  and  that  Mr.  Asquith  not  only  acted  as  he  oug|itt 

bank  holidays,  and  only  then   after  fitting  to  have  done,  but  that  no  one  in  his  poskkln 

notice  had  been  given  to  the  police,  might  could  possibly  have  acted  otherwise  widHMit 

meetings  be  held  in  the  squar\     The  com-  failing  in  the  first  duty  he  owed  to  society; 
promise  might  not  be  the  b«t  possible   but  ^  ^^^^^  admin isniAlOl.' 

It  was  a  compromise.    Asquith  s  fault  at  Ox- 
ford, said  a  young  Balliol  don,  "was  that  he       These      incidents,      however,      somewhat 

would   never  do  a  thing  at  all  better  than  caused  the  good  in  Mr.  Asquith  to  be  e?il 

would  just  suffice:  he  had  no  uncalculating  spoken  of.    They  would,  however,  have  beea 

idealism.''  speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  aroused 

THF  nvvAMTTARnQ  ^y  ^'^  administration  of  the  Home  Office. 

THE  DYNAMITARDS.  tt  ^\^       h     ^  ^    r-r  n  # 

He  \\2is  the  hrst  great  Home  Secretary  of 

The  second  question  was  the  release  of  the  modern  times.     He  made  the  Secretary  of 

dynamitards.     They  were  regarded  by  the  State  the  tribune  of  the  sweated  workman. 

Irish  as  political  prisoners,   and   Mr.   Red-  By  legislation   reforming  the  Factoiy  Acts 

mond  asked  for  their  liberation.     Mr.  As-  and   by  administration   he  exhausted   eveif 

quith  refused,  and  not  only  refused,  but  de-  available  resource  for  improving  the  coodl- 

dared    with    uncompromising    severity    that  tions  of  labor.     He  appointed  women  factOfj 

dynamitards  were  outside  the  pale  of  mercy,  inspectors, — notwithstanding    his    prejudice 

They  "  are  persons  who  deserve  and  will  re-  against  women  who  leave  the  sphere^of  die 

ceive  no  consideration  or  indulgence   from  home.    He  introduced  an  Employers'  Liabil- 

any  British  government."  ity  bill  which  was  wrecked  by  the  Lords;  he 

FEATHERSTONE  COLLIERY  RIOTS.  Jmproved  the  prisons,  and,  in  shorty  revi^ 

himself  as  a  beneficent  reformer.    Those  who 

The  third  and  most  abiding  cause  of  the  saw  him  at  work, — like  Mr.  Massing^um* 

disappearance  of  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  was  for  instance, — ^were  almost  ecstatic  in  tbeiK 

the  action  which  he  took  with  regard  to  the  admiration  and  devotion.  '^ 

strike  riots  at  Featherstone  Colliery.     The        It  is  im.possible  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
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tempt  anything  approaching  to  an  exhaustive  went  back  to  the  bar  for  the  necessaiy  but 
account  of  Mr.  Asquith's  political  career,  prosaic  object  of  earning  his  living.  It  is 
Mr,  Alderson,  however,  in  his  volume  en-  difficult  to  combine  a  large  practice  at  the 
titled  "  Mr.  Asquith  "  (published  by  Meth-  bar  with  active  attendance  in  the  House  of 
uen),  has  compiled  all  the  materials  neces-  Commons;  but  Mr.  Asquith,  thanks  to  his 
sary  for  following  the  political  evolution  of  robust  physique,  his  great  power  of  work, 
our  new  Prime  Minister.  and  his  almost  uncanny  quickness  of  apprecia- 

As  Home  Secretary  in  the  Gladstone-  tion  of  questions  under  discussion,  either  in 
Rosebery  administration  of  1892  he  admitted-  the  law  courts  or  in  the  legislature,  was 
ly  enjoyed  the 
chief.  Mr.  Gla 
prcciated  by  his 
stone's  re  tire  me 
present  Lord  T 
favor  of  making 
of  Lord  Roseb 
served  Mr.  GU 
less  faithful  to 
quently  the  exe 
to  withstand  h 
peatcdiy  to  ov 
earnest  argume 
moods  of  his  br 

As  an  admini 
mittcdly  the  mo 
of  our  time. 
his  chief,  he  s 
loyalty  on  the  p 
His  advent  was 
in  the  whole  sp 

lute   personality 
into  the  ranks  t 


Nothing  Is  n 
said  of  Mr.  Asq 
man.  That  ma 
as  regards  thost 
temporary  conti 
be  further  from 
who  are  brough 
with  him.  At  t 
and  again   at  t 

he  possesses  in  n 
of  kindling  the 
wills  of  those  1 
It  remains  to 
faculty  will  si 
stead  when  bro 
which  he  has  in 
predecessor. 


When  Lord 
Asquith,  with  tl 
his  seat  on   the 
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of  intense  conviction,  contributed  more  than  that  in  which  he  asked  "  what  the  people  of 

any  other  spoken  words  to  the  disaster  which  Great  Britain  had  done  or  suflfered  that  they 

overwhelmed  the  tariff  reformers  at  the  last  were  now  to  go  touting  for  alliances  in  the 

election.  highways  and  by-ways  of  Europe  ?  "      Mr. 

AS  MINISTER  Asquith,  we  may   depend  upon  it,   will   be 

true  to  the  tradition  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had  Bannerman's  leadership.  While  holding  by 
not  much  to  do  in  the  shape  of  preparing  bills  the  entente  cordiale  with  the  French,  he  will 
for  the  legislature  until  this  session,  when,  in  regard  it  but  as  the  first  step  toward  a  series 
a  noble  speech  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  of  other  ententes  in  which  Germany  will  find 
conscience  of  the  nation,  he  introduced  the  her  place.  A  Prime  Minister  as  active,  ener- 
Licensing  bill,  a  masure  which,  whatever  getic,  and  resolute  as  Mr.  Asquith  can  do  a 
may  be  thought  of  its  details,  admittedly  great  deal  toward  promoting  more  friendly 
raised  political  strife  to  a  heroic  plane.  Dur-  feelings  between  England  and  her  neighbor- 
ing the  last  months  of  "  C.-B.*s  "  premier-  ing  nations  than  has  yet  been  attempted  by 
ship  Mr.  Asquith  represented  him  in  the  any  government. 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  in  that  ca- 
pacity that  he  made  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  two-power  standard  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and 
in  terms  which  gave  more  satisfaction  at  the  that  is  that  Mr.  Asquith  will  speak  with  no 
moment  than  a  close  examination  quite  justi-  uncertain  sound.  He  will  endeavor  to  rule 
fied.  There  is,  however,  no  fear  that  Mr.  his  cabinet  as  he  ruled  his  Home  Office,  by 
Asquith  will  allow  the  first  line  of  defense  rallying  round  him  colleagues  who  are  con- 
to  fall  below  the  standard  necessary  for  our  vinced  of  his  selfless  devotion  to  public  duty, 
imperial  safety.  and  his  determination  to  sacrifice  self  at  any 

HIS  AMERICAN   SYMPATHIES.  ^^^i\      •      •  j-zr      i.  -^^  t^l 

He  IS  m  a  very  dimcult  position.  1  he 
On  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Asquith  has  always  House  of  Lords  has  practically  placed  an  im- 
been  on  the  right  lines.  He  has  confessed,  perative  veto  upon  all  legislation  which  docs 
more  strongly  than  many  English  statesmen,  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  closest  and  friend-  Balfour.  The  determination  expressed  by 
liest  of  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  Liberal  party  to  remain  in  office,  no  mat- 
Speaking  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  ter  how  the  by-elections  may  go  during  the 
he  said :  "  My  sympathies  are,  and  have  been  next  three  years,  has  practically  delivered  the 
from  the  first,  entirely  and  heartily  with  the  House  of  Commons  bound  hand  and  foot 
United  States."  In  liberating  Cuba,  he  said,  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords.  No 
the  American  nation  was  responding  to  the  matter  how  zealous  Mr.  Asquith  may  be,  or 
demand  of  humanity  and  libert>',  and  was  how  arduously  his  cabinet  and  his  majority 
setting  a  worthy  example  to  the  great  powers  may  toil  in  the  cause  of  reform,  they  arc 
of  the  world.  Speaking  later  in  the  same  legislating,  and  will  continue  to  legislate,  on 
year,  he  rejoiced  in  the  drawing  together  of  sufferance.  Only  in  the  realm  of  finance  and 
the  two  great  English-speaking  races,  "  not  administration  can  they  act  independently, 
in  a  mere  gust  of  transient  enthusiasm,  but  but  it  is  precisely  in  the  realm  of  finance  that 
by  a  strong  and  durable  bond.'*  A  better  un-  the  greatest  dangers  lurk.  The  necessity  for 
derstanding  between  the  two  peoples,  he  re-  meeting  on  one  hand  the  challenge  of  the 
joiced  to  believe,  which  had  formerly  been  a  foreign  navies,  and  on  the  other  of  provid- 
dream,  had  been  consolidated  and  crystallized  ing  old  age  pensions,  to  which  both  parties 
by  the  pressure  of  events,  until  it  was  now  a  are  deeply  pledged,  will  tax  to  the  uttermost 
firm  and  vital  reality.  the  ingenuity  and  the  resources  of  the  new 
,.wo  „^«r.T^^T  r,^TT^,r  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

mS  FOREIGN  POLICY.  o    ai    '      ^         .       i.      j        •     .i.  m   ^i.  e 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

On  another  crucial  question  he  has  spoken  We  need  not  prolong  our  speculations  into 

with  no  uncertain  sound.    He  has  never  pan-  the  dim  and   distant  future.     It  is  enough 

dered  to  Russophobia,  and  has  always  sup-  that  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  is  likely  to  be  a 

ported  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  much    more    powerful    Minister    than    the 

establish  good  relations  between  St.  Peters-  pscudo    Mr.    Asquith,    who    unfortunately, 

burg  and  IjonAon,    On  general  principles  of  has  too  much   dominated  the  public  imag- 

foreign  policy  his  best-remembered  speech  is  ination. 


m  WE  AMBkiCAN  REyiBlV  OF  REt^tBlVS. 

Great  Britain,  because  continental  wages  benefit  the  nation;  $ioo  put  in  railroslci 
are  also  lower.  British  third-class  accom-  trackage  means  thousands  of  dollars  of  added 
modations  are  fair  and  trains  make  speed,  wealth  to  the  nation*  Those  who  invested 
On  the  Continent  third-class  accommodations  their  money  in  the  creation  of  this  new  mile- 
are  bad,  and  few  fast  trains  carry  third-class  age  rank  second  to  none  as  material  up- 
passengers.  builders  of  this  country.    They  are  entitled 

In  the  matter  of  European  freight  rates  to  fair  treatment  and  fair  returns.  Too 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  wage  com-  many  railroads  were  built,  so  that  for  twen- 
parison.  Figures  against  figures,  European  ty-five  years,  or  until  about  1903,  there  were 
freight  rates  average  more  than  they  do  here,  more  railroads  than  there  was  traffic  to 
Through-freight  facilities  are  practically  un-  carry.  Consequently  during  that  time  there 
developed  there.  In  exceptional  cases  only  was  a  scramble  for  freight,  and  free  passes, 
do  freight  cars  pass  into  another  coun-  concessions,  discriminations,  rebates,  mid- 
try;  transfer  at  the  frontier  is  the  general  night  tariffs,  fights  for  differentials,  cut  rates, 
rule,  plus  transfer  agents*  charges.  and  othei   . .  ils  were  rampant  in  the  strug- 

The  trend  of  commerce  influences  freight  gle  to  secure  funds  for  the  pay-roll,  which 

rates.     When  the  Suez  Canal  was  about  to  was  continually  being  increased  by  claims  for 

be  opened   tonnage   dues   had   to   be   estab-  higher  wages,  regardless  of  receipts.     Rate 

lished.     Assuming  that  it  cost  a  steamer  at  reductions  at  random  by  State  commissions 

the  ratio  of   100  to  operate   from   London  were  also  made.    These  conditions  forced  the 

to  Bombay  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  present  unprofitable  rates, 
was  calculated  that  a  toll  of  75  per  cent.        Railroad    freight   rates   are   now   out    of 

of  this  cost  would  probably  draw  the  traffic  alignment  with  charges  for  similar  service 

through   the  Suez  Canal.     It  did.     If  the  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     They  do  not 

Suez  Canal  dues, — at  present  $1.50  per  net  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  the  investor,  and 

ton  of  the  vessel, — were  reduced  to  $1  per  they  provide  nothing  for  necessary  improvc- 

net   ton,   American    railroad    rates   via   San  ments. 

Francisco  to  Manila  and  Hongkong  would       The   225,000  miles  of   railroads   in   the 

be  affected.  United  States,  comprising  over  900  indepen- 

«,^.,,^„,^  dent  companies,  taken  as  a  whole,  arc  not 

OUR    ROADS    NOT   OVERCAPITALIZED.  ,\.       ,*       ,  u         T    \.^£.  sX. 

over-capitalized  ;  a  tew  may  be.  In  1900  the 
A  great  movement  for  railroad  expansion  average  capitalization  of  the  railroads  in  the 
swept  the  country  about  1878.  In  that  year  United  States  (stocks,  bonds,  and  other  obli- 
there  were  only  about  80,000  miles  of  rail-  gations)  was  $68,000  per  mile,  made  up  of 
roads  in  the  United  States.  This  movement  $36,000  in  bonds  and  $32,000  in  stock  One- 
was  not  inaugurated  by  cynics,  nor  by  those  third  of  the  stock  was  paying  no  dividend, 
who  seek  the  division  of  wealth,  nor  by  un-  and  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  were 
discriminating  muck-rakers.  It  was  inaugu-  paying  no  interest.  The  average  return  on 
rated  by  captains  of  industry;  men  good,  the  capitalization  of  $68,000  per  mile  in  that 
bad,  and  indifferent,  but  of  tremendous  con-  year  of  heavy  traffic  was  a  little  less  than 
structive  force.  Railroads  soon  crossed  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
every  State,  opening  a  vast  area  for  settle-  A  comparison  of  notes  with  the  manager 
ment.  Inhere  are  now  225,000  miles  of  rail-  of  a  railroad  in  the  northern  part  of  England 
road  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  in  developed  that  his  railroad  was  capitalized  at 
{thirty  years  of  145,000  miles.  This  increase  £120,000  ($600,000)  per  mile;  and  they 
of  145,000  miles  is  equivalent  to  the  con-  were  paying  4  per  cent,  dividend.  On  that 
struction  of  over  forty  new  lines  of  railroad  basis  there  is  still  hope  for  the  worst  of  us. 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  The  average  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
Coast.  Such  construction  meant  enormous  the  United  Kingdom  is  $273,000  per  mile. 
development  of  agriculture,  mining,  or  man-  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  railroads  there  are 
•ufacturing  along  every  mile  of  trackage  in  double-tracked,  as  against  8  per  cent.  here. 
all  parts  of  the  country, — a  stupendous  devel-  With  the  fact  of  our  average  capitalization 
opment  to  which  some  thought  should  be  of  $68,000  per  mile,  the  platitude  of  over- 
given.  Railroad  investment  is  a  titanic  un-  capitalization  can  be  dismissed.  Any  intelli- 
derlying  force  engendering  every  kind  of  gent  man  can  readily  see  this, 
development.  An  investment  of  $100  in  a  A  too  hasty  change  in  the  rates  on  staples, 
private  enterprise  may,  in  course  of  time,  sucli  as  grain,  iron  ore,  etc.,  might  be  harm- 
yield   a  good   return   to  the  investor,  and  ful,  but  on  the  higher  classes  of  freight  die 
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rates  are  inadequate,  as  ^vill  be  seen  by  what  rates  on  such  commodities  as  sugar,  coffee, 

follows.  etc.,  are  due  to  the  strong  competition  be- 

^..^ „^.,„ tween   the  Atlantic   seaboard   and    Gulf  of 

THE  PRESENT  LOW  TARIFBS.  in      ■  i         j     ^       r-i.-  L  tl- 

Mexico  railroads  tor  Chicago  business.     1  his 

Some  years  ago  in  Chicago  the  price  of  ice  is  really  a  one-way  freight  country, — crops 

to  householders  was  advanced  from  25  cents  moving  eastward,  and  a  large  percentage  of 

to  35  cents  per  100  pounds.    The  iceman,  on  "  empties  "  westward.     Where  the  rates  are 

being  asked  why,  told  his  customers  that  the  slightly  higher  among  Western  communities, 

railroads  had  raised  the  rates.     The  railroad  it  is  because  there  is  no  such  volume  of  traffic. 

rates  were  then  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  The  rates  in  such  communities  are  equally 

ice,  and  had  not  been  changed.    This  led  me  unrcmunerative. 

to  compile  some  statistics  on  general  com-  A  reasonable  advance  in  freight  rates 
modities.  Other  railroad  men  have  done  would  not  affect  commerce,  but  it  would  en- 
some  work  in  this  direction,  though  not  alone  able  the  railroads  to  better  their  lines,  make 
the  public  in  general,  but  many  railroad  men  them  safer  for  travel,  and  lower  the  passen- 
themselves,  do  not  know  how  very  little  the  ger  rates.  It  is  impossible  to  have  safety  de- 
irem  of  freight  charges  enters. into  their  per-  vices  and  cut  the  revenue  from  which  they 
sonal  accounts.  Take  the  matter  of  wearing  are  to  be  paid.  Personally  I  hold  that  the 
apparel,  for  instance.  The  after-mentioned  rate  reducer  is  responsible  for  the  manslaugh- 
goods  classify  in  the  main  as  first-class.  The  ter.  Railroading  is  a  specific  business  and 
first-class  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  must  be  conducted  on  business  lines. 
Chicago,  a  distance,  in  the  rough,  of  lOOO  Rates  on  staples,  especially  such  as  wheat 
miles,  is  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  three-  and  cotton  for  export,  are  far  too  low  for  the 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  necessities  of  the  present  conditions.  The 
WINTER  wEiQHTs.  total  Tailroad  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
1  pnir  Boc-ts  Pounds.  Onnw*  jj ;  f^om  mines  and  minerals,  53  per  cent.; 
1  Duir  ahoes".' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     2                6  from  the  forest,  II  per  cent.;  from  agricul- 

1  uad^rsblrt  . 
1  wblCe   ahlrt. 

1  toUnr    

1  pair  cuffs... 
1  lour-ln-hand 
1    buHinPBB  suit 

1  derby   bat... 


The  sumn 
overcoat,  is 
eleven  pound 
pounds  at  thi 
is,  therefore, 
weight,  8H  ' 
outfit  comme 
nearly  $200. 
percentage.  . 
one-third  of  i 
would  still  b 
tion  of  sugar 

New  York  t. 
pounds,  or  : 
annum :  the  c 
per  capita,  ot 
per  100  pour 
num:  the  tea 
per  capita,  or 
per  100  poui 
per  annum ;  ; 
tinued  indefir 
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The  large  city  terminals  of  a  railroad  repre-  ning  its  cars  three-fourths  full  than  if  it  fig- 
sent  a  cost  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  road  through  ured  tons  to  engine  miles;  whereas  a  railroad 
the  country;  for  instance,  a  road  from  Chi-  handling  long-haul  freight  must  figure  tons 
cago  to  New  York  I'la  the  great  commer-  to  engine  miles.     The  average  earnings  on 
cial  centers  that  might  cost  $70,000  a  mile  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1906 
through    the   country   would    have   to    add  were  .748  cent.,  or  not  quite  three-fourths 
another  $70,000  per  mile  for  terminal  fa-  of  a  <:ent,   for   hauling  one  ton   one   mile, 
cilities.  Thirty  years  ago  the  average  earnings  were 
,, ,  _     ^  about  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  rail- 

ILL-CONSIDERED   LEGISLATION.  ^       ,  *,  .  *^     ,.     ,     '         .         ^        , 

roads  were  makmg  very  little,  owing  to  the 
As  stated,  for  twenty-five  years  there  were  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the  country, 
too  many  railroads  for  the  traffic  offering.  Three-fourths  of  a  cent  in  one  part  of  the 
It  is  true  that  discriminations  were  made.  United  States  may  be  better  than  l%  cents 
Ever)'  business  interest  knew  it.  A  law  was  in  another.  With  the  improved  facilities  and 
enacted  twenty  years  ago  to  stop  discrimina-  increased  volume  of  traffic,  the  average  of 
tion.  The  administration  of  it  was  lax  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  in  1906  is  better  than 
cumbersome;  these  conditions  made  custom  2  cents  thirty  years  ago,  provided  the  1906 
almost  law.  Every  tine  against  the  rail-  volume  of  traffic  keeps  up ;  but  an  average  of 
roads  to-day  for  what  happened  some  years  three-fourths  of  a  cent  is  proving  insufficient 
ago  is  a  reflection  upon  those  whose  business  to  maintain  good  service.  There  is  a  limit, — 
it  was  to  enforce  the  laws.  A  private  at  nothing  per  ton  per  mile  the  investment 
corporation  insists  that  its  employees  shall  would  be  wiped  out.  Rates  cannot  be 
thoroughly  administer  the  work  assigned  founded  on  an  academic  basis;  they  are  crc- 
to  them,  or,  in  default,  resign.  All  business  ated  by  commercial  contingencies,  arc  to  a 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution.  Our  great  extent  correlated,  and  arc  sometimes 
enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  trans-  influenced  by  world  conditions  that  require 
portation  has  hitherto  been  lax.  Every  man  in  special  movement  of  food  stuffs, 
the  public  service  should  be  as  dutiful  as  is  Statistics  presented  for  the  guidance  of  Icg- 
the  fire  brigade.  Sudden  zeal  and  ill-consid-  islators,  investors,  and  the  public  interest^ 
ered  laws  will  do  much  harm  to  the  stability  i"  earnings  can  best  be  understood  in  an  an- 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country-.  For  in-  "ual  summary  of  every  railroad  report  made 
stance,  the  newly  admitted  State  of  Okla-  UP»  under  governmental  supervision,  on  the 
homa  is  indorsing  measures  against  railroads  per-mile  basis,  including  the  following  items: 
in  such  a  way  as  to  outrage  the  average  Total  miles  of  the  road;  capitalization  per 
American  citizen's  sense  of  justice, — meas-  mile,  showing  the  stocks  and  bonds  sepanite- 
ures  that  approach  the  ridiculous.  ly;  gross  earnings  per  mile,— passenger  and 
Throughout  the  United  States  all  kinds  of  freight ;  operating  expenses  per  mile, — main- 
drastic  legislation  is  proposed.  The  railroads  tenance  of  way,  maintenance  of  equipment, 
are  being  put  to  an  immense  expense  by  in-  conducting  transportation,  and  general;  net 
terstate  and  State  commissions  in  gathering  earnings;  interest;  dividends;  surplus.  These 
statistics  and  answering  questions,  some  of  figures,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
which  can  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  real  topography,  density  of  population,  and  com- 
reforms.  Many  of  the  questions  are  so  puer-  mercial  conditions  of  the  section  of  the 
ile  that  one  readily  discerns  that  they  are  in-  country  through  which  the  line  runs,  would 
stigated  by  theorists.  give  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sit- 
uation than  volumes  of  theoretical  compila- 

THE    TRUE    BASIS    OF    FREIGHT    RATES.  -  1       ^-  1    *  *  ^-  ^'^      T» 

tions  on  valuations  or  abstruse  statistics. .   10 

It  has  been  suggested  that  everything  rela-  develop   agriculture   and   manufacturing   as 

tive  to  freight  rates  should  be  figured  on  the  fully  as  possible  by  inducing  capital  to  go  into 

ton-mile  basis  for  the  guidance  of  bureau  offi-  railroad  enterprise  should  be  the  basic  factor 

cials.     This  is  a  fallacy.    The  earnings-per-  for  the  guidance  of  the  statesman, 
ton-per-mile  basis  is  of  use  only  to  those  whose        In  general,  freight  rates  are  too  low.    The 

duty  it  is  to  keep  the  statistics  of  a  railroad  slow  movement  of  freight  trains  in  1906  and 

and  directly  superintend  its  affairs.    A  rail-  1907,  the  congestion,  the  accidents,  all  tell 

road  near  a  great  city,  handling  truck  gar-  the  story.     The  making  of  rates  can  safely 

dening  and  milk,  is  more  concerned  in  expedi-  be  left  to  economic  forces.    Questions  of  in- 

tion  than  in  the  ton-mile  basis.    It  serves  its  equity,  where  the  railroads  and  the  parties 

stockholders  and  its  shippers  better  by  run-  aggrieved  cannot  agree,  can  be  referred  to 
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some  way  by  which  greater  faith  in  these  legislative  fiat  be  denied  its  underlTuig;  p^d 

securities  can  be  established  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  vested  lien  upon  the  mortKiieed  piufiatf  F 
to  a  full  renewal  of  activity  in  this  important       All  such  facts  as  to  the  ficdtioua  value  of 

and  vital  work, — it  is  at  once  apparent  that  securities  are  pertinent  and  should   be  CO^- 

the  search  for  such  a  plan  advances  out  of  sidered  in  the  fixing  of  a  schedule  of  rates  ai 

the  realm  of  Wall  Street  finance  into  that  of  freights  and  fares.    The  road  is  not  entidcd 

American  statesmanship.  to  a  return  upon  a  value  which  it  does  not 
have.    This  sounds  too  aooarcnt  to  be  stated 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONALITV.  .        ^  "■'»"""'»  ""  ^^"""■,'"  "J""' 

^  seriously.    If  it  were  not  so,  and  rates  must 

At  the  outset  let  us  admit  that  there  are  be  made  upon  capitalization  alone,  it  would 

lawyers  of  no  slight  eminence  who  hold  that  follow  that  the  railroad  company  would  need 

it   is    not    within    the    granted    and    specific  no  other  defense  for  exorbitant  charges  than 

poH'er  of  Congress  to  provide  and  prescribe  the  need  induced  by  a  too  gencnnis  capitali- 

pr<N.edure  as  to  the  capitalization  of  railroads,  zation.    Fundamentally  there  is  at  present  DO 

even  when  thty  are  interstate  carriers.    There  interdependence  of  capitalization  and  r^e,— 

will  always  be,  no  doubt,  a  division  of  opin-  the  latter  is  not  in  law,  nor  in  railroad  pc^ 

ion  among  students  of  our  Constitution  as  to  cy,  the  child  of  the  former, — thou^  railroad 

the  full  mcfining  of  its  commerce  clause,  and  men  have  sometimes  expediently  urged  the 

learned  men  will  ever  be  heard  to  say  thai  claim,  and  courts  have  sometimes  too  kindlj 

that  thing  cannot  be  done  which  we  come  to  given  it  their  nod  of  sanction.    Whatever  of 

sec  later  is  the  thing  that  is  done  and  the  only  over-issue  there  is  to-day  in  the  railroad  se- 

wise  thing  that  could  have  been  done.     The  curities  of  the  United  States  cannot,  we  will 

Supreme   Court   of   the   United   States,   to  assume,  be  made  way  with ;  it  is  for  dte  future 

whose  judicial  statesmanship  the  last  appeal  we  must  plan, — that  the  things  of  evil  dm 

is  made  on  all  such  matters,  has  in  the  past  have  been  done  shall  not  recur  to  bli^tt  Ae 

pointed   the  way  to  most  of  those   reforms  development  of  our  commerce  by  arousiDC 

which   have   been  successfully   inaugurated;  distrust. 

and  we  may  not  wisely  hesitate  in  making  .  „,  .„  ,^  „„„.„„     

practical    effort    to    rcLve    the    commerc;  A  plan  TO  S.CURS  PU.Ucrrr.  ^ 

between   the   states  of   any   burden   which       The  most  potent  kind  of  regulation  ti  ditt 

retards  its  gtowth  because  of  the  fear  that  which  casts  the  burden  upon  the  tndmdoal 

the  tribunal   which  by   its  construction   of  to  do  the  regulating  himself  and  makes  huB 

the  Constitution  has  made  that  growth  pos-  responsible  to  the  law  for  dereliction;  and 

sible  will  now  intervene  to  prevent  its  fur-  the  plan  for  the  regulation  of  ctpitaliaatiaB 

ther  expansion.    In  the  happy  phrase  of  Sen-  here  presented  is  founded  upon  diat  theoiy, 

ator  Knox,  "There  is  nothing  affecting  the  — to   require   the   directors  nf  the  i 

external  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  such  inter-  companies  to  make  public  a 

nal  questions  as  are  committed  to  its  charge,  their  security  issues,  to  publi: 

that  Congress  cannot  regulate;  there  is  noth-  which  such  issues  are  made, 

ing  that  aflects  them  injuriously  that  Con-  hie  for  the  use  of  the  procee 

gress  should  not  regulate."  and  limited  manner  announ 

..cap,„u.a™.  ,„p^™oa..b.  [J^HrtSabSS™. "htSL" 

1  shall  assume,  too,  that  it  is  not  proposed  volving  much  filing  of  fori 

to  effect  a  recapitaliz.ation  of  present  rail-  and  many  hearings,  apprais 

roads, — an  utterly  impracticable  task, — and  and  solemn  givings  of  consc 

one  which  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  put  question  it  is  not  nearly  as 

in  hazard  the  fortunes  of  those  who  in  the  plan  as  others  which  have 

main  were  innocent  of  wrongdoing.     How  that,  for  instance,  of  Texas. 

altogether  fanciful  such  a  scheme  would  be  is  the  plan  the  better,  if  it  mi 

suggested  by  the  slightest  effort  to  draft  an-  pose;  and,  after  all,  whate 

other  basis  than   that  of   the  present  upon  adopted  by  Congress,  as  to  ti 

which  to  reform  and  reissue  the  present  issues  ters,  can  be  nothing  more  tha 
of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.     If  there  were  ^    .,  __  __         _ 

but  5  per  cent,  of  its  (ace  value  invested  in  a  SUGOESTBD  LIMPT/ 

Stock,  would  the  whole  of  that  stock  be  can-       The  Congress  hy  positive  \ 

celed,  or  what  portion?    And  who  shall  say  declare  its  policy  as  to  certi 

that  a  bond  secured  by  mortage  may  by  of  railroad  corporation  con 
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lor  Instance,  prohibit  the  acquisition,  owner-  railroad  books,  accounts,  and  memoranda 
ship,  or  Cdntrol,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  one  provides  a  ready  method  by  which  a  full  and 
road  by  a  parallel  or  competing  road;  the  perfect  check  could  be  kept  upon  the  truth- 
acquisition  or.  holding  of  railroad  stock  be-  fulness  of  such  statements,  and  this  investi- 
yond,  perhaps,  a  very  small  amount  for  pur-  gation  could  be  carried  on  at  those  times 
poses  of  investment;  the  increase  of  capital-  during  the  year  when  the  special  agents  of 
ization  because  of  the  merger  of  two  corpora-  the  commission  examine  these  books  for  other 
tions  beyond  the  total  capitalization  already  purposes.  All  these  matters,  from  the  origi- 
issued  at  the  time  of  consolidation  by  each  of  nal  statement  by  the  directors  throughout 
the  corporations  consolidated ;  the  issuance  of  each  succeeding  step,  and  including  the  re- 
stock or  bonds  for  any  other  than  certain  ports  of  the  expenditures  made,  should  be 
designated  purposes,  including,  let  us  say,  in  matters  of  public  record,  open  to  stockholders 
the  language  of  the  New  York  statute,  "  ac-  and  the  public  generally,  and  incorporated  in 
quisition  of  property,  construction,  comple-  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 
tion,  extension,  m  improvement  of  facilities,  „„„  ^„ ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  accomplish. 
the  improvement  or  maintenance  of  service, 

and  the  discharge  or  lawful  refunding  of  ob-  These  ends,  it  appears,  would  be  gained 
ligations."  This  is  but  a  suggestive  outline,  by  such  procedure:  There  would  be  full  pub- 
and  Is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive  of  all  re-  licity  of  the  purposes  of  all  issues  and  the 
strictions  that  may  be  desirable,  uses  to  which  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  were 

These,  then,  would  be  the  limitations  upon  pur;  the  responsibility  for  full  compliance 
the  capitalization  of  interstate  railroads  and  with  the  federal  restrictions  and  exactions 
the  uses  to  which  they  n  "  "'  '  i ,  i        i       ,  .1  1 

There  should  be  one  fL 
the  law :  that  no  securiti 
out  the  e\press  consent 
board  of  directors,  who 
full  upon  the  minutes  of 
which  such  : 
purpose  of  their  it 
their  proceeds  are  to  b 
statement,  made  in  sucl 
might  require,  each  mem 
ing  for  such  securities  si 
oath;  and  it  should  be  a 
to  issue  such  securities 
statement  required  in  thf 
filing  with  the  federal  G 
erly  authenticated  and 
The  law  should  furthei 
liable  criminally  if  the 
sues  wtre  used  otherwise 
the  statement  made,  eithi 
and  no  change  of  the  di 
lieve  from  the  obligati 
original  action  of  the  bo; 

The  duty  should  furtl 
the  directors  of  reportin 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  tl 
ties  sold,  the  net  and  gr 
sale,  and  the  purposes  to 
acquired  had  been  appl 
ceding  year,  ail  of  whici 
as  prescribed  by  the  rulet 
ernment,  and  should  be 
by  a  majority  of  the  dirt 

The  authority  which 
merce  Commission  now 
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The  Steele  buyer  and  the  banker,  and  the  his  personal  liberty  as  a  forfeit  for  negligence 

Government,  if  it  is  interested,  may  know  or  fraud, 
how   much   money,   or   what   property,   the 
stock  or  bond  issue  actually  represents,  and  ^"'^  proposition  in  outline 

draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  whether  the        The  principle  of  the  plan  governing  capi- 

face  value  of  the  stock  and  the  real  value  of  talization  which  is  here  suggested   is  analo- 

the  property  are  equivalent.     There  can  be  gous  to  that  which  has  been  devised  for  the 

no  such  thing  as  the  placing  of  railroad  se-  destruction  of  preferential  rates;  and  let  me 

curities  upon  a  full  parity  with  Government  restate  the  procedure  already  outlined,  it  be- 

bonds  so  long  as  the  credit  of  the  Govern-  ing  understood  that  I  am  not  presenting  in 

ment  is  not  behind  them.     But  they  can  be  detail  the  form  of  a  proposed  bill,  but  the 

made  to  be,  and  will,  I  believe,  gradually  skeleton,  and  perhaps  the  poorly  articulated 

grow  more  and  more  to  be,  as  safe  an  invest-  skeleton,  of  a  possible  bill : 
ment  as  the  most  conservative  capital  can        First.     The  Government  should  express, 

reasonably  expect.  affirmatively    and.  negatively,    the    purposes 

I  have  no  thought  that  all  swindling  in  the  for  which   an   interstate  carrier   may   issue 

name  of  high  finance  would  be  ended  by  this  stocks,  bonds,  or  notes. 

method  of  regulation,  or  by  any  other.  There  Second,  The  directors  of  the  road  propos- 
are  certain  men  of  "  larger  view  "  who  pre-  ing  to  issue  such  securities  should  make  a 
fer  the  quick  cross-cuts  to  fortune  and  will  record  of  such  proposed  issue  on  the  minutes 
accept  some  risk  to  reach  the  goal ;  but  may  of  the  corporation,  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
it  not  be  fairly  said,  and  within  the  bounds  directors  shall  subscribe, 
of  likelihood,  that  none  of  our  railroad  Third.  This  statement,  signed  individual- 
financiers  would  undertake  or  could  carry  ly  by  each  of  the  directors,  and  sworn  to 
through  a  scheme  of  organization  for  syndi-  personally  by  each,  should  be  sent  to  a 
cate  profit  such  as  some  which  have  become  designated  official  of  the  federal  Government, 
national  scandals  if  such  a  proposal  as  this  — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  per- 
were  enacted  into  law?    The  personal  oath  haps. 

of  the  individual  director,  the  imposition  of       Fourth.    An  annual  report  sworn  to  by  a 

the   real    duties  and    responsibilities  of   the  majority  of  the  directors  should  be  sent  to 

management  upon  his  shoulders,  the  liability  the   same    body,   stating   with   particularity 

to  personal   imprisonment  for  false  reports,  how  such  securities  were  disposed   of,   the 

together  with  the  widest  possible  publicity  of  proceeds  resulting,  and  their  use. 
each    transaction    from    inception    to    close.        Fifth.  The  Government  should  through  its 

would  together  prove  as  great  a  deterrent  to  special   agents,    having  direct  access   to   all 

fraud  and  as  sure  a  safeguard  to  investors  as  books  and  accounts  of  the  railroads, — and  by 

could  be  had,  in  my  judgment,  short  of  a  law  they  may  keep  only  such  books,  accounts, 

scheme  requiring  universal  federal  incorpora-  or  memoranda  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 

tion  or  license,  estimation  of  cost  of  proposed  Commission   shall   authorize,   and    are   per- 

improvement  of  service,  approval  of  sale  of  mitted  to  destroy  none, — make  investigation 

securities,   and    investigation   into   the   bona  of  these  issues,  expenditures,  etc.,  as  often  as 

fides  of  such  sale,  valuation  of  the  perfected  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
work  by  engineers,  and  in  general  the  adop-        Sixth.     The  deviation  in  any  particular 

tion  of  machinery  which  would  enable  the  from   the  original   declaration  of   intention 

Government  authoritatively  to  state  that  the  made  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  se- 

capitalization  represented  actual  investment,  curities,  either  in  their  form,  character,  rate 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  all  such  of  interest,  or  otherwise,  or  from  the  uses  ex- 
methods  depend  on  the  character  and  ability  pressly  stated  at  such  time  as  to  which  the 
of  the  men  who  employ  them, — the  Govern-  proceeds  of  such  securities  were  to  be  put,  or 
ment  engineer  or  commissioner.  The  sug-  the  issuance  of  any  securities  for  any  purpose 
gestion  here  made  is  that  the  director  of  the  which  the  law  does  not  authorize,  or  the  fail- 
railroad  corporation,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  or  Mr.  ure  to  report  accurately  and  fully  whatever 
Gould,  if  you  please,  be  substituted  for  these  the  law  requires,  or  otherwise  to  comply  wiA 
Government  officials,  and  upon  him  cast  the  the  provisions  of  the  law,  should  subject  the 
whole  burden  of  seeing  that  the  mandates  and  directors  personally  to  such  term  of  imprisoil- 
prohibitions  of  the  law  are  observed,  with  ment  as  the  law  may  prescribe. 


BUSINESS  CONTDITIONS  IK   THE:  WEST  AND 
SOUTHWEST. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 

(^N  the  eve  of  last  October's  panic  I  hap-  Northwest  and  Southwest  that  "  we  could 
pened  to  be  traveling  through  the  build  a  wall  about  ourselves  and  prosper  "  is 
Northwest.  In  every  city  and  town  and  in  extremely  foolish.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
remote  country  districts  I  found  the  same  does  to-day,  and  always  will,  need  some  part 
story  of  unexampled  prosperity  which  years  of  the  product  and  wealth  of  every  other 
of  good  crops  and  the  season's  high  prices  State  to  round  out  its  own  development.  In 
had  produced.  The  people  of  Minnesota  a  crisis  financial  or  commercial  sectionalism 
and  the  Dabotas  were  about  as  well  satisfied  is  as  dangerous  as  political  or  social  scction- 
with  their  position  in  life  as  any  body  of  alism. 
Americans  could  be.    The  same  situation  pre- 

v„,led    further  .outh,-in    low.,   NebJka,  '"■"°  •"CO™"  ™"  "»"=■ 

Kansas,  and  Missouri, — where  an  enormous        The  panic  has  run  its  course  through  every 
corn  crop  was  just  yielding  its  golden  flood    State  and  every  community,  and  it  is  not  too 
to  those  who  had  planted  and  nursed  it  to    much  to  say  that  practically  every  human 
maturity.     The  one  fact  that  impressed  me    unit  of  production  has  felt  it  in  some  way  or 
then  was  the  rather  overstrained  air  of  in-    another.     Evidences  of  it  are  visible  enoueh 
dependence  thai 
the  East,  the  al 
ters  of  Minneai 
coin,  and  Kansa: 
York  and  Bostc 

This  was  the 
country.  One 
west  of  the  M 
conspicuous  in 
sections.  It  w 
grounds  so  loni 
vailed;  but  it  v 
night  when  the 

Recently  I  ha 
Mississippi.  T 
miles  and  took  i 
in  the  Southwes 
Rocky  Mounta 
chastened  feelinj 
less  of  local  bu 
relation  of  the  1 

the  pride  that  | 
and  local  indep 
The  fact  that  th 
eight  months  af 
by  her  banks  in 
of  Eastern  comt 
find  a  market  a 
ting  among  thos 
available  for  thi 
Hut  no  part  of 
a  very  long  tim 
taining.    The  st 
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The  best  index  of  the  well-being  of  the  railroad     commissioners*        The      Western 

people  at  larjre  is  the  present  volume  of  bank  board   of   railway   espionage    is    a    body  of 

deposits,  while  the  most  accurate  test  of  the  perpetual  action.    It  docs  not  sit  in  council, 

ability  of  the  new  \Vestern  and  Southwestern  as  have  some  of  the  Eastern  commissioners 

country  to  stand  such  a  strain  as  the  panic  of  the  past,  to  see  how  completely  it  can 

imposed  on  it  is  the  small  number  of  bank  please   its  patron,   the  railroads.      It   hears 

failures  that  have  occurred.     In  1893  bank-  with  much  patience  the  complaints  of  indi- 

ing  u  rccka^c  was  strewn  all  over  the  coun-  viduals,   communities,   and   traffic   organiza- 

try.     One  of  tlie  chief  reasons  why  recovery  tions.      Most  always  it   takes  sides  against 

from  that  year's  panic  was  so  slow  was  the  the  railroad.     It  has  been  good   politics  to 

loss  that  the  sections  just  beginning  to  get  a  fight  the   latter.     The  railroad   commission 

hold  on  themselves  sustained  in  the  collapse  of  the  West  and  Southwest  is  pre-eminendj 

of  national  and  State  banks,  private  banking-  a  political  body,  with  the  office  of  commis- 

houscs,  mortgage  and   loan  companies,  and  sioner  about  as  powerful  as  any  in  existence 

building  and   loan   associations.     This  is  a  and   a  stepping-stone  to  high  political  pre- 

situation  that  has,  in  only  very  moderate  de-  ferment. 

grec,   entered   into   the  problems  of   to-day.        That  these  commissioners  have  gone  too 

Another  great  difference,  and  an  extremely  far  and  exacted  of  the  transportation  com- 

favorable  one,  is  that  of  land  values.    So  far  panics  more  than  they  could  stand   is  now 

as  1   was  able  to  observe,  the  money  strin-  appreciated.    One  of  the  most  striking  proofs 

gency  and  the  loss  of  employment  and  income  of  it  is  the  numl^cr  of  mandatory  orders  that 

have  had  but  little  effect  on  values  of  im-  have  been  annulled  since  the  effect  of  the 

proved  real  estate  or  farm  lands.     Liquida-  panic  began  to  show  and  the  voters  started 

tion  in  them  has  been  slight,  and  prices  have  to    take    account    of    the    influences    that 

been  maintained.     There  is  now  a  number  brought  it  about.    There  is  much  hard  sense 

of  communities  in  the  Middle  West  where  in  the  "  Let  Us  Alone  "  motto,  and  while 

land  booms  are  at  their  height.  the  East  may  smile  at  it  and  reply  that  pros- 
perity cannot  be  forced  in  this  way,  the  ap- 

TOO   MUCH    LAW-MAKING.  p,;^^^;^^   ^,f  ^^^  p^^^  .^^  ^^  politician  ^ 

No  one  living  in  the  East  can  appreciate  not  but  have  a  decidedly  good  effect.     He 

the  positive  handicap  that  States  like  Kan-  began  some  weeks  ago  to  trim  his  sails  to  a 

sas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Nebras-  breeze  of  this  sort. 

ka  have  been  under  since  the  anti-corporation  The  Southwestern  States,  in  particular 
slogan  went  forth.  The  particular  butt  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  have  been  exceedingly 
this  new  generation  of  lawmakers  has  been  patient  with  their  lawmakers  and  commit- 
the  railroads.  These  are,  of  course,  well  sioners.  They  have  not,  until  just  now, 
established  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Mis-  begun  to  appreciate  what  this  patience  has 
souri.  States  with  probably  enough  mileage  cost  them  in  State  reputation  and  progres- 
for  the  tonnage  at  hand  and  in  sight.  The  siveness.  No  laws  can  hold  back  the  ulti- 
burden,  therefore,  has  been  on  existing  lines  mate  development  of  either  State.  Thqr 
rather  than  on  the  people  of  the  State,  as  in  have  too  much  wealth  in  sight  and  easily  pw* 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  orders  of  rail-  duced  to  be  sidetracked  by  interference,  how- 
road  commissions  have  checked  new  build-  ever  paternal  and  restraining.  But  the  year- 
ing  and  consequently  postponed  the  develop-  ly  percentage  of  development  is  small  Com- 
ment of  territorj'  that  would  add  very  ma-  pared  with  what  it  should  be,  and  every  dec- 
terially  to  the  wealth  of  the  commonwealth  ade,  a  State  so  hampered  loses  two  or  three 
and  to  the  present  population.  It  is  esti-  years  out  of  its  life.  Foreign  capital  is  in- 
mated  that,  in  the  three  Middle  Western  timidated  and  grudgingly  associates  itself 
States  mentioned,  the  number  of  bills  intro-  with  enterprises  within  those  States.  When  it 
duced  in  the  past  two  years,  having  for  their  does  so  attach  itself  it  has  very  often  been 
purpose  some  new  line  of  authority'  or  con-  badly  treated. 

trol  of  the  railroads  or  commanding  changes        Politics  demands  an  issue.     You  will  al- 

in  methods,  forbidding  this  and  demanding  most  always  find  the  severest  battle  against 

that,  has  reached  5(X).    Two  hundred  were  corporations  in   States  where  one  party  is 

introduced  in  Missouri  alone  at  the  last  ses-  dominant.    The  Republican  party  organiu- 

sion  of  the  Legislature.     Only  a  small  per-  tion  in  the  South  and  Southwest  is  largely  a 

centage    were   enacted    into    law.      Supple-  matter  of  form.    Northerners  who  were  Re- 

menting  these  were  the  daily  orders  of  the  publicans  go  to  Texas  and  become  Demo- 
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crats.  The  State  is,  year  after  year,  with-  makes  to  his  own  acreage  will  not  be  notice- 
out  a  strictly  party  issue.  Therefore,  the  able.  The  result  is  a  larger  acreage  than  ever, 
party  in  absolute  power  makes  an  issue  and 

1/     -.     1i  ■  \.  J-  .-  ^  ABUNDANCE  OF   LABOR. 

splits  itselr  up  into  many  dissenting  parts, 

over  Bailey,  or  the  railroads,  Standard  Oil,  Another  reason  why  the  area  of  cultiva- 

or  what  not.    There  is  not  the  balance-wheel  tion,  not  only  of  cotton  but  of  grain,  will  be 

of  public  sentiment  down  there  that  a  fairly  extensive  this  year  is  the  ability  of  the  planter 

even  division  of  vote  on  party  lines  gives  in  and  the  farmer  to  get  sufficient  labor.  Wages 

the    North.      It    almost    seems    as    though  have  been  so  high  that  the  negroes  of  the 

eventually  a  party  of  conservatism  and  of  South,  who  are  depended  on  to  pick  cotton, 

conservation   of   State   interests   would   rise  have,  in   late  years,   gone  into  the  lumber 

out  of  the  present  jangling  and  inharmoni-  camps    and    on    construction    work.     This 

ous  political  faction.  year  these  remunerative  avenues  are  largely 

HOLD.NO  COTTON  OFF  THE  MARKET.  ?'f  "I  '»  ""■".•  ■'  }*"  T"  "T"'-  '"^T^ 

iS  lumber  and  railroads,  and  municipalities 
Politics, — and  the  socialistic  strain  of  poli-  are  doing  only  a  small  percentage  of  new 
tics, — enters  into  the  commercial  life  of  the  work  that  they  were  engaged  in  before  the 
Southwest.  Its  embodiment  is  the  Farmers'  panic.  Cotton  will  be  picked  for  90  cents 
Union,  which  is  a  twin  of  the  Society  of  and  $1,  compared  with  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
Equity  of  the  Northwest,  the  one  bent  on  year  ago.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  there  is 
controlling  the  price  of  the  staple  product  of  not  the  worry  over  help  for  the  June  and 
the  South, — cotton, — as  th 
toward  the  ideal  of  makin 
its  staples, — wheat,  barle] 
season's  experience  of  thi 
in  trying  to  conquer  econ 
been  a  very  good  adverti! 
ganization.  One  can  rei 
of  disturbed  mind  among 
hold  cotton  for  15  cents 
market  price  falling  to  8  < 
demand  poor,  at  that,  wli 
abundant  when  futures  \ 
cents  or  better,  soon  after 
marketed.  There  have  pn 
000  bales  in  Texas  and  A 
off  the  market  and  in  the 
Farmers'  Union  on  whit 
is  $15  to  $25  a  bale,  or  fr 
$37,500,000  for  the  amou 
means  a  great  loss  to  t 
sections,  and  it  gets  bact 
tional  money  affairs,  for  t 
directly  responsible  for  th 
in  American  exports  in 
This  shrinkage,  in  turn,  r 
credit  and  demanded  shi] 
Eu  rope.  The  cotton  is 
lost,  and  it  wil!  finally 
The  unfortunate  features 
hold  the  staple  from  the  n 
price  was  realized  is  that 
taken  of  high  price  while 
union's  method  of  meeting 
be  to  reduce  acreage,  but  t 
a  practical  success.  Evei 
idea  that  his  neighbor  wi 
cotton  seed,  and  therefoi 


THE   COMING   CONVENTIONS  AND    OTHER 

GREAT    GATHERINGS. 

T^HK  tliousanch  of  American  citizens  who   main  floor  and  In  the  balcony.'    In  the  amphi- 
make  up  the  thronj2:s  in  attendance  at   theater  arrangement  of  the  hall   practiodly 
the  Presidential  nominating:  conventions  held    every  seat  in  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
every  four  years  in  this  country  have  but  a   entire  auditorium.     In  the  annex  there  M*ill 
faint  conception  of  the  lonji;  and  careful  prep-    be  the  offices  of  the  National  Committee,  as 
aration  that  is  requiretl  to  secure  the  hous-    well  as  rooms  for  the  telegraph   companies, 
inj^  and  comfort  of  these  unique  j^athcrinji^s.    the  special  press  wires,  telephones,  and  mes- 
Twenty  years  and  more  ago,  it  is  true,  com-   senders.    Another  feature  of  this  annex  will 
paratively  little  attention  was  ^iven  to  these   be  a  thoroughly  equipped  hospital,  in  charge 
matters,  and  the  result  was  that  the  conven-   of  a  physician  and  trained  nurse.     All  this 
tions  of  both  the  great  parties  developed  into    equipment  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvement 
veritable   "  bear-gardens,"   as   they   were   in    on  the  accommodations  provided  in  the  same 
fact  described  by  the  press.     But  experience    building  four  years  ago. 
lias  taught  the  more  astute  political  mana-       When  Denver  was  selected  as  the  meeting- 
gers  of  both  parties  that  orderliness  and  sys-   place  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
tem  are  as  much  to  be  desired  in  a  political    on  July  7,  next,  many  Eastern   Democrats 
convention   as  in  any  other  assemblage  de-    were  inclined  to  think  that  a  serious  mistake 
signed  to  achieve  a  useful  purpose.     Of  late   had  been  made,  since  it  seemed  highly  im- 
years,   as   the   facilities   for  travel   have  in-   probable   that  a   young  city   in    the   Rocky 
creased  and  the  people  of  this  country  have    Mountain  region,  even  apart  from  the  ques- 
become  accustomed   to  long  journeys   from    tion  of  accessibility,  could  provide  the  farili- 
their  homes  to  the  various  centrally  located    ties  for  so  grejit  a  gathering.     Such  critics, 
convention    cities,    the    demand    has    grown    however,   could    not   have   known    Denver. 
more  and  more  insistent  that  seating  accom-   The  sym  of  $100,000  was  raised  by  her  dti- 
modations  be  provided  for  the  greatest  pos-   zens  to  bring  the  convention  to  Colorado's 
sible  number  of  spectators  who  can  be  gath-   capital  city,  and  men  of  every  political  faith 
ered  under  a  single  roof  jind  within  the  sound    contributed  to  this  fund.     Perhaps  it  is  not 
of  the  human  voice.     This  growing  demand    generally  known  in  the  East  that  Denver  has 
has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  great  build-   already  acquired  considerable  experience  and 
ings  designed  especially  for  national  conven-    reputation  as  a  convention  city.    There  is  a 
tion  purposes.    The  Coliseum,  at  Chicago,  is    permanent  organization,  known  as  the  Doi- 
such  a  building.     The  Republican  National    vcr  Convention  League,  the  object  of  whidi 
Convention  met  in  that  structure  four  years    is  to  secure  conventions  for  Denver;  and  it 
ago  and  will  assemble  there  on  June  16  of   was  a  committee  from  this  organization  that 
this  year.  induced   the  Democratic  National  Commit- 

The  Chicago  committee  on  arrangements,  tee  to  select  Denver  as  the  meeting  place  for 
of  which  Mr.  Fred  \V.  Upham  is  chairman,  this  year's  nominating  convention.  The 
h<is  imdertaken  practically  a  complete  re-  chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  arrange 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum  ments,  co-operating  with  the  Democratic 
and  the  installation  of  many  special  appoint-  National  Committee,  is  Mr.  Charles  W. 
ments  required  by  such  a  convention.    There    Franklin. 

will  be  in  all  1 1,167  seats,  including  those  for  It  was  necessary  to  build  a  convention  hall 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Republican  especially  for  this  occasion.  The  new  bufld- 
National  Committee,  who  will  be  seated  on  ing  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  said 
the  platform  proper;  1800  so-called  platform  that  the  entire  structure  will  be  finished  by 
seats,  which  extend  from  the  platform  proper  the  expiration  of  the  contract  time,  on  June  5- 
back  to  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  each  row  There  will  be  a  total  of  11,521  seats,  but  it 
slightly  elevated  above  the  one  in  front  of  it;  is  said  that  at  least  600  more  people  can  be 
416  seats  for  the  working  newspaper  repre-  accommodated  in  an  emergency.  No  season 
sentatives;  1000  seats  for  the  delegates,  and  tickets  will  be  issued,  and  it  is  believed  by  die 
an  equivalent  number  for  the  alternates;  and  convention  managers  that  all  of  the  visiton 
the  remainder  for  guest  seats,  both  on  the   will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  at  It 


one  session  of  the  convention.     The  audi-  educational  conferences. 

torium  is  constructed  without  plUars  or-posts        Next  to  the  national  political  .c_ 

to  obstruct  the  view,  and  the  best  of  acoustic  the  gatherings  that  are  likely  to  interest  the 
properties  are  promised.  There  is  a  huge  g^atest  nmnber  of  Americans  during  the 
stage  near  the  center  of  the  building,  and  in  coming  months  will  be  those  devoted  to  edu- 
preparation  for  the  convention  the  rostrum  cational  matters.  The  National  Educational 
and  platform  will  be  erected  at  the  west  side  Association,  which  will  meet  this  year  at 
of  the  auditorium,  with  the  seats  for  the  dele-  Cleveland,  on  June  29,  remaining  in  session 
gates  and  alternates  extending  along  the  floor  for  five  days,  has  a  membership  in  every  State 
of  the  stage  proper.  Upon  the  platform  will  and  Territory,  and  brings  to  its  annual  meet- 
be  445  seats,  which  will  be  reserved  for  the  [ngs  such  a  body  of  teachers  in  both  the  higher 
members  of  the  National  Committee  and  for  and  lower  schools  as  no  other  nation  In  the 
the  guests  of  honor.  The  number  of  seats  on  ^orld  could  assemble.  It  happens  that  in 
the  rostrum  will  be  lOl.  Desks  and  seats  (he  week  preceding  the  Cleveland  meeting 
for  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  spe-  (here  will  be  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  only  an 
ciai  writers  will  be  arranged  in  a  half-circle  four's  ride  from  Cleveland,  an  important 
about  the  rostrum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  series  of  conferences  relating  to  higher  and 
give  each  writer  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  secondary  education  in  connection  with  the 
speaker  and  within  easy  hearing  distance,  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
There  will  be  303  seats  In  this  section.  The  of  Oberlin  College,  an  institution  truly  na- 
2000  seats  for  the  delegates  and  alternates  tional  in  Its  constituency,  since  more  than  50 
are  arranged  in  front  of  the  rostrum,  nearly    per  cent,  of  its  students  come  from  beyond 

in  the  center  of  the  buiH- —     ti— ~ — .-^j--     ■     ,       ,  /  ..     c.   .       /  ^1.-       t-. f_ 

of  the  floor-space  will  b 
eral  public,  the  total  s 
main  floor  being  6006 
the  balcony  and  galler 
the  families  of  the  del 
the  convention  officers, 
capacity  of  the  balcony 
the  gallery  1889.  In  t 
auditorium  special  prec 
to  guard  against  acclde 
exits  provided  will  pei 
reach  the  streets  withi 
auditorium  is  a  perman 

expects  100,000  vislto 
and  is  making  every  pi 
them  royally. 

Of  the  minor  natioi 
lists  have  already  no 
Watson  for  the  Presid 
ists  have  again  put  in 
V.  Debs.  The  Prohil 
Its  convention  at  Colu 
15,  after  all  the  other  [ 
their  nominations.  It 
the  Prohibition  convenl 
usually  interesting  this 
fact  that  the  cause  of  U 
tion  has  made  greater  t 
tour  years  than  at  any 
history  of  the  nationa 
expected  that  some  tim 
dependence  party'will 
vention  at  Chicago,  bt 
this  writing  been  defini 
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REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

(^N  whomsoever  the  choice  of  the  people  nvcr  seventy-five.     If  Speaker   Cannon  shonic 

^^   may  fall,  the  new  President  may  well  be  ^^  elected   President  this  year,   and  should  be 

j-^f           -1-        ^u-u                 jj      ««  re-elected  in  1912,  he  would  at  the  end  of  hi5 

excused   for  wishmg  that  he  succeeded   one  ^.^.^^^^  ^^.^  ^^-^^  ^  four  years  younger  than 

less  popular,  one  less  strenuous,  one  less  radi-  Gladstone'  was  when  he  made  his  fast  speech  a< 

cal  than  the  present  Executive.     Never  be-  Prime   Minister.     Let  us  too  have  our  Grand 

fore  in  the  nation's  history  has  its  first  citizen  ^^^  ^^^"  • 

been  called  upon  to  occupy  such  a  prominent  SECRETARY  CORTELYOU. 

position  in  world  politics,  and  seldom  have  t.^     ^           t>         i-»  _^  1         .1 

the  home  problems  requiring  careful  atten-  Mr  George  Bruce  Cortelyou  is  the  young- 

tion  to  insure  successful  solution  been  so  com-  ^^  ^}  those  whose   names  have   been  assch 

plicated  and  of  such  wide  ramifications.  ^'^'^^  ^^'^^^  ^^e  Presidential  candidac>-.  and 

The   North   American   Reviezv    for   May  Ins  sponsor  in  the  2Vor/Wmerirfl« /fm«i- ^ 

has  an   interesting  series  of  articles  on   the  ^^':  J-  ^'  Whelpley,  the  well-known  jour- 

claims  of  the  eight   Republican   candidates,  "f'^^  ^^'^^  ^^  "^a^«^.  ?    special    study  of 

and   in   each   case   the   writer  maintains,   as  ^^^^l^^."  "^t»«?^l  P«l't>^; 

every  good  advocate  should,  that  his  client  is  ^'"^  '\  essentially  a  business  agp   and    the 

the  logical  nominee,  and  should  be  the  peo-  unscrupulous  and  %vasteful  graft  of  thejTan 

pie's  choice.  succeeding  the  Civil  War  has  given  place  to 

a  political  system  as  methodical,  as  systematic, 

SPEAKER  CANNON.  and  as  logical  as  the  manner  of  conducting 

The   claims   of    Speaker   Joseph    Gurney  t^e  best  type  of  modem  business  organiza- 

Cannon  arc  set  forth  by  Representative  H.  S.  !»«"•      A  talent  for  organization  and  system 

Boutell,  who  says  that  the  Republican  Na-  »s  Mr.  Cortelyou  s  peculiar  strength. 

tional  Convention  at  Chicago  will,  in  select-  He  is  absolutely  honest;  his  controlling  idea 

ing  its  nominee,  consider  four  qualities  in  the  •^ecms  to  he  that  of  grasping  whatever  proWems 

j-j  ^         I         ^        k-i*«.     «**•«.,,  J  -  «.^,..o^^  ^^^y  be  at  hand,  in  all  their  ramifications,  de- 

candidates:  character,  ability,  attitude  toward  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  sequences,  and  solving  them  with  the 

the  policies  of  the  Administration,  and  popu-  least  possible  noise  and  friction.     In  atiy  con- 

larit>'.       Considered    from    either    of    these  dition  of  society  such  a  man  is  a  power;  at  this 

standpoints,  the  Speaker's  claims  to  the  nomi-  ^  vcr  ^"  reat'^owe^r''^^^"^  conditions  he  becomes 

nation  are,  Mr.  Boutell  thinks,  pre-eminent.  ^  ^J^7  ^^^   P^wer 

Further-  *  Cortelyou  s  public  career  is  so  recent 

and  so  well  known  that  it  will  suffice  to  cite 

In  public  life,  courage  and  perseverance  are  ^              ^^^^   comprehensive   paragraph  of 

his  striking  characteristics.     He  has  fought  his  -  .      ---,    1   1    ,»  .                            i*       s    f 

way  to  the  top.     All  the  world  is  interested  in  ^^^*    \vneipieys: 

a  fighter.    If  he  fights  fair,  we  admire  him.    If  He  presented  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  a  man 

he  comes  to  the  front  smiling  after  defeat,  we  risen  from  a  stenographer's  desk  to  a  cabinet 

love  him.    With  McKinley  and  Reed,  Mr.  Can-  position  within  ten  years,  without  any  eiection- 

non    was   a   candidate    for   the    Speakership    in  ecring  or   any   political   influence  except  mani- 

the   Fifty-first   Congress   and  was  beaten.     He  fcst  fitness  for  each  succeeding  ptace.     There 

was  beaten  again  in  the  Fifty-sixth.     But  in  him  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cortel- 

defeat  developed  no  resentment  nor  bitterness,  you  ever  pushed  himself  for  any  one  of  these 

And  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  he  achieved  the  promotions,  but  he  was  always  available. 

ambition    of    his    life      No    wonder    that    his  j^  ^^,^^5  jyj^    Cortelyou's  action  in  the  It- 

friends  call  him     Uncle  Joe.  ^  j-  ..     u  •     iir  11   c*.      -.  ^^ 

^,  .      .            1,,      A          >           I'j  cent  disturbance  in  Wall  Street,  more  thm 

Objection  to  Mr.   Cannons  candidature  ^„y  ^^^^^  j^^j^^^^  j„  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^ 

has  been  made  by  some  on  the  ground  of  his  ^^^j  ^j^  availability  as  a  Presidential  call- 
age,— he  was  born  May  8,  1836.     To  this  ^jij^^g 

Mr.  Boutell  rejoins :  Q^eat  emergencies  must  inevitably  confront 

Why  should  we  in  this  country  lose  the  serv-  ^j^e  Republic  in  future  years.     In  these  wlllt 

ices  of  the  best  years  of  our  ablest  men  ?    Years  •           j  j  • 

bring  experience,  and  experience  wisdom.    Pal-  *^  neeaed  is 

merston,  Gladstone,  Thiers,  Grevy,  von  Moltke  a  far-seeinp:  man  who  will  do  the  right  thing 

did  some  of  their  best  work  for  the  state  when  at  the  right  time,  without  noise,  and  wiChoat 


creating  Unnecessary  antagonisms.  He  (Cor-  His  ability  as  a  public  speaker  is  well 
Idyoii)  has  full  faith  and  trust  in  the  Ameri-  known  and  his  fairness  in  debate  is  pro- 
can  people,  as  they  have  in  h.m.  and  w,th  good  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^  Gannon  once  said  of  him: 
'^'"™-  "Of  all  the  brilliant  statesmen  in  our  poHti- 
viCE-PRESiDEN-T  FAIRBANKS.  cal  history  there  is  no  abler  or  squarer  man, 
Of  Vice-President  Charles  Warren  Fair-  "°  ^""  o""  *ai''"  fighter,  no  man  who  hon- 
banks  Mr.  Addison  C.  Harris  says:  "That  ors  the  State  and  nation  more  or  renders 
he  would  make  a  popular  candidate  who  jhf^T^  |^«er  service  than  Senator  Foraker,  of 
would  be  equal  to  every  responsibility,  and  a  ^  ^    ■ 

safe  and  patriotic  President,  no  one  can  doubt  '"  Senator  Dick  s  words, 

•.vho  has  a  real  knowledge  of  the  man."  He  is  clean,  forceful,  courageoiis,  a  man  who 
will   not    hesitate    to   stand   by   his   convictions, 

Scrupulous  fidelity  to  duty  has  been  the  key-  whether  such  a  course  may  be  popular  or  not 

note  of  Mr.  Fairbanks'a  public  and  private  rec-  ...     No  one  who  knows  Jhe  man  well  doubts 

■  ord   since   his   boyhood  on  the  pioneer  farm  in  that  he   would   till   with   honor   and   surpassing 

"   ■    1  Comity,   Ohio,   where  he  was  born  in  a  distinction  the  great  office  of  President. 


log  house  in  1852. 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


He  would  be  a  firm  supporter  of  those  ,^1      ,      i-           n     ■     -     1  ■ 

policies  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  that  have  Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes    claims 

commanded  the  public  confidence.     "Those  '»  Presidential  honors  are  analyzed  by  Mr. 

policies  with  regard  to  the  control  of  com-  F''^"''  H    Simonds,  legislative  correspondent 

hinations  of  capital  would   be  intelligently,  °i  (""^  New  York  Eve>,mg  Post,  who  holds 

fearlessly,  and  with  certainty  carried  out  by  that  there  are  two  questions  of  real  and  sub- 

the  new  Administration."  stantial  importance  which  go  to  the  root  of 

,.     .  the  candidacy  of  any  man  for  a  Presidential 


with    other    

ssarily  be  provoked. 
c  belongs  to  no  factior 
IS    with   ail   members 


SEN'.iTOR    FOEAKEI 

Senator  Joseph  Benso 
,nble  advocate  in  the  persi 
Senator  Charles  Dick,  w 
"There  is  perhaps  no  fig 
a  place  in  the  public  mini 
-o  iinich  misunderstood." 
in  the  more  serious  dutli 
it  impossible  for  him  to 
tent  he  has  desired  the  : 
irnsses.  Hut  he  has  had  r 
he  has  always  been  able  t< 
enthusiasm  aniong-his  ac 
to  principle  and  duty  is 
characteristic.  Though  I 
nil  one  can  doubt  his  sinci 

}Tc  would  rather  be  rigi 
lie  never  yielded  his  indi' 
tinns  for  fear  or  favor.  I1 
Ohio  he  said :  "  I  have  n 
anv  one  was  to  decide  for 
1  am  not  to  liave  that  rig 
llK-  honor  away  from  the 
I  ,Tm  concerned  you  can  ^a 

Senator  Forager  has  . 
fiuenccd  legislation;  he 
stocks  or  bonds,  and  has 
in  railway  legislation. 


un,4c  rl.^  n.iHtinn  wh^fhpr 
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.     .     .     The    record    of    Governor    Hughes    is 

ill   fruitless  agilation.     And  on   this   record  his 
final  claim  to  the  Republican  PresidL-ntial  nomi- 

.     SENATOR    KNOX,  OF    PENNSYLVANIA.. 

The  claims  of  Senator  Philander  Chase 
Knox  are  presented  by  Edwin  S,  Stuart, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  says  that 
should  the  Senator  become  President  the 
country  will  secure  one  of  the  clearest  intel- 
lects and  one  of  the  most  courageous  charac- 
ters ever  called  to  preside  over  its  destinies. 

The  new  President  will  be  heir  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  which  are  supported  by 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  The  Re- 
publican candidate  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
duty  of  recommending  to  Congress  compre- 
hensive legislation  which  will  give  settled 
conditions  to  all  the  vast  and  varied  business 
interests  of  the  country. 

Senator  Knox  has  special  qualifications  for 
this  task.  It  was  he  who  won  for  the  Roose- 
velt policies  Iheir  first  greal  judicial  triumph. 
He  has  framed  the  legislation  upon  them  in 
Congress.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  who  know  the 
Senator  helieve  that  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion are  demanded  by  and  would  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  American   people. 

Poise,  careful  reflection,  and  sound  judg- 
ment are,  in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Stuart, 
among  the  notable  characteristics  of  Senator 
Knox. 

A  man  of  brilliant  mind,  of  broad  views,  of 
strong  mental  grasp,  of  sturdy,  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, of  indomitable  courage,  and  9f  ener- 
getic patriotism,  is  the  one  whom  the  country 
needs  to-day  to  carry  on  .the  war  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  people.  Such  a  man  is  Phi- 
lander C,  Knox. 


SENATOR   LA   FOLLETTB,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

In  dilating  upon  the  claims  of  Senator 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons  points  to  the  work  of  the  Senator 
in  Wisconsin,  where  his  methods  of  cam- 
paigning have  had  a  purifyinj;  effect.  Wis- 
consin's, it  has  been  stated,  is  the  only  Legis- 
lature that  takes  up  economic  questions  on 
their  merits,  without  reference  to  personal 
or  party  advantage.  La  Follette  brought  a 
new  kind  of  lawmakers  into  public  life,  and 
consequently  lawmaking  in  Wisconsin  has 
become  scientific.  His  whole  political  career 
has  been  devoted  to  the  one  great  movement 
of  restoring  government  to  the  people  and 
establishing  equal  opportunity  for  all.  A 
great  political  leader,  says  Professor  Com- 
mons, in  the  struggle  now  on  to  redeem  rep- 
resentative   government,    is   one   who    pro- 


foundly understand*  the  economic  and  pditi- 
cal  principles  involved,  and  is  endowed  with 
the  power  to  point  the  way  out. 
He  must  have  determination  and 
ness,  and  the  resourcefulness  that  i 
a  long  campaign  in  fightins  for  i 
awakened  intelligence  of  the  people  i 
...  He  must  refuse  compromise.  .  .  .  ne 
must  have  contidence  in  democratic  inMitntionl 
and  willingness  to  subordinate  himself  to  those 
institutions.    La  Follette  is  that  kind  of  a  Itiader. 

SECRETARY  TAFT. 

Last,  but  not  least,  *comes  Secrretaiy  of 
War  William  HoWard  Taft.     Writing  of 
him.    Representative    Theodore    E.    Burtoo 
says  he  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  buaieit 
man  in  a  busy  government."     Noteworthy 
proof  of  his  ability  is  shown  in   the  early 
recognition  he  received  after  his   admwian 
to  the  bar.    When  less  than  thir^  yeais  oU 
he   was    appointed   judge   of   the    Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati,  a  bench  which  hat  been 
noted  for  the  high  standard  of  its  judgA 
His  work  on  the  bench  _wai  characterized 
by  singular  fairness,  and  many  of  hii  deci- 
sions have  since  assumed  amsideiaUe  agni- 
ficance.     He  has  shown  ability  as  a  J  ■[Jut"'' 
and  a  special  aptitude  as  a  pacificator.     In 
the  Philippines  his  work  waa  sudi  that  be 
"  is  honored  and  beloved  by  the  varied  mil- 
lions of  the  islands."     In  Cub 
the  insurrection,   "  he  brought 
elements  together,    and  outline 
for  the  resumption  of  self-gover 
was  accepted  by  all  the  Cubans, 
tiplicity  and  importance  of  his  ti 
in    his  capacity  of    Secretary  t 
also,  in  effect,  as  Colonial  Seer 
rector  of  the  public  works  of 
ment,  and    more  particularly  i 
with  the  Panama  Canal,  are  ful 
by  the  American  people. 

Among  Mr.  Taft's  especial 
for  the  Presidency  Mr.  Burtoi 
the  following: 

He  has  the  rare  union  of  a  jud 
ment  with  a  remarkable  gift  for 
management.  .  .  His  capacity 
something  enormous.  .  .  He  n 
the  Presidency  a  practical  cxperit 
by  that  of  no  one  of  his  predec 
The  people  would  have  an  assnrei 
secure  development  and  progress 


lafe  i 


the  I 


Chief  Executive  was  at  the  helm 
or  in  war,  would  guide  the  destin 
tion  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  ge 

Mr,  Walter  Wellman's  estin 
tary  Taft  appears  elsewhere  in 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
HAS  THE   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  A  FUTURE? 


DEFORE  answering  this  question,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  writing  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  thinks  it  may  be 
well  to  inquire  whether  any  such  thing  as  a 
Democratic  party  really  exists.  Many  men  ob- 
tain their  politics  through  environment  or  in- 
heritance, just  as,  it  is  said,  many  children 
become  criminals.  Many  Republicans  belong 
to  their  party  because  their  fathers  were  Re- 
publicans before  them,  or  "  because  as  youths 
they  '  tagged  on  '  after  the  quadrennial  pro- 
cession, cheering  for  Blaine,  Harrison,  Mc- 
Kinley,  or  Roosevelt,  or  because  they  have 
absorbed  the  arguments  advanced  by  their 
own  party  orators  and  newspapers,  carefully 
avoiding  all  others."  Some,  too,  who  were 
formerly  Democrats,  finding  that  more  politi- 
cal preferment  and  favors  were  to  be  gained 
in  the  other  camp,  "  saw  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  were  converted."  For  the  most 
pan,  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  are,  says 
Mr.  Osborne,  recruited  in  just  the  same 
way.  "Inheritance,  environment,  heeding 
the  arguments  of  only  one  side,  will  account 
for  most  of  them  also."  Then  there  are 
those  who  profess  to  see  no  real  choice  be- 
tween parties:  They  both  want  to  get  in 
when  they're  out,  you  know;  and  to  keep 
the  other  fellows  out  when  they're  in." 

Though  admitting  that  his  method  may 
he  deemed  a  trifle  fantastic,  Mr.  Osborne,  in 
dealing  with  the  question  he  has  propounded, 
goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  history;  for,  he 
says,  "  to  understand  the  Democratic  party 
one  must  understand  democracy;  and  to  un- 
derstand democracy  one  must  understand 
uhat  produced  it, — what  it  was  brought  into 
the  world  to  replace." 

Mr.  Osborne,  beginning  with  the  oldest 
political  relation  of  mankind,  that  of  master 
and  slave,  traces  the  erection  and  decay  of 
the  four  successive  great  organized  systems 
of  human  government, — imperialism,  feudal- 
ism, paternalism,  and  aristocracy.  Tested 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  these  four  systems  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  At  last  in 
the  New  World  (he  fifth  gteat  experiment 
in  human  government  was  inaugurated. 


"  Rnrne  over  ihc  Atlantic,"  cries  Carlyle,  "  to 
the  closing  car  of  Louis,  King  by  the  grace  of 
God,  what  sounds  are  these ;  muffled,— ominous, 
new  in  our  centuries?  Boston  Harbor  is  black 
nilb  unexpected  lea;  behold  a  Pennsylvanian 
Congrt-ss  gather;  and  ere  long,  on  Bunker  Hill, 
D:-mocracy  announcing,  in  rifle-voileys  death- 
wingcil,  under  her  Star  Banner,  to  the  time  of 


HON-   THOMAS   U.   OSBOBNE. 

.  (A  teprescntatlve  New  York  Democrat.) 

Yankee-doodle-doo,  that  she  is  bom  and, 
whirlwind-like,  will  envelop  the  whole  world !  " 

It  was  the  hope  of  Washington  and  other 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  that  differences 
of  opinion  would  not  divide  men  into  politi- 
cal parties.  In  other  systems  of  government 
the  formation  of  such  parties  tends  to  breed 
revolution ;  but  in  a  democracy  the  "  healthy 
differences  of  parties  form  the  very  firmest 
basis  upon  which  the  state  can  rest,"  The 
division  into  two  political  parties  in  the  new 
Republic  was  natural ;  and  it  was  "  also 
natural  that  the  people  should  look  to  Ham- 
ilton and  JefEerson,  the  great  conservative 
and  the  great  democrat,  for  leadership." 

After  tracing  the  development  of  the 
Democratic  party  from  the. Democratic-Re- 
public one,  Mr.  Osborne  refers  to  the  slavery 
question  thus: 

doth  Whigs  and  Democrats  tried  hard  to 
postpone  the  inevitable  struggle;  but  straight  in 
the  path  of  progress  lay  the  foul  obstruction, 
and  no  advance  was  possible  until  slavery  was 
removed.  It  was  not  the  proper  task  of  the 
Whigs,  for  they  formed  the  conservative  party; 
it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the  Democratic 
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parly,  failing  in  its  duty,  should  find  its  place  the  party  being  stBl  q>lit   asunder;  «od  in 

taken  by  a  new  party  pledged  to  carry  on  the  ,go^  (j,e  candidate  chosen  "  6uled  to  leceiw 

mrht   for  true   democratic   principles.     The   Re-  /  ^  ,     ,  j-     ■       i  i-j. 

publican  party   was   formed   for   that  purpose;  ^he  support  of  the   radical    element,   whii 

and  those  who  recognize  in  Lincoln  a  great  showed   its  displeasure  by   remaining  awar 

democratic    leader    in    the   broad    sense    judge  from  the  polls,  or  voting  for  the  Republkm 

truly  of  his  career  and  his  personality.  candidate,      whose     remarkable      populari^ 

Momentum  ts  the  strongest  power  in  poll-  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  he  reprcaentcd 

tics;  and  the  Republican  party,  formed  for  nearly   everything  that   as    Democrats   Aey 

the   purpose   of   fighting  slavery,    flourished  ought  to  detest." 

many  years  after  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist.        Now,  asks  Mr.  Oshomc,  what  is   to  he 

In  turn  it  became  a  party  of  reaction,  and  the  outcome?     He  considers  that  to  doubt  of 

after  the  war  was  over  fell  into  the  hands  a  Democratic  party  would  be  to  dc^mir  of 

of  "  protected   interests."     The  Democratic  the  Republic. 

party  now  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  means       until  every  man  receives  justice  at  the  hands 

of  progress;  but  it  was  numerically  weak  in  of  his  fellow  men;  until  our  citiei  are  pui^gcd  of 

the  North  and  morally  weak  in  the  South,  corruption    and    our    States    are     piided    ^ 

a„di,  included  „u„be,s  ot  „e„  who  w.„  'Sf':^^^^?^..-^.^  S^^.^TZ 

not  Democratic  on  principle,  great   IJeclaration   holds    is   their   right    .    .    . 

The   election    of    President   Cleveland    in  tne  work  of  the  Democrat  is  not  finiaSed. 
1884  changed  the  whole  situation  and  reju-        Some  progressive  party  there  nnut  be  in 

venated    the  Democratic   party.      His    tariff  the  future;  but  will  the  present  Democratk 

message  '■'was  a  great  act  of  statemanship :  organization    be    that    party?      XhiXH^bout 

it  cleared  the  air  and  created  once  more  a  ra-  the  North  there  is  still  a  deq>-ieated  distiwt 

tional    and    logical    division    between    the  of  it,  founded  on  its  pro-slavery  reco<d  *«*'* 

parties."    The  Democrats  now  had  hopes  of  its  failure  to  back  up  Cleveland  in  his  fi|V 

a  long  lease  of  power;  but  these  hopes  were  for  reform.    This  forced  mai^  young  votcn 

not  to  be  realized.  into  the  other  party,  and  deprirnl  the  Dodo- 

Never    since    Jefferson     drove    away    from  crats  of  much-needed  new  blood.     Abo,  ilie 

.  Washington    has    a    President    left   office   with  loss  sustained  by  the  party  in  1896  htt  ant 

louder    voices    of    condemnation    than    Grover  l  .  . 

Cleveland;  yet  no  President  ever  earned  a  more         ^ .  ""J^^^"*"'- ,     ,  . 

solid  and  lastinft  respect  from  mature  and  rea-         J""".  Usbome  deplores  the 

sonable  men.     Cleveland  has  earned   something  Democrats    to    make    of    a 

better  than  popularity.    The  leader  who  after  ■•  boss,"      Equally    does   he 

thirty  years   of   political   turmoil   and  confusion  hannv  i-nndirinn  in  tti^  nartv 

could  bring  a  great  party  back  to  the  recogni-  Ha PPy  condition  m  tlie  party 

tion  of  genuine  political  principles  will  not  be  nient  ot  one  section  is  loUo 

overlooked  by  history.     He  will  take  his  place  form  and  candidate,  the  otl 

among  the  great  Democratic  leaders  of  the  na-  „(,(  support   the  ticket.      "  1 

tion,  and  one  of  its  few  great  Presidents.  |^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

The  panic  of  1893  was  followed  hy  "the  this  seesaw  might  keep  on 

failure  of  the  Democratic  party  to  reileeni  its  party  he  kept  from   flying 

promises  of  tariff  reform ;  the  years  of  hard  wings  are  not  willing  to  flap 

times,  and,  finally,  the  free-silver  madness,"  the  leaders  would  forget  thi 

At  this  time  arose  a  commercial  aristoc-  unite  against  existing  abuse: 

racy,    "  the   most   greedy,    domineering,    un-  put  aside   their    personal   aC 

scrupulous    form    of    aristocracy    the    world  only  for  the  best  interests  of 

has  ever  seen."     The  tariff  beneficiaries,  the  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  t 
-  manufacturers  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  and  others       If    Democrats    remain    indi 

who  saw  the  advantages  of  artificial  monop-  couraged,  how  can  they  hope 

oly,   set  about  to   make   the  general   public  '^  '^^^  *''-'  """'^•^  '.f'9,'!;?'^'^^ 

"      .,  ,  ■    i       t  c  I  ■  ■  realize  their  responsibilities,  f 

pay  tribute  to  the  privileged  few,  exploitmg  feats  and  divisions,  and  think 

our  railways  and  other  public  utilities.  ture, — of  the  chance  to  make 

The  Democratic  outbreak  of  1896  was  a  more  what  it  was  formed  to  1 

justifiable  revolt  against  existing  conditions:  ";!t„  * /"h.  "J^.     *^''''-J  fh"^^ 

'    ,  ,  ,''_,  r  1  -   1      I  party  of  democracy.^if  they 

a  large  number  of  Democrats  of  high  char-  „nl^  can  they  again  place  theii 

acter  and  wide  influence  left  the  party,  and  White  House    ...    but  the 

the  victorv  went  to  the  Republicans  on  the  *?,y«  °f,  S™"'"*  and  orderlj 

i».c   0{,heB0ld«a„da,d     Theetoi.n.t  E»,  ^'VS.rpSelh?:  hi 

1900  resulted  m  another  Democratic  defeat,  reached. 


HOW  1 

T^HE  acme  of  newS-gathering  is  perhaps  star  reporter  with  certain  gifts  writes  the  de- 
the  reporting  of  a  national  convention,  scriptive  account.  Besides  the  sjieeches  them- 
the  "  inside  "  story  of  which  is  given  by  Mr,  selves,  which  have  been  furnished  to  every 
Trumbull  White  in  Applelon's  Magazine.  paper  in  advance,  there  are  the  humors  of 
Immediately  after  it  has  been  decided  the  convention,  the  street  scenes,  the  wire- 
where  the  convention  shall  be  held,             .  pulling,  the  fights  over  credentials,  and  the 


the  managing  editors  of  important  daily  papers    dramatic   episodes,— the    greatest   when    the 
and,  of  course,  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the    nomination  of  the  candidate  is  accomphshed. 


other  co-operative   news-gathering   institutions,  — all  of  which  have  to  be  chronicled, 

begin  to  send  rush  telegrams  reserving  accom-  xhe  applause  is  actually  timed:  for  every 

moclations  for  the  stall  of  correspondents  who  .■       k      ■-                     ■          \.       rW    ■ 

will  be  assigned  to  cover  the  great  event.  convention  nas  its  one  occasion  wfien  tms  is 
longest,  and  every  candidate  hopes  to  be  the 

As  the  convention  hall  nears  completion  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  distinction.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  chairman  or  the  press  committee,  or  common  knowledge  that  much  of  the  pro- 
some  other  official,  determines  the  precise  ar-  „acted  enthusiasm  is  the  result  of  definite 
rangements  that  shall  be  made  for  the  accom-  organization,  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
modation  of  the  army  of  reporters  and  the  claque. 

installation    of    scores    of    telegraph    instru-  ^^^  ^^  sie^p  form  no  part  of  the  scheme 

nients.     In  the  days  immediately  preceding  of    the    newspaper    man    during    convention 

the  opening  of  the  convention  there  seems  to  v^'eeV..       There     was     never     a     convention 

be  about  three  weeks'  work  to  he    done.  "  „,here  the  time  was  sufficient  or  the  stafi 

Carpenters    are    still    hammering,    electricians  large  enough   to  get   all  the  news  that  was 

are  installing  wires,  and  a  few  visitors  are  pok-  wanted  " 

ing  their  heads  about     If  they  are  interested  in  ^^ilc  the  press  sUfF  Is  writing  the  news, 

the  newspaper  end,  this  is  what  they  will  see:  ,            ,      ■     ^                 u  ■       it         ■      j      ■ 

Almost  directly  surrounding  the  chairman's  ros-  Wiegraph  operators  rush  it  off  to  its  destina- 

trum  is  a  group  of  chairs  facing  temporary  pine-  tion  at  the  Other  end  of  the  wire, 

board  desks  in  the *  ' •■  — ■"*■  "'  "-" 

tage  for  catching  e^ 
the  lips  of  a  speake 
platoons  of  chair; 
numbered  and  sep; 
dividual  newspaper 
altogether. 

As  convenient  a 
are  the  private  roi 
panics,  the  press 
important  daily  pj 
of  the  writing,  oi 
convention  itself,  : 
come  the  newspap 
whom  are  the  Wa 
men  who  do  their 
tol,  who  know  al 
ci'ans  and  are  kno 
"  signed  specials, 
reminiscences  of 
even  forty,  years 
with  interest  by 
by  a  large  section 
are  the  reporters 
villages,  and  last 
who  have  come  ir 
last  convention. 

Most  papers  ha 
ning  account"  pr 
e  succession  of  m 
and  making  it  as 
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FOUR   DOMINANT   PERSONALITIES  IN  THE 

Cy  UR  coaUsupply  is  a  subject  of  vital  in-  organizations  is  devo 

terest  to  every  citizen,  determining  as  the  other  to  tntffic  d 

it  does  not  only   the  location  of  the  great  sissippi  rivers.     On 

business  centers,  but  also  the  position  of  the  consolidations    whict 

country  itself  in  the  commercial  world.     As  Woodford  "will  di 

the   international   strife   for  commercial  su-  of  the  entire  section 

premacy  increases,  the  supply  of  coal  becomes  in  fact,  over  the  whi 

more  and  more  the  center  of  industrial  at-  Pennsylvania."  ■ 
tentlon.    The  men  who  control  coal  deposits       He  deports  himself  i 

will  be  the  great  men-  in  the  business  of  to-  way,  and  ya  his  is 

morrow,  writes  Mr.  Georje  H.  Cushing  in  -J-J  S.T.I.?' 

the  current  number  ot  ciyslem:  and  he  enu-  ^^orld.    .    .    He  has 

merates     four    such     "captains    of    coal":  interests  that  it  is  bad 

Josiah    V.  Thompson,  of   Uniontown,   Pa.;  a  certain  amouiit  of  m 

Walter  R.  Woodford,  vice-president  of  the  |!^«  ?*  the^Ssi  h 

Pittsburg    Coal    Ompany;    J.    K.    Denng,  the  best  results  come 

ruler  of  the  coal  industry  in  Illinois  and  In-  of   equipment,   from 

diana,  and  John  H.  Winder,  who  is  just  be-  and  from  a  reduction 


ginning  the  task  of  organizing  the 


t  of  handling. 


dustry  of  the  South.  Mr.  Denng  is  a 

Mr.  Thompson,  "who  holds  the  future  of  centralization,  for  tl 

the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Pittsburg  rames,  "eliminating 

districts  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,"  is  a  bank-  for  ruinous  price  cut 

er.     In  stature  he  is  a  giant,  but  "  with  the  »«  many  coal-produ 

good-natured  face  of  an  overgrown  boy."  conditions  peculiar  t 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  entire  de-  lieved  it  possible  to 

posit  of  coal  that  would  make  good  coke  was  company   with    a   5C 

contained   within    two  counties  in    Pennsyl-  ai">8  company  in  ca< 

vania.      Mr.  Thompson   thought  otherwise,  Coa'  Company  is  the 
and  began  to  buy  land  on  the  opposite  side       Mr.  Oering  recogni 

of  the  river.  »"°''  "^^fore  organizat 
consequenlly    stands    : 

To-day  his  acres  arc  numbered  by  the  thous-  coal-land  control.     He 

ands  and  there  are  in   Uniontown   twenty   mill-  mtmity    of   control    w 

ionaires    who    acknowledge    that    their    wealth  tion  of  interests,  and 

came    from    following   Mr.    Thompson's    advice  to  another   element   Ir 

and  example.  of    modern    appliance 

This   puichase   of  coking-coal    lands   has 

been  proceeding  for  some  years.    Some  of  the  "RCANIZINC  THE   S 
lands-  of   the   Frick   and    Rainey   companies        Mr.  Winder  is  in 

have  become  exhausted,  and   the  Thompson  fication  of  hope.     H 

lands  will  become  the  future  source  of  the  the  front." 
coke  supply  of  the  Pittsburg  iron  and  steel        When    president 

industry.     Purchased  original!)'  at  from  $50  Company  he  was  oni 

to  $200  an  acre,  these  lands  are  now  ivorth  in  a  little  mining  tO' 
from  $400  to  $1,000.     Mr.  Thompson  has       Sitting  with  iwo  di 

thus  become  "  the  one  personality  with  which  stove  in  a  little  coun 

the  iron  and  steel  industry  must  come  to  an  '''^  "°'^'<^"8  Valley  * 

-■      "  decided  that  the  dema 

"°?r","|-     .,      ,  ,  •         J  '"I"-!   organiation 

Mr.   Woodford  was  general  superintend-  As  a  result  there  was 

cnt  of  the    Baltimore  &  Ohio   Railway  at  mont  and  ).  P.  Morg 

Pittsburg,   and  afterward  .became   president  *"■'*  organization  of  tl 
of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.    By  consoli-        Mr.  Winder  left 

dating  his  company  with  the  Monongahela  become    president   o 

Consolidated   Coal    &    Coke    Company    he  Corporation,    which 

gained  the  control  of  the  "combine"  on  the  acres  of  coal  lands 

Ohio  River;  and  now  one  of  those  two  big  tucky,  and  Ter 
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ilVlio  la  organlilDg  the  coal  business  of  the  Sonth.)        (VIce-pretldtDt  o(  the  Pltlaburg  ConI   Company. ) 

Mr.  Winder  is  a  ttian  under  fifty  years  of  age.  which  is  now  building  a  line  from  its  fields 

Combmed  with  Kemus  for  organ.7at.0n  ,     ;j(        General  manufacturing  in  the 

lie   has  unusual  qualities  as  a  salesman,  and  ts  ,.      .       .      ,  ,  ,  irtit 

bringing  all  these  powers  to  bear  directly  upon  district  IS  dependent  upon  the  .coal-fields  of 

the    solution    of   the    tangled   question   of   the  his  corporation  or  on  those  of  Kentucky.    As 

South's  fuel  supply.  he  is  in  control  of  the  thickest  and  most  per- 

He  IS  to  be  reckoned  as  a  master  oi  the  sistent  veins  of  the  best  quality  of  coal,  it 

coal  consumer  of  the  future.    His  syndicate  will  readily  be  seen  that  his  position  is  a 

controls   the    South   &   Western   Railroad,  dominant  one  in  the  future  of  the  South. 


JOSIAH  V.  THOMPSON. 

(oirn.  Pa.,  banker,  trho  la  a  p 

rpnasjlroDla  coal  trade.) 
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THE   REDSKIN  AS  LABORER  AND  AGRICULTURIST. 

T^HE  future  historian  of  the  North  Amer  ing  about  one-third  of  the  267,000  Indiam 

ican  continent  will  have  no  more  in  in  the  United  States,— the  redskin  has  nude 

teresting  chapter  to  write  than  that  describ-  but  slow  advance  in  civilization.    Strange  to 

ing  the  transformation  of  the  redskin  from  say,  even  the  schools  do  not 'appear  to  hurt 

his  native  state  into  full-fledged  citizenship,  operated  strongly  in  the  suppression  of  ndil 

And   he  will  have  to  record  the  successful  proclivities. 

efforts  of  a  Government  in  dealing  with  one        Many  of  the  Indians  now  employed  in  mdt- 

of   the  most  difficult   problems  of   its  time.  aiJ-shovel   gangs  and  their   wives   are  college 

The  material  out  of  which  the  authorities  fll^ST'L^^^A^Z\\T^^^ 

,  I'll        1     •   •  f  their  t»  '>es  and  the  customs  of  their  anceston. 

charged  with  the  admmistration  of  our  new  discardii.^   the  habits  acquired   at   Carlisle  and 

Indian  policy   had   to   fashion   their   redskin  Haskell,  ev^n  to  the  extent  of    eschewing  the' 

citizen,  writes  Mr.  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay  in  use  of  English. 
the  May  Craftsman,  was  of  the  crudest.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 

They  had  to  deal  with  a  beinj?  for  whom  am-  redskin  is  entirely  without  redeeming  quil- 

bition,    independence,    responsibility,    and    con-  ities. 

tinuity  of  eflfort  had  no  nieaning.-«.K-  who  had        ^-^^  ^,^^;„  ^^  childishness  in  his  composition 

no  conception  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  j^  .^j^^      j^  ^i^i,it       y^  possesses  .tomina. 
citizenship,  and  who  felt  no  gratification  in  hav-        .    .    He  has  the  finest  sensVof  an  oUtgatioa. 

ing  the  one  imposed  upon  him  and  the  other  ^^^  performance  will  surely  follow  his  pSnSfc 

extended  to  him.  ...    His   dislike    for   discipline  'is    prolnl4r 

The  reservation  system  had  the  effect  of  superficijil,  and  certainly  readily  overcome,  iat 

stunting  endeavor  to  the  extent  of  suppress-  employers  find  him  tracUble  and  amenable  to 

ing  the  chief  motive  of  hutnan  effort,-self-  J.-~   pJaTe'^gU  a*nV mi«'3ls^l^'' 5 

preservation.      Moreover,    bitter    experience  short,  the  greatest  antithesis  exists  between  tke 

had  led  the  Indian  to  conceive  a  racial  dis-  Indi.m  as  we  have  imagined  him  and  the  IndiH 

like  of  the  white  man,  whose  K«od  faith  he  '^  '  ^^e  are  learning  to  know  him. 
suspected.     By  nature  the  redskin  is  aver:;e        As  a  laborer  the  redskin  has  to-dajr  pasted 

to  manual  labor,  he  has  no  bent  for  mechan-  the  experimental  stage.     In  operation  it  was 

ical   pursuits,   and   he   abhors   restraint   and  found   that  the  "  Severalty  act,"    to  which 

discipline.  reference    has    been    made    above,    provided 

When,  in    1887,  Congiess  passed  an  act  many    Indians   with    more   land    than    they 

"to  provide   for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  could  possibly  work,  and  gave  to  others  le» 

severalty  to  .Indians,"  and  extending  citizen-  than  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  Inake  1 

ship  to  every  aborigine  who  should  separate  living.     It  was  therefore  deemed  desirable  to 

himself   from   his   tribe  and   adopt  civilized  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  seek  a  livdi- 

life,   the   redskins  evinced   a  general   repug-  hood  away  from  their  old  homes, — rthis  00 

nance  to  the  whole  program  of  the  (lovern-  account 

"^^'^^*  of  the  greater  prospect  of  earning  money  in  the 

They   objected   to   the   disruption   of   the   old  <'Pt*n  labor  field,  but  also  because  of  the  develop- 

tribal  ties,  to  tlic  distribution  of  their  lands,  and  i"g  influence  to  be  derived  from  contact  with  the 

to  the  demantl  tliat  they  should  work.     In  many  workaday  world. 

cases  the  greaiist  difficuhy  was  experienced   in         nni,_  -.«JcU;«o  «»-«^-.  «^«.  w^^^^^^A^A  *-*  1...^ 
inducing  members  of  bands  to  take  up  their  al-      ,   V'^  redskins  were  not  persuaded  to  l«ve 

lotments.    .    .    .     The  White  River  Utes  stub-  their    reservation    homes    without    difficulty. 

bornly  refused  to  accede  to  the  order,  and  de-  I1:cn    it   was    found    impossible,    at   first,  tO 

camped,  bag  and  baggage.         .    .     Where  res-  keep  anv  number  of  them  to  their  work  for 

ervations  wjrc  broken  up  and  the  allotted  lands  „,,,^^  ^u' „  ^  r„„,  ,..o-.lro  «#.  «  ef^o«.^k       A«.  *!«« 

accepted,  no  disposition   was  displayed  !)y  the  niore  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  Stretch.     At  the 

Indians  to  comi)ass  the  essential  o!)jVct  of  sup-  ^"^   "^   "V^   period    they  would   go  off  arid 

porting    themselves.    .    .    .    They    simply    sat  spend   their  earnings  or  return  homCt 


accustomed  distri!,ution  of  rations  for  a  greater  /""^  '^^;^"?  overcoming  his  ois inclination,  untfl 

or  less  period.  ^'''1^^  ,^^^  '^  umversallv  acknowledged  to  be  the 

.            .              X      r^     f                  .         .    ,  "^'^*  laborer  !n  the  West.     Employers  unite  m 

According  to  the  Craftsman  writer,  it  has  the  statement  that  the  Indian  is  the  most  re- 

to  be  admitted  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  h'able  and  efficient  laborer  they  can  find. 

Five    Nations,— the    Cherokees,    Choctaws,  The  redskin  will  attend  to  his  work  wiA- 

Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  number-  out  watching;  and,  havinn:  accustomed  htm- 
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vill  labor  for  a 


self  to  sustained  effor 
period  of  six  months  or  more  at  a  stretch. 
As  many  as  3000  Indians  were  employed  on 
the  repairs  to  the  break  In  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  has 
stated  that  without  their  aid  the  work  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion. Through  the  long,  hot  summer 
days  they  labored  steadily,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  120  degrees  in  the  shade. 

As  an  agriculturist  the  Indian  has  not 
been  altogether  a  success.  While  excelling 
In  stock-farming  and  herding,  he  cares  little 
for  tilling  the  soil,  A  few  exceptional  cases, 
however,  encourage  the  hope  that  under  suit- 
able guidance  the  reservation  Indian  of  even 
the  most  unpromising  type  may  develop  into 
an  excellent  farmer.  The  Crows  of  Mon- 
tana furnish  a  notable  illustration:  Five 
years  ago  the  Government  was  supplying  all 
the  needs  of  this  tribe,  and  the  njembers 
were  spending  their  time  in. loafing,  sports, 
and  ceremonial.  In  1902  their  reservation 
was  opened  to  settlement  and  agricultural 
allotments  were  made.  Last  autumn  the 
Crows  held  their  fourth  industrial  fair,  at 
which  stock,  poultry,  and  farm  produce  were 
exhibited;  and  now  all  their  allotments  are 
being  profitably  cultivated. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  certain 
of  the  Indian  lands  should  be  leased 
cultivators  and  sugar  manufactu: 


^anrillil.  1908,  by  WtJdDD  I 


luld   i 


the   India 


night  be  otherwise  unproductiv 

and,  by  affording  employment  to  won 

children,  would  enable  the  redskin  1 

s  family  about  him  while  he  works,- 


ertain  (CommEssloDcr  of  Itidlaa  AITalra.) 

3  beet 

This  tary    Garfield    combine    with    an    intimate 

from  knowledge  of  the  redskin  and  his  needs  a 

areas,  strong  sympathy  for  him  and  an  earnest  de- 

n  and  sire  to  better  his  condition.     Mr.  Leupp  Is 

have  even  endeavoring  to  secure  a  revival  of  the 
Indian  arts  and  native  products.     Childre 


slderatlon  which  appeals  to  him  strongly.  evincing  any  special  talent  for  r 

Indian   affairs  are   in   able   hands.      Both    crafts  are  given  every  facility  it 
Commissioner  Frank  E.   Leupp  and  Secre-    for  developing  it. 


handi- 
the  schools 


RUSSIA'S  "  RETURN  TO  EUROPE." 


**(^RF;AT  Russia,"  an  article  in  the 
^^  Rmskaya  Myfl  {Russian  Thought) , 
by  Prter  Struve,  the  editor  of  the  Osvoboth^ 
illeiiic  (Liheration),  has  not  only  aroused 
Russian  opinion,  but  has  even  called  forth 
discussion  in  the  foreign  press.  In  this  dis- 
cussion a  prominent  part  has  been  taken  by 
Professor  Schiemann,  the  leading  critic  in 
(icrmany  of  Russian  affairs  and  an  adviser 
of  Emperor  William.  This  German  au- 
thority devoted  the  whole  of  his  review  of 
international  politics,  in  a  recent  number  of 
tlic  Kreiiz  Zntiing  to  a  controversy  with  the 
deductions  of  Struve. 


This  controversy  is  unusually  inter  ting, 
observes  the  Warsaw  Gazela  Wii  czorna 
(Evening  Gazette),  as  It  throws  r.  double 
light  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia, — one 
from  a  truly  Russian  point  of  view,  the  other 
from  the  German  viewpoint.  Struve's  and 
Schlemann's  articles  represent  the  two  cur- 
rents at  present  contending  with  each  other 
in  the  Russian  life,— the  one  aiming  at  a 
broad  externa!  policy,  based  on  entirely  new 
foundations  resting  on  a  real  understanding 
of  the  national  tasks  of  Russia;  the  other,  a 
German  product,  earnestly  fostered  by  Ger- 
many, would  like  Russia  "  ever  to  revolve  in 
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the  orbit  of  the  old  formulas  that  make  of 
her  merely  a  satellite  of  Gennany." 

Struve  declares  categorically  that  a  "  vio- 
lent shift  "  in  Russian  policy  is  necessary. 

From  the  policy  of  the  Far  East  Russia  must 
turn  to  a  more  active  Russian  work  in  Europe : 
and  in  order  to  do  ihis  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  draw  all  the  consequences  issuing  from 
Ihe  new  condition  of  things.  In  this  view 
Struve  is  not  alone.  With  each  day  more  and 
more  Russian  publicists  recognize  that,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  created  by  the  Japanese  War, 
the  political  grouping  and  the  concerted  worlc 
of  the  Slavonic  world  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment an  immediate  question  of  existence,  n  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  for  Russia  above  all. 

But  here,  as  all  these  publicists  having  at 
heart  the  best  interests  cf  Russia  agree,  there 
arises  the  Polish  question  as  the  first,  basic, 
problem  of  Russia's  Slavonic  work.  A  new 
formulation  of  the  Polish  question  is  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  demolition  of  the  old 
Russia;  it  constitutes  the  first  link  of  the 
resurgent  Slavonic  cause.  "  The  Polish 
question,"  says  Struve,  "  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  are  surveying  the  prob- 
lems of  Russian  politics  in  general,  is  a  politi- 
cal question  or  an  international-political 
question  par  excellence. 

The  retention  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
■  is,  in  Struve's  opinion,  a  question  of  political 
power  for  Russia.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  \txA  population  should  be  satisfied  with  its 
lot  in  tiWer  that  the  union  with  Russia  should 
become  precious  lo  Ihc  Poles  and  in  order  that 
that  popuktion  should  be  morally  united  with 
Ruisia.  .  .  .  I'he  idea  of  a  Russification  of  . 
Pofand  in  the  sense  in  which  Germany  is  Ger-  ^ 
bnaniiing  (or  rather  striving  to  Germanize)  her  ^ 
Polish  provinces  is  an  absolutely  unrealizable 
Utopia.  The  denationaliiation  of  Russian  Po- 
land is  attainable  neither  by  the  Russian  nation 
nor  by  the  Russian  state.  There  cannot  be  a 
cultural  or  a  national  struggle  on  the  territory 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Poles :  the  Russian  element  in  the  king- 
dom is  composed  solely  of  officials  and  troops. 
.  .  .  We  ought  to  avail  onr>;eives  of  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  Poland  belongs  to  Russia,  in 
order  through  her  to  fortify  the  natural  ties 
with  the  Slavonic  world  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  western  Slavonians.  .  .  .  The 
Polish  policy  should  serve  us  as  a  means  of 
drawing  closer  to  Austria,  which  is  now  a  pre- 
■    inlly  Slavonic  state. 


:,  THE  HEIR  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  T 

111c  Czarpwich.  whd  will  be  four  jtua  oU 

.  1^  a  Blrong:.  healthy  IML    Bfodnate  Bm 


Ihu 


Having  in  view  the  interest  of  Russia, 
Struve  declares: 

"  The  retention  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
under  the  Russian  scepter  is  indispensable  to 
the  political  power  of  Russia."  But  this 
.  retention  of  the  kingdom  can  be  attained 
solely  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Poles  through  far-reaching 
reforms.     Here  there  usually  is  held  forth 


the  German  bogy, — "  Germany  will  never 
allow  a  liberal  solution  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion." To  be  guided  by  $uch  a  fear  would 
lead,  observes  Struve  indignantly,  to  "  Rus- 
sia's voluntarily  becoming  a  vassal  or  a  satel- 
lite of  Germany,  offering  up  a  sacrifice  of 
her  historic  mission,  her  power,  and  her 
dignity." 

These  deductions  of  the  distmguiibed 
Russian  publicist  have  caused  aiudety  in 
Gennany,  even  in  the  otHcial  qiheres,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  polemical  answer  of  Em- 
peror   William's   adviser,    Professor    Schi^ 

Schiemann  assails  Struve  for  believing  in  a 
"  German  danger  for  Russia."  To  be  a 
Russian  patriot  and  believe  in  a  "  Gennan 
danger "  seem  incomprehensible  to  Sdue- 
mann.  To  believe  in  fhe  "  German  danger"  - 
implies,  he  declares,  that  the  believers  an 
liable  to  historical  hallui 
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JAPAN'S  NAVAL  PROGRESS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

TN  a  vigorous,  spirited  article  in  the  Pacific  in  the  materiel  pure  and  simple,  is  about 
Era  (Detroit)  TaniTatsuo,  beginning  a  three  times  as  efficient  as  the  combined  fleet 
consideration  of  the  progress  made  by  Japan  which  Admiral  Togo  led  out  of  Sasebo  on 
in  navy  building  since  her  war  with  Russia,  February  6,  1904."  Togo  had  six  battle- 
declares  that  the  launching  of  the  armored  ships  then  end  six  armored  cruisers, 
cruiser  /6u*i  on  November  21,  1907,  was  within  two  years  after  the  war  we  have 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Japa-  added  nine  battleships  and  five  armored  cruisers, 
nese  navy.  "  Every  plate  of  steel,  every  In  short,  the  number  of  vessels  which  can  lake 
rivet,  every  tube,  every  pillar,  every  scrap  of  'l'^'''  ^'^'■°"  ^'  'hf  battle-line  was  raised  from 
,         .   ■  L-  L  J   ■  u  1  ■         eleven  under  Admiral  Togos  command  on  Feb- 

steel  or  iron  which  entered  into  the  making  .^^^  g  ^^  twenty-six  to-day.  Within  a  year 
of  this  great  armored  cruiser  was  the  product  even  this  number  will  be  made  larger  by  the  ad- 
of  Nippon  manufacture."  The  entire  ma-  dition  of  the  ,^ti  and  Sat^fMHia. 
terial  for  the  construction  of  this  ship  was  After  a  detailed  statistical  study  and  corn- 
manufactured  by  the  Kure  Steel  Works  and  parlson  of  the  present  Japanese  navy  with 
the  Edamitsu  Iron  Works.  (hat  of  Russia,  and  after  making  the  inter- 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  for  some  esting  statement  that  the  Japanese  navy  did 
years  the  Japanese  dockyards  have  been  ^^t  repair  the  Russian  ships  captured  during 
launching -and  constructing  ships  quite  as  the  conflict,  but  rebuilt  tbem.  this  writer  has 
pretentious  as  the  Ibuii;  in  fact  more  so.  ^}^^  following  to  say  about  tonnage  in  sea- 
These  ships,  however,  were  from  10  to  50  fighting: 
per  cent,  in  material  constructed  by  foreign 
works,  "  Not  so  with  the  Ibuti.  The 
launching  of  this  cruise 
in  the  annals  of  the  N 

The  writer  of  this  a 
out  that  not  only  beca 
Japanese  material  whi( 
but  because  of  the  brie 
actually  built,  will  tht 
a  marked  historic  ve 
navy.  Six  months  on! 
the  laying  of  the  kee 
Our  own  battleship 
points  out,  took  eightee 
"  Remarkable,  is  it  n 
mored  ship  constructei 
manufactured  in  Nif 
happy  a  record  that  c 

The  building  of  this 
Tatsuo  further,  places 
entirely  a  different  wc 
iriral  Togo  found  in  1 
niary,  !')0+. 

ThroiiKh  the  progre! 
Wnr  it  was  quite  true  tl 
b;ittk-ship  she  could  not 


ThiiiR-;   have  changed: 
can    hyild   a   new   ship 
sunken  battleship,  and  t' 
half, 

Ho\v  many  people  o 
this  writer,  realize  th 
power  of  the  imperial 
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ELECTRICITY,  THE   RENEWER  OF  YOUTH. 

TN  addition  to  micrdbes,  man  carries  in  his  the  tuJM  is  pressed  too  hard  it  crackle    Hfpet- 

body  the  perpetual  menace  of  exhaustion,  tension  is  the  rigidity  of  the  arteria  nUcfc 

that  ageing  of  the  faculties  which  ends  in  hinders  the  normal  circulation  of  tlw  blood) 

death.     A  characteristic  of  oM  age,  says  a  and  in  this  condition  the  action   la  the  mae 

writer  in  the  French  magazine  Jesais  Tout,  as  in  the  case  of  an  aged  or  sick  arteiy.   Now, 

is  the  arterial  hardening  known  to  doctors  the  question  is  this:    Is  there   mny  way  to 

as  arterio  sdtrosis,  which  causes  the  artery  restore  elasticity,  or  »  renew  the   youtll  of 

to  lose  its  elasticity  and  assume  the  rigidity  an  artery?    Doctors  are  besinnin^  to  tliiak 

medically  termed  "pipe-stem  artery."     If  no  that  there  is. 

one  but  the  aged  «ere  so  inflicted  it  would       The  arterial  tension  is  gauged  by  special  »- 

pass  as  a  necessary  evil, — the  inevitable  begin-  struments  which  may  be  conmared  to  the  nMi- 

ning  of  the  expected  end.     But  it  is  an  ill  ometers  of  steam  engines.    Abore   the   nomal 

common  among  men  of  middle  age  and  even  P°/"'    ^here    is    persistent    duiger    -«    —- ^ 

,      ,  ,      ^        111.  sclerosis;   below   it   nuui   is   m    a   CC 

younger,  and  where  it  exists  danger  of  death  weakness  and  his  physical  energr  an 

is  imminent.     Many  in  excellent  health  are  power   diminish.    After  a  two  dara*    bat  ^e 

attacked  by  a  mysterious  weakness  of  all  the  arterial  pressure  is  below  the  nonttM.  but  aB> 

organs.     The  arteries  have  lost  their  elas-   Yu^  ^""^  ^"^ '^  ^^^'^  ^^^!!i^''^J'2:^~ 
."         .,.,  ,        ,  -  ,      ,        [he  pressure  rises  above .  nOmuu.     That  tcHkiM 

ticity.      The   pulse   beats   too    fast   and    the    dangerous.    Life  exacts  perfect  «#a^itm  of 
circulation   is  bad  because  the  channels  arc    all  the  organic  functions,  and  t  ~~   " 

rigid.    The  name  given  to  this  disease  is  hy-    =3"  *>«  determined  only  by 
pertension.  """'^'"  °^  '*"=  ^"""•'  P«-»~ 

An  artery,  continues  the  writer  already  Science  has  long  attempted  to  ar 
quoted,  is  comparable  to  a  rubber  tube  for  tension  by  means  of  drugs  and  by 
the  circulation  of  illuminating  gas.     When    work  of  diflerent  kinds,  but  wbe 

provement  has  been  e£Eected  it  bi 

significant  and  of  short  duration. 
D'Arsonval's  disc 

rents  of  great  freqi 

them  to  therapeutic 

problem    of    rejuve 

times  per  second.  D' 
covered  the  curreni 
who  has  applied  tt 
current  reversed  40" 
The   industrial,   wei 

physical  body  of  1 
causing  the  least  u 
ing  through  the  b 
diminution  of  the  a 
for  (his  difference  is 
is  by  far  superior  1 
tension  demanded  t 
giving  more  inlensii 
When  experiments 
machine,  arteries  sc 
supposed  to  be  bey 
regaining  Iheir  el; 
were  exceptional  a 
other  engines  were 
convey  the  currents 
this  form  of  treatm 
is  shut  in  a  sort  of 
rents  of  electric  flu 
sparks  which  flash  t 
tonations.  He  is  th 
works,  yet  he  feelj 
a  little  armchair,  ht 
tate,  or  look  at  his 
minutes'  sojourn  in 
the  cage  and  finds 

A  PATIENT  IN  THE  ITARSONVAL  ELECTViC  BATH.       mUch  improved.      Si 
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each  in  the  cage  will  bring  it  to  the  normal,  and  four  hours  of  nervous  exhaustion.  The  treat- 
the  ireaiment  may  then  cease  until  required  ment  of  neurasthenia  by  elec'.icity  is  nothing 
again.  The  cure  is  not  permanent,  but  the  patient  more  than  a  judicious  recharging  of  nerves  by 
is  out  of  immediate  danger.  He  has  not  received  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  yields  electric 
a  definite  bill  of  health,  but  he  has  been  reju-  energy.  There  are  two  different  methods  of 
venated  for  a  time,  and  until  the  effect  wears  treatment;  In  one  the  subject  is  seated  on  an 
off  he  will  work  as  he  did  when  at  his  best,  or  isolating  stool  and  subjected  to  the  sparks  and 
perhaps  even  better.  inhalations  of  Mone  obtained  by  placing  a  spe- 
,,  ■  ■  t  i  ■  !■  J  c'3l  brush  in  his  mouth.  In  the  other  method  a 
Hypertension  is  found  m  diseases  due  to  vibrator  is  used,  which  is  moved  along  the  ver- 
slow  nutrition  and  where  nutrition  has  been  tebral  column,  the  patient  being  dressed.  The 
retarded  by  intoxication  (alcoholic,  tabagic,  effect  produced  depends  upon  the  intensity  of 
or  any  other),  or  where  there  is  too  much  the  current,  the  length  of  the  application,  and 
•  ,  ■  i  i_,  J  II-  .  .  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  nervous  system 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  High  tension  cur-  to  which  the  application  is  made.  Care  is 
rents  cure  for  the  time  because  they  increase  taken  to  avoid  imprudence.  Excess  in  action 
the  nutritive  action  and  augment  organic  would  result  in  artificial  overtension.  The  two 
combustion.  They  arc  of  great  use  in  cases  •"".'•o^s  start  from  the  same  principle  and  in- 
,  ,  .  ■'  ,  L  ■  f  J  variably  improve  the  condition  of  the  subject 
of  hypertension,  weak  nerves,  brain-fag,  and  ^f  the  experiment,  and  in  some  cases  a  corn- 
all  the  ailments  classed  as  "neurasthenia."  plete  cure  has  been  effected.  The  degree  .of 
Examination  of  the  arterial  pressure  of  a  improvement  depends  upon  the  patient.  Re- 
person  suffering  from  neurathenia  shows  that,  markable  results  have  been  obtained  by  differ- 
'^,  .*',..  ,  --.  ent  specialists  who  annually  endow  the  science 
under  certain  conditions,  the  action  is  irregu-  of  electric  application  with  perfected  and  ap- 
lar.  propriate  methods  and  ir  ' 


Excitement  brings  the  nervous  tension  to  the  Electricity  will  be  the  good  fairy  of  the 

normal    and    temporarily    relieves    the    sufferer.  __           .    ,      '               -,     .      ^,,.  .               1-1 

His  normal  energy  returns,  but  in  a  very  short  twentieth    century    if,    in    addition    to    light, 

time  his  tension  diminishes,  his  energy  disa^  heat,    and    other    marvels    of    contemporary 

pears,  and  he  relapses  into  depression.     He  is  science,  it  cures  the  two  redoubtable  ills:  old 

called    "weak."    "irritpWc"    anrl    "a    /-rank.'     \ir.  .1                   11-1                                 .     .                r 

energy  given  him  by  I 
iiig  one  moment  of  fal 


ECONOMrC  t 

I T  is  no«'  nearly  . 
body  of  Spanish 
a  southwest  passage 
tered  the  mouth  of 
count  rv    afterward 

^lilevcn  years  later  _( 
following  De  SoHs' 
same  embouchure,  i 
fusion  of  silver  orna 
(Hans  in  the  vicinitv, 

sde  la  Plata"  (Silver 
2,  1551,  Del  Camp 
now  stands  the  chie 
Republic,  and  there 

^of  Santa  Maria  de  1 
The  country  whic 
passed  under  the  dc 
rented  an  area  equa 
and  western  Europe 
of  internecfne  warfai 
the  people  in  1816  1 

and   other   internal 
been  commercially  a: 
ahead. 
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A  VIEW   OF   tUE    HAKSOR   AND   WH'KS   OF   lil'ENOS   AlHES.   COSTING    $^5,033,000   TO   CONSTBUCT. 

the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Confederation       Agricultural    advance   in   Argentina   has 

covers  the  enormous  area  of  i.txxj.oiio  square  been  little  less  than  marvelous.     From  an 

kilometers,  or  about  five  times  as  much  as  unimportant   pastoral  industry,  the   produc- 

France.  tion  of  cereals  has  assumed  such  proportions 

It  inclu:les  both  tke  most  extensive  ..kins  and  tl"'.  instc'd  »f  importing  wheat  and  maiac 

the   hifihvst   mooniaio    summits    of   the    New  from  Kurope  and  the  United  States,  Argen- 

World.    Tlic   fornur.   iiiclu<]iut(   ilie    immiuse  tina  now  raises  more  than  sufficient  for  her 

PamMS,  arc  indeed  lis  chief  1o„„Bra|ihmd  cliar.  ;„„,„„!   consumption, 
actenslie.     I  he  casiern  provinees  of  die  reimbiie 

St"™™i"S'.h',™.f5l,',''''H';''',t  ■;';?'"  I"  <he  provinces  of  Tncuman.  Salta.  Jujaj, 
?n.  S  ea  fk  and  esSv  of  1, 'r.e.  ',  'B'  ■»<'  S."liwo  the  s.isar-c.ne  is  sucee.sfuli  ml 
Ked  on  ,  ia^K  ia^  iL  nrSi  of  lie  V""""-    ■""■■  "«'•'"«'!■>"  "'  railroads.  aHord- 

•■ell  .aured  and  posses,  a  rich  veceiaiinn.'    iS     J'  hsCl  ilcTin  an  TnSSo^s  eueSLf'S 

J™  'oZi  ;„    ,,r  ,  ,e'  ^  ,i        irid    ;„""••'•'  sun.risiiiBly.  aSd  it  is  estimated  that  the 

trict  sis.)  posjcs>tii  c<wer  aivl  silver  m.iie>.         sxcu-s,    Madeirn,   Muscat,   and   Oporto.    .    .    . 
The  chief  s-.urces  of  the   wealth   of   the    Tl^*  """^"p-  '"'Parted  from  Europe,  flouriihei 
...  1        ■  ■  I  -     1.  rfmarkablv :   tin-   trees   attain   a   c<dossai   height 

repiibhc  are  stock-raismg  am!  acnciilture.  and  live  tf.r  a  himdred  years,  and  each  stem  sV 
Some  uiea  of  the  extent  of  tlie  farmer  may  vporls  alifnit  ,1000  oranges.  Indeed,  nearly  ill 
he  initherc'.!  from  the  fact  that  Argentina  the  fruits  ot  the  Old  World  grow  here  in  ex- 
exports    annually    2,CX>0,0CX)   head   of   cattle,    tremc  .■xuberance.  rmd   will  awtiredly  prove  ■ 


vithout     ciuintint;     ahoiit     atxt.ooo     horses. 


important  source  of  wealth  for  the  republic 


Horsehair     is    another    important    item    of  M,  Ruiz  quotes  the  following  figurcs'to 

^commerce,  2,cxx>.<xx)  kibcrams  \ii  it  rcpre-  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  "  the  coI<»sal  de- 

sentinK   the   annual   export.     The    trade   in  vclopincnt  of  the  commercial   irovement  tn 

wool  has  iiicre.ised  so  rapidly  that  to-day  the  Argentina":     In     1870    the    commerce    of 

commercial  value  of  the  exports  of  this  com-  the   republic  was  estimated   at  400,000,000 

modity  exceeds   that   of   the  other  products  francs;  in  1875  it  had  increased  to  560,000,- 

exportrd  by  the  republic.  txxi;  in  1888  the  imports  were  641,824.953 
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fraiirs,  and  the  exports  499,267,385  francs ;  requirements,  ihe  exports  going  principally  to 

in  1906  they  were,  respectively,    1,349,852,-  ^'^^''  ^""^  England. 

605  and  1,461,271,14s  francs,  and  to-day  it  .^J""*^    ^^^    certaiq    industries,    however, 

is  certain  that  the  total  imports  and  exports  ^'"<^"  ^"  ^^"*"  entirely  unexploited  or  are 

exceed  three  milliards  of  francs.  '"  ^  comparatively  rudimentary  state  in  the 

republic,  such  as  the  manufactures  of  cotton 

Of  some  of  the  principal  industries  the  follow-  and  woolen  goods  and  tanned  leather.   These 

.ng  m.eres.mg  deta.ls  are  given  1  „f[„  exceptional  inducements  to  foreigners, 

The  frozen-meat  mdusiry,  which  real-  occu-  aH  (he  raw  material  being  produced  in  Ar- 

p;es  the  first  place  .n  Argentma,  ..  exploited  by  ;        j      ^ 

nme  companies,  the  annual  output  being  about  .                 ,              1     ■          .          ■                      . 

4.000,000  whole  carcasses  of  sheep  and  nearly  ^^  regards  population,  there  is  room  and 

1,500.000  quarters  of  large  cattle.    The  great  ™  ^P^""^  ■*"^  millions  of  immigrants.     To-day 

<levelopment  of  this  industry  is  largely  due  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5,000,- 

tbe  exclusion   from  foreign  ports,  except   those  OOO,   whereas   the    republic   could   easily  sus- 

of  England,  of  living  animals.    There  are  thirty-  tain  100,000,000.     Moreover,  it  must  not  be 

five   sugar   refineries    producing  together   more  supposed  that  the  comforts  and  conveniences 

than  1.10,000  tons  of  suear.  or  ij.ooo  tons  be-  „(  _.  j    _  ii            1     ,  ■           r-, 

yond  the  quantity  required 'for  home  consiimp-  °'   "^"t     }ll   "''      ''"?^«     ^'""a-"   """"i 

lion;    and    the   latter   quantity   is   exported   an-  "   ^^  ^'^^^^^  "^^  *"^"S  o*  Buenos  Aires,  and 

nually.     Between   600  and  700  mills    (including  **"^.  <^3n    traverse   the    Pampas   on    trains    to 

two  modern  ones  installed  by  American  com-  which  are  attached  dining  and  sleeping  cars. 
panics)    produce    flour    and    other    farinaceous '^bout    51,000   kilometers  of   telegraph   lines 

foods  to  the  extent  of  108,000  tons  beyond  home  have  been  constructed. 


THE  PERIL  OF  THE  TREE    IN  JAPAN  AND  IN  FRANCE. 

Q  NE  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  natural        Crj'ing  as  the  need  has  been,  is  now,  and 

forests  in  Japan,  sayi  a  writer  in  the    probably  always  will  be,  however,  the  forest 

Revue    Scienli/jque    (Paris),    is    their    wild    mean  something  more  to  Japan  than  fuel  ci 

growth.      "_Spri-~'-~    ' ■"--    '--'"--      '     '  "  '"    ■ 

ravines  or  rising 
trees  stand  with 
like  umbrellas  t 
way  between  tr 
lyinK  trains  of  f 
heard. 

The  deep  sile 
higubrious  roll  o 
the  cascades  lash 
in  that  lorinented 
the  manifestation 
trunks  left  stand 
springs,  and  I  lie 
rapidly  covered 
suinplr.ous   windii 

Twche  years 
was  importing  ( 
mands  of  the  c 
graph,  and  telep 
adjuncts,  and  th 
the  opening  of 
added  to  the  imp 
the  market  has 
"  European  pap 
irit;  wood  and 
manufacture  of 
has  been  able  to 
in  her  industries 


alone  her  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at    precious  of  all  the  treei  of  Japu  from  tbe 
nearly  $40,000,000.     The  needs  have  been.    «*  view  of  product  is  the  Mmphor  tree. 
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needs  were  the're.    The  daimyos  needed  wood  new  I6re»try  otyniwriaa:  .1^ 

fcr  repairs,  as  their  strongholds  and  temples  '??^*. ''"'^V!™.!22ST2?*Si 

t_    I  L          1             >  L      1.                   IT       1-   J  all  ttie  subjects  treated  by  Hie 

had  been  damaged  by  the  wars.     Men  had  scimo\                       ■ 

developed    ambitions   and    felt   the   need   of  '            i.c_._iT          •      -    j_ 

property.     Industry  demands  the  rapid  pro-  perhaps  the  boat  at  J«p«n  •  trt«»  »  the 

duction  of  the  crude  matters  reeded  for  com-  ««"«'''  *"*i!i  "^  '^'^  dctcnbcd  » 

merce  and   in  the  home  industries.     Wood  1"  ^Im  of  DunkiA  witb  the  nerve,  of  M. 

was  used  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  all  purposes.  "^^  °*  Provence. 

Japan  made  and  is  still  making  everything  This  beautiful  tree  grows  to  a  beiojit  of  from 

of  wcod, — all  the  implements  that  the  Euro-  forty  to  fifty  feet.    In  a  climate  like  that  of  Nor- 

pean  makes  of  tin,  zinc,  pasteboard,  or  leather.  "'?"/y  "^  f  V"*^  1°?'?*J!?  "^"i!?* 

u      1.           1.               u-                  .    I.     .   L  Winter,  and  for  bordcnng  roadi  and  pailcwajv 

Her  houses  have  no  chimneys,  so  to  heat  them  n  ^^^xA  not  be  surpawed.    The  imWood  tt^ 

she  bums  charcoal  in  braziers.     In  charcoal  is  too  well  known  to  need  descriptioiL.    The  mMt 

;„,d  still  a,e  gre«  .„d  .h.  fore.,,  have  been  °;XcrZ.»e "  u'S  SSj^T^aS 
worked  too  hard.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  new  camphor.  In  Japan  the  camphor  tree  docs  oat 
forestry  organization,  however,  shows  that  produce  much,  and  the  demand  for  camphor  hu 
Japan  knows  her  needs,  and  if  intelligent,  B""*  ^^^  toward  cxteraiiMtiiig  the  tree,  TTie 
de«„,i„eJ  action.  c„u„,.  for  anything  ,n  :S,°;„/:.';^ffi  £,^?^  T^.^ 
national  effort,  she  will  not  have  to  wait  long  but  on  the  steep,  inaccetnble  skvea,  in  the  cwb 
for  the  realization  of  her  aspirations  along  inundated  valleys,  and  in  the  rice  fields  it  u 
the  lire  of  her  natural  resources.  She  must  avowed  to  stand  until  it  atUins  more  important 
have  wood.  As  things  are  now,  it  is  more  *'^  ' 
profitable  to  plant  to  timber  than  raise  gar- 
den vegetables  or  the  plants  used  in  indus- 
try. "  It  would  be  a  mtsfortu 
a  curse, — should  all  the  tr 
the  arts  would  cease  to  be, 
would  be  driven  into  the 
About  ten  years  ago  the  government  fixed  grass."  In  these  words  M 
upon  a  plan  of  reform  comprising  the  classi-  ing  in  the  Petit  Journal  I 
fication  and  regulation  of  forests.  A  fund  his  opinion  of  what  is  like! 
of  approximately  $11,000,000  was  set  apart  France  in  particular,  and 
for  forestry  work.  The  administrative  sys-  general, — if  measures  are  1 
tern  adopted  includes  rules  for  the  preserva-  tect  existing  forests  and  to  i 
tion  of  trees,  permits  for  timber-cutting,  rules  Nearly  four  centuries  ha^ 
for  clearing  forests,  for  working  on  the  roads,  tinues.  since  Bernard  Palis: 
for  starting  and  maintaining  nurseries,  and  coming  death  of  the  forest 
for  protecting  the  woods  from  fires,  cave-ins.  the  arts,  and  the  abject  pow 
shifting  sands,  inundations,  and  winds  and  The  French  people  hafe 
tides.  It  is  notable  that  the  system  makes  counsels,  and  their  zealo) 
ample  provision  for  something  considered  by  stripping  France  of  her 
the  Japanese  as  essential  to  an  enlightened  equalled  only  by  their  crimi 
nation :  beauty  of  scenery  and  the  perpetual  \^  jg  3  crime,  it  is  parrictd< 
memorial  in  nature  of  the  nation's  historical  too  strong!),  to  continue  ou 
facts.     As  the   forestry  organization  stands  forests.    We  know  that  the  tr< 

to-day  it  seems  complete.  «."<'  ^,^1:*  ,!' .if""*"' =  "'  "^ 

'  trhze  it  by  holdmg  the  water  i 

Besides  the  school  of  the  university  and  its  the    springs    for    a    moment 

■  special  faculty  there  are  ten  schools   (five  sec-  streams  and  the  rivers  bear  i 

ondarv    and    Jive    primary,    or    apprenticeship,  is  the  work  of  the  trees  to 

schools),   all    endowed   and   maintained   by   the  from  the  torrents  by  checkir 

state  or  under  other  special  care.    The  school  flow  and  by  drawing  the  wa 

course  is  three  years.     In  the  secondary  schools  roots   in   the  earth.     We  are 

the  students  learn  everything  of  use  to  an  expert  blow   to   the   bulwark   raised 

agriculturist  and  everything  required  in  the  sue-  when    they    planted    the    tree 

,  cessful  working  of  a  farm.    An  idea!  school  is  ramparts  before  the  sea  to 

maintained  by  Japan  at  the  experiment  station  vading  sanils.     The  trees  ha 

of  Megura.  Tokio.     In  that  college  the  student  strength.    They  have  protecte. 

IS  dniled  to  answer  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  on,  and  to  repay  them  for  it  h< 
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plication  at  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox: 
The  gnomon  ( Fig.  2 )  is  here  a  flat-bottomed 
one.  The  sun  shines  directly  over  the  equator 
E,  so  that  the  angle  EOP  (j8)  gives  the  lati- 
ture  of  P  north  of  the  equator.  But  a  =  j8, 
so  that  the  shadow  PQ  cast  by  PT  enabled 
them  to  determine  a,  and  thus  the  north  lati- 
tude. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  deter- 
mining latitude  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  is  that  indicated  by  Fig.  3.  N  is 
the  celestial  pole.  An  observer  stands  at  P 
and  determines  the  angle  </>,  H  being  the 
astronomical  horizon.  Since  N  is  so  far 
away,  NO  and  NP  are  both  perpendicular 
to  OE, — E  being  on  the  equator.  Conse- 
quently 6  ^  <f>.  But  0  is  the  latiude.  This 
gives  a  very  convenient  rule  which  every  one 
may  use.  Find  how  many  degrees  the  north 
star  is  above  the  horizon.  This  is  approxi- 
mately the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Kiistner  at  Berlin  was 
engaged  in  applying  a  new  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  constant  of  aberration. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  precision  it  was  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  with  great  exactitude  the 
latitude  of  Berlin.  Notwithstanding  a  great 
deal  of  work,  it  seemed  impossible  to  explain 
the  origin  of  what  were  apparently  errors  in 
the  results  of  observations.  At  last  he  an- 
nounced that  the  latitude  of  Berlin  appeared 
as  having  a  variation  of  .2"  to  .3"   in  the 


course  of  a  not  very  long  interval  of  time. 
If  this  was  in  reality  a  change  of  latiude,  it 
meant  that  the  North  Pole  had  undergone  a 
change  of  position  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  And  his  data  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  suggested  the  theory  of  a  moving  Pole. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  other  side  of  the  earth  and 
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ascertain  whether  a  shifting  of  the  Pole  in 
the  opposite  direction  could  be  detected.  A^ 
cordingly  observations, — in  which  the  United 
States  Government  co-operated, — were  made 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  while  similar  work 
was  performed  at  Berlin  and  other  points. 
The  result  was  decidedly  confirmatory. 

At  about  the  same  period  an  American  as- 
tronomer, Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  at  Cambridgfe^ 
Mass.,  became  aware  that  a  certain  series  of 
determinations  of  latitudes  showed  not  only 
variations,  but  variations  apparently  obey- 
ing some  more  or  less  complicated  law. 
While  the  discrepancies  apparently  meant 
that  the  Pole  was  shifting,  he  was  unwilling, 
without  further  investigations,  to  commit 
himself  to  such  a  startling  proposition.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  the  matter  was  gone  into  in  most 
minute  detail,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
very  clearly  established  the  existence  of  two 
influences  at  work.  At  times  these  work  to- 
gether, shifting  the  Pole  to  a  maximum  dis* 
tance  from  a  mean  position.  At  times  they 
counteract  each  other,  reducing  the  mutation 
to  a  very  small  minimum.  The  one  influence 
has  a  yearly  period,  while  the  other  has  a 
period  varying  from  twelve  and  one-half  to 
fourteen  and  one-half  months.  Combinedy 
they  produce  a  cycle  of  about  seven  years. 
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THE   AMERICAN   LITERARY  INVASION  OF  EUROPE. 

"nTHE  first  American  story-teller  to  invade  Breton      Coast:      Blanche       W.       Howard, 

'    ^       Europe  was  Washington  Irving,  who.  '""=""„        ..  ..  <.u    .  c»     ■      •■ 

,            ^                  ,        ^             .11  Nice:  Burnett,     Short  Stones, 

nearly  a  century  ago  began  to  write  tales  of  qrleans:   Mary  H.  Catherwood.   "Story  of 

rural   England,      with  a  grace  and  insight  j^an  D'Arc " ;  Twain. 

surpassed  by  none  of  his  British  contempo-  Southern  Fbance:  T.  A.  Saitvier,  "An  Em- 

raries."    The  quoted  words  are  those  of  Mr.  bassy  to  Provence." 

Arthur   Bartlett    Maurice,  who  contributes  .9^^?f'",'-S  ^"^^    Warner,    "Seeing    France 

,      ,,        n      ,                 ,           ,■„.            „  with  Uncle  John. 

to  the  May  Wmir,  a  clever  little  summary  italY,    Rome:    Marion    Crawford,    "  Saia- 

of  the  American  literary  invasion  ol  hurope.  cinesca,"  "Si.  Ilario,"  "Don  Orsino,"  "A  Ro- 


Illustrating  Mr.  Maurice's  text  is  an  inter-    man  Singer,"  "  Pielro  Ghisleri";  Henry  James. 

esting  map,  which  we  reproduce,  drawn  by    "Daisy  MMler,"  ■'  Roderkk  Hudson  ".-  N.  Haw- 

'^  thorne.      The    Marble    Faun     ;    W,    W.    Story, 

•■  Fianetta " ;    B.  Tarkington,    "  His    Own    Peo- 


csting  map,  which  we  reproduce,  d 

Paul  Wilstach.     This  map  is  admittedly  ^  ,„,^„„        „     ..>„„,  ^^        ...»    v^wh    *  ™- 

complete.— it    is    "  final    only    for    the    mo-  p)e  '■"■  w°  g.'  D^vis,°"  Frfc'iid'of  C^a"'""lrvii^ 

mcnt."     The  tide  of  American    invasion  is  Bacheller,  "Vergilius";  Joaquin    Miller,   "TTie 

.rising  with  every  publishing  season.     Ameri-  P25  . ^^'.^     Woman";     Margaret      Sherwood 

cans  will   continue,   in   increasing  numbers,  ,,''  "^     ,,    r-       ,     .     ,..,    -  „    -      ,    », 

,       ,  ',.                 1-r         1         J-  Venice:    M.    Crawford,      Marietta";    J,    F. 

to  write  novels  of  European  life  and  condi-  hooper.    "Bravo";    F.    H.    Smith.    "6<mdaU 

tions.     Following  is  a  list  presented  by  Mr.  Days." 

Maurice,  sketching  the  "  invasion,"  by  coun-  Bologna:  D.  Osborne,  "The  Anseb  of  Mes- 

try,  author,  and  title  of  work:  ser  Ercole."         ^    „  ,      „  .    „           „ 

General:  L.   C.  Hale,      A   Motor   Car  Di- 

IRELAND;    Kate   Douglas   Wiggin.   "  Pene-  vorce";  H.  B.  Fuller,  "The  Chevalier  of  Pen- 
lope";   Hermine  Templeton.  "  Darby  O'Gill."  sieri-Vani";    H.    B.    Stowe,    "Agnes    of    Sor- 

SCOTLAND:  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  "Pene-  renlo." 

lope."  SICILY:     M.    Crawford,    "Casa     Bracdo^" 

WALES :   Mark  Twain,  "  A  Yankee  in  King  "  Taquisara,"  "  Corleone." 

Arthur's  Court."  SPAIN:    W.    Irving,   "Legends   of  the   Al- 

ENGLAND,    London:    H.    B.    Stow.    "The  hambra ";  M.  Crawford,  " In  the  Palace  of  the 

Minister's   Wooing";   Charles    Major.   "When  King";  J.  F.  Cooper,  "Mercedes  of  Castile.'' 

Knighthood    Was   in    Flower":    R.    H.    Davis.  SWITZERLAND:    H.   Jame\   "Dabr    UiK 

"The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn."  "  His  Bad  Angd,"  ler";  H.  B.  Fuller,  "Chatelaine  of  La  TVintti." 

"  In  the  Fog  " ;  Lloyd  Osbournc,  "  The  Adven-  CORSICA :  A.  C.  Gunter,  ■*  Mr.   Bamca  of 

turer";  F.  H.  Burnett,  "The  Lady  of  Quality,"  New  York." 

"The  Shuttle."  BELGIUM:    G.    B.    McCutcheon,     "(^sde 

Bath  ;   Booth   Tarkington,   "  Monsieur   Beau-  Craneycrow." 

caite";  Pyle.  HOLLAND:  M.  M.  I>odge,"Hai»BfiqlMr-; 

Derby-Stafforh:    Charles    Major,   "Dorothy  W.  D.  Howells,  "The  Kentons";  B.  E.  Stew*. 

Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,"                        '  son,  "  An  Affair  of  State." 

Westmoreland:  V.  Kester,  "John  o'  James-  GERMANY:    H.    W.    Long! 

town,"  rion  " ;    F.    M.    Crawford,  "  Gr 

West  England:  F.  H.  Burnett,  "Little  Lord  Cigarette    Maker's    Romance"; 

Faunlleroy."  "  The  Princess  Aline." 

Lancashike:     F.     H.     Burnett,     "Lass     o'  AUSTRIA :  F.  M.  Crawford, 

Lowrie's,"  "Haworths."  Prague." 

Surrey  :  F.  H.  Burnett,  "  A  Fair  Barbarian."  NORWAY :    H.   E.   Scudder, 

General:    Washington   Irving,   "The   Sketch  leys";  H.  H.  Boyesen,  " Gunnar 

Book."  "  Braeebridge  Hall " ;  Marion  Crawford,  kings  " ;  Paul  du  Chaitlu,  "  Ivar 

" The  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish ";  Anne  Warner,  DENMARK:    Paul    Harboe, 

"Seeing  England  with  Uncle  John";  Amelie  Magnus." 

Rives,  "Alhelwold";  Lloyd  Osboume,  "Baby  RUSSIA:  F.  M.  Crawford,  ' 

Bullet."  A.  C,  Gunter,  "  That  Frenchmai 

FRANCE.  Paris:  E.  A.  Poe,  "The  Murders  age.  "My  Official  Wife";  S.  C( 

of  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The  Purloined  Letter,"  maker  of  Moscow." 

"The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget";  B.  Tarking-  BALKANS:  G.  B.  McCutche( 

ton,  "  The   Beautiful  Lady  " ;  R.  W.   Chambers,  "  Beverly   of   Graustark  " ;   H.   1 

"The  Red  Republic";  T.   R.   Sullivan,  "Tom  Puppet   Crown";    R    D   Millet 

Sylvester";  B.  W.  Howard,  "Aulnay  Tower";  Goes   Fishing." 

G.   W.  Carryl,  "Zut  and  Other  Stories";   C.  TURKEY:    Lew   Wallace.  " 

Wells,  "Patty  in  Paris";  O.  Johnson.  "In  the  India":   F.   M.   Crawford,   "Ai 

Name  of  Liberty";  Julia  Magruder,  "The  Prin-  Paloff";  George  Ade,  "The  S 

cess  Sonia";  Bertha  Runkle,  "The  Helmet  of  Kenneth     Brown.     "The     Firs 

Navarre";  M.  R.  S,  Andrews,  "Vive  I'Emper-  Brander  Matthews,  "The  Last 

eur";    Weir    Mitchell,    "The    Adventures    of  GREECE':    R.    H.    Davis, 

Francois";  B.  E.  Stevenson,  "At  Odds  with  Aline";  Anna  B.  Dodd,  "On  tl 

the  R^ent"  Go«U.* 
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lasting  productivity ;  and  Nature  has  granted  an        The  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  inert,  averse  to  all 

at    least   provisionally    inexhaustible    supply    of  chemical   reaction,  but  it  is   not    as   had   as  its 

certain  necessary  mineral  substances.    There  re-  reputation.   Like  some  people,    it    is    roused  to 

mains   nitrogen,   that   element  which   the   plant  necessary    action    only     after     being     properly 

absolutely  needs   for  the  structure  of  the  pro-  warmed  up.     In  other  words,  it   reacts  only  at 

toplasm,  of  the  substance  that  in  every  cell  rep-  very  high  temperatures,  such  as   were  formerly 

resents  the  actual  seat  of  life.  not  obtainable  upon  an  industrial    scale.     One 

The  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  world  is,  in  oi   the    hottest   technical    constructions    is   the 

ihp  fiillp^f  ^priQP  ni  fhp  vvnnl     mpvhjiii«!fi*hlp  porcelam-kiln,   whose   working   temperature   is. 

the  tullest  sense  ot  the  uord,  inexHaustible,  roundly,  1500  degrees.    At  this  white  heat  there 

for   It   constitutes   four-fifths   of   the   atmos-  is  as  yet  no  noticeable  chemical  union  between 

pheric  air  which  envelops  the  earth.      Un-  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.     Only 

fortunately,   however,    plants    for    the   most  i"  ^^e  electric  fiaming^arc,  whose   heat   attains 

part  are  incapable  of  absorbing  and  utilizing  ^^J.llZ'^'^  '\?^\.^'J^Z'ifu^u   ^^'"^^"^t'O"  ^^ 

^.  .      K  ,       ,        .*^.         1-1    •  t"e  nitrogen, — its  union  with  the  oxygen, — take 

nitrogen  in  the  molecular  form  in  which  it  place.     The  product   of  this   process    is   nitric 

appears  in  the  atmosphere.    All  higher  plants  oxide,  a  gas  no  lon-ajer  at  all  inert  in  entering 

demand  the  nitrogen  requisite  for  their  exist-  '"^o  combinations,  absorbing  additional  oxygen 

ence  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  shape  ZZ.^\f  «'^t.r'f'"^Z  or^i''^''^"*^'    changing. 

,      .  /-«        •      1  •  r        •    •/  nnally,  it  water,  too,  be  present,  mto  nitric  acid, 

of  nitrates.     Certain   bacteria,— the  nitrify-  ^^hjch,  on  its  part,  is  capable  of  forming  nitrates 

fng  organisms  found  everywhere  in  the  soil,  in  conjunction  with  metals.    On  the  other  hand, 

— can,  it  is  true,  absorb  nitrogen  in  combina-  "'trie  oxide  is  very  sensitive  to  high  tempera- 

tion   with   hydrogen   as  ammonia,    they,   on  l^'flUf'i?  T'f  ^'%*^^^i^*''^*-^^^  k'7^'*^^"  n 

,    .  ■        *^  .       .     .  .     '         -  \     ,  in  which  It  IS  generated  be  retained  but  a  small 

their  part,  converting  it  into  nitrates.     And  fraction  of  a  second,  that  this  be  cooled  in  a 

putrefying  matter,  such  as  stable-manure,  is  like  short  space  of  time  to  a  degree  where  the 

valuable,  since,  again  by  the  aid  of  bacteria,  ^'^ide  will  not  again  be  disintegrated, 
the  nitrogen  it  contains  is  changed  into  am-        The   fact   itself  that  air   in   the   electric 

monia,  which  the  nitrifying  organisms  of  the  flaming-arc  yields  nitric  oxide  was  observed 

soil  convert  into  nitrates  that  serve  to  nour-  as   early  as   the   eighteenth   century.      The 

ish  the  higher  plants.    Thus  life  is  generated  nineteenth  century  was  unable  to  accomplish 

from  death  by  a  wonderful  process  wl^ich  w^e  anything  with  this  inheritance  from  the  in- 

term  the  cycle  of  nitrogen.  fancy  of  chemistry ;  it  remained  for  our  da|r 

But  this  c>Tle  can  only   reproduce  what  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  and  to  originate 

was  already  in  existence,  even  where  no  loss  means  for  producing  the  gas  on  a  great  scale 

is  involved  in  the  process.     An  increase  in  and    thus   turning   it   to   practical    account. 

the  productive  power  of  the  earth  is  con-  From  the  very  outset  the  saltpeter  problem 

ceivable  only  if  we  can  obtain  ammonia  or  has  been  vigorously  pursued,  and  everywhere 

nitrates  from  sources  that  have  nothing  in  a  feverish  energy  is  directed  to  its  solution. 
common    with   the   life   actually   flourishing       a  gigantic  failure  in  America  acted  only  as 

upon  our  globe.     This,   too,   is   fortunately  a  spur  to  new  efforts;   in  Switzerland,  South 

possible.  Germany,   Scandinavia,  eager  investigators  are 

Ammonia  is  retained  as  a  by-product  of  the  jLjy^^'^lu^j^"^  "'/?il"*r?  ^^?''^.^*  ^^?»^  **>« 

gas  industry  and  of  saggar,  and  we  obtain  salt-  J?fi,^''  ^^^*  ^^"'"^  *^^  ^^^^"'^  '"  ^™^"^  ""^ 
peter  from   South  America,  where  it  is  native 

to  the  soil.    None  of  these  sources  is.  however,        There  are  lands  endowed  by  nature  with 

inexhaustible,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chile  salt-  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  water-power,  and 

peter,  in  particular,  its  continued  supply  is  quite  1  ,  .  i,v«.io  »A»^*-^A  4.^  ^u^  A^^r^}^^^.^^  Jx 

doubiful.    It  would,  therefore,  be  ve^y  valuable  ^"^  /^"^^  ad^^d  to  the  development  of  cx- 

if  we  had  additional  sources  of  nitrogenous  food  tensive    and    varied  ^  industries.      These   are 

for  plants  at  our  command.  the  saltpeter  countries  of  the  future. 

The  question,  then,  is  directly  forced  upon        Norway,  especially,  is  such  a  region,  with  its 

us  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  unite  countless  waterfalls,  fed  by  the  p^reat  seas  of 

the  nitrogen  and  the  oxygen  which  lie  un-  ^^^vast  plateaus  which  rush  tumbling  down  into 

,  .      1^  .1    1       •  1    •     li?      ^  u     •      •  ^^'"d  gorges  and  find  their  way  to  the  plain. 

combined  side  by  side  in  the  atmospheric  air,  Recognizing  the  fact  that  his  country  is  the 

and  thus  create  a  really  inexhaustible  source  proper    place    to    manufacture    saltpeter,    the 

for  the  nitrates  which  are  so  indispensable  to  well-known     Norwegian     engineer,     S.     Eyde, 

the   carrying   out   of   intensive    agriculture.  ^'']}?^^^    ^]'^,  ^"^^cst    of    the    influential    ^d 

.^L .    .  1      .    ^1     1      .      f  ^1  J  ix     ^  judicious  industrial  leaders  of  the  central   Eu- 

l  his  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  saltpeter  ropean    manufacturing    nations.     French    and 

problem.    It  is  a  daring  one,  but  not  beyond  German   capital   flowed  willingly  to  the  great 

the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  the  beginnings  "ew  enterprises,  and  the  management   of  the 

of  its  realization  constitute  the  first  great  Baden  factory  did  not  hesitate  to  carnr  out  on 

^    ,    .    ,       1  .  ^     r  -.u     ^       -..•  ^u  sn  industrial  scale  on  Norwegian  sou  the  re- 

technical  achievement  of  the  twentieth  cen-  su^s  ^hi^h  they  had  arrived  at  in  their  Ubon- 

tury.  tories. 
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THE  NUTRITIVE    CAPACITY  OF  EGGS. 

\X7HEN  a  sick  man  complained  that  he  excite  the  intestinal  contractions  but  little.    The 

^^       had  been   forbidden   to  eat  anything  manner  of  cooking  an  egg  is  of  great  impor- 

k,.«.  -^«^    «.k«  ^«i«u««*-j  «u— ^'  ^    T?  tance.    An  immersion  in  boiling  water  one  mm- 

but  eggs,  the  celebrated  chemist,  Fremy,  an-  ^^^  barely  coagulates  the  outer  part  of  the  white; 

swered :        As  an  egg  is  a  chicken  in  process  a  two  minutes'  immersion  coagulates  the  exter- 

of  formation,  you  are  really  on  a  meat  diet."  nal  half,  and  three  minutes'   immersion  cooks 

The  egg  is  an  azoted  aliment  of  the  first  t^e.egg  all  through     An  egg  is  cooked  to  per- 

1  T^  •        -.  1^1'        ^    '^  J  lection  when  it  has  been  in  boiling  or  very  hot 

order.     It  is  not  a  complete  aliment;  it  does  water  three  minutes. 

not  contain  hydrocarbonated  substances,  but 

eaten  as  it  generally  is,  with  a  little  bread,  it        Martinet,   the  authority  on  eggs,   thinks 

is  a  general  aliment  of  perfect  digestibility,  that  the  water  should  be  salted  before  the 

In  an  informational  scientific  article  in  the  egg  is  put  in  it,  and  that  the  egg  should  be 

Annalesy  Henri  de  Parville  says:  Put  in  when  the  water  is  boiling.    He  advises 

The  normal  hen's  egg  weighs   sixty  grams,  ^/^ing  the  dish  containing  the  boiling  water 

Mfteen  large  eggs  represent  a  weight  of  about  ^^O"}  ^'^^  "^e  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  put  in,  and 

two  pounds.    Seventeen  medium  eggs  or  twenty  leaving   the   egg    in    it    for    three    minutes. 

small  ones  weigh  the  same.    The  weight  of  the  Cooked   in   that  way  the  egg  preserves  all 

shell   IS   12  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  the  ,,«/-«-i,^iie  oo«r^«.    „.k;i*»  ;«.   ;«   „-«,   i;^k«.   ^^j 

white  being  58  per  cent,  and  the  yolk  30  per  ^rctuous  savor,   w'hile  it  is  very  light  and 

cent.     The   constituent   albumens   of   the  yolk  digestible.     A  medium-sized  egg  should  be 

(especially  the  nucleins)  are  very  richly  phos-  put  in  boiling  w'ater  and  allowed  to  stand 

phorated.     So  it  may  be  said  that  the  tgg  is  a  two  and  a  half  minutes,  but  three  minutes 

Viet  tryoiic  rfprentlVStlUrT'a^s  ^f  K^   ^'^^"    'I  ^"^."^P-      ¥"'Z' 

of  albumen.    The  nutritive  power  of  an  egg  is  thinks  that  an  egg  thus  cooked  is  as  digestible 

equal  to  150  grams  of  condensed  milk,  but,  un-  as  a  raw  one. 
like  milk,  the  egg  contains  no  hydrocarbonated 

substances.  According  to  Voit  and  Balland,  The  raw  egg  misses  the  beneficial  action  of 
a  sixty-gram  egg  is  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  mastication;  the  stomachic  action  is  different. 
fifty  grams  of  meat.  From  the  economic  point  The  oroperly  boiled  egg  is  eaten ;  the  improperly 
of  view  the  cost  of  meat  and  eggs  is  the  same,  cooked  one  is  swallowed,  not  eaten.  Hard-boiled 
From  the  point  of  view  of  heat  production  a  eggs  remain  in  the  stomach  at  least  between 
gram  of  albumen  furnishes  four  calorics,  and  two  and  three  hours.  Dyspeptics  find  them 
a  gram  of  fat  furnishes  nine  calorics.  The  white  difficult  to  digest.  Munck  and  Ewald,  who  ex- 
of  an  egg  gives  sixty-two  calorics,  the  total  perimeuted  by  plunging  them  in  artificial  gas- 
^gg  eighty  calorics.  Generally  speaking,  eggs  trie  juice,  found  them  easier  to  digest  when  cut 
are  easily  and  quickly  digested.  The  mean  time-  in  thin  slices.  The  important  point  to  be  re- 
ef their  sojourn  in  the  stomach  is  from  one  membered  in  cooking  eggs  is  that  the  albumen 
hour  to  two  hours,  in  most  cases  the  minimum  should  not  be  coagulated.  Butter  and  oil  make 
time  required  by  food  in  traversing  the  stom-  eggs  less  digestible,  but  ^dd  to  their  nutritive 
ach.     Eggs   have  very  little   residue  and   they  power. 


RESTORATION  OF  LOST   PARTS  IN  ANIMALS. 

TpHE  custom  among  many  of  the  lower  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  account  of 

animals  of  replacing  portions  of  the  a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  JiflFer- 

body,  such  as  legs,  tails,  eyes,  or  heads,,  even,  ent  investigators  to  determine  the  possibili- 

that  may  become  lost  in  the  vicissitudes  of  ties  of  regeneration  in  various  kinds  of  ani- 

everyday  life,  by  the  effective  and  convenient  mals,  as  well  as  to  attempt  to  discover  some 

method   of  growing  new  ones,  has  excited  general  laws  governing  the  process. 

both  interest  and  admiration.    Such  a  stead-  Among  the  experiments  were  some  made 

fast  maintenance  of  the  corporeal  entity  in  upon  the  lungs  of  different  species  of  frogs 

spite  of  apparently  overwhelming  losses  com-  and  salamanders  to  find  out  if  the  organs 

mands  respect  in  itself,  but  there  is  a  fur-  could  be  regenerated  after  they  had  been  re- 

ther  interest  in  the  nature  of  the  process  of  moved.      The    results    were    positive    and 

rei^eneration, — why  certain  parts  can  be  re-  showed  that  the  lung$  can  be  replaced  after 

p:enerated  while  others  cannot,  or  why  the  either  partial  or  complete  removal. 

same  parts  can  be  restored  in  one  animal  and  It  has  been  said  that  internal  organs  do 

not  in  another,  with  many  other  questions.  not  regenerate  because,  sheltered  as  they  are 

The  last  number  of  Roux's  Archiv  fur  by  the  surrounding  organs,  they  are  less  liable 

Entu'tckelungsmechanik  der  Organismen  is  to  injury,  and  consequently  the  power  of 
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regeneration  has  been  lost   through   disuse;  somewhat   smaller    than    the     normal    size. 
but  the  experiments  prove  conclusively  that        River  crabs  had  their  antennas  wholly  or 

the  lungs,  at  least,  can  be  replaced,  and  they  partially  cut  off  and  their  cla^vs  caught  in 

suggest  a  different  explanation,  to  the  effect  such  a  way  that  they  threw  their   legs  off 

that   the   power  of   regeneration   varies   ac-  of  their  own   volition,   as   they    usually   do 

cording  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  a  young  when  trying  to  make  an  escape. 
animal    regenerating  lost   parts  more  easily        These  organs  are  usually  replaced   in  the 

than  an  old  one;  that  regeneration  also  de-  crab,  the  power  of  restoration   serving  as  a 

pends  upon  the  phylogenetic  age  of  the  ani-  great  safeguard  to  preserve  the  species  from 

mal,  and   upon  whether  the  organ   itself  is  utter  destruction  by  the  attacks  of   numer- 

simple  or  highly  specialized;  the  more  sim-  ous  enemies, 
pie  it  is  the  more  easily  replaced.  The  injuries  inflicted  in  the   experiments 

In  the  snail  a  pair  of  tentacles,  each  bear-  seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vital  ac- 
ing  an  eye,  serve  as  the  means  of  communi-  tivities  and  accelerated  the  rate  of  growth, 
cation  between  the  snail's  inner  conscious-  as  show^n  by  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
ness  and  the  external  world.  These  organs  of  moulting.  Occasionally  the  animal  out- 
were  restored,  eye  and  all,  within  throe  weeks  does  itself  in  the  matter  of  repairing  the  loss, 
after  total  or  partial  extirpation,  although  and  produces  an  over-developed  organ  in 
the  eye  was  not  perfect,  and  there  was  an  place  of  the  old  one. 

additional  band  of  visual  elements  extending        Hiere   seems    to   be   a    general,    primary 

from  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  tentacle.  power  of  regeneration  in  simple   organisms 

The   caudal   horn   of   the    silkworm    was  that  is  gradually  lost  by  animals  higher  up  in 

removed  from  young  larvae  only  three  days  the  scale,  and  the  loss  of  the  power   is  in 

old,  and  those  that  did  not  die  as  a  result  direct   proportion    to   the   increase    in 

of    the   operation    grew    new   caudal    horns  plexity  of  organization. 


THE  NEED  OF  LAW   REFORM   IN   ENGLAND. 

OUR  British  cousins  are  wont  from  time    Parliament,  or  people.    I  low  should  lawyers  but 


sler  Rfviciv,  they  will  do  well   to  set  their  people  by  the  nose,  and  a  pair  of  shears  to  fleece 

own  house  in  order.  them  withal. 

The  remarks  of  this  writer  dispel  some  il-  As  regards  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  the 
lusions  with  regard  to  English  law  and  law-  resident  in  the  British  Isles  is  said  to  be 
vers.  For  instance,  It  has  heen  generally  ^vorse  off  than  the  native  of  any  other  coun- 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  trv  in  western  Europe.  This  is  due  to  the 
the  British  citizen  that  no  man  was  so  low  fact  that  so  many  contradictory  decisions 
as  not  to  be  within  the  law's  protection;  but  jrovern  every  point  in  common  law, — dea- 
lt IS  pointed  out,  in  the  article  under  consid-  sions  which  derive  their  authority  from  their 
eration,  that  the  eminent  Bentham,  himself  antiquity  alone. 

a  student  of  law,  and  son  and  grandson  of  *    The  writer  in   the   Westminster  Review 

an  attorney,  held  that  directs  attention  to  the  gross  anomaly  that 

ninety-nine    men    or.t    of    a   lunulred    arc    thus  third  parties  to  a  contract,  however   impor- 

low.    I'Acry  man  i^  who  ha>^  not  fivo-and-twenty  tant  their  interests  are,  cannot  sue;  and  he 

v::^):::So;r:S^r^t.':;:^'S.  g'-  -  *«?»--  ,-t  conclusively  how  ai- 

of  justice.    1  say  chance,  rememhering  how  great  astrously  this  results  in  regard  to  the  making 

a  chance  it  is  that,  although  his  right  be  as  dear  of  wills.    If  a  careless  or  incompetent  lawyer 

as  the  sun  at  nomi,  he  loses  it  by  a  quibble.  And  makes  a  blunder  whereby  his  client,  the  bcnc- 

Ihis  IS  the  game  a  man  has  to  play  again  and  {{^i^^^   sustains  a  lo«;«;   the  latter  has  nrwiti'vMir 

again,  as  often  as  he  is  involved  in  a  dispute,  or  '^^^^^y'  sustains  a  loss,  the  latter  nas  positively 

suffers  an  injury.     Whence  comes  this?    I'>om  "^  redress,  and  the  ottender  goes  scot-free. 

extortion,  mr)nopoly,  useless  formalities,  law  gib-  A   recent  case  is  cited  to  illustrate  this  rc- 

berish.  and  law  taxes.     Half  the  law  is  called  markable  condition  of  the  law: 

statute   law,   and   is   made   by    Parliament.     The 

other  half  is  called  common  law,  and  is  made.—        A  will  was  drawn  up  by  an  eminent  firm  of 

how  do  you  think  ?    By  the  judges  without  King,  solicitors  and  brought  to  the  resid«ice  of  the 


testatrix  for  sign  at  i 
then  the  solicitor, 
quested  the  husbai 
beneficiaries  to  witr 
did;  as  second  wilni 

ficiary,  attested  the  signature  himself !    ...    is  fleeced  in  large  sums. 

The  solicitor's  attestation  invalidated  his  own        Qne  of  the  chief  causes  of  ridicule  in  the 
bequest,   and   the   husbands   that   of   the   wife,       j     ■   ■  ■         i    l     i  n  r 

who  has  consequently  suffered  a  grievous  loss    ^ministration  of  the  law,  as  well  as  ol  enor- 
wiihoui  possibihty  of  redress.  mous  expense  to  litigants,  is  the  number  of 

.  reversals  of  decisions;  and  this,  it  is  claimed 

Under  the  present  system  m   England  a    in  the  article  quoted,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
solicitor  may  not  address  the  court  in  an  im-    t|,at  in  England  the  judges  are  too  frequently 
portant  case.     He  must  employ  a  barrister,    raised   to  the  bench,  not   for  their  judicial 
and  if  the  1 
should  he  s. 
th 


Another  ; 
and  one  th^ 
is  the  numl 
opinions  on 
the  knowled 

As  regarc 
fession  then' 
a  high  tribii 
makes  the  s 
tice  of  the  la 
effect  on  m 
indeed,  will 
but  the  high 
years  2oo  sc 
roll,  and  it  i 


TN  the  mo 

*  and  en 
nilministrati 
unique  posit 
having  to  e 
ready  owns 
portion  to 
are  very  cor 
possibilities 
On  the  ofh( 
neglected,  i 
until  their  c 

fectly  new  ; 
all  the  wor! 
gal   is  not  s 

velopment  o 
these  col  on  it 
A  periodi 
the  title  of 
the  questior 
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Precautions  should  be  taken  also  against  fires  and  financially.    The   accumulation  of  ever-in- 

gettin^  into  the  forests  of  valuable  wood.    A  creasing  deficits  and  the  absorption  of  all  the 

campaign  against  malarial  fever  should  be  insti-  resources  in  useless  military  operations  seem  to 

tuted,  by  means  of  drainage,  crude  petroleum,  be  the  main  causes  of  the   trouble,  which  has 

and    other    well-known    preventatives   of   mos-  for  result  the  paralyzing   of    what   commcraal 

quitoes,  which  are  a  great  pest  in  Timor     They  activity  there  was  before,  and  the  suspension  of 

are,  however,  the  only      wild  animals      to  be  jjuch   important  undertakings    as    the  constrac- 

feared.    The  native  horses  have  excellent  quali-  tion   of   new    railways.     The    deficits    have  in- 

ties,  and  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  both  buf-  creased  steadily  for  five  or  six  years,  until  tbcj 

faloes  and  oxen.    The  flora  is  rich  and  varied,  are    now    actually   more    than    half    the    total 

and  the  climate  is  such  that  the  introduction  of  income    of    the    colony.     Portugal    em    Africa 

coffee,  coc9a,  and  cotton  would  be  highly  profit-  says  vehemently  that  it  is  impossible  to  remedy 

able.    Grains  of  gold  are  found  in  the  rivers  this  state  of  things  by  imposing  higher  rates  on 

and  there  is  copper  in  the  mountains    as  well  the  taxpayers  of  Angola,  who  are  already  stag- 

as  both  iron   and  tin.    As  an  example  of  the  gering  under  more  than  they  can   carry.    The 

utter  neglect  of  the  natural  resources  of   1  imor  real   remedy   is   to  cut   down    the    extravagant 

It  IS  stated  that   there  are  large  quantities   of  military  operations,  which  at  present  cost  more 

pearl-bearing   oysters    in    the   waters   near   the  than   half   the   income  of   Angola,    and    to  or- 

island    but  that  these  are,  for  what  reason  no-  ganize  the  business  administration  of  the  prov- 

body  knows,  never  fished     All  along  the  coast  ince  on  a  less  lavish  base  than  that  now  occu- 

there  is  an  abundance  of  crude  petroleum  and  pied  by  it,  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  a 

natural  gas,  the  latter  being  used  by  the  natives  colony  which  has  yet  to  make  its  fortune,  like 

•for   illumination.     In    short,    with    only   a   little  Angola, 
care  and  judicious  development  there  seems  to 

be  no  reason  why  Timor  should  not  be  to  For-  The  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  State 

tugal  what  Java  is  to  Holland.                        ^  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  Portugal's  pro- 

Although  the  brightness  of  this  picture  lies  found  indifference  to  her  colonies.     She  docs 

entirely  in  the  future,  it  seems  very  bright  not  realize  that  they  could  become  of  great 

indeed  compared  with  the  disheartened  com-  value  to  her.    "  In  vain  is  it  pointed  out  that 

plaint  of  maladministration  in  Angola,  which  well-administered  colonies  of  other   nations 

fills  another  article.  are  always  profitable  to  the  mother  country. 

It  seems  that  this  rich  African  colony  is  pass-  Portugal  remains  convinced  that  hcrs  arc  a 

ing  through  a  serious  crisis,  both  economically  burden  and  nothing  else  to  her." 


STATE   INTERVENTION  IN  LABOR  WARS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Dooley  was  discussing  the  an  ultimatum;  and  it  becomes  impossible  for  a 
strike  question  with  his  friend  Hen-  few  days  to  bury  the  dead     ...    Ethically 
1       1   /!                  1    J    -.u  -.   1  u            J  considered,  the  right  to  strike  is  a  nght  to  in- 
nessey   the   latter   remarked   that  labor  and  jure  and  perhaps  destroy  the  entire  productive- 
capital    *  ought    to    get    together.           How  ness  and  happiness  of  people  whose  claims  to 
cud  they  get  anny  closer  together  thin  their  consideration  should  not  be  ignored. 
prisint    clinch  ? "    answered    Mr.     Dooley.  Thus  writes  Mr.  Waldo  L.  Cook  in  the 
**  They're  so  close  together  now  that  those  International  Journal  of  Ethics^  under  the 
that   ar-re   between   thim   ar-re  crushed    to  heading  "  Wars  and   Labor  Wars.'*     Mr. 
death."    It  is  the  neutrals  in  labor  warfare,  Cook  designates  strikes  by  the  term  "  labor 
— "  those  that  ar-re  between  thim,"  in  Mr.  wars,"  for,  as  he  says,  war  has  been  defined 
Dooley *s  phraseology, — who  are  subjected  to  as  **  a  collision  of  interests  "  and  "  the  state 
all  the  inconveniences  of  the  cessation  of  in-  of  those  contending  by  force  " ;  and  strikes 
dustry,  and,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  cost  are  that  and  nothing  else, 
of  it  is  often  made  a  charge  upon  them  in  the  The  state,  in  legalizing  strikes,  virtually 
higher  prices  of  goods  and  services.  recognized  the  industrial  classes  as  belliger* 

A  trolley  strike  comes  on:  the  public  walks.  ^"^^»  ^"^  Mr.  Cook  throughout  his  article 

The  telegraphers  walk  out ;  all  commercial  trans-  shows  the  parallels  and  differences  between 

actions,  the  dissemination  of  news  and  intelli-  wars   and    labor   wars.      War   itself   as   an 

gence,  are  paralyzed     The  garbage  collectors  in  gn^ient  right  "has  come  down  to  us  widl 

a  great  city  cease  their  rounds:  a  vast  commu-  .  ^        ^.                   ^  lm-               i        *-*      ■« 

nity  is  instantly  threatened  with  epidemics  of  aristocratic      respectability      and      romantic 

disease   from  the  filthy  conditions  that  every-  glamor     ;  but  the  labor  war    '  represents  a 

where  arise.    .    .    .    The  great  anthracite  coal  very  recent  ascent  from  the  pit  of  industrial 

mdustry  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  a  strike  of  the  slavery."     Not  until  1 795  could  an  Endish 

miners;    millions   of   people   spend   the    winter  ,  -^        ,       „           i           t_        ^  •«        ,T. 

shivering  over  foul  oil-stoves  and  treacherous  workman   legally  seek  work  outeide  of  his 

gas-heaters.    The  associated  cab-drivers  present  own  parish;  and  down  to  1779  in  Scotland 
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miners  were  literally  sold  as  part  of  the 
plant.  In  the  nineteenth  century  some  Phil- 
adelphia shoemakers  who  compelled  others  to 
quit  work  in  order  to  secure  higher  wages 
wett  convicted  of  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

In  war  physical  violence  is  resorted  to 
with  full  legal  sanction ;  in  labor  wars  physi- 
cal violence  in  any  form  is  legally  prohibited, 
and  strikers  are  even  restricted  in  the  use  of 
boycotts,  threats,  intimidation,  and  so  forth. 

The  law  having  placed  strikers  in  a  legal 
belligerent  status,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  under  the  most  tremendous  incentive  to 
resort  to  violent  methods  to  attain  their  ends. 

The  lempta'.ions  to  strikers  may  be  appre- 
cialcd  ihc  more  easily  if  we  consider  the  lynch- 
ing of  negroes  and  homicide  under  the  sanction 
of  ihc  nnwrilttn  law.  ...  If  good  citizens 
can  approve  of  l)nchings,  if  judges  and  govern- 
ors can  piiliiidy  apfilaud  murders  in  defense  of 
n  woman's  hunor,  if  the  average  moral  senti- 
ment of  great  civilized  nations  can  glory  in  the 
organized  massacres  of  the  battlefield,  why 
should  any  one  be  surprised  to  find  whole  bat- 
talions of  strikers  who  sincerely  regard  violent 
acts  in  labor  wars  as  justiliable  measures? 

Pursuing  the  parallel  between  wars  and 
labor  wars>  Mr.  Cook  points  m  the  iart  that 
the   nations,    in    deferenci 
conceptions,  have  for  ccni 

restrictions  upon  the  mi 
contending  forces.  "The 
ents  have  been  steadily  c 
rowed,  while  the  rights  o 
rights  of  humanity  have  s 


All  this  was  in  response  to  the  im- 
perative demands  of  civilization.  By  anal- 
ogy, what  the  international  conscience  and 
neutral  interests  have  done  in  the  regulation 
of  armies  and  navies  the  state  should  do  for 
the  regulation  of  labor  wars. 

The  community  as  a  whole  may  step  i 
tween  industrial  belligerents  and  requin 
restrictions  upon  their  respective  rights  as  me 
interests  of  society  seem  to  dictate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  restric- 
tive process  should  go,  except  tc  point  out  thai, 
of  course,  labor's  power  of  self -protect  ion  must 
be  preserved,  in  so  far  as  such  power  may  be 
necessary  under  the  wage  system  to  prevent  la- 
bor from  sliding  back  into  its  old-time  condition 
of  semi -slavery. 

Protected  as  it  is  by  universal  suffrage, 
labor  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  the  state 
intervenes  to  restrict  labor  wars  within  limits 
which  society  can  tolerate  without  injury  to 
its  moral  and  economic  ini 


How  far  the  courts  should  go  in  applying  to 
strikes  and  bojrcotts  the  arbitrary  judicial  power 
of  injunction  is  a  grave  question ;  more  promis- 
ing is  the  tendency  toward  arbitration  and  the 
compulsory  investigation  of  industrial  disputes. 
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THE  USE  OF  SPECULATION. 

DILLS   are  pending  in   State   legislatures  tion  is  the  opinion  of  disinterested  students. 

and    in    the    Congress    at    Washington  Their  reasoning  should   interest  even   those 

which,  if  enforced,  would  practically  extin-  who  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  sub- 

guish    speculation    as    it    exists    on    the   ex-  ject. 

changes  to-day.  shifting  thb  risk. 

1  hese  bills  reflect  the  theories  ot  specula- 
tion  held   by  two   classes  of   people.     The        The  great  use  of  speculation   lies  in  the 

first  class  think  "  easy  money  "  can  be  made  opportunity  it  offers  many  investors  and  men 

in  odd  moments  by  speculating.     Many  of  in  commercial  pursuits  to  shift  their  risks. 

them  keep  trying  to  win;  most  of  them  lose.  Henry  Crosby  Emery,  professor  of  poh'tical 

The  second  class,  appalled  at  the  financial  economy  in  Yale  University,  discusses  this  in 

and  moral  disasters  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  Journal  of  Accountancy. 
recruited  partially  from  it,  declare  that  specu-        He   explains   the   essential    difference  bc- 

lation  Is  "gambling."     They  want  It  wiped  tween  gambling  and  speculation.     The  first 

off  the  face  of  the  earth.  is  the  betting  of  money  upon  a  risk  artificially 

To  judge  from  letters  received  by  the  pub-  created;  the  second  is  the  assumption  of  a 

Ushers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  each  class  risk   inevitable   to   the  conduct   of    modem 

is   numerous   and    includes   many   men    and  business. 

women  of  intelligence  and   sincerity.     Per-        Somebody  must  take  that  risk.     It  is  better 

haps,  indeed,  these  two  views  represent  the  for  the  conservative  merchant  or  producer 

opinions  of  most  Americans  who  have  not  or  consumer  or  investor  that  the  professional 

come  in  direct  contact  with  speculation,  and  speculator  should  take  it.     Though  the  lat- 

of  many  who  have.     Little  educational  mat-  ter's  profit  be  sometimes  large,  nevertheless 

ter  for  the  public  at  large  has  been  written  it  will  have  been  earned, 
on  this  subject.     It  offers  one  of  the  most  e,,^«^  o.t^o    .^t,x  .,.»^,»» 

j|.^  j.        \       y    n  w      i         J-  SHORT    SALES   AND    MARGINS. 

delicate  and   involved   fields   for   discussion. 

But  a  brief  examination  will  show  clearly        Precisely  how  the  speculator  carries  other 

that  the  two  common  beliefs  mentioned  above  people's  risks  appears  from  an  examination 

should  be  much  modified.  of  his  main  methods — selling  "  short  "  and 

In  the  first  place,  the  professional  specu-  trading  on  a  "  margin."    When  a  speculator 

lator's  profits  are  not  "  easy  "  by  any  means,  believes  that  a  stock  or  commodity  is  going  to 

Profound   study,   brilliant  shrewdness,   con-  drop  in  price,  he  can  sell  it  "short"  for  future 

stant  application,  and  adequate  financial  back-  delivery.     Thus   he  contracts  to   deliver  a 

Ing  are  usually  possessed  or  commanded  by  certain  quantity  of  it,  to  a  certain  buyer^ 

those  who  profit  through  the  use  of  the  ma-  hoping  to  buy  the  actual  article  later  on  at 

chinery  of  speculation.    And  when  the  aver-  a  lower  price  in  completion  of  his  contract. 

age  man,  who  cannot  combine  the  necessary  When  the  speculator  believes  that  a  stock 

knowledge,  ability,  opportunit}'  and  means,  or  commodity  is  going  to  rise  in  price,  he 

attempts  to  pervert  this  machinery  to  his  own  can  buy  a  quantity  of  it  on  a  "margin"  or 

profit,  he  may  be  expected  to  lose  his  money,  installment,   thus  paying  only  a  portion  of 

The  widespread  damage  of  this  error  will  be  the  price,  perhaps  as  little  as  lo  per  cent. 

described  in  another  article,  entitled  "  The  In  this  way  a  given  amount  of  capital 

Abuse  of  Speculation."  ables  the  speculator  to  handle  ten  times 

In    the    second    place,    the    professional  large  a  volume  of  business.     The   "short" 

speculator's     business     cannot     be     termed  seller  likewise  may  have  deposited  only  a  por- 

"gambling."    It  performs  a  unique   service  tion  of  the  value  of  the  article  which  he  hais 

to  conservative  business  men  and  investors,  sold  short. 

Without  question  it  brings  grave  evils  in  its  At  these  two  operations  the  pending  Icgu- 
train.  But  that  even  worse  evils  would  fol-  lation  is  largely  aimed.  To  cripple  or  pro- 
low  upon  the  entire  suppression  of  specula-  hibit  them  w^ould  be  practically  to  suppn 


Mi 


"  free  "  speculation 
But  certainly  thei 

wrong   in   selling  " 

"margin."      A   contractor    who    engages    to  the  consumer  profit  through  the  free  specu- 

build  a  house  at  a  certain  price  may  often  lation   of  the  cotton,    wheat,    produce,   and 

be  selling  that  house  "short"  for  future  de-  other  commodity  markets,  so  the  permanent 

livery.     A  merchant  who  borrows  money  on  investor  benefits  by  the  free  speculation  on 

a  bill  of  goods  which  he  hopes  to  retail  at  the  stock  and   bond   exchanges.     Professor 

a  higher  price  than  it  cost  him  is  certainly  Emery  writes: 

trading  on  a  "margin  "  Many  well-informed  u  ,here  were  no  organized  market  for  se- 

people  think  that  such  operations  on  the  ex-  curities  in  which  men  were  constantly  buying 

changes    bring   disaster    only    through    their  and  selling,  in  the  effort  lo  take  every  advantage 

perversion.    Certainly,  without  them  and  the  °^  ^^^  fl"«uations,  many  men  would  have  to 

I                 1     ■           L-  L     L            1             -LI  make  a  large  part  of  their  investments  m  eom- 

free  speculation  which   they  make  possible,  pj^te  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise 

the  conservative  man  in  many  a  line  of  busi-  m  which  they  were  investing.    It  may  be  said 

ness  would  lose  the  chance  to  shift  his  risk  t''^'^  '■^^y  ""^  "'■^  to-day,  which  is  true  enough 

to  some  sneculator  '"         sense  that  the  average  small  investor  in 

^                '  railroad  or  industrial   securities  knows  nothing 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  MILLER  AND  THE  FARMER,  ^bout  the  business,  or  the  possibilities  of  divi- 
dends, Irom  any  knowledge  oi  his  own.     What 

Take,  for  instance,  a  miller:  "  In  the  old  he  does  know,  however,  is  that  a  large  body  of 

days,"  says  Professor  Emery,  "he  bdught  his    '''""^  ^"**  .^^^P?**'^  "'?'{■  °"  '.''?  '°°';''"'   *^' 
/   '  I      !_■     a  I     ,  ,,    ■  any    change   m    industrial    conditions,    have   by 

wheat,   made   his   flour,   and   then   sold   it  at    their    purchases    and    sales    registered    a    price 
such  a  profit  as  he  might  secure.     This  was    which  represents  the  market  opinion  as  to  the 
a  very  risky  business,  since  the  price  of  wheat    ^^'^^  »*  '.'•^t  security.    He  therefore  can  buy  it 
might  rise 
the  time  i 
flour.     T. 
merchants 
risks  by  n: 
the  specul 
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frightening  the  timid  investors  out,  and  en-  is  in  favor  of  those  who  believe  that  specula- 

abling  themselves  to  secure  control  of  a  prop-  tion  tends  to  lessen  the   extremes  of  varii- 

erty  at  a  low  price.    And  many  sudden  price-  tion.** 

rises    have    been    engineered     in    worthless  ^       .  ,      ,                               ^      . 

stocks   to  attract  public  buying.      But  both  Certainly  the  worst  cases   of  highly  inflated 

X   X       J            T         1      Tu      •        *    »  values,  as  also  of  complete  collapses,  have  come 

species   ot   traud   are   largely   the    investor  s  •     .1,  '  ^^^^  ^r  e^^,-;*:-^»  «^4.   il-.i/  :-   ^«  *x^ 

*^      f     ,        .         11      XT  -1               111^  *"   ^"*^  ^^^^  ^*  securities  not   dealt    in  on  the 

own  fault,  after  all.     Neither  would  be  pos-  stock   Exchange.     In  this  connection   valuable 

sible  on  a  large  scale  if  he  would  inquire  as  testimony  comes   from  Germany.      The  act  of 

closely  as  possible  into  the  earning  power  be-  1896  forbade' all  sales  for  future  delivery  in  the 

hind  what  he  is  buying, — instead  of  giving  matter  of  mining  and  industrial  securities.    The 

way  to  emotions  of   fear  or  excited    greed,  government  itself,  In  its  explanation  of  the  bill 

Moreover,  it  seems  difficult  to  prove  that  introduced  last  November  to  repeal  this  prohibi- 

^     1            •     1   ..*               1  1        *  u             «  •  tion,  stated  as  their  reason  for  doinflr  so  the  fact 

such  man.pulation  would  not  be  worse  in  a  j,,^^  „„,  ^,„,„v„v,v,„  had  entirely  failed  in  its  pnr- 

hmitcd    than    in   a    free   market.      Professor  f,„s(,  „„j  had  led  to  even  more  speculative  iue- 

Emery  finds  that  "on  the  whole  tlie  argument  tualions  than  had  occurred  before. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  SPECULATION. 


P 


RESIDENT  ROOSEVF^LT  and  Gov-       The  scope  of  such  operations  is  too  nar- 

crnor   Hughes  of   New   ^'ork  have   re-  row.    With  $10,000  total  capital,  no  sensible 

quested  their  respective  legislative  bodies  for  man  would  think  of  "writing*'  a  $IO,000  in- 

commissions  to  report  on  speculative  abuses,  surance  policy  on  the  life  of  a  friend.     He 

It  is  probable  that  these  servants  of  the  pub-  would  see  clearly  the  difference  between  his 

lie  will  be  able  to  find  no  abuses  of  specula-  position  in  doing  so  and  that  of  a  life  insur- 

tion  as  grave  as  those  brought  about  by  the  ance  company  with  millions  of  capital  and  an 

public  itself.  enormous  business,  enabling  the  company  to 

The  very  farnier,  merchant,  or  investor  average  the  risk  on  his  friend's  life  along 

who  profits  by  leg-itimate  use  of  the  machin-  with  thousands  of  similar  policies. 
er>'   of   speculation    usually   comes    to    grief        Yet   our  would-be  speculator   will   often 

when  he  perverts  it — when  he  employs  the  put  his  entire  capital  up  on  a  single  "rnk" 

exchanges,  not  in  order  to  shift  his  own  risks,  in  stocks  or  wheat  or  cotton.    What  wonder 

and  thereby  stick  closer  to  his  own  business,  that  he  and  a  multitude  like  him  arc  wiped 

but  in  order  to  assume  the  risks  of  other  off    the    financial    map    every   year    by    the 

people.  wealthy  mei?  whose  risks  are  averaged  be^ 

It  is  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  of  tween  scores  and  hundreds  of  different  propo- 

conservative  hankers,  journalists,  and  others  sitions! 

who  have  disinterestedly  observed  Wall  Street  increasing  the  margin. 

for  many   \'cars,   that   the   average   outsider 

who  speculates  on  a  margin  may  be  counted       One  of  the  most  promising  measures  sug- 

on  to  lose.    The  larger  his  winnings  at  first,  gested  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  speculation 

the  heavier  his  net  final  loss  will  probably  be.  concerns  the  size  of  margin.     In  many  cases 

Such  a  result  seems  perfectly  just.     Here  this  deposit  with  the  broker  represents  most 

is  an  amateur  working  "part  time**  at  the  or    all    of    the    customer's    cash    resources. 

most  strenuous  business  on  earth,  in  compe-  When  the  broker  offers  the  customer  credit 

tition  with  men  who  keep  scheming  over  it  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  times 

nights  and   Sundays.     Even   if  they  possess  the  amount  of  this  margin,  the  danger  to 

no  greater  acumen  or  financial  resources,  their  the  man  of  speculative  temperament  is  cvi- 

chances  are  evidently  greater  than  the  out-  dent, 
sider's.  Here  enters  a  phase  of  human  psycholofy 

Hut  most  of  the  amateur  speculators  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the 

far  from  possessing  ability  and  money  equal  habits  of  gamblers.    The  man  who  is  taking 

to  their  opponents'.     The  man  or  woman  risks  so  far  beyond  his  knowledge,  ability,  or 

with  $5000  or  $10,000  to  spare,  engaged  in  cash  resources  cannot  be  called  a  ^>eculator. 

affairs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Wall  The    effect   upon    himself    is   the   effect   of 

Street,   has   practically   no  chance   "  in   the  gambling.    The  more  he  wins,  the  more  fn- 

market."  cinating  becomes  the  game  which  he  pligps. 


"There  are  some  methods  in 

:  now  exists  in  Wall  Street 

I,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 

protect  to  any  extent  against 


He  increases  his  stat 

gin.    Every  time  this 

danger  of  loss  by  some  merely  temporary  flue-    Evening  Post: 

tuation    of    the  market,    in    addition   to   the    speculation  as 

danger  he  always  runs  that  he  has  guessed    which  need  r 

wrong  concerning  its  permanent  movement,    legislation  can 

There  can  be  only  one  end  to  this  sort  of    such  methods." 

thing — the  gambler's  financial  crash.     .  The  effort  made  in  Germany  to  improve 

This  danger  would  be  lessened  if  the  uni-   speculative  conditions  by  law,  which  proved 

versa!  rule  were  adopte-' *■"-  ■ -  ^— '"—    :-"-t.,.j-j  ,.,  ,,«™„.  .„  i:™:.  _». 

tant  exchanges  that  no  i 
cepted  for  the  purchase 
for  less  than  (let  us  say 
total  face  value.  In  oth 
would  be  extending  en 
only  to  the  extent  of  f 
cash  in  hand. 

The  common  sense  an 
a  rule  is  emphasized  by 
conservative  and  old-e; 
houses  follow  out  exactlj 
firms  will  not  buy  sec 
stranger,  except  for  cash 
a  new  customer  has  been 
and  has  demonstrated  t 
sufficient  to  warrant  hi 
tent  of  TOO  shares  or  lo 
may  be,  he  is  requested 
the  broker's  office  a  marj 
sometimes  as  much  as  3c 

REFORM    FROM 

Whether  legislation  c 
ing  these  or  other  reft 


EXTRA  : 

lyi'ANY  investors  are 
higher  income,  bi 
bonds  containing  unne 
good  example  is  furnisl 
with  rail  road -equipment 

The  three  qualities  I 
price  of  a  bond  are:  its 
time  before  it  is  due,  an 
which  it  may  be  sold, 
these  qualities  are  preser 
bond  sells  for  a  high  pi 
not  over  4  per  cent.  Si 
as  good  as  money.  Tl 
price  which  returns  the 
more  than  the  pure  ii 
money  itself. 

Now,  regarding  the  fi 
of  principal, — the  averaj 
VIEW  OF  Reviews  shou 
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Lee  Scovil  writes :  "  The  statement  emanates  The  means  by  which  these  provisions  nt 

from  reliable  sources  that  a  careful  search  carried  out  arc  thus  described  by  "Fin» 

has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  case  of  loss  to  cier,"    in    the    North     American    Retntv:: 

the  holders  of  such  securities,  either  as  to  **  The  road  will  usually  pay  to  the  company 

interest  or  principal.     Other  recognized  au-  manufacturing  the  equipment  from  lo  to  25 

thorities  claim  that  during  the  depression  of  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  it  issues  its  note. 

1893  and  1894,  when  railroads  aggregating  secured  by  the  equipment,  for  the  balance  of 

98,000  miles  went  into  the  hands  of  receiv-  the  purchase  price." 

ers,  the  outstanding  equipment  obligations,  The  title  to  the  equipment  is  usually  hdd  by  a 

amounting    to    approximately    $60,000,000,  trust  company  as  trustee   for  the  note-holdos 

were  paid  in  full,  except  that,  in  some  few  The  indenture  under  whfch  the  notes  arc  issued 

Vij           .         -^uj                  X  provides  that  the  road  which  puts  out  the  notes 

cases,  holders  ot  equipment  bonds  were  of-  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^e  equipment;  but  that  a  brass  plate 

fered  in  exchange  securities  which  afterward  shall  be  conspicuously  placed   on  eadi  car  or 

sold  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  original  cost  to  locomotive  stating  that  the  trust  company  is  the 

them   of   their   equipment   bonds.      On   the  P^ner     As  long  as  the  road  promptfy,  pays  the 

,       ,       ,            ^   i^y     r    ^         ^          u     J  interest  on  the  notes,  as  well  as  the  pnnapal  of 
other  hand,  many  of  the  hrst-mortgage  bond  t^^  ^^^^  ^hi^h  fall  due  every  year,  ft  may  con- 
issues  of  the  same  railroads  were  reduced  in  tinue  to  use  the  equipment    The  road  must  ftir- 
interest  rate  or  value."  ther  keep  the  equipment  insured  and  in  good  re- 
pair.   It  must  replace  any  of  the  rolling-stod 
SECURITY  THAT  IS  DEFINITE.  destroyed.    Although  a  certain  proportion  of  the 

issue  IS  paid  off  annually,  all  of  the  eqaipmait 

The  striking  features  of  strength  with  usually,  remains  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  im- 
railroad-equipment  bonds  are  as  follows:  matured  notes.  Wulc  the  roUinfir-stodc  wiU  de- 
I  11.  j-^1-  'rrj  preciate  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  die 
they  are  secured  by  a  direct  lien  on  specified  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  outstanding  against  Uis  coo- 
engines  and  cars,  which  a  railroad  has  got  stantly  decreasing,  and,  if  the  issue  u  properly 
to  have  to  do  business ;  and  they  must  be  protected,  the  value  of  the  equipment  is  always 
paid  off  in  installments,  so  much  every  year,  ^'^  «^«ss  of  the  amount  of  notes  unredeemed. 
out  of  the  direct  earnings  of  the  railroad,  Before  purchasing  an  equipment  note,  the 
before  any  stock  dividends  can  be  paid.  investor  should  mskt  absolutely  sure  that  he 

Now  compare  the  position  of  the  holder  does  not  need  the  qualities  of  long  tim^t  and 

of  an  equipment  bond  with  that  of  a  holder  marketability  which  these  notes  1#rk«     But  if 

of  the   ordinary  "  mortgage  "   bond.     The  he  is  confident  that  he  will  need  his  moocf 

latter  would  seem  to  have  a  powerful  claim  again  within  two  or  five  or  ten  yean,  as  the 

upon   the  railroad   through   his   direct  lien  case  may  be,  and  if  his  circuoostanoes  ait 

upon  its  franchises,  right  of  way,  track,  real  such   that  he   is   prepared   for   some   ddaj 

estate,  buildings,  etc.    All  this,  however,  may  should  he  unexpectedly  wish  to  market  his 

be   rather  tremendous  and  vague.     In   re-  bonds  in  the  meanwhile,  then   there  b  no 

ceiverships,  the  courts  find  it  no  simple  mat-  reason  why  he  should  not  consult  with  his 

ter  to  determine  how  much  should  be  ap-  bankers,  discover  just  the  kind  of  equipment 

portioned   to    the   "  first-mortgage "    bonds,  bond  he  needs,  and  reap  his  reward  of  a 

how  much  to  the  "second,"  "third,"  "re-  higher  rate  of  income, 

funding,"  "  consolidated,"  etc.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all 

But  "  equipment "  is  something  definite,  such  securities  are  "  slow  sellers."     Bonds 

The    holder    of   a   $iCJO    equipment   bond  from  some  of  the  larger  issues, — those  rf 

knows  that  he  actually  owns  one  of  a  certain  $5,ooo,cxx)  or  $10,000,000  or   moie^-sic 

lot  of  cabooses,  or  about  one-fifth  of  one  of  a  handled  every  day  on  the  "  Street,"  altfaou^ 

certain  number  of  baggage  cars,  or  one-six-  few  are  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange.     Bat 

teenth  of  one  of  a  certain  lot  of  freight  loco-  the  specially  high  rates  of  interest  are  found 

motives,   which  car  or  locomotive  remains  with    the   smaller   issues,   covering    perluqa 

pledged  with  a  trustee  until  the  railroad  has  $1,000,000  or  less.     To  find  a  buyer  at  a 

paid  off  the  last  installment  of  the  issue  of  satisfactory  price  for  such  bonds,  of  oounc^ 

which  his  $1000  bond  is  a  part.           -  may  take  some  time. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

'U  liave  botli  written  the  historj 

country  and  made  yourself  a  pa 

Thus  wrote RobertC.WinthroptoGeorge 
Bancroft  on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  This  terse  sum- 
mary o(  Bancroft's  career  was  eminently  truthful. 
America  has  never  had  an  historian  who  took 
so  active  and  consequential  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs as  did  Bancroft.  The  two-volume  biog- 
raphy by  M.  A.  DcWolfe  Howe  (Scribners), 
which  comes  from  the  press  after  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years  since  the  historian's  death,  is  full 
of  instances  of  the  valuable  public  service  that 
Bancroft  rendered  in  his  long  [iie.  By  way  of 
recalling  a  few  landmarks  in  that  remarkable  ca- 
reer we  may  note  that  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  took  place  while  Bancroft  was  a  student 
at  Harvard,  that  he  was  Polk's  Secretarj"  of  the 
Navy  during  our  brief  war  with  Mexico,  that 
Lincoln  made  him  a  confidential  adviser  in  our 
Civil  War,  and  that  as  American  Minister  at 
Berlin  Bancroft  witnessed  the  achievement  of 
Coniian  unity  and  the  Franco- Prussian  War. 
The  service  tor  which  he  probably  will  be  long- 
est remeniiiercd  was  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Slates  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
during  his  administration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, No  American  ever  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inHucntial  and  interesting  friends,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  comprising  even  the  second 
and  third  generations.  As  a  student  in  Germany, 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Bancroft  was  the  friend  of  Goethe,  and  when 

he  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1801,  he     ,„,,.       „,,,       j  ,  „      „  ^       ,    . 
was   Ihe  o..e  private   citizen   who  VankeT  with      "^^o^a  "  Llft^  «"d  letters      have  Ja«  app.Errt.) 
the   highest   officials   of  the   Government   in   all 

pu))1ic  functions  and  was  known  and  respected  tainly  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
by  statesmen  of  high  and  low  degree  of  all  po-  West  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lilical  faiths.  His  "  Life  and  Letters  "  give  in-  and  his  representation  of  the  times  and  the  man- 
leresting   revelations  of  all  the  prominent  per-    ners  is,  we  believe,  faithful. 

sonalitics  with  whom  at  one  time  or  another  he  We  now  have  the  authorized  biography  of 
l:ad  come  in  contact.  John  Sherman, — that  is  to  say,  the  work  for 

An  excellent  study  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has  which  provision  was  made  in  Mr.  Sherman's 
come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Allen  Johnson,  of  will, — prepared  by  ex-Congressman  Winfield  S. 
Bowdoin  College  (Macmillan).  To  the  few  liv-  Kerr,  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  District  (Boston: 
insc  contemporaries  of  Douglas  in  the  days  of  Sherman,  French  &  Co.).  The  American  public 
■  his  prime  it  inu^t  seem  a  strange  commentary  on  is  now  in  possession  of  virtually  all  the  details  in 
the  uncertainties  of  American  politics  that  a  man  the  life  of  this'eminent  statesman  which  can  be 
of  his  prominence  should  to-day  be  remem-  regarded  as  of  legitimate  public  interest.  Sena~ 
bercd  chictly  as  the  rival  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  tor  Sherman's  autobiography  appeared  during  hi* 
Yet  were  it  not  for  the  faithful  and  studious  lifetime,  and  oply  last  fall  Representative  Burton 
efforts  of  such  historians  as  Professor  Johnson  contributed  an  admirable  life  of  Sherman  to  the- 
tiie  present  generation  would  be  in  danger  of  American  Statesmen  Series.  The  present  work^ 
losing  sight  alt<^:ether  of  the  issues  and  conflicts  in  two  volumes,  reviews  the  whole  of  Mr.  Sher- 
which  half  a  century  ago  centered  in  the  per-  man's  extended  political  career  with  unusual 
soualily  of  Douglas  as  the  foremost  champion  of  minuteness.  The  Senator's  rich  collection  of  pri- 
the  ".squatter-sovereignty"  idea.  Professor  vate  papers,  to  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  had  free  ac- 
Johnson,  however,  disclaims  any  purpose  to  vin-  cess,  has  yielded  a  great  amount  of  material  of 
dicate  Senator  Douglas,  but  attempts  rather  an  historical  interest  apart  from  the  strictly  bio^ 
interpretation  of  his  personality  as  a  represent-  raphical  record.  The  whole  period  of  the  Civil 
niive  figure  in  the  controversies  that  preceded  the  War  and  the  succeeding  era  of  reconstruction 
Civil  Wnr.  In  this  attempt  we  think  that  the  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in  which 
author  has  been  measurably  successful.    He  cei^    Senator  Sherman  played  an  increasingly  impor- 
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tint  part,  iiry  cmsiik'ri'd 
unusual  miuuli'ui's.'i. 

Almost  A  unique  iust;ii 
aturc  nas  llio  wriiiu);  < 
Freeman  I'iihucr."  l,^■  lu-i 
Herl>ert  Piilmcr  (Urais'i 
this  cnst  Iht  liiiiurniibtT" 
difficult 


s'ilh 


■f  ill  bioKrauliical  HIlt- 
f  •■  Tlu-  Lift-  of  Alicti 
lui>l.ru.,l,  lYof,  GeoFRe 
LIU.  Mifiliu  &  O).).  In 
l-.i-k.  iv^s  a  i)fculi;irly 
■fonutd  with  .1  (1dic;n-y 
(liy  yfall  pr.iise.  Mrs,  PjiIuht 
was  ui  ceri:uu  liuts  llie  must  iufiuLtUial  Ameri- 
can woiuaii  of  her  gcufration.  As  president  of 
Wdlesk-j-  College,  aud  laler  in  au  import.int 
exceutivu  ii'Wiliou  at  tlie  L'uivcrsity  of  Cliii'aKo, 
she  was  alilu  to  accoinpti-h  niucli  fur  ihi'  hiyhiT 
educatifiu  uf  women,  and  her  pcrsinud  iulhieuct 
wjis  cxL-rkd  ill  mntiy  directions  after  she  had 
laid  <lo\vu  hfr  oHicial  ihities.  It  is,  however,  not 
so  much  the  rm.rd  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  public  serv- 
ices as  the  iutimate  stndy  of  the  woman  herself 
thai  gives  this  bioKraphy  its  distinction  and  ranks 
it  among  the  vividly  /iunihh  books  of  the  sea- 


To  the  "  Life  and  Work  of  Susai 
which  appfari'd  before  lier  death,  i 
has  been  added,  comprising  an  ac 


B.  Anthony,' 
third  volunu 
ount  of  Mis; 


Anthony's  last  years,  with  pres 
the  occasion  of  her  death  and 
Husted  Harper  (Indianapolis:  ' 
Press).  Miss  Anthony's  brilltai 
as  leader  of  the  woman's  suffra| 
country  were  outlined  by  Mr«, 
in  the  number  of  the  Review  €sf 
appeared  immediately  after  & 
death,  in  ii)o6.  Up  to  the  very 
she.  was  a  vigorous  champion  i 
cause,  and  the  present  volume  d 
stances  which  encouraged  her  to 
old  age  that  the  complete  triutnp 

The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  £li 
"History  of  the  United  States  u 
(Cleveland :  The  Burrows  Brothe 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  berth 
illustration,  that  have  thus  far  ap] 
crs  the  comparatively  short  pericx 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century 
took  place  the  final  contest  betwee 
France  for  the  possession  of  NortI 
Avery's  narrative  of  these  momei 
vivacious,  terse,  and  not  tackiiis 
cident.    _  An    important    part   m 
course,  is  the   Indian  warfare  WJ 
border,  including  the  remarkable 
Chief  Pontiac.    As  in  the  case  of  pnceding 'vol- 
umes in  this  history,  especial  care  nas  been  tak^ 
to  obtain  authentic  portraits  and  reproductions  of 
significant  documents.    The  period  has  never  be- 
fore been  covered  in  just  this  way  hy  any  tuma- 
ican  bi.storian.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  of  this  important  historical  en- 
terprise will  maintain  the  high  level  of  interut 
reached  \n  the  first  four. 

It  is  generally  known  that  historians  are  in- 
debted for  virtually  all  the  information  they  pos- 
sess concerning  the  constitutional  convention  of 
\7»7  to  the  journal  of  the  debates  kept  Inr  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  convention,— James  Madi- 
son, of  Virginia,  who  later  became  President  of 
the  United  State.^!.  Of  the  several  editions  of 
this  invaluable  journal  which  have  sppeared  since 
Mailison's  death  by  far  the  most  satisfactoi^  is 
the  new  two-voliune  edition  edited  by  Mr.  Gail- 
lard  Hunt  (Putnams).  The  special  value  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
p:ire<l  the  statements  made  by  contemporanr 
writers  with  the  corresponding  entries  in  Madi- 
sun's  journal.  He  has  also  made  use  of  the  notes 
kft  )>y  William  Pierce,  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Georgia,  who  made  an  estimate  of  each  member 
of  the  convention,  'llie  entire  journal  is  a  close 
transcript  from  the  origitial  manuscript,  printed 
from  large,  clear  type  and  following  the  precise 
chninological  arrangement  of  the  origtnalT 

We  now  have  an  excellent  reprint  of  Brad- 
ford's "  1  listory  of  Plymouth  Plantation " 
(Scribners).  This  volume,  which  has  a  place  in 
the  series  of  "Original  Narratives  ot  Early 
American  History,"  reproduced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  .A.mcricati  ?IistoricaI  Association, 
was  edited  by  William  T.  Davis,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Pilgrim  Society  and  an  authority  on 
those  matters  of  history  which  have  a  place  in 
Bradford's  f.imoiis  work.  When  the  volume  had 
nearly  passed  through  the  press, — on  December 
3.  last.^Mr.  Davis  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
He  bad.  however,  finished  the  reading  of  die 
proof  sheets  excepting  the  very  last  pages. 
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THE    INTEHNATIONAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE,    AMSTERnAU    SOCIALIST    CONGRESS,    igOJ. 

lUi-K  Uciw.— Van  Kol,  Ugarte,  Nemec,  ValUant,  Soukup,  llosa  I.iixi'mbiirg,  Adier,  Itrscke,  Kautsky,  Walei^ 
\aii(ti'ivfld<'.  Camtilpr,  I.onguet.  Anseele,  Ferrl. 

Ki!i.-iT  lUiW.— ryiirlaTil,  Troclstra,    llyndman.    Bclfort  Bni,    Olaf  KrinKcn.  Ksmjnma,  riekUnnov,  Ktiud- 
si>n.  llllUiull,  NovroJI, 

I  Frondnplece  Ireduoedl  from  "  Soclnliala  at  Wurf) 

One  nf  llie  surprising  books  of  the  season  is  T.   Ely's   "French   and   German   Socialism"   of 

a  voliinii'  cntillcd  "  The  True  Story  of  Ander-  more  than  twenty  years  ago  did  for  that  stage  of 

wiiivilk-    Prison  :    A    Dtfense   of   Major    Henry  the  movement.     It  is  a  vivid,  running  charueter- 

Wir;^,""   hy   James    Madison   Page,   late   second-  ization  of  the  foremost  personalities  in  the  social- 

lientenant  Company  A,  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry  ist   movement   throughout   the   world.      Such   a 

(Washington:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company),  book,  like  the  article  by  Mr.  England,  does  real 

Mr.  Patje  believes  thai  great  injustice  has  been  service  in  presenting  the  truly   sifjnificaiit  facts 

done    Major   Wirz   by    Andersonville  prisoners  in  the  modem  spread  of  socialistic  propaganda 

»ho  have  written  accounts  of  his  administration  and  in  stating  in  definite  terms  the  principles  on 

there.     Mr.  Page  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  dif-  which   socialists   are  agreed  and   (he   immediate 

ftront  Southern  prisons  from  September  2i.  1863,  aims  of  their  organizations.    The  world-sweep  of 

until  Novemlier  21,  1864.     During  seven  months  the  movement  has  never  before  been  so  clearly 

of  this  time  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville.  brought  before  the  American  reading  public. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  Mr.  Page's  Mr.  Frederick  Barnard  Hawley  has  written  a 

contention   is   that   Captain    Wirz    <a5   he   then  treatise  entitled  "  Enterprise  and  the  Productive 

ranked)  was  but  a  subordinate  under  Gen.  John  Process"  (Putnams),  in  which  he  assumes  that 

H.    Winder,   who   was   the   prison   commander,  the  enlrefreneur, — or,  to  make  use  of  the  newly 

Captain  Wirz  had  charge  only  of  the  interior  of  coined  English  equivalent  of  the  French  word, 

the  sliii'liade.     In  every  way  he  was  subject  lo  the  enterpriser, — is  the  real  economic  producer, 

tlie  orders  of  his  superior  officer.    Mr.  Page  holds  and  that  labor,  land,  and  capital  are  merely  the 

lh.^t   not  only  was   Captain  Wirz   unjustly  held  means  of  production.    He  holds  that  "  enterprise 

respiinsihle  for  the  hardship  and  mortality  of  An-  stands  on  a  different  footing  from,  and  above, 

dersimvillc,  but  that  the  federal  authorities  must  the  other  productive  factors.    In  the  proper  sense 

share  the  blame  with   the  Confederates,  having  of  the  term  it  alone  is  productive,  the  other  three 

failed  to  exercise   a  humane  policy  in  the  ex-  — >.   c,   labor,  land,   and   capital, — being   simply 

change  of  prisoners,  forces   set  in  motion,  or  released  forces,— the 

',.  „  ,„„„„„  means  by  which  it  creates  value."    Any  business 

SOCl.I.  AND  .CONOM.C  WORKS.  „„  „/„  ,„„  „„J„„„j  j,,,  Hawie,'.  point 

All   who  read  Mr.  England's  article  on  inter-  of  view,  and   it  is  (he  point  of  view  which  we 

iKiliDnal   Socialism,  in  the  May   Review  of  Re-  have  no  doubt  many  business  men  would  nat- 

viKws  will  be  interested  in  Robert  Hunter's  new  urally  take.    To  the  economist,  however,  the  sug- 

hipiik.  "  Socialists  at  Work  "  (Macmiilan).    This  gestion  is  one  not  likely  to  be  accepted  without 

book  does  for  present-day  Socialism  what  Dr.  R.  serious  question.     The  economist  will  find  Mr, 
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Hawley's  working  out  of  his  theory  of  --- -- 

productivity  exceedingly  interesting  and  original. 
even  though  neither  premise  nor  conclusion  can 
be  accepted  without  doing  violence  to  established 
economic  tradition. 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  author  of  "The  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children."  has  written  a  useful  bool:  en- 
titled ■'  'riie  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Ques- 
tion" (Macmillan).  In  view  of  the  extensive 
literature  of  the  subject  it  is  rather  an  amhitiofts 
undertaking  for  a  layman  to  attempt  to  inslrucl 
lay  readers  in  this  difficult  subject.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spargo  has  familiarized  himself  so  thor- 
oughly with  much  of  this  literature  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  It  is  one  of 
the  merits;  of  his  book  that  it  guides  the  reader 
to  the  works  of  specialists  which  otherwise  might 
be  passed  bj;  without  consultation.  Although  e^c- 
perts  may  differ  with  Mr.  Spargo  on  some  of  the 
points  discussed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  his  recommendations  would  greatly 
lessen  the  dangers  to  public  health  that  are  now 
associated  so  closely  with  the  milk  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  cities.  Mr,  Spargo  re- 
gards pasteurization  as  a  makeshift,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  milk  problem,  but  he  docs  not  drspise 
the  makeshift  on  that  account.  He  is  himself 
an  adherent  of  what  is  known  as  the  clean-milk 

The  addresses  and  papers  prepared  during  the 
past  two  years  by  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  have  been  collected  and  published,  with 
an  introduction  by  President  Schurmaii,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  in  a  volume  of  about  .100  pages 
(Putnams).  These  addresses  voice  (jovemor 
Hughes'  opinions  on  questions  of  the  day  so  far 
as  he  has  seen  lit  to  give  public  expression  to 
those  opinions,  and  from  a  perusal  of  Ihem  one 
may  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  Governor's  general  at- 
titude on  public  affairs.  1'hc  l)ook  was  donbl- 
less  brought  out  at  this  time  with  a  view  to  cir- 
culation as  an  ante-convention  document  in  the 
securing  of  Hughes  delegates  to  Chicago. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  comment  on 
a  number  of  new  books  dealing  with  the  ac- 
tivities and  ideals  of  the  church  in  modern  social 
life.  Since  our  last  number  went  to  press  we 
have  received  a  little  book  entitled  "  The  Church 
of  To-day;  A  Plea,"  by  Joseph  H.  Crooker 
(Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press).  This  is  a  mod- 
erate and  candid  statement  of  the  problem  be- 
fore the  church,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  the  church's  ideals,  the  actual  con- 
tributions that  the  church  is  making  to  modern 
life,  and  the  real  usefulness  of  the  church  as  a 
social  institution.  A  good  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Crooker's  discussion  of  these  top- 
ics is  found  ill  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Uni- 
tarian, Universalist,  and  Coiigrcgationalist  pub- 
lishing boards  to  unite  in  its  publication,  each 
having  a  special  edition  bearing  its  own  im- 
lirint, 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

In  a  book  entitled  "  Which  Colleiie  for  the 
Boy?  Leading  Types  in  American  Education," 
Mr.  John  Corbin,  the  author  of  "  An  American 
at  Oxford,"  describes  hi  an  unconventional  way 
a  group  of  typical  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (Boston;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
Mr.  Corbin  writes  after  personal  visitations  of 
all  the  colleges  described  and  after  a  reasonably 
careful  study  of  their  methods  of  instruction.   He 


does  not,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  the 
language  of  college  catalognies,  but  tells  in  Ini 
own  way  what  he  considers  the  really  vital  tatu 
ill  the  current  academic  life  of  these  institutiani. 
What  he  has  to  say  about  most  of  thp  colle^ 
will  interest  the  undergraduate  or  the  prospectnrc 
student,  we  imagine,  more  than  the  parents  of 
such  a  student;  and  yet  he  has  many  things  to 
say  to  which  the  parents  would  do  well  to  give 
diligent  heed.  Among  the  larger  Eastern  in^' 
tutions  which  he  visited  are  Princeton,  Harvard, 


and  Cornell.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  tjp^ 
ical  State  universities  of  the  Middle  West  to  cadi 
of  which  he  devotes  a  chapter,  and  Chicafi>> 
which  he  calls  "  a  university  by  enchantmoiv 
also  comes  in  for  a  lively  bit  of  description.  Then 
there  is  a  chapter  on  agricultural  colleges,  one 
on  "Tlie  Small  College  versus  the  University," 
and  fmnlly  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. A  reading  of  Mr.  Corbin's  book  will  ptit 
the  inquirer  in  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  very 
useful  iiifomiation  which  he  could  not  possiUv 
glean  from  the  official  publications  of  the  cw- 
Icges  and  universities  in  question,  and  althou^ 
Mr.  Corbin  refrains  from  giving  advice  to  par^ 
tnts  as  to  where  to  send  (heir  sons  he  certamlv 
presents  many  facts  which  most  parents  would 
do  well  to  take  into  account  before  deciding  sudi 
a  (|iiestioii. 

Abbe  Felix  Klein,  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Paris,  has  written  an  entertaining  book  on  "An 
American  Student  in  France"  (Oiicago:  A.  C. 
McChirg  &  Co.).  Abbe  Klein  claims  a  lonie- 
what  intimate  acquaintance  with  American  ttn- ' 
dents,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  hasvc^ 
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tured  to  assume  the  personality  of  an  American  to  more  than  half  a  million  people,  "  it  lacks  a 

slurient  In  describing  those  quarters  of  Paris  and  historian  and  a  biographer,"  a  lack  the  present 

niral   France  which  he  thinks  would  especially  volume  aims  to  supply.    It  includes  2591  biograph- 

interest  Americans.  ical    sketches    of    people    in    twenty-two    coun- 

■'WHO's  WHO"  IN  SKVKRAL  LANQUAOKa  ""'"'  t^Pniing.  '"  f^c  alphabetical  order,  with 

WHO  s  WHO     IN  SEVERAL  LANQUAQK8.  ^  ^^.j^j  ,jj^  ^^  ^^^  founder  and  president  of  the 

We  have  already  noted  in  these  pages  (in  the  first  Japanese  life  insurance  company  in  Tokio. 
May  number)  the  current  issues  of  those  indis-  The  second  section  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
pensable  volumes  "Who's  Who"  and  "Who's  number  of  essays  or  compilations  giving  ac- 
Who  in  America."  The  idea  so  excellently  car-  counts  of  the  status  of  the  various  branchej  of 
ricd  out  in  these  exceedingly  useful  reference  insurance  all  over  the  world  in  the  year  190?. 
books  is  now  being  adopted  by  other  countries  A  chronological  list  of  insurance  events  from  the 
and  adapted  to  their  modified  uses,  all  to  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  last  calendar 
great  a[:vantage  of  our  reference  library  shelves,    year,  a  bibliography  of  insurance  literature,  and 

The  German  "  Who's   Who,"  the  exact  title    a  digest  of  insurance  li^islation  in  the  United 
of  which  is  "  Wer  Ists  ? "  appeared  first  in  1905.    States  make  up  the  remaining  features  of  this 
The  present  issue  is  the  third.    "  A  bic^raphy  of   new  and  well-edited   reference  book.     The  vol- 
our  contemporaries,"  is  what  the  foreword  calls    ume  contains  yso  pages, 
it.     ■'  Wer  Ists?"  for  1908  is  published  in  Lcip-  rbct  ufins-BM  pi  .v 

sig  by  the  house  of  Degener  and  imported  and  *  GREAT  modern  play. 

handled  in  this  country  by  G,  E.  Stechert  &  Co.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  dramas  ever  pre- 
(New  York).  The  editor  of  this  volume,  Herr-  sented  in  a  modem  theater  is  Oiarles  Rann  Kcn- 
niauTi  A.  L.  Degener,  has  exhibited  a  fine  dis-  nedy's  "  The  Servant  in  the  House,"  the  marked 
crimination  and  excellent  editorial  sense  in  re-  feature  of  which  is  an  audacious  portrajial  of 
striding  the  names  treated  in  this  volume.  It  Jesus  Christ  disguised  in  the  character  of  an 
is  primarily  intended,  of  course,  to  give  a  knowl-  Indian  butler.  This  play,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
edge  of  German  men  and  women  of  note, — Ger-  seven  in  which  the  author  declares  he  will  at- 
man  in  this  sense  including  people  of  German  tempt  to  work  out  world  problems  of  ethics,  re- 
nationality  and  speech  all  over  the  world.  A  sembles  strongly  one  of  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
few  well-chosen  foreign  names  are  included,  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  is 
largely  those  of  people  who  have  made  an  aca-  an  English  Socialist  who  has  modeled  him- 
dcmic  reputation  as  professional  or  educational  self  on  Ibsen  and  Sophocles.  "  The  Servant 
authorities.  The  present  issue  contains  close  to  in  the  House "  is  a  more  daring  play  than 
1,600  pages.  Immediately  preceding  the  biogra-  "  Everyman  "  or  even  the  dramatization  of  "  Pil- 
piiical  section  proper  is  a  section  devoted  to  the  grim's  Progress."  Even  a  reading  of  the  "book," 
full  names,  lilies,  functions,  and  careers  of  "  the  which  has  just  come  from,  the  press  of  the  Har- 
rulcrs  of  all  the  states  of  the  world."  The  "  front  pers,  gives  one  an  impression  of  dramatic  power 
matter"  also  includes  bibliographical  data  and 
h.-its  and  tables  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  add 
to  the  uscfvilness  of  the  volume. 

The  lir^t  I'rench  reference  book  of  the  "  Who's 
Who"  order,— "Qui  Etes-Vous?  A  Yearbook 
i)f  Our  Contemporaries," — has  just  been  brought 
otit  by  the  Paris  publishing  house  of  Charles 
Delagraie.  "  Qui  Etes-Vous  ? "  (literally, 
'■  Who  Arc  You  ?  ")  is  a  smaller  volume  in  size 
than  the  others,  but  contains  comparatively  as 
m[iny  biographies.  In  fact,  it  has  done  its  work 
nuire  exhaustively  Iban  the  others  since  it  dis- 
cusses only  Frenchmen.  The  typographical  ar- 
rangement is  an  improvement  even  over  that 
used  by  the  other  '■  Who's  Whos,"  since  the 
types  arc  so  selected  as  to  aid  the  eye  to 
an  immediate  discovery  of  what  is  most  Hkely 
to  he  sought.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
I'rencli  liook  and  in  the  preface  the  editor  frank- 
ly concedes  his  indebtedness  for  the  idea  lo  the 
English  "'Who's  Who."  Certain  modifications 
of  that  idea,  he  declares,  were  necessary  to 
adapt  liie  scheme  to  the  use  of  the  French  read- 
er. Alioul  saoo  names  are  included  in  the  500 
p.U'is  of  "Qui  Etes-Vous?" 

.An  entirely  new  and  unique  venture  in  the 
field  of  reference  works  is  "  Who  Is  Who  in  In- 
surance "  (the  Singer  Company,  New  York), 
which  i<  subtitled  "  An  International  Biogr.iphi- 
cal  Dicliiinary  and  Yearbook."  In  the  foreword 
Ihe  publishers  remind  us  that,  in  spite  of  its 
economic  and  sociologic  importance  '  insurance 
hii-!  not  yet  found  in  literature  the  treatment  to 
which  il  has  a  fair  claim."  Although  insurance 
as  a  [inblio  business  has  had  a  career  of  more 
llian  three  centuries  and  now  gives  employment    theater  audimce*  recently.) 


.t  ■■  Tlie 


THE  AMERICAN  RF^JEW  OF  REyiEH^S.  I 

A  STUDY  OP  MODBKM  SPAIH,  I 

Seldom  it  ever,  we  are  persuaded,  hat  thm  I 
liffii  written  a  more  closely  woven,  subtle,  aid 
lasciiialiiiK  analysis  of  a  national  character  and 
lypt  by  a  writer  of  another  widely  different  si«t 
iban  Havdock  Ellis'  "  Soul  of  Spain  "  (Hoiiglh 
Ion,  Mitflin  &  Co.).  Mr.  Ellis'  acquaintance  viidi 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  extends  over  i 
lUTJod  of  more  than  twenty  years,  during  whidi 
time  he  had  imusual  opportunities   for  intir — 

itiiily  (if  land  and  people.     Just  as  Russia 

lir  poi>ple.  he  says,  "are  the  connecting  link 
lietwein  Kiirope  and  A:.ia,  so  Spain  is  the 
I'lmnecting  link  between  Europe  and  the  .Afri- 
ivin  continent  it  was  once  attached  to  and  stiD 
so  nearly  joins.  .  .  .  Spain  is  a  great  d^ 
ladled  fraf^nent  of  Africa,  and  the  Spaniard  is 
I'-c  lirst-lmm  child  of  the  ancient  white  Nonh 
African,  now  wii'dy  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
Ihe  diief  and  largest  element  in  the  population 
if  Europe.  This  is  why  the  people  of  Spam 
iire  nearer  to  the  aboriginal  European  raciil 
type  tliati  arc  the  people  of  any  other  civiliicd 
land  on  the  European  continent"  In  sixteen 
faicinaling  chapters  Mr.  Ellis  discusses  eveij 
|)hase  of  Spanish  life,  closing  with  a  chapter  «i 
■  .><panish  Ideals  of  To-'day." 

STANDARDS  OP  BNOI.I8H. 

Prof.   Thomas  R.  Lounsbuty  (English,  emeri- 
uih,   V.-ile)    li.is   brought  out   from    the    Harper 
rress  ■■  I  he  Standard  of  Usage  in  English."  Pro- 
;i.rK-K  El  us  fe>si.r   I^iunsbury   is  one  of  the   first   of   living 

Tiiics  of  English.    The  substance  of  his  argn- 
ni'iil   in  this  i>ook  is  a  denial  that  the   En^sh 
I'eeoli   is   degenerating  through   corrupt   usagt, 
,  ,.  .-  .  ,     ,  a!thouji;Ii  corrupt  usage  is  admitted.     Professor 

and  literary  finish  almost  as  ni.tcworthv  as  llie  l..unislniry  holds  that  a  spoken  language  not 
rcvcri-nt,  comiidiing  vitality  of  tlie  theme  ami  onlv  does  dianKC  but  ought  to  change.  He  sell 
actum  thenl^dves.  'I  he  slory  i-,  hrieliv.  thai  of  fnrih  tlie  arnnments  tor  and  against  certain  dis- 
threc  brothers.T-one  a  siie<v>-iiil  Kast  IiKlian  jmie.!  wnr.Is  aii<l  phrases  in  popular  usage  and 
bishop,  one  a  n-mg  youiiR  vioar  i.>  an  Ki.K'li-h  makes  w.iiie  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
church,  and  the  third  a  drunkar.i  ;nii!  an  oiiir;ist.  W-t  siaiidanl  minht  to  he  determined, 
by  occujiation  a  dcaner  of  drains.  I  hen  ilu-re  A  vnliiiiie  \diidi  can  be  very  profitably  read  at 
is  the  vicar  s  wife,  known  as  "  .\iinlie."  aiv!  llie  ilic  same  lime  .as  Professor  Lounshury's  book  if 
drunkards  little  girl  "Mary."  whom  -Aimiii-"  -  (Iraniinar  and  Its  Reasons"  (A.  S.  Barnes  4 
has  ailopleil.  keeping  [ler  in  ignorance  of  her  O.l.  l.y  .\lr.rv  Hall  Leonard,  at  one  time  in- 
falher.      Ihe  action  centers  aronnil  ilie  inllnenee    striietor  in  l^iiKlisli  at  the  Bridgewater  (Masi.) 

exerted  by  "  .\laiison."  the  Indian  hnller.  whose    Normal  .Scl 1 

presence  subtly  aileets  everyhoily,  and  the   tinal  scicncf    pure  and  apm-irii 

den.nimeiit  shows  him  to  he  the  wreat   Hislinp  of  SCltNCE.  PORE  AND  APPLIED. 

Benares  and  brother  of  the  vi,ar  :ind  ilraiiimaii.  Cafilaiii  I  lildelirandl's  valuable  work  on  "Air- 
His  inllneiK-eonlhehousdioUl.  Lis  rhwiiitied  sdf  sliip-  I'a-I  and  Present"  has  been  translated 
restraint,  his  exaltation  of  his  si,|„>rdiiiate  j.om-  fr..m  ilic  Crmaii  t.v  W.  H.  Story  (New  Yoi*: 
tion,  and  his  mvslerir.ns  w.ird^  of  wi^.lom.  to-  !'.  Van  N.-traiid  Company).  Captain  HiMe- 
jiether  with  the  sweet  and  i)owerfnl  effect  of  lii.  hraiidl  is  ;m  in-lruelor  in  the  Prussian  Balloon 
hochly  presence,  all  sugge-1  hevoiul  a  iloulil  llie  Gtiis  anil  is,  of  eour-^e,  familiar  with  all  the 
presence  of  "the  Son  of  Man."  ■'Mau'^on's"  re-  laie.t  clesel>,p:iu-nts  in  the  application  of  balloon- 
imke  to  the  worldly  Uishop  of  I.anca.hire.  "Dr.  inji  to  sei.iitilie  and  practical  purposes.  The 
Makeshyfte,"  is  fine  and  jMnverfnl.  The  re-iiu'-  anihor  iiieiniles  in  hi.s  treatise  chapters  on  the 
nilion  and  reconciliation  of  the  three  broihtrs  ii-e  of  ball.Miis  in  coimeclion  with  meteorok^, 
lakes  place  when  "Robert."  the  outcast,  re'nni^  phoi,>uraphy.  and  the  carrier  piftcon.  He  has 
from  mvestigating  the  drain  mider  the  elinreh.  hiiii-i.|f  maile  lichiy  ascents,  mamly  for  photo- 
whieh   turns  out  to   be   a   crave.      Purifying   il    yrapbic  |miii>o-i's. 

may  cos!  a  man's  life,  lint  Ihe  outcast  determines  .\  new  theory  of  ilic  evolution  of  the  universe 
1o  sacrifice  himsdf.  The  viear  iiisJMs  upon  .iliar-  fontuilate.l  In-  the  daring  Swedish  scientbt 
MIR  the  risk,  and  at  that  moment  •'Mansnn"  .Svante  .-\rrbeiiius  has  been  made  Into  a  book 
announces  Ihat  he  is  the  Bi'liop  of  Henares  and  under  the  title  "Worlds  in  the  Making"  (Har- 
(addressing  the  other  two)  "your  brother."  pers>.  The  author's  theory  is  based  on  the  so- 
Tbc  sngKestion  of  Christ  is  carried  out  with  called  mechanical  radiation  pressure  of  IighL 
reverence  and  gimd  taste.  The  whole  play  has  An  iin]M>rtanl  volume  of  the  Science  serie*  be- 
prodnced  a  very  strong  effect  niMin  theater  audi-  inu  |inlilishcrl  by  I'ntnams  is  "  Oimate,  Con- 
encc  and  liook  reader.  sidcred    Especially    in    Relation    to    Man,"    by 
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Prof.  Felix  E.  Schdling's  study  of  the  Elisa- 
betban  drama  (1558  to  1642)  has  been  brought 
out  in  two  volumes  by  Houghton,  Mifflhi  &  Co. 
Professor  Schelling's  eminence  as  a  critic  and 
scholar  in  the  field  of  English  is  undisputed. 
In  this  work  it  is  his  purpose  to  present  a  con- 
nected and  consecutive  history  of  the  Tudor  and 
earlier  Stuarl  drama  in  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  stage.  A  generous  appendix 
consisting  of  bibliography  and  other  lists  and 
indexes  adds  to  the  value  of  (he  work.  Pro- 
fessor Schelling.  it  will  be  remembered,  holds 
the  chair  of  English  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Portraits  and  Portrait  Painting"  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.),  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  is.  the  author 
informs  us.  a  brief  survey  of  portrait  pairiting 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the  famous  por- 
traits of  history,  with  some  interestingly  put 
'■  interpretations." 

Another  work  of  art  interpretation  is  J.  E. 
Phythian's  "  Fifty  Years  of  Modern  Painting " 
(Dulton),  with  eight  illustrations  in  color  and 
thirty-two  in  half-tone. 

REFERENCE  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Corporation     Accounting    and     Corporation 

hr    svantc  arhhekius  '-^*'  "    (^^w    York :    Continental    Audit    Com- 

'     „  pany)  is  a  useful  compilation  by  J.  J.  Rahill,  a 

(.\.ilh.>r  ..f  "ttorldB  In  Making,  )  certified   public   accountant   of   California.     Al- 
though the   first  edition  of   this   work   was  in- 

RoljiTt  rie  Crnircy  Ward,  assistant  professor  of  tended  to  meet  a  special  demand  in  the   State 

climaiiiloKy  at   Harvard.     This  volnme  was  in-  of  California,  it  has  found  favor  in  all  parts  of 

tmiii'd  iiriinarily  lo  fill  the  place  of  a  text-book  the  country  where  it  has  been   introduced  and 

bui  coiit.iins  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  gen-  it  contains  summaries  of  the  corporation  laws  of 

eral  riMiliT  on  climate  and  its  effect  upon  race  all  the  States  and  Territories, 

(lislriiiulion.     The  volume  is  illustrated.  "The  Earning;  Power  of  Railroads,"  compiled 

AniillKT    work   on   a    similar    subject,    highly  and  edited  by  Floyd  W.   Mundy   (^Ietropolitan 

illuslratfd    and  consisting  of  more  minute   de-  Advertising    Company,    6    Wall     Street,     New 

inil,    hmvevcr,    is    Prof,    Rollin    D.    Salisbury's  York),   gives   statistics   pertaining  to   the  earn- 

■■PhvsiiiKrapby"    (Holt).     Professor   Salisbury  ings,   capitahzation,    mileage,   bonded    indebted- 

is  head  i.f  the  department  of  geography  in  the  ness,  operating  expenses,   cost  of  maintenance, 

UiiiviTsily  of  Chicago.  fixed   charges,   investments   and   dividends,   and 

.■\nntl:cV  volume  in  the  Science  series  already  so    forth,    of    railroads    operating   over    190,000 

alhidi'd  to.  which  treats  of  the  science  of  life  as  miles  of  main  line,  including  practically  all  the 

iiithienced  by  nliysical  conditions,  is  "  Heredity,"  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for 

bv  J.  .\rihu'r  Thomson,  regius  professor  of  nat-  the  year  1907. 

ur.^l  history  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  The   seventh   volume   of   Horace   J,    Stevens' 

aulhor  of  other  works  upon  biological   science.  "Copper   Handbook"   has  just   been   published 

Professor  Tlionison  tias  endt  vored  to  expound  This  handbook,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 

in  a  simple  manner  the  facts  of  herediw  and  in-  notice  and  comment  on   before  in  these  pages, 

herilanci-  as  at  present  known,  setting  forth  also  in   its   present   issue   contains   more   than    laoo 

the  m'ncrallv  acctoted  conclusions  and  theories,  pages.     It  is  a  history  of  copper,  and  a  scien- 

.-Xnollu-r  book  in  the  same  field,— paying  espe-  titically  accurate  but  popularly  told  account  of 

cial  atii-niinn  to  a  separate  phase,  however.—is  the  geology,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  of  the 

"  Vhv   Ptivsical   Basis  of   Civilization"   (Forbes  metal  precedes  the  text  proper. 

S:   Cfi. I,  I)v   '!".  W.   Heinman,  which  the  author  Three  recent  publications  on  advertising  and 

talU  a  r.'viM'd  version  of  "  psychic  and  economic  business  methods  are  "Pushing  Your  Busmess" 

r^■xl|[t^  r,f  man's  physical  uprightness."  (New   York:     The   Bankers'    Publishing   Com- 

=T,TT,,tc  i«  I  iTiTBATiiDir  *Mn  *BT  pany).  a  collection  of  advertising  and  business 

STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  AND  ART,  maxims    by    Dr,    T.    D,    MacGregor,    of    the 

Mr.     Trvini:     Hahbilt's    "Literature    and    the  Bankers'   Magacine;   "Men   who   Sell  Things," 

AmiTi.:,ii   O.lUnc"   (Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.)  by  Walter  D.  Moody  (McOuis).  being  "obser- 

rn(i<i.is  lar(;ily  nf  a  scries  of  essays  which  have  vations  and  experiences  of  over  twenty  year«  as 

appcan-il   ,1-   magazine   articles   in   the  Atlantic  traveling  salesman,  European  buyer,  sales  man- 

Miiiillily,     Wii.il  Mr.  Babbilt  has  tried  to  show,  ager,  and  employer";  and  "Our  Children,  Our 

1h-  liiiii-i!f   licclnrts.   is   "not   ihat   our  contem-  Schools,  and  Our  Industries,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  S, 

|)i;rarv  -ilmlnrs  ;ire  lacking  in  humanistic  trails.  Draper,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

Inil  i1i:ii  llu-  M-h-ilars  in  whom  these  traits  pre-  cation,  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen   (Syracuse, 

<i  .min.iu-  arc  few."  N.  Y.). 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON'S  FICTION. 

SOME  amp:rican  novels  of  note. 

MR.   KIPLING  must   have  had   such  books    real  brotherhood  of  man  is  inaugurated  on  earth. 

as   \V.    D.   Howells'   "Fennel   and   Rue"  'i'he  purpose  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  is  to  expose 

(Harper)      in     mind     when     lie     wrote  the  vice  and  extravagance  of  the  modern  New 

*'  The   Conundrum    of   the    Workshops."     **  It's  York  r.ch. 

clever,    but    is    it    art  ? "    is    the    question    that  Job  Taylor  outfoots  both  London  and  Sinclair. 

comes    to    one's    lips    immediately    uptni    read-  crude  and  amateurish  as   his  "  Broken   Links" 

ing    it,    and    then,    after    a    little    meditation,  ( C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company)  ma^r  be.   Lon- 

he    is    more    inclined    to    ask:    "It's    art,    but  don's  story  wears  itself  out  as  exhausting]/ as  if 

is  it  clever?"     Whatever  the  answer  to  these  it  were  the  attempt  of  an  astronomer  to  chart  and 

inquiries  may  be  the  book  stands  apart  from  the  map  each  star  and  planet  in  the  universe,  and 

rest    of    the    season's    output,   or,    at    least,    as  it  offers  no  constructive  program  to  the  Socialist 

much  of  it  as  deals  with  American  situations,  in  I'aylor  restricts  himself  more  modestly  than  the 

strange   isolation.— an   isolation   that   is   b  )th   a  "swashbuckling  buccaneer"  and    tells   a  better 

reward  and  a  penalty.  st(^ry,   although  the  narration   is    obviously  an 

In  the  former  instance  it  is  not  undeserved,  effort  of  inexperience.     Thcfrc   is   not   sufiiciciit 
and    very    ])robably    it    was    not    unconsciously  rcrmanency  in  any  incidental  phase  of  modem 
achieved  by  the  author.    Why  he  wrote  it  would  life  and  struggle  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  such 
make  an   excellent  thesis   for   another  book  of  portraiture  as  literature  has  always  demanded, 
similar  character  and  perhaj^s  of  eciual  interest,  ami  the  American  novel  must  deal  with  some- 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.   llowells  has  thing  more  vital  than  the  passing  symptoms  of 
laid   aside  his  proven  abilities  to  accomplish   a  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.                                      • 
purely  literary  gymnastic;   on  the  contrary,  the  ^he  P8YCHOLOQICAL  TRBND. 
reader  is  strongly  persuaded  that  he  has  acted  .       .    '  .      , 
entirelv   in   the  interests   of   literature,   with    a  Adventure  js  less  evanescent ;   its   mspiratioo 
martyr'    spirit,   conscripting    his    genius    t(j    the  <*reates  a  psychological  interest.     We  Americaos 
service  of  putting,  as  it  were,  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  «ire  always  gomg  somewhere.    Our  Norse  anctt- 
of  those  stvlists  to  whom   Henrv  James  is  an  jO'  still  persists  as  an  mfluential   strain  lo  die 
apostle,  claiming  homage  and  emulation.     His  '>|V*.>;!'    ^"^    the    love    of    achievement    lingers. 
ease  of  mood  and  power  of  detachment  are  in-  Civilization  develops  both  the  power  uid  rest- 
valuable  for  such  an  engagement  of  energy,  and  lessness  of  initiative,  and  the  call  of  the  blood 
it  is  not  bv  any  means  certain  that  Mr.  Howells  >^  .s^>  elemental,  so  profoundly  native,  that  its 
ever  served  the  cause  of  letters  more  admirably,  .'ictions  and  retroactions,  being  traedisdctfiires. 

As  literature,  this  book  bears  about  the  same  f*'"!!    a   basis  of  literature.     Elizabeth   Robms 

relationto  a  novel  that  (ieorge  Harvey's  model  l'-'^    the   great   gift   of    interpretaUon    and   the 

newspaper  bears  to  a  successful  dailv.    It  lacks  P«.'wyr  to  dramatize.    It  is  when  she  swings  dear 

life    t-he  essential  and  catholic  human'  movement  <>»  tjie  too  protracted  and  unsatisfying  attemptt 

that  possesses  appealing  power  and  interpreta-  f  <  eta, led  character  drawing  ^d  starts  north 

tive  charm.    Verrian.  the  leading  character,  was  (see     Come  and  I'lnd  Me,    Century)  to  ««  and 

a  failure  not  onlv  in  his  own  life,  but,  inasmuch  ^'>^lil>'t  the  magnetism  of  the  Arctic  and  iU,re- 

as  he  is  supposedlv  human,  normal,  and  subject  «i;"t,.>ns  that  she  discloses  an  intimate  relatm 

to  the  laws  that  govern  human  nature,  he  is  not  the  power  of  the  inanimate  to  call  to  the,  ain- 

an  altogether  satisfactorv  creation.    Some  of  Mr.  '";ite.    and    its    strength    in   creating   allcguine 

llowells'  readers  may  wish  that  he  had  let  his  when  the  response  has  been  successfully  seCUrttL 

imagination  react  more  decidedlv  upon  his  mate-  It  is  a  patriotism  attaching  to  the  hpmeluid  of 

j.j.^1                                               '  the  soul,  or  the  nature  of  a  man,  that  she  re- 

sociOLOGiCAL  STORIES.  ^'^?^'^  through  Galbraith's  loyaltv  to  the  tmde- 

velopc'd  hmpire  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. 

Tn   abr:'pt    transition   the   socialistic   or   socio-  Mer   story    is   much    more    fundamental   dm 

lo'^nonl  ni-i-'pHTaders  ai)pear.  and  yet  the  transi-  London's  tales  of  the  north,  for  instance;  modi 

Vn:\   is  less  complete  than   might' be  imagined,  more  thoroughgoing;  and  yet  there  is  an  evident 

Mr.  Howells  mav  have  failed  to  reveal  life,  but  lack  of  homogeneity,  an  unsatisfying  absence  of 


London,  il- 
_cr(idal  apd 

if  they  fail  to  disclose  litcrarv  form,  are  at  least  symptomatic  expressions  of  the  life  "of  Alaska,r- 
believed  by  many  to  reveal  life.  Mr.  London's  what  men  carry  with  them  and  retain  there 
story,  however,  relates  to  the  future  rather  than  rather  than  what  they  become  through  the  agcn- 
to  the  present.  It  is  a  portraval  of  a.  capitalistic  cics  at  work  and  the  spirit  that  turned  Aem 
oligarchv  beside  which  the  oppressive  trusts  of  away  from  home  in  the  qu^st  of  gold.  Mill 
our  day'  are  as  bleating  lambs.  The  events  de-  Robins  escapes  melodrama,  the  artifiaal  intcf^ 
scribed  bv  Mr.  London  are  supposed  to  occur  be-    jection  of  high  notes  and  high  lights,  capnciODi 

' '       '"*  -»-— '^-'^ ^"»-"' —  *--  -* ^•-  made- 
can  ha 

,.    ^,,,.. „ .     ,       peri 

capitalist  oligarch,  and  after  three  centuries  the   tion  is  not  designed  as  a  medium  for 
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information,  and  although  Rex  Beach  holris  up 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  region  as  clearly 
iind  accnralely  as  if  he  were  writing  a  blue-book, 
this  really  adds  nothing  to  the  literary  merit  of 

'i'uniiiig  south  from  California  instead  of  to  the 
uiirih,  \VL'  come  upon  ihe  scene  of  "The  Fool- 
prinl."  the  first  story  in  Gouvemeur  Morris'  col- 
lirtton  of  stories  under  that  title  published  by 
Siribners.  Strange  stories  they  are,  with  am- 
hilicius  pretensions  and  sometimes  with  ludicrous 
denouements.  Take  the  second  story  in  the  col- 
li-clion  f<ir  a  sample  and  yt)u  find  the  attempt 
111  picture  a  man  driven  insane  by  the  use  of 
opium.  ni;iilc  with  pitifully  scant  sketchiness  and 
tcrminalf.l  with  ridiculous  weakness.  There  is 
the  Siune  lack  of  reserved  force,  the  same  in- 
lapacily  fur  accomplishment,  showing  itself  be- 
fi>re  the  end  is  reached  in  the  other  storie.s, 
Ihey  lireak  down  under  their  own  weight,  in 
striking  contrast  with  Mr.  llowells'  midimin- 
i^lR■rl  ^l^^■ngth  and  evenness  of  treatment,  and 
ihe  fault  is  to  be  allributed  to  the  lack  of  that 
ease  of  nmod  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  temper.imcnt  of  Ihe  essayist  that  brings  him 
to  his  task  after  he  has  matured  his  strength. 
li  is,  moreover,  the  lack  of  maturity  of  thought 
anil  art)>tic  Renins  that  marks  so  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  even  the  most  popular. 

We  have  lost,  in  the  abundance  of  modern 
(irodui-iioii,  the  need  of  reading  again  and  sgain 
thai  which  we  have  read  before.  The  highly  sea- 
soned book  nl  hand  can  be  replaced  with  an- 
other, ami  the  reader  is  apt  to  read  too  much 
to  medilatc  upon  what  he  reads.  In  consequence 
iif  this,  those  that  we  have  mentioned  will  make 
their  Mushy  appeal  and  inspire  others  to  follow 
in  their  wake,  for  the  twentieth -century  tem- 
perament is  none  too  well  endowed  with  repose 
to  (iiid  a  ik-liglit  in  true  literature,  whose  per- 
fcctiiin  lingers  in  growing  charm  and  apprecia- 
tir'n.  >'i'l  one  must  not  make  an  arraignment 
rilioi:elluT  loo  sweeping,  for  there  are  books  in 
the  si'a^m's  offerings  that  are  not  subject  lo  this 
crilici-m. 

There  are  good,  wholesome  stories  in  a  col- 
lecti'in  entitled  "Home  from  Sea"  (Houghton, 
.Mifflin),  by  George  S.  Wasson,  reprinted  for  the 
mrist"  part  from  the  Allantic  Monthly.  The 
"chanty-men"  are  individual,  true  men  of  the 
sea.  .'iud  the  t.ile  tingles  with  personahty  and 
charm  a=  the  sea's  motion  and  power  are  pic- 
Inrerl.  Marie  Van  Vorst  has  not  risen  above 
the  commonplace  as  effectively,  although  she  has 
niven  us  a  lovable  comrade  in  the  hero  of  "  The 
SeminunlNl  .Adventures  of  Jimmy  Bulstr.ide" 
tScribn.rs),  Of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  subjective  than  Ihe  objective,  and 
few  ran  oimpass  the  task  successfully.  There  is 
niure  whulesome  reading  in  the  books  that  deal 
with  something  lying  outside  of  the  author's 
on-.iiiusncss,  (hat  get  away  from  the  tempta- 
liiiri-  !■•  morbid  anil  exaggerated  introspections. 
W.>  liiiil  ilii-  in  ilie  remaining  volumes  by  Amer- 
ican amlmrs  lo  ])c  discussed, 

ROMANCES  OF  THE  HEART. 


s  painted  in  a  charming  Vir- 

for     "  'J'he     Ancient    Law " 

She  has  silhouetted    sev- 


ELIZABETK   ROBINS. 

(.Vutlioc  ot  "  Come  and  FlDd  Me.") 

some  of  Mr.  Howells'  skill,  concluding  the  story 
where  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  her  to  go 
on.  There  are  very  grave  defects  in  her  hero's 
character,  clefecls  that  are  inconsistencies,  for 
whose  weakening  influence  on  the  story  Miss 
Gla.sgow  alone  i,?  responsible.  In  "  The  Golden 
Rose"  (Harper)  Amelie  Rives  has  given  us  a 
charmingly  told  emotional  story  portraying  an 
"  exquisite  woman  who  is  dominated  by  a  mys- 
tical belief  concerning  the  relation  of  lovers 
which  denies,  for  herself,  at  least,  the  fulfilment 
of  love  in  marriage."  "  My  Lost  Duchess" 
(Century),  Jesse  Lynch  Williams'  contribution, 
is  a  pleasant  and  unpretentious  story  of  true  love. 
and  Margaret  Deland's  "  R,  J.'s  Mother  and 
Some  Other  People"  (Harper)  is  a  collection 
of  ■'  tender,  beautiful,  heart  experiences." 

Harriet  Comslock's  story,  "Jan&t  of  the 
Dunes"  (Little.  Brown),  is  a  story  of  refresh- 
ing interest  and  one  that  requires  a  different 
appreciation.  Janet  herself  is  a  real  creation 
full  of  permanent  charm,  yet  the  persistent  im- 
pressions of  the  story  emanate  from  the  two  old 
sea  captains  whose  philosophies  of  life  are  rug- 
gedly sane.  The  author  possesses  the  power  of 
su.stained  effort.  To  borrow  the  language  ot  the 
sea,  she  maintains  her  characters  on  an  even 
keel,  as  enduring  as  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  and  in  this  she  approaches  very  close  to 
true  literary  accomplishment.  The  self-con- 
tained reserve  of  Janet  and  her  lover  wins  for 
them  affection ;  rather  more  of  it  perhaps  than 
will  be  given  to  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins'  hero- 
ine in  "Dr,  Ellen"  (Baker  &  Taylor),  and  yet 
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without  the  discipline  of  character  essentia]  to 
the  pi'miaiiencc  of  such  a.  structure,  it  fdl  a 
"  The  Renping,"  and  it  was  so  severely  straincl 
in  "The  Bond"  that  it  could  never  be  res:orel 
'i'nic,  "  The  Bond  "  has  another  question  run- 
ning through  it, — the  equality  of  rights  and  priTi- 
leges  in  marriage,— and  in  the  setting  forth  of 
this  eternal  question  it  shows  a  quality  that  hits 
it  far  above  "  The  Reaping."  "  Old  Wives  for 
New  "  ( Appleloii)  is  another  story,  one  of  David 
Graham  Phillips,  that  belongs  in  this  class. 
tiniL's  its  realism  is  revolting,  but  there  is 
character  devclopiflent  unless  in  the  case 
Sophy's  daughter,  who  tended  to  follow  'n 
jniither's  t'iKitsteps.  It  pictures  the  seamy.  ■ 
of  life  with  an  intimacy  unworthily  beslowett 
and,  i-xccpt  fur  the  nielodrarnatic  heroics,  Mur- 
dock    and    Miss    DangerReld    are    rather    well 

Edgar  Jcp-;oii  approaches  the  subject  in  a  bet- 
ter mo.»l,  in  tilt  spirit  of  satire,  with  "  TangM 
Wedlock"  (.\tcClure).  The  satire  lacks  sub- 
tlety, and  the  psychological  analysis  with  which 
(he  other  writers  have  added  value  to  thdr 
cluilT  is  wanting.    It  is  more  of  an  extravaganza 


Dr.  l-:ilcn  win<  h 
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Tt  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  Rreal  deal 
nf  strength  in  George  Dyer  Eld  ridge's  story, 
■  In  the  Potter's  House"  (Doubleday,  Page). 
It  15  a  story  of  passions  as  they  are  manifested 
in  a  primitive  community,  but  it  is  revealing, 
tiiough  probably  overdrawn.  The  situation  is 
i;ot  impossible,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  of  the 
e-Jsence  of  humanity,  both  in  its  weakness  and 
its  strength,  than  in  the  other  members  of  this 
llroup.  A  little  stronger  than  this  is  Mary  Hoi- 
Innd  Kincaid's  "  The  Man  of  Yesterday " 
(Stokes),   a  tale  of  the  civilized   Indians,   full- 


bloods,  half-breeds,  and  squ^ 
kowa's  application  of  thi 
lo  Arnold  Stuart,  a  whi 
his  Indian  bride,  reveals 
morals  as  ohjeets  of  rcspei 
in  pleasing  contrast  to  Ihe 
control  prevalent 


Hatto- 

t   Indian   law 

man  that  deserted 

dian  character  and 

,  if  not  of  emulation. 

I  Ihe  laxity  and  lack  of  self- 

the  part  of  social  life  ! 


IT  choosing  to  depict.  Mar- 
garet Potter  is  a  little  late  with  her  story  of 
tlic  lumber  for  riches,  and  in  fashioning  the 
dramatic  setting  for  it  she  has  added  nothing 
bv  lugging  in  the  disagreeable  episode  of  an  un- 
faithful lover.  The  contrast  between  this  inci- 
dent in  "The  Golden  Ladder"  (Harpers)  and 
a  similar  iticidtnt  in  "The  Man  of  Yesterday" 
i^  harsh',  and  the  Indian  girl  may  well  be  dis- 
gusted with  her  white  counterpart. 

MVSTERV  AND  POLITICS. 

In  the  very  latest  group  by  American  authors  wisston  chufchh.!. 

where  we  enumerate  but  three  Winston  Church-  ,,      „        .    „  '..  ,  ,     , 

ill    wins   the   first   place  very   easily   with   "Mr.    '">""*  '•"'"■■'■     "■■■  ^"''^''  <^'"'"'     ""''•'■"^^  !«»' 
Crewe's  Career"  (Macraillan).  The  development  monlb.} 

of  Au.sten's  character  is  its  main  theme  and  fol- 
lowed with  far  more  consistency  than  Mr,  How-  New  Hampshire,  tells  Ihc  life  story  of  a  young 
ells  discloses  in  pursuing  Verrian's  fortunes.  Hercules  of  a  lawyer,  who  breaks  with  his  father, 
it  appeals  by  its  maturity,  gained  from  experi-  the  chief  counsel  for  the  railroad  which  abso- 
encf  and  the  moderation  produced  by  contact  lately  controls  the  politics  of  his  Stale.  The  old 
with  life  and  intimacy  of  knowledge.  A  certain  gentleman,  a  highly  moral  man  in  his  way,  has 
real  phase  of  American  hfe  is  exhibited,  and,  become  the  head  of  the  corrupt  political  machine 
from  many  points  of  view,  it  is  a  near  approach  which  does  the  behest  of  the  railroad  and  prac- 
to  the  .'Smerican  novel.  The  novel,  which  is  tically  disfranchises  the  people.  The  path  of 
really  a  \  iBoriius  tract  on  political  conditions  in  reform  chosen  by  this  young  lawyer  is  made  even 

more  difficult  by  his  love  for 
the  daughter  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  offending  rail- 
road. She  and  young  Mr. 
Vane  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  the  young  reformer 
wins  a  damage  suit  against  the 
railroad.  His  friends  then 
want  to  run  him  for  Governor. 
His  father  and  the  railroad, 
however,  make  his  nomination 
impossible.  Mr.  Churchill  at- 
tempts and,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  accomplishes  a  por- 
trayal o£  the  extent  to  which 
domination  of  politics  by  the 
railroads  has  grown.  Austen 
Vane,  the  leading  character,  is 
sketched  suggestively  as  a  man 
who  not  only  could,  but  who, 
at  the  proper  time,  would,  en- 
gage himself  effectively  against 
the  situation.  Another  writer 
following  the  line  Holman  Day 
pursues  in  "  King  Spruce 
(Harper),  for  instance,  would 
have    made    Vane    Conduct    a 
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triumphant   crusade   against   the   railroads,   and 

the  story  would  have  missed  the  fidelity  to  hfe 
Churchill  has  given  to  it.  The  end  of  it  all  is 
the  triumph  of  the  railroads,  as  usually  occurs, 
and  the  futility  of  attacking  this  domination  by 
methods  that  can  be  met  by  parliamentary  tac- 
tics and  committee  burials  is  very  strikingly 
presented. 

We  cannot  pass  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  story, 
"The  Great  Secret"  (Little,  Brown),  by.  Its 
characters  arc  American  citizens  interested  in 
the  English  Socialist  movement  and  a  hypothet- 
ical Gcrniaii  plot   to  invade  England.     Mystery 


invades  the  story,  of  niurie, — mystery  for  whU 
there  is  some  justification  in  the  minds  of  tfaoM 
who  look  upon  the  Kaiser  with  suspicion  and 
the  Socialist  stampede  with  alarm.  But  there  i* 
no  permanence  and  vitality  in  the  plot  to  give 
it  more  than  an  ephemeral  existence ;  codk- 
ijuently  it  lacks  the  necessary  requisite  of  endur- 
ing literature.  As  Burton  Stevenson  deals  with 
the  old  and  real  story  of  love,  love  that  is  strong 
in  the  face  of  obstacles,  in  "  That  Affair  at  Eliu- 
heth"  (fiolt),  the  blending  of  romance  widi 
mystery  will  help  to  fill  an  idle  hour  witfa^- 


TALES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  IMAGINARY  LANP" 

French  as  well  as  the  English 
collectiiiii  of  feverishly  romanii 
gone  days, — when,  forsooth,  tl 
readier  to  decide  than  the  brail 
cau.si'  brains  were  rarer  than 
should  go  to  •'  Flower  of  the  C 
niillan),  by  llie  Caslles,  recogn 
the  "cape  and  sword"  school, 
authoritative  as  to  the  Stuart 
epochs.  The  somewhat  analogous 
or-your-life  "  type  of  story  is 
Stephens  and  Westley's  "  Clement 
man"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.). 

As  one  approaches  the  twentie 
observes  a  tendency  to  regard 
violeiice  as  crimes,  and  one  finds 
of  present-day  life   the  author  i 
Um  against  a  man  who  kills  or 
or  the  writer  will  at  least  expn 
of   such    acts.     This   protest   is 
Ihc    "  detective    slory,      to    whic 
Avenger"   (Little.  Brown),  by  ^ 
and  "  The  Magistrate's  Own  Cas 
by  Baron  K<jscnkrnntz.  both  belo 
firm   now  also  publishes,  besides 
"thriller"    of    S,    H.    Adams, 
IX'ath,"  a  tale  of  nautical  advent 
Waves  Tossed."    Unsupplied  with  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  quality  of  salt.  Captain  Brand  yet  ladks 
not  for  brecjincss ;  in  the  course  of  his  yam, — 
concerning    the    naval    war    with    England    of 
1H12,— tlie    L'niied    States    frigate    ContliliUion 
sails  upon  the  scene.    Neither  has  Frank  Bulkn 
lost  any  of  his  vivacity  or  vigor,  the  American 
e<litiou   of  the   latest  book  by  this  popular  fic- 
beiug  sold  by  Dulton  &  Co.,— bis  "Call 


ADVENTURE. 
The  most  primitive  form  of  slory-ttlling  was 
the  narration  of  a  single  episode,  without  cmlicl- 
lishmcnt  •<!  psychoU^y  or  philosophy,  withoiif 
didactic  purl>l)^e  or  sociologic  pri>i>aganda.  such 
episode  being  preferably  of  a  violent,  exciting, 
or,  at  any  rate,  lively  nature,  and  thus  frequently 
referring  to  the  chase  or  some  other  manifesta- 
tion of  physical  prowess,  Alicl's  destruction  by 
Cain  involved  the  display  of  muscular  strength. 
But  if  robbery  and  homicide  were  favorite 
topics  with  the  earliest  auditors,  this  was  not 
only  bt-cause  of  the  element  of  violence. 
'l~hrnughi)Ut  all  human  liistory  every  one  has 
wanted  to  possess  something  owned  by  some- 
body else,  whether  a  bimch  of  grapes,  or  a  wife, 
a  bonnet  or  a  kingdom ;  anil  the  further  back 
you  go  the  more  strenuous  and  lawless  do  you 
find  the   methods  employed  of  gaining  coveted 

Novels  known  as  "  historical "  have  always 
been  devoted  to  the  c5scnli.illv  adventurous,  and 
have  had  little  mental  effect  hut  1.1  produce  ex- 
citement,—a  branch  of  literal  tire,  however, 
graced  by  the  famous  titles  of  "  ivauhoe,"  "  The 
Three  Musketeers,"  "  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  "  Salnmmbo,"  "  The  lion  of  Flanders." 
Not  archcological  exactness  and  faithful  por- 
traiture of  character  constitute  the  indispensable 
elements  to  liclioii  of  this  class,  but  descriptive 
vividnesn  anil  ilramatic  sharpni'ss.  These  two 
requirements  arc  certainly  reached  by  Miss  Mar- 
joric  [iowi-n.  who  umli-r  the  McClure  imprint 
contributes  to  the  season's  output  "  The  Sword 
Decides,"  based  on  the  agitated  career  of  Queen 
Giovnnna  of  Naples,  a  piece  of  work,  moreover, 
showing  a.  degree  of  siireness  anil  imafiinati\'c- 
ncss  quite  amazing  for  so  voung  an  .lulhor. 
Justin  McCarthy.  Jr.'s  "  Svr.iphica "  (Harper), 
enacted  in  the  pictMresquc  province  of  Artois 
durini;  the  rcien  of  Lmiis  XV.,  strikes  a  less 
lempestu'.iis  key,  and  is  pervacled  by  niaturer 
fcehng,  while  Mr.  keeping's  "  Ilertraud  of  Brit- 
tany," likcuise  pmeceding  from  the  Har- 
per press,  gives  full  freedom  to  that  extinct 
spirit  of  adventure  known  as  "chivalry," — a 
combination  of  unscrupulous  rapacity  and  in- 
human ferocity.  Du  Gucsclin,  the  noted  con- 
stable of  France,  figuring  in  this  hook,  was  a 
contemporary  to  Queen  Giovanna,  and  took  an 
important  place  in  the  amials  of  his  cntmtry  Im;- 
cause  of  his  share  in  putting  a  bloody  quietus  to 
the    riantageitet    pretensions   of   governing   the 


higher  quality,  pervades  the  pages  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's "  ZoUcnslein  ''  (.\ppleton)  ;  but  granting 
its  defects,  no  need  to  abandon  Hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  Mr.  F'crguson's  imaginary  realm,  as  Zol- 
lenstcin  is  the  i^speranto  for  Zenda. 

Distinguished  from  all  these  tales  of  adven- 
turous lioloiice  bv  its  intellectual  substance,  G. 
K.  Chesterton's  late-t  volume  of  brilliant  satiri- ■ 
c.-il  paradox  is  based  on  this  idea ;  to  make 
anarchy  seem  comin.in place,  conventional,  with 
law  and  order  appearing  radical,  revolutionary,— 
a  sort  of  iconoclasra  ."landing  on  its  head.  "  The 
Man  who  was  Tluirsday  ■■  was  one  of  an  anar- 
chist society,  whose  members  took  their  names 
from  the  days  of  the  week,  Syme,  a  Lontlon 
detective  cspoolally  bitter  against  the   anarchist 
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doclriue,  through  fortuitous  < 
coming  involuntarily  enrolled  among  ihem,  ami 
thus  being  obliged  to  connive  at  a  plot  for  as- 
sassinating the  French  President.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  issue  ihis  ingenious  fabric  of  topsy-turvy, 
wriiien  with  all  the  dexterous  play  of  phrase 
and  wit  that  might  he  expected  from  the  author. 
Maurice  Hewlett  and  Arthur  Marchmont  write 
of  both  the  amorous  and  the  advenli 
latest   novels,   "The   Spanish   Jade" 


Claviers-Grandchamp,  the  hero  of  "  The  Weight 
of  the  Name"  (Little,  Brown),  is  in  fact  com- 
manded 10  wed  Marie  de  Charlus,  of  wiiom  the 
vainglorious,  prodigal,  bankrupt  old  marquis 
says  to  his  son;  "A  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
"A  ]lii;k  jiouv  ROSE,  Ai.LHOBED  IN  LAMBENT  year  at  this  moment,  of  her  own,  if  you  please, 
■-IOKT.  lefi  her  by  her  uncle  Prosny.     Later,  three  hun- 

lllustrniiiiii  (rwlucedt  tfom  '■  Tlie  Call  ot  the  Deep."  dred  thousand  more.  And  such  rclationsl  No 
more  mesalliances  in  that  family  than  in  ours. 
Man  Wh.i  Was  Doad,"  being  jiisl  now  published  One  of  those  superb  trees  that  resemble  a  noble 
by  th,-  Stutiis  and  Doubleday,  Page  firms,  re-  action  continued  for  700  years:  all  the  younger 
speelivilv  ^""^^  officers,  bishops,  or  knights  of  Malta;  all 

'      THE  BOND  OF  FAMILY.  t*'«    unmarrfed    daughters    nuns,    abbesses,    or 

prioresses ;  twenty  of  the  name  killed  m  foreign 
in  .\mcrii.n,  the  matrimonial  mesalliance  wars."  Wilhal,  Monsieur  Bourget  sustains  his 
■■carcvly  li;i--  a  ricognized  existence,  for  here  reputation  as  scientific  analyst  by  exhibiting  both 
vmiiiy  )iiM|>k'  arc  popularly  supposed  to  unite  the  value  to  a  country  of  a  stable  territorial 
-impiy  fur  the  furtherance  of  their  own  happi-  aristocracy  and  at  the  same  time  the  evils  spring- 
ii(~s.  witliimt  regard  to  divergence  of  rank  or  ing  from  its  ways  of  thought, 
f'.rtmii'.  Aitually,  few  Americans  seek  partners  Frank  Danby,  across  the  Channel,  however, 
riil-iilf  thoir  own  social  sphere,  and,  as  else-  takes  the  position  of  partisan  for  the  iordling 
nhire.  •■omc  marry  for  money.  Yet  it  is  true  who  marries  Sally  Snape,  factory  hand,  milliner, 
ih.ii  heii'  fhf  weight  of  a  name,  the  prestige  of  music-hall  dancer,  contrary  to  the  wishes  ot  his 
;i  race.  Wdulrl  count  for  nothing  against  the  call  blue-blooded  Belgravian  relations.  Frank  Danby, 
..f  the  hoart.  .A.inong  the  ancient  aristocracies  —in  "The  Heart  of  a  Child"  (Macmillan),— 
of  I'Airofie  such  tragic  sacrifices  frequently  oc-  nevertheless  displays  pronounced  psychologic 
cur,  ami  the  genius  of  Paul  Bourget  affords  knowledge  and  executive  talent  by  the  portrayal 
jircscnt  opportunity  to  consider  the  case  of  a  of  the  Iordling  as  a  rather  generous,  impulsive, 
ynitng  IVench  nobleman,  from  whom  his  father  and  capricious  youth,  futile,  credulous,  and 
<lcinandi<l  the  immolation  of  his  heart  for  the  stupid,  while  Sally  is  depicted,  not  as  the  emo- 
o>(i-((-r^iiinn  of  the  family  traditions  and  the  tional,  nervous,  dashing,  sparkling,  erring  chorus- 
pii-iTvutiiin  of  the   family  estates.    Landri  de    girl  of  popular  fancy,  but  as  a  much  more  cool. 
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If  lhe=ie  Iwo  Tmoks  dtal  as  mndi  with  family 
liontlaRi.-  as  with  llii;  bond  «(  family,  Carl 
KwaWs  "The  Old  Ho..m-  CScriliiiiT}  insists 
stenily  on  the  maintenance  of  foiimiliial  faith- 
fulness, which  must  hi:  kojit  iiiirc  and  unsnllitd. 
One  \vf(lik-<l,  declares  the  Danish  anthur,  has 
no  riK'it  to  yield  to  a  temptation  of  ri;lin(]iiishhi[{ 
mnriial  iilleuimice :  "  Why  should  one  not  he 
ahic  til  conlriil  one's  heart?  Who  is  it  that 
placed  lovo  onlsido  the  laws?"  The  mention  of 
this  Scandinavian  scrilie  reminds  it^  that  the 
Macinillans  profMise  a  new.  complete  e<litioii  of 
Hjorns..n-s  works  in  the  Ijlh- 
lish     lanKnase;     and     we     feel 


tries  have  forced  a  choice  between  lo^ty  to  At 
civil  government  and  adherence  to  clerical  leader- 
ship, dilemmas  notably  confronting  Roman  Cath- 
olic citizens  of  France  and  Italy,  and  brought  to 
general  attention  by  books  like  Signor  Fogazia- 
ro's,  and  by  a  few  others  of  very  recent  publica- 
lion.  Mere  questions  of  religious  doubt,  bearing 
no  parficniar  reference  to  lay  afiFairs,  are  also 
treated  by  some  recent  wnters.  Miss  Anna 
Ray,  for  example,  places  her  scene  at  Quebec, 
but  throngh  insufficient  ability  fails  to  nuke 
"  Quickened"  (Little,  Brown)  an  impressive 
narration, while  M.G.D.Bianchi  succi:eds  better- 
though  none  too  well, — with  A  Modem  Pro- 
metheus" t  Nuffield).  Selecting  the  monastery 
of  Assissi  for  a  "  local  habitation,"  she  develops 
two  concurrent  ideas :  faith  through  blind  ac- 
(juiescence  aii<l  obedience  conferring  spiritual 
jieacc  ;  dotiht,  accompanied  by  sturdy  resistance, 
and  independence  condemning  to  internal  tumulL 
A  born  questioner,  Renato  Rinaldi, — see 
■The  Soul  of  a  Priest"  (Doubleday,  Page), 
by  the  Duke  Litta,~i)roves  that  the  priesthood 
is  not  his  ri({ht  vocation  by  reading  history  with 
an  impartial  eye  in  order  to  decide  things  for 
himself, — as  though  religious  creeds  were 
f otinded,  not  on  emotion,  but  on  arg:ument  I  His 
<loubis  are.  however,  complicated  by  the  same 
subject  of  irritation  that  underlies  the  writing 
of  Bene  Ba?.in's  "The  Nun"  (Scribner).  only 
thai  Rene  Buzin  stands  with  just  as  strong  i 
bias  fur  the  opposite  side.  The  Duke  Litta 
assails  ecclesiastical  intriguing  with  the  dvS 
powers,  and  denounces  hierarchical  attentpti  to 
inlhience  ^'''vern mental  authority ;  whereas  "  Tbe 
Nun"  is  published  for  the  express  purpose  of 
suscitating  sympathy  for  the  believers  evkled 
by  the  French  associations'  law.  Thii  meanve 
inflicted  undeserved  hardship  upon  the  reUgioits 
orders,  and  was  quite  unjust  to  such  teikkr, 
charitable'  lady  ministers  of  mercy  as  tbo§e 
whose  case  is  so  pathetically  presented  hy  Hon- 
sieur  Bazin :  but  in  the  last  resort  this  law  WU 
tie  the  constantly  pridcing  que*' 
to  be  governed  by  French  tay- 
n  clergymen?  Bourget's  novel 
iiKewxsc  toucnes  on  this  matter,  ancf  most  ap- 
propriately so,  since  the  ancient  nobility, — M 
might  be  inferred  by  our  quotation  from  "The 
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mirable  Knulish  renik-riiiK. 
Mrs.  Dearnier's  "The  Sisters'" 
(McChire)  speaks  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  iiermaneiit,  le- 


RELICIOUS  QUESTIONS, 
long     tho    individuji 
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of  , 
never  been  in  vogue,  so  V 
church  aii<1  stale  always 
fraincd  from  politic  alii  a 
Thus  h.ive  those  dilemmas 
arisen  here  which  in  other  cc 
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Weight  of  the  Name," — stands  bj  its  church. 
We  must  add  that  "  The  Nun  "  has  been  excel- 
lently translated. 

Father  Benson  understands  better  than  these 
authors  the  meaning  of  "  catholic,"  and  his 
breadth  of  view  really  forms  the  most  striking 
features  of  "Lord  of  the  World"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  though  the  reverend  and  earnest  gentle- 
man would  perhaps  prefer  praise  of  his  extrava- 
gantly mystical  vision  ushering  in  the  end  of 
Uie  world  after  Christ's  reincarnation  as  the 
last  Pope. 

A  sensational  tale  of  firsl-century  Jerusalem, 
"The    City   of    E)elight,"   by    Elizabeth    Miller,  KENawoRTB. 

comes  from  the  Bobbs-Merrill  press.  IlluBtratlon   {reduced)   Irom  "  Seelac  Ensland  with 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 


Uncle  John." 


"  No  wmd  stirred,  and  only  the  foothills  of  and  whose  very  varied  acquaintances  a 

the  land  thrust  forth   from  the  fog-banks  that  pations  prove  no  less  humorous  than  n 

hid    the    hills.     A    sluggish,    reeking    air    hung  Mr.   James    Prior    indeed    possesses   an    excep- 

along  the  woodland  ways;  and  aloft  the  grassy  tional   wealth   of  juicy  humor;   he  pours   forth 

slopes   glimmered   gray   with   wet;    the   heather  ,he   wine   of  mirth   that  gladdens   the   heart   in 

sulked;   the   battered   brake-fern   lay   m  water-  liberal     measure.      Nottinghamshire,     once     the 

sodden  stretches  among  the  rocks  in  a  sepia  so  haunt   of   reckless,   roving   Robin   Hood,   is   the 

rich   that   the   granite   shone   by   contrast.     The  scene  of  Lord   Beiley's  dilettante  vagabondage, 

lofty  world  of  the  tors  sometimes  showed  like  a  Perhaps   one   should,— and  no   doubt   would,  if 

shadow    through    the    cloud-cap    han^ng   upon  Q„e    could,— also    smile    while    perusing    Anne 

it,  then  vanished  again ;  the  rain  fell  silently  and  Warner's   "  Seeing   England  with  Uncle  John  " 

steadily;    the    day    passed     its    meridian     and  (Century). 

swiftly  waned.  A  low  orange  flame  wakened  "Provincial"  rather  than  "rural"  England 
...  it  struck  the  least  stock  of  stone  sharply ;  sgenis  applicable  to  William  de  Morgan's 
it  decked  the  naked  thorn  tree  in  a  network  of  "Somehow  Good"  (Holt),  for  he  introduces 
jewels;  it  glittered  on  the  furze,  and  set  the  his  pecsonages  in  a  London  suburb,  and  finishes 
boulders  burning."  their  story  at  a  small  seaside  town.  The  plot 
Unmistakably  this  is  Dartmoor,  the  wild  up-  itself,— concerning  the  sudden  loss  and  slow  res^ 
land  region  of  South  Devonshire,  where  not  only  (oration  of  a  man's  memory.— matters  little. 
nature  but  man  is  rough  and  fierce,  the  region  gut  „c  can  think  of  no  living  writer  more  suc- 
again  described  with  Eden  Phillpotts  splendid  cessful  at  picturing  types  genuinely  English, 
m.istery  of  language  in  TheMother  of  theMan  ^j,},  their  narrow,  formal  point  of  view,  their 
(Uodd,  Mead).  One  liking  peaceful,  pleasant  stolidity,  their  fortitude,  their  integrity,  the 
stories  should  avoid  I^rlmoor,  somber  resort  women  as  well  drawn  as  the  men  Credulously 
of  strife  and  tragedy,  as  declared  by  John  Tre-  optimistic,— like  Dickens,— and  Without  much 
vena  s  charaeterization  of  the  sparsely  scattered  original  thought,  Mr.  de  Morgan,  however. 
mhabitants  We  cite  from  his  present  tale,  charms  through  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and 
I-iirze  the  Cruel  (Moffat,  Yard),  whose  grim,  his  serene  outlook.  His  culture  and  scholarship 
gripping  strength  exactly  fits  the  place  and  pw-  surprise  one,  yet  form  proper  part  of  his  richly 
pic:  Tender  lilies  would  not  live  upon  the  ripened  talent  of  authorship ;  and  though  grant- 
moor,  and  It  IS  no  use  looking  for  them.  They  jng  his  style  to  be  lightly  touched  by  Meredith- 
are  down  in  the  valleys.  Upon  the  moor  there  ian  eccentricity,  one  must  avow  of  this  man  that 
IS  the  granite,  the  spiny  gorse,  the  rugged  the  distinction  belongs  to  him  of  having  written 
hcillier.  It  IS  no  use  looking  tor  the  qualities  ^^mti  real  English  literature, 
of  the  lily  in  those  men  who  arc  made  of  the  -rnnPTrAr  n  !« k« 
granite  and  the  gorse  and  heather."  A  lighter  tropical  clibibS. 
romance  of  this  country  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  sup-  China,  Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
plies  in  "Ilclxirah  of  Tod's"  (Button),  with  and  the  coast  of  West  Africa,— here  is  foreign 
the  illusion  of  llic  local  peasant  character  and  travel  distant,  plenty,  and  worth  the  while.  For^ 
dialect  well  carried  out.  tunatcly,  too,  those  strange  parts  have  enthu- 
As  much  cannot  be  said  of  Miss  Violet  Jacob's  siaslic  and  competent  representors  among  recent 
early  ninetccutli-centurj;  denizens  of  the  hilly  authors  of  fiction,  and  the  temptation  to  quote 
tract  dividing  Breconshirc  from  Herefordshire,  extensively  from  all  besets  us  hard.  We,  how- 
whose  laiiguag"  tastes  both  urban  and  "  up  to  ever,  reserve  detailed  consideration  to  "  The 
dale,"  tliouuh  ihe  authoress  has  some  sense  for  Vermilion  Pencil"  (McOure),  by  Gen.  Homer 
the  1e|!:ciidary  and  mysterious  atmosphere  of  Lea,  because  this  appears  to  us  the  most  valuable 
this  Welsh  liorderland,  being  attracted  by  "its  novel  on  the  subject  of  China  as  yet  penned  in  the 
tr.iditioii5.  homely  yet  grim,  its  solitary  spaces  English  language,  none  existing,  besides,  that  so 
of  mountain,  its  ancient  farms  with  their  dark,  well  combines  instruction  with  entertainment.  As 
sly-looking  windows,  its  half -forgotten  chapels,"  for  the  other  three  books,  th^are  creditable  to 
— sec  "  The  History  of  Aythan  Waring"  (Dut-  Frances  Campbell,  Alice  and  Claude  Askew,  and 
ton).  The  same  publishing  house  offers  "A  Harold  Bindloss,  and  they  bear  the  respective 
Walking  Gentleman,"  which  relates  the  adven-  titles  "A  Shepherd  of  the  Stars"  (Dutton), 
tures  of  a  young  aristocrat  who  through  curious  "The  Plains  of  Silence"  (Cassell),  and  "For 
circumstances   becomes   an    amateur  vagabond,  Jacinta"  (Stokes). 
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incalculable  influence  and  ponrer,  woiUi(  m- 
dcrground.  relentless,  labyrinthine,  slcnr,  wA 
fatal.  Svlociing  one  of  these  societies  At 
erudite  composer  of  "  The  Vermilion  Fwd'— 
a  Chinese  symbi)l  of  authority,— ^xpatistei  opoa 
its  origin  3n<I  history,  its  rules  and  trtn,  b 
morals  and  pnrpa'^es,  even  providing  spedoMm 
of  its  very  singulnr  "  jargon."  To  sleep '«  Id 
dry,  a  dagger  is  a  yomig  lion,  a  cannon  a  UmI 
dog,  and  a  teacup  a  lotus  bud  ■  to  cut  off  t&c 
ears  is  known  as  lowering  a  fair  wind,  ilceisi- 
tation  is  translated  as  washing  the  face,  ancfi 
victim  picked  out  for  drownii^  is  spoken  of  M 
inli'niliri);  to  take  a  bath. 


(Author  o(  "  Hi  mi"  [lira-  lluciil,") 

The  patience  and  fatalism  of  the  Chinese,  the 
paternalism  of- their  Bunrnnienl.  the  seventy  <if 
their  laws,  some  of  their  n;ilional  hisfry,  an.l 
many  of  their  iiecnliar  cnMcuns,  are  set  furth  in 
a  vivid  maimer.  Nnr  d.ies  the  sK.rv  l^ick  (ellin« 
dcscri[.livel.ils.  of  which  one.  fi;r  es.im]ile,  creates 
sometliinK  ,if  the  se.ise  of  horror  iliM  minhi  be 


ed     fr< 

ilone  by  a  South  China  tv|jl 
condensed  hislorv  of  the  CI 
the  Middle  Kiniidom  merits 
esiabh>hes  tUi 
cUTKymcii  often  try  to  ml. 
■   '    '         -         of   Cli 


■laint 


a   Fn 
\'ieer 


emi.ire  l.eeause  of  her  e.nil 
wc  think  that  none  of  (1 
more  clisen-.ion  ihnn  ihe  i 
China'.s  secret   political  sou 


;  and  he  re-  (Ainliur  ,if  ■■  Tlic  Vermilion  Pencil.") 

.villi    the   HOY-  Hiimrriil  l/-ir»  unlforin  in  tlie  atxiveplctareUthSt 

lynien.     Tims  cit  n  linitF'iiLini-siiiT.il.    The  gold  buttoni  ban  tb* 

eulion    of   the  eolkd  clru^'ju  wirriKnintpd  l>y  Ihm- iitars.     Ihe  mctel 

who  h;is  been  »ii  tli<'  side  Is  ttml  ■>!  tlif  l'.«  Wang  Whin.     Tha  gold 

1    law>   ol    the  siiir  Kiis]ieiiil.-<l  1..V  n  crlmmm  rll.lion  from   the  VaA 

ihdehty.     lint  i„..irf.  ili.'  Mirdiillioii  of  (ho  ICnipfror  Kwanx  Hw.  ana 

.:t-   will   p.irri  u,,.,,.  wi.vrls.  ■■  T..  Ihimer  \.-o.  fmio  Kang  Yo  W«t" 

,i«  aeeoniil  of  111-    l.;xe,.ll,.,„.y    Km,«   Yu    Wei    *a»    tbe    Biapmi^ 

vith  member-  cliliT  nilviaer  ni  the  time  ot  W.a  deposltlai  in  18DS.) 


'i(H<S"0^*s»- 


THE  WONDERS  OF  MAGNIFIED  SOUND. 

BY  WALTER  W.  GRIFFITH. 

npHIS  electric  age  seems  to  be  productive  in  one  of  several  holes  in  a  small  box  that 

of  a  new  wonder  every  day.     In  fact,  is  placed  conveniently  on  his  desk.     If  the 

we  shall  soon  cease  to  marvel  at  anything,  hole  is  marked  "  House  "  the  Congressman 

from  very  surfeit  of  surprises.     Yet  it  is  a  can  hear  what  is  going  on  on  the  floor  of 

succession  of  steps,  one  discovery  leading  di-  the  legislative  chamber,  and   his  time  may 

rectly  and  naturally  to  another.  be  utilii^ed  for  other  purposes  until  his  actual 

Electricity    is    benefiting    mankind    in    so  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  legislative  hall 

many  directions  and  ways  that  there  v^ould  Js  required. 

appear  to  be  no  limit  to  its  possibilities,  and.        This  result  is  produced  by  a  new  inven-  . 

certainly,    in   its   capacity   for   transmitting  tion,  a  most  important  detail  of  which  is 

sound  is  this  peculiarly  tEue.  termed    the    microphone,    which    magnifies 

I'he  development  along  the  lines  of  sound  so  greatly  that  the  feeblest  of  sound 
telephony  has  produced  nothing  more  in-  waves  are  transmitted  through  wires  to  a 
terescing  than  the  "  Acousticon."  With  it,  considerable  distance,  yet  are  distinctly  audi- 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  directly  into  the  ble  at  the  other  end  throughout  the  room. 
transmitter,  as  it  gathers  the  sound  from  the  A  Congressman  will  also  be  able,  by  aid 
air  for  itself.  For  that  matter  there  is  no  of  the  Acousticon,  to  dictate  letters,  instruc- 
necessity  for  placing  the  receiver  to  the  car,  tions,  etc,  to  his  secretary  at  the  Capitol, 
although  this  is  usually  done.  The  speaker  from  the  Annex,  or  any  other  point  in 
may  be  twenty  feet  from  the  transmitter,  may  Washington ;  this  without  the  use  of  a  tele- 
speak  in  his  natural  voice,  and  be  distinctly  phone  receiver — he  may  talk  from  his  easy- 
and  clearly  heard  over  the  wire,  at  practi-  chair  or  while  walking  about  his  room,  just 
calh'  any  distance.  as  successfully  and  satisfactorily. 

STATES  GOV-  ^^^  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October 
12,  1907,  contains  an  editorial  article  which 
fully  describes  the  installation  at  Washing- 

1  Transmitter  was  recently  ton.) 
inst.illcd  on   Speaker  Cannon's  desk  in  the        An  Acousticon  Transmitter,  installed  at 

Capitol  at  Washington,  and  speeches  made  Lansing,  Mich.,  was  remarkably  successful, 

in  the  House  u'ere  distinctly  heard  in  a  dis-  Many  telephone  subscribers  in  Detroit,  one 

tant    room.      It    is  now   proposed   to  equip  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  listened  to  a 

eiery  office   of   the   new  Capitol  buildings  senatorial  debate,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 

at  present  under  construction  with  the  Acoua-  seem,  the  result  of  the  debate  was  known 

ticini,  \^-hlch  wiW  enable  the  Senator  or  Con-  at  the  clubs  of  Detroit  before  the  clerk  had 

gressman  to  listen  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  made  the  announcement  on  the  floor  of  the 

Senate  or  House,  or,  if  desired,  Jn  the  com-  House. 

niittce  room,  as  conveniently  as  if  he  were       By  aid  of  the  Acousticon  a  New  York 

actually-  present.  business  man  could  sit  in  his  office  and  listen 

All  lie  iilH  have  to  do  is  to  insert  a  plug  to  the  pleading  of  his  attorney  before  the 
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Chief  justice  of  die  United  States  in  Wash-  St  John's  L ^ _.. 

mgton.     Equally,  teleph<me  subscribers   in  Fi«t  gSg^STchSS^-.L^to'pSS  S 

Chicago  could,  as  it  were.  "  Up     the  Metro-  l^ngSSl^iIrelL:^....!?^^!*^  DL 

politan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  and  hear  EnRlish  Lutheran  Chnrdi. ...FMt  Vt^ne,  lad. 

whatever  opera  was  being  performed.     The  First  Presbyterian  Qiarcb....IiHlsaiuqMlis,  bl 

"shut-ins,"   those  myriads  of  uirfortunates,  p'/^^ ^^rilm^C^reh'''''** Booo^  Imn 

peipetuaily  confined  within  doors  by  invalid-  f\^^  p^^m  Chi^;.*!.'.'"."a£toS  Ion 

ism,   could     enjoy     opera,    concert,    lecture,  Central  Presbyterian  Cfanrch,  Des  Momcs.  Io«a 

qwechi   or   play,    no   matter   where    taking  Congregational  Giarch I>ca  Moioea,  Io«a 

-igf.  Plymouth  Church Dea  Moioea,  Iowa 

•^  ,    .        .  ,  J    L    L       It  wi..  St,  Luke's  M.  E.  Church Dabnqn^  lows 

It  IS  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibdity  pr„byterian  Church  of  Lyons Lyoni  lows 

that  Dr.  Parkhurst,  speaking  in  his  new  and  Lutheran  Church Story  Citj.  Iowa 

magnificent  church,  which  has  an  Acousticon  First  Presbyterian  Church Lexington,  Kj. 

equipment,  may  preach  to  an  audience  of  one  Fourth  Avenue  ^sbyL  Church.  ^ni»ine,  Kr- 

hundred    thousand    people,    scattered    from  ^ir.fCrCb?^';::::::^;^^^  & 

Mame  to  Cahfornia.  First  Presbyterian  Church.  ...New  Orleaaa,  La. 

,  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.. New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  DEAF  TO  HBar!  Arlington  Street  Unitar-n  Chutdi,  Boston,  Uaaa 

-m."  „.  (  .k.  ~.-..^.  \^^.Ct,  Central  Consresational  Church. . Boston,  Mass. 

This  suggests  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  New  Old  SoStlTChurch Boston;  Han. 

conferred     by     this     remarkable     invention,  shawmet  Confrregational  Charch,  Boston,  Uass. 

namely,  that  it  makes  the  deaf  to  hear.     It  Union  Church Boston,  Masa. 

not  only  amplifies,  or  magnifies  the  sound  400  South  Conaregational  Oinrch.  .Brodctoa.  Mass. 

p,,  „„l  bu.  i^  cl.rifo  and  ,oc«,n.a»  ,h.  |;„«¥SShS  g^tdii^lSSE  !& 

articulation.  First  Baptist  Church New  Bedford,  Ums. 

Many  churches  and  public  halls  are  now  Church  of  the  Unity Sprin^di^  IfaM^ 

equipped  with  the  Acousticon  with  the  re-  Stoekbridge  Episc'l  Church,  Stoddmd^,  Ifaaa. 

.„h  ,h.,  a  d.af  p.,jon  ,i„i„e  .,  ,he  «,r.™  JS.VSS^olSS^;  wiSS.JSS 

rear  is  enabled  to  hear  as  well  as  those  not  grown  MenTl  Presbyt'n  Church,  BaltinwK  1C4. 

so  afflicted.     The  receiver  is  small  and  light  First  Baptist  Church Detroit,  HicL 

in  weight.     It  is  held  against  the  ear  by  a  Forest  Avenue  Cong-l  Church,  Detroit.  JO*. 

.mall  h.ad-j,i^,  h.rdl,  mor.  nckcabU  0,an  S.^B'.'S.raS.'l.'^^&SS-JSt 

a  spectacle  frame.  ,        ,   ,  .  People's  Congregational  Church,  St  Psid.  Uino. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  any  reader  of  this  Wcstminsier  Church St  Paul,  IfioB. 

magazine  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  Acous-  First  Presbyterian  Church.... Kansas  O^,  Mo. 

,i»n  when  i.  b  con.M.rad  that  A.  Wlowmg  l^rct'X.  .'^'^--^^ilS. 

churches  have  installed  it  after  a  thorough  First  Baptist  Church Asbeviile,  N.  C 

test.    The  following  is  a  partial  list:  Meeting  House Fiaistow,  N.  H. 

„  ,  First  Presbyterian  Church C»e  Hsy,  N.  J. 

First  M.  F..  Church .....Pasadena.  Cal,  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chm^ 

St  Janu-s'  Baptist  Church Hamilton.  Canada  East  Oral«e,  N.  I 


St  Janu-s'  Baptist  Church Hamilton.  Canada  East  Oral«e,  N.  J. 

St  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamilton,  Can.    Presbyterian  Church FleminHMl,  H.  J, 

American  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal,  Can.     Reformed  Church Frcuold,  M.  I. 

Crescent   Prcfbylerian   Church.  .Montreal.   Can.  First  Congregational  Church.  .Jefiey  Olr,  N.  J. 

«T,  H.  I. 
•UN.}. 
m,  H.  i. 
*,M.J. 


Walmer  Road  Bapli.st  Church,  Toronto,  Canada  Second   United   Presbyter , 

Watford  Congregational  Church,  Watford,  Can.  Jera^  Qty,  M.  J 

First    Presbyterian    Church.  .BridReport,   Conn.  Green  Village  Church MadiKm,  " 

Second   Congrcgal'l   Oiurch,   Greenwich.   Conn.  First  Presbyterian  Church. .  .Morristown,  '. 

Asylum  Hill  Church Hartford,  Conn,  ppddie  Memorial  Church Newark,  I 

Old    First   Church Hartford,    Conn,  Crescent  Avenue   Presbyterian  Chordt 

South  Baptist  Church Hartford,  Conn. 

First  Congregational   Church. .  .Mcridcn,  Conn.  Third  Presbyterian  Churct 

Central  CongreRat'l  Church.  New  Haven,  Conn.  First  Presbyterian  Church 

First  Baptist  Church New  Haven.  Conn.  All  Souls'  Church 

United  Congrcftat'l  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Church  of  the  Saviour 

Broadw.iy  ConRreeat'l  Church.  .Norwich.  Conn,  Parkside  Presbyterian  Oil 

Church  of  Good  Shepherd Shelton.   Conn.  Pilgrim  Church 

First  Baptist  Church Southington,  Conn.  Presbyterian  Church 

Church  of  the  Covenant Washington,  D.  C.  First  Evangelist  Lutheran 

We^tmin.ster  Chanel l.ondon,  Eng.-  First  Presbyterian  Church 

All   Souls'  Church Chicago,  III.  Holy  Trinity  Church 

Church  of  the  Covenant Chicago.  111.  North  Presbyter'       '"" 


First    Baptist  Church (Hiicago,  III.    Chapel  Bostwick  Sanitarium, 

First  Reformed  Church Chicago,  III.  Clif 


Clifton  SpriBf^  H.  T.. 
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First  Presbyterian  Church Kingston.  N.  Y. 

St.  James-  M.  E.  Church Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Methodist  Church Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Reformed  Church Mt.  Venion,  N,  V. 

All  Souls'  Church New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ascension  Church ,  , New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bloomingdale  Refd  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church. .-.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Broadway  Tabernacle New  York,  N.  Y. 

Calvary  ^r.  E.  Church New  York,  N.  Y. 

Central  Presbyterian  Church.. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Christ  Church New  York,  N.  Y. 

Church  of  Messiah New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fifth  Avenue  Presby.  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Holy  Trinity  Church New  York,  N.  Y. 

Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,      . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 

New  York,  N.  V. 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church, 

New  York,  NY. 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York,  N.  Y, 
Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
St,  Nicholas'  Collegiate   Church, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

St,  James'  Church New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church New  York,  N.  Y. 

West  End  Collegiate  Church.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
West  End  Prcsbyter'n  Church,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Universilv  Place  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Congregational  Church Orient,  N.  Y 

Phelps  Presbyterian  Church Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Sound  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 

Riverhead,  N.  V. 
Central  Presbvterian  Church.  ..Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Christ  r;piscopaI  Church Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Monroe  Avenue   fttethodist  Church, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salem  Evangelical  Church Rochester,  N,  V. 

Second  Baptist  Church Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church. ..  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Unitarian  Church Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prcsbvieri.in  Church Rome,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Church Rye,  N.  Y. 

I.  Johnson's  Private  Chapel, 

Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 

South  Presbyterian  Church Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Stale  Street  M.  E,  Church Troy,  N.  Y. 

Presbvterian  Church Waterford,  N.  Y. 

First  Presbyterian  Church Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

First   Presbyterian   Church,   Watertown,   N.   Y. 

Presbyterian   Church Watertown,  N.  Y. 

St,  Andrew's  Memorial  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Bolton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Windmere  Prcsbytorian  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Third  Presbyterian  Church Dayton,  Ohio 

Central  Congregatinnal  Church Toledo.  Ohio 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 

Worcester,  Ohio 

Beth  Israel  Temple Portland,  Ore. 

First  Presbvterian  Church Portland.  Ore. 

California  M,  E.  Church California,  Pa. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church Carlisle.  Pa. 

Falling  Springs  Church Chambersbnrg.  Pa, 


Independent  Congregational  Church, 

Meadville.  Pa. 
Newville  Presbyterian  Church. ,,  ,Newville,  Pa. 

Grace  Lutheran  Church Norristown,  Pa. 

Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bethany  Church Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chambers  Wylie  Memorial  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Northminsler  Presbyterian  Church 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  .Philadelphia,  Pa, 

St.  Simeon's  Church Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Zion  Church Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Calvary  Episcojjal  Church Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Christ  M.  E.  Church Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

First  Presbyterian  Church Scranton,  Pa. 

First  Methodist  Church Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

First  Congrentional  Church.  ..Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Grace  Street  Presbyter'n  Church,  Richmcmd,  Va. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  Acousticon  m 
making  the  deaf  hear  messages  sent  over  a 
telephone  wire  inspired  the  Inventor  to  ex- 
tend the  idea,  and  apply  it  in  a  more  general 
way.  He  succeeded,  and  now  has  a  portable 
Acousticon,  one  which  can  be  worn  without 
inconvenience,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  much 
less  noticeable  than  any  of  the  usual  ear- 
trumpets,  speaking-tubes,  etc,  yet  far  more 
effectual. 

There  is  the  transmitter,  or  "  gatherer  of 
sound  " — a  small,  circular  instrument,  which 
can  be  made  of  any  color  to  suit  the  costume  ;■ 
B  neat  receiver,  or  "car-piece,"  and  a  tiny 
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battery.    The  latter  is  easily  carried  in  the  the  Chicago  Tri 

pocket,  and  is  therefore  quite  out  of  sight.  Seientific  Amtrii 

By  means  of  this  portable  Acousticon  those  articles  confinnii 

who  have  not  lost  entirely  the  sensitiveness  the  Acousticon. 
of  the  auditory  nerve  are  not  only  able  to        ITie  Acoustic 

hear,  but  by  its  constant  use  the  stimulated  praised  by  thinke 

action  of  the  working  parts  of   the  ear  in  parts  of  the  glo' 

some  instances  restores  the  natural  hearing,  value  and  mcri 
doubt.     It  will 

WHAT  IT  IS  DOING.  "  ."T     .     V  _!1    ■ 

With   deafness  i 

It  is  bringing  happiness  to  multitudes  of    give  relief  and  c 

deaf  people  throughout  the  world — some  of    aflord  social    ar 

them  in  the  houses  of  royalty.     It  enables   value  of  which 

failure  of  other 

not  make  you  sk 

con   has  always 

demonstration  o 

So  many  peo] 
whom  news  of  si 
as  a  renewal  of 
to  such  that  they 
1267  Broadway 
willingly  send  pi 

The  home  ins' 
for  the  reason  th 
are  made,  so  tha 
tive  ear  to  whic 
exactly  suited. 

The  Acoustici 

probably  will  no 

how  sensitive,  a 

tent  ion.     Much 

the  deaf  when 

heard,  has  to  sh 

noyance  of  those 

said  only  too  wcl 

MR.  K.  H.  TUKNEH.  The  deaf  bu! 

Who  lins  nindo  It  pnssliilc  fnr  iln-  ilfnf  to  li.'or  diiirch    seriously   handic 

KHi'vi.-i'.i,  iH"'nis,  (■(!■.  impossible,  excep 

thousands  of  religious  people  to  attend  church        AVhile  the  mi 

and  listen  to  the  services,  enjoying  a  privilege  con  are  not  putl 

of  which  they  have  been  deprived  for  perhaps  charitable  basis, 

many  years.     It  opens  the  doors  of  theatres  as  ready  and  wi 

and  of  lecture  halls  to  many  who  have  here-  cacy  by  permitti 

tofore   found    it  useless  to  enter  them.      It  every  way  before 

keeps  corporation  presidents  at  the  head  of  They  claim,  an 

the  directors'  table,  enabling  them  to  hear  all  satisfied  purchas 

that  is  .ifiid   along  the  board,   ami   it  helps  many  times  the 

hundreds  to  make  a  llvelihoiid  in  business,  they  therefore  pa 

from   which    tlicy   otlierivise   would   he    dc-  a  few  days'  usf 

barred.     Thousands  of  letters  on  file  from  successfiil,  it  be 

men  of  highest  prominence  testify  to  all  this  statement   it  wt 

and  more.  have  thorough 

Great  American  newspapers  like  the  New  claims  made  for 

York  Herald,  the  Mew  ^'ork  Stin.  the  New  they  pursue  thit 

York    U'nrlil,   the    New    York    Times,    the  enjoy  the  confidi 

New  York  Journal,  the  Detroit  Frrc  Press,  those  whom  the] 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

II  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
eir  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


;I0US  STONES :  Notable 
inmounted  stones;  Ori- 
Is,  etc. 

:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
arged  and  improved  by 
allowance  made  for  old 

tches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
•nts,  waistcoat   buttons, 
stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
rings,  etc. 

4S:  Plain  gold  watches, 
rs, for  men;  plain  gold, 
1  mounted  watches  for 
licated  watches  repaired 
nd  jeweled  watch  chains, 

.:  Tourmaline,  amethyst, 
rase,  turquoise  matrix ; 
>ral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 

METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
)S,  candlesticks,  compo- 
pieces,  etc. 

ted  novelties,  French  en- 
carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
igar  and  cigarette  cases, 
es  of  gold,  silver,  and 
desk  sets,  game  boxes, 

'2Lj  field,and  marine  glass- 
silver,  shell, and  pearl; 
ers,  compasses,  etc. 

old,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
tides ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

^D  RAZORS :  Gold  and 
sh  razors,  scissors,  safety 
cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

i  antique  lace  and  paint- 
l,and  ivory  sticks.    All 

tie  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
id  spoons,  presentation 
.  Silverware  cleaned  and 

AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  goki  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping,  and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  In  woods  to  harmonize 
with  bouse  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.   All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  mooognuns,  resklen- 
ces,  yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candehtbn,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS :  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shades,  for  dinliiK 
room ;  candlestk:ks,  etc 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tn 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  Mttk 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  pbtes,  cut  ftass;  oomplde 

dinner  services,  etc 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  fbe 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  bees,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  t)oxes  for  securities  and 

other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewehy,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watch^,  clocks,  music  boxes,  bronzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT :  Correspondence 
solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  desaip- 
tions  sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  tnemselvcs 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  TifTaiw^  Ca 
1908  Blue  Book,  no  lllustrattons,  666  pages, 
upon  application 
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M-M  Simplicity  together  with 

M-M  Efficiency  is  the  one 

great  reason  why  the 

M-M  Motorcycle 

is  rhc  acknowledged  leader  in  this  country.  Simple  of  coi»lruclifin,  simple  o(  control,  ill  ^endid  3^  H.  P. 
nnn-viKrHling  engine  can  and  doo  deliver  the  power  when  and  where  you  need  il.  lit  eficKOt  b^  Itmw- 
niiuion    togelher    with    iU  ptrlrct  spiing    iork  makei  Motarcycling  a  real  pleaHire 

AMERICAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  711  Centre  St.  Brockloa, 
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The  Review  of  Rcvlewa— Advcrtfaing  Section 


ARE     YOU     THINKING     OF 

BUILDING  A  HOME? 

By  II.  W.  DSaitOND  and  H.  W.  FSOHNM 
of  lilt  Archlltctmal  Bteord 


Thiikthe  c ^ 

the  archilecl,  hu  duties  wbil  be  ion,  wlij  b* 
doet  it,  and  of  hii  rdationi  Is  llw  bdUar. 
It  idli  of  the  builder  aod  of  bii  daliw  «{  aalBriab 
■od  melkodi  of  coutrncliaa,  detMb  of  iijM^i 
ment.  droiuge,  fdumbiD^  bemliD^  *"'■''■*■■§. 
decoration,  furnidiing,  elc^  etc. 
Fully  illuttrated  with  100  fine  hJf-tote  wdw 
able  and  lunotiTe  inteiion  nd  artwioi^  plaM 
drawn  to  tcAe.  T^rooBhoot  iIm  bo^  ■  P"^ 
lical  and  not  theorelicaL 


By  JULTKT  WILBOB  TOMPHSB 
i>  a  vivid  snd  dramatic  Amj  of  life  aid  kr*  » 
die  California  Sierrai.     Bum  luHj  papaltf  it 
i>  now  in  the  (ovrlh  edition  %\3fk 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YCHK 


fONAS  SPURLOCK 


a  miUlon  dollars  at  an  hour'*  notice,  but 
)oy.     Vou  are  invited  to  meet  him  in 

purlock— Prodigal 

jeorge  Horace  Loriraer 

kn  mrlllaf  te  aiatrtl—r* 
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Remarkable 
Sacrifice  Sale 
of  Hurt  Books 


w 
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E  are  closing  out,  at  a  bargain,  a  few  sets  of  the  **  MaKeW 
of  American  History,"  a  library  of  popular  biography 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing ever  published.  In  these  20  large  and  beautiful  volumes  will 
be  found  the  life  stories  of  forty- two  great  Americans — men  who 
moulded  the  history  of  the  nation.  Each  biography  is  a  complete 
story  in  itself,  written  by  some  eminent  authority,  such  as  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Prof.  W. 
G.  Sumner,  James  Schouler,  and  others  equally  well  known.  The 
narrative  of  American  history  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  period  is  interwoven  in  these  lives.  Every 
hero  and  patriot  is  treated,  not  in  the  dry  and  technical  form  so 
common  to  biography,  but  in  a  simple,  fascinating  style  that  will 
appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  good,  wholesome  reading. 

No  Other  Work  like  It 

To  read  these  volumes  is  to  be  grandly  entertained  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  great  heroic 
characters  in  American  history.  This  is  the  only  work  which  covers 
the  whole  field  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  distinguished  authorship. 
For  an  hour's  pleasant  reading  or  for  serious  study  no  other  work 
will  compare  with  it.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire  20  vol- 
umes, which  are  beautifully  printed,  bound  in  art  cloth,  and  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  maps,  plans,  etc. 

Here's  Our  Great  Offer 

We  have  c«i  hand  a  /ew  sets  of  this  splendid  library  which,  from 
handling  in  our  stock  room,  are  not  in  perfect  condition.     For 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  as  good  as  new;  m  fact,  an  ex- 
pert could  hardly  tell  the  difference.     The  lot  is  so  small 
we  have  decided  to  close  them  out  for  1^1.00  down  and 
31.00   a  month  until   the  full  amount  of  the  special 
limited   clearance   price,   JfiQ.SO,   has   been    paid. 


The  subscription  price  is  Jjfjo.oo. 

—for  5  Days 

ng  coupon,  we  will  send  you  the  complete 
iage    paid,  for   five    days'    examination. 
)ooks  are  subject  to  return  at  our  ex- 
as  we  claim,  a  most  unusual  bar 
afford  to  miss  this  chance  ? 

78  Fifth  Ave,  NEW  YORK^       Name 

Addrea» 


^       UNrFMSsirr 

SOCIETY, 
\  7t  Fifth  Avenut, 

Pttast  ttnd  m«  prgpaU, 

/or  txamimoHoMt  m  sHghtfy 

ruMtd  Mt  9 Afk*** Makers  ^ 

AmtricnH  ttishry^**  in  J0  «*/- 

umes»    If  smtUfaefry^  twitlpay 

you  Sl.OO  onaeei^mmtana^.m  m 

moMththeren^ernmtilSl9J0ka*  Utn 

paid.    J/noi  ttUUfmeioryt  i-»ili  notify 

you  so  that  you  nuiy  arrang*  for  it*  rt* 

turn  at  no  expense  to  m4  nhatever. 
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"A    PICTURE    CAN    SOMETIMES    CONVEY 
THAN    COLUMNS    OF   TEXT."      Nov  Yor*  Times. 


In  the  10  Handsome  Volumes  of 


There  are  over  4,000 

Photographic  Illustrations 


"A  man  who  ranks  to- 
day as  not  only  one  of  the 
most  succesBful  travelers, 
but  as  one  who  has  the 
ability  to  tell  others  what 

Edward  W-  Bok, 

Editor  Ladiis'  Hemi  Jaunal. 
"The  Burton  Holmes 
Lectures  give  one  all  the 
varied  pleasure  of  foreign 
travel,  minus  the  annoy- 
ances. He  shows  us  in 
every  far-away  country 
the  very  things  we  should 
want  to  see  if  we  could 
pick  up  and  make  the 
journey." 

OBORCB  ADB. 

"  In  reading  the  Burton 
Holmes  Lectures,  one 
imagines  he  is  taking  a 
tour  of  the  world." 

A.  W.  VALENTINB, 

Armour  A  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


"1 


7  ). 


THESE  4,000  PICTURES  are 

3,500  pages  of  descriptive  text, 
tive  and  entertaining. 

The  Holmes  narratives,  or  TRAVELOGUES,  are  hig^ 
educational  and  are  made  doubly  interesting  by  being  cofii- 
ously  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  civilized  and  uncivificed. 
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Remarkable 
Sacrifice  Sale 
of  Hurt  Books 


w 


I 


K  are  closing  out,  at  a  bargain,  a  few  sets  of  the  **  Mtf  Tt 
of  American  Hiitory,"  a  library  of  popular  biography 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing ever  published.  In  these  20  large  and  beautiful  volumes  will 
be  found  the  life  stories  of  forty-two  great  Americans — men  who 
moulded  the  history  of  the  nation.  Each  biography  is  a  complete 
story  in  itself,  written  by  some  eminent  authority,  such  as  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Prof.  W. 
G.  Sumner,  James  Schouler,  and  others  equally  well  known.  The 
narrative  of  American  history  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  period  is  interwoven  in  these  lives.  Every 
hero  and  patriot  is  treated,  not  in  the  dry  and  technical  form  so 
common  to  biography,  but  in  a  simple,  fascinating  style  that  will 
I     appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  good,  wholesome  reading. 

No  Other  Work  like  It 

To  read  these  volumes  is  to  be  grandly  entertained  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  great  heroic 
characters  in  American  history.  This  is  the  only  work  which  covers 
the  whole  field  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  distinguished  authorship. 
For  an  hour's  pleasant  reading  or  for  serious  study  no  other  work 
will  compare  with  it.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire  20  vol- 
umes, which  are  beautifully  printed,  bound  in  art  cloth,  and  illus- 
'     trated  with  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  maps,  plans,  etc 

Here's  Our  Great  Offer 

We  have  on  hand  a  jfew  sets  of  this  splendid  library  which,  from 
handling  in  our  stock  room,  are  not  in  perfect  condition.     For 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  as  good  as  new;  m  fact,  an  ex- 

Ipert  could  hardly  tell  the  difference.     The  lot  is  so  small 
we  have  decided   to  close  them  out  for  $1.00  down  and 
$1.00   a  month  until   the  full  amount  of  the  special 
limited   clearance    price,   ^^19.50,    has   been    paid. 
The  subscription  price  is  I30.00. 

—tor  5  Days 

ng  coupon,  we  will  send  you  the  complete 
iage    p:ii(l,  for   five    days'    examination. 
30oks  are  subject  to  return  at  our  ex- 
as  we  claim,  a  most  unusual  bar- 
afford  to  miss  this  chance  ? 

78  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK^       Name 

Addreu 


B,^X, 


UNrVKBSITY 
SOCJMTT, 
i   n  Fifth  AmmMtt 
NtmYtrk, 
Plernsg  strut  m*  ^rtptttdt 
Jcr  exmrniMoHmit  •  slirkify 
ruhhtd  Mti  0j^ht"MmAert  nf 
^meHcuM  HUiiryr  in  »  v^ 
nmet.    If  smti^fmct^ry^  Iwitipt^ 
you  St. 00  0mm€€*P€m$tcemnait.OO  m 
month  tk*ret^/ttrMmtHti9J0hM*  Hen 
paid,    J/n^  tmti^mctofyt  iwill  n^ti/j^ 
ytm  so  that  you  nuiy  arrmng*  for  its  rr* 
/f«rM  at  no  txfenst  to  ms  nhattvsr. 
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(attic  of  Waterloo 


By  Jolm  Clark  Rldpath 

Author  of  RidpaWs  History  of  the  World. 


everything  portended 
victory  to  the  French, 
ed  that  the  hour  of 
lat  night  or  Blucher 
as  he  saw  his  lines 
quiver  under  the  re- 
ench.  The  uncertain 
as  Bhicher  and  his 
.  If  he  should  come 
s  rear  then  Napoleon 
;  if  Grouchy  should 
im  to  the  field,  then 
I  cause  lost  in  this 
0,  but  the  old  Bour- 
be  forever  exploded 

oke By   five 

,  of  Blucher's  coming, 
vere  heard  far  to  the 
se  of  the  approaching 
1  the  distance.     Was 

Prussian  banners  shot 
th  Napoleon  it  was 
r  of  his  destiny  had 
rlitz  hung  low  in  the 
;  break  that  British 
,  he  was  hopelessly, 
le  knew  it  better  than 
al  France,  which  he 
us  and  defended  with 
5  in  the  balance.     He 

of  his  veterans,  and 
[ore  than  a  hundred 
rears  had  that  Guard 
;my  and  never  yet  re- 
f  invincible.  Would 
'  its  long  list  of  vic- 
1  little  after  seven 
ust  as  the  June  sun 
on  of  fated  France, 
the  finest  body  of 
red  over  the  field  of 
;  doom  on  the  brist- 
3n.  Those  grim  and 
to  their  fate  like  he- 
on  like  an  avalanche. 
;.  They  reeled  under 
led    and    stood    fast. 

immovable  lines  the 
mpire   beat   with   un- 

arose  from  the  lips 
he  desperate  struggle 
i'   rcculcc,   La    Garde 

The  Old  Guard  was 
Vainly  did  Marshal 
ipetuous  despair,  at- 
Df  destruction.  Five 
Icr  him.  He  was  on 
)ldiers.     His  hat  was 


gone.  He  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood; 
but  his  grim  face  was  set  against  the  enemy, 
and  with  sword  in  hand  he  attempted  to  rally 
his  shattered  lines.  The  English,  now  in- 
spired by  the  hope  of  almost  certain  victory, 
threw  forward  their  lines,  and  the  Prussian 
army  rushed  in  from  the  right.  Napoleon 
threw  a  single  regiment  of  the  Gitard  into  a 
square,  and  strove  to  rally  the  fugitives  around 
this  nucleus  of  resistance.  .  .  .  The  allies 
bore  down  upon  it,  and  numberless  batteries 
were  opened  on  this  last  heroic  band  of  the 
defenders  of  the  glory  of  France.  There  they 
stood.  *  Surrender,  brave  Frenchmen ! '  cried 
an  English  officer,  dashing  up  with  a  flag  and 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  dauntless  lines 
which  had  planted  themselves  before  the  vic- 
torious .  allies  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
reach  a  glorious  death.  *  The  Old  Guai  d  dies, 
but  never  surrenders,*  was  the  defiant  an- 
swer."* 


*  From  Ridpaih's  History  of  the  World. 
Copyrighted  by  The  Jones  Brothers  Publish- 
ing Company,    All  rights  reserved. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  extract  from  Rld- 
path's  History  of  the  World,  and  is  reprinted 
to  illustrate  the  wonderfully  beautiful  style  in 
which  the  work  is  written,  a  ^ style  which  no 
other  historian  in  any  generation  has  ev6r 
equaled.  Would  you  not  enjoy  reading  the 
complete  set  of  nine  volumes  containing  4,000 
pages  of  which  this  is  a  sample?  It  covers 
the  entire  history  of  mankind  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
has  been  strongljr  endorsed  by  Presidents  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Harrison,  Bishop  Vincent,  General 
Lew  Wallace,  all  university  and  college  presi- 
dents and  by  over  200,000  Americans  who  own 
and  love  it.  We  are  closing  out  the  remain- 
ing sets  of  the  last  edition  at  a  special  low 
price  and  on  easy  terms.  We  will  name  our 
low  price  and  terms  only  in  direct  letters  to 
those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  oat 
the  coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly 
and  mail  now.    The  sample  pages  are  free. 


Tear  Out  this  Coupon,  Sign  and  Mall  To-day 


3 
O 

u 

s 


FREE  COUPON  64» 

•WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  A880CX4TION 
204  Dearborn  Street*  Chicago.  HI. 


Plcas«  mail,  without  cost  to  me.  MUipfo  par*  •<  VOtwMfn  ■!» 
tory  of  the  World  containinir  photomvures  of  Napoleon.  Quen 
Elizabeth,  Socrates.  Caesaf  and  Shakespeare,  map  of  China  and 
Japan,  diatrram  of  Panama  Canal,  etc..  and  write  roe  fall  paftictt- 
lars  of  your  special  offer  to  Bavlew  af  Rarlawa  readers. 


Name 
Addrc 
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L  Advertisers 

cu/athnt) 


:ir  place.  So  have  womni^ 
ound  man  likes  to  find  him- 
ad  what  they  read — dein 
lo-the-day-after-tomMTow. 


:hat  of  Alfred  Heniy  I 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (out 
,  handled  the  way  a  man  likes 
htily  the  big,  bright,  s 
lagazine  has  to  offer. 


nd  one  or  more  « 

kably  IT,  dettt  to  his  opin- 


er,  Mr.  National  AdvertifleT? 
men  read  the  magarinea  of 
as  an  equal  number,  or  two 


r  to  the  'quick,'  not  the  desd 
We  have  been  told  that  *• 
iders  who,  at  the  same  time, 
ing  success  as  an  i 
inal  Advertiser,  for  'bl  I 
>se  words. 


ponsiveness.    Just  tri 
ipect  pleases." 

;abi.e  Houses, 
"March  30,  190S. 

hat  sort  of  success  I 
lie  of  last  year.  For 
',  I  have   received   a 

turn  into  business, 
d  have  had  inquiiies 
ir  two  other  foreign 
especially  in  view  of 


1  the  dead,  better  ask  us  to 
ls  a  little  bit  of  reasonableness 
our  advertising  forms  close. 
lane  Street,  New  Yotk.  City. 
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herst 
rork 
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'Ihe  First  and  Only  Comptete  Edition  of  * 

VOLTAIRE'S  WORKS 

ever  published  in  English  has  Just  been  completed  By  the  s 

CRAFTSMEN  OF  THE  ST.  HUBERT  GUILD  5 

New  tramlriloni  by  WILUAM  f.  FLEMING,  including  the  Notu  or  TOBIAS'  % 

SMOLLETT,  Revlicd  and  Modcmlztd.    A  Critique  and  Bioaraphy  f 

by  the  RT-  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.  P.  \ 

~  ili<>  jpni  auths^i  woria,  u  it    5 

rcblifig  peopi*  Dalil  ihiA  vnlt    ^ 

>luiirg  li  cmbinit  ilike  u  kiitiirliii,  un.  ullrhf,  vK,  rblkiiipbn',  cchhW,  T 

utjM,  u  tkt  cktBBlu  ol  bcbUI  Iltcnj  u4  IIh  Im  al  lotnteruu  la  *U  i* 

,     _--  . itoiical  WTitinji  are  ttc  oralion  of  one  *vho  *ai  the  admired  (tiend  of  the  ft 

Sovereign*  of  bia  day.  Hlatoriea  WT^Etol  with  iDch  opportunir lea  gain  in  every  »ay.  Hit  votujucfl  ^ 

OD  "The  AgeofLouisXlV"  u*  by  tlie  one  man  beil  fitted  lo  trtal  the  Grand  MonaiUi  and  bl*  J^ 

"La  HauUde"  i>  the  fnalal  iBaMetpiKe  ofEptc  poetry  ever  written  and  the  moil  eloqnent    m 

Cluiici  of  France,  and  hla  Dnmai  have  been  played  a  hundred  yean.  X 

The"Plil!o»phicaJDictionary"lilhobMlk»o*n  ofVoliaire'a  workt.    The  willlBii  are  if 

ladd  and  ■elf-eaplaaaiory,  an  ineahaoatible  fompendiuM  of  infomuuion  and  delightful  caiar.  £ 

talunent.    He  waa  among  th«  firat  Rreat  EDcydopediala.  ^ 

Vohalrowaa  Iha  precanor ofa  aew  cirillcatioD,    Ai  much  credit  mnit  be  given  him  a*  C. 

■sjr  Daa  in  all  hiitaiT  for  tb«  fwatal  «aUMiihHcrt  of  thli  gitit  Amtrlcaa  Bcribllc      Tbert  % 

H  aunztr  "f  (acccufal  reiMB  ■oreBnl,  aaaag  the  nany  to  the  cndll  ol  the  alaetfealh  coh  J 

tMrj,  trUcb  wa  Mt  diktr  •rifluM  ar  t^Mtmi  k}  Valtaliv.  i 

I 


BDESPREAD  in  . 

I   truechanclerofhii  writing!  have  bna  denied  Ebglish-ieading  iteopia  i 

I,  Hd,  eaurtri,  u  tkt  ckuaoiu  al  bcbUJ  riheny  lad'  IhTfii 
,    Hi!  biitoiical  wriiinga  are  the  creaiian  of  one  who  vu  the 


I 

FORTY-THREE  HANDSOME  VOLUMES  | 

Su  S>^  X  5>^  incht^-43,034  Page*,  over  160  S 

lOutb'attMM  of  which  45  trc  hand  colored,  S 

tHrided  Idu  ihrea  aecthna;   BiRorlcal,  iG  volumea;  Gesen]  liuntmi,  embodjp^  U*  C 

tftamai  ins  vcdomea,  Poema  and  Eaaayi  in  a  volumea,  Introdna^rand'Bomaticea  ljt#  vol-  3 

l]niei,aDd  Biograpbv,coiu^plng-nogra[dilcal  Ctitiqnaof  Tolialr«,tai  s  Yoliuaca;  Phlloaopnical  c; 

DiclianaiT  in  to  TOiUBei.    The  fDrtT.lhlTd  Toloine  i>  an  Indea.    li  ba*  bees  GOn^ilUd  In  nch  a  C 

art  ai  rara  eaampie*  oT  Ihe  mow  caqoWto  and  ptqaaat  old  French  dednu,  apadal  10  Iha  tan,  »■ 

fiirmlng  Id  IhemaelTaa  a  v^\ery  ol  faauHia  Uateric  chaiaciaa.    Each  TohuBa  ba*  a  boolkpieea  K 

by  vorld-IuKd  maiten.     Mttuna  pmainioB  hai  ban  takes  to  tatsf  each  feamre  of  tba  work  j 

op  u  the  ilaga  of  parfectiatu  C 

THE  COMPLETE  SET  SENT  FREE  FOK  APPROVAL    | 

WehanboaadaTOT  inr  of  tbaesetalnKngaibBaiket  Bockram  ntedJasdwbUeib*  5 

■ted  laita  wa  aia  going  to  ofiar  them  oa  theae  excqKitnally  Idt  ibvii  ;   Send  the  let  ia  yon  9 

In*  for  eunhiados  ud  ^[XDnL    If  laiiafactory,  remit  ni  lt.oinad  remit  tba  balaiicatS7.oa  jB 

In  amall  nualhlr  pajrawMa.    Th*  Seta  an  Limited  and  NnmbcmL    When  theae  few  »eM  are  S 

«han>i«lttiepite*wIllb«adnac«)lt.llTZ.N.      A   SPLBtflHO.  HASSIVB    UBMRV  OF  THE  jc 

WORLD'S  OBEATEST  UTQUTUSe,^  AU  OH  APniOTAL.    Hi  iw  wk*  mmhm  a  mrtfr,  tilktf  S 

large  or  laail,  cia  iHwd  t*  kt  tU*  afvortaidty  jmit.  J 

REMEMBER—  ~ 

THERE  ARE  BUT  A 
FEW  SETa 
CUT  OUT  COUPON 
SEND  TODAY.  tfV 


Plcue  lend  ma,  chargH  prepaid,  the  complete  workf  jl 

of  Voltaiie,  in  Forty-Three  U))  Volumea,  bound  in  Bed  £ 

Baiktt  Buckram.     If  aatii&ctaiy,  I  wtII  remit  you  Ig-ec  X 

(tonuandnDOpermonlhrariginantha.     iriiot,Iwia  f 


m>  Hubert  6ufl& 
Morfisbops 

AKRON.  OHIO 


'(Bfm  of  Bwlnii  wimi  mrltltg  ta  a4ftra—n 
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■I  OFF  -f-  OFF  -§•  OFF 

Great  Sacrifice  Sale  of  Balance  of  Edition 

OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

J.    JAMES    TISSOT 

The    most     beauliFuI,    iiiElructive,    and   valuable    publishing    achievenwDt   the    woild    hu    warn 

396  ILLUSTRATIONS-117  IN  COLORS 
Nothing  approaching  this  work  has  ever  been  attempted  before.     In  a  leriei  o(  nearly  (our  famdnd 
tplendid  pictures,  all  the  great  and  impressive  scenes  and  incidents  in  the    Bible  itwy  are  depkhil 
true  in  caiar.  i^oslume.  lanrlacane  nnd  all  rJc^laiU  to  >h<>  liln.  the  coilntrv.  and  the  time 


BRAZEN  SEA.  OmrlfW  *l  **  >n»tf.  Mb 

ONE  OF  3%  ILLUSTRATIONS 


GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED.    We  Have  Only  29  Sett  Uft 

The  type  i>  large,  clear,  new.  and  beautiful;  the  paper  h  eiquiille,  thin  enabling  the  printer  to  wcnre  in  colon  ■■ 
exact  duplicate  o(  the  original  painting).  The  work  ii  lumptuoinly  bound  in  mree-quarter  leathefi  gold  tof^  two 
royal  quarto  lectioni  of  ihrce  hundred  and  filty  pagei  each. 

Reduced  from  $65.00  to  $1 6.00  ^.^^ 

Or  tend  three  dollar!  now  and  two  dollara  lor  KYcn  monlhi  and  we  willaend  boob  at  ONCE. 


AMERICAN  TISSOT  SOCIETY,  Publi«her»,  (°y^)  2  7  East  22nd  Street.  NmrYoric 

n«iuf  iii«bH«ji  (**  Rcaieui  aj  Reaicuis  wliea  writing  to  adiMrtlnn 


Reviews  Educntionsl  D&ectofr  ' 


PItBtt  mtmiOK  tJH  Seulew 


of  Reviews  Educational  Dizectot? 


Preparatory, 


75     rear  Begins 
Sept  8,  1908. 


T  Acade*. 


LL.D..  Prlneip«l.  ^ 


Farry-oDalltidat 

tioD  of  150  boys  for  Colkfe  and  Christian  Cltlicnslilp 


Uvlevs  EdoeatltMial  Ditceiorf 


oys. 


hN.K. 


Dl  tCO  ''^  tiest  equipped  BtUltair  Academy  Id  Uwoohb- 
lil  rril  l^*    Flreiniiot  boUdlBn.    A  tbouMnd acna  of 

UkbbU  ground  Buperlor  ftthleaa  fBcIUUK  Lunocrpa 
^_1  of  instruclora.  CertiBcatB  admits  to  coUesea  laatadnr- 
.001       Bltlea.    Fall  term  September  IS,  IMK.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Keewatm  Camps  s>d(Ua  iu>n«,  am  bcML  wmw 

boHis,  ahellB.  >>uf  bill.  lennU,  (sncing,  bcntBc  towk,  nrtanlnK 
<i.>.i..«  .n:..!.-     T.I... nmrtraii  anil  iratannvtlinillMiinidiot 
OnTAKiD.    Oollmpnyajv 


»tny- 


:\ 


-^^ 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 


Overlook   Military  Academy.    »IS^ 

Kboi>l  tnt  youDg  men  uid  &^l  Cuafol  prnumoa  tor  oot- 
1m«>  nnil  twbnLi^Bi  Khooli.  KqiUiaMDt  ■Metlr  ooAbiu,  All 
IrKlilniBle  BlhLvtlct  encounged.    ramon  tar  Iwyi  qaair  14  jn. 


Northwestern  Military  Academy. 


The  Mitchell  MUitary  Boys'  School. 

A  thorauBhly  modeni.  nillUaiT  kOB*  MoaL   BajaadMlHad 
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ILITARYW        I  F 

B 

ly  i^imccr  uuuiivi  uy  inc  war  Dcpanment  u  jnitn 


[ilitary  Academy 

ALL-ON-HUDSON 
•REPARATOR.Y  SCHOOL 

worfc  of  preparing  boys  lof  ealr«iice  to  the  fKat  Eaftftcerbv 
iaslructioa  is  under  ttie  diiecUoD  ot  a  lar^e  aod  able  lacully  3t 
icludes  shops  for  wood  >uid  Itoa  work  and  foxing,  mechanical 
:heDiical  an  j  pbTsfcal  laboratories  equipped  tor  iodivtdual  woil^ 
ete  ^urveyiDg  outfits,  etc.  Tile  school  nutntjlnm  two  depart' 
>e  and  ooe  for  boys  over  that  a^Cf  each  with  tta  owa  faculty  and 
er  the  charge  ot  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Provfiian  b 
g  gymoaiium,  beautifut  athletic  tJeldr  teonta  eoorlit  itb 
itate  ol  thirty  acre*  in  the  Hudwa  Rivet  HlKhUndi  Dear  Tot 
}rt,  and  is  a  quiet  residence  yltUee  frae  bam  sU  ertl  rcaocti. 
[periDtendent. 

ita  of  Rfu.ew,  wMn  wntwg  to  a<lwrtlan 
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I  MUitary. 


w  RtiileiB  of  Rtolvat  uiSen  wr/t/njr  to  tMtrtlmn 
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Seminar: 

lion,  D.C.  ISuburbsi. 
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chool  for 

n-Hudson,  New  York 

C^rw-s."post'o'rl§uate  ami  S^eei'al  W 
jfllie  Ossinine  School,  fur  Voimsrr  Gil 

.  C.  FULLER,  Principal 


Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

Hlti'lllliill  imi'l  to  rlrnirntnry  liiKtrui'lion.  '  BullillD|t>  nf  w  mi 
wi'Ln'ijuljj]ii'<l.  Ralest.n».  For cutulOKUi'. aildniu Ibe Prr>«ldt'ii 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute  oi 

<>r  oiliiT  Ciiuraorl    I'taysLi'al  and  Siiolal  Cuhure.    Xlntngik 
nieiitnlnJInalr  (LeM'liftlilc)'  im-tliodl,  An,  ELorulioii  bu 


Putnam  Hall  School. 


rls 


Ntw  VOUK.  K)(... 

Rye  Seminary.  For  i«r.toiiar».  > 

T^rMl-K-STOWr 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason 

c  Subarban 
*      School 

For  Girls 

Young 
Women 
THE  CUTLE 

HBrncmi- 

OR-RDDSOH 

MISS  a  B.  BlASOtf.IiI.lL.  Lock  Bin  TOS. 

£  views  Educational  Director  7 


views  EducatioQal  Dbectorr 


4fi 


AnvERNMENT 
posmoNS 

46,712 

APPOINTMEIinrS 

nrre  made  to  Civil  Berrlee 
places  duciDg  tbB  pMt  TVr. 
t  chl«M(  for  upotMntRt 
F.   Mo  lnflueDw  M  anr  Und 


tpoaitlonafOT  ]«UM  ■#•■!•. 
rears  we-ba*e  mada  a  m- 

trolnlDiC  people  bf  nafl  (or 

'— tlons,  »nd  w> 

twen   tliat   IL. 

.      .     1   iDBtrucMd  a 

JoTernment    Service  at  ul-    . 
m  tS40  to  (1 ,400  p«r  year. 

letter?  from   slout  tOD  per- 

o  state  that  they  one  t£elr 
»  t«  our  courss  si  Irslnlrg. 
Itempt  any  Qoiemmeut  fi' 
in  without  seelns  our  Clill 

ilaries  paid,  places  (or  bcld^ 
^zamlnatloDB.  and  guestlors 
used   by  the    Clrll  Bcnice 

so    bave   Che    toUoirliiK   itr- 


I.  alenographT,  Boeklittpliig  and  Si'El- 
JaumsTltni.  Ptnininshlp  and  Laliaf 
Horticulture,    Dalrflng   and    Aoln^ai 

nt  IB  In  charee  of  Hon.  Chns.  A.  Ray, 
in  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana, 
oue  of  our   catalo^ea.    It   wtU  be 
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Company,  bearing  only  this  merchant's  name,  w:>s 
as  good  as  the  same  hat  bearing  Blank's  name.  So 
the  old  labels  were  restored,  and  duiing  the  fourth 
season  the  gains  in  trade  were  more  dian  Jouile 
the  whole  growth  during  the  first  three  seasons. 
To-day  that  shop  bears  a  laree  sien.  At  the 
top  is  the  merchant's  name,  ana  underneath  the 
names  of  fully  a  dozen  manufacturers  of  sondard 
articles  of  men's  wearing  apparel  He  is  gla^ 
to  let  it  be  known  that  ^ese  manufacturers  are, 
as  it  were,  partners  in  his  business. 

The  retail  merchant  is  doing  the  best  for  his 
ptacronsand  himself  when  he  puts  most  of  hisener^ 
and  ability  into  the  work  of  selecting  and  dis- 
tributing goods,  and  leaves  manufacturing  and  the 
making  of  reputation  to  the  producers.  Some  mer- 
chants  buy  goods  too  cheap,  and  others  too  dear. 
Some  carefully  select  Stock  that  isn't  in  demand. 
Others  buytoomuch.  Intheendthereisdeadstock, 
dead  trade,  dead  capital,  and  a  dead  business. 


Nationally  advertised  goods  cany  the  least 
risk  of  becoming  dead  stock.  Live  ene^y  is 
behind  them.  More  than  that,  real  demand  is 
behind  them,  for  the  manufacturer  has  tested 
them  in  many  markets  to  find  out  whether  the 
public  leally  wants  them,  and  whether  it  will 
want  them  again,  and  a^in,  and  again  —  and 
yet  again.  Enormous  national  sales  are  neccSKIiy 
to  pay  advertising  bills,  because  competitton 
keeps  the  advertising  expense  down  im  an  infini- 
tt'simul  fraction  on  each  sale.  A  good  deal  if 
litard  from  time  to  time  of  the  commodity  diat  ii 
ten  cents  value  and  ninety  cents  ad- 
vertising. But  whoever  knew  such 
a  commodity  to  gain  a  national 
demand  or  hold  it  ? 

Nationally  advertised  merchan- 
dise has  behind  it  the  element  of 
publicity  that  gives  news  value, 
ttlls  the  consumer  what  he  is  buy- 
ing, and  makes  stability  of  quality 
imperative.  The  merchant  who 
handles  merchandise  advertised  in 
this  way  is  going  widi  a  powerful 
currentof  distiibutive  energy.  Re- 
tail experience  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  to  his  best  inierett 
to  paddle  a  little  with  die  cur> 
rent  himself. 


QuomQub 
T_LTK^ 


The  Review 


Hire  vua  may  camp  oat, 
hoL^ls.  or'hde  yourself  in  the 

Vosemile  VaUey,   now  r< 


s  Travel  and  Recreation  Department 


Trips  OutWc^t 


-■  innunlain  Irails.  live  at  gay  resort 
'  back  P:ast."  Our  books  describe 
'»n  also  furnish  illuAtraled  folder  for 


Travel  and  Recreation  Department 


For  DcKTfptivc  Booklet.  •dJrcH 

H.  W.  PRIEST.  Pro,.  Hotel   PriMDs.  Bcicli  Bluff.  Mm 

WioMr  Rcort:  TI.  Ca™';=-,  I>u>.l»«t.  N.  C 


ivel  and  Recreation  Department 


DON'T  GO  TO  EUROPE 

or  [et  a  fiiend  go,  withoat  a  copf  of 

SEEING  ENGLAND  irith  ObcI*  John 
SEEIKG  FRANCE^'wlth   Dads  Jskn 

AoDC  Warner's  delighlfullr  humoroui "  (uide  book*.*'    Gnat  hia 


THE  CEMTPBT  CO.,  -  OnUn  S^mmtm,  K—  TtK. 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  Mm'SJ^^iam^ 
i.."™.°B""r'i*.iw'i«  boxkiit     J.  'bond'obay.  S«'r  T-lrt.i 

Clark's  Cruises  ,£'.  "Arabic"  "^ 

Feb.  4.0rieDt;  Oct.  16. '09,  Cnilge  Round  tlie  World. 

Fall  Tours.  tlS,  Round  the  World,  Toun  to  Sutohl 

F.  C.  CLARK,  TlmM  Building^ tiBVf  YORK 


TheF 
Final 


Thit  directory  will  be  mat 
and  other  financial  butitud 
dilutions  adveftisingiBtder 


l- 

w 

Short  Ter 
FintMort 
Electric  R 
Equipmen 
Municipal 

Guar 

ESTABLIS 

AoUmuiially  Strong  Inv 
In  SomJI  D^kooiinatii 
$100      $500      $1,( 

First  Mortgag 

Guaranteed  GoldB 

SECURED  BY  Fini  Morlme  oa 

cidtar  J  LauL 
PROTECTED  BY  UuIhI  Stok. 


GUARANTEED  BY 

Amokan  Valet  Toiks  tad  & 

Company  of  PUibtHiclt,  P 

PbM-bp  C^ul  and  Sutplu,  ti, 
EMAbUiludUB 

For  (orlKer  rcf  er^ee  write  to 
Pint  NadoDBl  Buk 


Crcaltf  ud  kandKnely  iUwIraled  *o 
Imm"  Baikd  free  apoa  reqaaL 

H.  H.  PayHD  tA  Co„  PorUaiid. 
Battln,  Hcyc  &  HairtuD       W.  H.  Tn 


HunklfMl  A  Gorporation  Sea 


tviews  Finandal  Ditedory 


L  INVESTORS 

of  business  with  institutions,  for  many 
Ity  of  selling  high  grade  bonds,  to  pri- 
:ustomers  making  one  of  the  largest  lists 
ition  in  the  country.  These  bonds  are 
mds,  but  only  after  a  most  careful  and 
e  offered  with  our  recommendations  to 
Lo  yield  as  large  an  interest  return  as  is 
pal.     To  those  who  have  surplus  funds 

time  the  purchase  of  high  grade  bonds 

St  of  more  than  lOo  issues  of  municipal, 
ids  and  can  furnish  investors  with  se< 
3sired  maturity  at  prices  to  yield  from 

6  per  cent 

and  booklet  **Investment  Banking." 

IS    &    COMPANY 

/iNKERS 

S5  Federal  Street 

Boston 

DEPARTMENT 

&   SAVINGS  BANK 

arn  Street,  Chicago 


f 


I- 


it 


0. 


1- 


o. 
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<L  The  Atlantic  City  Electric 
Company  is  a  consolidation  of 
all  the  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
panies of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
It  supplies  light,  power  and  heat 
in  Atlantic  City  and  nearby 
towns.  Its  business  is  good,  its 
plant  in  excellent  condition  and 
its  bonded  debt  small. 
C  We  offer  the  company's  First 

and  Refunding  Mortgage  5% 
gold  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$1000,  at  92j^%  and  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  are  guar-. 
anteed  by  the  American  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 
C  Descriptive  circular  on  re-  . 
quest. 

EDWARD  B.  SMITH  CS,  CX). 

BANKERS 

511  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
27  Pine  Street,  New  York 

Members  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Stock 
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NOT  DRAW 

^ine  Too 
larply 


£  is  but  ONE  Pianola. 

made  only  by  the  Aeolian  Co. 
names  Pianola  and  Aeolian 
mst  both  appear  upon  the 
player  —  or  else  it  isn*t  a 
a  at  all. 

word  Pianola  is  NOT  a  gen- 

rm, 

lO-players  in  general  can  NOT 

rred  to  as  Pianolas. 

not  fair  to  yourself  or  to  the 

mistake. 

}n  is   even  more   important  in  the 

ivhich  are  incorporated  the  genuine 
I,  the  STECK,  the  WHEELOCK, 

lyer-pianos,*'  no  matter  what  degree 
as  pianos,  must  necessarily  contain 
ar  less  prestige  and  far  less  value, 
iy,  than  the  Pianola. 

lian  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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No.   X. 

Cl«u  Whole  Wkwit 

taiuing  carbohydraies  juid 
phosphate  of  potash  for  rcl 

SUUfallj  lowtoi  ( 
coffee  (bat  without  the  w> 
when  Postam  is  served  hot 
The  masted  kernels  are  the 

CmI«4  ftBi  GnmnA 
into  dextrin  and  dextrose, 
material,  and  the  proteid 
absorption      Next 

The  Bran<CMt  (No. 

with  the  other  part  of  the  k 
1  be  relief  from  coffee  i 
your  own  self  proof. 


POSTVMCnRKA 
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i  iiitii  kgnid  and  imler  Or  bran-coat;  the  firal  con- 
ttrial  ami  uncrgy-sloring  elements);  the  second, 
rvu  Ltlls.     The  kernel  is 

rug-Mku  subslaiici:);  hence  ihe  delicious  flavour, 
MS  Il'iI  iiiuiiy  lo  thiiili  they  were  drinking  coSee. 


e.  Thu-  roasting  h:is  changed  part  of  the  starch 
h  fiirrii  .iiiluble  carliohyilrates,  or  energy-making 
i;lcm<.'nt-<)      are     als'i     made    soluble    for    piompt 

NiNSL's.  ro.istetl  anil  ground  separately,  then  blended 
ur.L-fl   iiiitu.ul,  i-i   .1  mailer  of  histury.     Try  it  for 

a  Reason." 

D,  Battle  Creeb,  Michigan.  V.  S.  A. 


'•'Marching  Through  Georgia" 

"^/fe  EDIS( 

represents  not  onl 
idea  invented  by  I 
every  improvemer 
make  in  his  origir 

It  is  an  improvement  tha 
such  hardness  that  it  lasts  for 
ually  having  to  change  needle 

It  is  an  improvement  thi 
greatest  clearness  and  volume 

It  is  an  improvement  t\ 
be  bought  so  cheaply  that  th< 

Did  you  ever  try  making  your 

THE  TAVENTY-FC 

are  made  up  of  some  of  the  ( 
mental  records 
ever  made  for 
You'll  be  sure 

Ask  ycur  dealer  a 
Phonogram,  desc 
listing  the  new  Ji 
Records  now  In  ei 
(XGhtm^  NATIONAL  PH( 


wrtiafv  Sectioii 


iONCXMPH 

nal  sound-reproducing 
,  but  it  also  represents 
son  has  been  able  to 


inograph  uses  a  reproducing  point  of 
iwzy  with  the  annoyance  of  condn- 

structed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
;  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  sound. 
tionograph  and  Edison  Records  can 
isic  possible  to  all. 

te  to  us  or  ask  your  dealer  about  thJs. 

RECORDS  FjOR  JUNE 

:ords  and  some  of  the  best  instru- 
own  artists  on  the  Edison  staff  have 

at  any  Edison  store  on  May  25th. 

them  for  your  Phonograph. 

lew  cnta[o|;ue  of  Edison  Phonographs,  Thb 
in  [letail;   the  Supplembntai,  CatalOOOB, 
;  CoMPLETn  Catalogue,  listing  all  Edison 
ill  foreign  languages. 
ANY,  24  Lalieside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Examrne  FREE  the 

Mlsnensalile  M  FimiiORIi 

The  fortmost  of  money  savers  in 

telhng  one   what   NOT   lo  do. 

THE    FAMOUS   LEGAL   STANDARD 

PARSONS' 

LAWS    OF    BUSINESS 


Theinvaluablecompanlonof 
eveiy  one  who  does  business, 
knowledge  aboul  hnyincsi;  e 
property  or  wishes  to  hold  it;  I 


business, 
'  one  needing 
ne  who  holds 
all  the  world. 

Ozrr  S2o,ooo  Sold  of 
former  editions.  Whether 
or  not  you  have  one, 

Vou  cannot  afforcf  not  to 
own  Hie  New,  Greatly  En- 
riched 1908  Edition. 

AVith  up-to-date  chapters  on 
Employers'  Liability;  Powers 
end  Liabilities  of  Stockhulder.s, 
Offioers  and  Directors  of  Corpo- 
rations; Kood  and  Drug  Law; 
New  Trade-Mark  Law,  Hail- 
ment,  etc.  Also  a  Full  Ulossaiy 
of  Law  Terms. 

Ii  trcaU  also  ol  rlnhls  and  dutia  under 
" Agency,  Agrcc- 


9|6M  lo.  90«  pp. 


cti.  iialu.  NoK 
lansiden  '       ' 


nonhlp.ElB 


tntii,  Pceds,  MoTleigM,  Lieiw,  Assipui 
Won«,  Arbilnliun,  GnardUu,  Willi, 
Up-to4late  IVOS— The  book  canial»  ali 
Laws  rdaiing  Ui  ciillstian  of  Dehu,   1 


S"ffi 


icu  o[  All  Stat* 

I,     UHUIT,    I>«ds, 

LikEWiu  nnrly 


Sent  by  prepaid  cxpreH,  nn  rxAmin 
wrcblm,  rcmil  fS.SO  in  |Hyini;iit;i 
will  Bend  Manilla  fur  return. 

THE  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO., 


WINNIPEG 


Wniilwg.  Cinidl.  OpjMrtuillr.  ; 

Chas.  F.  Rol»nd.  (Commi-iioiiril 


"LISTED"    BONDS 


1  he  turned  inf)  cash 
any    biisin<;ss    day 


BLAKE   &   REEVES 


earn  Pocket 
money! 

MOU  can  earn  money  easily  in 
2  spare  time  t^  "■ii<"g  our 
Popular  Premium  Policy 
among  your  friends.  No  previous 
knowledge  necessary.  A  remazfc- 
ablc  prc^tosition  w«rtiiy  of  im- 
mediate investigatiofi. 

Write  for  Paitknlars. 
ACCIDENT  DEPARTHBlCr 

empire  State  Siretv  1K«, 
M  lUilllaa  $t     -     -     Dew  y«it 

Offices  in  all  Inpoctam  rWw 


We  are  authorized  to  offer  a 
limited  number  of  shares  of 

Life-insurance  StocK 

We  are  not  permitted  to  advertise  poblic- 
ly  the  name  of  the  Company  jind  the  price 
of  these  shares  :  we  can  only  state  in  a 
general  Way  that  no  business  (mencuitlle, 
financial  or  indastrial)  has  paid  anch  nnt' 
formly  large  <1ividends  for  so  loog  a  time 
as  the  business  of  Life-Insaiance.  It  la 
the  business  least  affected  by  hard  timea 
or  even  by  financial  panics.  Life-insur- 
ance stock  is  always  closely  heM  ;  it  la 
seldom  for  sale  and  then  onl7  privately. 
The  few  shares  that  are  jast  now  arallabla 
through  us  afford  an 

Unusual  Investmoit 
Opportunity 

Full  particulars  wilt  be  forwarded  while 
the  offer  remains  open.     Address : 

UNDERWRITERS'  AVZaUIT 

7th  Floor,  5X7  Flfftk  Avi       I.  Itov  T«ft 
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Approved  ( 
Storage  Tempe 

Bcel      -       -        . 
Poik        -       -       - 
Lamb  and  Hntton 
Batter-       -       - 
Eoos        -       -       - 
Poultry  (to  treezc) 
nHiltry(b«tzen)    • 

nsfe    ■     ■     - 

Oysters  -       -       . 
VeselaUes 
Canned  Coods 
r^nlts-       -       - 

Sont  of  then  Umperatu 
in  the  Brdinary  ice 

Think   of  bej 
in  perfect  conditii 
table  from  pure  w; 
lower  than  50  dej 
are    damp,    unsan 
Brunswick  Refrig 
better  results  but 

Our  bookie 
Brunswick   Ref 
accomplish.     M 

We  wlQ  gla 

BRUNSWICK  R] 
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Any 
3gree 
sfCold 
J  Will 

Artificial  refrigeration — 
ong  used  in  cold  storage 
>lants  and  in  the  manufact- 
Jre  of  artificial  ice — has  been 
nade  practicable  and  eco- 
omical  for  home  use.  It 
i  now  possible  to  produce 
ny  degree  of  cold  and  keep 
hat  temperature  uniform  by 
neans  of  the 

Brunswick 
Ref  rig( 

ceep  a  box  of  berries  for  weeks 
:)f  making  your  own  ke  for  the 
;  box  will  produce  a  temperature 
frijrerators  cooled  by  melting  ice 
xpensive.  In  substituting  the 
e  ice  box,  you  not  only  obtain 
lerable  expense  in    maintenance. 

1  Mmlf-m   Hmiiu's"  folly  explains  ihe 


ING  CO..  New  Brunswick,  NIJ. 
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ready-made  clothit 
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merchant  tailor  ^rl 
garments  exclusive! 

But  Different 

is  required  to  mou 
out  and  shape  the  c 
and  properly  drape 
and  curves  of  the  h- 
man  'who  wants  clot! 
expressly  for  him. 
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ior  Results, 

ts  possess  such  perfect 
tinctive  character  and 
d  style.  Small  tailors 
harge  $45  to  970  for  sIm- 
,  but  our  extremely  large 
i    enables    us   to   quote 

25  to  $40 


Merchant  Tailors 
uilding  Chicago 


■epresentative  ^vlll  thov/  you  800 
iple  fabrics  and  take  your  meuuvc 
othes  made  expre>»ly  for  you. 


THE  IDl 

requires  that  perfection  of 
smoothness  and  certainty 
Boats  from  all  other  types. 

The  refinement  of  oper 
in  operation,  controlled  alrr 
luxurious  appointments — a> 

Some  of  the  represent! 
Oco  achievement  hy  purcht 


>■  our  lalett  dcTelopmaot  of  die 
6  CYUNDER  PEERLESS  Ant 
of  OeTeland,  Ohio.  RofuMnMO 
ip«od — 22  mile*  an  hour  gown 

Handsom 

THE  ELE( 
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tili-t,  Mia  Yeti 

he  SI.  Res>'  Lakes,  Adirendacks 

5URE  BOAT 

reliability  of  mechanical  construction, 
nas  come  to  distinguish    EIco   Motor 

>ating  made  absolutely  safe,  nouelesa 
)f  thought,  comfortable  surroundings, 
Jectric  Launch, 
lo  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 


LESS 

UT  EXPRESS  LAUNCH. 
lafactured    br   the   Peerleu  Motor  Cat  Co., 
>rthy  qualitiei,  abiolute  relimbilitr  ■ 
combined  in  a  pleasure  bo«t. 

ilogue  on  Request 
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'Whra  you  buy  an  automobile  t 
depradeot  upon  the  design,  mat 


the  deagn  embocfies  eveij 
eccmomy  and  smrice,  such 
rdler  bea  ing  transmissioii 

Tlie  material  is  at  evt 

selected    teT  mechanical  ai 

ccHistmctitmoo^l 

device   I  >r   standanfcatio 

Thus  is  built 

The  Car  o: 

of  which  Model  34-A  » 

Write  today   for  c 

passenger    touring   can 

Thomas  B.  J< 

Main  Office  and  I 
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TO  KEEP  COOL  I 
TO  FIND  REUEF 

LCX>SE  FITTIN 

They  alow  |>erfect  beedom  of  mo 
LOOSE   FITTING 


B.V.D 


i 


■4 

1 

j 
1 


.TraJr  itark,    RegitUrcd  V.  S.  Patent  Ogia 

Coat  Cut 
Undershirts 

and 

Knee    Length 
Drawers 

are  tlie  coolest  md  most  comfortable  tw< 
fnece  snit  ever  worn  by  man.  No  pullii 
of  a  perspiration  soaked  nndergarme 
over  your  bead.  No  disagreeable  douk 
thickneu  at  the  ankle  to  bind  or  irritat 
and  cut  off  air  from  the  limbs.  No  glo 
fitting  covering  for  the  knee  joints  to  i 
terfere  i»ith  muscular  activity. 

SOc,  73c.  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  gannei 


■^ 


.The  Loose  Fitting 

B.V.D.  Sleeping  Sul 

will  keep  you  cool  during  the  hottest  ni 
sunamer.  The  coats  are  made  with  half  si 
tbe  pants  reach  just  below  the  knee. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Loose  fitting  Sleeping 
cut  on  large,  full,  roomy  patterns,  there 
doernot  bind  in  the  crotch,  or  in  the  Iq 
the  thigh  to  the  knee  where  the  strain  is 
It  gives  absolute  comfort  to  the  wearer. 

Sl.OOt  f2.00p  $2.^0  and  Sj.OO  a  $ 


Every  garment  of  B.  V.  O.  maim- 
lactan  is  identified  by  the  B.  V,  D, 
rtd  W99tn  l4ibel  which  insures  you  a 
QOfiectly  cut.  weU-nade,  perfect  fitting 


All  B.  V.  D.  Garments  are 
ials,  selected  for  their  coolin^ 
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PERFECTLY  AT  EASEl 
WMER  HEAT.  WEAR 

/.D.GARMENTS. 

mil  [resh  co<^b  air  to  reach  the  pore*. 


The  Loose  Ficting 

B.V.D.  Union  Suit 


,0  instrtion  of  sprinBjr  webbiai;  tntfreHne 
hojy  jmt  abavt  Ikt  -waiil  lint,  and  webbing 
crtioDs  at  the  shoulders,  make  tbe  nnnent 
itorm  tu  every  bend  and  povitioD  of  the  bodf. 
)evoteis  of  Union  Suits  who  h«ve  heretofore 
:ii  forced  til  wear  tight  filling;  undergar- 
nls.  now  have  an  opportunity  of  wearing  a 
fectly  comfortable  one  piece  gannent. 


$1.00,  S2.00  and  $3,00  a 


B.  V.  D.  Loose  Ftl- 
:  unjurpossed.  Writ* 
d  deKriptive  booklM 


thoroughly  tested  woven  muer- 
•aring  qualities. 
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Don't  be  blinded  by  mere  su 
gel  the  name ;  forget  the  price ;  | 
worth  mechanically,  intrinacally- 

To  be  sure,  every  car  won't 
Cadillac  Model  H  most  asserts  it 

Luxury— it  vies  with  the 
Perfect  in  appointment,  comforta 

Potver— a  continual  sourci 
sand,  snow  or  mud.  The  engine 
that  has  marked  a  new  phase  in 

Dependability-  of  the  pi 
,  the  driver— no  hitch,  no  halt ;  alv 

Economical  to  maintain,  sen* 
of  action  that  others  seeic  to  obtai 

Let  your  nearest  dealer  show 

\  CADILLAC  M 
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"STRATHMORE  QU 
for  MOUNTS  and  FOLDE 
colors,  rich  textures  and  finish 
strength — which  have  create 
more  Covers  in  the  printing 
particularly  desirable  for  fine 
also  q^ecial  mounts  in  which 
on  heavy  cardboard.  Sample 
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"wiTk^  Pencils 

»  purest  graphite  in  i6  degrees  of 
B  to  8H,  of  the  utmost 

tone,    perma- 
ibility  and 
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They  take 
the  finest  point  ob- 
tainable of  any  lead  pencil, 
ast  liable  to  wear,  therefore 
ban  any  others. 

rs  in  artiUs'  materials.       Sample  fcnt 
eipt  of   10  cents  in  postage  stampt. 
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"Cheer  Up!  ~~^ 

It  is  a  little  book  of  64  pages— illui 

with  52  lively  sketches  and  made  n 
able  by  an  equal  number  of  witty  a 
humorous  jabs  at  the  business 
foibles  of  the  day — making-  it 
worth  reading.  Besides  it  has  a 
few  good  things  about  systems, 
accounting,  etc.,  that  make  it 
worth  keeping. 

Nearly  75,000  of  these  little  bool 
ha\e  been  distributed — you  may  ha 
if  you  mention  this  paper— on  a  po: 
and  mention  your  line  of  business. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Comp&njr 

BlocK    12,  D«troit,   MIcKi^n.   V.  S.  A. 


Health  For  The  Sick 

A  Neiv  Dlscov^ryj 

DISCOVERER  AND  1NVENTOB      Vlcorom  hoBlth  tOt  Ite'    . 
rtck  ^  K  Hew,  ItiiiiiMl ' 

■nd  br  Dr.  HneiM. 
aMicbb  Selentlal,  oj 
niT'irhiii  iif  iiiiii  |ii  iiij . 

•kedrlcll)'  «■  lain  «■« 
but  tbe  applleatlOB  aTH. 
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You  secure  from  the  use  of  such  good 
business  stationery  as  Strathmore 
Parchment  not  only  personal  satisf adion, 
but  also  adequate  expression  of  the 
dignity  and  standing  of  your  business. 

@tratl)more  Qarcl)ment 

b  not  merely  a  good  writing  paper;  it  is  unquestionably  the  best 
of  all  good  papers  for  business  correspondence.  Its  cri^ness, 
strength,  durability,  beautiful  finishes,  really  wonderful  texture 
and  exceptionally  firm  writing  surface  long  ago  gave  it  first 
place.  Your  printer,  lithographer  or  engraver  will  show  you 
samples,  including  three  distinct  finishes,  two  Fabric  and  a 
Glazed,  with  envelopes  to  match,  or  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  sample  book. 

"STRATHMORE  QUALITY'  COVER  PAPERS 

for  MOUNTS  and  FOLDERS.  The  same  qualitiesH[>eaut]ful 
colors,  rich  textures  and  finishes  combined  with  toughness  and 
strength — which  have  created  so  wide  a  demand  for  Strath- 
more Covers  in  the  printing  of  busmess  literature,  make  them 
particularly  desirable  for  fine  mounts  and  folders.  We  make 
also  special  mounts  in  which  Stradimore  Papers  are  mounted 
on  heavy  cardboard.  Samples  oo  request 
MrmNEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY.  MnTINEAGUE.  MASS.,  UJSJL 


THE  LATEST 
AND  BEST 


A.  W.  FABER 


Drai^in^  Pencils 

Made  of  the  purest  graphite  in  i6  degrees  of 

hardness,  6B  to  8H,  of  the  utmost 

delicacy    of    tone,    perma 

nency,  durability  and 

intensity  of 

color. 


They  take 
the  finest  point  ob- 
tainable of  any  lead  pencil, 
are  least  liable  to  wear,  therefore 
more  lasting  than  any  others. 


Sold  by  all  stationers  and  dealers  in  artiits'  materials.      Sample  tent 
to  all  parties  interested  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

A.  W.  FABER,  66  HecKer  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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Vters,  patents. 


OBTAINED  and  trademarks  roclstered.     Uoi 

\(x^.toT  careful  work.     Our  booklet.    **  CoDcemln 

\>KUed  free.     CaUer  A  Calvir.    Patent   Lawyer 

''A    Waahinston.    D.    C.      (Furm«'rlj    Examiner 

^  Offlcej 

TRADE-UARKS.  Send  for  mj  free  bod 
Them.     Uae  Toar  E^es  and  Brain."     Inren 

FdI.  Then  aend  description  for  my  free  opli 
patentability.      Adrlce   free.      Joehoa    R.    H 

.   306  9tb  St..   Waahlnirton.    D.   C:   80  Deai 

ago;  C29  Cheatnnt  St..  Philadelphia. 

hat  PROTECT.  Our  3  books  for  Inrentor 
?elpt  of  6  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B 
IS  to  23,  Pacific  Bolldlne.  Washlni^ton.  D.  C 
tflO. 

)DR  IDEAS.  $100,000  offend  for  one  Inren 
>r   another.      Book.    "  How   to   Obtain   a   Pat 

What  to  InTent,"  sent  free.  Send  roiMtl 
«e    report    as    to    patentability.       Patent    ob 

returned.  We  adyertlse  your  patent  for  sal 
nse.  Established  15  years.  Chandlee  i 
tent    Attya..    915   F    St..    Washington.    D.    C 

TRADE-MARKS.  DESIGNS  AND  COFl 
formation  freely  famished  on  request.  Lam 
»rmerlr  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office).  Waal 
and   Tmst    Building.   Washington.    D.   C. 

SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  fo 
1  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  t> 
raluable  Llat  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free 
dollara  offered  for  one  Invention;  S16.000  fo 
nta  secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World*, 
iple  fre«.     Evans,  WUkens  &  Co.,  Washington 


[ANOS.    PHONO- 


OND  PIANOS—SMALL  GRAND&  Pronounce* 
luslclans  to  be  nnequaled  In  tone,  touch  am 
Ittles.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue,  showlnj 
De  pictures  of  our  latest  designs.  Where  w< 
ler.  we  ship  direct  from  Boston  on  approval 
jrment  ayatem  Is  available  anywhere  In  th^ 
•s.  Write  to-day  for  full  Information.  Iver 
o  Co..  109  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

BARGAINS      IN      HIGH-GRADE      PIANOS 

Instruments;    7    Stelnwaya    from    $300   up; 

$260  up:  7  Knabes.  $250  up;  3  Chlckerlngs,  $25* 

d  second-hand   I'prlghta.   $100   up.     Easy  pay 

.  ft  Healy.  40  Adama  St.,  Chicago.    Write  to-day 

>TOGRAPHS  AND 
PICTURES 

O  2C.  STAMPS  for  catalogue  and  two  pictures 
25  art  subjects,  size  5i  x  S.  Send  $1.00  f(v 
nent  Set  Famous  Tfssot  Pictures  in  colon 
•es  Company.  Dept.  9.  Maiden.   Maas. 

>R  THE  TOILET 

8   FLORIMEL  LOTION  gives   a   skin  of  chHd 

It  feeds  and  nourishes  impoverished,  shrunkei 

llular  tlasoes;   banishes  redness,   roughness,   tai 

i;  quickly  heals  ctiapped  hands,   face   and  lips 

g  and   emollient   properties    make   the   akin   ei 

ft.    smooth,   white,    and   in   Its   natural    health; 

A  fragrant,  enjoyable  toilet  necessity  of  felicl 

latlon,   appearance   and  quality,   giring   pleaalni 

rare    aatiafactlon.      Aak    for    It,    and   take    n 

There    is    nothing    "Just    as    good."      Artlstlt 

1    generous    sized    sample    bottle    free   by    mail 

vler.  Manufacturing  Chemist.  New  London.  Conn 

INGROWING  TOENAIL  APPLIANCE.  Imme 
.  permanent  cure,  by  a  silver  automatic  appll 
-  adjusted.  Sat  isf action  guaranteed.  No  failnn>« 
■ee.     Onyxts   Co..   Room  201.   510  Main  St..  Cin 


fTIONS   OPEN   AND 
[TIONS  WANTED 

jrr    ADVERTISING    MANAGER.    $1200:    mana 

and    commission;    bookkeeper    and    Mt*>nogTapher 

elerk.   $1300:    railroad   manager.    K*»^^^:    conv 

rSSOO-fSOOO;    file    clerk.    $1300.      Hapgi^ds.    30S 

y.  r. 
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ed  Advertisins: 


HORS'  and  PUBLISH- 
S*  OPPORTUNITIES 

AL  FDKNISHED  FOR  DEBATES,  speeches  and 
■8.  Literary  assistance  Kiven.  Statistics  com- 
lealofirical  researches  made.  Prompt  attention  to 
.ates  reasonable.  Bureaa  of  Research,  318  E. 
New  Albany.   Ind. 

RY  ASSISTANCE  in  wrltlnjc  Speeches,  Lectures, 
Assays.  Debates.  Accurate  and  scholarly  Transla- 
n'ams  arranged.  Revision.  Disposal.  Booklet  B. 
Levision  Bureau.  bH  Mornini^side  Ave..  N.  Y. 

kRCHITCCTURC, 
:.DING,  MACHINERY 

UTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  pumps   water  by 

.'er— no  attention— no  expcmse— 2  feet  fall  elevates 

feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free.     Rife  Ram 

Trinity   Building.    New   Yorlt   City. 

)  STORAGE  PLANT  will  pay  for  Itself  in  one 
Write  for  description  of  Gravity  Brine  System 
i  and  saltj.  State  size  room  and  for  purpose 
.Madison  Cooper  Co..   104  Court.   Watertown.   N.   Y. 

^S  FIXTURES  AND 
MANTELS 

MD  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  at  wholesale  prices? 
llty.  Write  for  catalog.  Mention  if  Gas  only  or 
Ion  Gas  and  Electric  wanted.  Western  Chandelier 
t.    C.    19   W<'st    Ivake    St..    Chicago. _^ 

OVING    PICTURES. 
PHOTOS,    ETC. 

MOVING    PICTURE    WORLD.    WEEKLY.    10    cents 

♦2.00  per  year:  $1.00  six  months.     The  only  paper 

^^    all    the    iiows     and    information    about    motion 

-^*i  lantern  work.     Subscribe  now.     Moving  Picture 

>.  Box  4.^)2.  New  York  City. 

PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Views.  Magic  Lan- 
^  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.     Catalogue  Free. 
uy   Magic   Picture   Machines.    Films.    Slides,    etc. 
Co..   809   Filbert    St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

SANITARIUMS 

\'K.SII)I^    for   tile    trt'atnwnt    of    Blight's   illsi-as*-. 

hout     un'ilicino     or    money     returned.        Bookl«'t. 

John    N.     Webb.    Atlantic    Trust    Bidr-,    Nor- 

SANITARIU.M.  For  treatment  of  the  nervt.ua 
r  ill.  Superior  location;  skilled  care.  Visit  here 
cting  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
lars.      'Phone    ir»til.    Easton.    Pa. 

ERE!   when   in  senrrh  of  health.      Beautiful   sur- 

Puro    nir.    pure    \vat«'r.    pure    food,    perfect    hy- 

ery   form   of  electricity,    physical   treatments  and 

ipv.       Scientific     lui'dical     and    surgical     care     at 

rate«». Steiitien    Samitarium.    Hornell.    N.    Y.       _ 

FOR  THE  DEAF 


KOIMIONK   HELPS  THE  DEAF  to  hrtir  and  Im. 
*    natural    htMjrlng.      A    perfect    electrical    device. 
IIS   for   churches   and    theatres.      Write   for  booklet 
Ear   Phone   Ok.    45   West   34th   St..    N.    Y. 


LET  MUSIC,  SONGS, 


r  A.Nl)    IM  HLISH    MISIC.      Send   two   cent  stamp 

e    copifs    iiiKl     lists.      Two    hundred    dances,    com- 
niall.    for   5u   ctnts.      Frank    Harding,    14    Christo- 
•t.    N.    V. 


rS ,  POULTRY,  STOCK 

\M)    roNlks.      P<antifnl    illustrations    and    price 
|i|ilirnti(>ii.      IU)ok    on    breeding,    care    and    training 
I'tll'-    Mf-nili'    l":i?-in.    Itedford.    Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

'   WANT  TO    C.ET   WELL    AND   STAY   WELL   yon 

lont  any  dnics  or  me<li<'ine.  My  free  booklet. 
ifif.  Til.'  Wliy.  Tlio  Way."  proves  that  most  human 
an  (inc  \i>  one  catise,  and  tells  you  how  to  remove 
e  (l.ns.  A.  Tyrr.ll.  M.  D..  321  E  Fifth  Ave..  New 
Y 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


WEST 


SAN  JOSE,  the  "  Garden  City  *'  of  CallfornU— In  the 
heart  nf  the  famoua  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Tbe  edocwtlonal, 
hurtlcultural.  acenlc  and  borne  center  of  California.  De- 
lightful all-year-round  clloiat«'.  Send  for  free,  llluatrated 
booklet  M.  Addrefls.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  San  Joae, 
('Hlifornia. 

S5  A  MONTH  will  buy  a  beantlfnl  ocean-view  residence 
site  in  ■obarha  of  Sonny  San  Dieso.  Southern  Gallfomia'a 
most  delichtfttl  home  place.  Most  rapidly  deyelopiBx  city 
on  the  coast.  Absolutely  safe,  remunerative  proposition 
from  tboroiiKhly  reliable  company.  Write  to-day  for  free 
illustrated   booklet.     J.  Frank  Cullen.   San  Diego.   Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  RANCHES  (Orazlnir  or  Affricnltaral).  Or- 
rharda;  Oil.  Timber  and  Mineral  lands  for  sale.  Personally 
8«»lected.  Prices,  terms  attract  ire.  Correspondence  solici- 
ted. The  Anielo  American  Corporation.  Mills  Building.  San 
Francisco.     References. 

CHOICE  LOTS  in  prosperous  Denver.  $100.  $160.  $200. 
and  $300  each;  will  double  within  few  months  and  quad- 
ruple In  two  rears.  Improve  •this  opportunity  to  Invest 
safely  and  profltably.  Titles  iniaranteed:  bank  references. 
L.   A.    Hastinjcs.   Mack   Block.    Denver.   Colorado. 


SOUTH 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN— 1476  acres  of  choice  black,  sandy 
loam  land,  with  clay  subsoil,  in  Brasorla  County.  Texas. 
About  ao  miles  from  Galveston,  near  Kood  railroad  towns. 
This  land  borders  on  a  ffood  sise  creek,  the  banks  16  to  20 
feet  high,  and  has  an  additional  fall  of  3  to  4  feet  per 
mile,  which  niralshes  excellent  drainage.  About  200  acres 
In  tlml)er.  adjoining  creek;  remainder  prairie.  Well  situ- 
ated for  subdividing  if  parties  wished.  Price.  $17.00  per 
acre.  Information  cheerfully  given  if  desired.  Address 
M.   W.   Mayes.   Anjtleton.   Texas. 

CHOICE  OLD  VIRGINIA  FARMS  along  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway.  Rich  soil,  fine  climate,  free  factory  sites. 
Handsome  booklet  free;  excursion  rates.  Address.  G.  B. 
Wall.  Real  Estate  A«ent.  Dept.  C.  C.  ft.  O.  Rj..  Rich- 
mond.   Va. 


FORTUNES  sre  being  made  in  the  famous  Sanford 
Celery  Delta.  A  request  will  bring  yon  valuable  Informa- 
tlon.     Howard-Packard  Land  Co..   Sanrord.  Fla. 

CORN  BELT  FARMS  guaranteed  to  pay  6%  on  the  In- 
ri'stment.  Increasing  In  value  each  year,  write  for  list. 
Also  furnish  Investors  carefully  selected  first  mortgage 
farm  loans.     H.  L.   Craven  &  Co..   Onawa,   Iowa. 


WEST 


SUNSHINE  AND  GOLD— Colorado  booms.  Beet  sugHf. 
electric  power,  irrigation,  coal  mining.  No  cycloDeH,  sao- 
ttrokes,  mslaria,  consumption  or  fless.  Big  prutits  in  cheap 
lots.    Write  John  E.  Leet.  420  Symes  Building.   Denver. 

A  40- ACRE  IRRIGATED  FARM  FOR  $160-FIr8t  pay- 
ment^ in  Little  Snake  River  Valley.  Routt  County.  Colo- 
rado's Richest  Emolre.  The  Routt  County  Colonisation 
Pomps ny.   Room  4.  814.  Sevjenteenth  St..   Denver.  Colorado. 

NEW  COUNTRY  ATTRACTS  SETTTLERS.  Merchants. 
fanners,  fruit-growers,  truck-gardeners,  and  others  are 
moving  to  the  winning  West,  slong  tlie  new  trans-conti- 
nental line  in  the  Dakotas.  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Washing- 
ton. Maps  and  descriptive  iMwks  free,  from  F.  A.  Miller. 
Genersl  Passenger  Agent.  Chicago.  Milwaukee  A  St.  I*aul 
Railway.    Chicago. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


COAST  OF  MAINE:— Furnished  cottages,  farms,  eaiui)'*; 
all  prices.  At  Kennebnnkport.  Proofs  Neck,  Old  Orchard. 
Casco  Ray  Islands,  Sqnlrit>l  Island.  Camden,  Castinc  and 
Inland  villages.     F.   S.   &  E.   G.   ValU.   Portland,   Me. 

RE^AL    estate:   mort- 

GAGES,  BONDS,  ETC. 

0%  to  8%  A  TEAR.  As  s  nstional  bank,  we  cannot  In- 
vent our  funds  In  real  estate  mortgages.  But  we  csn 
put  you  "  next  "  on  good  ones  at  6%  to  S'^  interest. 
Address  B.  M.  Martin,  Cashier.  Island  City  National  Bank, 
Key   West.    Florida. 

FARM  LOANS  netting  6%  to  7%  represent  the  safest 
investuents  to-day.  They  improve  with  age  and  are  not 
affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Much  tietter  than  Savings 
Banks.  Obtainable  from  $500.00  upwards.  Get  posted. 
Write  for  free  ssmple  copy.  Address  Bonds  and  Mortgages, 
Monadnock   Block.    Chicago.      It  tells   all   about   them. 

SEVEN  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED  INTEREST  FOR 
LIFE  ON  LIFE  ANNUITIES  issued  at  age  50.  Contracts 
issued  all  ages  pay  from  6  per  cent,  at  age  26  to  l.'{  per 
cent,  age  00.  No  medical  examination.  The  only  invest- 
ment that  never  reduces  interest  rste  or  defanlts  on  divl- 
dends.     James  A.  Steele.   170  Broadway.  New  York. 

INVESTORS:  Write  for  our  booklet  called  "  We're  Right 
on  the  Ground."  with  descriptive  list  of  First  Mortgaue 
Farm  Ix>ans  netting  6  per  cent.  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co..  Box 
"  3."   Grand   Forks.   N.   D. 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  "W ANTED 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE  tbrongboat  the  world.  $15.00 
"  Gem  "  Adding  Machine;  yery  compact,  elegant  aide 
line.  Special  offer  to  high  grade  Agents.  Antomatic  Add- 
ing  Machine  Co..  Dept.  6.  332  Broadway.   New  York.    

AGENTS,  MALE  OR  FEMALE,  can  make  big  money  sell- 
Ing  my  pongee  Swiss  embroidered  waist  patterns  snd  silk 
shawls.  Big  money  for  you.  Cstalogne  mailed  on  request. 
Joseph  Gluok.  621  B'dway.  New  York. 


WANTED.  Men  and  women  of  good  ability  and  strong 
persopslity  to  represent  Dodd.  Mead  A  Co.  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  References  required.  Address  Dodd. 
Mead  ft  Company.  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN:  Crockery.  $l»m):  plumbing  supplies.  $1500; 
shoes.  $1200:  drop  forging.  $:t(MK):  baker's  supplies.  $1200; 
coffee  and  grocery,  $1.'100:  stock  salesman.  $1800;  marine 
hardware.  $1,300;  desks.  $ir>(X».g20(>u;  paper.  $3000-$4000. 
Hapgoods.   305.'W7   B'way.    N.    Y. 

WA.NTKD     ArfTVE     AGKNTS     rveo  where,      local      and" 
traveling,    to   sell    our    latest    domestic    and    Imported    Silk 
Embroidered   Shirt   Waist   Patterns.      Ea8.v   sellers.      Liberal 
credit   to  parties  furnishing  good  references.      Send  for  clr- 
cnlar  R.     Novel  Dress  Co..  .T*  Tnlon   .*^nian'.   N«'w   York. 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  wanted  to  intro- 
duce  our  loose  leaf  binders.  All  or  part  time.  Liberal 
commission  snd  renewsls.  Complete  line  of  suppllea  for  any 
standard  binders.  Write  for  cstalog  and  terms.  The  0.  S. 
Sheppard  Co..  63  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

.MANAGER    wanted     in    every    city    and  county,    handle 

best    paying    business    known,    legitimate,  new.    exclusive 

control:   no   insurance   or   book    canvassing.  Address  Ghas. 
Halstesd.   36  West  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  selling  our  new  sign  let- 
ters for  office  windows,  store  fronts  and  glass  signs.  Any 
one  can  put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and 
^1ll  particulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  68  N.  Clark  St.. 
Chicago^ 

BEST  SEASON  FOR  DAVIS  AGENTS  NOW  OPFIXINQ. 
Become  one.  and  make  more  money  than  ever.  We  manu- 
facture most  attractive,  biggest  value  soap  and  toilet 
article  combinations.  W^orth  $1.60.  You  sell  for  35c.  to 
50c.  Enormous  profit.  Davis  Soap  Co..  20  Union  Park 
Ct..  Chicago. ^ ^^ 

600  PER  CENT.  PROFIT  EASILY  MADE  seUlng  our 
pillow  tops,  stereo  views,  portraits  and  frames.  Largest 
picture  house  on  earth.  No  capital  ri>qiilred.  30  da.vs' 
credit.  Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Frank  W.  Williams 
Co.,    1312   Taj'lor    St..    Chicago. 

AGENTS— Portraits.  35  cents:  frames.  16  cents:  sheet  pic- 
tures. 1  cent;  stereoscopes.  25  cents;  views.  1  cent.  30 
days'  credit.  Samples  snd  catalogue  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait    Co..    290-174    W.    Adams    St..    Chicago.       

AGENTJ^— GOOD  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  selling  our  14 
new  patented  articles.  Each  one  a  neoesxity  to  every 
woman  and  a  rapid  seller.  No  scheme.  Sample  free  to 
hustlers.     A.   M.  Young  ft  Co..  A78.  Howla nd  Bldg. M^ h i ca eo. 

WANTEI>— FEW  ADDITIONAL  SALESMEN  in  dlffennt 
communities,  by  most  successful  r(>sl  estate  invest  meat 
company.  Income  substantial,  unlimited  as  salesman's 
btisinesB  crows.  References  required.  The  Davis  Com- 
pany.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WOMEN  AND  MKN-Blg  profits:  easy  work,  spare  time 
or  steady  work.  No  exp«»rlence  necessary.  Choice  of  30 
ladlcH'  new  useful  specialties.  Particulars  snd  special 
premium  offer  fre<'.     Fair  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  465.   Racine.   Wis. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  oounty  to  sell  the  Trans- 
parent Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  Big  profits. 
Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  No.  87  Bar  St., 
Canton,  Ohio. 
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"Water 

One  of 


Tills  company  would  like  to  write  for  you  a 
policy  of  "  Water  Insurance,"  It  is  a  life 
policy,  with  no  premiums  after  the  first  pay- 
ment. The  policy  is  transferable,  and  may 
be  sold  or  bequeathed  to  your  descendants. 
No  physical  e.vamination  is  required,  and  we 
injure  the  sick  or  well  at  any  age.  Our 
policy  IS  more  comprehensive  than  a  fire  in- 
surance policy,  in  that  it  not  only  protects 
you  from  fire  but  insures  to  you  many  of  the 
comfortsandconveniencesoflife,  which  are  in 
no  other  way  obtainable,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  morning  hath,  running  water  in  every 
room,  also  in  the  barn  pnd  garden.  It  in- 
sures the  luxury  of  beautiful  flowers  and  suc- 
:ru!ent  vegetables,  of  a  fresh  green  lawn,  and 
sprinkled  driveway-.  It  insures  to  you  all 
those  advantages  of  abundant  water,  always 
ready  to  hand,  which  are  so  sorely  missed  by 
the  city  dweller  when  he  removes  to  the 
TOuntry,  and  which  the  country  resident  will 
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■  1855 I 

RWALLACE 

SILVER.  PLATE    THAT    RESISTS    WEAR  ! 


WHEN  the  time  for  purchasing  the  Wedding  Silver  has  arrived 
§o  to  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  1835  R.  Wallace. 
Compare  It  then  and  there  with  any  other — In  weight,  In  dis- 
tinction, in  promise  of  actual  service.  You  will  then  understatKl 
why  1835  R.  Wallace  Plated  Ware  is  preferred  to  any  other — and 
after  years  of  use,  why  i t  Is  called  "Silver  plate  that  resists  wear."* 


R.  WALLACE  *  SOWS  MIg.  Co..  —    Box  37  — WALLBKgQMI.  CWt 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart  l-Iaitshoni  on  label 
Wood    Rollers  G«t  "laptwJ.'aw  ladw  i-^qnlraj Thl   RoBaTB 


THE    ANTISEPTIC    CLEANSER 

For    Mouth,    Teeth    and    Throat  i    for    Ciita,    DFovukds 

inrt  hiimB  ftiiil  iiiihPsUhy  ci<niliHr.ns  or  fiijurfen 

THK    OAKX.ANI1    CHEMICAL    COMPANY,  -  MKIT  TOXX 
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Exercise  an<tf'Fai^;y  Soap 

are  better  than  all  the  paint,  powder,  and      fairy  soap— ihc  ova!  cake- 
bea>,ty  doctors  In  the  .world.  J  SJri.,":™;prUTp\"S 

Soaps  which  contain  an  excess  of  free      '■»  anindivKiuai  canon. 
alkali,  coloring  matter,  adulterations,  or      thk  s-,, 

fillers  of    any    kind    are    harmful    and      "v  "'""■ 

dangerous.  ch  };,-;^;- 

There  is  nothing  about  pure  fat  and  "■ 

oils  to  hide.     That's  why  FAIRY  SOAP 
is  not  dyed. 

Pay  25c  or  5()c  for  a  soap,  if  you  will,  f 

but  you  will  get  no  more  soap  m^rit  and  | 

purity  than  are  found  in  FAIRY  SOAP 
-  -the  oval  cake— at  5c. 

"Have  You  a  Little  *Fairy'  in  Your  Home?" 
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~[       7  Wall  Street,  New  York       p 


Cahtal  .... 

SURRLUS  &  UnMVIDED  PrCMTTS 


$1,000,000 
1,292,000 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL    G.    BAYNE,  P._. 

SMbMrd  ^■l■l  Bulk,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY, 

Sptncar  Ttuk  A  Co..  N.  Y. 
JAUES  C.  cannon,  V.  Ptm. 

PoaHb  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  V. 
EDMUND    a    CONVERSE, 

PntUntt.  N.  y. 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  V.  Prw, 

FInt  Nat'l  Bank.  H.  V. 


IIUool*  fnut  &  Bav.  Bk.^k:at« 


EDGAR   L.    MARSTON. 


, _ink,N.l. 

EliWARD  F.  SWINNEY.  Ptm. 

First  Nat'l  Bank.  KtntatCltr. 
JOHN   F.  THOMPSON, 

Vicv  PrralitMit,  ^.V. 
GH.UERT  G.  THORN E.V.Ptm. 

Nat'l  Park  Bank,  N.Y. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND   Pre*. 

Iniwrtan  *  TradcrsNat.  Bank.  I 
AF.BrCRT  H.  WIGGIN.  V.  P««. 

Chafe  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL    Wnnl.VERTON,  P««. 

Oallatln  Nat'l  Bank,  N.Y. 
EDWARD   F.   C.   YOLIVG,  P™». 

FInt  Naf  I  Bank,  JerHy  City. 


"  IN  THE  MULTITUDE  OF 

COUNSELLORS  THERE 

IS  SAFETY" 

That  wise  old  proverb 
can  find  no  better  example 
than  in  the  directorate  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Hach  name  stands  for 
some  especial  feature  of 
financial  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Every  name  stands  for 
recognized  financial  sa- 
gacity and  integrity. 

The  united  wisdom  of 
these  well-known  bankers 
is  a  sound  assurance  of 
security  to  the  Company's 
customers. 

Interest  allowed  upon 
inactive  deposits 


►us  shampoo  with  the  ri 
r's  Tar  Soap.  The  cl 
re  immediate;  a  healthy 
Temature  baldness  is  pr 

lie  cleanliness  to  those 
life  and  health  of  the  h 
iness,  dandruff,  itching  . 

;,  "The  Value  of  Sy 
>le  information.     Sent 

THE  PACKER  MFC 
Sidte  67  B.  61   FulioD  Sir«(.  N 
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